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HE has come. Our Mother has 

come to us. With all Her grandeur 

aad greatness, with all Her mag- 

nanimity and majesty, with all 

4 Her retinue and resources, the 

BP Divine Mother has, after a period 

of long separation, come before 

Her humble children, who are 

constantly suffering and earnestly 

yearning for happiness and joy both here and here- 
after. It is incumbent that we should welcome Her 


. by realising the significance of Her august visit and 


comes to bestow on us. 


To begin with the very concept of the Mother- 
hood of Divinity. It is a unique conception in Hindu 


Ping the shower of spiritual blessings that She 
. 


RES) 


BEHOLD. 
THE - 
MOTHER! 
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e The Supreme Being, how- 

d vast, comes, when thought of as 2 

our heart and as its tonsequence 

I vates us to'embrace all mankind with a deep 

reeling of fraternity, Affectionate reverence for the 

ator and passionate love for the created ones are 

? twin-born ideality that springs forth out of the 

Palisatlon of Maternity in Godhead. This sublime 

concept with all its idealism and universality we owe 
to the Tantrie lore of our cultural heritage: 


TANTRA б VEDANTA 2 


Е Tantra resents the scientific mode of thinking 
of our Кере and the Vedanta r ands tot. their 
p іс outlook. The Vedanta ims at a synthe- 
tic ping of the Truth in its integr-"" whereas 
Ta endeavours to reach the same goàl by analytic 
factorisation of the cosmic existence highest 
| pres ‘of the Vedanta ts Brahmavada’ and that 

EARR is Saktivod^ The former is highly abstract 
: latter is tangibly concrete. 


TIMATE MATRIX 


: jiltimate and essential sa Ju of this G68mos 
ls Ch anys. Say the Rish N, Vedanta. But the 
Tantra upholds ma hy be 8а Sakti isa peculiar 
notion that ean n s One can, if he во 
wishes, deny olute Brahman, but 


ean by any éven verbally that 
does not exist, ‘ne н its dehial presupposes its 


ot n üniverse are various 
Though manifold in 


n nagneti energy o 

з not inert or dee’. She i 
som 0١ assionate and most 
wards the created beitig 


Mother. . She is al’ and permeates + kO exist. 

3he is matter and the maths is &p it and ever 

n агау, She resides in every object as the life and 
of the total existence, Such is oir Mother. 


From the Mahalaya on we prepare ourselves for 

e vision of Viswarupa in the Mother even as Arjuna 
lid- ‘in Sri Krishna. In Péitri-paksha we invoke our 
‘athers and seek their blessings so that we may have 
eal darsana of the essential unity and the unifying 
b nciple of the Universe in the Mother. Now She 
E corie; Let us behold Her. , 


ANY IN, ONE 


The ‘concepts of many-in-one and one-in-many 
made corporeal in the delightful person of the 
-Mother. In her facial expression is manifest- 

; the gehuine essence of Goodness. Mother's 

з are Vishnu, the cosmic power which upholds 

ә — all quarters. Her feet are Brahma, the 
yuarie prineiple that constitutes the essence of 
сабу; Her all-soothing smile stands for eterr-l 
glopmy *Bair manifests death. The earth 

Чар on. Which we move and have our being. 

rs: Show -o!-- energy and in Her breast 

s fun: ámbtosfa. As one sees “re world in a 

so we see . entire universe “in the Mother's 

м Arjuna. beheld Viswarupa, so do we gaze 


at the Mother with wonder and reteive a vision ef - 


the totality of existence in Her, 

She stands on the animal power and destroys 
the demons. Animality is kept under Her feet for - 
subjugation and the demonian powers are done away 
with for the purpose of sublimation. The ‘touch of 
Mother's weapons elevates their lives. Even in the 
most cruel act of devastating Her all-composing 
mercy is eternally manifest. She is tender and ter- 
rible. Killer and healer, all-consuming and all- 
embracing at the same time. She is beautiful and 
dreadful, all-bounteous and all-devouring. АП ex- 
trémes meet in Her infinitude, 


The two sides of the Mother are adornéd Es 
"npe of wealth and wisdom — the giver of physi- 
and spiritual necessities of man. The o pier 
of the two extreme borders are Kartikeya 
pati, the defensivé and creative energies "Mie 
The militant Kartikeya maintains the statig§ and 
benignant Ganesh brings about fulfilment ій all col- 
lective efforts towards socia] welfare. Kalaboy is a 
deity of fine arts and standing by the side of Gana- 
pati, indicatés ‘he fact that the development of arts 
and crafts demands social solidarity. 


The Devi comes as à Mother but strangely 
enough She leaves as a daughter on the fourth day. i 
Her Motherly countenance is changed to а daüghterly . 
one and the elderly ones of the household s a pars 
to let their beloved daughter go with E usband 
Shiva for a long period of twelve mofüths, The - 
pangs of separation of the devotees whose "hearts 
are then full of parental affection, are keenly fe 


MOTHERLAND 

The Divine Mother is also a living symb6l of our 
beloved Motherland. In times of yore thé Mother 
Sati, Chastity Incarnate, was the daughter ôf one 
Daksha Projapati, who once conducted а big Sáéfifice 
in which all but Shiva the Goodness was invited and ` 
as Sati came there unwanted, Daksha spoke il] of 
Shiva and She could not bear it and passed on 
instantaneously. Ruthlessly did Shiva demolish the 
sacrifice and mournfully He took Sati's body or His 
shoulder and roamed sprightly about all over ће 
country. Vishnu by His Chakra sliced the hody into 
fifty and one pieces that fell seattered all over the 
land. Thus Her body was assimilated with the soll 
of. Bharat. Hence Piety and Patriotism are unified 
in our worship of the Mother. This Pouranic uni- 
fication has been t^ousand-fold enhanced in our, age 
by the “Bande-Mataram” mantra of Rishi E 
chandra. 

To sum up: We worship Maha-Sakti devotedly 
as thé great tosmie energy, ever living. We adore 
Her delightfülly às the Divine Mother ever loving. 
We venerate Нег dearly as our beloved daughter 
passionate and lively. We serve Her diligently as 
our great Motherland ever glowing and heavenly. ` 


The first immersion of the Deity takes plage 
ritually in a mirror that symbolises our mind. The 
fact indicates that all the sublime thoughts embodied 
in our Mother-worship should be distinctly impressed 
on the mirror of our mind stuff, so that we may 
translate them into action. May our invocation, 
adoration and immersion be significantly шша 
and vitally needful in our daily living. У 
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By Sir B. P. SINGH ROY 


PPRECIATION of the importance 
of shipping in our national eco- 
aomy both by the Government 
ind the people is the surest gua- 
rantee of its future expansion. In 
fact increase of Indian tonnage, 
though nothing phenomenal, may 
be considered as quite satisfactory 
since the attainment of indepen- 


dence in 1947. At the end of World War II our Mer- 
chant Navy was only about 75,000 G.R.T., some of the 
ships being 7,00018,000 G.R.T. and operating in the 
coast of India and between India and Burma. At the 
beginning of the First Five-Year Plan when India had 
no shipping policy private sector displayed commend- 
able enterprise and raised a large capital so as to be 
able to increase the Indian tonnage to 3,90,000 G.R.T. 
The: “shipping companies to which the credit should 
go for this expansion of tonnage. unaided by Gov- 
ernment arg amongst others the Scindia Steam Na- 
vigation Co. Ltd., The India Steamship Co. Ltd., the 
Great Eastern Shipping Co. Ltd., and the Bharat 
Line. The target in the First Five-Year Plan was laid 
down at 6,00,000 G.R.T. and this target was actually 
achleved. In the Second Plan the target was raised 
to 9,00,00Q G.R.T. of which 6,88,365 G.R.T. has al- 
ready bee achieved and 94,800 is expected to be 
added before the end of the Plan period. Thus there 
still will be a gap of 1,53,000 G.R.T. between the tar- 
get which includes replacement of some old vessels 
and. its actual realisation. The target for overseas 
shipping in the Second Plan out of the total of 
9:00,000 G.R.T. is 4,65,505 G-R.T.; against this tonnage 
equivalent to 4,38,243 G.R.T. is already in operation. 
The farget of Coastal fleet is 4,12,200 G.R.T. as against 
the existing tonnage of 2,48,895 G.R.T. including 
239,846 G.R.T., the tonnage in operation at the be- 


ginning of the Second Plan. 


{. i ¿The target in the Third Plan is 15,00,000 G.R.T. 
df (7,19,000 G.R.T. new and 1,96,000 G.R.T. for replace- 
: 5 ment of old vessels). The target for the Third Five- 


= М 


Year Plan also includes 85,000 tons tankers, 280.000" 
tons passenger vessels and 1,000 tons.salvage tugs. 


UNJUSTIFIABLE ALLEGATION 


“It is expected that with the rapid industriali- : 
sation of the country our import and export trade | 
wil also correspondingly increase. The total value of | 
the import and export trade in 1957 was Rs. 1,669 | 


crores whereas in 1958 there was a decline of 13% 
making the total. 1458 crores. This decline could be 
attributed to a general depression in the world trade 
and the reduction in our imports due to foreign ex- 
change difficulties. This, howeyer, is probably a tem- 
porary phase and one may reasonably expect that 
in the near future both our import and export trade _ 
wil increase. At present India carries only 8% to 
10% of her total trade in the country’s own bottom. 
and about 25% of the trade to the  U.K.|Continent. 
Thus it is obvious that in spite of the satisfactory 
expansion of Indian tonnage since the end of the 
Second World War only a limited percentage of the . 
country's trade is carried in qur own ships, _the 
palance being handled by foreign shipping: lineg. ‘or 
chartered vessels, under foreign flags. In spite of the 
large percentage of Indian trade carried by foreign - 
ships the representatives of foreign shipping in- 
terests lose no opportunity for making the most un- | 
justifiable and indiscreet allegation of flag discrimie — 
nation against India. These representatives of vested _ 
interest probably believe that attack is the best form - 
of defence. It is indeed a very short-sighted policy. 
The British Merchant Navy and those of countries 
like West Germany, Holland, France, Norway, Sweden. 
and Italy play a very important part in-the Ipdiam Ч 
trade. A visit to the Docks in Calcutta. = Bom 
convincingly demonstrates this fact. 1 


largest portion of cargoes to and from {ni Las 
be reminded that their attitude отага the develo р; 
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| ку Indian shipping is wholly incomp2wible with 
` tHE BS mbership of the Commonwealth. 


|. LACK OF SUPPORT 
Воњ for economie reasons as well as on strate- 
` gle grounds a more rapid expansion of Indian ship- 
ping is not only desirable but essential It must be 
admitted with a deep sense of appreciation that our 


National’ Government have greatly encouraged ех-, 


pansion of the country’s Merchant Navy through 
— financial assistance by way of loan at a low rate of 
interest and helpful shipping policy. Our main han- 
| dicap, however, to-day is non-availability of foreign 
| exchange and lack of proper support to Indian ship- 
ping by Indian importers and absence’ of a more 
integrated and dynamic shipping policy of Govern- 
ment. A closer scrutiny of the import lists of some 
. of our biggest industries will prove that Indian ship- 
| ping has not been favoured with the support that 
it deserves, resulting in payment of huge amounts as 
` freight to foreign shipping, a large part of which 
should have legitimately come to national shipping. 
_ So far as Government cargo is concerned there is 
` still much room for better co-ordination amongst 
different ministries who are big importers. The fo- 
reign suppliers true to their patriotic instinct endea- 
vour to synchronise the availability of cargoes with 
the absence of Indian vessels and presence of the 
vessels of their own countries at the leading Ports. 
` This spirit is not emulated by the Indian importers 
or exporters. The policy of the State Trading Corpo- 
| ration is also by no means very helpful in this res- 
pect. The Corporation’s inclination to patronise 
chartered vessels under foreign flags to the exclusion 
of regular National Lines is proving a disincentive to 
| the expansion of Indtan shipping. One may venture 
| to characterise this as a short-sighted policy for 
_ more than one reason. 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE SHORTAGE 


| Shortage of foreign exchange is to-day one of 
| our biggest problems „affecting industrial expansion. 
| National shipping which carries invisible export is 
- no doubt the biggest foreign exchange earner for 
the country. The two overseas Indian Shipping Com- 
nies viz. The India Steamship Co. Ltd. and the 

- Scindia Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., contribute regu- 
| larly. about 8|10 crores of rupees worth of foreign 
. exchange annually to the country's foreign exchange 
pool sand this amount may increase substantially 
.with the expansion of Indian Shipping, and its 
greater utilisation by Indian exporters. Overseas 
Indien Shippin’ is at. prgsent confined only to Eu- 

f rope, North. America, South America, to Near East 
coun les -such ‘as Malaya, Singapore, Hongkong, and 
b PE m and Jefan. In Asiatic countries and Aus- 
| tralia, as well as # the South American Trade, the 
Г scope, ofMndian Shipping is extremely limited. The 
of орноп of Indian —— skould be 
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extended to other parts of the globe and this should 
be done not merely in the interest of Indian‘shipping 
itself, but aiso in that of the country's overseas 
trade on which depends our economic prosperity. 


. 


COASTAL SHIPPING 


During the last few years Indian Coastal Ship= 
ping has not expanded, as the overseas shipping. 
The main obstacle in the way is the uneconomic 
rate of freight on coal, which is one of the principal 
cargoes for the coastal ships besides diversion of 
most of the general cargoes to Railways. The’ Rail- 


ways are in a position to adjust thè freight rates in 
such à way as to make Railway booking more attrac- 
tive than booking by eoastal ships without losing any 
substantial revenues. The Railways can cover the 
losses which they may suffer due to reduction of 
rates on cargoes which otherwise might be carried by 
sea. A real rail-sea co-ordination in its true spirit 
is, therefore, necessary for giving incentive to the 
development of coastal shipping. India with nearly 
4,000 miles of coast line cannot afford to neglect the 
development of her coastal shipping. It may be 
possible for the railways to carry major portion of 
the cargoes at present but it is almost certain that it 
will not be so with increased or even industrial pro- 
duction and greater industrialisation of the country 


` even in normal times in the near future, not to speak 


of at times of emergency. 


Both in the economic interest of the country 
as well as fhat of defence, development of shipping, 
both coastal and overseas, is of supreme importance 
and should receive more attention, support and en- 


' 
couragement both from Government and i public. 
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REFUGEE PROBLEM | 


By SURESH 


OR the last twelve years since 
the attainment of Independence, 
India has been struggling with the 
problem of refugees and their 
rehabilitation, It has been offi- 
cially estimated that upto Decem- 
ber, 1958, a total 88.57 lakhs of 
persons have migrated from Pa- 
kistan to India. Out of this num- 
рег 47.40 lakhs cme from West Pakistan in опе 
mass migration; and 41.17 lakhs have come from 
East Pakistan in a continuous stream. The migration 
is still continuing. Up to the end of the financial 
year 1958-59 a sum of Rs. 329.98 crores has been 
allocated and would have been spent on displaced 
persons—Rs. 181.92 crores in respect of displaced per- 
sons from West Pakistan and Rs. 148.06 crores on 
displaced persons from East Pakistan. The current 
year’s budget of the Government of India has рго- 
vided a sum of Rs. 34.79 crores. It has not yet been 
possible to bring the problem of displaced persons 
from East Pakistan under control, so that the prob- 
lem, as it were, is being tackled on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. While a lot has been done as regards resettle- 
ment, what still remains to be done, before it can be 
claimed that resettlement has been successfully com- 
pleted, is of staggering magnitude. 


MIGRATIONS IN BYGONE AGES 


Though the problem facing India is of vast 
dimensions, it is not peculiar to our country. Many 
countries, in many generations, have witnessed mass 
migrations of uprooted humanity. It has been sug- 
gested that refugee movements go back beyond the 
days of recorded history. But in ancient days, when 
the relevant mole of life was nomadic, it is difficult 
to distinguish forced migrations of refugees from 


wars of conquest or voluntary movements in search. 


of new pastures. But there is no doubt that the 
movements of these days set the pattern for the 
racial compositions of many regions of the world 
which pegsists to this day. In historical times, the 
Roman EÑpire, for some centuries, received several 
streams Of refugees, from the East and the North. 
And some of these refugee communities were respon- 
sible for creation of instability which led to the fall 
of the empire. 


IN MIDDLE AGES 


In India the successive waves of invaders across 
the mountains in the North-West have been followed 
by corresponding movements of displaced persons 
withia the country. Similar movements went on 
throughout the middle ages in Europe. The famous 
Cossack bands of South Russia originated from the 
‘migration of refugees from the Eurasian steppes. 
Similarly Hungary and Austria received many fugi- 
tives from advancing Osmanli Turks. Such move- 
* ments led to severe hardships for the local popula- 
{іол of the countries whose rulers welcomed them as 

new “iccesion of military strength. Many of these un- 


азе communities indulged in plundering the local 
peasants and in other anti-social acts. The pre- 
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sence of the refugees also provoked the hostility of 
countries from which they came. The Great Khan 
of Mongolia practically destroyed Hungary for har- 
bouring the refugees from his wrath. But the arrival 
of lay masses of displaced persons has not always : 
been an* unmixed evil to the harbouring countries. 
The arrival of refugee scholars after the fall of 
Constantinople gave the impetus to the Renaissance 
in West Europe. And the industrial development of 
Great Britain was considerably assisted by Huguenots | 
escaping from religious persecution in France. In 
fact, from the 16th to the 18th Century, the most 
common type of refugees were religious refugees. 
Huguenots have already been mentioned. A large 
number of Quakers migrated from Great Britain for 
the sake of freedom to live their own life in North 
America. For the last two thousand years Jews have 
been a nation «f refugees. It is the irony of circums- 
tances, that the re-establishment of part of the scat- 
tered race in their ancient homeland in Palestine 
should have led to the problem of Arab refugee which 
is now being tackled by the United Nations, 


CENTURY OF THE UPROOTED 


The growth and spread of civilization and of the 
prosperity attendant on  industrialisation has not, 
unfortunately, led to any cessation of the movements. 
of large masses of people who have left their homes 
under stress of force majeure. The twentieth oen- 
tury has been aptly described as the century of the 
uprooted. Two wars within three decades have 
greatly aggravated the problem, The war of 1914-18 
caused greater movements of population than had 
been witnessed for several centuries in the + past. 
That record has been surpassed during the war of 
1939-45. Between the Wars, the rise of Nazism in 
Germany was followed by the dispersal of thousands 
of refugees over West and Central Europe. The Aus- 
trian Anchluss in March, 1938, added to the number 
of displaced persons. In Asia, the Japanese invasion 
of China led to what has been described as one of 
the largest migrations in modern history, in which 
more than thirty million people are estimated to have 
changed their homes in two large movements from 
the coastal areas to the hinterland. 


The Second World War and its aftermath have 
given further evidence of man’s inhumanity to man. 
which has forced millions of people to leave their 
homelands to seek safety across the frohtiers. It 
seems that civilization is only a thin veneer which | 
cracks under the slightest strain. We in tndia have | 
had in the last three decades severa? opportunit(es | 
of realising the truth of statement by йа = 


experierice. The broken street lamps and tra 
signals in Calcutta and dismantled k railings | 


mute witness to the very recent yactivities of the 


À 


primordial ape which was released by the cgmbine 
pressure of leftist strategy and . gûministrê 
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пер йе. Unfortunately, politicians, big 
who @acourage or organize “mass upsurges", rarely 
| веет to realise what they are up to. 


AWAKENED CONSCIENCE 


. One heartening feature which keeps hope alive 
- regarding the future of humanity is the growth of 
special conscience regarding the displaced persons 
and the recognition of international responsibility for 
their rehabilitation. The first efforts at international 
organisation of refugee relief was made, under the 
аеріѕ of the League of Nations after the war of 1914- 
18. Between 1917 and 1920 nearly 1,500,000 refugees 
from Russia were thrown on the charity of Europe 
. and spread over France and Germany and some of 
them escaped into Manchuria. Then there were 
| 1,250,000 Greek refugees from Asia Minor and large 
numbers of Armenians who were ежрећей from 
‘Turkey under the most distressing circumstances. 
In response to the appeals from the International Red 
Cross and other charitable societies which found the 
“problem -beyond their resources, the League of 
Nations appointed the great Arctic Explorer Nansen 
` аз High Commissioner for Refugees in August, 1921. 
| Nansen was successful in arranging for the repatri- 
| ation of a large number of the Russian emigres. 
Many Governments assisted the resettlement of the 
Russian refugees with contributions to the extent of 
_two million pounds per year. The League which 
` organised the dispersal and settlement of the refugees 
| also raised a loan of twelve million pounds for the 
settlement of the Greek refugees. After Nansens 
death in 1930, the International Office of Refugees 
` with headquarters in Geneva was set up to continue 
| his work, with a mandate to conclude it by 1938. 
Its functions were restricted to co-ordination of 


private agencies. Another instance of international 
` action in the interwar years was the Inter Govern- 
ment Committee set up in August, 1938 by the Evian 
Conference called by President Roosevelt for orga- 
| nising relief to the victims of Nazi persecution, which 
was attended by representatives of 32 Governments. 


| DURING WORLD WAR II 


The war of 1939-45 was responsible for many 
_ large-scale movements of population while it lasted 
and by movements in a contrary direction after its 
termination. After the. conclusion of hostilities, the 
| United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (UNRRA) was set up to repatriate and rehabi- 
litate the persons who had been displaced from their 
homelands by German invasion. These included 
Lover eight and half million persons from occupied 
countries who had берп transferred to Germany to 
| work in forced labour camps. When the UNRRA 
| was*wound up in 1946, there was left a residue of 
"over a million displaced persons belonging to coun- 
| tries in the Soviet Zone who were unwilling to return 
to their homeland. This number was swelled by 
efugees from Hungary in 1956. In December, 1946 
he United Nations set up International Refugee 
rganisation,to take over from the UNRRA. Up to 

` 1950 member Governments contributed a total of 
million for the operations of the IRO which in 
the first three years resettled 760,000 displaced 
persons. When the IRO was wound up in March 1951, 
a High Commissioner was appointed to continue the 
wonk, ‘In his report to the last session of the United 
Naflàns the High Comhzisgioner for Refugees, Dr. 
| Asus Lindt, reported that the number of refugees 
jm Europe undef the protection of the United Nations 
hag fallen from .000 in 1954 to 160,000 in 1958. Of 
ltnis"number 40.000, were living in camps as compared 
mith. 85 in 195$. As regards Hungarian refugees, 
[46.700 had ‘returned voluntarily to Hungary and 
987,000 had e 


oo — 


Migrated. The United Nations General - 


Assembly in its resolution taking note of the High 
Commissioner’s report pointed out that “a substantial 
international effort was still needed to help solve the 
problem of the remaining refugees in Europe, 
particularly those in camps.” . : 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR я 


The same session of the General Assembly last 
March adopted a British proposal for declaring a 
World Refugee Year “as a practica] means of securing 


increased assistance for refugees, throughout the . 


The World Refugee Year was formally 
opened on June 30, 1959. Ten countries, namely 
Great Britain, France, U.S.A., Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Austria, Persia, Argentina and the Domini- 
can Republie sponsored the resolution in the Social, 
Humanitarian, and Cultural Committee. Miss 
Hornsby-Smith, the British representative, explaining 
the proposal, said that it had originated with private 


world”. 


citizens and organisations in U.K. and its basic object , 


was to focus public opinion and enlist support from 
Governments, people’s charitable organisations of all 
kinds to solve the problem of refugees wherever they 
may be in the world and into whatever formal cate- 
gory they may fall. Miss Hornsby-Smith added: 
“We regard the scheme as essentially a series of 
national efforts and we should expect that different 
countries, where they are to give the scheme their sup- 
port, would wish to go about it in different ways”. 
She also announced that the British Government 
would contribute $280,000 for the World Refugee Year 
in the U.K. 


U. N. ASSISTANCE 


This resolution, it may be pointed out, marks a 
substantial extension of the United Nations' interest 
in the solution of the refugee problem. 'The resolu- 
tion makes it clear that the World Refugee Year has 
been declared as a practical means of securing 
assistance for refugees throughout the world. The 
benefits will be for all categories of refugees and not 
merely those under the protection of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. Assistance 
from the United Nations Relief Organisations was 
hitherto available only to particular categories of war 
refugees. For instance the German minorities 
totaling over six million who were expelled from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary under the 
Potsdam Agreement, and much larger numbers 
migrating subsequently from East Germany, are лоб 
under UN care. Similar is the case with the millions 
of overseas Japanese who returned to their own 
country after the termination of hostilities in the 
Fast. The exclusion of these categories og refugees 
from U.N. assistance may be explained the fact 
that the United Nations was formed of the nations 


allied in opposition to the Axis Powers. 
U. N. & REFUGEES FROM PAKISTAN 


But the United Nations so far has not also taken 
any notice of the problem of refugees from Pakjstan 
which India has been faced with for the last twelve 
years. West Germany has been able \о give relief 
to German refugees from the East and to absorb 
them in the expanding economy of ‘the Federal 
Republic. Their main interest now 15 not relief or 
rehabilitation but restoration of their homelands. 
Immediately after the end of the war Japan was 
taken under the protective wings of the United States’ 
which rendered financial and other assistance’ to 

(Continued on Page 32). 
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SCIENCE AND MANKIND 


Bengal Immunity Research Institute, Calcutta. 


XISTENCE of man is traced to be 

for 0.6 million years, but our 

knowledge of human history 

covers a space of time not exceed- 

ing 6,000 years. During this 

period man had overcome many 

obstacles offered by the living as 

well as the non-living world, and 

' had wrested from nature some of 

hér greater secrets.: This had been possible for the 

knówledze-of science. Science had made man less 

dependent on nature; and had brought health and 

life itself to millions. The technology that had 

enabled man to master his environments, might 

again enslave him. The mirror that man has placed 

before him, reflects different aspects of the world, 

but not of his own inner self. Can science reveal the 
same ? 


Man is distinguished from other beings by his 
intellect. All over the world he has adopted common 
methods of reasoning and thought. The human 
reason is one and indentical. This is the root of 
science. Still we find that only a minority of the 
human race professes belief in any particular religion. 
This is perhaps due to differences of geography, 
climate, or environmental conditions of any society 
or country. Will science, whose function is to pursue 
a systematic and formulated knowledge, increase the 
intellect of man to a still higher degree for which 
human minds will not differ in different regions of 
the world ? 


SCIENCE, TRUTH & POWER 


» ` 

Science seeks after truth and offers opportunity 

of acquiring knowledge as well as power. If one 
pursues it for the latter, mind deteriorates. When 
mind deteriorates, the community, the race and 
civilization deteriorate. Then only will Science 
triumph on the material plane and be adorned by 
those who are after materialistic gain. It will have 
o effect on the cultural needs of man. Those who 

are technic advanced, may develop a superiority 
complex a others become prone to imitate. 
Gradually, they lose their self-reliance, and their 
philosophy of life is lost. Science is to be developed 
and nurtured without affecting the vitality of any 
race or the life of any nation. The changes which 
science often brings forth, are so rapid that many 
people ‘do not find an opportunity to think and that 
again with a right attitude of mind. No work can 
be properly accomplished without correct thinking. 
Once Pasteur was told that all brilliant discoveries 
are due to chance observation. The great scientist 


and philosopher replied: “Chance favours only. the 
ready mind”. There are thinkers today, but they 
are perhaps submerged in the mass of unthinking 
humanity. Меп of thought like Buddha, Einstein, 
Faraday, Mahatma Gandhi who are rarely born, had 


Science in relieving man from dependence on 
nature, often leads him to false vanity and to 
disbelief in the mysteries of the Reality. The conse- 
quence is that he migrates from the path of 
devotion and becomes slave to the charms of science. 
Mere scientific ‘knowledge will not help in intellectual 
and mental progress of life, just as one cannot 
achieve salvation by the practice of asceticism only. 
Science has interwoven itself in the very texture of 
our present day life. It is a useful tool by means Of 
which we can satisfy many of our physical or bodliy 
needs. But as.body is subordinate to mind, so science © 
cannot play a finer role unless mind is prepared. for 
acceptance of the gifts of science. Here science js 
to be wedded to culture. Culture is a way of life 
and thought, and this can be cultivated and/or 
evolved by proper education. Education should turn 
the eye of the mind towards the light that dispels 
the darkness of ignorance, prejudice, and diverse 
ills of our life. Science will only be a tool in such 
an adventure and attempt, 


EDUCATION AND LIFE 


Owing to our cultural past we in India are often 
in confusion in adapting ourselves to the changes 
that have been brought about by the modern system 
of education. The fundamental goal of education is 
not only to impart knowledge, but to develop a moral 
character to lead the individua] to the perfection of | 
his power both physical and mental. It is for this 
reason that education should not stop at any parti- 
cular age starting from the kindergarten to th® 
university stage, but should continue throughout е ` 
whole of life. The system of education as followed 
in ashramas stands perhaps unique in the world. It 
may be difficult to follow but it shows the lofty 
spiritual ideal that the destiny of man is not to be 
submerged by worldly cares, but to raise himself above 
to a higher sphere. This is only possible by remain- 
ing in touch and contact with the people of the 
society at all levels, stages and times. To-day only 
such contact is found in political fields. In cultural 
and social sphere we are shy to mix even with men 
of identical thought and profession. This will be 
evident if a scrutiny be made on the functioning of 
different learned bodies of the modern age. We have 
societies of philosophers, chemists, botanists or such. 
How many of the learned people who have adopted | 
one or other discipline, are associated with'the above 
bodies after they have passed the doors of their aima 
7nater. 'This tends to indicate that we follow a coutse 
of education not for enlightenment of our mind and | 
spirit but for some materialistic gain. i ts 


WORLD-WIDE CULTURAL*CONTACTS ` 


Education is for the uplift of mind and, fiot 1 : 
the body. Perhaps, it is for this reasofeven techmMé | 


cal education is now being implrted in more 
advanced countries in a general way: St f. nob 
? 4 2 


to тог against heavy odds all the time. Meditation 
~~ iM essential in an attempt for solution of any problem. 





Wie facts only (text books сап М 
ingging an attitude of тіпа.“ The ide is again 
. gainitg ground that in order to make any substantial 
progress in human civilization, the life of the mind 
_ iS to be'encowraged АП these need a synthesis 
befween the thoughts of the people living in different 
 hemispheres by frequent discussion. This is more 
" Possible now as scientific achievements have anni- 
- hilated distances and differences, and brought the 
people of the world nearer to one another than 
ever before. The scholars of the different parts of 
the world may meet and discuss freely The idea is 
gradually gaining ground. In this venture we in 
India must not suffer from inferiority complex. The 
Western system of education is virtually based upon 
the principles as developed in India during the 
Buddhistic period and as had been enunciated in the 
Chanakya Slokas. For five years one may fondle a 
son, for 10 years one may spank him buf when he 
reaches the sixteenth year, one may 'consider him 
as a friend. In the Western system the child is 
induced to good habits by coaxing for the first six 
years. in the next 10 years the character is moulded 
by obedience and a definite code, and in the subse- 
quent period by commendation and glorification. 
The main object is to develop a character that may 
lead one to the perfection of his abilities. This may 
need education throughout the whole of life. Is it 
- not the same as has been followed in ancient India 
through the system of ashramas? Only with the 
change of environmenta] conditions, a nation may 
have to alter its ways and methods. Any such move 
needs a band of teachers who will have to work with 
a mission for creating students with a desire to learn 
ihe values of life. 


. SLAVISH WORSHIP OF WEST 


Education to-day, has mostly become a business 

of learning. When one unit is out of gear, we depend 

` on the other; but when both are disjointed we are 
in difficulties. A proper attitude of mind is neces- 
sary. Once we dream to become a nation like many 
others, evolving an opulent industry and commerce 
as. well as acquiring an immense military strength 
and at the same time, we are reminded of our past, 
“ава we sit to dream ‘over the philosophy of life. This 
. duel conception is often hampering our progress. We 
‘must fix up our path of action. What will we gain 
by pondering over the advancement made in other 
countries or by a slavish worship of the past? If а 
survey be made on the development of civilization as 
measured by the growth of industries and their 
command of markets, it would be found that many 


of the largest industrial organizations in the U.S.A. ` 


have a yearly sale ‘value of over Rs. 2,000 crores 
whereas our largest unit (Tata Iron & Steel) has a 
| sale of over Rs. 53.0 crores. This technical superiority 
of the West is bringing forth a distrust in the prowess 
and functioning of our men-scientists and techno- 
| Jogists. The result is that we are being entangled 
| more and more in the technicalities of other coun- 
| tries. If things continue in this way, India may 
‘lose the most valuable treasure—her culture. It is 
to be rergembered tha( man is man. Fire is dormant 
in every soul and this: can be fanned into flame. 
` This is even evident from persons who, although 


showing no apparent intelligence or sharpness in 
_ thelr school career, had risen to the zenith in their 
gubsequent life. This 45. nothing unusual, if we 
believe in our own law of karma. Karma is a 
equinuous opegation. We have no control over past 
| Karma, while the future is absolutely ours. For 
right “yerformance a proper training is however 
1. essential anq this is to be imparted to those who can 
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receive the same in proper perspective. Otherwise 
the power that one may obtain through Karma 
(Science and technology) will recoil upon oneself to 
his destruction. с 


THE HIGHEST SCIENCE 


For the present turmoil, the common man blames 
Science. It is not science which has’ encouraged to 
prepare weapons (atom bo fer example) for mass 
Slaughter. Science reveals the truth and mysteries 
of nature It has proved by nuclear fission as well 
as fusion that energy (eternal power) which cannot 
be destroyed, lies in a single unit. By its other func- 
tion science has given materials as hard as Steel, as 
warm as wool, as fine as silk, as transparent as glass, 
and as bright as precious stones. It is the accumu- 
lation of these material goods, that has tempted 
mankind to seek after what is pleasant to the sense 
in preference to what is good for saul. The question is 
being raised that this is due to the fact that science 
has given material things but has not given the con- 
ception to the mind of man as to his place in the 
vastness of the universe. 'The secrets of the universe 
are being revealed and/or discovered, but the secrets 
of the self remain where they were. This is where 
science has its limitation. Here another issue needs 
clarification and that is the aspiration of man. Is 
it to establish peace in his mind and round his 
environments? Science is in a position to do this 
if only everyone becomes a true scientist. A scientist 
is a man and a man is not an isolated individual but 
contains in himself the entire universe. ; 


“Behold, O Arjun, ihe entire universe in me as 
one whole and also many other things that you like 
to see"—(The Gita—Chapter XI, Sloka 7). 


This is true in all senses. In the materialistic 
world we have created pumps, friction-less joints, 
powerful lens, various vocal organs, audible instru- 
ments. But have we thought over that these are in 
no way better or finer than what our mortal body 
possesses such as heart, knee—or  wrist-joint, eyo, 
mouth, ear etc.? On the other side we will yet have 
to produce a faster vehicle than mind. So if we 
know ourselves, we know the universe. Science only 
makes an attempt to discover. For this one has to 
do his Karma bearing in mind that he is the supreme 
in body and mind. If he knows himself, he will 
know the supreme. 


“LOVE SCIENCE : LOVE YOURSELF" 


This concept of man is of more importance to 
man's future. Science in itself is neutral. It can 
heal or can kill It depends upon the outlook and 
mentality of the user whether science will used to 
create a new heaven or to destroy the ole fabric 
which man has spun. Scientist as a man in his 
mission is probing more and more into the mysteries 
of the Universe and one day he may even find out 
what has constituted himself at a position higher 
over all creatures. A true scientist will always remain 
a deep philosopher meditating and working for the 
fundamentals that are responsible for creating a 
difference between one or the other whether antmate 
or inanimate. It is for others to take advantage of 
this knowledge thus revealed for creating gqodwill 
amongst all and not for creating conditions of 
conflagration. Wherein lies the spirit -that induces 


а man to do a job good or bad?—it is the environment. 
But environment is man's creation. Science tries to 
make the environment smooth, soft, congenial and, 
mirthful and thereby offer opportunities to mankind, 
to live in contentment of mind, х | 
Love science, and man will love himself, Ҹ 


* 
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INCO-RANIAN RELATIONS THROUGH THE AGES 


By Dr. НІВА LALL CHOPRA, M.A., D.Litt. 


“Among the many peoples and races who have 
come in contact with and influenced India’s life 
and culture, the oldest and most persistent have 
been the Iranians. Indeed the relationship. pre- 
cedes even the beginnings of Indo-Aryan civiliz- 
ation, for it was out of some common stock that 
the  Indo-Aryans and the ancient Iranians 
diverged and took their different ways......Iran 
like India, was strong enough in the cultural 
foundations to influence even her invaders and 
often to absorb them. The Arabs, who con- 
quered Iran in the seventh century A.D. succumbed 
to this influence and in place of their simple 
desert ways, adopted the sophisticated culture of 
In India this Iranian influence was 
continuous and during the Afghan and Moghul 
periods in India, Persian was the court language 
of the country. This lasted up to the beginnings 
of the British period. All the modern Indian 
languages are full of Persian words.” 
(Discovery of India—Jawaharlal Nehru, Pp. 112-113). 


HE story of the Indo-Iranian 

cultural relations is actually the 

story of civilization in the East. 

As is evident from the legendary 

history of both the countries, 

India and Iran were inhabited by 

neople professing the same faith 

and speaking the same language. 

The Vedas bear witness to this 

assumption that Zoroaster started preaching a Vedic 
religion in Iran, which laid stress on the worship of 
fire. The sacred texts of the Hindus bear affinity 
with those of Zoroastrians. Slight phonetic varia- 
make it read like Vedic 

is evidenced not only in the 


of Sind, called themselves 

Persians by the Greeks as 

counter with them in the province of Fars. Parthavas 
and Pahlavas occur in Indian epic tradition also; but 
our brothers on the western side of Sind gave us 
the name of Hindus and our land Hindustan, In 
four places in Avesta’ (in Yasna, Meher Yasht, Tir 
Yasht and Vendidad) India is referred to as 
*Hapthindu"—the “Saptsindhu” of the Vedas com- 
prising the Punjab and. Sind. Thus actually, the 
word ‘Hindu’ was given to us by the Iranians and 
‘Parthavas’ and ‘Pahlavas’ to them from us.. The 
Greeks chan~ed the names of both of us to Indians 
and Persians. 


IRAN IN RAMAYANA & MAHABHARATA 


: The Ramayana, the oldest of our epics, bears 
— to the fact that Kaikeyi. the wife of 
atha and mother ef Bharata was the daughter 

of an Iranian Kayani king of Kekaya. The Iranian 


— 


~ 


kings of that territory used to prefix their names 
with ‘kaya’ like Kaiqobad, Kaikaoos and Kaikhusro. | 
When on the exile of Ramchandra, Bharata is recalled. 
from his Kayani maternal grand-father, he brings. 
with him the presents comprising hounds, woollen 
raiments and skins of antelopes, which were the 
speciality of Iran of those days. Similarly we find. 
in the Mahabharata that the blind Kaurava King. 
Dhritrashtra was married to Gandhari, the daughter 
of the king of Kandahar on the border of Iran, | 


In the legendary history of both India and Iram, 
we get references to kings and people of one country 
visiting the other. References to Pahlavas are to be 
found in Vishnu Purana, Vayu Purana, Harivansha ot 
Mahabharata, Raghuvansha, Mudrarakhshasa, Ka~ 


the wisest of the Iranians, to India, to search 
out the ‘water of life’ and he took away Panchtantra 
to his country, which contained tales of wit and 
wisdom and of practical value in the mundane life. 
The game of chess or Chatrang was also imported 
into Iran from India. ( 


EARLY HISTORICAL PERIOp 


In actual history, while going throngh the ruins 
of Persepolis one is struck with the structural gran- 
deur of the minarets of Darius and some of its ins- 
criptions. Darius Hystaspes—the great Achaemenian 
king—seems to have taken his inspiration from Manu 
or some earlier Hindu law-giver, when he declared to 
the people of his country in a language, which 
sounds like Vedic:— i 

“By the will of Ahuramazda, I am king of Kings, 

I love justice, I hate inequity, it is not my pleasure 

that the lower suffer injustice because of the higher 

—thus speaks Darius, the great Persian (Achaemenian) 

king (521-486 В.С)”. 


The foundations of this dynasty were laid by 
Cyrus the Great who ruled over’ Iran -from 561-529 
B.C. He cast his eyes on India and could annex only 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan ‘to his great émpire and 
died for the Punjab, which was considered 
to be the richest part of India. He was more or less 
like Babur from among the Achaemenians, but his 
successor Darius played the pole of Akbar and truly 
laid the foundations of his empire, ext®yding up "TO 
the Punjab by conquering it іп 512 B.C. Phnjab:yicie« 
ed the richest tribute of 360 gold talénts (equtWdlent 
to one million pounds) to the Persian’ empire of 
Darius. The name .of India is inscribed on the foyal 
palace of Persepolis as well аз° on the  Naggh-i- 
Rustam. The existence of a fire-temple in Taxila dis- 
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covered b Sir John Marshall, confirms tne шап 
influence there. Asoka the Great governed t north- 
| west part òf}India as its viceroy in the times of the 
| kingship ef father, Bindusara. Many Iranian cus- 
| torhs regarding the disposal of the dead were in vogue 
in Taxila. Asokan pillars from Ghazni to the south- 
| ern-most part of India are constructed on the pat- 


terns of pillars of Darius to be found in Persepolis. 


Is 
| Cyrus established benevolent monarchy in Iran and 
Fiti to the credit of Iran that the- monarchy still 
is i there continuously, and its close rivals, China 
and t, have relinquished it only in the twentieth 
| ceni and it is the proud privilege of the present 
| monarch of Iran that he is going to celebrate the 
anniversary of monarchy in his country in 
61, where more than 50 heads of different countries 

participate in its deliberations. 1 


` _ The Sasanians from Ardeshir Babakan (226-240 

D.) to Behramgur (420-440 A.D.) had always as- 

d to create good relations with India. Behramgur 

ed the court of Raja Shangal-of Kannauj and 

latter's daughter married . Behramgur whose 

ny was known as Gardhbhil Rajputs. Shangal, 

ving Behramgur’s fondness for poetry and 

music despatched with him twelve thousand  Luri 

се {о Iran and the place where they settled in 
that country is called Luristan, 


-Naushirwan (531-579 A.D), the just and the 
most illustrious of the Sasanians, married his 
daughter to Вара Rawal, the chief progenitor of 
the Rajputs. It was іп Naushirwan’s time that 
Panchtantra found its way to Iran with the name 
of Kalileh wa Dimnak. 


DIPLOMATIC ENVOYS EXCHANGED 


 Pulkesi II, а great Chalukyan king of South India 
defeated king Harsha in earlier half of the seventh 
century and sent an ambassadorial deputation to 
ing Khusro Parviz of Iran in 625 А.р. and from 
here in return an embassy was sent to the Indian 
—an event which is represented in a large fresco- 
nting in Cave No. 1 at Ajanta. The romance of 
Khusro and Shirin is also interestingly illustrated in 
the Ajanta caves. 


| . The Arab conquest of Iran in 651 A.D. was of 
great significance, which became a source of genuine 
mdship between India and Iran. The last 
oastrian king Yazdgird III found no refuge in his 
D country and was compelled to fly from there 
ards the East. He had three daughters, Mehr- 
u, Shahrbanu and Mahbanu. Mehrbanu was lost 
the mountains, Shahrbanu was married to Imam 
Hussain, the hero of Karbala and the grandson of 
Pro bhet Muhammad, whose progeny was known as 
Sayyids and the third Mahbanu is said to have been 
arrled to a Hindu prince of Udaipur, thus becomtng 
ап ancestor of the bravest and the most famous 
Rajputs of India. The Zoroastrians, in their zeal to 
orotect their sacred fire from pollution, turned their 
"towards India and since then, they are 
in India as Parsees—a community which has 
uinely contributed to the economic welfare of the 
try. One of the presidents of the Indian 
National Corfgress in its tarly years, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, the first Indian member of the British 
Parliament, was a Parsi. 


M.IN IND 
- 4-1 signigéant that India’ received Islam largely 
гой; иб. Iran refused to accept the introduc- 
don of Arabic language and culture and so did 
India. It was only fn Sind which was invaded by 


е \ e 


way, otherwise in the rest of the country, it was ^ 
Persian which became the court-language and the ® 
Persian customs and manners were in vogue in the 
Indian courts. DX 


The seventeen invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni 
wrought incalculable vandalism to Indian art and 
architecture, but the appraisal of the country by 
Al-Biruni brings into relief the high soelal order and 
the intellectual pursuits of spiritua] matters which 
were prevalent in the country at that distant date. 
The Shahnama of Firdausi got currency in India 
immediately after its composition and the first Hindi 
translation of it was done in Kashmir by Bodi Butt. 

Kashmir and Iran were always culturally inter- 
related. Panchiantra was sent from Kashmir to 
Iran in Naushirwan's time and the Persian language 
entered into the happy valley through the efforts of 
Shah Hamadan. From among the Hindus of India, 
Kashmiri Brahmins have always held aloft the torch 
of Persian language and culture and even after their 
migration from there to other parts of India due to 
their persecution by Sikandar, the idol-breaker,-they 
were the pioneers in the field much earlier than. fhe 
advent of the Mughals in India as will be evident 
from the two big volumes of Bahar-i-Gulshan-i- 
Kashmir. Precisely on the lines of the Shahnama 
of Firdausi, Kalhan Pandit composed his Rajtarangini, 
а legendary-cum-factual versified history of Kashmir 
in 1148 A.D. which starts with the Puranas and ends 
with the beginning of the eleventh century—thus 
laying the foundations of writing true history in 
Sanskrit on the lines of the Muslim chroniclers. 


PERSIAN IN INDIA 


With the coming of Mughals, Indian courts were 
saturated with Iranian influence and culture. Iran 
adopted Shia-ism as its state religion under the 
Safavids and did neither patronise nor encourage 
Persian poets or panegyrists, who found Mughal 
courts in India as the last, the best and the most 
appreciative refuge for their poetic talent and we 
have names of quite a few hundreds of them who 
were being provided for honourably from these 
courts. Humayun, under pressure from Sher Shah 
Suri of Bengal, was obliged to quit India and seek 
refuge with the Safavi king of Iran and on return 
from there with Iranian help, when the Delhi throne 
was restored to him, he brought with him some 
renowned Iranian painters, artists and architects. 
The reigns of Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjahan and 
Aurangzeb find superb Persian poets, historians and 
chroniclers in India, with whose contact the Indian 
talent got its proper training and we find Amir 
Khusro, Abul Fazl, Faizi, Urf, Naziri, Zahuri, Saib, 
Talib, Kalim, Hazin, Chandra Bhan Brahmin, 
Manohar Tawsani and others writing in standard 
Persian which was acceptable to the people of Iran. 
Indian contribution to Persian Lexicography is _ 
unrivalled in the whole of Persian literature up to 
today. It was a pleasant surprise for me to see on 
the walls of the Azarbaijan mosque of Teheran 
written the following famous Persian verse of 
Chandra Bhan Brahmin signifying the width and 
adaptability of the Iranian mind: 


Babin karamat-i-butkhana-i-mara ai shaikh 
Ke chun kharab shawad khana-i-khuda gardad 
“О religious preceptor, see the miracle of our 
idol-temple, ج‎ 


Which when ruined, still remains a house of God." 

Hafiz, the most famous bard of Persian literature 
was invited by Sultan Ghiasuddin of Bengal to India, 
but he could not comply with his wishes due to rough 
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VEGETABLE RESOURCES IN WATE 


By Dr. K. BISWAS, 


MA, DSe. (Edin), FRSE., FN.L, F.A.S., F.B.S., Director, Medicinal Plants, — | 
Government of West Bengal, ex-Superintendent, Indian Botanic Garden, Calcutta. е) 


ATER is the sustainer of life. 

Thus, creation proceeded from 

water. After the great deluge 

when the earth with its moun- 

tains and forests all remained 

submerged, Lord  Basudeva called 

upon Manu, the great Law-Giver, 

and commanded him to protect 

all forms of plant and animal 

lives for. the preservation of creation and evolution 
of plant and animal lives on the earth. 

The evolution of plant and animal lives, as re- 
vealed. in the researches of biologists, begins from 
the. minutest microscopic flagellated unicellular or- 
ganism known as protista, The plant and animal 

. developed from this tiny microscopic organism into 
two separate branches of life—the plant life and the 
animal life. The body of this protista is about two to 
five hundredth part of a millimeter. Thus, all types 
of plant and animal lives composing the flora and 
the fauna of the present time are believed to have 
evolved. from such microscopic simple- flagellated 
organisms and reached their highest stage exhibit- 
ing the most elaborate, complex and highly ad- 
vanced forms. Millions of years ago in the days of 
yore giant pre-historic trees and animals were pet- 
rified and carbonized, and thus got embedded in the 
earth's crust. Some of them are deposited in the 
form of. vast coal seams and fossil beds of plants and 
animals in different parts of the world, and these 
indicate the early history of plants and animals on 
the earth. The evolution of plant and animal lives 
as-envisaged in our ancient scriptures also supports 
to some extent the Darwinian theory of evolution 
which brought a renaissance in the modern biologi- 
cal investigations all over the world. 


FLOWERS OF THE SEA 


About three-fourths of the globe are water and 
enormous “unfathomed caves of Ocean" bear nume- 
rous plant and animal organisms which originate, 
grow and die in the depths of the seas and oceans. 
In the freshwater lakes, jheels, tanks and ponds too 


plants and animals live in mutua] harmony on a- 


principle of give-and-take policy. The plants give 
food and shelter to the animals, and the animals in 
their turn give manure and body-building elements 
to the plants. The salt water, brackish water, fresh 
water—all have been serving as wonderful media for 
the vegetable organisms to grow and perform their 
life-history year in and year out from time imme- 
morial The ice-water in the Arctic and snowy moun- 
tains and the water of some of the artesian wells and 
other sub-soil waters as well as the rain-water Co 
not contain any organism unless these are conta- 
minated. The bulk of the vegetable lives, therefore, 
is confined to all kinds of surface water, that is, 
the oceans, the seas, the canals, the rivers, the lakes, 
‘the. ponds, and the jheels etc. harbouring numerous 
forms of plants and animals. The aquatic plants 
flourish most luxuriantly mainly in the two main 
water, namely, 
Educ cioe 
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the marine including brac- · 
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kish water and the fresh water. Vegetable lives in 
these two types of water differ in their structures 
and methods of reproduction and life-history. , It is 
not possible to deal with all these numerous kinds of 
plants Ifving in the two expanses of water. The sa- 
lient features of the vegetable lives in these two 
types of water with special reference to h 1 
welfare are dealt with. here. Each expanse of sea, OF 
ocean, or lake forms a unique medium: in which 
minutest microscopic plant-life as well as larg 
plants, some of them are several thousands of 
long, occur in the sea-beds, and along the sides either 
submerged or exposed to the tidal waves. These 
plants of the marine waters are commonly known as 
sea-weeds. They are well-known for their marvel- 
lous display of colour and designs in their fronds 
which serve as exquisite objects of art. They are 
rightly called the flowers of the sea by the poets: | 
Call us not weeds, we are the flowers of the 
sea, | 
For beautiful, bright, ата gay tinted are ше: 
We grow independent of  sun-shine от 
showers: ig: 
Then call us not weeds, we are ocean’s own 


; 


flowers. j 


SEA-WEEDS AS FOOD 4 


Sea-weeds are also valuable materials for vae 
rious economic uses. They supply food to many seas 
animals, such as, whales. Many unicellular floating, 
plants in the sea serve as food to fishes, such as, 
cod-fish, which yields valuable cod-liver oil. -The 
original source of this valuable nutritious oil is the 
microscopic marine plankton algae. One great biolo- 
gist asserted that the food problem could be —— 
by using these vast masses of floating plants and 
animals occurring in the seas and the oceans. The 
sea-weeds can also serve as food to man and animal. 
They are rich in soda, potash, iodine, nitrogen, silica, 
lime, carbon, and bromine and, in fact, these form) 
a good source of iodine. The tough gum-weed (Gra- 
cilaria tenax) is used for the preparation of -glue 
and varnish. Species of Gelidium, Gracilaria and 
others found to grow along the Indian coasts are 
the well-known Ceylon-moss or Agar-Agar used for 
food, preparation of ice-cream, and culture medium) 
for bacteria and fungi. Many other sea-weeds which” 
are grown in and about coasts of Madras and Bom- 
bay are vast resources which can profitably be uti- 
lised for solving the food problem and organic mae 
nure. It is said that war has made sea-weed—ea 
in many forms in different parts of Britain—a fami-. 


Har food to many people who had never heard of it. 
as a food before. Dulse, a, spgcies of all, singo 
leaved sea-weeds, is often eaten uncooked by: th 
Scots. In some parts of England it is s@rmed = 


roast mutton or as a savoury on toast. · “Sea- 
bread", sometimes „called "laver pread”, is ро 


on the Welsh coast. 3 
One American authority declared recently t 


the world is foolish to rely so much on wheat 
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‘plies, us Xhere are equally good crops to be,harvest- 
ed from fhe sea. There was enough nutritious vege- 
tation “grown in the Saragasso sea alone to feed all 
‘Europe, he said, if only it were harvested and pre- 
pared for human consumption. 


MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRIES 


In some of the beds of the oceans haye been 
discovered vast areas covered with deposit of fossil 
remains of the most remarkable unicellular plant 
(Кпоп as Diatom. These unicellular plant organisms 
bear on their silicified walls markings of extraordi- 
nary beauty. The artists and microscopists enamour~ 

d of the artistic beauty of the markings on their 
lis, use them for their designs and for testing the 
dissolving power of microscope. The fossil beds of 
Diatoms or Diatomaceous earth, as these are called, 
are valuable raw materials for various industrial 
urposes. Researches reveal that these are used as an 
absorbent for liquid nitro-glycerine, to make an ex- 
losive, dynamite, that could be transported with 
comparative safety. The ashes are also used in the 
‘filtration of liquids, especially those of sugar refi- 
neries,’ ‘for polishing engines, and are good mate- 
rials for tooth-paste' Recent discovery: indicates 
at there is a possibility of occurrence of such de- 
osit of Diatomaceous earth in and about the Anda- 
ns and the Laccadive islands in the Indian Ocean. 


The potentiality of utilising the vegetable life 
of fresh water reservoir in our country is also enor- 
mous. The microscopic organisms as well as the 

higher plants are valuable food for fishes, and are 
- thus used in pisciculture. Many water plants, such as, 

Kalmi sak—(Ipomea reptans), Susni sak—(Marselia 
quadrifolia}, Hinche sak—(Enhedra fluctuens), are 
cooked as vegetable and widely eaten in India. They 
are also of medicinal value and used for purifying 
blood, curing insomnia and acidity, and treating eye- 
trouble. The larger aquatic plants must, however, 
not be allowed to grow in such larger quantity as to 
choke up the tanks and lakes, and thus cause un- 
hygienic and insanitary condition for fish fauna and 
making water unpotable. The vegetation must, 
therefore, be controlled and kept. growing in such a 
manner that a balance between vegetable and ani- 
mai lives is properly’ maintained. If the  plant-life 
‘cause chokage, there will be dearth of oxygen in 

. the water, and the animal life including fishes might 

«die en masse, as it often happens during hot weather 
due to over-dose of carbon dioxide. . 


MANUFACTURE OF FOOD 


. ' Attempts are being made in Europe and U.S.A. 
manufacturing wholesome food from the unicellu- 
*algae—CAlorella vulgaris—a common alga of In- 
ian fresh-water. The culture of this alga in acres 
of water as a veritable algae farm from which whole- 
‘some food can be manufactured for human con- 
sumption, has been undertaken in U.S.A. and other 
countries. “It is said that а species having single cell 
lant called algae or Chlorella which was far ahead 
converting sun'& energy into food, than any other 
plant known in the vegetable kingdom, after addi- 
tion of mineral fertilisers (potash, nitrogen, phos- 
phate) into water along with carbon dioxide gas re- 
sulting algae was rich in 89% food, without roots, 
stems, and leaves, After controlling chemicals and 
S one can grow starch (grain) sugar, protein, cil 
1tamins." ps 


*Afte an experiment of California University 
rch: Section 89% oil was produced from one lb. 
ae, one acre of pond grown Chlorella was equal 
С acres of soil yield requiring no tillage, seeding, 
rain or severe human labour required for soil grown 
. "Here fgod was manufactured according to 
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Schedule, similar to factory method continuously 
and harvesting was also easy ‘through pumping 
contrivances and thus one person was  ablé to take 
care of 100 acres of algae farm very easily." 


The vegetable lives in the' rivers and flowing 
waters are not many due to the strong current of 
the waters, and in some cases the muddy colour of 
the water prevents the light to ° penetrate through, 
and the conditions of life in such waters are not 
favourable for supporting vegetable life in large 
numbers, excepting a few members of current-water 
plankton-algae. 


BACTERIA-FREE GANGES WATER 


The current water of the Ganges contains va- 
luable elements, and the plankton coming from the 
sea, especially down-streams, are valuable food for 
Hilsa and other fishes of great deficacy. The water 
has got also much antiseptic properties, as" it can 
easily be seen from the Ganges water, which, if kept 
stored in a vessel for many months does not en- 
courage growth of bacteria, plants or animals, It is 
believed that the Ganges water contains “Bacterio- 
phage,” and the great scientist Prof. Hans  Molisch 
agreed with the writer that it must be this and also 
other chemical and physical properties in the water 
of the Ganges which prevent growth of germs of 
diseases and kill the germs of many infectious disea- 
Ses, like cholera, typhoid etc. if and when it occurs 
in the water and exposed to the direct sun light for 
more than 5-10 seconds. It is, therefore, quite natu- 
ral for the religious Hindus to pray to Ganga and 
even to invoke the presiding deity when pouring this 
sacred water into the mouth of dying Hindus. It is, 
therefore, no wonder, that so mùch sanctity is as- 
cribed to the water of our sacred Ganga, which as 
our mythological story goes, flowed down on the 
earth from the matted hair of the head of Lord 
Shiva to purify the sins of the earth. Ganga is the 
source of our irrigation of land and an important 
route for communication. Ganga brings fishes. Gan- 
ga is the main source of migration of myriads of bio- 
logical life. Ganga takes away all our dirts and deb- 
riş. Ganga supplies our drinking water. Ganga is 
the source of medium of biology. Ganga purifies the 
rich, the poor, the sinful and holy alike without dis- 
tinction of caste and creed and religion, .Let us all 
ые down to the holy mother Ganga of our sacred 
and. 


O, Gangaya Narayanaya Shivaya Namo Nama 


(I bow to the holy Ganga and the Lord Nara- 
yana, the Lord whose abode is in water, and. the 
Lord Shiva—the all-pervading energy sustaining the 
creation with its never-ending manifestation of life. ) 


The vegetable life in water is a world by itself. 
Anyone standing on the side of a sea, lake, or a 
tank, a jheel, a pond, or a puddle, and observing 
plants and animals floating, swaying, dancing and 
playing in the water in their natural beauty, cannot 
but wonder at the marvels of the sea and the pond- 
life, and will find in them “complete expression of 
the will of God in things created.” He will then 
surely try to peep into the secrets of “organic crea- 
tion in the midst of which our lives are embedded.” 
Researches on the vegetable life in the fresh and 
marine waters are sure to reveal many important 
results for the solution not only of the food problem, 
but also of mysteries of plant and animal lives in 
the marine and fresh-waters, which are likely to 
have direct or indirect bearing on the human life 
and welfare of mankind at large. 


Then study her with reverence high, and 


she will give the key, 
So shalt thou learn to comprehend: to the 


secrets of the sea. (MARIE J. EWEN), 





INDIA'$ CONTRIBUTION 
TO 


International Civil Aviation 


By D. CHAKRAVERTI 


. Retired Deputy Director of Civil Aviation, India. . 


N the present days, when India is 

playing such an important role in 

various spheres of international 

activities, one is often asked,— 

"What contribution has India 

made or is making in the field of 

international civil aviation ?" 

Those who keep themselves up- 

J to-date in their knowledge of 

international civil aviation have a fairly good idea 

of the part that India is playing in the International 

Civil Aviation Organization—in the Council of 

Nations in the field of civil aviation. They are also 

familiar with the contribution that the Indian airline 

—Air India International—has made in the sphere 

of international air transport, but many of them 

often fail to go any further and indicate any other 

contribution that India has made in the development 

of civil aviation in the past and its progress in the 
present. 


The contribution that India has made in the 
International Civil Aviation Organization is by no 
means ‘imsignificant and the work that Air India 
International has done in the field of international 
air transport has received unstinted praise even from 
‘quarters which could not possibly be branded as 
blindly biased towards India. Valuable as these con- 
tributions are, they do not give a clear indication, or 
paint а complete picture of India’s full contribution 
in the development of international civil aviation. 


FIRST FLICHT ACROSS ATLANTIC р 34 652. 


In order to have а correct perspective of the 
picture, we shall have to go back a few years in the 
history of international civil aviation. As is well 
known, civil aviation was born soon after the end of 
World War I. It was during the twenties that civil 
aviation made rapid progress. The U.S.A, with its 
enormous resources in man and material went ahead 
by leaps and bounds. In Europe, international civil 
aviation, though far behind according to the 
American standard, also made significant progress. 
One has to note, that in those days, civil aviation of 
the Old World had no way of coming in contact with 
that of the New World. The Atlantic was the insur- 
mountable barrier that kept the two worlds completely 
apart. The civil aviation of those days had not learnt 
to take the Atlantic in its stride. The day when the 
flight across the Atlantic was a matter of daily 
schedule was still years ahead. One still recalls the 

*day in 1927, when Lindbergh made his flight across 
the. Atlantic and became a national hero overnight. 
His dehievement was hailed as the greatest event of 
. that period. 


the Atlantic every day and people take no more 
notice of these flights than they do of the buses and 
the local trains that they may be taking every morn- 
ing to go to their places of business or work. Aviation 
has certainly progressed in the course of the last - 
30 years. 


In those early years of aviation, with the insur- | 
mountable barrier of the Atlantic lying between them, - 
civil aviation in Europe and civil aviation in America — 
grew up independently of each other, with no possi- - 
bility of any close link between the two. This had | 
an important bearing on the development of civil | 
aviation of later years. The Atlantic was a stan 
challenge to civil aviation and both the designers 
aircraft апа the operators of airlines knew full well | 
that the challenge will have to be met head on if | 
civil aviation was not to remain in straight jacket 
all its life. We know how civil aviation has won the — 
day but this success came only after World War П 
and the War certainly accelerated the progress of 
civil aviation and hastened the advent of the day of 
conquest of the Atlantic by civil aviation. But that 
is another story and we need not go into it here. 


A 
During the decade, ending with 1930 or so, civil 3 
aviation in Europe had been making steady progréss. | 
The size of aircraft on scheduled airlines was getting | 
bigger, the amount of traffic was increasing, and the | 
airlines were opening up new routes to connect the E 
capitals and the business centres of Europe. : 


POLITICAL & GEOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS 


After the airlines in Europe had established 
themselves on a firm footing айа gained enough -ex- 
perience of running air services, they naturally. did | 
not feel satisfied to remain confined within the — 
bounds of Europe. They had the natural urge ‘to go 4 
further afield and break new ground. E 


When the airlines were exploring the possibility 
of extending their routes, they had to face a fe 
political and geographical problenfs. 


To the west of Europe lay the Atlantic» and ¢ 
mentioned before, at that time an extension of t 
airline in that direction was out of the question. 
the east lay Russia and even though at the time 
people had not started talking about the “Tr 
Curtain", they had started *eeling “preset - 
Besides, Russia was not in'a position—norNn a moca 
—to welcome any airline from the West. ™s 
extension of the airlines towards that direction 
equally unfeasible. So the only alternative lef 
the airlines at that time, was to extend towards ti 
south—to reach the continents of Africa, Asid 
Australia by a leap across the Mediterranear 

While the operators | their ^ 
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jnsiderind the question of the extension of-the air 
routes “rom Europe, political considerations came 

to the picture. The nations which had made consi- 

rable progress in civil aviation in Europe were also 
‘the colonial powers. 


"These countries had their dominions and colonies 
in South East Asia, Africa, and Australia and they 
were extremely eager for a rapid means of com- 
munication with these territories in the far-off parts 

of tHe world. Thus Great Britain was interested in 
| air service to South Africa, India, and Australia; 


nsiderations which gave the incentive for the 
expansion of the air services from Europe to South 
East Asia and Australia. 


When these countrles decided on the extension 
their air services to the Far East, the importance 
India in this field was immediately recognised. A 

glance at the map of this part of the world will show 
that there were three routes by which Europe could 
be linked up. with Indo-China, East Indies, and 
Australia. The first was across Russia, the second 
across India, and the third across the Indian Ocean. 
As has been explained before, for political reasons 
` а route across Russia was out of the question. For 
technical reason a route across the Indian Ocean 
was also impracticable. In those days a range of five 
hundred miles or so was considered to be.a magni- 
ficent performance for an aircraft and even this 
range had to be obtained only with the price of 
considerable sacrifice of valuable payload. In view 
‘of this position, the only possible route which offered 
no insurmountable political or geographical obstacles 
‘was across India. 


` When all the countries interested in the develop~ 
‘ment of’ civil aviation were convinced of the fact that 
without the active co-operation of India, develop- 
ment of civil aviation was unthinkable, they tried 
"their best to persuade India to play her role which 
` had come to her because of her geographical posi- 
on. One may also mention here that Great Britain 
as one of the parties vitally interested in this 
development of civil aviation. 


| India was in a difficult position. In those days 

India was not in a position to lay down her own 

cies. But in this matter Great Britain took the 

of the Government of India into consideration 

d the Government of India did not want to act 

оиб creating a certain amount of public opinion 

in its favour. Besides, the economic resources avail- 

le ‘to the country had also to be taken into full 

consideration before an international commitment 
could be made. 


long deliberations and consultations 

ongst the. parties concerned, the Government of 

India decided to put India on the air map of the 

'orld and provide facilitles for the airlines which 
were flyimg across the-country at the time. 


This decision of India to provide ground facili- 

to the Miternatigmal airlines which were flying 
herfterritory had many economic and politi- 
Mations. In the first place, the cost of 
roviding. the facilities for the airlines was not 
ingpnsiderable. 
Pakistan were parts of India end the territory of 
ndia extended from Karachi on the west to Victoria 
on the southern tip of Burma. The distance 

the two points, as the aircraft flew those 


—E 


At that time both Burma and. 


jo 


days, was nearly three thousand miles. Along this" 
distance aerodromes of suitable’ dimensions and 
‘surface had to be laid every few hundred miles. As 
the range of the aircraft was comparatively small 
and the aircraft were not suitably equipped to fly in 
bad weather, emergency landing grounds were 
essential for the safety of aircraft. . Meteorological 
services had also to be provided on an adequate scale. 
This meant the setting up of a huge network of 
observatories all over the country and a number of 
forecasting centres all along the route. For the sake 
of safe navigation and economic operation of the air 
services an efficient tele-communication service was 
an essential requirement. These were certainly 
heavy commitments that India took upon herself 
when she agreed to provide ground facilities for 
international air services. It may also be mentioned 
here that at that time, India had no air services-- 
internal or external—of her own. * So she had no 
direct interest in the ground facilities that she pra- 
vided at the time. As the number of internattonal 
services flying across India was small, the financial 
return on the capital invested was almost negligible. 


In implementing this policy of providing ground 
facilities for international civi] aviation, Government . 
of India had to face some criticism. It was stated 
in certain quarters that the Government was 
embarking on this policy involving heavy capital and 
recurring expenditures not in national interest, but 
only to serve the interest of some foreign airlines, 
including those of Great Britain. There were, how- 
ever, many in India who did not subscribe to this 
point of view. They felt that to keep the develop- 
ment of ground organisation in abeyance till India 
was in a position to start her own internal airlines, 
was a short-sighted policy which would hamper 
progress of civil aviation in the country in ‘the 
long run. 


SIGNIFICANT DECISION 


When one looks back on the progress of» civil 
aviation during the last twentyfive years, one feels 
convinced that this decision of India to provide 
ground facilities on her territory, for the inter- 
national air services, was one of the greatest contri- 
butions that any country has ever made for. the 
progress of international civil aviation. It is difficult 
to say how international civil aviation would. have 
progressed if India had not provided the facilities at 
that time. As I have explained before, without the 
facilities in India, the air services from Europe could 
not have reached Far East or Australia. With the 
insurmountable obstacle of the Atlantic on the West 
and the vast land of India on the East, civil aviation 
would have been cramped and would have had very 
limited scope of expansion. And one wonders if civil 
aviation would have had to wait for ten years or 
more before it could provide aircraft of adequate 
performance to fly across the Atlantic in the West-or 
India in the East. ; 


If India's contribution to international civil 
aviation had been invaluable in the past, it has-been 
no less valuable in recent years. India has been & 
member of the International Civil Aviation Organis- 
ation ever since its birth and has been elected to the 
Council of that organisation in all the elections that 
have taken place since that time. It may be men- 
tioned here in passing that India's part in inter- = 
national civil aviation has not gone without recog= 
nition in the international field. In some of the 
elections in Internationa] Civil Aviation Organisation 


(Continued on Page $4). 





WHY RELIGION? 


By Dr. ROMA CHAUDHURI 
Principal, Lady Brabourne College, Calcutta. 


T the very dawn of human civi- 
lization, the most profound ques- 
tion of the world was asked in 
India by a housewife, (Maitreyi); 
with no pretension to any deep 
yearning or scholastic achieve- 
ment, thus: 

“What shall I do with that 
which cannot make me immor- 

tal?" (Brihadaranyak Upanisad—2.4.3.), 


This desire for immortality is an 
fundamental, universal desire of mankind, 


It may be said that Immortality is the very 
Law of Nature herself. In the physical world, we 
have the Great Law of Conservation of Energy, 
which asserts with confidence that `2 material 
world is like a closed circle, with neither beginning 
nor end, so that Matter cannot be destroyed, but 
can have only changes of form, and is accordingly, 
something ever-continuous, ever-existent. eternal, In 
the same manner, in the animal world, too, we have 
another Great Law, viz: the Law of Self- 
Preservation and Race-Preservation, Which also tells 
us with equal confidence that the *~~~'xs does not 
die, even when the individuals do — for, from 
parents to progeny, through chromosomes and genes, 
the same characteristics are transmitted, generation 
after generation, according to the Principle of 
Heredity. In this way, Physical Immortality and 
Biological Immortality do, indeed, constitute the 
very соге and essence of this vast and variegated 
universe of ours which, in the midst of all apparent 
changes and endings, death and destruction, goes 
on persisting and persisting, in one form or other, 


in an endless, ever-revolving cycle. 
“HUMAN IMMORTALITY” 


But is this the kind of Immortality that we 
desire? Apparently not, for, here there is really 
nothing to desire for — these being inevitable Laws 


which bring about their own effects mechanically 
without any desire or striving on the part of any 
one at all. So, the Immortality we desire for is 
not, surely, a Law of Nature, but rather an excep- 
tion to it,—something which we have to strive for 
and achieve, through sweat and tears, through one- 
pointed attention and energy. Now, what are our 
ordinary worldly desires? From the cognitive side, 
desire for Knowledge; from the conative side, desire 
for Power; and in between the two, the real desire 
from. the emotive side, viz: the desire for Love, or 
in other words, Fame. This is nothing but the 
désire to be remembered by all with affection for 
our Knewledge and Power, and thereby be immor- 


eternal, 


e talised in their hearts. This may be called “Human 


Immortality,” as contrasted from the 


“Physical | 
Immortality,” found in the Material hien — 
Animal W 


“Biological Immortality,” found in the 
WHAT IS REAL IMMORTALITY ? 


But, is even this enough? Is even this real 
Immortality? Just as we have certain inviolable 
physical and psychical laws, so we have also several 
inviolable spiritual laws or ; and one of the 
most fundamental of these is that what is selfish 
can never have any real or eternal value, Hence, 
this selfish desire for Immortali 


cannot really be called “Immortality” at all. . Just 


any proper sense of the term, so exactly, this 
ar a Fame alizo cannot make one really immortal 
at 


So, we have to rise still higher to urs qme 


mortality in the real sense of the term. This is | 


"Spiritual Immortality," which, really, is 


but a tautology—for, Immortality is only and — | 
Immortality of the Spirit—the Body—or ‘Deha’ iS 


dissolved, the vital-breath or ‘Prana’ is stifled, the 
Mind or 'Manas' 
ciousness disappears—whatever the Scientists, might 
Physicists, the F'ologists, the Psychologists t 
tell us. But the only Reality that really persists - is 
the Spirit, the self or the Soul, the 'Atman.' And 
herein lies the essential necessity of. Religion, the 
eternal messenger of Spiritual Immortality” on 
earth. 


Here, thrée questions naturally arise 
Spiritual MAURIS what is Religion, 
relation between the two—in which alone we shall 
find answer to the query we started with: “Why 
Religion?” ч 


THE ATMAN, THE SOUL 


Thus, firstly, Spiritual Imfnortality implies. 
only one thing, viz: that the Spirit, the self or the 
Soul the Atman is ever-perfect, ever-full, ever- 
developed. It has no birth and death, no increase 
and decrease, no change of any kind whatsoever. 
Whatever be its ——— it be only’ cons- 
ciousness in essence, or. both cons 


bliss in essence, or neither; whether it be only an 


Essence without - Attributes, (Nirvisesa)" or an 


Essence with Attr'butes. (Savisesa)—leaving -aside ` 


all these metaphysical controversies — it may be 


asserted, with no fear of dispute that it is Eternal - 
(Existence, ie. what it is, it is {тот all eternity А 


and will continue to be so. : 


RELICION : DHARMA : IDEAL 


Secondly, Religion, too, ia only one — 
viz: that it is a firm basis, a support er a foot-hold ` 


foe: irm. придо ЧӨ SNe AME Numerous dài 


through Fame | 


‘as the Matter-particles, or the genes that simply 
continue to persist, cannot be called “Immort ES 


implying , merely empirical cons- — 


Л 
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nitions, of “Religion” have been attempted in 

i theological systems, in different ages. But, 
the term “Dharma” in Sanskrit gives, perhaps, the 
"best etymological meaning of “Religion” as “опе 


the more it is clinging to self-existence, self-expan- 
sion, self-exultation, the more it is becoming. bitter, 
bewildered, bereaved. : 

So, is it not time for Religion to step in to res- 


that supports” implying a two-fold two-sided sup- 
port, viz: Religion supports or holds’ the Universe; 
the Universe, in its turn, supports or holds Religion 


tore new Life, new Hope, new Faith? Is it not time 
for it to tell the mad and nuddled Modern Man 
that the Immortality he is constantly aiming at, 


- Religion is nothing if it be not embodied in the 
| Universe, and enshrined in the hearts of men. 
. Thus, Religion does not necessarily involve a belief 
| $n.God—in India, at least, there have been and are 
` Religions that are atheistic in nature—but a belief 
_ in an. Ideal, above the trammels of the merely 
| earthly existence; in the Soul, above the bondage 
_ ©] the body; in a Life Eternal, above the fleeting 


will as constantly elude him, unless he can discover 
the Immortal Spirit within, and mingle it with the 
Spirit of all? i 


In the answer to this question, lies the answer 
to the fundamental question: “Why Religion?” 

“Why Religion?” Simply because it is Life itself, 
Love itself, Loveliness itself—combined into one 


mundane shadows. In such an Ideal, in such a Soul, 
ên such a Life Eternal only can one find a Founda- 
tion, firm and permanent, soothing and solacing. 
ere? Cm 


RELIGION : MIRROR OF IM MORTALITY 


— Thirdly, the relation between Spiritual Im- 
mortality and Religion also implies only one thinz, 
viz: that Religion mirrors Spiritual Immortality, 
just as a mirror reflects the sun. It is through Re- 
ligion that we come to know that the Soul is Im- 
mortal, present in all its beauty, majesty and glory 
from all eternity, waiting only to be recognized and 
realised, when the veil of Ignorance is lifted up. 
When dark clouds hide the sun from our vision, the 
loss is on our own part, as we, for the time being, 
| fail to see the ever-present sun—and not on that 
.'of the sun itself, which is always there, whether 
М actually seen ог not. And the wind that blows 
| these clouds off does not, indeed, newly create the 
| sun. to shine for us; but only reveals the ever- 
| shining sun, so long temporarily concealed from us, 
- o us. In the very same manner, Religion is the 
| wind for us, the sustaining, exhilarating, enlivening 
wind that blows off all the dark clouds of Ignorance 
| that darken our lives, stifle our breath, confine us 
‘in & narrow dungeon, besmear us with filthy mud, 


| submerge us in a stinky mire. 
WORLD'S FIVE MALADIES 


The whole world is now darkened, stifled, con- 

| fined, besmeared ‘and submerged — darkened by 
foolishness, stifled by hatred, confused by selfish- 
mess, besmeared by dishonesty, submerged in despair. 
‘These, undoubtedly, are the Five Main Maladies of 
ine Modern World that have almost brought it on 
ihe brink of death. 


. It cannot be denied that in spite of all his 
spectacular, breath-taking achievements in the 
‹ ‘of Science,» Economics, Politics, Arts and 
Crafts, and what not, the Modern Man is a very 
foolish one, as he is not yet able to look upon the 
whole universe, whole Mankind as his own—but is 
àt-not very foolish for a part to think itself abso- 
‘lutely distinct from the whole to which it essentially 
belongs? This foolishness generates hatred for 
others; this hatred generates selfishness or strivings 
for one’s own sélf alone; this selfishness generates 
(dishonesty, or attempts to gather everything for 
| one’s own self, depriving all others; this dishonesty 
‘finally generates despair, for such selfish and dis- 
honest strivings can never succeed according to all 
laws, physical or spiritual. 


ORLD OF DESPAIR . 
In. this way, the Modern World has inevitably 
come a World of Despair, a World of Frustrations 
end Failings, a-World that has*lost all hopes and all 
ths, and finally, a World that has grown Desperate 


Grand Whole: Bliss, the last word of all scholastic 
investigations, of all theological dogmas, of all 
philosophical wranglings. 
And— . 
"Who would have lived, who would have 
breathed, if there were no Bliss around?” 
(Taittiriya-Upanisad). е ч 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 


(Continued From Page 22) 


for the seats on its Council, in recent years, India 
had obtained her seat as one of the most important 
providers of ground facilities for international air 
transport. 


ENVIABLE RECORD : JET ACE 


Within the last few years, India has also come 
into the field of international air transport. It was 
in 1948 that India first started her air service to the 
U.K. In the course of the last eleven years, Indian 
airline has made considerable progress. It has now 
regular services not only to the U.K. but also to East 
Africa, Australia, and Japan. In the near future, 
India intends to extend her air service to the United 
States of America. It is certainly an enviable record. 
It is however too early to make a correct assessment 
of India’s contribution to international civil aviation 
in this field. We, however, feel confident that the 
future historians wil not find India's contribution in 
this field to be in any way insignificant. 


With the advent of the Jet Age India has been 
faced with new problems. It is unnecessary to go 
into all these problems here. Many of them are 
already well-known, others may be too complex for 
an analysis in this article. But one may say with 
all truth that in this new age also India is playing 
her role well All the facilities that India has 
provided so far are upto international standards. 
The Special Panel that the ICAO set up to examine 
the adequacy of the existing facilities all around the 
world, for the operation of Jet aircraft, has not found 
the facilities in India to be deficient. So in the 
modern aeronautical world, India continues to be on 
the air map of the world. 


When international civil aviation was in its 
infancy, India had made valuable contribution for 
its development. During the past. quarter of a 
century, India has done her bit to keep international 
civil aviation on the right lines. She has: played a 
useful part in preventing international civil aviation 
from being caught in the devastating whirlwind of 
international power politics. Now that internation 
civil aviation stands at the threshold of the Je 
Age, India has made her contribution in preparing 
the ground for the future in a well-balenced manner. 


India can look back on the past with sa 
she looks to the future with confidence 


tion and 


Ei 





PLANNING OF RURAL HOUSING 


ae 


By A. N. KERR, Engineer 4 


"FORE the last World War, the 
ow standard of a major portion of 
cural housing was an outstanding 
feature. During the war, shortage 
of man-power and building mate- 
mals in addition to longer hours 
of work was responsible for tne 
neglect of even normal mainten- 
ance and repair. When the war 
Was over, our country achieved independence. During 
these last 12 years of our independence, the restrict- 
ing condition of essential] building materials has al- 
ready been considerably improved and it is hoped now 
that improved economie conditions will permit appre- 
ciable rural building programme and raising of living 
standards. 


c 

In the rural areas of our country the farmer’s 
house is his place of business as well as his domicile 
and the farmer's wife is his partner in business, The 
wife manages the kitchen and its gardens, helps in 
poultry rearing, makes butter and preserves food for 
off-season consumption, as unemployment covers 
nearly six months in the year among the farmers. 
These items should also be considered as sources of 
the family income, Therefore, we must consider rural 
housing in this light, as the farmer’s house is not 
just a dwelling place, it functions in a dual capacity. 
It is an abode as well as a workshop, 


Truly speaking, the villages are the very life and 
soul of the Indian nation, its perennial source of 
strength and joy. This has been so for centuries and 
will be so in the future. If the villages lie idle and 
uncreative, the springs of India’s energies will dry 
up. 


Broadly speaking, India is predominantly an agri- 
cultural country, and contains more than a fifth of 
the world’s rural people and 75% of India’s popula- 
tion, ог. 250 million people or so, depend on agricul- 
ture for their livelihood. 


Yet, the villagers have for long been neglected, 
As a result, when India became free, her rural com- 
munity remained the most impoverished in the world. 
It is a tragedy that tens of thousands of backward 
villagers in our country are slowly sinking to lifeless- 
ness through chronic starvation and ill health. ; 


THE HOUSINC NEEDS 


Up io the present time, the farmer's house has, 
in most instances, been of an urban type, with possibly 
one change, ie. a large kitehen to provide plenty of 
room for the farmer's wife's work. But there are 
many kinds of activity to be considered in a success- 
ful design of this domestic structure which functions 
in its dual capacity. So in my opinion the kitchen, 
with its work unit components, is the heart of the 
home plan. It is, in addition to being the area for 
féod preparation, the contact point of the work units 
of the farmer’s wife and of the farmer's work acti- 
vities. A generous amount of storage space for pre- 
œ Served ds 'and staple goods should be 


d seus, Lc 


гейде, 


Should be provided. This porch or working verandab 
functions as the laundry and for the initial _prepara- 
tion of food. It serves as the point of entry to the 
house for farmer and the children, req  provie 
sion for storing, work and rainy weather clothing 
and gear. Alsó, it may well serve as an element of 
cireulgtion from the kitchen to the root cellar, to 
the Chicken brooder house, to the milk house and to 
the kitchen garden. RA 


The remainder of the house consists of bed rooms 
for the family which, according to present day census 
figures, has from three to four persons. * NU 


The porch or verandah should be 


large to accommodate the social activities of — | 


families, which are customary with rural people. Other 
activities might be gathering in community centre. 
The drainage, sanitation and drinking water problem 
should also be considered оп a community basis, · 

In planning rural housing what has been badly 
neglected is the planning of all the farm structures 
as а group of houses. à 


A study of the farm operation and management 
would disclose the fact that the farmer would save 
many steps and operations, if his workshop were sQ 
designed and mechanised, that his farming operations 
end household management would be performed 
with a minimum of effort. On a farm, where ground 
areas are not restricted, there is no logical reason. for 
tight plan arrangements, requiring excessive shifting 
of gears or “backing up” of house. Likewise, there. 
is no logical reason for loose, sprawling plans and | 
arrangements causing excessive use of effort and 
equipment to get the works done. — 

The problem of arranging these various elements 
into a successful layout, economical in construction 
costs and with local materials for efficient farm operas - 
tions, is most interesting. The present opportunities: 
should be utilized for some very delightful architec- | 
tural designs of intriguing motives which are -nog 
found in the design of urban housing. Yt 


US 
RURAL ZONING & REGIONAL PLANNING | 


On the other hand, there should be rural zoning 
throughout the country} The area beyond the urban. 
type of district, the region is usually unrestricted and 
the entire agricultural area is treated as a residium 
for which new urban districts will be carved as the 
city expands. Meanwhile, the rural ‘section of the 
region is left unprotected and every farm or industry | 
or commercial establishment forcés itself on thé rural 
environment. " Mo 


The decentralization of cities will draw more and 
more urbanized residences and industries into rural 
areas, not only near cities, but much “further out’ 


Other parts of the regional planning include hi 
ways, recreational facilities, parks and forests,.: 
and streams as well as multiple use of the farm 
scenery, recreation, sanctuaries for wild life and 
ing facilities along with agriculture. * : 


The farm family owes its community time 


EE 





| oum 
in community living. In 
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— of which it has become an ever important part. 


.. Agriculture is the most important factor in the future 
"of any rural region. Each farm family in a com- 
— is vital to that community, The drinking 
problem. i$ also a vital problem in the rural 
areas. Therefore, zonal planning should not be 
arm by the planners. 


* After independence we have made considerable 
progres in many directions, but we have a leeway to 
rural housing. The standard of housing 

bearing upon the standard of living of 

the rural area. The majority of the 

rural area today live in а sub-standard 

dition as the rural housing has not 

| character very much and for this reason 

“not much demand for -thè homestead 

areas, But with the growth of popula- 
areas—due to influx from. the congested 


эте] rise. And, so lack of planned development in. 
-. rural areas wil one day present us with a serious 
wot vi which may result in the abandonment of 


ages. 


“Therefore, — development of rural housing 
also the development ‘of transport and 
unications, water supply, medical, basic educa- 
institutions: and all round: development 
rural areas perma- 
nent types of structure is not at all песез- 
` gary except for community and hospital pur- 
D Rural housing will develop out of necessity, 
size of family and out of their surplus storing after 
proe the family's need of food, clothing etc. 


Unless the present rural agronomy develops 
substantially, the character of rural housing cannot 


^. be,expected ted to change very much without some help 


E 


in ‘the form of subsidy from the State. This subsidy 


may be given in thé form of coal for burning bricks 


аб reduced rates, or supply of timber at subsidised 


rates. Corrugated sheets for roofing and some other 


. essential materials at the reduced prices may be made 


available within the purchasing power of the average 


. villagers. This distribution of materials at subsidised 


` Yates can be made through village co-operative 


societies or by special officers appointed by the State 
‚ Governmen t. 


For rural housing wé should try to use only non- 
iron and non-cement materials, in view of the 
difficulty in procuring these materials. In our coun- 


try, there were 5,58,089 villages with a population of 
295 million and about 54 million houses to accom- 
 1nodate them. Nearly 50 million houses are needed to 
be rebuilt or substantially improved, A large number 
` of villages had to be provided with wider streets, 


` hetter drainage, ‘school building, community centres, 


` RURAL HOUSING “CELLS” 


· То conduct, guide and control the rural housing 
programme , in the country efficiently each State 
20 nt should. ‘set up a rural housing “cell.” 
е “сец” should prepare village layouts, evolve 
for individual houses having regard 


 io'the use of local materials and climatic conditions 


and give technical advice to local authorities. 


„Therefore, і before ue this roy thee 
be necessary er- 
material resources and 


for the satisfactory progress of the housing pro- 
gramme it will be necessary to have a separate 
housing department in each State with adequate 
technical, town planning and other personnel for the 
co-ordination and implementation of various housing 
schemes, 


TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS 


In my opinion these economical and straight- 
forward specifications should be xe for rural 
housing in our country as follows:— — 


Foundation: Lime concrete over а ғ — flat 
soling or boulder soling. Lime has been extensively | 
used in our country over 35 years as a building 
material. 


Superstructure: Local brick or rubble masonry 
wall in lime or cinder up to plinth level, and above 
floor, brick work or rubble masonry in mud or 
cinder mortar or ordinary soil with 8% cement by 
volume as mortar. 


Lintels: Salwood or similar hard wood with a 
coat of coaltar as a preservative coat. 


Roof: Pent roof with sal or similar hard wood 
or bully rafter and purlins, bamboo mat (tar painted) 
and hard wood bettens overlaid by flat or pan type 
country tiles. Alternatively in areas where the 
rainfall is heavy, galvanised corrugated sheets can 
be substituted by roofing tiles. 


Ceilings: 13” thick local hard wood planks 
supported on cross wooden beams resting on main 
ties of roof trusses, which can be used as a loft for 
storage space. This wood should be treated with a 
preservative coaltar. 

Wall Treatment: The exterior surface of walls 
can be finished in lime and sand plaster with an 
admixture of 10% of cement after properly racking 
out the joints and the interior surface can be treated 
by mud plaster mixed with husk or choppered jute 
fibre with 5% of cement over the brick surface and 
may be given 2 coats of lime wash on top. 

Flooring: This may be of 1” cement concrete 
floor over a brick flat and finished smoothed or may 
be of stabilized soil of 3” thickness. 

Joinery: This may be: of sal ог" similar hard 
wood and the same will be painted with 2 coats 
of painting. The fittings to be of iron. 


DUTIES OF THE STATE 


Our Union Government have already set up Rural 
Housing Boards and they have asked each State 
Government to set up a Rural Housing Board to 
guide and control the rural housing programme 
efficiently. But it is a great task for the State Gov- 
ernment alone to cope with this problem. Until and 
unless major help come forward from the Union 
Government by way of subsidy, technical help and 
supply of building materials at reduced rates, rural 
housing problem will not be solved in the near future. 

Therefore, in my opinion, in our country, only 
the Central Government can do much to assist and 
encourage better living in rural areas. It can impose 
a. set of standards in rural planning and construction 
with special emphasis on health. It can build better 
houses for rural inhabitants and encourage large 
numbers of villagers to do likewise. It can make 
rural housing developments and arrange supplies of 
building materials at nominal rates. It can provide 
technical assistance and give subsidy to rural ing 
habitants and farmers. It can solve the problem:of 
drinking water in hot summer where the vas} rural 
people are suffering for want of drinking water. 

Let us hope that the rural housing problem will 
be solved eon Jn a landed manner ts Ио, Шын. 


future. _ — ы — 





ANTIQUITY OF AYURVEDA - 


By Dr. 


HE term Ayurveda literally means 

the Veda or Science of Life and 

Longevity, of which the limit is 

taken in the Veda as 100 Autumns 

‚ or years, This Hindu science is 

as old as the Vedas and set before 

itself the aim of prevention of 

diseases in preference to their 

cure as a means of promoting lon- 

сак Thus the knowledge of Ayurveda is as old as 

civilization. The Rigveda, that oldest work of man- 

kind, knows of Rishis or seers as practising physi- 

cians (Bhishaj) (TX. 122), and not merely as seekers 
: after spiritual knowledge. 


The Atharva Veda is rich in medical material 
“derived from a wide study of the prevailing and 
common diseases by which the Indians were afflicted 
in old Vedic as in modern times. The most promi- 
nent and prevalent of these diseases was Fever des- 
сгіреа in the Atharva Veda as “cold and burning 
hot,” making patients “yellow,” with “its brother 
consumption, sister cough, and nephew herpes” 
(V. 22), all of a common brood. It also mentions 
other current and common diseases, such as Leprosy, 
Jaundice, Dropsy, Asthma, Ophthalmia, and also 
surgical cases like fractures and sores. It gives an 
exact enumeration of the bones of the body. It also 
mentions the various herbs which were then the 
known sources of Ayurvedic medicine which was 
used.in the treatment of these common diseases of 
the country. 


Much valuable medical material is also contained 

їп the Buddhist sacred texts and canonical works 

like the Vinaya Pitaka. The Vinaya ranks as one о? 

the. oldest Pali texts and belongs very closely to the 

time of the Buddha, the details of whose life it has 

faithfully recorded. They may be taken roughly to 

be of about 400 B.C. while the Buddha’s time is taken 

-by tradition to be 623-543 B.C. The modern followers 
and students of Ayurveda take as the starting point 

of Ayurvedic science the treatises of Charaka and 

Susruta who are generally dated to as late as 2nd 

‚апа 4th century A.D. But the Buddhist texts which 
contain valuable medical knowledge are not gene- 

rally within their purview. The detailed information 

given by these texts (e.g. The Matravdgga, VI) 

affords us “a very fair insight into a good deal of 

+ Medical lore current at that early period, that is 
about 400 B.C., in the valley of the Ganges. It is a 

pity that the current authorities on the History of 

Medicine (and also of Law) have entirely ignored 

the details obtainable from these ancient books of 

Buddhist Canon Law.” (Rhys Davids, American Lec- 

tures, pp. 97-8). 


JIVAKA THE BEST PHYSICIAN 


pu Space does not permit any elaborate treatment 
of, ihe medical knowledge and practice described in 
. some. of these Pali texts. I shall only refer to the 
"e ot. n одеа! орали Ж the best жо 
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cian of the times, whom the. — of. Magadha, 
Bimbisara (С 603-515 B.C.) appointed as the physi | 
cian in ordinary attendance on the Buddha. 
physician’s name was Jivaka Komara Vachchha (a 
specialist in children’s diseases, катаар 
who in his youth went from Magadha, his b 

to the distant city of Takshasila, the. g 

centre of medical education which he wanted to 2 
quire as *means of livelihood." He studied Med 
there for 7 years after which he had to pass @ p 
tical test for completing his education. His tea 
asked him to take a spade and ‘seek round | 
Takshasila, and whatever plant he saw as 1 
medicinal to bring it to him. Jivaka returned and re 
ported to his teacher that he could not see any p 
that was totally devoid of medicinal properties. 

& medical student was examined as to his k 
ledge of medical botany, of those medicinal plants 
which were to be found the sources of the medicines 
upon which the science and practice of Ayurveda de- 
pended. This practical examination was neces 

for graduation in medicine. A knowledge of P. 
macy was essential for the practice of Medicine 
those early days when the physician had to build 
his own domestic factory for the manufacture 
storage of the medicines upon which he had Ww 
pend in his treatment of diseases. 


Jivaka now was granted the licence to p 
as a physician. He soon developed a very large 
lucrative practice which extended through еге 
regions of India. He had calis from such fs 
places as Saketa (Ayodhya), Varanasi, Rajag 
Ujjayini, and Vaisali. He wąs generally called _ 
royal and rich patients mostly suffering from | 
nic and desperate diseases which defied treat 
and was able to charge high fees amounting 
16,000 Katrapanas (roughly as many rupees). 


His first serious case came from Saketa whe 

a Seth’s wife had been suffering for seven years 

a “disease in the head" which the best physicis 
zu country failed to cure, “though much gold 
spent on them as their fees.” Jivaka, as a 
physician, was fair enough to offer as the condition 
of his treatment that “his fees might be päid only 
the patient were cured.” Jivaka then. prepared 
medicine for the patient by boiling up ghee 
various drugs and administered the medicine to thi 
patient through her nose. By one dose, the patie 
was cured and was glad to рау Jivaka more. 
expected, “16,000 Katrapanas together’ with a c 
horses, and two servants.” «These he promptly | 
sented to the prince. who brought him up and is 
for his entire education, 


SURGICAL OPERATION д Я 
Next, there was ә, сай from another Sei 
Rajagriha for treatment of his obstinate head, 
from which he had been suffering. for -seven 
This time Jivaka, had to take recourse to a s 
operation to cure. hm. He “Ней him ist di 





em * 
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esh ûn: each side of the incision, pulled two worms 
ut ofthe wound, then closed up the sides of the 
ound, stitched up the skin on the head, and 
nointed it with salve.” 


His next patient was the Emperor of Magadha, 
Bimbisara himself whom ‘һе cured of fistula by one 
| anointment. 

n The next call came to him from Varanasi from 
га rich patient who suffered from intestinal disentan- 
-glement “so that he.could not digest anything and 

| looked discoloured with the veins standing out upon 
| his skin." Jivaka had to perform upon the patient a 
liA surgical operation. He had “to cut through the 
of the belly, drew the twisted intestines out, and 

ed them to his wife.” He then “disentangled the 

twisted intestines, put them back into their right 
position, stitched the skin together, and anointed it 
W. m salve. " As the patient was cured, his father paid 

aka his usual fee of 16,000 Katrapanas. 


E His next iniportant patient was King Pajjata of 

ие: who suffered from jaundice and requested 

mperor Bimbisara to spare for him the services of 

is physician. As the patient had a distaste for any 

in the medicine he cleverly boiled up the ghee 

with various other drugs that it took the colour, smell, 

and taste of an astringent decoction, After his cure, 

‘the King sent to Jivaka a piece of precious cloth 
made of hand-spun yarn and hand-woven. 


DIVINE PATIENT 


We may finally refer to his divine Patient, the 
Buddha himself, who had once the humours of his 
| body disturbed. First, Jivaka asked his attendant 
Ananda to rub his body with fat for a few days, but 
later found that a purgative was necessary for him. 
“Not considering it becoming to give him a strong 

purgative, he had three handfuls of three  lotuses 
bued with various drugs to be smelt by the pa- 


tient. Each handful produced several motions by . 


which the Buddha was greatly relieved and cured cf 
his constipation. After that, the Buddha had to take 
his bath in warm water and to abstain from solid 
food til he was completely restored to health." 


ASOKA'S MEDICAL MISSIONS 


. Along with this evidence of the canonical texts 
of Buddhism, this valuable literary evidence is 
strangely confirmed by the unimpeachable evidence 
of Emperor Asoka’s own words as permanently 
recorded in his monumental inscriptions on the 
rocks of ages in a most durable form, so that they 
can be read to this day. As is well-known, H. G. Wells 
described Asoka as one of the greatest kings of his- 
tory but his greatness did not derive from the mere 
geographical extent of his territory, vast as it was, 
embracing a Greater India stretching from the bor- 
ders of ancient Iran up to the far South, the coun- 
tries of the Keralas, Cholas, and Pandyas up to the 
far-off Tamraparni, but from the principles of admi- 
nistration-which he had applied in the governance 
of this far-flung Empire. Asoka was, indeed, a unique 
eharacter in the annals of kingship for his sheer 
idealism which was far ahead of his age and was 
translated into.reality in institutions which gave it 
Sormt'and shape. He boldly declared as the basis of 
Eig. administrative policy the fundamental doctrine 
ef thg sapctity-of all life and of all God's creatures. 
Having convinced ‘himself that there was no religion 
Higher than the service of man, and Ahimsa or Non- 
Rn he proceeded at once to*apply it in life by 
tri : measures of relief of suffering un 
{жшн of Soir cseteris 
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Pasu-Chikitsa, by means of a trained medical pers 
sonnel, both general and veterinary, who could draw 
for their treatment upon well-equipped stores of me- 
dicine prepared in the pharmaceutical factories of 
those days from their sources, “herbs (aushadhi), 
roots (mula), and fruits (phala)” sd that Ayurvedic 
treatment might not suffer for want of the medicines 
vital to the system. Asoka is thus to be credited with 
the primary provision of Ayurvedic medicine, the 
very sources of the medicine being cultivated in the 
specia] medical plantations where were grown "the 
herbs, roots, and íruits" from which it could be 
derived. But his medical propaganda for raising the 
standard of national health and physique was not 
confined only within the limits of' his own empire 
(Vijita). In a rare spirit of universal brotherhood, 
he organised a Foreign Department of his Ministry 
of Health whose duty was to despatch to some of the 
cultured countries of Europe his Medical Missions 
carrying to them the healing measures for relief of 
suffering by which all life is afflicted. 


IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION 


Thus Asoka must be given the singular credit 
of introducing for the first time to some of the then 
cultured countries of Europe the benefits of Indian 
learning in that universal Science of Life (Ayur- 
veda) which was at that time (c. 260 B.C.) the most 
highly developed medical system of the world, and 
making an important contribution to the physical 
welfare and health of mankind. 'These advanced 
countries of Europe to which Asoka despatched his 
Medical Missions, those: Missions of Mercy, were the 
following Hellenistic States ruled over by their res- 
pective sovereigns named by Asoka in his Rock Edict 
XIII as his contemporaries, viz: (1) Antiochus II 
Mess of Syria (Anitiyoko nama Yona Raja) (261-246 
B.C); (2) Ptolemy II Philadelphos of Egypt ‘Tura- 
maye) (285-247 B.C); (3) Antigonos Gonatas of 
Macedon (Anitikini) (278-239 B.C.) ; (4) Magas 
(Maka) of Cyrena (300-250 B.C.) and (5) Alexander 
(Alikasudara) of Epirus (273-258 B.C). It will thus 
appear that all these kings were jointly alive, toge- 


ther with Asoka as his contemporaries, up to 258 
B.C. while his inscription referring to them is dated 
to 260 B.C. 


CHINESE STUDENT'S REMARKS 


It may be stated in conclusion that a know- 
ledge of Ayurveda was widely cultivated in India 
under the wholesome educational provision which 
made Medicine or Chikitsa-Vidya a compulsory ‘sub- 
ject of study in the Intermediate curriculum, as is 
noted by the Chinese student I-tsing (675 A.D.) who. 
was in residence at the Nalanda University for a 
period of 10 years. Although I-tsing felt great diffi- 
culty at first in mastering Medicine as а highly 
technical subject, he finally achieved success in this 
study, as he states. He also explains the utility of 
medical study as an important instrument of social 
service. “Is it not a sad thing,” he asks, “that sick- 
ness prevents the pursuit of one’s duty and vocation? 
Is it not beneficial if people can benefit others as 


well as themselves by the study of- Medicine?” b 


sw 
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HE first week in London was 
then just over and with that 
the gloss of novelty that a new 
landscape and a new social sur- 
rounding brought in. A young 
Britisher—a Cambridge scholar 
—and I were having tea іп а 
hotel and were talking over sub- 
jects mostly unearthly. Both of 
us were apparently then in an expansive but 
receptive mood. “The talk, in consequence, was not 
rigid and could touch many points. 


At one stage it drifted to that interesting 
subject—the future shape of the  Indo-British 
‘relationship. What would he think, I asked, of the 
residue content of the centuries-old association that 
India and Britain for historical reasons had when all 
political and economic ties between the two would 
be quite a normal feature? 

The question was surely unexpected by him and 
though well-posted in history he hesitated for a 
moment to give a prompt reply to it. He, however, 
did not’ shirk it. For his help I volunteered an 
explanation of my own to serve as a background for 
him to plant his reply thereon. India, said I, would 
forget many things which England rightly or 
wrongly considered as her achievements here. But 
English literature and English ideas, I vouchsafed, 
she was likely to hold to and to assimilate as her 
own. What would England, in turn, I repeated, 
keep in her memory of this Indo-British association? 

A Cambridge product as he was he did not 
take the question in а light-hearted fashion. He did 
not refer to the spicy Indian curry which many 
Englishmen now in retirement there remembered so 
vividly. His cautious reply was that the Hindu— 
he did not say Indian—toleration and the Hindu 
approach, he thought, would continue to impress the 
English mind for long. ; 


INTEREST IN INDIAN AFFAIRS 


I did not pursue the point further with him nor 
did I put the same question to any other Englishman 
to find out to what extent this Cambridgeman’s 
anticipation was supported by others. For I felt 
that a question like that could be put and answered 
only when an appropriate atmosphere  prevailed. I 
must, however, admit that at the far off corner of 
the island the evidence was readily available of the 
ordinary Englishman evincing keen interest in India 
and Indian affairs. That interest could any way be 
analysed and the motive force explained. ; 

That India was much alive in the British mind 
would come.as no surprise to us. It was so natural. 

But what surprised me more w · to notice that 
India was equally alive in other European countries 
— countries with which India in the past had had no 
direct contact. Of course text books in schools © 
these countries still depict India as in the past and 
ordinary European notions about India have under- 
gone no change. 

But to those who were enlightened, who took 
jnterest іп world affairs and international topics 
India was assuming a role, a new role which some- 
times,they could readily appreciate and at times 
could not. , That India was getting them interested 
. in both respects was a factual statement, 
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INDIA IN EUROPE 


By K. P. 


BISWAS 


people of these countries takes about India, of | 


eourse, varies in  qualit j 
three Scandinavian countries, for instance. Norway’s 
association with India is the closest for she is just 


and quantity. .Of'the - 


now helping India in developing her fishery—Nor- | 


way is the undisputed authority in this industry in 
Europe. 


E 
| 


CALCUTTA TRAM CAR DRIVER E 

I was'commenting on the grand achievements of | 
the Swedish industries to a high-ranking official of | 
its co-operative movement at Stockholm and con- - 


cluded by saying that Sweden now could 


He corrected me and replied that they were having 


newer problems arising out of a faster social life - 

scanning the eastern horizon to get а _ 
India, he fervently hoped, would — 
lose her anchorage in her efforts for indus- 4 


and were 
balance in life. 
not 
trialisation to be’ patterned after the western model. 


claim to | 
have reached the zenith of a typica] welfare society. — 


A Danish statesman, who had been to India several | 
times, was enthusiastic over recounting that he could, — 


while in Calcutta, notice that a tram car driver in | 


the midst of all confusion that was Calcutta, had 


the mood for music while doing his duty. What - 


was it, he was eager to know, that helped such an 


1 
| 


| 


overworked man to sustain his balance and not to 


get himself reduced to a machine slave? 


To a Dutch civil servant, after paying a visit _ 


to a reclaimed area, I paid compliments for the L 


success already attained. Quick was his reply to 


the effect that it would not be one-way traffic. — 
India, he said, was attracting the Dutch attention | 


and the collaboration between the Dutch 
and the Indian scientists or the Dutch teachers and 


he 


à 


Indian students to meet the common problems was . | 
no longer at the primary stage and he had no doubt - 


that it would grow in future. ; 


Belgium, which is highly industrialised, is no _ 


longer a strange country to India nor the latter to _ 


the former. 


facilities they require to learn the Belgian technique - 


of steel smelting. 
INDO-FRENCH COLLABORATION 


Indian trainees are getting all the A 


n 


й 


Paris, the international capital of European | 
culture, is yearly growing in popularity as а септе | 
of pilgrimage for young Indians. Not culture alone, | 
the French technological attainments, which are as | 
fine as of any other country of Europe, are now | 


being offered to Indian trainees and students to 
master. 
closer every year, A French diplomat,.a student 
of Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, summed up the 


future Indo-French relationship in a typical French _ 
France and India, he said, were old countries - 
and they developed their own ways throughout the — 


way. 


centuries and he vas sure time would soon 
coming when both countries would be better’ able. 
appreciate each other's difficulties, p 
So far as Germany is concerned, the knowlédge' 
of India is manifest in all stages of'the society, ° It 
is impossible for me to resist portraying two scenes 
witnessed there. While going through а steel- 
manufacturing works I noticed from a Gistaneé th 
(Continued On Next Page. 
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The Indo-French collaboration is becoming | 
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апа sent to him а beautiful ghazal (ode) іл 
ch occurs this monumental verse : 

Shakkar shikan shawand hama tutiyan-i-Hind 

Zin qand-i-parsi ki ba Bangala mi татай ў 
«АП nightingales of India shall become sugar- 

munching, 

| ‘With this sugar-candy which goes to Bengal.” 
Sufi-ism, the most brilliant jewel in the crown 
Islam, ewes its origin to Iran and the influence 
"Indian Vedanta and Buddhism on Islam. The 
s, who came to India to preach Islam, dragged it 
‘of the confines of dogmatism and orthodoxy. 
ey presented the practical aspect of Islam in such 
y that it could claim itself as a universal faith 
sed on submission to the will of God: and incul- 
ting love among human beings the world over. 
distinction or discrimination of 


z link between Islam and other faiths of the world, 
ich discarded rigidity and based every spiritual 
ue on personal experience and universal love. It 
e greatest contribution of Iran to Islam. Hallaj, 
, Sanai, Attar, Rumi, Bayazid, Abu Said and 
suffered persecution to widen the outlook of 
and ultimately they succeeded in their 
venture, 


RN INDIA 
India of the last one century has been banking 
ranian help in the achievement. of her politi- 
independence and Ifan has never grudged it. 
revolutionaries made Iran a base of their 
es for India’s struggle for freedom and Iran 


yays helped and sheltered them. It is a paradox 
“а majority of Iranians is well aware of the 
dian aspirations whereas an average Indian is 
orant about Reza Shah the Great’s herculean 
rts to re-make Iran, Не transformed Iran to 
patterns of political awakening, ethical stan- 


ds and patriotic consciousness. He sought the 
of India, but then India being under the thumb 
the British, could not offer much. Even then, he 
‘his utmost to bring.India and Iran closer to each 
^. Due to his pronounced progressive views, he 
not be tolerated by the Allies in the Second 
old War апа he was made to abdicate in favour 
his briliant son, the present emperor. The late 
Shah invited Rabindranath Tagore to Iran in 
and exchanged cultural delegations so as to 
gthen the mutual ties. 
Н OF IRAN'S VISIT TO INDIA 
was really symbolic of Iran's desire for close 
| friendship that the Shah of Iran came to 
in February-March, 1956 and left happy memo- 
of this historic visit by sanctioning recurring 
ants for some of the organisations which foster 
anian cultural fellowship. The late Maulana 
visit and. the recent visit of Pandit Jawaharlal 
1 to Iran have cemented these ties to a consi- 
ble extent, The‘ writings of Dr. A. A. Hekmat 
ia and the translations of the books of Gandhi, 
е and’ Nehru into Persian as also the publica- 
of Dara Shikoh's Persian translation of the 
ishadas and a Persian translation of Kalidas's 
ntala show a genuine desire on the part of 
9°uNderstand and appreciate.India. The Iran 
' of Calcutta, the’ deliberations of the Iranian 
1.0f the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 
пі, the activities of the Aligarh University, 
atul Maarif of Hyderabad and the publication of 
-Pranica reciprocate the Iranian feelings towards 
——— ° . 


wth net be out of place to conclude this article 
! t remarks of the ex-Foreign Minister 


o INDO-RANIAN RELATIONS THROUGH THE AGES - 


of Iran, His Excellency Dr. Ali Asghar Hekmat, which 
he pronounced in Allahabad when he visited India 
in 1944 as the leader of the Irahian Cultural Mission 
to India. They aptly epitomise the appraisal of 
Indo-Iranian relations and are quoted’ from Jawahar- 
на eae Discovery of India, page 116. Dr. Hekmat 
said : 

“The Iranians and Indians are like two brothers 
who, according to a Persian legend, had got separated 
from each other, one going east and the other to. the 
west. Their families had forgotten all about each 
other and the only thing that remained in common 
between them were the snatches of & few old tunes 
that, after a lapse of centuries, the two families 
recognized each other and were re-united. So also 
we come to India to play on our flutes our age-old 
Songs, so that hearing them, our Indian- cousins may 
recognize us as their own and become re-united with 
their Iranian cousins." 


INDIA IN EUROPE 
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in between two sturdy German workmen Indian 
trainee, as helmeted as the other two, — e 
fully driving a screw into а giant machine, The 
giant machine, I was told, was dismantled after a 
process of steel smelting and was again set up. And 
this time the work was being done by the Indian 
trainee with his two German teachers watching him. 
The scene was exactly like that of a scienc> student 
sitting for a practical test examination in a college 
laboratory. At Munich a student from Bombay, а 
fuly qualified medical man, had recently gone for 
post-graduate research work in tropical diseases. 
The scholarship money the student would be receiv- 
ing from the German source was admittedly inade- 
quate, One could hardly live even in Spartan 
fashion in Germany with that scholarship, But 
more than he—though his case was pathetic—it was 
the German lady, the Secretary of the India Insti- 


tute, whose reaction interested me most, On the 


one hand she was assuring the nervous Indian and 
on the other telephoning for help on his behalf. It 
was doubtful if any Indian student if he was put 
in а similar difficult situation in India could get 
such sisterly or motherly assistance so readily. 


NON-OFFICIAL AMBASSADORS 


India is thus found in these European countries 
to be occupying a distinct place of hér own. Her 
past and -present association, her role in the world 
politics and most particularly her young men and 
women, stationed in all these countries, are adding 
lustre to her name. On the other hand, all of them 
—though many of them have difficulties to surmount 
—are imbibing—as much as is humanly possible— 
the good points of these nations. They, more than 
any other agency, are acting as the true non-official 
ambassadors of India and on return would play the 
same role in respect of countries where they are to- 
day stationed. Тһе overall picture that I could get 
is that India’s reputation is safe in their hands. 

The only point I would emphasize in. conclusion 
is that Indian authorities would be wel] advised to 
give more attention to these young men and women 
and to recognise the ungrudging services which are 
being rendered for their welfare by so many 
admirers of India in those courntries. India is sure 
to loom large in European capitals and cities for she 
has such a devoted band of young men and. women 
to espouse her cause, — AES AA LUC dm Up 





. All This Cry Over 
- “TWO SQUARE MEALS A DAY” 


By D. N. BHATTACHERJEE 


UNGER is the first thing that 

drives а man to work-—to work for 

his bread. Without food he can- 

not survive, without work he can- 

not get the food. Even in the 

primitive age, the then wood- 

‘anders had to haunt the woods, 

caid the hills and plunge into 

waters for whatever they could 
get hold of, fruits or roots, birds or beasts, frogs or 
fishes. In their ceaseless struggle for existence for 
which they had left no stone unturned, no depth un- 
fathomed, and no area unscaled, they made their 
greatest discovery. They found the milk of life, not 
only in the loving breasts of their mothers or in the 
sweet nipples of the cattle they reared for flesh and 
skin, but also in the tips of corn, in the shape of 
foodgrains, in cereals like wheat and rice and pulses. 
Thenceforth started the turning of soil, ploughing the 
fields and sowing the seeds. The art of agriculture 
came into being and grew up gradually with the 
march of time. Along with it went the breeding of 
cattle, spreading of farms and fisheries. When food 
was sufficient to stuff their burning bellies, men had 
time to go in for other things. They began looking 
beyond the horizons. They began raising their stan- 
dard. They worked their mind. They worked out 
newer values of life and its surroundings. From 
cultivation of land they set out for cultivation of 
mental faculties. Culture and civilisation were built 
up step by step. Men created their own world of ideas 
and ideals. They formed society and framed the 
codes of social behaviour. They educated themselves 
to understand the laws of nature and made themselves 
more and more comfortable with the help of natural 
resources. Human inquisitiveness did not rest satis- 
fied with philosophy or spiritual pursuits, but ex- 
plored everything far and near. Science of physics, 
chemistry and mathematics developed and to save 
time and labour better implements and mechanism 
for greater production were invented. Thus dawned 
the era of Industry. Agriculture and Industry caine 
to stand side by side. Industrial towns sprang up in 
the setting of pastoral villages. Industrial production 
was exchanged with agricultural production. Trade 
and Commerce appeared in the scene. With progress 
of time, those who primarily had to look to the soil 


for subsistence, got so many other avenues opened: 


for earning their livelihood. 
POPULATION, FOOD & LAND 


But all this time, population did never stay where 
it was before. Number of people had also increased 
all along and there was increasing pressure on avail- 
able lands. More lands had to be reclaimed from 

“time to time and more crops grown not only to feed 
theeteeming millions but also to feed the so many 
new machines that came to serve the human needs. 

like those of oil, coal and e 


manual'power, but machines, however 

might be, could never produce something 
nothing. They required raw materials to р 
them to finish goods. They required cotton, jt 
metals and all. Food production could no longer 
main the sole purpose of cultivation. Cash 
were also cultivated. This further reduced the area 
of lands available for growing food, when increase 
population and its increasing desires were cing 
away considerable shares of land for other purpo 
Although there can be no limit for man or machi 
to multiply themselves, land being a meagre gift 
nature, its availability was strictly limited. Inte: 
measures like irrigation and use of fertilisers 
therefore to be adopted to grow more in smaller 

or to turn deserts into corn-fields and green pe 
But whatever may be the scope of human ingen 
the threat is always there that a day may come- 
supply of food will fall short of its assessed regi 
ments if the growth of population and industris 
tion goes on unrestricted. 


It is not the quantity alone that matters, mo 
thinking asserts that the quality of the food 
to be ensured. We have to look to the n 
aspects also. We have to include more prote 
foods in our daily diets. 'This demand on qualita 
standard over and above the quantitative mea: 
makes the problem more complex. Everything 


. not be had at any one place at a time, nor can 


longstanding food habits of the people changed 
night. As the availability of food is conditioned 
the geography and climate of a place, so does 
consumption of food differ with the tastes, habits 
beliefs of the different people of different р 
What is palatable to one may not be good to 
other. The food problem in all its characteristic ft 
tures thus provides. enough good for thought s 
baffles any offer of easy solution, 


DEFICIENCY IN INDIAN DIET 


The per capita consumption of food in - 
amounts only to 1683 calories, whereas in U.K. it 
3068 and in U.S.A. 3088. In terms of weight, 
average Indian takes only 18 oz. of his traditi 
food when 48 oz. is the minimum required by ni 
tional standard. Compositioh of Indian * dieta; 
also quite miserable. It contains too large a po 
of cereals and pulses according to nutriti 
standards. 


Cereals constitute as much as 68% of fhe 
diet, whereas in U.S.A. it’ is only 23% ang in U 
As regards pulses, the position is still’ "vor! 
against only 2.6 in U.S.A. and 1.7 ih U.K., the p 
tion of pulses amounts to as much as 12% i 
Milk, milk-products and many other protein fi 
by far superior in protective values. But thé 
dietary is conspicuously lacking in these nutri 





REFUGEE PROBLEM - 


Continued From Page 14) 
‘rehabilitate Japanese national economy. Western 
Germany has also received substantial assistance 
direct and indirect from the U.S.A. But India had 

deal with a refugee problem of larger magnitude 
th its own scanty resources, While the financial 
urden so far has been borne by the Centre, the 
brunt of actual implementation, and this is the most 
cult part, has fallen mainly on the Government 
West Bengal as regards refugees from East Pakis- 


WEST BENCAL'S BURDEN 


d Official statistics give the figure of migrants from 
East Pakistan as 41.17 lakhs; but this included only 
those who have come over with regular documents, 

d qualify as refugees. But it excludes members of 
milies that have any earning member in Calcutta. 


onsidering the prevalence of the joint family system ` 


the fact that most middle class families had one 
от two earning members in Calcutta, it will be easy 
о appreciate that a large section of refugees has 
Ё excluded from rehabilitation assistance. The 
- economic burden on these earning members has been 
vastly increased at a time when they virtually lost 
eir properties in E. Pakistan. Besides a large 
mber of indigent people who, whether through 
orance or technieal hurdles have not been able to 
` Out migration certificates do not appear in 
clal statistics. Nevertheless they continue to exist 
dding to the miseries of Calcutta and West Bengal. 
In its anxiety to end the chapter of Rehabilitation, 
Government last year decided that migrants from 
st Pakistan coming over from 1st April, 1958 would 
“not be given any rehabilitation benefits. ‘Earlier, the 
rules for the grant of migration certificates were 
made more stringent, forcing large number of people 
to come over without proper papers. The combined 
t of all these measures has been to increase the 
mber of displaced persons from East Pakistan who 
thrown entirely on their own resources ; and that 
ans the street, for even the shelter of Sealdah 
ition platforms is not now available to them. 


140 REFUGEE CAMPS 


` But even according to the official statistics, which 
the reasons indicated above give only an ihade- 
uate measure of the magnitude of the problem, 
here were a total number of 140 camps still running 
the end of 1958 housing a population of 2.07 lakhs. 
these 124 camps ere in West Bengal. This is five 
the number of refugees in camps under the 
High Commission, whose rehabilitation, accord- 
to the U.N. General Assembly resolution mentioned 
ve, still needs substantial international] effort to 
solve the problem. In the circumstances, it is 
surprising that questions are being asked why the 
)blem of refugees from East Pakistan, which left 
hattended can become a threat to the security in 
part of the world, has not been brought to the 
ce of the United Nations and other international 
sations engaged in philanthropic activities, 
ecially when the United Nations in terms of its 
tion of March, 1959 is prepared to organise 
ands to all categories of refugees wherever they 

be in the world. . 


b WAR POLITICS 


Those:who ask the question in accents of surprise 
hger are not perhaps aware of the ramifications 
the Cold War: Even purely Humanitarian activi- 
: the prevailing atmosphere get caught in the 


strengthened by the two Soviet amendments which 
were rejected by the Committee before the Resolution 
declaring a World Refugee Year was carried by a 
majority. of 56 votes to eight with nine abstentions. 
The entire Soviet bloc opposed.the resolution, while 
the neutral bloc abstained. The first Soviet amend- 
ment sought to insist on a clause that the United 
Nations efforts on behalf of refugees should aim 
"above. all” at promoting “the earliest voluntary 
return of the refugees to their home couníries and 
the unconditional return thereto of children who 
have been separated from or have lost their parents". 
The second amendment which was also rejected is 
even more revealing: It called for the termination 
of the “inadmissible” practice of taking advantage of 
the plight of the refugees in order to recruit them for 
hard labour under discriminatory conditions, for 
subversive and diversionist activities against their 
countries of origin and for military or para military 
organisations of various kinds. In view of its cold 
war involvement, India abstained from voting on the 
original resolution along with Burma, Cambodia, 


Hungary, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Uruguay and Yemen. 


U. N. RESOLUTION 


The. U.N. resolution (1) urged Governments to 
co-operate in accordance with the national wishes 
and needs of each- country, and from a humanitarian 
point of view, in promoting World Refugee Year 
‘throughout the world....to focus -interest in the 
Refugee Problem and encourage additional financial 
contributions from Governments, voluntary agencies 
end the general public. (2) requested the U.N. Secre- 
tary-General to aid in the promotion of the ‘World 
Refugee Year by all available means; and (3) urged 
that a final solution of the refugee problem should be 
accomplished through voluntary repatriation, resettle- 
ment or integration “on a purely humanitarian basis 
and in accordance with the freely expressed wishes of 
the refugees themselves.” 


INDIA & WORLD ASSISTANCE 


At the present juncture, when the exchange of 
visits by the Soviet Premier and the President of the 
United States to each other’s countries presage 
reduction of international tension, the time is oppor- 
tune to take a more comprehensive view of the scope 
of the U.N. resolution. Government of India too, 
should be able to get over its inhibitions in asking 
for international assistance for completing the reha- 
bilitation of the refugees from Pakistan. This will 
not in any way detract from the record of rehabilita- 
tion already achieved by the Government of. India. 
The help that is required is not so much financial 
assistance for interim relief or territory for settle- 
ment of refugees. The most fruitful form of 
international assistance will be in the form = of 
technical aid and equipment for starting industries 
which will provide employment opportunities to the 
refugee population. Government of India have 
already set up a Rehabilitation Industries Corporation 
with this object in view, and any international aid 


that is forthcoming may be usefully channelled 





The exciting, mysterious world beneath the 
waves lures the adventure-crazy Dr Hans Hass 


not only to win the first р "at the Venice 
Film Festival but also to a most sublime and 
sensational romance with a girl of exceptional 
courage and extraordinary green eyes. 


OST people do their colin 
walking in the park, sitting at 
: pictures, looking at the moon. 
-I did mine fathoms down 
in the ocean with a mask on my 
face, flippers on my feet and the 
‘sharks for company. 
For there are two loves in my 
life. One is my beautiful wife, 
Lotte. The other is the weird and wonderful world 
beneath the waves. 


My love for Lotte is based on the understand- 
ing .which, over the years, we have developed of 
each other. 

My love of the sea is based on the desire for 
understanding, on the never-ending fight to unveil 
its carefully-guarded secrets. 

This is the story of both my loves. 

The ‘rt was the sea. For when Lotte came 
into my life, Т had already been working under- 
water for some years. 

But if I had not gone to France on holiday in 
the summer of 1937, when I was 18, then today I 


might have be just a lawyer. 
It was 4 break. v uu at 


— 


keen swimmer even then and I lost no time 
getting to the beach, 


But. when È arive here f SENE 
extraordinary sight. 5 


A man was Striding into the sea wearing 
goggles and carrying a long spear, 

As I watched he vanished under the waves for 
afew moments. When he came up again, a gleaming 
fish was impaled on his spear. c 


He had been hunting uncer the water! 
The idea fascinated me, so when the man st 
out of the water, I introduced myself, He wer 
Gilpatrick, an American jourrfalist. 


WONDERS OF THE SEA 


It was Gilpatrick who opened my eves to 1 
wonders of the sea. 

Delighted at my interest, he took me out Ww 
him, taught me how to swim beneath the wa 
and introduced me to his friends; the fish, 

From that day on, I lived only for the hoi 
I spent bene?’ the waves. °A whole new world * 
opened up before my eyes. 

I extended my . holiday and forgot about : 
Пам studies. Т raced to the beach soon after da 
each day to п oüt—and Aer, © =f =, 

I had very little money, but soon I hit upe 
idea ^^ give me enough to live on. “I pedum 
Spear some fish each day. Each- evening! I % 
— the noy hotels and sell the fish hi 
соо 

‘They were —— to buy, “because , 


fishermen, wére lazy and caught "sb fe 
ёа! ўт » Sn when T Sere hh: 
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francs, I bought a rusty old bicycle and extend- 
ed my little business. І found new customers fur- 
thera field. 


- But my fish-selling thrived so well that the 
fishermen eventually rose in anger. They accused 
me of stealing their trade. Me, an 18-year-old 
student with a sharpened stick and no boat! 


Ke . The fishermen made thinj hard for me and 
| the hotels that bought my fish began to fear that 
| the fishermen would boycott them if they continued 
dealing with me. : 
~ "The situation became very uncomfortable, So 
I pulled out of France, By then, anyway, I had plans. 
Big plans. 
pearing fish was just sport—although very 
exciting sport. If I could swim under water and 
study e fish, why not photograph them there? 


This had never been done before and I retürn- 


- ed to Vienna in . fever of excitement, 
UNDERWATER PHOTOGRAPHY 


My fellow students scoffed at my idea. I 
realised then that until I had taken my first under- 


So during the long evenings, I worked on my 
. first underwater camera. It was a clumsy thing, 
that first attempt, but it worked. 


I went to Yugoslavia and there, in the warm 
Adriatic Sea, I took the first underwater photo- 
graphs. They were published in а leading German 
magazine...... eres ss ss.ülld my friends stopped 
laughing. 


When I saw these photographs, I vowed to 
vote my life to the exciting, mysterious world 
neath the waves. Filming fish, studying them, 

understanding them—that became my object in life. 
And it still is. 
_ Soon I was planning to take moving pictures, 
make a film, 


= But I needed help. I approached two adven- 

turous student friends of mine and talked them into 

aking an expedition with me to the exotic, sunlit 
ters of the Caribbean, 


They were enthusiastic, So I threw up my 
v studies and we set sail for the sun, 


* We lived on the fish we hunted in the coral 
reefs. Үе spent hours in the sea every day. And 
the result was the first underwater movie. 

` It wasn’t very good, but it was the fore- 
ner of the films which you, and others the world 

r, see now on TV. It was there, in the West 
ies, that I learned my first lessons in this strange 

dangerous profession, 


- WAR INTERRUPTION 


Our work there was brutally interrupted by 
‘war, The Europe I had known as a friendly 
wad ripped apart. but still we had to get home 


Whe ‘only way open to us was through America, 
n and Russia. То рау for the trip, we sold 
as I had done before, It took us six months 
үе the cash. 


1941. A little later and, as Austrians, we would 
certainly have found our way into a Russian prison 
camp. 


My film from the Caribbean made a big 
impression on the German authorities and I was 
exempted from Army service study marine 
biology. I spent the war in Berlin and Vienna. 

I wrote one or two books and gave many 
lectures. With the money these earned, I bought 
my first research ship, the Sea Devil. 


She was a very pretty ship 160 tons, a 

schooner with two masts, Count von Luckner had 

ust rounded the world in her. She was the biggest 

in my life. I lavished my time on her, fitted her 

out with research equipment, dreamed of when I 

could make a deep-sea expedition ewith her after the 
war, using my newly-developed oxygen kits. 


But tragedy lay ahead. The Russians swept 
into Europe. They took the Sea Devil and, to this 
day, I don’t know what became of her. They pillaged 
ороону in Vienna and left me with practically 
nothing. 


These were sad times for me. I had married 
& very beautiful and famous German film actress, 
Hannelore Schroth, but after two years we were 
divorced. I spent so much time on lecture tours, 
and so on, that we found it impossible to lead & 
normal married life. 


SEARCH FOR ASSISTANT 


So it was that after the war I found myself 
Working in Vienna. I had little money and I was 
lonely. But I was working hard. I had been on 
other expeditions and I spent a lot of time writing 
books, lecturing and organising new adventures, 1 
realised I would have to employ an assistant to get 
all the work done. 


I made this known among my friends. What I 
was looking for, I told them, was an intelligent girl 
who could take my letters, type my manuscripts, 
answer the telephone. 


What I was not looking for, I said, was some 
adventure-crazed girl who would pester me to take 
her with me on expeditions to the corners of the 


I was firmly convinced that wome 
place in my sort of work. It was too dangerous 
strenuous, too tough. Anything could happen іс 
woman who found herself afloat with a ¢ 
hhh probably would, I 
it. 


Every week, dozens of letters poured into my 
office from women who wanted to with me into 
adventure. I could easily have filled the “Queen 
Mary" with them, had I ed. 


I was seared of meeting women in those «days. 
Inevitably, after I had been talking with one for a 
few minutes, she would ask: “What about taking 
me along on your next expedition, Dr, Hass?” 


And I did not want a girl in my óffice who was 
going to ask that question a dozen times a day. 


I was sitting in my office one afternoon, typing 
some polite but firm refusals to some of these pester- 
—— when the telephone rang. It was a good 

md of miat.. E E 

“Таш at the city ғ 
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quite common for them to carry off screaming young | 
= 78 


to work for you. She із a biology student and she 
is very capable." 

«АЦ right," 
chat." 


GIRL WITH GREEN EYES - 


I put the phone down and forgot about it, I did 
not expect to see the girl for a day or two—if at all. 
I had even forgotten to ask her name. 


But only 30 minutes later, there was a knock 
on my door and a girl walked in. 

Her long, blonde hair was still damp from the 
baths, and there was a damp swimming costume 
under her arm. But these things I noticed later, 


The first thing I noticed was her quite extra- 
ordinary green eyes. They were the colour of eme- 
ralds. They looked into my own eyes steadily, con- 
fident, without any hint of shyness, 


She had not been in my room more than & 
few seconds, yet it seemed as if she was challenging 
me to give her a job! 

She was the first one to speak. 

“Good afternoon, Dr. Hass," she sald, “My name 
is Lotte Baierl" | 
~ 1 explained to her that I needed somebody who 
eould do all my secretarial work and handle the day- 
to-day running of my office. 

She nodded confidently, 

. “Can you write a fast shorthand mote?" 4 
asked. 

` “I cannot write shorthand at all, but I shall 
learn in two months,” she replied without hesitation. 
I looked at her in surprise, 

“Can you type well?” was my next question. 

“I cannot type at all, but I shall learn in two 
months,” she said. 

Her eyes were still on mine, cool and unwaver- 


I had never heard of anybody learning short- 
hand and typing in two months. It usually takes at 
least three times as long. But I couldn’t help admir- 
ing this beautiful girl’s initiative, I decided to give 
her an outside chance, 

“All right,” I said, nodding, “come back and 
sée me again in two months.” 5 i 

. She smiled, stood up and shook my hand. 
"Thank you Dr. Hass," she said, ^I will" 
| months later, to the day, 
t on my door. In came Lotte. 
“Good afternoon, Dr. Hass”, she said, smiling. 
“т have learnt shorthand and typing and I am ready 


I replied, “send her over for а 


girls, who were never seen again 


Often, the Russians went after Lotte. Often | 
they drummed on her front door and searched her 4 


house, despite the protests of her parents. 
. But they never found her, 
there was a knock on the front door, 


leaves ! ; 


Once, when the Russians were particularly - 
active, Lotte spent the best part of three weeks in | 
that tree. She sat up there for hours at a time. - 
And while she sat, she read all my books, over and | 


over again. 


Lotte was smart, all right. What is more, her | 
tree-squatt]ng had given her a close insight into the | 


kind of work I did. l 
It was my books which had persuaded her to 
become a biologist. What I did not know then was 


that they had also persuaded her to become an Wm- д 


derwater adventurer. 


Lotte never once gave the slightest indica С 7 


that she would like to go exploring with me, | 
knew my views about women joining my expeditions 
and she was clever enough to bide her time. 

She stuck to her job gamely, never once come 
plaining, even though I often 
into the night. 


And sometimes I would rewrite one page of a | 


book 30 times before I was satisfied with it. But 


Lotte would take down the dictation and type it out - 


without a grumble. 


Because whenever - 
Lotte slipped | 
through her bedroom window, swung over to & - 
branch of a tree in the back garden and hid in the | 


made her work wel | 


HER SECRET LESSONS T 


T'nknown to me, however, she had already put - 
into operation her plan to make me take her on an . 


expedition. 
Every other morning, 


Much of the money I 


was paying her was | 


she was getting up | 
before dawn, catching & tram to the city and 3 
secret swimming lessons from .Pavlicek, 
who trained the Austrian Olympic teams and one of 
the finest swimming coaches in the world. | 


the man 


being passed on to Pavlicek in the hope that even- | 


tually she could make me break my “по women" rule ! 
For months, while Lotte took her secret lessons, 


I had no inkling that she had ambitions to sail with | 


me. 


How I underestimated the cunning of the girl! | 


She wanted to come with me, all right. Wanted 
` desperately. 


And one day, while I was away on a lecture tour, | 





to start next Monday." 

Her confidence staggéred me. 
told her: “All right, Miss Baierl, 
Be here at nine o’clock on Monday.” 

It was only after she had gone that I realised 
we had not discussed her salary ! 


SOURCE OF CONFIDENCE 


From the following Monday, Lotte brought to 
my office a sense of order and efficiency it had not 
known before, and over the weeks, I learnt some- 
thing about Lotte. I discovered where this confi- 
dence came from. 

. During the war, as a young girl in Vienna, she 
*gaw many terrible things. But these were nothing 
to the horrors which she witnessed with the coming 
a airone after the war. Җ 
w in the city in those | 


she went on a dangerous expedition of her own to ( 
prove to me that she could be just as good a member | 
of ps underwater team as any man—and better than | 
most. М 
ж ж x ж —3 
Lotte was only 19 when, in the autumn of 1949, I | 
had to leave Vienna for a few days on a lecture tour. 
But I had come to trust her absolutely. БЕ. 
In а matter of months, she had made herself | 
invaluable to me. She ran my office, wrote my letters, | 
typed my manuscripts, answered the telephone, 38 
So І had no hesitation in leaving her in, charge _ 
until I got back. 2. 'o pro ME 
LUCKIEST MISTAKE ` : ag 
If this was my big mistake, it was the luck! 
mistake I ever made! : $ 
As she saw me off that grey morning, I said* to, 
her: “Now Miss Baierl, there should be no complica 
tions cad Im away. You are sure you 


I grinned and 
you get the job. 


г: 
ج‎ 
— — 
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and smiled innocently. “But of course, Dr. Hass! 
Everwthing is under control." 


"Everything," as I found out later, included 3 
cunning little plan of her own, designed to make me 
take her on one of my underwater expeditions. 


I was convinced at that time that Skin-diving was 
Strictly for men cnly. Lotte, knowing my views, had 
never once given the slightest hint that she would 
like to try it herself. 


*One of the main reasons for employing her as my 
secretary was that I did not think she would keep 
pestering me, as so many other women did, to take 
her beneath the waves. 


So it was that I boarded the train out of Vienna 
confident that while I was gone she would 
Stay in the office as a good secretary should. 

The lecture tour went smoothly,’ I 
arrived back in Vienna expecting nothing to 
have changed. / 

How wrong I was ! 

Hardly had I set foot on the platform 
before a friend, who had come to meet me, 
excitedly thrust into my hand a copy of 
Vienna’s bivvest picture magazine. 

I looked at it puzzled. |Then my eyes 
practically popped out, 


There on the front cover, in full colour, 
was my secretary, Miss Lotte Baierl ! 


UNDERWATER PICTURES 


Horrified, I looked inside, There were 
pages of underwater pictures, And they had 
all been taken by Lotte ! 


I was furious. She had used one of my 
precious underwater cameras without asking. 
She had fooled me. 


I got into a taxi and roared back to the 
office. I stormed upstairs, There, sitting 
behind her desk, was Lotte. 


“Good afternoon, Dr, Hass", she said, 
eool as you please. "I hope you had a plea- 
sant trip?" 


Speechless, I waved the magazine at 
her. "Ah yes," she said calmly, “you have 
seen the pictures." 


We looked at each other in silence for 
a few seconds, Then Lotte spoke again 
quite calmly. 


.-"Look here, Dr.eHass—I’m sorry abou! 
taking your camera without permission, bu: 
I knew you would never let me borrow it 
if I asked you and I just had to use it." 

Then she told me what she had done. 

The very morning after I had gone from Vienna, 
Lotte had left her home before dawn with my camera. 
She had taken a tram to & lake on the Vienna out- 
skirts. и 


In the summer, зһ noticed, this lake was choked 
with the green scum of algae, tiny plants that made 
diving unpleasant and cut visibility to nil. 

But in the winter the algae died off and left the 
wate? crystal-clear. . 

* * Lotte‘ was determined to photograph something I 
та not taken myself. She knew I had not dived in 
‘the dake.in tife summer because of the algae. 

And she knew I had not dived in the winter be- 
case of the cold. А 
' .Lojte had decided to risk the cold. And I do 


м, mean cold. 


She had changea into a bathing costume at the 
o. 


side of the lake, and in the bitter chill had dived in 
with my camera. ү 

When she came up, she was shivering so much 
she could hardly dress herself, but she had the photo- 
graphs. How she avoided double pneumonia, I shall 
never know fo. she was a frail girl. 

+ had to admire the girl's courage. And my pro- 
fessional instinct told me the photographs were excel- 
lent. My anger vanished. 

But why had she done all this? Eventually Lotte 
explained 


"Dr. Hass," she said hesitantly, *You are going 
on an expedition to the Red Sea next week." I nodded. 

I saw Lotte take а deep breath. Then it came in 
@ Tush, “I want vou to take me with you.” 


~~ 


`*— by shouting and swimming straight at them.” 


“You're crazy,” I exploded. “You know what I 
think about women doing my job. My work is a 
man’s work. € 

*And in the Red Sea, of all places! Nobody's ever 
dived there before and it's said to be alive with man- 
eating sharks! 

“No ray girl--you're staying here in Vienna, where 
you belong.” E 

Lotte shrugged her shoulders and said no more. 
But i should have known she wouldn't leave it at 
that. 

I went alone to the Red Sea and I found thera ® 
were wonderful opportunities for making a film there, 

It is true, there were plenty of sharks about* But 
by now I had learnt how to keep them at bay—by 
shouting and swimming straight at them. 5 





n canie back to Vienna full of enthusiasm—Lotte 
had kept the office in good order while I was away— 
and began, to plan a full-size return expedition to 
make the film. “Under the Red Sea", 

Then I went to see the head of a film company 
which I knew was interested in buying distribution 
tights of the film. 


A CONSPIRACY ` 


To my surprise, however, the man was distinctly 
cool “I’m interested," he told me, “But I'm not sure 
that your filn will be interesting enough for my 
audiences. They like excitement, all right. But what 
really gets them is preity girls. Now—if your film had 
a pretty girl running about in a swimming costume, I 
might be a bit more enthusiastic 


This set me pondering. Grudingly, I had to 
admit that the film, man was right. It would be nice 
to have & pretty girl in my film. 


. But who? Suddenly I remembered Lotte. І 
thought about this for some time. 


I thought of the tough men, used to rough living, 
who worked with me on these expeditions. I thought 
of how & women might disturb them, might upset the 
discipline which was essential to our work and our 
safety. I thought of what might happen to a woman 
alone on a ship with a dozen men. 


Then I thought of Lotte. I thought of her 
courage and her determination, her common-sense, 
her ability. 

And 1 decided to risk It. 

I went back to the office and told her: “I nate 
changed my mind, Miss Baierl. You are coming wi 
me to the Red Sea.’ 

Her calm face broke into the most beautiful 
т had ever seen. My heart gave a little leap. But I 
did not smile, 

“But I am not going to let you dive," I ,added. 
“You must stay eut of thé water at all times 

The smile did not leave her face. 
^. “You will be my secretary and will do exactly as 
you are told. I shall be the boss and, for everybody's 
safety, I have to be obeyed.” 

"The smile was stil there. 

How could I ering horie to her the seriousness 
of the expedition 

Then I EA iere: "To avoid anybody having 
appendicitis on board, and thus delaying the expedi- 
tion, I always insisted that everybody on board must 
be free of this danger. 

“All right,” I said grimly. “Now go and haye 
your appendix taken out!” 


That wiped away the smile! 

But not for long. Lotte had won er. d 16 
was months before 1 found out how she did it 

While I was having my first look at the Red Sea, 
Lotte had gone to the film chief and dropped a word 
in his ear. 

It had been a conspiracy. The idea of having à 
girl on the boat һаа not been his idea at all. It had 
been Lotte's! : 

But ру the time І found out, Lotte had become 

` so important to the exp-dition that I hadn't the 
heart to tick her oft. 

She organised our supplies. She wheedled favours 
2m of Government Officials, She wrote aozeng of 
etters. 


AT PORT SUDAN 

And when I arrived at Port Sudan, in April, 1950 
weady for the expedition, Lotte was with me. 

Port Srdan is one of the hottest places on earth. 
I canntt tell you how hot it was. Even the natives 


But Lotte wås wonderful. She never failed 
look fresh &nd cuo! and feminine.. I began to E 
an enormous respect for her. 


coolheadedness of hers was put to the test. E 

The German cameraman I had brought along to 
take cine shots of me working under water, began Ec 
behave very strangely. 

He tried to interfere with the script of the film 
which was solely my responsibility He made th 
most ridiculous suggestions and when I turned Шеш К 
down he became angry. i 

Then one day while he was practising with his. : 
camera, he fainted under water. If one of my team _ 
had not dragged him to the surface, he would surely 
have been drowned. 

Next he refused to smoke any cigarettes. Не sal 
I had pviséned them. A 

Then he began to spend all his evenings on a 
high balcony at the rest-house we were using. The | 
owner waiched him at the time, convinced he Was | 
planning to throw himself off. А 

Things got worse when we moved down the Suda- E 
nese coast to Suakin Не began to accuse me of hid- — 
ing his girl friend somewhere in Suakin. In fact, she 
was safe at home in Germany. 

Next, he walked into the bedroom of the local 
commissioner early one morning and delivered 
fanatical lecture on German politics! The commis- — 
sioner, poor chap, was too scared to stop him, › 

I then had no doubts. My cameraman was goin 
insane. 

І had him sent home. But his diving kit sta -— 
in Suakin. Lotte, as usual, had waited patiently for 
her chance. And this was it. 24 


SEA-DIVING LESSUNS 


“We shall have to wait a long time for somebody | 
te replace the cameraman,” she said casually one 
day. "Why not give me some lessons in sea-diving 
with this oxygen equipment ?" 

I knew bette: than to argue with her now. Sof 
sighed and said, “All right. You can come and try | 
ence. But I warn you-—if you make a mess of it, then | 
you wil pever bave another chance." 

I said this for her own safety Some people are 
born skin-divers. Others are not. And those who are 
not are dangerous on expeditions like mine. 3 

Lotte helped me load her equipment into a native | 
dhow—a small boat. The kit weighed 32 lbs. and | 
Lotte had to struggle under the scorching sun to get. | 


it on 
B ne looked pale and grim as we climbed over "m 
side. I thought then she was scared. Later, she сор: 
fessed it was sea-sickness! 

As soon as Lotte was under the waves I knew | 
was beaten. She took to it like a fish. joyfully somer. 
saulting in the warm blue water. 

As we climbed back on board, she gave me à grin 
of victory What could I do? I grinned back i 

During the days that followed, I taught Lotte some - 
of the finer points of skin-diving. How ќо hold tay 
spear how to adiust the oxygen supply. how io stay 
suspended in the water. 

She was a good pupil, but I was still resolved not | 
to expose her to the dangers of tlie shark-infested. | 
reefs 

However 1 le“ her help me shoot "Urider the 
Sea" in the shallow, safe parts--for now it was 
that.I would have to make the йїп re d enti 
alone. The man who came from Austria reple 
шү т cameraman had no timing — 

a 

All this was valuable | experience dor Lotte 

lver. 
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that I had brought her with me ba taught her 
something of this dangerous profession. 


Because for once I was too careless with a shark. 
Were it not for Lotte, the shark would almost cer- 
tainly have killed me. 


The shark whirled on me with his razor-sharp 
teeth. Savage jaws closed on my right arm. I 
writhed in agony. For five nightmare minutes that 
Sunbaked day the Red Sea really did run red—with 
my боса. 


And if а green-eyed angel, Lotte Baierl—the girl 
who later was to become my wife—had not been on 
hand J would not be telling you my story today. She 
saved my life. 


It was a beautiful day. The sun beat down on 
the deserted ghost town of Suakin, my expedition 
headquarters in the Sudan, and the water was blue 
and inviting. A 

It was Sunday. And on Sundays, my rule was 
that members of the expedition could do as they 
pleased. 

For myself, I decided on a bit of sport. A little 
spear-fishing would give me an appetite for lunch. 
Perhaps I coulo even spear the lunch! 

I set out in a rowing-boat with Lotte and Mah- 
mud, a Sudanese native who was working with us. 


It would be quite safe, I decided, to 
teach Lotto how to spear a fish by hand, 
provided we stayed close to the shore. 
Sharks were unlikely there. 

We went just a little way beyond 
Suakin harbour, where the water was still 
and clear, and we slipped beneath the 
waves. 

There were plenty of fish down there, 
but I was out of practice. They always 
sped away before I could spear one. 

Lotte soon tired of watching me, ‘She 
swam off on her own to have a look at some 
coral. 

Strietly speaking, this was against the 
rules. I always insisted that nobody must 
swim off alone, because if he or she met 
with danger there would be nobody to help 
them. 

But these were safe waters, I thought. 
Lotte could come to no harm there and nor 
could I. 

How stupid I was to think that! 

I swam around for a while, moodily 
trying to catch my lunch—-and failing. 

Then, suddenly, I spotted a snapper 
fish half-hidden behind a rock. He would 
mdke good sport, I thought! 

I flapped my flippers and moved 
towards him. Аз I got close, the snapper 
spotted me and moved away. 


ENCOUNTER WITH SHARK 


And in his place, from behind the rock, 
slipped a shark. 


He was a small *brown Shark, only 
some six feet long, Normally, I would not 
bother to spear a shark. The best policy 
with them is to leave them alone if they 
leave’ you alone. "S 

*. But the failure of my. hunting trip had 
адь me short-tempered, Besides, I diun't 
wart the. ork sto go for Lotte. 

. I decided to get him. 

Too quickly and too clumsi]y, I closed 

n on the shark and thrust the harpoon. It 
hit him, but in a bad place—the tail, 


The shark thrashed around madly. I knew that 
if he kept it up, the harpoon head might work loose 
and the shark would get away. -He might even turn 
on me—and I would no longer have the harpoon to 
defend myself. 


Also, I wanted to show him to Lotte, I thought 
she would be impressed. 


Now I knew a lot about sharks by this time. One 
thing I remembered was that a shark cannot usually 
turn its head round far enough to reach its tail. 


So normally, it is perfectly safe to grab its tail, 
te escape being bitten. 


I hauled myself quickly along the harpoon rope 
and grabbed the wounded shark’s tail with my right 
hand. My idea was to hang on until he got tired and 
I could drag him to the boat to finish him off. 


But this shark was different. He was unusually 
Slim and agile. Hardly had I taken his tail when, 
like lightning, he curved round and snapped, 


I felt a sharp pain іп my right arm. Horrified, 
I looked down. TY 


— eim a =] 


»..and grabbed the wounded shark s tail with my right hand. 





.. The shark's needle-sharp teeth had sliced 


through part of the arm. Blood was pouring out. 


The situation had become very dangerous indeed. 
For one thing, I had only one arm available for swim- 
ming to safety. 


But worse than either of these things—sharks 
can smell blood from a fantastic distance. It crazes 
them so that they will attack anything in sight. 


I knew that inside a few minutes the sea would 
probably be swarming with sharks. And their target 
would be—me! 


As quickly as I could, I struggled towards the 
surface. 


I knew this was a dangerous thing to do, because 
2 shark is much more likely to attack anything which 
is swimming away from it. 


But I had no choice. It was flight—or almost 
certain death. 


‘I broke surface three hundred yards from the 
rowing-boat, At first, I thought of yelling to Mahmud 
to row towards me. 


But I could see he was asleep. Anyway, the wind 
was in the wrong direction and he would not have 
heard me. 


Grimly, I began to swim towards the boat with 
my left arm, my flippers working furiously. 

. Round me, there spread a great pool of blood. I 
glanced at my right arm. It looked as though it had 
been through a mincing-machine. The muscle were 
severed to the bone. 


The arm gave me agony in the salt water. But I 
forgot even this as I wondered how many sharks were 
gathering in my wake. я 

"Then 1 saw Lotte surface a short distance away. 
“what's the matter?" she shouted, beginning to swim 
towards me. 


“Keep back!", I yelled. “Stop where you аге!” 

She did not hesitate. Sensing the danger, she 
kept at a distance until I had reached shallower 
water. 


Mahmud -heard us shouting then and began to 
row towards us. Lotte helped me into the boat. 


She paled when she saw my arm. but she did not 
faint. Quickly, she tore up a towel we kept in the 
boat and made a tourniquet bandage out of it. 

With that, she managed to stop the bleeding. 
But for her, I would certainly have bled to death. 

Strangely, I had kept hold of the ha n right 
until I was in the boat. Mahmud took it from ms, 
hauled the shark into the boat and cudgeled it to 
death. 


Twenty minutes later, we reached Suakin. Here 
my luck changed. It just happened that three people, 
including a hospital nurse, had arrived in Suakin 
on an outing. They immediately drove me to 
hospital. 


The doctors there told me that it would be at 
least six weeks before the wound healed and I would 
be able to dive again. 

Six.weeks, end in the hottest period of the year! 


MINISTERING ANGEL 


° . The heat became a torture. It was painful to walk 
on the baked ground and difficult to think properly. 


I begfn to realise why my fellow photographer had 


gone berserk a week or two earlier, 


3-5 
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One by опе the members of my expedition gur- | 


rendered to th 5 
could поё stand it any more and they went home. 
could hardly blame them. © 


But Lotte was amazing. She always looked 
cooler than she niust have felt. While I worked fret- 


She always had & smile ready and was full ot 
little surprises. Sometimes, for instance, when I was 


heat. They told me they simply - 


| 


fully on the film script, angry with myself for let ej 
myself get bitten, she did her best to cheer me up. '. 


| 


feeling particularly low, she would suddenly produce | 
a bag of toffees. Goodness knows where she got them | 


from! 


I bégan to lose my fears about bringing a woman 
on & tough trip like this. Instead of having a bad 
effect on the men, she was having a good effect. 


f 


| 


They were shaving every morning, for instance, | 


because they knew she disliked scruffiness. Before, 
they used to grow straggly beards. 


Now I began to have other feelings about Lotte, 


too. A respect for her as a woman, not just as & 
member of my expedition. 


But I did not dare to examine my sentiments 


closely. To have indulged in a romantic affair af. 
this stage, with the expedition under way, would have | 


'been disastrous. 


It was essential for discipline that I should treat 
all members of my team as equals. I could not haye 


favourites. 
TO THE CORAL REEFS 


When I recovered, we set sail for the coral reefs; 


on an Arab dhow--a 40-ft, schooner. It was a primi- 


ay | 


tive vessel, normaly used for shell-collecting and | 
dreadfully uncomfortable. But it was all I had been - 


able to find 


The other four men, Lotte and I slept side by side 


on the tiny deck. The boat was infested with cock- 
roaches and they used to drop on us while we slept. 


For some odd reason, they seemed to prefer 


Lotte, and this was one place where her nerve gave | 
way. She would wake up in the middle of the night, 
screaming. But gradually she got used to it. ®. - 


The dhow also had а crew of 11 Arabs. They were 


& rough bunch and at first I had fears for Lotte’s 


safety. Eut they kept to their own end of the ship 


and, to my relief, did not bother her. 


As it turned out, it was not Lotte who was ic 


danger. It was I. Е 


Опе Arab, named О Sheikh, acted as our inter- 
preter. One day, during a peaceful lull in our work, | 


^" 


thére was a sudden piercing scream from the’ hold. 
| 


I rushed there to find О Sheikh’ thrashing 4bout ði 


the floor. X : 
He was foaniing at the mouth and the rest 
the crew were holding him down by force. 
After they had tied him up, Mahmud explê 
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that О Sheikh had been takingf nashish, vile 
had gone crazy and had tried to get at me. 


- Maiimua produced a vicious-looking knife. "He 


wa ‘going to stab you with this,” he said I shud- 


1 never found out why O Sheikh had sud- 
nly wanted to kill me. We hac been good friends. 


But one thing was clear He had to go. I drop- 
im off at the nearest port. 


The way in which Lotte kept herself neat and 
m board astenished me. She was always well- 
шеа. ` 


Goodnéss knows she was finding life far harder 
п she had bargained for. For instance, our 
had no lavatory. 


We came to an arrangement that, when neces- 
all the men on board would look studiously in 
other direction! : 


Lotte accepted this situation without complaint.” 
In fact, it didn't seem to worry her at all. i 


Then the mate of the dhow, a swarthy Sndanese, 
began to have epileptic fits and to eye her for long 
period with a demented gleam in his eye. His crew 
would pray for the evil spirits to leave his body, but 
Lotte did not oat an eyelid!. В 


By this time she had become a first-class diver. 
At first I had vowed not to expose her to the dangers 
of the Red Sea. But she had all the makings of an 
undersea photographer and I made her a member of 
the diving team. 


Before long, I nearly had cause to regret it. 
BRUSH WITH A SHARK 


One day, Lotte and I went down to have a look 
at а wrecked ship with a very efficient diver named 
Gerry. à 


While we were underwater, 
my camera stopped working and 
I hurried back to the boat to 
replace it, leaving Lotte in 
Gerry’s care. 


On my return to the wreck, 
I found Lotte sitting alone, like 
a mermaid, on a piece of rusted 
iron. 


She signalled desperately 
that she wanted to surface ^ 
immediately. Together we rose 
to the surface, where I asked: 
“What’s happened?” “Why were 
you sitting down there by your- 
self? And where’s Gerry?” 


“He saw an interesting fish 
and swam off after it,” she 
explained, “I stayed behind to 
look at the wreck and I was 
probing about when T felt eyes 
lookin into my back. 


"I turned round—and there 
was a shark! He was fully nine 
feet long and he looked terribly 
vicious, 


"I was so terrified I could 
not move. I knew I must not 
show fear, or he might attack 
me, so I decided to just sit 
down and wait for him to go 
away. : 


"I was afraid he might 

. hear my heart beating and 

соте in even closer. As it was, 

he swam round a few inches 

from my nose and eyed me from 
botn sides. : 


, “Goodness knows how І 

managed not to panic. After a 
* ^ few minutes he seemed satisfied ' 

and swam away. But I was shaking so muck I 
couldn't swim up alone, I decided to wait for you to _ 





*.Lotte had had her first brush with a shark 60 feet 
under the waves-and had been alone. I was furious 
with Gerry and gave him a proper dressing-down for 
breaking шу rules and leaving Lotte on her Own. 

I was surprised with myself for the vehemenee 
, with which I reprimanded Gerry. 


FEELING OF LOVE 


Later, thinking about it, I could no longer fool 
myself. It had given me a tremendous shock to rea- 
lise that Lotte had been exposed to such danger. And 
it wasn’t just because She was a member of my 
expedition. : 

It was because she was beginning to mean more 
to me than anybody else had ever meant. I was 
falling in love. 

But the one thing I could not do, for the sake of 
the expedition, wag to le& her know. I could not 
touch her hand, nor stare into her eyes, nor ask her 
whether she felt as I did. 


* * * 


Loite had a talent for getting into awkward 


serapes. And an even greater talent for never being 
panicked by them. 


When she first met a shark in the Red Sea, for 
instance. she sat on a wrecked ship and waited for 
me to rescue her. 


And I had hardly done so before she was div- 
ing down again to have another look! 


It was the wreck of the Italian ship Umbra. 
Never had we had to be so careful when examining 
a wreck. For her holds had never been cleared of 
her cargo. 

And that cargo was—several thousand tons of 
high explosive! 

The authorities at Port Sudan, where we then 
had our headquarters, strictly forbade anybody to 
meddle with the ship. 


They knew that, even after many years immer- 
sion, the explosives were still likely to blow up if 
tampered with. And if it did, the tidal wave, creat- 
ed by the explosion, would swamp half of Port Su- 
dan! 


It had taken weeks of arguing before they 
grudgingly agreed to let us go down and just look 
at the ship, . 


EXAMINING A WRECK. | 


тһе wreck was a beautiful sight. Corals had 
encrusted it and counti fish had made it their 
home. Lotte fell in love with it immediately. 


And one day, while we were 60 feet down, in- 
vestigating, Lotte was so excited that she wandered 
off on her own to have a look inside. She probably 
hoped to find some treasure! 


But she was поб yet used to our oxygen breath- 
mne equipment and did not know the danger she was 
n. 


When you are nòt experienced with it, the sheer 
elation of being able to swim about like a fish is 
likely to make you careless. 7 


You go tóo deep and stay there too long. The 
oxygen makes you feel on top of the world. But in 
es it is affecting your System without your know- 

ge. : 
* > 

Go down too deep and suddenly you are uncons- 
cious.e If you are not brought back to the surface 
within three — — are dead. 


' that Lotte — to peer inside the ship. 


ir 


not notice her g 


But when after a few minutes, I turned атай 
she had disappeared. I raced around the old pro 
nade deck, but could not find her. 


Then suddenly, I saw bubbles coming out of 
hatch down below me. н 


IN JAW OF DEATH 


As fast as I could swim, I shot downwards and 
entered the dark hold. First I could see nbthing, 
Then I spotted her Lotte was lying on her side, un- 
conscious, her long blonde hair waving gracefully in - 
ihe water. р 


I knew that unless I had her 60 ft. up within | 
three minutes, then she would be dead. 

Fortunately, Lotte still gripped -her ‘breathing 
tube in her mouth. AE pm 3 

Quickly, I pulled her to her feet, held:her slump- | 
ed body in my arms and began to: carry her out cf . 
the dark hold. yos 9 


г | 


ў. 


АП around me, I could see dark : objects—the | 
slabs of high explosive! I moved gingerly, thinking: | 
“One false step, one tap against one of these crates | 
and—boom! It would be death for us—and perhaps | 
for à whole town!" BY 


As fast as 1 dare, I carried Lotte to the prome- 
nade deck. Then, flapping my flippers furiously, I | 
shot to the surface, still holding her in my arms, and | | 
had her hauled into our boat. d 


After a few minutes, she came round. She | 
looked very pale--and very sweet. It was hard it 
me to tell her what I had to tell her. — 


“you are a damned nuisance,” I forced myself 
to say. “Never will you dive with me again.” | 


* 


_ She looked unbearably miserable. But it was | 
essential for the discipline of my expedition tha 
every member of it was treated equally. Members 
who Gisobeyed had to be punished. I could not sho! 
any favouritism towards Lotte. 


Not even when, as I now, realised, I had fallen 
in love with her. 


When she had recovered, Lotte apologised for 
swimming off alone. I stayed firm for two days, b 
then I could no longer forbid her to dive. 


I couldn't bear to see the pleading in those | 
wonderful green eyes of hers. And, besides, she was | 
a first-class diver and very usefub to me down һер, | 

j 


UNCANNY CALMNESS 


Not only did she take good photographs, but 
she never panicked Only a few days later, this un- 
canny calmness of hers was to save her life. | 
iime, it was not her fault that she got into trouble. 


We were working on the reet wheri her 
ل‎ began to run out. She surfaced to get ano 
set of cylinders She was in a hurry, because 
work was going well, and the man in the boat ваз 
her à breathing kit which had just been repaired 
had not been checked. 4 . et 


She сате down to me" again and, almodt im 
diately I saw through her mask an on! 
astonishment come to her face. - is 


She pointed desperately at her pack. As she 
so, her face-mask began to fill with water. 





tubes had come adrift, The oxygen gs streaming 
into the water. 


Hastily, I grabbed the tubes and fixed them 
back on the cylinders. Lotte, although she had swal- 
lowed a lot of sea, grinned at me in thanks. 


Had she panicked and tried to reach the sur- 
face, she could have made it very difficult for both 
Of us. Fanie is the skin-diver’s most dangerous 
enemy and her lack of it made her a very safe com- 
panion. 


Í was not the only person who had grown to 
like Lotte more and more during our stay in the Su- 
dan. She had become a favourite among the native 
Sudanese women, with whom she would sit for hours, 
talking in sign-language. 


IN ARAB HAREM 
One day, these friends of Lotte's . unwittingly 

landed her in a fantastic and 

very awkward situation, 


. Some of them belonged 
to the harem of a rich man 
who lived in one of the old 
palaces of Suakin. They told 
Lotte that- he had heard 
about her and wanted to 
meet her. 


Htd I known about this, 
I would never have let Lotte 
go alone, But she didn't tell 
me. She immediately accept- 
ed the invitation and trotted 
off to the palace. She had al- 
ways wanted to see a harem 
— who doesn't ! — and this 
would be a good chance, she 
thought. 


The woman ushered her 
into the sombre building, 
parts of it collapsing in 
decay. They walked silently 
down a dark corridor and 
then into an even darker 
room. 

There, on a beautifully 
ornate couch lay tbe old man 
—stark naked ! 


Lotte stood rooted to 
the floor in fright. What did 
they all expect of her ? 


— e women made signs 
that She should approach the 
bed. Тһе old man raised his 
hand and beckoned... . 


Lotte walked to the bed ү 
as in a trance. As she got 
close, she saw, to her horror, 
that the man’s body was 
covered with boils. 

She did not speak. Su- 
danese and the man did not 
Speak German. P"* by a 
Sign, he made very clear 
what he wanted. as 

- -He wapted Lotte to “join 
hime on the hed 

Later, "tte thought 
that perhaps/he looked upon 

r as somebody whose touch 

t rid him of hts terrible 
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: ай at the time, other thoughts were in her 
ead. À . 
She knew she had to get out of that place as 
quickly as possible. 


The womer of the harem tried to stop her, but 
she pushed them aside and ran through the gloomy 
passages unti' she was in the fresh air once more. 

When she told me what had happened, I felt 
myself going hot and cold. What if these wicked wo- 
men had really made her touch this old monster? 

I shuddered as I thought of Lotte, whom I was 


ty to love more dearly every day, covered in 
oils! 


PRECIOUS GIFT 


But not all the Sudanese were as sinister as 
this one. While we were working in Suakin, a parcel 
arrived for Lotte one day. When she opened it, she 
Saw it contained jewellery of solid geld. 


All around i, « coud see dark objects—the slabs of high explosive |'* 


.. She called me over and I gasped at the sight of 

if. It was worth at least £1,000. 

With 1% was а note, which we had translated. 
It was from a wealthy landowner we had never met. 
He said he had heard much of Lotte and he asked 
her to keep the jewellery as a souvenir of the Sudan 
and as a tribute to her courage. ? 

“T connot Reep it,” Lotte said. "It is worth а 
fortune and I don’t even know the man who sent it. 
It must go back." 


But I advised her to keep it, ^The man who 
sent it is very rich and to him this is but a small 
token of his regard for you and your work,” I told 
her, “If you send it back, he will probably feel 
offended. He means well and has attached no condi- 
tions to the gift, so why hurt him?" 


Lotte kept the jewellery. We have never met 
this man, but she wears his bracelets and necklace 
often. à | 

As the sweltering summer wore on, my team— 
in which Lotte had by now earned her place—plled 
up the material for my film, "Under the Red Sea,” 
which was later to win me a first prize —at the Ve- 
nice Film Festival. Ng t 


If you saw the film, you would remember severa 


shots of sharks, While I was taking some of thosd 


shots, close to an isolated reef, I had one of the clo- 
sest shaves of my life. ( 


FRIGHTENING ADVENTURE 


It scared the daylights out of me and Lotte. Yei 
in its way, it also served to draw us closer together. 
I was 40 feet under the waves, filming an inqui- 
sitive. shark, fully nine feet long, which kept on 
swimming towards me. Ё 
I was not afraid of this shark, I knew that aj 
long as I kept my eye on him and stood my ground 
he would not dare close in. Sharks usually ошў 
attack people who run away. ? 
"Suddenly 1 felt an odd sensation in the sma 


of my back—tne movement of a big body close to me. 


I turned as quickly as I could, still gripping my 
cine-camera. Four feet away was another shark. 


A White Shark. In Australia they call hi 
"White Devil" He is considered by many as the mos 
vicious killer in the seven seas, Normally he haun 
deep waters and avoids the shallows. 


I realised immediately the peril I was in. I tri 
to scare him away by shouting, because norm 
sharks haie noise. But this fellow was not impress- 
ed. His huge jaws moved closer to me. 


Clearly, he intended to attack. 

He came so close to me that I could not get à 
him with my six-foot spear. So with all the strengt 
I could muster, I punched him a heavy blow in th 
gills with my right fist. The white shark swerved 
and made off. 
later was heading straight for me again. 


This time I crashed my harpoon against h 
head, Once again he moved away, but from th 
corner of my eye I saw that the first shark had taken 
courage and was now joining the attack. 


. Desperately I turned ànd tried to drive my long 
spear at him. But it was too long and clumsy. 
I had to face the grim reality that I could not 
fight two of these killers at once. Only one thing, was 
left—füght. And as I had found out before, to swiin 


all. 


` Taking my courage in both hands, I shot up- 
‘The sharks, taken by surprise, hesitated for 


$ 
DE 


But he swam round and a second 


away from а shark is the most dangerous course of. 


а second. This was just the chance I needed, | 


sharks spurted after me but they could not 
up. e si 


9 
On the surface by the edge of the reef Is 
ted Lotte, who had been on her nerves' edge wat 
ing the skirmish from above. As fast as we could; 
sped into shallow water over the reef, then spears 
hand, turned to meet our bloodthirsty pursuers. — 


As I had hoped, the sharks were Scared of 
tering the shallow water, where they would have hi 
less room for manoeuvre, . 


They swam angrily up and down the г 
edge. Then they went away. And we, very sha 
climbed cut of the water. 


This frightening adventure taught me one th 
A spear six feet long was too unwieldy for figh 
sharks. From that day on, our spears have been fo 
feet long. ` 


Safe on land again, Lotte and I exchan 
looks. We vere both thinking the same: “Thank 
God that you didn’t get hurt!" t 

.. But neither of. us dared show our love, I lon 
for the end of this expedition, when фу responsibil 
ties were over, when I was no longer the leader, w 
not even by a glimpse could betray what his hes 
felt. | 


At last, a few weeks later, our work was finish 
ed and, tired but happy with the success of our ti 


. we lef$ Sudan for Cairo. 


It was now clear to me that this expedition hi 
changed my life. 1 could not imagine life witi 
Lotte. By her enterprise, courage and skill, she 
made herself invaluable to me—and had won n 
love. : i 


MARRIAGE PROPOSAL 


I decided to propose. 

Now for the first time in months, I felt a 
ward: I did not really know whether Lotte return 
my love. 

We had both taken rooms at Shepheard's 
tel. The first evening we were there, I asked Lotte 
have dinner with me—although I was still cal 
her "Miss Baierl" . 


We ate well Lotte was very gay, but I was 
nervous I could not join in her mood. As she jok 
her way through the soup, the meat dish, the dess 
and the cheese, I was repeating to myself, over 
over again, what I was planning to say. 


I had become so used to giving orders, that 
felt distinctly awkward having to ask а favoupeo 
her—and such an important favour! Ме; 


In my mind I was planning a pretty little-s pe 


` But the tension got on my nerves. I suddenly bl 


ot “Miss Baierl—how would you like to become n 
wife?” 

To my dismay, Lotte— burst into laughte 
Guests at the other, tables looked over in surprise 
they heard her tingling laugh. 

“Oh, Dr. Hass, you are such a jokeri”, Lot 
cried, —— —————— — 

It was not until next morning that I convin 
her I was not joking. 3 : EL. 

And i; was not until that night thaty drop; 
thé last shred of discipline which had ruled tS 
the Red Sea, I took her in my arms and we k 
under the Egyptian moon, Se 


© Апа it was nct until a week iater—a very 


xious week for me--that Lotte finally said “yes 


— — 





our love story did not end there. 
en you are hounded by publicity day and 
you ^N you spend half your time running 
from it. — 


«Our expedition to the Red Sea had made Lotte 
| me famous, ana when we returned to Europe we 
continually in the limelight. 


But we were tired and we wanted peace. We 

when we decided to marry that unless we kept 

pun it, the publicity men would pester us 
ks: 


ECRET WEDDING 


So we decided on a secret wedding, 

One day, we both left Zurich, where we were 
ying, and went up into the Swiss Alps—to a 
town named Kuessnach, Ls en 

And there, in the town hall, with only ‘two 
ids sworn to secrecy as witnesses, we were mar- 


It was three months before our friends, and the 
e world, discovered our secret. By then, we 

shed our tiredness and had settled down to our 
ed life. We were ready for the publicity. I must 
did us proud! 3 


‘We made our home in Liechtenstein, one of the 


rid’s smailest countries. Hardly had we laid the 
carpet before we heard from New York that a 
wood. film company wanted to make an Ame- 
version of “Under the Red sea,” my prize- 


AUSTRALIA 


"They offered to fiy us to New York to help them. ` 


eI" I said to Lotte. "That's half-way to Austra- 
е can go on from there to study the Great 
Reef. We'll get there for half-fare !” 


we did. This was the first trip that Lotte and ~- 


made alone, as man and wife. It realised a life's 


e choc-full cf fascinating things to study. 


fe arrived at Sydney іп great spirits, But they 
dashed by the cynical welcome that awaited us. 


Once again, the publicity machine had heralded 
coming. It had related our stories of filming 


ow—to the Australian, the shark is a deadly 
Every year, dozens of Australians are killed 
med by theme The Aussies hate sharks and 
em. And to suggest that a man, and even more 
oman, could swim in the sea and film them 
ut being killea—that was a joke. 


The newspapers printed scathing remarks about 
ere were severa] scornful cartoons, too. Some 
giving us two weeks to live, printed our epi- 


These things did not worry me. But I was afraid 
might upset Lotte, 
1 not'become frightened, because a shark can 
fright anc will-not hesitate to attack anybody 
is scarea (MEE BIS i 

One: ot the first people we met in Sydney was 
und ad doctor whe specialised in shark inju- 


are; nőt rious?” he asked me over din- 


cu ‘fre not really going to swim among - 


- 


nly, 


" I"told him, “tt is perfectly safe it 
r how to behave.” ^ —— Ee 


It was essential that she ` 


He reached into his pocket and showed me a list. 
of 150 names. "These are the people who have been 
killed by sharks in the last few years off the, Sydney 
coastline," he said. : 


I said nothing. He reached into another pocket, 
Не put into my hand а set of horrifying photo- 
graphs. I felt physically sick as I looked at bodies 
with the limbs and heads bitten off. 

"These are some of the victims," said the phy- 
Sician grimly А 

І gave him back the photographs with a shrug. 
Then Lotte waiked in. The doctor reached into his 
pocket again to show her the photographs, 

“No!,” I said. “I will not allow my wife to see 
those photographs!" 


“But if she is going to dive. ... ," he insisted. 


“Tha* is our concern, I refuse (o have my wife 
frightened in this way." 


He sighed. “As you wish. But remember this— 
eight out of every ten people bitten by sharks off our 
coastline die. And die horribly. Do not take your 
work too lightly. Our sharks are killers.” 


I looked at Lotte. Her deep green eyes were as 
calm as ever She smiled at me. Then she said to the 
doctor one simple sentence. “I trust my husband." 

I knew then that everything would be all right. 


MORE DANGEROUS ENEM Y 


We moved on to Brisbane, convinced that we 
could manage the sharks. But there we heard of 
something which worried us much more than 
sharks. 


It is called the sea wasp and is probably a 
minute kind of jellyfish, no bigger than the nail on 
your little finger. 


‚ I say "probably," because to this day nobody 
hàs ever seen one. 


Nonetheless, it exists, And it carries a most ter- 
rible poison. There were several cases of people hay- 
ing been stung by these invisible creatutes. 


' Every one of them had died, in excruciating- 
agony, within ten minutes. | | 


' А shark you can see. A shark you can fight. A 
e. B 


shark gives you a sporting chanc 

But this! A creature invisible to the eye, with 
a sting for which there is no known antidote! I can 
imagine nothing more terrifying, ' 


Lotte and I talked a lot about the sea wasp, 
In the end, we decided to risk it. After all—our life 
was 2 series of risks. One more wouldn't make much 
difference! 


We moved on to Cairns, from where we intended 
to sail. The local paper greeted us, in the usual 
cynical way, by saying we were “anxious to meet 
sharks as soon as possible." 

I knew І had to convince the Aussies of “our abi- 
lity before we sailed. One day, I got the chance, A 


—— shark was spotted just off the Caiyns 
jetty. 


I slipped into my diving kit and jumped in be- 
fore the astonished eyes of the locals. 1 had always 
wanted to film a hammerhead. anyway 

I met the shark, but he was more scared of me 
than Eri was of him. He swam away and I did not get 
my ; , 


CONQUERING HERO 


* Pu I A received on the jetty like a conquer- 
g hero. The incident was widely reported 
At last. we won the respect of the 


эта 
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together than ever. We had to rely on each oth 


for our very lives under the sea and we came to! 
understanding which was almost telepathic. 


In a blaze of glory, we sailed in a small launch 
for the Great Barrier Reef. 


15 was beautiful, a fairyland beneath the waves. 
We worked hará collecting our film. Between our 
filming, we worked hard at something else—collecting 
shells! 5 

Lotte claims she:has the most beautiful collection 
of shells in the world. I deny this—I say mine is 
better! Collecting shells is & passion with both of us 
and we compete in finding the best ones, 


One day, we went down together to see what we 


Lotte was stili only 23, but she had become 
essential part of my work. When I bought my m 
research ship, the Xarifa, she arranged all the 
nishing &nd decorating—and made a fine job of 


GALAPAGOS TRIP . 


pagos Islands. We had no sooner dropped anchor 
could find. We were picking up shells and photo- there before Lotte, as usual, was in trouble. í 
graphing coral when, in the distance, we saw a grey The island we stopped at was run by an officer | 
nurse shark lying on the 3 
floor of the ocean. Its baby’ * go 
was circling nearby. — ES 

The grey nurse is one of 
the six most dangerous kinds 
of shark. It has teeth like 
razor blades. 


The moment we saw the 
shark, it rose up and headed 
for us at great speed. Hasti- 
ly, I put myself between 
Lotte and the shark, 


But the shark did a 
strange thing. It completely 
ignored me and headed .ound 
me for Lotte. Time and 
again, I moved between the 
two of them. Time and again, 
the shark avoided me and 

. tried to take a mouthful of 
Lotte, 


I tried to prick him with 

my spear. He took no notice. 

. I kicked at his gills. Still.he 
came. 


Iwas at my wit's end. If 
he kept on like this, he was 
sure to win. He could move 
much faster than I could, 


The shark headed to- 
wards us with a deadly 
gleam in his eye. Then sud- 
denly — whoost! There was 
a tremendous ‘ash of light 
from behind me. The shark 
almost stopped in its tracks. 
Then it swerved round and 
shot away. I had never seen 
a shark retreat so fast. 

I turned round in amaze- 
ment. Lotte was grinning. 
She pointed at the flashlight 
on her camera. By mistake, she had pressed the 
trigger and the light had scared off the shark ! 

l.then realised what had attracted him in the 
first place. It was the light glinting on the flashlight 
mirror. 

From then on, we were always careful to keep 
the mirror pointing towards us when not using the 
camera. Wheh you are under the waves, you are 


AP OF T — 


i 


М Е о AR 
T i Leg, o eo Kd 


The shark headed towards us with a deadly gleam in his eye. 
...whoosh! There was a tremendous flash of light from behind me. - 


T 


b 
m 


in the Ecuadcrian Army. We were the first civilised | 
people he had seen for ages and, naturally, he wanted 
to irapress us. • . - { 


we would have to ask him for а lot of assistance. So - 
we felt we ought to keep him happy.. * e ; 


always learning something. 

This experience made me realise the need for 
having a foolproof system of talking underwater in 
case a similar situation arose again. 


Lot 


P M 


(RE 
— 25,08 


. ы 
The moment we entered the club, I kew thege 
was going to be trouble. The offices’ eyed Ke 
greedily. He asked for the first dance. ghi 
But he insisted on every other single dan night: 


Poor Lotte was getting more and more exhausted _ 
But the Ecuadorian was as energetic as ever, ; 


had а comic way of dancing. Не neva 
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drunk, he almost had to cling to Lotte to stay upright. 
Lotte skilfully fenced off his advances without annoy- 


Eventually, we managed to ET away. But when 
"returned to the island a few weeks later, I told 
Lotte to stay below decks. 


| «old the officer she was not well. He was dread- 
y disappointed. But the ruse worked, 


The Galapagos trip wa$ a small one. compared | 


` to the next--the expedition to the Indian Ocean which 
produced my latest TV series. 


But when I was planning this trip, I could see . 


‘that Lotte was not as bright as usual. The strenuous 
globe-trotting had worn her gut. She had to have а 
rest, 


RRIVAL OF BABY 


Right,” I said, “now let's have a baby!” 

Both of us had wanted one for a long time. But 
ё very nature of our work made it difficult. Clearly 

could not take a young child on our trips. 

Lotte was disappointed when I said she could not 
` eome with me to the Indian Ocean—althotigh she 
` flew out to join me later. But the excitement of 

having a baby made up for this. - 
- Î set sail for the Indian Ocean from Cannes. 
‘Lotte came down to see me off and the last I saw 
of her was á tiny figure waving from the quayside. 
` *. Ав I sailed into the sun, Lotte went back to her 
parents in Vienna and prepared for the baby. 


|... On the way, the Xarlfa had to pass through the 
Red Sea. We stopped there to do some scientific wor! 
aiid for three weeks, our ship was without mail. 


. From there we went to Aden to pick up a scien- 

s who was joining my team. 

i He came aboard beaming and grasped my hand, 
*Congratulations!”, he said. “What wonderful news! 
You must be a very happy man!” X 

I looked at him, puzzled. “Pardon?”, I said. 

- "Everybody is so glad," he went on. "е are all 
© pleased for you." 

"What on earth are you — about?", I asked. 

> “Why—your | baby, of course!” 

„. "While I was in the Red Sea, Lotte had had our 
мм. АЙ the newspapers пай printed the glad newa, 
and countless pictures of Lotte and Meta, our little 
dapghterphad been printed throughout Europe. 


Everybody Мет about my daughter, ; 


after, I heard that 5һе апа Meta were both doing well. 
Very soon Lotte came out to join the expedition, 
leaving Meta with her grandparents, so that we could 
work together in the Nicobar Islands. 
I told her: “We are parents,now and we must be 
careful We must take fewer risks because of Meta. 
We must see we don't get hurt—or worse.” _ 


Lotte agreed, of course, Yet when we were under 


the waves, the old wonderful feeling of exhilaration 


came over us and we worked just as hard and took 
just as many chances as before.- In fact, we dived 
deeper than ever. 


NATIVES OF NICOBAR А 


The Nicobars are probably the most primitive 
islands in the world. The natives live in a jungle so 
tangled that, unless you know their paths, it meets 
you like a briek wall. 


They wear no clothes at all and their lives are 
ruled by mysterious and frightening superstition, 


We came into close contact with them once—and 
that was enough for me! 


It happened soon after the ritual “devil murder” 
of one of.théir horrifying women witch-doctors, 


The natives on her island had decided that she 
had become possessed by a devil. There was only one 
answer to this—she had to be killed, 


So they captured her and paddled her over in а 
canoe to а neighbouring, uninhabited island. And 
there they murdered her in a particularly — 
ceremony. 


She was made to run à gauntlet of ten men, five 
each side. As she passed through, each man stabbed 
her several times with his long, vicious knife. By the 
time she reached the end of the gauntlet, she was 
dead, 


Now the Nieobar natives have one particularly 
strange tradition. When one of them dies, or is kill- 
ed, his or her hut is left intact and is never entered 
again. Eventually, it just rots away. 


When Lotte heard the story of the murdered 
witch-doctor, she told me: “I must try to get 
souvenirs from her hut. This is a wonderful chance to 
obtain some of their carved images. I doubt whether 
any white men have ever seen some of the mumbo- 
jumbo used by their witch-doctors." 


Cautiously, we approached the island of the mur- 
dered woman. The nativés proved friendly and fet- 
ched their headman. We gave him a pair of trousers, 
because although they never wear clothes, they love 
to have them as a sign of es 


WITCH-DOCTOR'S HUT 
‘He had no objections to us 
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to risk the evil spirits which they thought now lived 
there, then that was our concern, 


He took us to the hut and Lotte helped herself 
to two carved images—a great find, 


But by now she was determined to learn more 
about these primitive people. That night, we 
anchored off another island. And next morning, it 
looked as though Lotte might realise her wish—to 
penetrate to the very heart of a native village. 


For soon after dawn, a fine-looking native paddled 
out in his canoe, stark naked, to have a cautious look 
at our ship. 


We gave him a small gift and this made him so 
happy that he hurried back to the island, soon to re- 
turn with two of his pals. 


We took them on board and gave them lemonade. 
Then they began to grab at things. We let them have 
all sorts of gifts. One took a fancy to a bolero Lotte 
was wearing. We let him have it. Another wanted 
to try one of my cigarettes. When I gave him one, 
he ate it! 

They became terribly excited. Then they made it 
clear that they would like us to visit their island. So 
. we followed them there, 


One stayed with us on the beach while the other 
two vanished into the thick jungle, After a long time, 
these two reappeared—carrying a live pig. They gave 
it to us and, rather clumsily, I took hold of it. 


Lotte was still determined to photograph their 
village, so I made signs that we would like to go into 
the jungle with them. They conferred for a few 
moments. | 

Then they told me, in sign language, that they 
wanted to take Lotte with them—but that I must 
stay behind! 


Lotte did not hesitate. Picking up her camera, 
she said to me: “All right, Hans, you wait here." 


I was horrified. Could I let my wife wander off 
into the impenetrable jungle with primitive natives 
who, for all I knew, might be head-hunters or canni- 
bals? Certainly not! 


“I forbid it," I said to Lotte firmly. “Either we 


both go, or neither of us go. But I will not allow you 
to go alone. You may never get back alive", 


Lotte was upset. “I can look after myself,” she 
said. But I was firm. The natives still refused to let 
me go with her. So I shrugged my shoulders and led 
Lotte back to our ship. 


And that is how we were not the first people to 
take a film of life in a Nicobars village ! I don’t think 
*Lotte has ever forgiven me. 


CLOSEST SHAVE 


- | 

sharks, or whales, or some other fearsome créature, - 

But my worst moment didn’t involve a 

like that. It involved a perfectly harmless little fisn _ 

called a razor fish. And it happened on our lasb | 
expedition. 


On our way home, my fellow cameraman and I 
dived just off Singapore to see if there was anything — 
worth filming. We found a shoal of these razor fish. 


They are so-called because they are very slim. . 
For some reason, they have a habit of dancing, nose- - 
down, We were lucky that they decided to do a dance 


There was nothing for it but to swim that mile, | 
against the current, loaded down with our heavy | 
equipment and already tired from our work undersea. — 


Swimming that mile was the toughest thing I | 
have ever had to do in all my years of underwater 3 
filming. Time and again, I was tempted to let my - 
equipment drop to the bottom of the ocean and so _ 
lighten the load, E. 


But grimly I clung to it as I crept towards the | 
boat. My colleague, too, refused to jettison ни 


precious cargo. 


When we reached the boat, we were so exhausted _ 
that it was all we could do to pull ourselves aboard. | 


When I saw the film, however, I knew 1t had all | 
been worth it, And Lotte forgave me then for taking | 
such :a big risk, Ir 
^ a ——— ph ue now that underwater film- 5 
ing is not just a job and not just a game. It’s one big - 
risk, all the. time, E. 1 


But living in the sea is our life. And for as long | 
as we can we shall go on advent in a world | 
which to you is weird and remote, but which to us 
is as familiar as the world outside your living-room | 
window—and & great deal more exciting! Y 


— тд ОГА СТ 





By ANIMA RAI CHOWDHURY, M.A., BT. 


.AN is intelligent, emotional, imagi- 

native. His inner  divinity, his 

moods, his search after the higher 

' truth, bliss and the Infinite make 

him creative. This creative energy 

of man needs .expréssions. The 

mediums of such expressions are 

fine arts. As the above mentioned 

elements of human nature vary 

both quantitatively and qualitatively from man to 

man and in a man,from time to time, these expres- 

sions take different forms. 'These forms are litera- 

` ture, music, poetry, drawing, painting, modelling, 

` sculpture, needle-work etc. All these come under the 

tegory of fine arts. Each of them differs from any 

other no doubt, but the difference is of kind only 

2nd not of degree. How wil you compare a piece of 

painting with that of a needle-work when they re- 

oduce the same thing with the same degree of 

accuracy and fineness? A good poem is as rare as 
piece of fine music. 


B Through fine arts we reproduce the nature, the 
material world and the human mind. Even in 
fictions and imaginary pictures our experiences of this 
"world form the foundation of our imagination. Now 
hich portion of nature and human mind do we re- 
produce in fine arts? Are not those portions only 
‘what are appealing’ to our senses and mind? The 
` feeling aspect of man has an inherent tendency to 
k after its satisfaction in the ideal of beauty. Thus 
` only beautiful aspects of the world are reproduced 
by fine arts and over and above that whenever we 
produce anything we consciously or unconsciously 
e an attempt to add further beauty from our 
gination. Fine arts, then, can be said to be the 
pression of creative energy of man in forms of 
truthful beauty. 


Let us now probe a bit deep into the truth and 
eauty of fine arts. The truth in fine arts is quite 
different from the truth in history or science. In 
this ever-changing world there is some truth which 


4s universal, above time and space. History relates. 
` occurrences and incidents with the accuracy of facts 


nd figures, but a piece of literature presents the 
‘truth which is true for all-ages, places and human 
earts. When Prince Gautama left his royal palace, 
"Ris father’ sobbed and mourned. But the exact 
utterances of King Suddodhana at that time or the 
` exact description of the room where the King shed 
tears are not recorded in literature but the pain and 
_ agony of father's heart is a universal truth and is the 
` subject-matter of literature. The validity in the 
conversations between Radha and Krishna or in the 
aviours of the Gopikas is questionable, but the 
versal truth behind this chapter of the Bragabat 
‘the pure and simple love of tender hearts and is the 
tral theme of Vaishnava literature, The joy in 
on of Radha and Krishna or the pang of 
aration stands as a symbol of nothing but 

5 emotions of human hearts. 


vever universal, must be mixed with 


raises 


the soul higher up in worship of the Divine Power 
which commands this universe The moon that 
shines at night, the evening sun that sets in the 
western horizon, stars that twinkle in heavens, flowers 
that blossom in the open air—all remind us of the 
great creator. “My heart leaps ap when I behold à 
rainbow in the sky" is the utterance of the poetic 
mind when it is overflown with delight at the sight 
of beauty. Fine arts are soothing to the senses, 
pleasing to the mind because of their living beauty. 
They satisfy our aesthetic ideal and make our emo- . 
tions wake up in response to the call of beauty. 


There are, of course true pictures of rude practical 
life presented by artists and are defended on realis- 
tic ground. But an artist is great only when he 
takes into account both the divine and animal sides 
‘of human conduct but does not paint such pictures 
which may rouse the animal side of character. In - 
that case it is deprived of beauty. Moreover an 
onesided picture, being a particular case, is itself 
a revolt againt the universa] truth. Artists are not 
supposed, for the sake of beauty, to neglect the 
natural and normal human passions and emotions 
and draw pictures of artificial divine life and thus 
be the moral dictators, but they are expected to go . 
so far where there is beauty in the whole thing. 
Normal and natural elements are to be blended with 
beauty. If either truth or beauty is lost fine art is 
not worth its name. 3 : 

Universal truth, when mixed with beauty has 
the power of touching human soul. This power of 
touching, expanding, enlightening our soul is the 
goodness of fine arts. The stronger is the power, the 
more successful is the art in serving human purpose 
and hence, great is the. artist Himself. Thus 
fine arts, born of the creative energy of human 
mind, finally attain the goal in touching human 


soul. 


All the images of Lord Tathagata glow with 
brilliance. The celestial radiance of His serene face 
reminds us of the Great Truth that He has illustrated 
in His Enlightened Life. Our heart does react to 
that memory of the urge which prompted the re- 
nunciation of Prince Gautama when we respond to 
that reaction, a good part of our consciousness 
awakes to a glimpse of light. There is no such image 
which reveals His true appearance of the time just 
after Enlightenment. He was then physically weak, 
delicate and His body reduced to a skeleton by 
thirst and hunger. The absence of such an image 
is due to the fact that physical weakness ls a tem- 
porary fact and has no power of touching our soul, 


. whereas the peace, bliss, love, wisdom and light of 


His soul is true for ever and for ever. So only Hfs 
radiant face shines-before our eyes, touches eur soul 





An arresting story of murder by 
` planting bomb in an air liner. 


2». QUAK Mountain was cold at this 

; time of the year. The wind 

$ groaned around Davis, and the 

7 trees trembled раге limbs, and 

5) even at this distance he could 

tee hear the low tumble of planes 

» letting down at Boeing and 

d He - found the tree 

ı about a half-mile east of the 

‘Fhe DC-4 had struck the tree and then 

continued flying He looked at the jagged, splintered 

wood and then his eyes covered the surrounding 

terrain. Parts of the DC-4 were scattered all over 

the ridge in a Sfteen-hundred-foot radius. He saw 

the upper portion of the plane's vertical fin, the 

number-two propeller, and a major portion of the 

rudder. He examined these very briefly and then 

he began walking toward the canyon into which the 
plane had finally dropped. 

When he found the plane, it made him a little 
sick. The Civil Aeronautics Board report had told 

"him that the plane was demolished by fire. The 
crash was what had obviously caused the. real 
demolition. - 

The plane had been in a nearly vertical position 
when, it struck the ground, and the engines and cock- 
pit had bedded aeep in soft, muddy loam Wreckage 
had been scattered like shrapnel! from a hand-grenade 
burst and fire had consumed most of the plane. leav- 
ing a ghostlike skeleton that confronted him mutely. 
He stood watching it for a time. then made his way 
down to the charred ruins. 

: The plane stil. stank of scorched skin and blis- 
tered paint When he entered the cockpit. he was 
faced with complete havoc. 

- He knew that the report had proved indication 

of af explosion prior to the crash. There had been 
mo struc failure or malfunctioning 


the remnants of the bomp had shown it to be a ho! 
made job He'd learned all this in the past few d 
with the co-operation of the CAB. 

Five people hac been killed The three pilo 
stewardess, and Janet Carruthers. the me 
daughter of his cient George Ellison. It could ; 
have been a pleasant death. 

Davis climbed out ot the plane and started 
ward the ridge There was a hard gray winter 
overnead He walked swiftly, with his head В 
against the wind 

When the shots came, they were hard апа Бї 
shattering the stillness as effectively as twin-mo 
explosions. г 

He dropped to the ground, wriggling sidew 


toward a high out-cropping of quartz The echo 


the shots hung on the air and then the wind carrig 
it toward the canyon, and he waited and listened; 
with his own breathing the loudest sound.on е 
mountain. y 

Im out of my league, he thought. Рт way out of 
my league. I'm just a punk, and this is something” 
The third shot came abruptly. It came f 
some high-powered rifle, and he heard, the sb 
twannng of the bullet when it struck the quartz а 
ricocheted into the trees. = 

He pressed his cheek to the ground, and he ki 
very still, and he could fee) the hammering of 
heart against the hard earth His hands trembled 
he waitec tor the next shot... ` 

The next shot never came. He waited for a 
hour, and then he bundled his coat апа thrust it 
over the rock hoping to draw fire if the snipe 
still wit! him Не waited for several minutes 
that, and then he backed away from the ročk on 
Stomach. not venturing to get to feet unt 
was well into the treee © 
Га 
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| — "Не called George Ellison 
from a pay phone. When the 


[% „Old fan came on the line, 
E * Davis said, “This is Milt 
| Davis, Mr. Ellison." 

Ё Ellison’s voice sounded 
| gruff and heavy, even over 
| the phone. “Hello, Davis", 
| he, said. “How are you 
| doing ?" 


| “ГП be honest with you, 
| Mr. Ellison. I'd like out.” 
| “Why ?" He could feel 
| the old man’s hackles rising. 
É ` ` “Because the FBI and 
— MPs are already onto this 
one. They'l crack it for you 
-— and it'll probably turn out to 
| be some nut with а grudge 
against the government. 
Hither that, or a plain case 
of sabotage. "This really 
_ doesn't call for a private in- 
| vestigation”, 


E “Look, Davis,” Ellison 
-~ said, “ГП decide whether 
С this calls for......... 2 


s “All right, you'll decide. 
I Im just trying to be frank 





with you, This kind of stuff 
із way out of my line, I'm 
used to training wayward 
— husbands, or skip tracing, or 
an occasional bodyguard 
stint. When you drag in 
- bombed planes, I'm in over 
— my head." 

"I heard you were a 





x good man", Ellison said, 
> "You stick with it, Tm 
= Satisfied you'll doa good 


a Davis sighed. “Whatever 
— you зау”, he said, "Inci- 
dentally, did you tell any- 
one you'd hired me ?" 

“Yes, I did. As a matten 
nf faet......... 43 
“Who'd you tell?” 
2 “Several of my employees. The word got to a 
y local reporter ‘somehow, though, and he came to my 
æ- home yesterday. I gave him the story. I didn’t think 
% would do any harm." 

“Has it reached print yet?" 
E “Yes,” Ellison said, “It was in this morning's 
` paper. A small item. Why?” 
= “І was shot at today, Mr, Ellison. At the scene 
of the crash. Three times.” 
E There was a dead silence on the line. Then 
| Ellison said, “I’m sorry Davis. I should have realized." 





— It was a hard.thing for a man like Ellison to say. 
| "That's all right," Davis assured him. “They 
| missed.” 


“Do you think--do you think whoever set the 
| “bomb shot at you?” 

| .*Possibly. I’m not, going to start worrying about 
E* 4€ now." y 

| © &llison digested this and then said, “Where are 
| youegoing now. Davis?" 

b - “To visit your son-in-law, Nicholas Carruthers, 
- Pit call m again.: 

Lo “Hine, Davis.” 

р Davis hung up, jotting down the cost of the call, 















mage reservations on the next plane to 
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Не 


hesitated inside 


'Insuperable Aircraft's Burbank Division. The fatal 
flight had been made in two segments; the first from 
Burbank to San Francisco, and the second from 
Frisco tu Seattle. The DC-4 was to let down at Boeing, 
with Seattle-Tacoma designated as an alternate 
field. It was a simple ferry flight, and the plane was 
to pick up military personnel in Seattle, 

Quite curiously, Carruthers had been along on 
the Burbank-to-Frisco segment of the hop, as com- 
pany observer. Hed disembarked at Frisco, and his 
wife, Janet, had boarded the plane tnere as a non- 
revenue passenger. She was bound for a cabin up in 
Washington, or so old man Ellison had told „Davis. 
He'd also said that Janet had been looking forward 
to the trip for a Jong time. 

When Davis found Captain Nicholas Carruthers 
in the airport restaurant, he was sitting with a blonde 
in a black cocktail dress, and he had his arm around 
her waist. Davis studied the pair from the doorway 
and reflected that the case was turning into some- 
thing he knew a little more about, 

He hesitated inside the doorway and then walked* 
directly to the bar, taking the stool on Carruthers' 
left. He waited a moment and then said, “Cé&ptain 
Carruthers?" ў 

Carruthers turned abruptly, a frown distorting 
his features, He was а man of thirty-eight or so, with + 
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prematurely graying “temples and sharp gray eyes. 
He had thin lips and a thin, straight nose which 
divided his face like an immaculate stone wall He 
wore civilian clothing. `- 

“Yes,” he said curtly. 


“Milton Davis. Your father-in-law has hired me 
to look into the DC-4 accident.” Davis showed his 
identification. “I wonder if I might ask you a few 
questions?” 

Carruthers hesitated, and then glanced at the 
blonde, apparently realizing the situation was slightly 
compromising. 

‘Take a walk, Beth," he said. 

The blonde pouted, lifted her purse from the bar, 
and slid off the stool. 

*Ask your questions," Carruthers said. 

Davis studied «him for a moment, “All right, 
Captain" he said mildly. “I understand you 
wete aboard the crashed DC-4 on the flight segment 
from Burbank to San Francisco, Is that right?" 
` “That’s right,” Carruthers sald. “I was aboard 
as observer.” 


"Did you notice anything out of the ordinary 
on the trip?" 


“If you mean did I see anyone with & bomb, no. ' 


And if you're referring to the false alarm, Mister 
Whatever-Your-Naine-Is, you can just start asking 
bch ag straight. You know all about the false 


~Davis felt his fists tighten on the bar top. "You 
tell me about it ада he said. 


“Sure, thers said testily. “Shortly after 
take-off trom Burbank, we observed a — 
signal in the cockpit, From number three engine. As 
it turned out, it was & false warning. When we got to 
Frisco, the mechanies there checked and found по 
evidence of a fire having occurred, Mason told the 
mechanics-—” 


“Was Mason pilot in command?” 


“Yes.” А little of Carruthers’ anger seemed to be 
wearing off. “Mason told the mechanics he was 
satisfied from the inspection that no danger of fire 
was present. He did not delay the flight.” 


“Were you satisfied with the inspection?” Davis 
asked, then added, “Your wife boarded the plane in 
Frisco. Were you satisfied there was no danger of 
fire?” 


“Yes, I was.” 
F iga your wife seem worried about it?” Davis 


“I didn't get a chance to talk to Janet in Frisco," 
Carruthers said. “I had to take another pilot up al- 
most the moment 1 arrived. For a hood test. 4 һаа 
to check him out. I'm chief pilot, you know. That's 
one of my jobs." 


"And there wasn't even enough time fo stop &nd 
say hello to your wife?” 

“No. We were a little ahead of schedule. Janet 
wasn’t there when we landed, I hung around while 
the mechanies checked the fire-warning system, and 
Janet stil! hadn't arrived, This other pilot was waiting 
to go up, so I left." 

“Then you'didn't see your wife at all," said Davis. 

“well, that’s not what I meant. I meant I hadn't 
spoken to her. As we were taxiing for take-off, I saw 
her come onto the field." 

* . “Alone ?” 


“Wo,” Carruthers said. “She was with ts man." 
The annoupcement did not seem to disturb him 
know who was?" 


immediately, of course, but I couldn't make ouf 
man with her. I waved, but I guess she didn't see 
She went directly to the DC-4. The man helped h 
aboard and then the plane was behind us and 
couldn't see any more.” 


"I see. Was she carrying luggage?” 


“A suitcase, yes. She.was bound for our — 
you know." : 


“Yes,” Davis said. 
company pass." а 


І got the ticket for Janet when she told me aul 
was going up to the cabin." A 

“Mmm,” Davis said. “Did you know all the | | 
on the ship?” 5 


“т knew one of them, Mason. The other two 7 
new on the route. That's why I was along as observer. 
“Did you know Mason socially?” 
“No, Just ousiness.” 
“And the stewardess?” 
“Yes, I knew her. Business, of course.” 
“Of course,” Davis said, remembering the blonde - 
in the. cocktail dress. He stood up and moved his 


+ jacket cuff off his wrist-watch, 


catch a plane, Captain. Thanks for your help." 


"Not at dil,” Carruthers said. “When you 
in to Dad, give him my regards, won’t you?” 


«ГІ do that,” Davis said. He thanked Carruthers — 

again, and then went out to catch his return plane. ВЕ 

* * * S | 

He got aboard at s five minutes before take- 

off. He browsed through the magazine he'd picked | 
up at the newsstand, and when СА fat fellow ріорре 
down into the seat beside him, he just glanced y 

апа then turned back to his ente again, 


The plane left the ground and began climi 
&nd Davis looked back —— the window and 
ihe field drop away below 

“First time flying?" t the fallow asked, 


Davis looked up from the magazine into a р 
of smiling green eyes, The eyes were imbedded 
in soft, ruddy flesh. The man owned & nose 
handle of a machete, and a mouth with thick, b 
bery lips. 


“No,” Davis said. “I’ve been off the ground 
before" . 


“Always gives me a thrill" the man said—“No 


EC 


matter how many times I do it.” 


Davis smiled politely, and the fat man we 
and then thrust a beefy hand at Davis. “MacGregor,” 
he said. “Charlie or Chuck or just plain Mae, if yous | 
like." 


Davis took his hand and said, "Milt Davis." 

“Glad to know you, Milt,” MacGregor said. 
down here on business?" 

“Yes,” he said briefly. 


“Me, too,” MacGregor said. “Business mostly. 

Davis turned back to the magazine ‘as politely і 
he could, smiling once to.let' MacGregor kn 
wasn’t being purposely rude. — 


“Go right ahead,” MacGregor said É 
“Don’t mind me." He stretched out in the 
closing his eyes, and did not speak'again untjl 
plane was › ten fen, out of San Ffancisco. 
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OR a second, Davis thought it 
was another of the fat man’s tired 
jokes. He turned to look at Mac- 
Gregor’s lap. The overcoat was 
folded over his chunky left arm, 
and Davis could barely see 
the blunt muzzle of an ` auto- 
Ў matic poking from beneath the 
folds. 





bes 

ч He “lifted his eyebrows a little, 
- going to do after you shoot me, MacGregor? Vanish 
into thin air?” 


MacGregor smiled. “Now who mentioned anything 


“What are you 














_ about shooting, Milt? Eh? Let's go back, 
boy?” 
Davis rose and moved past MacGregor into the 
. aisle. MacGregor stood up behind him, the coat over 


shall we, 


“arm; the gun completely hidden now. Together, 
began walking toward the rear of the plane. 
when they reached the men’s room, MacGregor 
open the {door ори and nudged Davis inside. 
Pe crowded iz behind him, putting his wide 

а He reached up with one heavy Ast 
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The Сте ‘stock eaught Davis at the base of his skull. 


rund Riga: ee E oe sias 


and rammed Davis against the sink, then ran his free 
hand over Davis' body. 

*Well" he said pleasantly. “No gun.” 

MacGregor lifted the .38, pointing it at Davis 
throat. “All right, Milt, now give a listen. I want 
you to forget ali about that crashed DC-4 I want 
you to forget there are even such things as air- 
planes, Miitie I could mark you up nice with the 
sight and butt of this thing.” He hefted the .38 in his 
hand. “I’m not going to do that. Not now I’m just 
telling you, nice-like, to lay off Just lay off and go 
back to skip-tracing, Miltie boy, or you're going to get 
hurt. Next time, I'm not going to be so considerate." 
АС ” Davis started. 

“So let's not have a next time, Miltie. Let's call it 
off now You give your client a ring and tell him 
you're dropping it, Miltie boy. Have you got that?" 

Davis didnit answer. 


"Fine," MacGregor said. 
He reached p suddenly 
with his left hand, almost 
as if he were reaching up 
fora light cord. At the 
Same time, he  grasped 
Davis’ shoulder with his 
right hand and spun him 
around, bringing the hand 
with the gun down in a fast 
motion, flipping it butt-end 
up 

Prhe walnut stock caught 
Davis at the Жаз. of his 
Skull. He stumbled  for- 
ward, his ands grasping 
the sink in front of him. 
He felt the second blow at 
the back of his head, and 
then his hands dropped 
from the sink, and the 
aluminium deck of the 
plane came up to meet him 
suddenly, all too fast... 

Someone said, “He’s com- 
ing around now," and he 
idly thought, Coming 
around where? 

“How do you feel, Mr. 
Davis?” a second voice 
asked. 

He looked up at the ring 
of faces. He did not recog- 
nize any of them, “Where 
am I?” her asked, and 
thought immediately: God, 
that’s a classic statement! 

“San Francisco,” the 
second voice said, The voice 
belonged toa tal man 
with a  Ssalt-and-pepper 
moustache and friendly 
: blue eyes. MacGregor had 
. owned friendly green eyes, 

Davis remembered. 
rag) in the 


“We found you 





men’s room . after all the 
passengers had disembark- 
ed,” the voice went on. 
“Youve had a nasty fall, Mr. Davis. Nothing serious, 
however. I've dressed the cut, and I'm sure there'll ® 
be no complications." * 
“Thank you," Davis said. "I wonder . , . . , did 
you say all the paassengers have already —— 
— yes.” s 
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‚ ет wonder ff I might see the passenger list? 
"Phere was a fellow aboard I promised to look up, 
and I’m darned if ‘I. haven't forgotten his name." 

«Г ask the stewardess,” the man said. 

Davis reached for a cigarette and lighted it. 
When the stewardess brought the passenger list, he 
scanned it hurriedly Я 


There was no. MacGregor listed, Charles ог other- 
wise. This fact did not surprise him greatly. 


The doctor asked if he'd sign a release stating 
he had received medical treatment and absolving the 
airline. Davis felt the back of his head, and then 
signed the paper. 

It wasn’t until he had finished his cigarette that 
he remembered he was in San Francisco. He found 
himself wishing that he and MacGregor would meet 
again. 

He walked briskly to the cyclone fence that 
hemmed in the runway area. Quickly, he showed the 
uniformed guard at the gate his credentials and 
then asked where he could find the hangars belonging 
ate Aircraft. The guard pointed them 
out. 


Davis waiked through the gate and toward the 
hangars the guard had indicated, stopping at the 
first one. Two mechanics in greasy coveralls were 
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hairy hands. “Don’t I know Tony when I see 
was him, all right. He took the broad right to hei 
I guess maybe . . . e» well,I was surprised, 
y: 2 

"Why?" 

“Tony’s a good-looking guy. And this Mrs. 
ruthers, well she wasn't much. I'm surprised he 
out of his way But I guess maybe she wasn't fee 
so hot. Tony's a gent that way." Я 

“Wasn't feeling so hot ?" 

"Tony haa to help her up the ladder, and 
practically carried her to her seat. Yeah, she mus 
been pretty sick." $ : 

“You said Radner used to work here. Has . 
quit?" : 

*Yeah, he quit." Я 

“Do you know where I can find him ?" : 


Mangione shrugged. “Maybe you can get his 


address frern the office in the morning. But, Mi 

I wouldn't bother him right now, if I was you." 
“why not?” 
“Because he's on the honeymoon,” he said. — 


а bre 
to the 


. leaning against 2 work bench, chatting idly. One 
was smoking, and the other tilted a Cola bottle to 

: opis uM, draining nalf in one pull Davis walked over 
'to them. Я 


«Іта looking for the mechanics who serviced the 
DC-4 that crashed up in Seattle,” he said, 
i e mechanic with the bottle was short, with 
black hair curling over his forehead, and quick 
brown) eyes that silently appraised Davis now. VIT 


you're thinking about that fire warning," he said, “it. 
had nothing to do with the crash. There was a bomb 


aboard " . 
"I know,” Davis said. 
mechanics?" 

“J was one of them,” he said. 

“Good,” Davis smiled and said, “I didn't catch 
your name." 

“Jerry,” the man said. “Mangione.” His black 
brows pulled together suspiciously. "Who you inves- 
tigating for?" 

_ “A private client. The father of the girl who 
was a passenger." 

“Oh, Carruthers’ wife, huh?" 

“Yes. Did you know her?” 

‚ “No. I just heard it was his wife. He's chief pilot 
down Burbank, ain’t he ? What’d you want to know ?” 

“First, was the fire-warning system okay?” 

“Yeah. We checked it out. Just one of those 
things, you know. False alarm.” \ 

*Did you go into the plane?" 

“Yeah, sure. I had to check the signal in the 
cockpit. But don't drag me into this. I just check- 
ed the fire-warning system, that’s all.” 

“Were you around when Mrs, Carruthers board- 
ed the plane?" 

` “The redhead? Yeah, I was there." 

“Whetd she look like?" 

Mangione shrugged. “A broad, just like any other 
broad The red hair was the only thing gave her 
any flash. In fact, I was a little surprised.” 

*Sürprised? What about?” 

“That Tony would bother, you know.” 

“Who? Who would ‘other?” 

“Tony. Tony Radner. He used to sell tickets in- 


“Were you one of the 


` sjde. He brought her out to the plane and helped 
* her get aboard." 


"Are you sure about that? Sure you know who 
n with hei was?" 


made an exasperated gesture with his 


traffic. When he reached Radner's address, he 
and tipped the cabbie, and listed the expendi 
his book. 


The rooming house was not in a good secti 
the city. It was red brick, with a brown front si 
"here was an old-fashioned bell pull set in the 
wooden door jamb. He pulled this and heard 
sound inside, and then he waited for footsteps. - 

The woman who opened the door was grea 
cold cream, and her-hair was tied up in rags. : 

“I'm looking tor Tony Radner,” Davis said. _ 

The landlady regarded him suspiciously for 
moment. “He doesn’t live here any more,” she 

“Darn,” Davis said, He shook his head 
assumed a false smile. “Isn’t that always the 
I came all the way from New York, and now I 
locate him Did he leave any forwarding adc 
Davis asked. t 

«No. He left because he was getting married." 

“Married!” Davis said. “Well, ГІ be darned! | 
Tony getting married! You wouldn't know who 
married, would you ?" 5 es 

"Yes", she said guardedly. “А girl named 
Trimble." E 

“Alice Trimble,” Davis said refiectively." "Y 
wouldn't have her phone number, would you ?” 

“Come on їп” the landlady said. finally а 
ing Davis at face value. She led him into the fo 
of the house, and Davis followed her She s 
close to the phone and examined the 5 
numbers on the wall. : 7 E 

She stepped back at last and placed a ! 
white finger on one of the number. "This one. 7 
is the one he always called. I hope you find. 
the landlady said "Nice fellow, Mr. Radner " 

“One of the best," Davis said. . я 

He called the number, frdni the first рау 
he found. He listened to the phone ring, four 
on the other end, and then a voice satd, “Hello 

“Hello,” he said. “May I speak to Miss Tri 
please?" 2 

“This is Miss Trimble,” tbe voice sald. 
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| reached 
_ pocket and took out the 


appreciate the loan, won't 
33 
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* . This is Anne Trimble.” 


. cool apartment, 
- elosed the “sor behind him. 


 sunken 


Cigarette from a box there, 
. first. 
` and watched her 
lighted the cigarette. 
heat, ringing her face with 
` ebony wisps. 


first truly beautiful woman 


fi let me get this off my mind. 


у $ 2 
-* She took the "envelope 
without comment, dropping 


, 


* 





- Топу Radner's. He asked me to look him up if I 


ever was in town . , . , .” He paused and forced 
himself to laugh in embarrassment, "Trouble is, 1 
can’t seem to finê him. His landlady sald you and 
DD ла е DAD. ” 
"Oh," the girl said. “You must want my sister. 
“Oh,” he said. "I'm sorry. I didn’t realize...” 
He paused. “Is your sister there?" 


"No, she doesn't live with me any more. 
and Tony got married." 


She 


` “well, now, that's wonderful,” Davis said. “Know 
where I can find them?” 


“They’re stil! on their honeymoon.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad.” He thought for a few 
seconds, and then said, "I've got to catch a plane 
back tonight. I wonder... .. I wonder if I might 
come over and... . . well, you could ffll me in on 







what Tony's been doing and all. Hate like\the devil 
to go bdck without knowing something abbut him." 
: The girl hesitated, and he could sense her reluc- 
ance. d 


"I promise Ill make it a very short visit, I've ^ 
still got some business to attend to here. Besides... . 
well, Tony loaned me a little топеу once, and 1 ° 
thought well, if you don't mind, га like to 
leave 16 with you." 


"I— I suppose it would be all right,” she said. 
"Fine. May I have the address?" 


She gave it to him, and he told her he'd be up in 
about an hour, if that was all right with her. Then 
he went to the coffee counter, ordered coffee and a 
toasted English, and browsed over them until it was 
time to go. He bought a plain white envelope on the 
way out, slipped twenty dollars into it, and sealed 
it. Then he hailed a cab, . 


w^ БУ СЫ « 


CHAPTER—III 


NNE Trimble.was a tall brunette, 
and her costume emphasized her 
height. She was wearing tightly 


tailored toreador slacks that 
ended just above the rounded 
calves of her legs, A  starched 


white blouse with a wide collar 
and long sleeves was tucked 
firmly into the band of the slacks. 


^ “Come in,” she said, 
"won't you?" She had 
green eyes, and she smiled 
— now, lifting her 
lack brows. 

Davis stepped into the 
and she 


He followed her into a 
living room fur- 
nished in Swedish modern, 
She walked to a long, low 
coffee table and took а 


ering the box to him 
Davis shook his head 
as sha 
Her 
hair was cut close to her 


She wore 
only lipstick, and Davis re- 
flected that this was the 


he had ever met, 
"Now," she said, "you're 
a friend of Tony’s, are 
u , 


“Yes,” he answered. He 
into his jacket 


sealed envelope. °First, 


Please tell Tony I sincerely 
оү? 
it on the coffee table, 


This is a very cool one, 
Davis thought. . 


- “I was really surprised to 


| Oe Aer z 





learn that. Tony was married," he said. ^T still can't 
get over it. How'd he happen to meet your sister?" 

"Like that,” Anne said, “How do people meet? 
A concert, a club, a soda fountain," She shrugged. 
“You know, people meet.” 


“Don’t you like Tony ?” he asked suddenly, 
She seemed surprised, “Me? Yes, as a matter of 
«6 fact, I do, I think he'll be very good for Alice. 


dud 





ii...) 


'She took the envelope without comment, dropping it on the coffee table, 


has a/ strong personality, and she needs someone 
like him. Yes, I like Tony.” 

“Well, that's good," Davis said. “You live here 
alone, just, the two of you?" 


t 
- Anne Trimble 'smiled and sucked in а deep cloud 
‘of smoke. “Just two little go's from L.A.” she said. 
“We're all alone jn the world. Dad died when we 
were both little ‘girls, then Mom a few years ago. 
Now, of course, Alice is married. Don't mis- 
understand me. I’m very happy for her." 
“when were they married?” 
“January 6th,” she answered. “It’s been a long 
honéymoon.” 
January 6th, Davis thought. The day the DC-4 
crashed. . 
"Where are they now?" he asked. 
“Las Vegas." 
“where in Las Vegas?” 
“т don't know where they're staying. I’ve only had 
a wire from them Since they were married. I don't 
imagine they're thinking much of me. Not on their 


iip ce et 
“No, I guess not," Davis said. "I understand Tony 
left his job. Is that right?" 

"Yes. It didn’t pay much, and Tony is really a 
brilliant person. He and Alice said they’d look around 
after the honeymoon and settle wherever he could get 
located.” 

“When did he quit?” ` 

` “A few days before they were married, I think, 
No, wait, it was on New Year's Eve, that's right, He 
quit then." 

“Then he wasn’t selling tickets on the day 
Anne 
what?" Ў 

“The day he was married,” Davis said quickly, 

*"No, he wasn't" She continued looking at him, 
and then asked, "How do you happen to know Tony, 
Mr. Davis?” : 

“Oh, the Army,” Davis said. “The last war, you 


Ww. 

"That's quite a feat,” Anne said. 

“Huh?” Davis looked up. 

“Tony was in the Navy.” 

"Well" he said, sighing deeply, “I guess I pulled 
a bloomer.” 

Anne Trimble stared at him coldly. "Maybe you'd 

better get out, Mr. Davis. If that’s your name.” 
"It's my name. Look," he said, "I'm a private 

eye. I'm investigating the crash for my client. 1 

thought scs . . ." у 

“What crash?" 

“A DC«4 took a dive in Seattle. My client's 
daughter was aboard her when she went down. There 
was also à bomb aboard. I'm trying to find whoever 
put the bomb aboard." 

"And you think Tony did?" 

“No, I didn't say that. But I've got to investigate 
alt the possibiliües." 

Anne suddenly smiled. “Are you new at this 
business?" 

“No, I've been at it a long time now. This case 
isa little out of my usual line.” He rose and said, 
“Thanks very much for your time, Miss Trimble. I’m 
зоту I got to see you on а ruse, but. ......” 

“You should have just asked. I’m always willing 
to help the cause of justice.’ She smiled. “And I 
think you’d better take this money back.” 

Out іп the street he hailed a cab for which Elli- 
son would pay, snd headed for the old man’s estate. 

* * 
e c uter opened the door and announced, "Mr. 
4 smiled at the butler and entered the room. 
plates and pitchers and cups and saucers 


— 


“looked at him strangely. “The day of 


— 


аргы E F Я : * " Zodiaci 2 ; ; 2 
and mugs and jugs and platters. For а mom 


Davis thought he'd wandered into the pantry by e 
but then he saw Ellison seated behind a large de 
Ellison did not look old, even though Davis kn 
he was somewhere in his seventies. ; 
of age on Ellison were in his face. It was perni 
4 bit too ruddy for good health. He had steel-g 
hair cropped close to his head and his eyes were 
penetrating pale blue. Davis wondered from wh 


' Janet had inherited her red hair, then let the thoug 


drop when Ellison rose ànd extended his hand. 


Davis walked to the desk, and Ellison took ‘his 
hend in a tight grip. E 


“Hove you don't mind talking in here," ne. said. | 
«Туе got a new piece of porcelain, and I wanted O ` 
Know enything about porcelain?" A 
а TES: 
“Pity, Volkstedt wouldn't mean anything to you. | 


mount it. 
"Not a thing, sir. 


then, would it?". 
“No, sir.” 
“Here now," Ellison said. “Look at this Sauce 


at. 
Davis looked. 
“This dates back to 1783, Davis. Here, look.” E 


turned over the sauce boat, but he did not let it out 1 


of his hands. "See the crossed hayforks. Thats th 


mark, you know, shows it’s genuine stuff. Funny — 


| 
“Ah, Davis, come in, come in." S 
| 
* 


The only dens 


thing about this. The mark so resembles the Meissen | 


crossed swords . ... 


noisseur. He put the sauce boat down swiftly but 
gently. "Have you learned anything yet, Davis?" 


"A little, Mr. Ellison Im here mainly 
money." 4 ‘a 
Ellison looked up sharply and then began chu 
ling. "You're a frank man, aren't you? Ho 
much will you need?” 


“A few hundred or so. ТП probably be flying to” 


Vegas and back, ànd I may have to spread a little 
money for information while I'm there.” E 

Ellison nodded briefly. “I’ll give you a check be- 
fore you leave. What progress have y mad 


“Not very much. Do you know a Tony Radner, 
Mr. Ellison?” 1 
Ellison looked up swiftly. “Why?” 


“He put your daughter on the DC-4, sir. Do you 


know him?” 
Ellison’s mouth lengthened, and he tightened b 


fists on the desk top. “Of course I do! How do you 


know he put Janet on that plane?” 
“Ату eyewitness, sir." 
Ellison shouted, “If he had anything to 6 
with ; * 
“How do you know him, Mr. Éllison?" E 
Ellison’s rage subsided for a moment, “Janet wa 


seeing him,” he said. “She fancied herself to be mo 
love with him. He's а no-good, Davis, a plain . . . . 


“You mean she wanted to marry him, rather 


than Carruthers?" Е. 


“No, that’s not what I mean, I mean she Ww 
seeing Radner. After she and Nick were married, Sh 5 
. . . . » She had the supreme gall to tell me sh 
wanted a divorce from Nick.” Ellison clenched h 


hands and then relaxed them again. “You dont 


know Nick, Davis. He's a fine boy, one of the b 
I feel toward him the way Га feel toward my-Q 
son. I never had any boys, Davis, and Janet № 
much of a daughter.” He paused, then said, 
grateful I’ve still got Nick.” erT O 
“Your daughter wanted to divorce Carruthers: 
“Yes,” Elison said. 
“Did she tell Carruthers?” fs 
“Yes, she did. But I told her Га cut her ой 


Te HU 0 EM 


. .” He seemed suddenly to | 
remember that he was not talking to a fellow соп - 


Davis?" 278 





penny if she did. She changed her mind 
fast after that Janet was used to money, 
eThe idea uf a ticket seller didn't 
„ю her wher she knew she'd have to do with- 


Sieg the spot.’ 

- “When was this?” 

“About six months ago,” Ellison said. 
“Апа she hadn't seen him since?” 


“Not that 1 knew of. Now yon tell me he put 

on that plane. I don’t know what to think. Do 

-suppese she was going to keep a rendezvous in 
ngton with Radner?” 

“I don’t think so. At least. . . . . . well, I 

uld think they'd have left together if that were 

ease." 

“Not if she didn’t want to be seen. She was 
ling on a company pass, you know.” 

“That seems odd," Davis said. "I mean—” 


ou mean, with all my money why should she 
оп a pass?’ Ellison smiled. "I like to help 
ut, Davis. I keep him living well; did it when 
was alive, and still do it. But he’s a proud boy, 
“ve got to be careful with my methods of seeing 
welfare. Getting Janet her ticket was one of 
‘things that kept his pride going.” 
“I see.” Davis washed his hand over his face. 
Il talk to Radner. Did you know he was 
id now?" ; 
1 didn't" . 
. On the day of the crash.” 
the day . . . . . . then what on earth was 
doing with Janet?" 
hat's a gooo question," Davis said. He paused, 
n added, *Can I have that check now?" 


* * ж 


It was not until after supper that evening that 
as Carruthers showed up. Davis had begun 

acking a small bag for the Vegas trip. - 

Carruthers was in uniform this time, 
prised to see you, Carruthers,” Davis said. 

on in.” 

hanks,” Carruthers said. He glanced around 
‘simply furnished apartment  noncommittally, 
stepped inside and took off his cap, keeping it 


hat’s on your mind, Carruthers?” 
‘Janet,’ he said, “Let it lie. Tell the old man 
dropping it.’ 
s trought back to the genial Mr MacGregor. 
ой remind me of someone else I know,” he said. 


thers did not seem interested. “Look, Davis, 

does this mean to you. anyway? Nothing. 

getting paid for a job. All right I'm willing 

.ycu what you would have made. So why are 
ing difficult?" 

1 being difficult? I didn't say I wouldn't drop 

I? It depends. I'd like to know why you want 


ts just say Га like it better if the whole 


were forgotten.” 


lot of people would like it better that way. 
ing the person who put that bomb on the 


ruthers opened his eyes wide. “You don’t 
did that, ар you?" 


'qu were aboard the plane. You could have." - 
у uid І do a thing à 


"Maybe' you dian't like the idea of Janet playing 
around with Tony Radner.” . р 

Carruthers laughed a short, brittle laugh. “You 
think that bothered me? That two-bit punk? Don't 
be ridiculous. I was used to Janet’s excursions, Davis, 
Radner didn't bother me at all” 

“You mean there were others?" ' 


“Others? Janet collected them, Davis, the way the 
old man collects porcelain A hobby, you know.” 
“Did the old man know this?” 


. "I doubt it. But I think Radner was the first 
time it came into the open. He squelched that pretty 
fast, you can е” - 

fs you knew about it? And it didn’t bother 
you » 

“Not in the least. I'm no angel myself, Davis, If 
et wanted to roam, fine, If she thour.t of leaving 
me, that was another thing." — 

"That you didn't like,” Davis said. 


“That I didn’t like at all" Carruthers paused. 
“Look, Davis, I like money. The old man has a lat 
of it. Janet was my wife, and the old man saw to it 
that we lived in style. I could have left the airline 
any time I wanted to, and he'd have set me up for 
life. Fact is, I like flying, so I stayed on But I sure 
wasn’t going to let my meal ticket walk out.” 


"That's not the way I heard it," Davis said. 
“What do you mean?” 
— gone, and the old man is still feeding the 


"Sure, but I Gicn’t know that’s the way it would 
work.” Ne 


“Didn’t you?” 


“You're forgetting that I didn’t know what the 
old man's reactions would be. I still don't know. It’s 
early in the game yet, and he’s still crossin my palm, 
but hat may A Look, Davis, when ما‎ man 
takes out accident insurance, it's not because he hopes 
hel get into ar accident The same thing with 
Janet. I needed her She was my insurance. As 
long as she was around. my father-in-law saw to it 
that I wasn't needing." Carruthers shook his head. 
“No, Davis, I couldn't take a chance on my insurance 
lapsing." $. 

"Perhaps not. Why do you want me to drop the 
case?" 

"Because I want a status quo. The memory of 
Janet is fresh in the old man’s mind. I’m coupled 
with the memory That means he keeps my Cadillac 
fullof gas. Suppose you crack this thing ? It becomes 
something that's resolved. There's я conclusion, and 
the old man can file it away like a piece of rare por- . 
celain. He loses interest—and maybe my Cadillac 


Stops running." 


"You're a pretty scurvy character, aren't you, 


` Carruthers?” 


Carruthers smiled. “Why? Because I'm trying to 
protect an investment? Because I don't give a damn 
that Janet is gone? I stayed with her because I like 
the old man's money. And she stayed with me be- 
cause she knew she'd be cut off penniless if she 
didn’t. A very simple arrangement.” He paused. 
“What do you say. Davis?” 

“Take a walk, Carruthers. Take a long walk and 
don’t come back.” 


Carruthers stared at Davis for a long time. He 


said nothing, and there was no enmity in his eyes, `, • 


At last he rose and settled his cap on his head. a 
At the door, he turned and said, "You're not being 


t 





ERHAPS he was поб being 
smart at all. Perhaps Carruthers 
was right. 
It ‘would have been easier to 
"have said no right from the start. 
No, Mr. Ellison, Pm sorry. 1 won't 
take .the case Sorry. 
That would have been the easy 
, : way. He had not taken the easy 
way. The money had appealed to him. уе” and во 


he'd stepped into something that was really far too , 


big for him. He had no right. You don't call in à 
druggist to perform an appende tomy. 

But he was in now, and someone had shot at 
him a good long ;hile ago. And MacGregor had 
dented the back of his head, and now Carruthers 
had been arom too — everyone callin; on the 
dimwitted investigator, everyone suddenly interested 
in a guy whose life had been routine and commonplace 
up to now. 

Ij 1 wait long enough, he thought, everyone 
will be around, either with money or automatics tn 
their fists. Я 

At first, he thought it was sabotage, plain and 
simple. The DC-4, after all, had been headed for 
Seattle to pick 1р mil'tary personnel, 

. The shots on the mountain had changed his 
mind. Carruthers—that was another thing again. 
Carruthers could have put that bomb aboard. So 
could Mangione, > mechanic. And so could 
Radner. Or perhaps Janet had been a suicide, had 
brought the bomb aboard herself. 

' No, he could not buy that one. Janet Carruthers, 
from what he had heard about her, did not strike 
him as the sort of person who takes her own life. 

But if someone other than Janet had brought 
the bomb aboard, there had to be a real good reason 
for it. Nobody kills five people without having а 


reason. 

CARRUTHERS ? He had a reason, all right. If 
he got rid of Jan.‘ he’d still have Ellison’s money. 
and he wouldn't have: the annoyance of being 
saddled with a woman he hated. 

MANGIONE ? That was a tough one. He'd 
been aboard the plane before the eof" but he 
hardly seemed like a murderer. Besides, what was 
his motive? Е 

RADNER ? He had put her aboard the plane, 
and God knew how he'd finagled that oa tho day of 
his wedding. But he had put her aboard, and she 
had dumped him six months previously, and some 
people don't like the idea of being thrown over, 

MacGREGOR? А hood, probably. A cheap 
gunsel who'd been hired to put a scare into Davis. 
Davis wouldn't be surprised if MacGregor had been 
the sniper in the mountain, too. 

But a bomb is an awfully elaborate way of 
killing someone, assuming the death of Janet 
Carruthers was the reason for the bomb. It would 
have been so much easier to have used a knife, or а 
gun, or a rope, or poison. 

Unléss the destruction of the plane was an 
important factor in the killing. х 

Did the killer have а grudge against the airline 
as well ? 

Carruthers worked for the airline, but he 
was apparently well satisfied with his job. Liked 
flying, he’d said. Besides, to hear him tell it, he’d 
never even consider killing his wife. Sort of killing 
the4goose, you know. She was too valuable to him. 
She was—what had he allu'ed to?—-insurance, 


yes ineurance. x 
Which, in a way, was true. Carruthers had 
VERIS — 


ا10 


~ from a machine at the airport. An envelope 
' plied for the policy, wd you mail this directly to | 


CHAPTER—IV | 


washed his "ands of Carruthers, and a man coul 


daughter’s death. He could just as easily ive Ў 


take a chance on...... 
“PI be—!" Davis said aloud. 
He glanced at his watch quickly. It was ù 
late now. He would have to wait until morning. 
“I'll be—!” Не said again, 
It would be a long night. 


x * * 5x 


Mr. Schlemmer was а balding man in his early - 


fifties. A pair of rimless glasses perched on his 
nose, and his blue eyes were genial behind them, 


«І ean only speak for Aircraft Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, you understand," he said, "Other 
different basis, though E 


insurance for any one person i: fifty thousand". · 


а woman travelling on a company pass?" Davi^ 
“No”, Schlemmer said. “Our air 


x 
[ 
- 


E: 


“Is there anything in your policy that excludes | 


states ‘travelling о ticket or pass.’ No, this woman - i 


would not be excluded” i ! 
“Suppose the plane's accident occurred becau 
of a bomb explosion aboard the plane while it was 
flight? Would that avalidate a beneficiary's claim 
“No,” he said. “The exclusions are disease, suit 
war, and, of course, we will not insure the pilot or 
any active member of the crew" " 
*How long does it take to рау ?" 
“Well, the claim must be filed 


and within fifteen days, we must supply proof-of-loss 


within twenty 
days after the occurrence. Upon receipt of the claim, - 


J 


forms to the claimant. As soon as these are comple- - 


“Yes,” Davis said. He took a deep breath. “A 
n: crashed near Seattle on January 6th. Was 
yone on that plane insured with your company ?" 

“There was only one passenger,” Schlemmer said. 
“We would not, of course, insure the crew.” 


“The passenger was Janet Carruthers,” Davis said. - 


“Was she insured ?" 
“Yes”. 
“For how much ?” 
Schlemmer paused. 
Mr. Davis.” He wiped his lips and = “You kno 
how it works, of course. You purchase your insurance 
is sup- 


your beneficiary or beneficiaries as the case may be, 
before you board t ^ flight." ^ 
“Yes, I’ve taken insurance," Davis said, 


"Fifty “thousand dolars, 


EE 
Ad 


“A simple matter," Schlemmer assured him, "and | 
well worth the investment. In *this case, the bene- - 


ficiaries have already received a check for fifty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“They have ?" * 

"Yes. The claim was made. almost instan 
proof ^f loss filed, the entire works. We paid at on 

“I see," Davis said. “Т wonder....cojld you 
me....you mentioned suicide in your exciudifg 
clause. Was there any thought about Mrs Carruther 
death heing suicide ?" Sc 
“We considere? it," Schlemmer sajd.. “Bu 

1 a bit absurd, „ 


> | 












. 1 

is y conceivable as suicide, I mean, a person 
would-have to be seriously unbalanced to take a 
plane'and its crew with her when she chose to kill 
Mrs. Carruthers’ medical history showed no 
signs of mental instability. In fact, she was in ama- 
ingly good health all through her life. No, suicide 
was.out. We paid.” 
--. Davis nodded. “Can you tel me who the 
. beneficiaries were ?" he asked, 
ne “Certainly,” Schlemmer said. 
Anthony Radner.” 


E ox * * 
He asked her to meet him in front of DiAngelo’s 


ey lingered on the 
-a while, watching 


"Mr. and Mrs. 


daiquiri, and he settled for 
| Scotch on the rocks, and he 
_ sipped his drink slowly, 

thinking, I wish I didn’t 


while they ate, and Davis 
he'd known her for a 
ng time, and that made 
his job even harder. When 


y social." 
"I'm an honest man," he 
aid, “It isn’t.” 

“Well, 


"I want to know more 

bout: your sister.” 

— "Alice? For 

Баке, why?" 

fur , and she said, “I 

really should be offended, 

you know. You take me 

out and then want to know 

more about my sister." 

E Do cause for 
orry," e said very 
oftly, He was not even 

she heard him, She 

ted her coffee cup, and 

eyes were wide over 
brim. 

"Will you tell me , about 

рег?” һе asked. б 

` "Do you t ink she put 

e bomb on the plane?" 

Не was not prepared for 

e question. He blinked 

eyes in confusion. 

“Do you?" she repeated. “Remember, you're an 

st man." 

“Maybe she did," he said. 

- Anne considered this, and then took another 
of coffee. “What do you want to know ? she 

ed. “Understand, Mr. Davis...." 

“Milt,” he corrected. + + 

“All right. Understand that I don’t go along 

th you, not at all. "Not vi génie aiy sister, But 
d any-of your questions because that's the 
way you'lD:se^ she had nothing to do with it." 

"That's fair enough,” he said. 

“AN right, Milt. Fire away.” 

1 "First, what kihd of а girl is she 2” 


heaven's 
Her. brow 





. "A simple girl. Shy, often awkward.: 
Milt, very’ honest. Innocent. I think Tony : 
is the man she ever kissed.” | 

— you come from a wealthy family, Anne ?" 

“ О.” ` 

"How does your sister fee] about "EM ig 

"About not having а tremendpus amount of 
money ?" Anne shrugged. “All right! 1 suppose. We 
weren't destitute even after Dad dfed, We always 
got along very nicely, and I don’t think she ever 
yearned for anything. What are you driving at, Milt?” 

“Would fifty thousand dollars seem Jika а lot 
of money to Alice ?” | 








































She pulled out a red 
leather wallet, unsnapped 
it and then removed, , 
one of the pictures......... 
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“Yes,” Anne answered without hesitation. “Fifty 
thousand would seem like a lot of money to anyone.” 

"Is she easily persuaded? Сап she be talked 
into doing things ?” — 

“Perhaps. I know very well she couldn't be 
talked into putting a bomb on a plane, though." 

"No. But could she be talked into sharing fifty 
thousand that as come by through devious means?” 

"Why all this concentration on fifty thousand 
dollars ? Is that an arbitrary sum, or has а bank 
been robbed in addition to the plane crash?" 

"Could she be talked," Davis persisted, “inte. Š 
drugging another woman?” . 
“No,” Anne said firmly. 

“Could she be talked into forging another 


` woman's bignature on an insurance policy ?". 
.' “Alice wouldn't do anything like that. Not in a 
million years" ` 
"But she married Radner. A man without 
money, à man without a job. Doesn't that seem 
lib: a shaky foundation upon which to build a 
4 ә,» p 


“Not if the wo people are in love." 

“Or unless the two people were going to come 
into a lot of money shortly.” 

Anne said, “You’re making me angry, And just 
when I was beginning to like you.” 

“Then please don’t be angry. I’m just digging, 
believe me.” 

“Well, dig a little more gently, please.” 


"What does your sister look like? Do you have, 


a picture of her ?” 

“Yes, yes, I do.” 
"She put her purse on the table and unele it. 
She pulled out a red leather wallet, ed it, and 
e gatefold. 


then removed one of the pictures from 
"It's not a shot," she apologized. 

"The girl was not what Davis would have termed 
pretty. He was surprised, in fact, that she could be 
Anne’s sister. He studied the black-and-white photo- 
graph of a fair-haired girl with a wide forehead, her 
nose a bit too long, her lips thin. He studied the 
eyes, but they held the vactious smile common to all 
posed snapshots. 

“She doesn’t look like your sister,” he said. 
"You're much prettier.” 

Anne screwed up her eyebrows and studied 
Davis seriously. 

“May I keep the picture ?" he asked. 

“Certainly,” she said. “Why ?” 

‘I’m going up to Vegas. I want to find your 
and Radner.” 


checked on marriage 


“Then you're serious about all this,” she 
“Yes, I am. At least, until Pm convinced c 
wise. Anne....Tt's just a job. I....” 3 

“Pm not really worried, you understand. I ki 
you're wrong about Alice, and Tony, too. So Iw 
worry.” Ў 

“Good,” he said. "I hope І am wrong." 

She lifted one raven brow, and there was 
coyness or archness in the тойоп. “Will you call 
when you get back?" 

“Yes,” he said, "Definitely." m 

"If I'm out when you call, you can call my nex 
door neighbour, Frieda. Shel take the message 
She scribbled the number on a sheet of paper. 
Will call, won’t you, Milt ?” i 

He covered her hand with his and said, “Try 
stop me." 

ж ж ж 3 

He went to City Hall right after he left her. 

: ites issued on Jam 
6th, and he was not surprised to find that one. 
been issued to Anthony Louis Radner and Alice 
port, making € егор — 

k а теве on the p or 
egas. Then he headed back for his t4 
pick up his bag. “9 

He put his key into the lock, twisted it, an 
then swung the door wide, 

“Close it," MacGregor said, 

MacGregor was sitting in the armchair to t 
left of the door. One hand rested across his 
middle and the other held the familiar .38, 
time it was pointed at Davis’ head. Davis closed 
door, and MacGregor said, "Better lock it, Miltie. 


-CHAPTER—V ; 


HO'S paying you, MacGregor?" 
“Now, now, MacGregor said 
chidingly, waving the gun like an 
extended forefinger. "That's a 
secret now, ain't it?" Davis watch- 
ed the way MacGregor moved the 
gun, and he wondered if He'd re- 
peat the gesture again. It might 
7) be worth remembering, for later. 
e on, ‘MacGregor, who hired you?” He 
poised himself on the balls of his feet, ready . 
jump the moment MacGregor started wagging the 
again. MacGregor’s hand did not move. 
“Don’t let’s be silly, Miltie boy,” he said. 


“Do you know why you were hired?” 
“Т was told to see that you dropped the case. That's 
enough instructions for me." 

“Do you know that fifty grand is involved? How 
much are you getting for handling the sloppy end of 
the stick?" 

MacGregor tifted his eyebrows and then nodded 
his head. “Fifty grand, huh?” 


“Sure. Especially when some slob is willing to 
handle the dirty details. Do you know there's а mur- 
der involved. MacGregor? Five murders, if you want 
to get technical. Do you know what it means to be 
“accessory after?" ! 

“Can it, Davis. I’ve been in the game longer than 
you’re walking.” 

“Then you know the score.And you know I can 
go down to R and I, and identify you from a mug 

t. Think about that, MacGregor. It adds up to 
> k-chopping." ; r 

"Maybe youll never get to see a mug shot.” 

РУ Mayte not. But that adds another murder to 
E 


f 


it, Are they paying you enough for a homicide rap, 
or?" س‎ 


тесог? 

“Little Miltie, we've talked enough." 

“Maybe we haven't talked'enough yet. 
you don't know that the Feds are in on this t 
апа that the Army.....” _, 

“Oh, come, Miltle. Cóme бп now, boy.. 


“Am I? Check around, MacG 
happens when sabotage is espe 
plane headed to pick up tary personnel. Find « 
if J. Edgar isn't on the scene, And find out what ha 
pens when a big-time fools with the F 
government.” F 
“I never done a state pen,” MacGregor said, 
seemingly hurt, “Don’t call fhe 4 big-time.” 
“Then why are you j 
this one? Do you yearn fo MacGri 
Wise up, friend. You've been conned. The gravy 
all on the other end of the line. You're getting all 
the cold beans, and when it comes time to han 
frame, guess who'll be it, Give а good guess, Л 
Gregor”. Ў 
MacGregor said seriously, "You're a fast tal 
“What do you say, MacGrégor? How do you 
playing the boob in a big ante deal? How much 
you getting?" 1 
“Four bills,” MacGregor said. “Plus,” i 
“All right, keep the dough and forget you 
hired. You've already had the ‘plus,’ and 
keep that as a memory." ns 
"I've only been paid half the dough," 2 


“When’s the rest due?” e 


k. “When you drop the case" А 
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- (TI can’t match it. MacGregor, but ГЇЇ give you 
‘fifty for your trouble. You're getting off easy, believe 
me. eIf I don't crack this, the Feds will and then 
| youll really be in hot water." 

=~ *Where's the fifty?" 
| + Davis reached for his wallet on the dresser. 
E “Who hired you MacGregor?” He looked up, and 
|_ MacGregor’s smile had widened now. 
ES. “TIl take it all, Miltie." 
ES "Huh?" 
мі “AN of it.” MacGregor waved the gun.. "Every- 
_ thing in the wallet. Come on." 


| 
ET 















1 < “You ore a jackass, aren't you?" Davis said. He 
fanned out the money in the wallet, and then held 
t out tc MacGregor. MacGregor reached for it, and 

_ Davis loosened his grip, and the bills began fluttering 

J toward the floor. -% 

MacGregor grrbbed fór them. vith his free hand, 

Ning side-ways at the same time, taking the gun 

off Davis. е 

- It had to be then, and it had to be right, because 

le talking same was over and MacGregor wasn’t 

buying anything, 

` . Davis leaped, ramming his shoulder against the 

i, . à a 
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fat man'$ chest. MacGregor staggered back, and 
then swung his arm around just as Davis fingers 
clamped on his wrist. He did ‘not fire, and Davis 
knew he probably didn’t want to bring the apartment 
house down around his ears. ~ 


They staggered across thé room,in a clumsy em- 
brace, like partners at a dance sch6ol for beginners. 
Davis had both hands on MacGregór's gun wrist now, 
and the fat man swung his arm violently trying to 
shake the grip They didn't speak or curse. Mac- 
Gregor grunted loudly each time he swung his arm, 
and Davis' breath was audible as it rushed througn 
his parted lips. e did not 
loosen his grip. He forced 
MacGregor across the room; 
and when the fat man's 
back was againr' the wall 
Davis began methodically 
smashinge the gun hand 
against the plaster. 

“Drop = it hip +) said 
through clenched teeth. 
“Drop it." 

He hit the wall with Mac- 
Gregor's hand again, and 
this time the fingers opened 
and the gun clatt re ` to the 
floor. Davis stepped back 
for just an instant, kicking 
the gun across the room, 
and then rushed forward 
With his fist -lenched. 

He felt his fist sink into 
the flesh around Мас- 
Gregors middle. The fat 
man's face went white, for 
an instant, and then" he 
buckled over, his arms em- 
bracing his stomach, Davis 
dropped his fist and then 
brought it. up. from his 
shoelaces, catching Mac- 
Gregor on the point of his 
jaw. MacGregor lurched 
backward, slamming into 
the wall, knockin- a picture 
to the floor. ^-vis hit him 
once more and MacGregor 
pitched forward into his 
faee. Не wriggled once, 
and was still. 


Davis stood over him, 
breathing hard. He waited 
until he caught his breath, 
and then he glance” at his 
watch. 

Quickly, he picked up the 
.38 from where it lay оп 
the floor. He broke it open, 
checked the load, and then 
brought it to his suitcase, 

laying it on top of his shirts, 





Davis began methodically smasning tne gun nand against the plaster...... 


He snapped the suitcase shut, called the police to 
tell them he'd just subdued a burglar in his apart- 
ment, and then left to catch his Las Vegas plane. 

* ж ж 
Davis tried all the hotels, and then all the room- 
ing houses. and then all the motor courts. They were 
all very sorry. They had no Radners registered, and 
couldn't identify the photograph of Alice. м. 


So he started makine the rounds then. Не |jnger- 
ed at the machines, feeding quarters into the slots, 
watching the oranges and lemons and cherries whirl 
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before his eyes. but ‘never watching them too closely, 
always watching the place instead, looking for the 
elusive woman nanied Alice Trimble Radner 

Or he sat ai the.bars, nursing along endless 
scotches, his eych fastened to the mirrors that com- 
manded the entrance doorways. He was bored, and 
he was tired but he kept watching, and he began 
making the rounds again as dusk tinted the sky, and 
the lights of the city flicked their siren song on the 
air. 


He picked up the newspaper by chance. He flip- 
ped through it idly, and he almost turned the page, 
even after he'd read the small head: FATAL 
ACCIDENT. 

The item was a very small one. It told of 2 
new Pontiac convertible with defective brakes which 
had crashed through the guard rail on the highway, 
killing its occupant instantly. The occupant’s name 
was Anthony Radner. There was no mention of Alice 
in the article. _ 

. Little ilice Trimble, Davis thought, A simple 
girl- -Shy, often awkward, Honest. 

Murder is a simple thing. All it involves is killing 
another person or persons. You can be shy and 
awkward, and even honest—but that doesn’t mean you 
can’t be a murderer besides. So what is it that takes. 
a simple girl like Alice Trimble and transforms her 
into a murderess? 

Figure it this way. Figure a louse named Tony 
Radner who sees a way of striking back at the girl 
who jilted him and coming into a goodly chunk of 
dough pesides. Figure a lot of secret conversations, 
a pile of carefully planned moves. Figure a wedding, 
planned to coincide with the day of the plotted mur- 
der, sc the murders can be far away when the bomb 
they planted explodes. 


Radner gets to see Janet Carruthers on the same 
pretext, perhaps a farewell drink to show there are 
no hard feelings. This is his wedding day, and he 
introduces her to his bride, Alice Trimble. They share 
a drink, perhaps, put the drink is loaded and Janet 
suddenly feels very  woozy. They help her to . the 
airport, and they stow the bomb in her valise. None 
of the pilots know Radner. The only bad piece of 


luck is the fact that the fire-warning system is act-. 


ing up, and a mechanic named Mangione recognizes 
him. But that’s part of the game. 


He helps her aboard and then goes back to his 
loving wife, Alice. They hop the next plane for Vegas, 
and when the bomb explodes they’re far, far away. 
They get the news from the papers, file claim, and 
come into fifty thousand. 

Just like falling off Pier 8. 

Except that it begins to get sour about there. 


Except that maybe Alice Trimble likes the Шш. 
now. Fifty Gs is a nice little pile. Why share 
So Tony Radner meets with an accident. If . 
not insured, the 9#у grand is stil Alice's, If bo 
insured, there's more for her. 7 


The little girl has mage her debut, The ғ 
awkward thing has emerg 

Portrait of a killer. 

Davis went back to the newsstand, and he k 
copies of all the local newspapers and then” 
back to the hotei. 

When he was back in his room; he took of 
shoes and threw himself on the bed. 

The easy part was over, of course The hard p 
was still ahead. He still had to tell Anne about 
and he'd give his right arm not to have that 
ahead of him Alice Trimble? The police would 
her. She’d probably left Vegas the moment Radne 
piled up the Pontiac. She was an amateur and 
wouldn't be too hard to find her. But telling А 
that was the difficult thing. 

Davis thumbed through the first newspaper ш 
he found the item about Radner’s accident. It 
а small notice and it was basically the same as 
one he'd read. It did айа that Alice Trimble was 
her honeymoon, and that she had come from 
Francisco, where she lived with her sister. 

He leafed through the second newspaper, 
ning the story quickly Again basically the 
facts. Radner had taken the car for a spin. 
hadn’t gone along because of a headache. The 
dent kad been attributed to faulty brakes, and 
was no speculation that Alice might have grou 
fcr suit. if she cared to press charges, against 
— who'd sold them the car. 

The thir newspaper really did a bangup · : 


They treated the accident as a human-interest р 


playing up the newlywed angle. They gave it 
tearful head. ‘FATE CHEATS BRIDE” and then 
on to wring the incident dry There was also a pictur 
of Alice Trimble leaving: the coroner’s office. 
was raising her hand to cover her face when 
picture had been taken It was a good shot, 
up, clear. The caption read: Tearful Alice Rad; 
leaving the coroner’s office after identifying — 
of her husband, Anthony Radner. 
A Davis did not notice any tears on Alice Trimb 
— 
He looked at the photograph again. 
He sat erect and brought the newspaper- elo 
to his face and stared at the picture for a long tim 
And he suddenly remembered something im 
tant he'd forgotten to ask Anne about her sisi 
Something damnee important, So important 
nearly broke his neck getting to the phone. ° 


CHAPTER—VI 


E asked long distance for Anne's 
number, and then let the phone 
y, ring fifteen minutes before he 
. gave up. He remembered the al- 
ternate number she'd given him 
then, the one belonging to Frieda, 
the girl next door. He fished the 
scrap of paper out of his wallet, 
studying the number in Anne's 
handwriting, recalling their conversation in the res- 
taurant. He got long distance to work again, and 
the phone was picked up on the fourth ring. 
“Hello?” 
eM" Hello. Frieda?” : 
“Yes?” 
“Му name is Milt Davis. You don't ime д, -— 
Anne said I could ieave a message here if. 
e's “about 


“Well, good, good. I just tried to phone her, 
there was no answer. I wonder if you know wh 
I can reach her?” 

“Why, yes,” Frieda said. "She's in Las Vegas. 

“What!” 

“Yes. Her brother-in-law sayas killed in a « 
crash there. She 

- “You mean she’s here? Now?" 


*Well, I suppose so. She caught a plane 
kere by 


this evening. Yes, Tm sure, she’s 
Her sister called, you see. Ali€e She called 
asked Anne to come right away. Terrible thing 
husband getting killed like 
"What's the address?" he asked. А 
"It's outside of Las Vegas. A, private part 
She read off the address and Davis е 
Не said goodbye, and hung 





"There was only time to tuck MacGregor’s .38 into 
waist-band of his trousers and then run like the 
down to the street. He caught a cab and reeled 
ff the address, and then sat on the edge of his seat 
e the lights of Vegas dimmed behind him, 
A private party, Frieda had said. That was good 
* you don't go around shooting people in pri- 
te heuses. And Anne was sure as sin going to be 
Я % the way he figured it. 
. When the cabbie pulled up in front of the clap- 
board Structure, he gave him a fiver and then leaped 
Out of the car. He ran up the front steps and pulled 
the door pull, listening to steps approaching 
inside, A white-haired woman opened the door, and 
Davis said, “Alice Radner. Where?” : 
“Upstairs, but who . .... .?” - 


Davis shoved the woman aside and started up the 
light of steps, not looking back. There was a door 
the top of the stair well and he rapped on it 
dly. When he received no answer, he shouted, “I 
mow you're in there! Open the door.” 
| The door opened instantly, and Davis found him- 
self looking into the bore of a 22. 
` “Соте in,” a woman's voice said softly, 
He didn't need an invitation to do that. He 
ре into the room, and the woman bolted the 
behind him, the gun pointed at his gut. 
“Where is she?" he asked. 
“Anne Trimble? In the bedroom. I had to tie 
and gag her, I'm afraid. She raised a bit of fuss 
when she got here.” i 
_ Davis ran into the bedroom. Anne was lying on 
the bed, her hands tied behind her, a scarf stuffed 
in her mouth. He made a move toward her and 
the voice came from the doorway, cool and crisp. 
` "Leave her alone.” 
“Why? Davis said. “It’s all over now, anyway. 
know that, don’t you?” 
' “Youre Davis, aren't you?” the woman said, She 
, ut there was no mirth on her mouth. “You 
have. stayed out of it. From the very 
ginning.” - 
"Everybody's been telling me that,” Davis said. 
sht from go.” 
“You should have paid more attention to them, 
. Davis. All this might have been avoided then." 
“All what?" 


She did not answer. She moved out of the room | 


y, walking to the door through which Davis 

d entered. She qpened the door and called. "It's 

right. Mrs. Mulready. He's a friend of mine." 

en she slammed the door,and bolted it, walking 

'k'to the bedroom quickly. 

“That takes care of her," she said, the .22 steady 

her hand. She was a beautiful woman with a pale 

complexion and blue eyes set against the ivory of 
skin, She stared at Davis solemnly, 


[t all seemed out of whack,” Davis said, “but 
didn’t know just where. It all pointed to Tony 
adner and Alice Trfmble, but I couldn't conceive of 

as a rnurderezs. Sure, I figured Tony led her 

it. A woman in love can be talked into any- 

But when I learned about Tony's accident 
а new Alice Trimble took shape. Not the gal 
was talked into anything, and not the gal who'd 

anything for love. This new Alice Trimble was a 

blooded killer, a murderess who . . . " 
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realized he'd unconsciously used the past tense ia Y 
talking about her sister. . | 

"Im sorry," he said. "I'm truly sorry, Anne." 
He paused and drew a deep breath., "Alice is dead, 
Anne." 4 

It was aimost as if he'd struck ‘her. She flinch- 
ed, and then a strangled cry tried to shove its way 
past the gag. 

“Believe me," he said, “I’m sorry. 1......" He 
wiped his band across his lips and then said, “I 
never thought to ask. About her hair, I mean. 1 
had her picture and that was all I needed to identify 
her. Tm .......I'm sorry, Anne," 


He saw the tears spring into her eyes, and he 
went to her in spite of the .22 that was still pointed 
at him. He ripped the gag from her mouth, and she 
blurted, “I don't understand. I. .. . . . what 

2.2525... What do you mean?” 

“Alice left you on the sixth,” he said, “to meet 
Tony Radner, allegedly to marry him. She didn’t know 
about the trap that had been planned by Tony and 
Janet Carruthers.” M eu 


Anne took her eyes from Davis and looked at the 
.22 inghe woman's hand. “Is.......... is that who 


_ “Janet Carruthers,” Davis said, "who wanted to 
be free of her husband more than anything else in 
the world. But not at the expense of cutting herseif 
off without a cent. So she and Tony figured it all 
out, and they started looking for a redhead who 
would take the hook. Your sister came along, starry- 
eyed and innocent, and Radner led her to the chop- 
ping block." 


Davis paused and turned to the redhead- with 
the gun. “I can fill it in, if you Ике: А lot of guess- 
ing, but I think l'm right?" <=- . 

"Go ahead," Janet said. “ЕШ it in." 


"Sure, Alice met Tony as scheduled on the day 
they were to be married. He probably suggested a 
drink in celebration, drugged her, and them took her 
some place to get her into some of your clothes. He 
drove her to the airport then, where you were wait- 
ing. You had to go to the airport because your sig- 
nature was necessary on the insurance policy. You 
insured Alice, wno was now in Janet Carruthers’ 
clothing, with Janet Carruthers’ identification in 
case anything was ieft of her after the crash, for 
fifty thousand dollars. And Janet Carruthers’ bene- 
fielarles were Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Radner. You 
knew that Nick would be on the DC-4, but outside 
of him, no one else on the plane knew what you 
looked like. It would be simple to substitute Alice for 
you. You left the airport, probably to go directly to 
City Hall to wait for Tony. Tony waited until Nick 
took a pilot up on а test, and then he brought Alice . 
to the plane, dumped her into her seat, With the 
bomb in her suitcase, and left to meet you. You got 
married shortly after the DC-4 took Off. You used 
Alice Trimble's name, and most likely the identificá- 
tion—if it was needed—that Tony had taken from 
her, The switch had been completed, and you wete 
now Mrs. Radner. You flew together to Las Vegas, 
and as soon as the DC-4 crashed, you Made your 


claim for the fifty Gs." 


David heard a sob catch in Anne's throat, He 
glanced at her briefly and then said to Janet, “Did 
Tony know he was going to be driving into a pile of 
rocks?” ; ез 

Janet smiled. “Poor Tony. No, I'm afraid Yea, 
didn’t know. That part was all my idea, Even down 
to stripping the brakes, Tony never knew whet hit 


ES "Neither did all the 
s a long ۹ 
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"Yes, Janet said, “but not for much.” She 
smiled. “Enough, though." 

Davis nodded. *One after the other, right down 
fhe line. And then yOu sent for Anne because she 
was the only living person who could know you were 
not Alice Trimble. And it had to be fast, especially 
after that picture appeared in the Las Vegas paper." 

"Was that how you found out?" she asked. 

"Exactly how The picture was captioned Alice 
Radner—but the girl didn't match the one in the 
photo I had. Then 1 began thinking about the colour 
of Alice's hair, which I knew was light, and it got 
clear as а bell" He shook his head sadly, “I still 
don't know how you hoped to swing it. You obviously 
sent for Anne because you were afraid someone 
would recognize you in Frisco. But someone would 
have recognized you sooner or later, anyway." 

"In Mexico?" Janet asked, *Or South America? 
I doubt it. Fifty thousand can do a lot outside of this 
country, Mr. Davis. Plus what I'l get on  Tony's 
death. I'll manage nicely, don’t you worry.” She 
smiled pleasantly. 


Davis smiled back, “Go ahead,” he said, “Shoot. 
And then try to explain the shots to your landlady.” 

Janet Carruthers walked to the dresser, keep- 
ing the gun on Davis “I hadn’t wanted to do it 
here,” she said, shrugging. “I was going to take Miss 
Trimble away aiter everyone was asleep. You're 
forcing my hand, though.” She opened a drawer and 
сате out with a jong, narrow cylinder, The cylin- 
der had holes punched into its sides, and Davis knew 







a silencer when he saw one. He saw Janet fitting the 
silencer to the end of the 22, and he saw the dull 
gleam in her eyes and knew it was time to труе. 
He threw back his coat and reached for the .38 in 
his waistband. The .22 went off with a sharp pouf, 
and he felt the small bullet rip into his shoulder. 
But he’d squeezed the trigger of the 38 and he saw 
her arm jerk as his larger bullet tore flesh and bone, 
Her fingers opened, and the silenced gun fell to the 
floor. * 


and he kicked the gun away, and then she began 
swearing. She kept swearing when he took her good 
arm —— it behind her back. 

He heard footsteps rushing up the "^ nd. 
then the landlady shouted, “What is it? What 

“Get the police!” he yelled through the closed 
door. “Get them fast.” 

“You don’t know what you're doing,” Janet said. 
“This will kill my father.” 


Davis looked over to where: Anne sat sobbing 
on the bed, her face buried in her hands, He want- 
ed to go to her and clasp her into his arms, but 
there would be time for that later. 

“My father... . " Janet started. 


“Your father still has Nick," Davis said, “апа 
his porcelain.” His shoulder ached, and the  trickie 
of blood down his jacket front was not pleasant to 
watch. He paused and lifted his eyes to Janets. 
"That's all your father ever had." 


Her face twisted in pain. She closed her eyes, 


She kept — when ne took her good 
arm and twisted it behind her back...... 
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VAISNAVISM IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


By PARASHU RAM CHATURVEDI 


HE Vaisnava religion took its rise 

in the western and northern 

India, and wended its way to- 

wards the South, spreading gra- 

dually to north-east as well. Con- 

sequently, the missionaries of one 

part of the country began to 

visit the other parts, thus giving 

«S rise to an exchange of views. Its 

: Sects did not confine the movement for its 
spread to the'regions where it originated, but caused 
to reach other places through their missionaries. 
us this religion spread nearly all over India. They 
ade efforts in all the important cities and religious 


- one sect came to be established at one and .he 
same place, paving the way for mutual rivalry. Be- 
des, they were led to incorporate several local traits 
th a view to making themselves more and more 
attractive and popular. This resulted in the inclusion 
many unnecessary things in the externals of this 
eligion. Making its way among ап overwhelming 
seetion of the populace, it began to assume the form 
of a type of culture and also influenced, to some 
egree, persons devoid of any sectarian bias. Conse- 
quently, this religion came to spread gradually in 
| those distant lands as well where no organised group 
of missionaries might ever have reached, 


` GIFT OF CHRISTIANITY ? 


Conjectures have been made by certain scho- 

Jars on the basis of some resemblance, that this devo- 

tional religion is a gift of Christianity and that a 

rable part of it has been shaped after the 

of this faith. A European writer has gone the 

th of stating that the name of Krishna, Lord 

ty of this religion. has evolved out of the name 

Christ. Likewise the famous scholar Sir William 

_ Jones has also said that many trite and imaginary 

_ teachings of Christianity had been brought into 

ndia at some time and incorporated into the fan- 

astic stories of Keshava. The German Pandit, Dr. 

Veber, too, holds that the current traditions of dei- 

Krishna and celebrating his birthday has ema- 

from an imitation of Christianity and has ad- 

juced by way of support for his view, the mention 

of ‘Shwet Dweep’—the White Island and the teach- 

` ings of Narayan to Narada in the Mahabharat. 

hwet Deep’, according to him, can be only indica- 

of the land of the ‘white-limbed, the Euro- 

S to-wit, because the word “Dweep”. has been 

in accordance with the Indian view, for Europe 
account of its Being» situated overseas. 


But a Study of, the history of the Vaisnava re- 

m would bring биё the falsity and  baselessness 
р the above views. The contention of Dr. Weber that 
а was at first only & great personage and was 

ted as God after the birth of Christ seemed to 

e the patent proof that in the rock inscription 
Nagar Of the second century B. C. Krishna has 

«Dn оа of Gods—and his fol- 


wat. Heliodorous had come to India as the ambassa- 
dor of the Greek King Antiocles and had embraced 
Vaisnavism. In this way not only Krishna attains 
Godhood, but the spread of Vaisnavism in India at 
least two centuries before Christ is also proved. This 
ls supported also by the rock insgription of Ghasundi 
and the "Mahab*asya" of Patanjali and the matter 
is further pushed back by another century by the 
mention in the Taitariya Upanishad of Vasudeo’ 
taking over the place of ‘Vishnu.’ It is also not im- 
possible for a great personage to attain godhood or 
divinity, gradually This is borne out by the life of 
Gautam Buddha The mention of “Shwet Dweep” in 
the Mahabharat does not point to Europe either This 
island, in all likelihood is as mythological as the 
“Kshir Sagar,” and the teachings embodied therein 
belong to Narayan Himself not to all and sundry. 
From the accounts of the denizens of the Shwet 
Dweep available in the Mahabharat it is found that 
their heads resemble umbrellas, that their teeth 
number sixty eight of which sixty are big and eight 
are small, and that they possess innumerable tongues 
with which they seem to be licking the sun. We do 
not think any European will admit such an account 
ef him or his forbears. 


RATHER THE OTHER WAY ABOUT 


It is, therefore, possible that the above resem- 
blances may be attributable to Christianity being 
influenced by Vaisnavism. The Christian religion 
found entrance into India in the first century A.D. 
along with St. Thomas's visit to this country. though 
the famous historian Vincent Smith regards this as 
fictitious and is not disposed to assign such an in- 
cident to a period earlier than the third century. 
The entrance into India of the story of бора! 
Krishna or the worship of Bal Krishna is believed to 
be a gift of the Abhir race which came from some- 
where in the west, probably m Europe bringing 
with it these things derived from their association 
with Christ. But that, too, is equally baseless. That 
fhe Abhirs did not borrow these things from the 
Christians is proved, at any rate, by the fact that 
it had settled down into India by the first century 
A.D. and, if the Tamil tradition were to be believed, 
had arrived here many centuries earlier. Shri V. 
Kanaksabhai says that the  Abhirs are called 
*Aiyyars" in the Tamil country who had come to 
India several centuries before Christ along with the 
Pandya dynasty and whose hereditary title *Aiyyar" 
is said to have derived from the Tamil Word "Aa" 
meaning the Cow. 


TILAKS OF VAISNAVISM 


There is one remarkable thing in this connec- 
tion, namely, that there were many religious people, 
even during the lifetime of Christ, who wore a spe- 
cial type of sign or emblem on the forehead or the 
other parts of the body which was considered as 
traditional and which seems to have been s 
on be accepted “Tilaks” of reis ch a Sign, 
according to Shri Ramaswami Aiyvar, was Worn. on 

27 ВАД and seems pointed to in the “Revela- 
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This is an eXcellent view that can be had from the Dak Bungalow at Hudroo and has 
striking resemblance with a similar river valley on the approaches to Gulmarg. 


Ву P. С. ROY CHAUDHURY 


HE forests in Bihar are concen- 
trated in the districts of Ranchi, 
Hazaribagh, Singhbhum, Palamau 
and Dhanbad in  Chotanagpur 
Division and sizable patches іп 
the district of Santhal Parganas 
in Bhagalpur Division, Cham- 
paran in Tirhut Division and 
Monghyr in Bhagalpur Division. 

The torests cover about. 20 p.c. of the 
area of the. State ої Bihar. There has 
been no proper census of the population 
entirely or partially dependent on forests and of the 
annual yield of the different types of forest product. 





In all the forest areas, sal (Shorea robusta) is 
fond in greater or less abundance, usually accom- 
enis by kend (Diospyros malanoxylon) and 
bamboos (Dendrocalamus strictus). The sal trees in 
Sarafida forest of Singhbhum district are capable of 
growing to: giant sizes, commonly attaining 12 or 14 
feet in girth. Among other species of trees there 
* are азап (Terminalia tomentosa), murga (Pterocarvus 


» 

marsupium), ebony (Diospyros melanoxylon, ШШ 
(Dalbergia latifolia) and kusum (Schleichera фида, 
Sabai grass (Ischoemum angustifolium) and a course 
form of thatching grass, known locally as клат, are 
also found in various localities Among the minor 
products are the mahua tree (Bassia latifolia), palas 
(Butea frondosa), bair ‘Zizyphus jujuba), апа 
(Phyllanthus emblica, bahera (Terminalia belerica) 
and harra (Terminalia chebula). Timber of all 
grades is produced from thetifferent species. 


RAPID DENUDATION 


In 1833 Mr. Hewitt, the then Cammissioner 01 
Chotanagpur pressed for the: direct manageme ax 
the forests by the Government as there was, a rapid 
denudation. A committee was appointed bake 
local enquiries as to the extent of deforestation in 
Chotanagpur and the provisions of fhe Benga} Forest 
Act VII of 1878 were tightened. But they were noi 
found adequate. The text of a private forest bill 
was circulated but the criticisms received ed. 
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wide divergence of views of the landlords and the 
aboriginal raiyats through the missionaries. The 
Government dropped the idea of proceeding with 
the bill. 


The deforestation process went apace and was 
accelerated by, the large scale felling during the 
Second Great ar. The military demand for fire- 
wood and housing timber within Bihar and the heavy 
requisition of different centres of consumptions were 
great. But after the end of the War in 1946 the 
State Government of Bihar promulgated the Bihar 


Private Forest Act empowering the State Govern- 
ment to take over the private forests for control and 
management. As a matter of fact this Act was 
drafted in 1937 when the first Congress Government 
had come to power but the matter remained in 
abeyance owing *to the resignation of the Congress 
Government in 1939. The Bihar Private Forest Act 


also could not give the proper protection as the loop- 
holes were utilised by the landlords and the tenants. 
The abolition of the zamindari by law in 1956 
marked a new chapter in the history of forest 
preservation and the forests could be brought under 
a scientific and planned management. Great credit 


Sal coppice shoots growing well without any thinning in Palamau, 
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is due to the Forest Department officers, whe had to 


work against an aggressive type of psychological and 
physical opposition. Their difficulties are not yet 
over. 


STEPS FOR MANAGEMENT 


The State has to ensure the balance of forest 
economy and to guard against the dangers. In any 
working plan for the preservation ef forests the main 
dangers are fire, grazing and frost. But the biggest 
danger is man and his abuse of rights and conces- 
sions. The main causes of fire are the collection 
of mahua flowers, honey and dry thatch grass, 
Indiscriminate grazing particularly by the sheep and 
goats damages the young seedlings. Frost causes 
damage to coppice shoots and young seedlings in sub= 
mountain tracts and plains forests and particularly 
affects sal. 


For proper management working plans are coms 
piled under a scientific silvicultural system. The 
plan considers the various aspects of the forest, 
namely, the density, species, soil possibilities, rights 
and concessions, etc. The for- 
ests are grouped into a number 
of felling series and each 


known as annual coupe. 


There are taboos as to how 
the cutting should not be done. 
A clearing process is done 


the grass, climbers and the 
inferior species are removed. 

A good system of roads is 
absolutely necessary for the 
utilisation of forest resources. 
The forest of Chotanagpur 
particularly have been given @ 
good network of road-ways 
interspersed with rest houses 
some of which are beauty 
spots. 


But there is one aspect of 


forest produce: which has still 
to be properly utilised. The 
natural resources of the 
forests in Bihar for medicinal 
plants, hérbs and roots have 
not yet been properly Assessed 
and utilised. Some of thé more 


common medicinal produce 
such as myrabolans, chireta, 
kurchi, anant mool, lodh, 


amaltas, asoka and arjun are 
partially utilised. But apart 
from these identified medicinal 
plants there are hundreds of 


others which have not yet 
been progeny | identified or 
studied. Fro inghbhum dis- 


trict alone a long list of such 
medjcindl ' herbs common 


found has been óbtained. -The 
Hos, the indigenous 
population of Singhbhum äis- 
trict have their own medicines 

(Continued on Page 72) |j 
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By AMIT KUMAR NAG 


HE continued Chinese cartogra- India. The whole of North-East Frontier Age! 
phic intransigence followed by is divided into the following five administra 
their recent armed intrusion into Divisions: (1) Siang Frontier Division, (2). Tira) 
the North-East Frontier Agency Frontier Division, (3) Lohit Frontier Division, ( 
has brought before the limelight Subansiri Frontier Division, and (5) Kameng Ё 
our r: hg tribal. communi- tier Division. 

ties inhabiting the region. 

° The North ы ЖАЙ Frontier HOME OF 25 TRIBES 


`` Agency covers an area of roughly This area is the home of at least .twent 
30,000 square miles of wild mountainous country distinet tribes, whe hile they present an a 
spread like a giant horse-shoe between the Hima- ordinary divergence of culture, language, dress 
layas to the North and the Brahmaputra Valley to custom, have a compelling likenàss in certain с 

the South. It adjoins the international boundaries major respects such as agricultural technic 

of Burma on the East, of the “Tibet region of China" housing, lack of an indigenous script (with one Of 
on the North and the East and of Bhutan on the two exceptions), attitude to and practice of huma 


West. cure, a tendency to ‘remain isolated and § 
` Tn this country of vast wildernesses, in this land security in clan and tribal compositions, * * J 
of green forests, red rivers and blue hills, the ў 
human scene is infinitely varied. It abounds in flora Ethnically these people belong to two 
and fauna, groups—Tibeto-Burman and Thei-Chinese, 
Constitutionally it is a puru Assam, But in Hkamtis and 
recognition of its special fea , the governance of 


E 
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üng, the tribes of the Tibeto-Burman group 
ng to two sub-groups——Aka-Abor and Kachin. 

— To these people it is the proud task of free 

ia to bring a new life. An attempt is being 

to give them the technical blessings of the 

rn world; and to open their minds by educa- 


The NEFA Administration has during the las: 
years intensified its activities to secure an all- 
ound development of the people “along the lines of 
own genius," The objective is not to break 
h thé past but rather to build the new hoüse of 
better and fuller life on the foundation of all that 
XN in the old. In the words of our Prime 
nister, the  Administration's first task is to 
spire these people “with confidence and to make 
em feel at one with India and to realise that they 
е part of India and have an honoured place in it." 
_ Adi, Aka, Apa Tani, Bokar, Bori, Райа, Digaru, 
ong, Minyong, Padam, Pailibo, Tagin, Taraon, 
like tribes speak in related dialects of the 
-Burman family. They have their respective 
ils of elders in villages or groups of villages 
ch exercise temporal authority. Most of these 
als marry only at adult age. Betrothal may 
metimes take place in childhood, but the marriage 
deferred until the young couple are able to set up 
house for themselves. The bridegroom, however, 
t pay the marriage price which depends upon the 
jancial position of the bridegroom as well as the 
cial position of the bride's family. Often the 
degroom-elect has to serve for his wife, some- 
es several years, in the house of his prospective 
er-in-law. : : 


OURFUL APA TANIS 


"The colourful Apa Tanis constitute the most 
markable tribal community in NEFA. They are 
aceful settled and organised and form a compact 
ave in the middle of the Dafla country in Suban- 
In a small valley not exceeding a total area of 

ve square miles, about 21,000 Apa  Tanis have 
succeeded in building up a civilization and economy 
uperior to that of the surrounding tribes. Accord- 

g to Dr. Haimendorf, a leading authority on Asian 
hropology, this has been possible only by an inten- 
ation of permanent cultivation unparalleled in 
l areas. 

"The Apa Tani culture has been described as Late 

thic. And Apa Tani dyeing and weaving are of a 
gh order. 

The agricultural land is private property; the best 
‚ is very valuable and the skill care and labour 
hed on it are obviously extraordinary. According 

some observers, the Apa Tani rice cultivation re- 

mbles ‘the Japanese method. А 


The‘ whole tribe is divided into two classes—the 
* or patricians, and the ‘Mura’, or plebeians ; the 
er class owns all land and the other class culti- 

tes it and serves the Mite. No intermarriage is 

rmitted between the classes. Every Myra clan is 

pendent on some Mite clan. Freed Mura, however, 
Scope to become Mite as no rigid class system is 
tained. & 


The Apa Tanis do not ordinarily use money as a 
mec of exchange and it is a tribal convention that 
the price of land must be paid for in cattle. 


Al Apa Tani activities, hunting, weaving, house- 
ling, travelling and the’ like, are closely geared 
and controlled by the agricultural year, and dis- 
з аге similarly treated. Outstanding disputes are 

ght out for settlement in a particular period of 
year. And thése are decided through mass duel 
Apa as a tribe much different 


from others despite the fact that they speak a Dafla 
dialect. T 

Among other tribes, only the Monpas and the 
Sherdukpens plough land with the help of bullocks 
or mithans. The Monpas are a gentle, courageous 
people who cultivate on terraces, maintain large 
numbers of cattle, sheep and horses, and are deeply 
influenced by Buddhist ideals. They 4lso make lovely 
colourful carpets, delicately painted wooden vessels 
and on ceremonial occasions wear long and colour- 
ful brocade costumes and head-gears, 


The Tagins who along with Galongs inhabit the 


wild and desolate hills of the Subansiri, are а trucu- 


lent people. It is ominous that the Chinese intruders 
have chosen to disturb the peace of the Tagin coun- 
try. Because—unlike other NEFA tribals—the Tagins 
maintained a hostile attitude towards the Administra- 
tion for a long time. In the last quarter of 1953, a 
section of unruly Tagins massacred ea party of local 
administrative staff and a platoon of the Assam Rifles 
in a major raid. 


ABOMINABLE SNOW-WOMAN 


Siang Frontier Division is the home of bright 
colours, lovely weaving, dancing, singing and an 
attractive people known formely by the somewhat 
derogatory mame ‘Abor’; they now call themselves 
‘Adi’ or hill-man. Then there are the remote valleys 
to the North, inhabited by Membas, Pailibos, Ramos, 
Bokars, Boris and many other groups of whom still 
comparatively little is known. Here are the legends 
about the Abominable Snow-Woman, an enigmatic 
figure who has only one leg and a pipe always bet- 
ween her lips. She haunts the snow-covered hills, 
from time to time emitting a loud whistle which 
shakes the rocks and entices men into the snow-fields 
where she devours some and makes love to others. 

In Tirap live the virile and picturesque Wanchos, 
allied to the Konyak Nagas, who are organized under 
influential and wealthy Chiefs; the Noctes, who have 
adopted a very elementary form of Vaishnavism and 
have been more in contact with the outside world 
than any others; the many small groups collectively 
known as Tangsa, a charming friendly people who 
have migrated from Burma and stil retain the in- 
fluence of Burmese dress. 

Any account of NEFA is incomplete without а 
short reference to the prevalent religions there. It 
is, however, obvious that most of the communities 
inhabiting the Agency owe allegiance to animistic or 
quasi-animistic tribal faiths, Hinduism also does not 
fall behind in claiming NEFA as its own. It is no 
accident that the famous Hindu holy place Para- 
suram Kund is situated in the Lohit Frontier Divi- 
sion. Besides there are local traditions linking Hindu 
mythology and pantheon with the Mishmis of the 
Division. It is stated that a Mishmi Raja named 
Bhismak was the father of Rukmini Devi, the consort 
of Lord Krishna. 


INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM 


But most probably, Buddhism is the greatest 
living religion in the North-East Frontier of India. 
It is the religion of the Hkamti, Pani Nora, Phakiai, 
Singpho and Monpa tribes. 

Hkamtis and the akin people of the Thai-Chinese 
ethnic family are professed followers of a popular 
form of Buddhism of the Burman system. They have 
Buddhist pagodas in their villages. Their "Thomons' 
or priests ordinarily give religious discourses in a 
Shan dialect but the sacred books of their faith were 
originally written in Pali character. 


The stoutest advocates of the Buddhist way ofa 


life are, however, the Monpas of the Kameng Fron-: 
tier Division. The entry of the Dalai Lama into 
their country has made them world famous. They 





soil at the end of his historie long march from the 
.Norbulingka summer palace. Numbering about 
_ twenty thousand they live on the western border of 
.NEFA. Their civilization centres round a monastery 
.at Tawane, which is. mainly responsible for keeping 
alive the flame of Buddhism among the people. The 
present monastery at Tawang was established at the 
- time of the fifth Dalai Lama by one of his close asso- 
—eiates, named Mera Lama, to preach Buddhism there. 
Later when the Tawang monastery was established 
by the Lama preacher, his devout sister also founded 
a nunnery called ‘Ani Gompa’. Both the monastery 
and the nunnery are functioning well The Head 
Lama of Tawang is elected. He is a Monpa. He is the 
spiritual guide of all Monpas. He appoints Nyertsangs 
or collectors who collect grains for supplying ration 
'and other necessities to the monastery and the nun- 
nery. The monastery which can easily accommodate 
five hundred monks, has 425 at present. There is à 
- tradition among the Monpas that every third son of 
the family must be sent to the monastery before he 
attains his tenth year. In the monastery he under- 
goes a religious training under a monk guardian. If, 
however, the parents of the boy want back their 
child, as they usually do, they will have to pay a com- 
pensation. 


The Tawang monastery is also a seat of learn- 
‘ing. A very big library is maintained there. The 
collection contains about 3,000 manuscripts — mostly 
scriptures—in Tibetan and Monpa languages. There 
is also another library at Dirang Dzong monastery. 
‘These bear ample testimony to the cultural achieve- 
ment of the Monpas. Flourishing under the fostering 
care of the religion of the Enlightened one, the Mon- 
pas of NEFA attained a level of mature civilization 
in all spheres of life. Consequently, flowering took 


place beyond the high hills and dense forests, of 
miniature Nalandas and Vikramshilas. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Thanks to the sincere efforts of the Government 
of India, new horizons are opening out before the 
backward tribal people of NEFA. Admittedly this is 
no mean achievement. People who till yesterday 
lived by organised raids on their neighbours are now 
-fighting for better life. The cloud of anxiety which 
tormerly darkened the lives of so many of the tribal 
people is a thing of the past. Throughout NEFA a 
“new life of peace and security has come, women and 
children go freely about the  country-side, and the 
idea of inter-tribal and inter-village co-operation is 
spreading everywhere gradually. 


The NEFA is not a very healthy place to live in, 
апа as such it is impossible to over-emphasise the 
importance of bringing the benefits of modern medi- 
‘cine and surgery to its people. However, this has not 
been very easy, for the tribals believe that disease 
is caused by evil spirits, and must, therefore, be 
treated by magical and sacrificial means. But slowly 
and gradually the doctors are overcoming opposition 
and are meeting with more and more response, Іп 
‘certain tribal areas the Government is known as 
“medicine” because of the Administration's crusade 
against diseases. Well-equipped hospitals and dispen- 
saries have been functioning in the Agency. 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


The Administration lays a great deal of stress on 
cottage industries, and in various training centres 
the tribals are taught many kinds of home industries, 

*which will help them to make things for themselves. 

* The material culture of the tribal people is in many 

ways. well adapted to their environment, One cannot 

but admire the achievements of their creative and 
rtistic faculty. weaving, which is marked 


agriculture. 


their work in cane and bamboo, is of high q 


In the various cottage industries training cer! 


by the Government it is aimed to preserve and 
lop the beauty and technical skil which 
already. 


In the sphere of communications marked 
lopments have been made to make life of the 
people a little bit more worth living. But a lo 
remains to be done. : 
_ The progress of NEFA symbolises new . 
determination to achieve all-round developme: 

The whole picture was quite different on 
decade or so ago. The otherwise enlightened 
rule did nothing to uplift the aboriginal inhab 


of almost unadministered NEFA. With meagre m 
of livelihood a tribe had to struggle hard for its 


existence and, as a result, there was contir 

warring between the tribes. 
In 1947 there were only eight admini 

centres in the whole of the Agency. But at: 


apart from consolidating the administration : 


80 such centres have been opened. 

From the viewpoint of agriculture also the 
remained completely unexplored and unatte 
then. But the picture of NEFA today points to a 
nite progress in agricultural production through 
proved methods. 


SPHERE OF EDUCATION 


In the sphere of education too, NEFA sto: 
lected during the British rule. There were 
two Lower Primary Schools throughout the 
in 1947. Today two High Schools, 18 Middle 
and about 160 Lower Primary Schools are 
ing. The academic progress is stated to be s 
tory. The first batch of NEFA school students 


E 


ed Matriculation Examination of the Ga 


University this year. | 
Besides, primary education is being imp 
through the medium of tribal dialects in Dev 
script. And it has been decided that teachi 
higher classes to the extent possible should 
done similarly. А 
But considerable attention has been paid 
fact that in no circumstances should the sy: 


education tend to divorce the students from  ' 


normal life. Although the curriculum of studie 
hitherto been according to conventional pattert 


i 


emphasis has been laid on instructions in crafts 


The system of education has, t 
been made multi-lateral in character so that 
and writing as well as arithmetic are suitably 


with instructions in agriculture and crafts which 


the mainstay of the tribal people. 
The problems of NEFA are special and 
and wil require for many years to co 


handled in a special way. In recognition of-this 


it is administered under direction of the Gove 
of India. The ultimate goal is national in 
and complete communal mobility, but for a sho 
riod the need of special protection and som 
of isolation has been accepted. 

Against the background of the Chinese ag 


designs, these problems asgime further proportio 


The peaceful pursuits and ways of life of the ! 
people are now threatened from the North. — 
India eagerly looks forward to normalisation of 
tions with the People's Republic of China, it 
painful duty to be vigilant gs ‘recent happenin 
belied our hopes in the'peaceful intentions a 
tinued friendship of our great neighbour: WI 
gauntlet has been thrown, the challenge 
accepted in all firmness. Thé sooner the nati 
lises the gravity of the situatior» the bette 
of us in Asia. But all doors 

tions and peaceful 
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(Continued from Page 67) 


f nm the jungles for headache, colic, 
sentery, malaria, neuralgia, ulcer, 

1d, typhoid, small-pox, cholera and 
ases peculiar to women. It is said 

t they have their own specifics for 

h control and abortion. Botanically 
féw of these plants have been 


assified and probably they have no 
ace in the modern pharmacopoeia. 


Th ere is an abundant scope for proper 
arch on this line. 


The economie forest resources of 
ar consist of sal props for the coal 
ines and the tram lines, bamboo and 
аі for paper mills, Simal and Salai 
match industry, sal for house 
ilding and various types of timber 
eabinet making. 
or 
— With a weight of 54 Ibs, per cft. 
id its highly refractory feature to air 
asoning, sal is the most important 
structional timber of Bihar. Its 
-wood is proof against white ant 
acks, but the sapwood has to be 
ted with a preservative. The poles 
ballies are extensively used for 
se building, anti-erosion work in 
embankments, electrica]  trans- 4 р 
sion posts and telegraph poles. Tebo and the Primitive 
Bamboos are in great demand. The other com- of years that sal could be put in. The process has 
hon forest produces are catechu, ropes out of Sabai to be necessarily slow and no spectacular effects 
ss, toys and utensils out of softer wood, lac, tassor, could be expected of the Afforestation Division. The 
leaves, hay, honey, edible fruits, roots, flowers, work is being pursued from year to year now. Till 
, bones and herbs. now 53,000 acres (82.80 sq. miles) pate been afforested. 
One of the new species in afforestation areas is Kaju 
VEY FOR AFFORESTATION or Cashew nut. Bamboo plantation is encouraged for 


The Afforestation Division was created only in paper industry. 
st, 1951 and this Division took up a reconnais- : 
e survey of the waste and gullied lands, unfit SIR JOHN HOULTON'S SCHEME 
economic agriculture but fit for afforestation in Afforestation Division has chosen two areas for 
districts of South Bihar and Chotanagpur. This their immediate programme. One of them is 
vey was completed and it was found that an area Brahmyoni and the other hills of Gaya district and 
about 2,12,330 acres of waste land. could be taken the other is Rajgir hills and valleys. In 1941 when 
— for afforestation and soil conserv- Sir John Houlton was the District Magistrate of Gaya 
п purposes. The survey, it may be mentioned, he had drawn up a scheme for afforestation for the 
Id not cover all the waste lands because of ad- barren hills that surround the town of Gaya. Sir 
trative reasons. “Only big blocks of waste lands John's scheme was shelved probably because of war 
ich cid be managed in future as forest were exigencies. The project has been revived to give a 
cted after the survey. Smaller blocks for affores- green vegetation belt to the sandy bed of the Falgu 
are uneconomic in the long run. river and the barren rocky hills in and around Gaya 
"Phe incidence of erosion prevalent in different town. A scheme of afforestation for the Gaya hills 
з had to be ascertained and properly tackled. has been sanctioned. With this green belt around 
` Damodar Valley Corporation was the pioneer in the hill the sultry summer climate of Gaya is expec- 
respect. Their work in Hazaribagh, Ranchi and ted to be moderated. 
БОЕП) districts was a pioneer and has to be The other scheme is to give a forest belt to the 
llowed up. - { oid Rajgir of King Bimbisar's time. Rajgir is а 
Boa a twenty-year scheme of afforestation valley surrounded on all sides by five barren hills 
hese lands has been prepared by the Afforestation covering an area of about 9,000 acres only. The 
Коп. Afforestation has to be scientifically valley itself contains thorny scrub jungles which were . 
sued. Ecological su&cession has to be kept in never allowed to grow by indiscriminate cutting and 
besides issues like a proper selection of species, grazing. In 1948 the Rajgir forests came under the 
stock to’ be used, technique of soil working, Forest Department and the area was found to fairly 
have: to be borne in mind. Sal (Sorea robusta), need a botanic rehabilitation, Different species оё 
1056 important forest species of Bihar, cannot the flora were reduced to such a state that they were = 
n straightway on a piece of land which has hardly recognisable being browsed. 
barren for years. It is necessary to select the Rajgir is of all India importance now. Rafgir 
i * lower in the ecological succession has now been turned into a beauty, до that she 
f Monter *— io. ре, — 
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A tribal boy in the jungle. 


Rajgir with a beautiful small Rest House near Sone 
Bhandar in the Rajgir Valley. This area should 
delight any tourist. Rajgir and Jethian, about 12 
miles away, have now been linked up by a first class 
motorable road. Jethian, it may be remembered, 
was the Jet Ban where Lord Buddha spent many 
seasons. Soft wood for match industry and manu- 
facture of packing cases is also being put at various 
places. It is feared that Simal, the popular species 
for such purposes, is liable to extinction because of 
heavy felling. 


PICTURE OF WILD LIFE 


The rare book “Jungle Life in India” by V. Ball 
gives us a picture of the wild life in Bihar about 2 
century before. Ball came to India in 1864 and has 
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given us a picture of what he saw in the course of 
his wide travels in Manbhum-Hazaribagh (1865-67), | 
Singhbhum (1868-69), Rajmahal hills-Bhagalpur- | 
(1869-10) and Ranchi (1870-71). Не has gifen us 
vivid descriptions of shikar from that of tiger to the - 
pink-headed ducks with the same ease as he has - 
described the traps set up by the hill-men for peas. 
fowls and other birds. He was a keen ornithologist 
and has mentioned the names of several species of 
birds that have since disappeared. | 


A reading of his book fills one with a sad idea 
that even now there has been no birds’ sanctuary | 
preserved in Bihar although there are quité a few - 
suitable patches of water for this purpose and that 
how wild life has been denuded. 


Bihar that was once a paradise for birds, both 
permanent residents and visitors, has lost that posi- | 
tion to a very great extent because of the denudation 
of the forests and the drying up or the reclamation | 
of the waterlogged area and jheels within or on the | 
fringes of the jungles. There was a rich avifauna | 
in North Bihar, either in Champaran district or in 
the waterlogged areas with trees and bushes in the | 
other districts offering a good coverage to the birds. | 
Many of the natural lakes in North Bihar are swampy 
and near the jungle areas. Purnea district has now 
lost her swamps and jungles which had tigers, bisons, 
wild cows and other species of fauna and a very rich | 
avifauna. The Birpur area which is now denuded 
of the jungles because of the Kosi Project had а 
remarkable incidence of avifauna. South Bihar and | 
Chotanagpur that was richer in jungles had hun- | 
dreds of species of birds which have now died out. 
Among the common casualties mention may be made 
of green pigeon or hurrial, pink-headed duck, vari- 
ous kinds of teals, blue fly-catcher, various types of 
partridges, rosy pelican, white breasted geese, blac&- 
winged kite, red-headed merline, common night-jar, 
great bustard, yellow babbler, siberian crane, widgeon, 
etc. 


Urbanisation and industrialisation have grown | 
at the cost of the green belts, forests and marches. 
The city of Jamshedpur and its neighbourhood, 
Ranchi and the neighbourhood, Daltonganj and its 
interior are typical examples of how we cannot main- 
tain the previous incidence of avifauna if we goon 
with urbanisation and industrialisation. Тіске 
studied the birds in Singhbhum district a century 
and 20 years back. He found an abundance of birds, 
the names of many of which stand today associated 
with him. The steel city of Jamshedpur has driven | 
away many of the species. In Singhbhum district 
we have already lost black bulbul, yellow-backed 
sunbird, green-breasted .pitta and the forest eagle 
owl. С 


It may be mentioned here that Tholeob4tt in the 
interior of Singhbhum is still a centre where bird 
life could well be studied. 


CARNIVORA & HERBIVORA 


Coming to fauna it may be mentioned that Bihar” 
had an abundance of carnivora and herbivora.) 
Practically we had all the carnivora of Asia excepting 
the lion and the hunting cheetah. A century before, | 


Purnea district was described by the European 
shikaris as one of the best shjkar areas in the world 
A big rhinoceros was shot within a few  milés,*of. 
Purnea about 8 decades back. This was.sent-and), 
was preserved in the Calcutta Museum, tih it einte-, 
grated. Wild elephants were common in Singhbhum, 
Santhal Parganas, Palamau and Renchi. Rhinoberos | 
used to stray into the forests of, Champaran quite) 
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Wherever you £0... 
they're good 


Himachal Pradesh—a 
beautiful land of unforgettable 
scenic grandeur, cradled in 

the foothills of the Himalayas. 
The livelihood of the cheerful, 
hardy mountain people depend 
on farming, sheep-rearing 

or handicrafts. Living 


sò close to Nature, 

their simple faiths centre 

round the mighty forces which 
govern their lives. Their 
communal life is full of symbolic 
rituals which culminate in colourful 
fairs held in propitiation of the 
Nature Gods. The Gaddi 
shepherds of Chamba invoke their 
presiding deity in a dance of 
breathtaking synchronisation 

and delicacy of movement. 


WHEREVER You Go in India, 
from the twin valleys of Kulu 
and Kangra to the sea coast of 
Kannada, there is the rich, 
full flavour of Wills’ GOLD 
FLAKE, adding delight to 
your chservations. - 





often. Striped tigers were in abundance throughout 
Chotanagpur,  Santhal  Parganas, Purnea and 
Champaran. Several white tigers have been shot 
and their skins preserved by shikaris in Bihar. 
Common leopard, panther, antelope, striped 
hyaena, wild dog, wild boar, bison, bear, wild cow, 
jungle cat could be’ seen in abundance in almost all 
the patches of jungles. 


Black buck which is now fast disappearing was 
quite common in Shahabad, Champaran and Chota- 
nagpur. The one-horned rhinoceros and the black 
panther, once the pride of Champaran have become 
extremely scarce. A few black panthers are still to 
be seen in Rajgir hills and at Adhaura plateau in 
Shahabad district. 


The greatest casualty is in the various species 
of the antelopes and black deer. The 
antelope belt of North Bihar covers, 
portions of the district of Cham- 
paran, Darbhanga, Saharsa and 
Purnea. Four species of antelope, 
viz. The black buck, the four-horned 
antelope, the Indian gazelle and blue 
bull were once in abundance. With a 
lazy leader in the position of a 
Sheikh, the herds used to move 
about from place to place and run for 
their shelter in the jungles in the 
neighbourhood. The black bucks 
have a tremendous speed and could 
escape and the four-horned antelopes 
usually seen along forest belt and 
fire-lines fell an easy prey to the 
guns for the venison and beautiful 
horns. The ` Indian gazelle ог 
chinkara in spite of the wonderful 
grace did not escape the greed of 
men. ‘The blue bulls are still exist- 
ing in patches probably because of 
the mistaken idea that they, com- 
monly known as the milgai, belong 
to the bovine group. Extremely 
destructive in habits they have been 
a menace and destroy hundreds of 
tons of valuable foodgrains, 


The reasons for the decline of wild life in Bihar 
are not far to seek. During the Second Great War 
there were a large number of military units dis- 
persed throughout the State of Bihar. These military 
men used to go about in the jungles in the trucks 
with bren guns and slaughtered "hundreds of the 
species. There has also been a relaxation of rules for 
the granting of licenses for firearms. The crop pro- 
tection guns are also largely used for purposes other 
than crop protection. The jeeps and the torches have 
helped the prowling irregular shikaris who would 
poach in the jungles even in prohibited areas and 
kill wild animals. The poor forest guards have no 
guns and they can only report to their masters. It is 
unfortunate that there should be a common idea 
that it is the well-placed Government servants who 
commit more of the breaches of shikar rules. The 
number of prosecutions for poaching is insignificant. 


WILD LIFE SANCTUARIES 


There are still some patches in Bihar where the 
real thrill of seeing wild life and catching it either 
sith the camera or gun could ре had. Some of them 
are the Gurpa and Gajhandi forest belt of Gaya 
district, the Partappur areas in Hazaribagh, portions 
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n i | 
of Palamau and Santhal Parganas and the. extreme | 
limits óf Champaran district in the neighbourhood | 
of the Nepal Terai. Recently a National Park has” 
been sponsored by the State Government near 
Hazaribagh town. Wild life is strictly preserved in | 


this area and recently a bison has also been seem | 
there looking for a mate. Another possible area for | 
an excellent National Park would be the extreme | 
limits of Champaran district on the borders of Nepal 
Terai, There are a number of other sanctuaries im. 
Bihar for preservation of wild life. Civic .conscious- | 
ness has got to grow if the beautiful wild life which 
was once Bihar's pride has to be continued, | 

The forest zones in Bihar have excellent roads; 
beauty spots and rest houses for the tourists. Some) 
of them may be mentioned, Bhikhanathori in the 
interior of Champaran district is connected by road 





A dangerous cattle - lifter shot by R. G. Sondhi, Muzaffarpur. 


and railway from Muzaffarpur. Both King Geo 

V and Edward VIII when he was Prince of Wales hai 
spent a night at *Bhikhanathori bungalow whil 
shooting tigers in the neighbourhood. Gurpa аш 
Gajhandi in Gaya district are on the Grand Chori 
Railway line and have good forest bung =. on hil 
tops. Tholcobad, Gua, Manoharpur and Saranda i 
Singhbhum district are connected by roads and som 
of them also by railway. The forest bungalows 8 
these places are extremely well-situated and offer | 
rare grandeur of natura] scenery and wild life 
Hazaribagh district has got a number of restii 
forest bungalows, all on roads and Partappur an 
Chatra out of them have “wonderful facilities f0 
seeing wild life, nature's beauty, waterfalls, gorge 
and shooting big games, etc. There is now a well 
furnished forest bungalow in the National 
which is only 6 miles from, the main Hazari 
Road. The various D.V.C. bungalows and* the .f 


bungalows near the D.V.C. dams have’ bet me" 
popular but one would like, the motorists go 
into the interior. Thousands of ‘people visit ‘Rangi 
but very few visit Horap, a small attractive f 
(Continued on Page 81) 
. 








| JAPANESE METHOD OF 
|+ CULTIVATION 
| . To increase your yield 
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` | JAPANESE PADDY 
a WEEDER 

| | Ideal hand implement for 
` | weéding and inter-culture in 
B paddy crops 

| | Also—* SEED DRILL 
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28, Waterloo Street, Calcutta-l- 


PATIKA PUJA ANNU 


OF COURSE you want the. best 
when you buy ZIP FASTENERS · 


IF YOU WANT QUALITY... 4 


BUY BRAND 


HIGH QUALITY 


ZIP FASTENERS 


19 Absolute précision due to our air condi- 
tioned factory, the largest in the country 
High Quality due to our most modern fully auto- 
matic machines and technical aid from ‘Y K K? 
Zipper Factory 
Constant research to improve the already high 
quality of our Zip Fasteners 
Still further improvement with our new machi- 
nes and two foreign expert technicians arriving 
next month 


KIAN GWAN Co. (CAL.) PRIVATE LTD., 
SB, Clive Ghat Street, Calcutta-1. Phone : 22-7026 


Agents for : 
BOMBAY : SOUTH INDIA: 
G. Atherton & Co. Pvt. Ltd., K. Orr & Company, 
28, Apollo St., Bombay-l. 40, Chinnathambi St., Madrasel E 
Phone: 252669. Phone: 3519, I 
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AIR TRAVEL, PERSONAL ACCIDENT, AVIATION 


We transact oll classes of Insurance 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT 


THE BRITISH INDIA GENERAL INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


t ted in India 
"aetati ) Calcutta office: 


N. M. MEDORA NORTON BLDGS. 
Manager for East India Phone 22-3091 (3 lines) 





"E PHILOSOPHY: 
INDIAN AND WESTERN .- 


By DR. ANIMA SEN GUPTA, МА, Ph.D., Patna University 


N this short article I wizh to dis- 

‘cuss critically the philosophical 

attitudes of India. 1 the West 

with a view to find'ng out their 

points of agreement, 

Philosophy in India, as we 

all know, was never viewed as à 

mere intellectual endea-^"r of the 

human mind to understand the 

world and its primary cause. On the other hand, the 

Indian philosophy sprung from an inner urge of 

human mind to rise above the sorrows and sufferings 

of this world. The study of the sastras here was always 

directed towards the attainment of only one important 

end, і.е. the peace and tranquillity of the mind or the 

citta, The real. of an individual is not > Sorrow- 

stricken life of this empirical world: it is the trans- 

cendental life which is the timeless truth of all that is 

happening in '.ne. The spiritual beino of man is his 

essential being: the shel! of flesh and blood is only an 

artificiz| adjunct that gets attached to a soul due to 

avidya-karma. T- is because of this adjunct that the 

individual appears as a worldly-being in a pitiable con- 

dition and goes through a false process of birth and 

death, bondage and sufferings for times without 
number. 


INDIAN APPROACH 


The approach of Indian philosophy to truth and 
reality is, therefore, essentially moral and practical 
whereas the approach of the Westerners is essentially 
intellectual and rational. For example, the Vaisesika 
sutra has stated that philosophical enquiry should be 
undertaken so as to attain liberation and also to bring 


about good of mankind as a whole. The approach 
through morality does not however mean that Indian 
philosophy ends in ethical preachings. АП ethical 
rules and prece»ts which Indian doctrines prescribe 
aim at transcending morality to attain the "'upermoral, 
In other words, the goal of Indian philosophy lies 
beyond ethics, logic and psychology. These latter 
pranches of knowledge are all appendages of metaphy- 
sics which contain the rea) key-note of all philosophi- 
cal speculations. Although Indian philosoph* aims at 
achieving more than what ethics, epistemology and 
psychology are capable of, yet these branches are 
necessary as the suitable means of approach to Truth 
which is supra-moral, transepistemological anc meta- 
psychological. In other words, philosophy in India is 
neither mere intellectualism nor mere moral purism 
but includes and goes beyond all. 


WESTERN APPROACH 


? This difference in the approaches of India anc the 
- West has created a further gulf in the methods of 
atainment of philosophica] truth of the two countries, 
In the West philosophical knowledge refer- to an in- 

al comprehension or intellectual in 


In the midst of the present-day world 

it is the duty of every philosopher to bring 
to the notice of the world such common ele- 
ments of all systems of philosophy 0] the 
East and the West so as to explore regions - 
where all will be able to meet and feel the 
mankind has a common heritage of cultur 
and civilisation. In this article the author 
has made an attempt to show that there 
are several meeting points in Indian 
Western philosophies which can create 
atmosphere, of intercultural harmony for 
establishment of world solidarity and 
manent peace. 


It is the intelle 
curiosity of ma» regardi devel 
and goal of life ^" 
satisfied by the 
the West, science an 
so far as their origi 
curiosity, motive in the form of 
interpretation of the world, and the method of 
in the form of reasoning and argumentations are 
cerned. Difference lies only in the choice 
subject-matter. While science seeks to stud 
universe, part by part. philosophy makes an 
to study the universe as a whole. Since like 
philosophy in the West adopts generally the mi 
of reasoning to attain the highest truth, the @ 
ment of philosophical truth here is indirect 
inferential and not direct and immediate. р 


DIRECT REALISATION 


When we come to the sphere of Indian philo 
we find that philosophy here $eeks to bring а 
change in the personality of man. Mere e 
apprehension of Truth about the world is fiot th 
philosophical goal. In order to reach this goal, 
should seek to have direct realisation of it h 
ехрегіейсе. Philosophical teaching in India cd 
essentially in making a man what he was not b 
One who acquires tattva-jnana, attains full frt 
from the shattering influences of the various im 
ties of the world. According, to Max Muller: ^ 
sophy was recommended in India not for the 
knowledge, but for the highest purpose that 
strive after in this world '.e Of course, in 
science has been regarded Jas а nc, "~. 
philosophy and like philosophy, science too has 
to give human beings relief from miseries : 
but a close observation of the motives of scle 
philosophy in India will reveal a fundamental 
ence so far as their goals are concerned. 
India has always remained confned- 
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and phenomenal existence of human beings and 
пеўег sought to make them rise above the level 
his emundane existence. Sorrows and sufferings 
U can be removed by application of scientific 
ults are only particular and specific and the 
yal also is short-lived and temporary. Science 
seeks to find out the “how” of a particular sorrow 
not its "why". Philosophy, on the other hand, 
through the real nature of pain and seeks to 
Шабе for good all pains that constantly grind 
beings under their pressure. So, science in 
is apara-vidya that helps a man in his day-to- 
existence while philosophy is para-vidya which 
o find out permanent liberation from the sorrow- 
dly-life, Тһе world is a condition of misery 
an absolute cessation of world-feeling, therefore, 
goal of Indian Philosophy. 'The method pres- 
ed for this purpose is the method of meditation 
iting in an intuitive realisation of the Supreme 
ty. The various terms like tattvabhyasa, joga- 
, dhyana, samadhi etc. refer to this intuitive 
persensuous method which is supra-intellectual 
-Supra-rational. 


RIBUTION TO WORLD CULTURE 


_ "The Indian attitude in regard to philosophy can 
ummed up like this. It emphasises that philoso- 
‘endeavours should not stop at the intellectual 
y of truth alone: it should inspire a man to 
7 а state of enlightenment thereby transforming 
ehaviour and outlook upon the world. 1t seems 

me that this attitude is a unique contribution of 
untry to world-culture. When the truth is 
sed, an individual becomes a new man and is 
See new significance and value in life. Plato, 
nous Greek philosopher, said that philosophers 
are fit to be the rulers of a state. He evidently 
the word "philosopher" to denote a man whose 
acter has been moulded in the light of knowledge. 
because, in his opinion, a philosopher should 
y-minded, liberal, pleasant, a lover of truth, 
courage and temperance. Now everybody 
dmit that these moral qualities do not spring 
e character of a man merely from an intellec- 
rehension of truth....Eradication of all the 
es of life needs strenuous moral discipline 
hg in the inner progress of man. Knowing the 


ot possible to attain that freedom and purity 
which is indispensable for administering justice 
ery form of state in an impartial manner. If 
орһу fails to make us rich, it at least succeeds 
cing us spiritually free and pure, 


philosopher who has purified his soul and has 
hifîsèlf to truth alone, is the best person to 
the torch-bearer of human civilisation, Thus 
mces wh:c^ are generally noted and quoted 
е superficial observers are neither unsurpassable 
unbridgable. А reflection on the nature 
philosophical enquiry of India and the West 
to us that there is some common ground 
the philosophers of both the countries 
to meet. This common point is the attain- 
tranquillity and peace of mind which can be 
y when the philosophy of life is rooted in 
goodness. Self-gulture and self-realisation 
highly ‘valued .ің India as well as in the 
а it is stated that philosophy іп the West 
freh¢-a-love of knowledge, it is not meant to 
‚# knowledge that adorns life only externally 
expansive piece of garment: on the other 
ilosophical khowledge in the West too has 
eved to be rooted in the deeper soil of life 
uth and goodness, so as to cast a magnificent - 
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glow on the character and personality of a man.- This 
is the reason why Plato thinks that philosophers alone 
Should be entrusted with the management of a state. 


Socrates has said: "Virtue is knowledge.” If a 
person fully understands the nature of truth, he is 
sure to pursue it. Without grounding his very being 
in truth resulting in calmness of mind, a man is 
absolutely incapable of practising virtues like tem- 
perance, justice etc., for the benefit of mankind as a 
whole. Thus, in the West too, philosophy aims at 
mental balance or equanimity suitable for the mani- 
festations of various virtues in the life of a person, 
although this mental harmony js only a rational 
integration of sensibility and reason and not the 
tranquillity of a transcendental spiritual life which is 
beyond reason. 


DIGNITY OF MAN 


Again, Indian philosophy too lays a great em- 
phasis on the dignity of man and on the Significance 
and value of social life. It is not indifferent to the 
life in the world or to the social relations of human 
beings. Like the humanistic approach of the West, 
Indian philosophy also is interested in the promotion 
of ethical ideas with a view to bringing about better- 
ment of social relations in the family of mankind. 
For this purpose certain common duties are recognised 
in Indian philosophy which constitute the very found- 
ation of social relations and which are, therefore, to 
be practised by all persons in all societies without 
exception. Non-injury or ahimsa, satya or truth, 
asteya or non-stealing etc. are the duties which must 
be followed by everybody to promote social good. 
Practice of these common duties ennobles human 
relations by promoting equitable adjustment of 
relative demands of smaller societies in a 
larger ethical life of humanity. It is, therefore, 
incorrect to say that while Western philosophy 
believes in a philosophy of world and life affirmation, 
the attitude of an Indian philosopher towards 
the world is wholly negative. The world is a neces- 
sary stage and it is also of supreme moral and sociolo- 
gical significance to work for the benefit of the world 
through the functioning of a pure will which is wholly 
free from all passions and prejudices of mind, While 
a Western philosopher like Kant puts stress on the 
purification of the baser elements of human life by 
bringing them under the governance of Practical 
Reason, an Indian philosopher asserts that sensibili- 
ties and emotions can be purified only by the burning 
glow of the Light of the Spirit. It is only through 
the acquisition of spiritual enlightenment that the en- 
tire personality of a man is transformed and conse- 
quently he becomes a fit person to work for the 
betterment of human society in а disinterested 
manner. 


COMMON HERITAGE 
In the midst of the present day world crisis it is 

the imperative duty of every philosopher to bring to 
the notice of the world such common elements of all 
systems of philosophy of the East and the West so 
as to explore regions where all can meet and feel that 
mankind has a common heritage of culture and civili- 
sation. The gulfs that we see today between the cul- 
tures of different countries are really artificial. If we 
make such an attempt in a manner indicated, it will 
be possible for us to have a real harmonious integra- 
tion of different civilisations. This is how the philo- 
sophers of all countries will be able to create that at- 
mosphere of inter-cultural harmony in which world* 
solidarity and permanent peace will thrive for ever. 
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` THE. IMPACT OF DARWINISM 
| BY DR. SIVATOSH MOOKERJEE A 


Head of the Departme nt of Zoology, Presidency College, Calcutta. ° 


ARWIN’S contribution to Biology bushes, with various insects flitting about, and With 
ranks equal in merit to the dis- worms crawling through the damp earth, and to 
covery made by Newton in Physics flect that these elaborately constructed forms, 
or Lavoisier in Chemistry. Darwin different from each other, and dependent upon 
shook his contemporary world other in so complex a manner, have all been produce 

. with the magic form of a single by laws acting around us". IE AEN 
idea of the mechanism of evolu- 
tion, the essence of which was the LIFE AS A PROCESS OF TIME 
{ * selectionist interpretation. Dar- "i 
winism has stood the test of hundred years and now Darwin arrived at the above conclusion after y 
has become incorporated in the intellectual fabric of of thinking. He had the unique experience of tr 
modern thought. A hundred-year-old Darwinism ling for about five years in H.M.S. Beagle in the Atla 
shows its own growth and its pervading influence on tic and Pacific and seeing the animals and plants | 
the growth of such subjects like Psychology and Socio- Galapagos and other islands greatly assisted him. 
logy. Such is the dynamic nature of Darwinism voyage was a voyage of discovery. His theory o 
which has been blessed by the wisdom of its pro- origin of species includes facts about growth, 
pounder, Charles Darwin. duction, inheritance, variation and competition . 


: ) natural selection. 
ADVANCE OF HIS TIME : Я ES 
He was convinced that between the number m 
When Darwin announced his theory of the Origin individuals born and the number of individuals tha 
of Speer it we not теза well in any * PE have survived, there is always an enormous 6 
ew of his contemporaries had a proper estimate o ji bs 
the nature and magnitude of his contribution. He рапсу . To illustrate this with an example, on" 
was even condemned from many quarters. There mention the prolific rate of reproduction in 0 
were men who did not even hesitate to call Darwin The number of eggs thàt are laid by them, if al 
a second rater, who was simply trying to mimic the TUS 
work of Malthus on population, though it is true that to adult, the shells will heap up to eight times 
the latter certainly was, in a very real sense, his ins- size of the earth within а very short calculable 
pirer. Others thought that he was bent upon йк > Yet this never happens. This failure of surv 
ing the society at cross-roads; acceptance of 8 ; ; 
theory would amount to the denial of special . crea- according to Darwin, is due to à казла of compet 
tion, heaven and after-life etc. But Darwin upheld leading on to the so-called selection. Some in! 
an essentially mechanistic concept which at once duals are preferred and thus selected while othe 
proved the nontenability of the idea of a Creator and not. It should mentioned here that Wa 
provided the alternative of blind chance and an au- th be рап “dal nde 
tomatic process to explain the evolution of life. Dar- another contemporary. of Darwin, indepe 
win was much in advance of his time in setting arrived at the same conclusion. It appeared 
Hie тап агуй — — Elus, ori Wallace's work was almost a paraphrase of D 
псеѕіог. He brou a revolution by - " А 
ducing the idea of life às а process in time. elaborate work. Darwin-Wallace papers were | 


"Long before Charles Darwin, his grandfather 
Erasmus Darwin and a French Biologist, Lamarck. 
suggested to the scientific world that the present day 
plants and animals should have evolved from much 
simpler forms of life of the distant past. Darwin 
brought forward an almost stupendous weight of facts 
to convince the world about the reality of this biolo- 
gical process of change, which we call by the term 
‘evolution’. His real contribution was that he provid- 
ed a real naturalistic causo-mechanical explanation 
of evolution, which has been so far lacking, due to 
which even the theory of evolution was only at best 
thought of a hypothesis. Darwin never ascribed any 
intelligence to the universe itself. He tried to explain 
order and directional tendencies in the evolution of 
animals and plants on ground of selection of changes 
that. periodically emerge in the organisms. He was 
gut and out a gradualist in his point of view of 
_ evolution. 


In course of a century, Natyre favoured 
e Іп а famous passage, he wrote: “It is interesting insects over lighter forms. in parts of. 
to contemplate a tangled bank, clothed with тапу ава response to industrialisation, . 
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; of ш; kinds, "with birds singing. on the gene-level. 
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laws,of inheritance of character of peas was 
there at that time it was almost unknown to 
the scientific world. : 


ETHICAL DILEMMA AND SELECTION 


The idea of Natural Selection through 

active hostile competition, unfortunately gave 

rise to the notion that there cannot pe a 

humanist ethics based on such a generalisation. 

It is very true that competition does exist as 

a particular form of selective force. That in 

no way means that this same kind of form 

should be eternal. Though -in this respect 

Darwin accepted this’ ruthless competition 

almost. as an eternal factor, his worthy con- 

temporary and codiscoverer of the theory of 

Natural Selection Wallace, had a very different 

opinion. Не was convinced that co-operation 

can and will emerge as the selective factor at a 

higher phase of human . development and 

perhaps the keener anthropotogist in Wallace 

permitted him to arrive at this more profound 
understanding. Ax 

The word selection coined by Darwin is 

metaphorical -and that led in the past to the 

imposition of unfortunate ethical views on his 

whole theory. However, this need not be the 

case as the modern biological researches have 

established a new .meaning of selection. The 

efficacy of selection is that it not only concerns 

with rejection of ‘unfit’ but also with the maintenance 

_ The vicious circle in food chain, weak animals ої the ‘fit’. Fitness is due to the selection of genes. 

_ аге removed by more powerful animals. E 


d in the proceedings of Linnaean Society on the Genes are the fundamental 


July, 1858. Of course, Darwin later published his 1 TEDS x particles of life. Expression of 
К in the epoch-making book—The Origin of characters is due to the nature 


£s in the following year. T ` Ў of genes. Thanks to Mendel who 


OW TO TELEOLOCICAL CONCEPT e i Eres tponsible SE. tha 
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enunciation ої laws 


Darwin by his theory, consciously or otherwise, 
a death blow to all such specu!ations that can 
called to-day as teleological and vitalistic, Dar- 
theory of the origin of species was so compre- 
e that it at once explained the chronological 
pearance of different forms of complicated fossils 
geological succession. The geographical distribu- 
of animals and plants became understandable in 
ght of Darwin's idea. The meaning of the ab- 
rupt disappearance of some of the past forms of life 
om this globe, many of which till then inexplicable 
les, came within the understanding in the light 
Darwin's generalization. 
тһе theory of Natura] selection had some obvious 3 1 
lorícomings. He believed in a blending theory of Caron d' Ache caricature of 
tance and that was the stumbling block. Dar- lamarkism. Function never 
1s idea of selection’ needed a particular theory of stimulates the growth of 
lance. About fifty years back, Darwin's theory structure. 
Natural Selection struggled for existence as Darwin S ` 
ld have said, but the selection favoured the 
y. Later work has solved some of the obscurities 
ch was left in his theory. Modern idea of heredity 


Dvides a particular theory of inheritance. 


With the greater knowledge of heredity as well 
1 tions that are generally known as mutations, 
selectionist interpretgtion has become more than 
htiated. In fact She lack of such a knowledge 
engéred Darwin, particularly in his later years, 

© & more and more Lamarckian notion in 

to origin of spegies. The blending theory of 
tance which „Darwin accepted could never help 





inheritance. Darwin's idea of 
as Neo-Darwinism, receives the greatest support 
from the science of ‘heredity. · 


Today; the operation of selection in an animal 
or a plant means in the last analysis the selection of 
its genes. There are genes of different sorts. Genes 
are a reservoir of variabilities. Heredity depends upon 
their organization.. 


Existence of a species depends upon its genetic 
quality and its equilibrium. Selection maintains the 
equilibrium, and so in essence is a process Of conser- 
vation. Genes can spontaneously mutate, Mutations 
provide raw materials for selection to operate. While 
mutations open up new possibilities for evolution, 
selection stabilizes such mutations and this conflict 
results in continuous production of new forms. 


GENE SELECTION & ETHICAL DYNAMISM 


In spite of our*immense power of consciousness, 
we cannot rule out the operation of selection at the 
somatic level. Freedom perhaps here is only the recog- 


nition of its necessity and we, by gaining the 
knowledge, can guide our own biological destiny, this 
-being the objective of Eugenics. 


There remain those rare human qualities of 
Intelligent insight, falling in love, pleasure, aesthetic 
satisfaction etc. and these qualities will become blind 
- in themselves, if the genetic continuity of man is 
broken at any point. For all his egotism and selfhood 
and his being highly rational and hence more free 
ihan any other being, he still conforms to the same 
laws of reproduction and procreation as any other 
organism. As mentioned earlier, selection works at all 
Jevels though it works with greater force under the 
shadow of the human super-ego. Julian Huxley, one 
of the most brilliant exponents of modern evolu- 
tionary thought, has expressed the view, "Natural 
selection still operates in human affairs, but to a 
subsidiary and decreasing extent” (Evolution & 
Ethics). 

Our own ethical dynamism is not a death knell 
of the selection mechanism. The two sides of human 
evolution—his mental quality and his basic genetic 
propensity—are important and they are inter-related. 
Thus there is no scope to think that Darwinism is a 
biological fiasco and the selection has become a futi- 
lity. We see today the natural process with greater 
clarity than Darwin could and for being so in this 
vantage position we are certainly indebted to the 
genius of Darwin. 

Acceptance of Darwinism does not necessarily 
make one either an inhumanist or а pessimist, 
though the Darwinian thesis can be easily twisted to 
a mechanical and fatalistic philosophy which will 
rob man of the freedom which he cherishes most. 
Nor the notion that there cannot be an evolutionary 
ethics is acceptable. 


STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


. 5 
. Finally, it can be added that 1t looks as though 
ali atjempts to master the environment by means of 


mere morphological adaptations have failed, ending 


^ 


selection now known 


every time into the blind alleys of evolution. 

on to extinction. But real mastery over nature: 
sumably is possible by precisely non-bodily modifi 
tion in the form of acquirement of reflective k 
ledge, the proud privilege of Man. 


Hence selection is operating and is bound | 
operate more and more vigorously at this level 
the human sphere, and man, the creator of his own 
destiny, will rise or fall, depending upon the incr 
of his knowledge of heredity, wherein lies his t 
freedom. 


With the greater knowledge of heredity avdilable, 
the essential cogency of Darwinism remains’ undis- 
puted. Darwin’s natural selection now operates їй 
facts unknown to Darwin. In spite of all the re 
innovations, the core of Darwinian formulation € 
tinued to be selective in outlook, which works at 
level of genes. Today, Darwinism stands better | 
its Mendelian appendix. 

The stream of consciousness which flows fri 
the immortai fountain head of Darwinism has m 
reached the ocean of such heterogenneous facts 
life that materials will be soon ready for ano 
Darwin to write his magnum opus. But where is # 
new Darwin being reared? 


t 
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WILD LIFE IN BIHAR 


(Continued from Page 75) 23 
bungalow nestled among the hills within six ) 
seven miles from Ranchi. Тһе interior of Ра r 
district has got a large number of forest bungalo! 
all connected by roads which should be a gre 
attraction to the motor tourists. Probably the tot 
rists know only of Netarhat out of them. The fores! 
of Santhal Parganas have a series of  well-pla 
bungalows all connected by roads. One can i 
motor to Dumka from Calcutta or Patna and stay * 
any of these forest bungalows with previous arran 
ment. One.of them, Masanjore, has become 
popular because of the famous Canada Dam. Mas 
jore bungalows of Bihar and of West Bengal Gove: 
ment offer a grand feast for the eyes. Dumka is 1 с 
well connected by roads with Pakur and 'Sahebg 
and a trip by these roads through forest wilf 
repay. ju 


A few lines may be added about the Adib 
who are mostly indigenous to the forest zones | 
Bihar. Tourism could very well be confined to 
study of the Adibasis who can teach us, non-Adibas 
a lot. Intensely community-nginded, these sin 
folks laugh and weep together. They have a W 
derful sense of humour and standard of honour anc 
tradition. Any one who has пега an Adibasi pla 
his flute in the wilds of Tholtobad in Singht 
district disturbed by the liquid rich "note E 
Grachel birds in the months of May and June'has 
joyed an experience of aesthetic jey the lik 
which could hardly find a parallel ip the wo 
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tion”, the last part of the Bible. The commentators 

f that part of the Bible state that the said sign has 

eén mentioned in one part of the Old Testament as 

well which is styled “Ton”, being the last letter of 

Hebrew alphabet. This letter resembled the up- 

urned shape of the Roman character “п” to see 

& resemblance of the Phoenician “Т” with which 

he later Christians had ascribed all the greater im- 

ortance to the Cross. Shri Aiyyar states that the 

Tilak: worn on the forehead by the Vaisnavas is 

like the English letter “п” in shape, barring this 

lifference only that another line is also made in the 

ddle and this emblem, being indicative of the 
ате of God, is called ‘Naman’ in Tamil language. 


ESUS WAS A TAMIL” 


Shri Aiyyar has further said that John, the wri- 

of the Revelation, is not different from the reli- 
ious teacher John who participated in the last feast 
Jong with Christ and who, according to Policrates 
lad worn “Petalone.” This Petalone seems to be a 
ant of the Tamil "Palalam" which signifies the 

n worn on the forehead. The guess may well be 
ld out that the 'name' which has been mentioned 
the Revelation as being worn on the forehead by 
.devotees, is the same as this. Besides, the 
haeologists have dug out a portrait which is said to 
ve been made in the second century A.D. which is 
served in the museum of the Popes of Rome. That 
ortrait contains a scene of the last feast in which 
he religious teacher John is sitting near Christ with 
he sign “Petalone” on his forehead. This sign does 
iot contain the middle line of the Vaisnava Tilak 
vhich is called *Urdhva-Pund." A second portrait 
е this has also been found and Shri Aiyyar has 
iven an account of the resemblances of the two 
ortraits. He further states that according to a 
nch investigator Didrui the above said sign ‘Ton’ 

S used by the Christians over their doors which 
ustom obtains also among the Vaisnava devotees. 
Aiyyar, therefore, maintains on such grounds 

t Christian religion itself is a Hindu sect and that 
the religious teacher John was a Vaisnava, to say 
jothing of Christianity or Vaisnavism being influ- 
ced one by the other. He has also said that Pales- 
пе was populated by Indians, that Jesus was a 
T mil and that his faith was the faith of the Tamils. 


ISNAVISM AROSE BEFORE CHRIST 


~ ‘This theory of Shri Aiyyar runs counter consi- 
rably to the established views upto this time and 
doubtless a courageous one. Yet, this tends to sup- 

| the conjecture that if there is any truth in the 

y of Christianity or Vaisnavism being  influ- 

ced one by the other, it is more reasonable to say 
1at Vaisnavism might have influenced Christianity 
at first and it might have obtained in the countries 
of the West as well before such a thing took place. 
iccordingly the view held by modern western scholars 
 Vaisnava religión originated on the model of 
tian religion is absolutely without foundation. 
this much in their assertions can be admitted 
there was a bility of Vaisnavism being in- 
enced by ‘Christiarity in some ways when the iatter 
here. The Vaisnava religion had begun 

g in foreign lands prior to birth of Christ 


du 


FOREIGN LANDS - 


/ 


/ 


story is found in the works of the Western — 


and missionaries written in the French, Dutch, Spa- 
nish, Portuguese and English language, and much of A 
it is of importance. j 


KRISHNA CULT 'N ARMENIA / 


Furthermore, we also get ample evidence / to 
show that Indian faiths and philosophies had begun 
to spread in Asia Minor even before the birth of 
Christ and according to a Syrian writer Zainab, the 
devotion of Krishna had been prevalent in Armenia 
from second and third centuries B.C., at any rate, 
and large images of Krishna were installed in the 
temple on the banks of the Lake Bonn. These tem- 
ples were demolished by Christians themselves after- 
wards. Zainab states that theree were nearly five 
thousand followers of Krishna in the early years of 
the fourth century A.D. It seems that the Jewish re- 
ligion had begun to treat Christianity as alien be- 
cause of its being increasingly influenced by Vais- 
navism which also gave rise to plenty of opposition. 


AMONG ANCIENT PERUV IANS 


Sir William Jones likewise states that the an- 
cient Peruvian inhabitants of South America used to 
call themselves Surya Vanshis, ie. descendants of 
the Sun, and worshipped the sun and celebrated 
their most important festival known as ‘Ram Sittove.’ 
The poetic literature of Peruvia is also stated to have 
been influenced by the Ramayan and Mahabharat. A 
certain institution of Brazil has of late, started plans 
whose obvious aims are to acquire knowledge of 
the spiritual mysteries of the world and it has be- 
gun making research about the Vaisnava religion of 
India. “Ап inner Council of this organisation is 
named 'Tattva Chaitanya,’ which devotes major 
attention to the Chaitanya Cult. One of its members 
happened to be Vesento Avalino, Consul-Genera] of 
Brazil in 1930. Being an ardent Vaisnavite, he used 
to say that India was the only country which has 
understood God, and that it was on that account 
necessary to know India in order to know God. He 
was a great admirer of Paramhans Ram Krishna. 


VAISNAVISM IN EASTERN ASIA 


Ampler evidence is found of the spread of Vais- 
navism in Asia and Indonesia than in Europe and 
America. Indian culture had reached the Indo-Chi- 
nese province of Annam known formerly as Champa 
about the second century A.D. The Sanskrit language 
and literature had attained popularity there and had 
considerable influence on administration itself. The 
Shaiva and Buddhistic religions were specially po- 
pular. But some of the rulers there attached so much 
importance to Vaisnavism that they went so far as 
to regard themselves as incarnations of Lord Vishnu: 
It is found from the rock inscriptions of Champa 
that the Valmiki Ramayan might have attained im- 
mense popularity In a Valmiki temple of the time 


і 


of King Prakashdharam (653-678 A.D.) а statue of 


the great poet Valmiki had been found and a rock 
inscription of the temple reveals that he was wor- 
shipped there as an incarnation of Vishnu. A Ra- 
mayan had been written in Cambodia in the native 
language called *Khmer' whose story resembles. that 
of the Valmiki Ramayan. Another Ramayan known 
as Ram Kiyen was also composed in Siam. A further 
Ramayan called *Ram Jatak' is found written after 
the model of the Buddhistie Jatakas in the language 
Lao spoken in the north-eastern provinces dd Siam 
and is considerably popular there. A large number of 
. (Contin 
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B esc 
Dance 
Of 
ORISSA 


By PROJESH BANERJI 


HE word “classic” brings all the 

mischief at the time of judging 

any art-form, and this word 

creates all the confusion and mis- 

understanding among scholars. 

When there was a pressure by the 

delegates present at the Dance 

Seminar, organised by the Sangit 

Natak Akademi in New Delhi 

(where the writer had the honour to be invited as a 

participant) to recognise Orissi dance as a classical 

dance of India, the chairman reminded us of the 

f meaning of the word "classical". The Orissi Dance 

had to fight against odds to come under the category 

of “Classical”. According to the experts, any type 

of dance, if it had to come under the banner of 

“classical”, had to satisfy that it contained certain 

requirements which were necessary for a classical 

art. In other words, classical art must contain a 

few requisites in order to have the stamp of being 
classical. : 

About such requirements there had always been 

a divergence of opinions. They say that the art 

should be great, first class, of the standard of 

admitted excellence and of antiquity. It should be 

simple, harmonious, proportioned and finished. But 

this is all dictionary meaning. To me it seems that 

any art which is old and at the same time new is à 

«classical art. Tradition and antiquity do not lose 

their charm if presented afresh. It is new and every 

time it*wil be new, every time it wil bring a new 

message and mission when executed. The main 

thing is bgauty with capital ‘В’. Old art when kept 

before the present world should maintain its original 

"beauty and that beauty will never fade out due to 


age. Every new presentation should bring newer 
glamour and excellence. So we can conclude by 
saying that the main and the only characteristic 
feature of classical art is its “Eternal Beauty”. 


This leads us to another ticklish question, and 
that is about the polish in the art, its scientific side 
based on man-made cut and dry rules and regula- 
tions. The classics must be built on the structure of 
the science in art, and a slight evasión of the rules 
wil bring the whole edifice down. At the same time 
we should not ignore that science is an integral part 
of art or beauty. The scientific side of the art, its 
rules and regulations, enhance the beautiful aspect 
of art, and the artistic side of art is enlivened by 


the scientifie side. Both the sides must remain. So 


when I speak of classical art as that art having 
"Eternal Beauty" I include the scientific side as well, 
and the rules and regulations which are instru- 
mental to bring the art to that level of being an 
embodiment of “Eternal Beauty". Folk-dance or 
folk-art is also traditional and eternally beautiful, 
and though it is the origin of classical art, it still 
remains folk and not classical. Though there are 
rules and regulations in folk-dances and folk-songs 
those rules and regulations are not so rigid and 
varied as those contained in classical dances and 
music. It is for this reason that a jine of demarca- 
tion on the basis of scientific side m art has been 
drawn in between folk-art and classical art, NP 


CLASSICAL ART : 
Classical art will always remain classical and a 


thing of beauty. It does not need the help of some, 
persons to-blow trumpet on its behalf to declare it 





sally and eternally beautiful wil) always ‘elicit admir- 
ation even from the most grudging critics and even 
from the barbarians Those who proclaim a beauti- 
„ful thing to be ugly have apparently no eye to see 
. and no heart to feel. No scholar can dissect the rose 
petals and point out to the spectators that here lies 
the beauty of or the rhythm in the rose. In the 
Same way no one can show the classicism or the 
beauty inherent in the Orissi dance, if really it is 
beautiful and “Eternally Beautiful" it will carry all 
the requisites of a classica] dance and does not need 
"to be advertised. No adverse propaganda will lessen 
its charm. The exponents of art in their service 
and devotion to Terpsichore ıave only one way left, 
“апа that is for them a noble duty to perform. The 
propaganda work is not the work of the students of 
art. A rose blossoming in an inaccessible forest 
. withers away and dies, the death is not of the rose 
but of beautv The beautv of such a rose remains 
nnoticed, and its fragrance unsmelt. The duty of 
worshipper of beauty is to bring the rose from the 
jungle and present it in the habitation of human 
beings, so that they can also share God's blessings. 
` Likewise the duty of the dance scholars is to remove 
he darkness of oblivion and the shackles of the 
bondage of orthodoxy and unearth the forgotten art 


of dancing and then present the simple, innocent, . 


unsophisticated dance art of Orissa before the 
public. The students first of all, far from doing any 
propaganda work, should show the real, traditional 
and the eterna) beauty in the dance-art of this 
particular State. And the question of its being 
recognised and acclaimed as classical does not lie 
within their ambit. If they аге successful to 
ventilate the lofty and noble artistic mission of the 
dance form it is bound to be declared as classical, 
for its quality of cherishing eternal beauty, howsoever 
great opposition it might face. 


-— .' One more problem arises, and that is about the 
— nomenclature of the classical dance of Orissa. Why 
‘should it be termed as “Odissi” or *"Orissi", The 

ame is so given as that particular dance art sprang 
Ip and thrived in that particular part of the country 
bearing the name of Orissa, which is the outcome of 

ЗОага or “Ucha.” If the classica! dance of Manipur 
сап go by the name of the place to which it belongs, 
and if by "Kathak" or “Natwari”. we can commonly 
mean it to belong to Northern India, or if by Bharat 
-Natyam we can allocate it to South India, then there 
^is no harm if we attribute to the classica] dance of 

; the nomenclature of “Odissi” or “Orissi” 


` dance. 


` BIRTH OF DANCE IN ORISSA 


The date of birth of dance in Orissa can be 
traced and must be the same as that of the birth of 
dance in any part of our country, nay throughout 
the whole world, and can easily be ascribed as far 
k as the date of birth of man. Dance sprang up 

h the creation of the Universe. The earliest 
ount of dancing in this State we get from the 
ahabharata, 


That great epic deseribes that the Pandavas being 
pated at the dict play by Duryodhana were put to 
.and went to the kingdom of Matsya Desha, 
here King Virata ruled. There Arjuna in the dis- 
"guise of a lady named Vrihannala used to teach 


УБ 


spread to the South East islands, and the art and / 
culture of Northern and Western India had to go to 
Orissa first in order to be transported to the South , 
East. So it was possible that the dance art 

propagated at Matsya Desha travelled towards 

Orissa, Е 


We-have other valuable data in the Mahabharata 
which lead us to the conclusion that dance was 
practised in the State of Orissa since long and the 
dance art went to the South as well as to the South 
— — of Java and Bali from this part of the 
country. 


The Aryan civilisation undoubtedly went from 
Northern India to the South and history tells us that 
Indian civilisation went even up to the South Eastern 
islands of Java, Bali, Sumatrf and Borneo. Aryan 
civilisation, according to history, went from Gujerat, 
Magadha and Bengal to Kalinga (Orissa), and from. 
there to the Far East, because Odra and Kalinga had 
innumerable ports, during those days. The modern 
artificial harbour like Madras did not come into 
operation then. Orissa had ports like Puri, Manika- 
pattam, Kanchipuram, Konarak etc. Now the big 
ships cannot sail on the shallow waters of these 
ports, and the sea does not wash the soil of some of 
them (like Konarak), so they have lost their use 
and importance, and ports like Madras, Bombay or 
Diamond Harbour have been made to meet the 
requirements of the modern system of navigation. 
In olden days the ports of Puri and the aforemen- 
tioned ones were quite suited for small boats. South 
India had no port worth the name to convey art and 
culture to the South East, nor tt had any culture of 
its own when Orissa was a flourishing country in the 
field of art. Then again civilisation went to the far 
south much later, and evidently and naturally Orissa 
made a great contribution towards South Indian art, 
as civilisation and culture to an enormous extent 
were transported from Orissa to South India. When 
Orissa was busy to transport culture to South India 
it was busy to convey it to the South East as well, 
and Orissan culture then was a fusion of Dravidian 
and Aryan culture. 


ARTISTE PAR EXCELI.ENCE 


Coming back to Arjuna, undoubtedly an artiste 
par excellence, we find the testimony of his talents 
in his travels and adventures. Once Arjuna went to 
the Heavens, and for his reception there was a grand 
musical festival which was arranged by Chitrasena, 
the chief painter of Indra’s court. Urvashi’s dance 
performance was too much appreciated by Arjuna, 
and on seeing this Indra sent Urvashi to Arjuna. 
But Arjuna, on the other hand acknowledged her as 
his Guru (teacher), because to his judgment she 
knew the art better than himself. When Urvashi 
came to Arjuna, he addressed her as his mother and 
teacher, and did not comply with her immoral wishes. 


Secondly, we find that Arjuna generally chooses 
his lady mates from artistes. Once during his 
pilgrimage he reached the Mahendru Hills, and 
arrived at the city of Manipur. Manipur or Manika- 
pattam of the Mahabharata was a seaport at the 
mouth of lake Chilka, and not Manipur State, 
situated at the far east of India. Manipur of the 
Mahabharata was once the capital of Kalinga. The 
situation of the capital of Kalinga is described In the 
Mahabharata and Raghuvamsa and also the name 
accords with that of Manikapattam. (Vide eGeogra- 
phical History of Ancient India and Medieval India 
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Adi Parva—Mahabharata and Vishwakosha about 
locality). Chitrabhanu : was the king of Manipur, 
who had a daughter by the name of Chitrangada. 
Chitrangada was obviously an artiste as her name 
‘signifies. With the characters of Hindu mythology we 
generally find that the names of the individuals 
signify their qualities which they are endowed with. 
It is just possible that .Arjuna was attracted by 
Chitrangada's artistic temperament and possibly 
might have taught the dance art to her, and then 
Chitrangada spread this art throughout the length 
and breadth of Orissa. 


Ancther curious feature is that there was matri- 
archal system of inheritance prevalent in the kingdom 
of Chitrangada. This is peculiar that even after 
Arjuna’s marriage with Chitrangada, Arjuna did not 
take his wife along with him to his own place in 
Northern India but left her at her father’s place to 
inherit his kingdom, nd also her son, Vavruvahana, 
to. inherit his grandfather’s (mother’s father’s) 
property. Most probably Chitrangada was a Devadasi 
(Mahari) herself or belonged to the same clan, and 
the same law which existed even now also existed at 
the time of the Mahabharata. The Maharis dance 
even today at the temple of Jagannath. Chitrangada 
as a Devadasi knew this art of dancing and probably 
this has been handed down from generations. Either 
Chitrangada learnt it before her marriage or learnt 
aiter the marriage from Arjuna. 


SPREAD OF ORISSAN ART 


There is also mention of the spread of Orissan 
art and culture in the Ramayana. Sugriva sent out 
searching parties in quest of Sita to the four cardinal 


. points which is well known. A batch of persons went 


t 


` son of a lion (sinha! who was his father. 


t 


to Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra) and Yavadvipa (Java), 
and they sailed naturally from Orissan ports and 
carried Indian culture with them to those islands. 
The Orissan ports played an important role towards 
sending cultural embassies, and obviously Orissa was 
a land of art and culture where the artistes, cultured 
and educated people used to assemble before sailing 
abroad. Evidently the land got an opportunity 
to be benefited by not only its own artistic culture 
but also the culture of the interior of India. 


Orissan people had maritime contacts with the 
inhabitants of Java and Ceylon and they took with 
them their rich art traditions. We find in the docu- 
ments of the famous Chinese scholar-tourist Huen 
Tsang that an Orissan prince named Vijaya Singha 
went to Ceylon from Orissa. His kingdom spread over 
the South East islands and Ceylon, and for his domi- 
nating sway he was known as Vijaya and Vijaya 
Singha, because he, according to a legend, was the 
And from 
his name Simhala (Ceylon) came to be known as the 
name of the conquered island later on. This shows 
that he took Orissan culture to Ceylon as well. 


It may be that Simhala is not deduced from Vijaya 
Singha, but because in those days the land was full 
of lions, so it was called Simhala or the abode of lions. 
And secondly, any Kshatriya had the surname of 
Singh which can be found even in the present days. 
/Thirdly, Ceylon was not visited by Huen T'sang for 
reasons given by his translator Samuel Beal. 


To me it seems that Vijaya Singha went to Malay 
Peninsula, Java and Sumatra. From his name we 
have Singhapur or Singapore river. and also Singhapur 
or Singapore port, and from his name we have the 
tract of land known as Shrivijaya at Sumatra, where 
Shailendra dynasty flourished. | 


His ihfiuence was also over the island of Bail 
Bali Anka”, or the lap of strong men (Bali). 


Evidently Vijaya was the general of a strong army ahd 
his strong men settled down at Bali, and from them 
the name of Bali has originated. ? 


As a result of colonisation of Java by the people 
of Kalinga, a part of Java came to be known as 
Kalinga in the seventh century A.D. Instances are 


galore with regard to Orissan influence of art and - 


culture on Java, Sumatra and Ceylon. The influence 
of Orissan Tantric elements and Shaiva doctrines and 
later on Brahmanism and Mahayana Buddhism cannot 
be ignored. . 


The Javanese Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of | 


778 


Borobudur, that epic in stone, have striking similari- _ 
ties with the Buddha images of Lalitagiri, Udayagiri - 


and Ratnagiri. It is difficult to discard the assum 


Ет 


tion that the Javanese Buddhas were shaped by the | 


Buddhist sculptors, who migrated to Java from Orissa 
after the decadence of Buddhism. There is also close 
resemblance in the statues of Tara, Manjusri, Avaloki- 


teshwar and other images of the two lands, The 


names of rivers, towns and kings of Orissa have — 
peculiar resemblance to those of the South Eastern 


islands and this similarity further confirms the convic- 
tion that Orissa spread a dominating influence over 
those islands in the field of art and culture. 


Another curious feature is that Orissa was a part 


` of Magadha kingdom since long and had the influence ` 


of Nalanda. The language of the aristocracy and 
learned people was Sanskrit first and — and 


after many years this language was changed into _ 


Oriya, a mixture of Northern India and Bengali script, 
and this language resembles to a great extent the 


“Kavi” script, which is the language of old Java. 
Further there is close resemblance in the * 2 
an 


ments from the Ramayana in Orissa, 

"Wayang" enactments of Ramlila at Java and Bail, 
About 150 ‘lakons’ are based on the Mahabharata, 
Eight of them describe the ancestors of the Pandavas, 
one of whom is known as “Bambang Kalinga”, i.e., 
probably Bambang of Kalinga. There is also simi- 


and also the masks in Orissan Ramlila and those u 
in Chow dance resemble the masks of Wayang. The 
Orissan dance art so much influenced these islands 


that even the scriptures of those countries speak of _ 


it, and instances are numerous. 


MATRIMONIAL RELATIONS 


Now, coming to the question of Orissa’s influence 
regarding art and culture on South India, history 
tells us that from time to time there had been 
matrimonial relations between the royal families of 
Orissa and South India.  Shaivism, Buddhism and 
other religions and cultural thoughts migrated from: 
the North and from Orissa to South India and took 
different shapes there. At one time there was a 
great seat of learning at Pushpagiri University 
where now Lalitagiri and Udayagiri exist, and from 
there learning and culture spread to the South, 


History also speaks of royal matrimonial relations — | 


between Rajaraja, the son of King Vajrahasta of thi 
Ganga dynasty, with Rupasundari, 
Rajendra, a most powerful Chola king. 


He built the p 
ese 


Th marriages 
and culture migrated to South India. 


History again tells us that the 
Asoka annexed Orissa into his 


fought against the 
ants of Kalinga, 
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larity in the shadow and puppet plays of the two lands — E 





anybody who wanted to share their peaceful life and 
a tife of contentment. the fight there was 
great bloodshed which moved immensely the hard- 
hearted emperor. Since that battle he changed and 


. -became a staunch follower of Buddhism. The people 


of Orissa in those days were great artistes, they did 
not take up arms but preached Ahimsa, the only 
doctrine of art, which was-able to bring a mighty 
emperor like Asoka under control. After Asoka came 
іп contact with the Kalinga people he became а 
great admirer of the inhabitants of that country for 
their indomitable courage and for the quality of 
_ turning foes into friends through the artistic cult of 
` Ahimsa. Their behaviour changed the character of 
_ Asoka, who was once a blood-thirsty emperor. There- 
after Asoka himself became a great patron of art 
` being influenced by the. artistes of Orissa. He sent 
artistes to different places, even outside India, who 
= constructed pillars and artistically inscribed the 
. teachings of the Buddha on them. 


Up till now we were dealing with the spread of 


— Orissan art and culture and spread of dancing in 


ancient times to the South East and to the South and 
aiso referred to the dance art of Orissa in Hindu 
scriptures and mythology. But so far owing to 
historical mystery there is no clear proof and link 
between different stages in the development of dance 
art in that State. 


/. HATICUMPHA INSCRIPTIONS 


Regarding documentary proof Bharat Muni’s 
great encyclopaedia of Indian dance and music, 


—.. “Natya Shastra”, mentions about classical and folk- 


dance and music in Orissa, which shows that this 
State did not only not lag behind in dance culture but 
was one of the pioneer places for art. That means 
that Orissi dance existed as far back as 100 B.C., or, 
according to some, second century after Christ. 
` Sangita Ratnakar also mentions about Orissan music. 


The earliest historical record we get is that from 
the Hatigumpha inscription in Udayagiri of the 
great emperor  Mahameghabahana Kharabela. 
(Khar=great and Bala-— power). He was a great pat- 
ron of art. Itis mentioned in the fifth line of theins- 
cription that in his third regnal year, the king, who 
was an expert in Gandharva Vidya (art of music and 
dancing), arranged а performance of “Darpa 

. Nrutya (“Ugra Tandava” Nrutya), “Boditra” 
("Lasya" Nrutya) and music for the enjoyment of 
his subjects. Rani Nur Gumpha in this connection 
corroborates by the execution of a figure of a king 
seated in a dancing hall with a female dancing and 
others accompanying her on musical instruments. 


History has record of a great King named 
.-Suvakardeva. of Kar or Bhauma dynasty (seventh 
century), in whose reign the culture and civilisation 
of Orissa spread far and wide throughout the length 
and breadth of India and even up to China. From 
the ninth up to the twelfth century Orissa again 
enjoyed patronage in art and culture from the Kesri 
kings. Jajati Kesri, the celebrated king of this 

. dynasty, built the Lingaraj temple at Bhubaneshwar. 
= During his reign Shankaracharya visited the temple 
at Puri. The temples of Gupteshwar, Brahmeshwar 
and Parashurameshwar, the oldest of the temples 
existing at present in Orissa, were built during his 
reign. The outer walls of these temples at Bhuba- 
 neshwar are replete with artistic dancing figures of 
girls in innumerable and different poses, which are 
a great storehouse for dance artistes, and which 
speak of the State's advancement in this particular 
art. In these temples we find figures in great 
numbers of Nataraja Shiva in Lalita ' 
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a. style, | 


and also males and females taking part in dancing 
and musical performances, in solos, duets and groups. 


A Brahmeshwar temple inscription of Bhuba-' 
neshwar speaks of employment of Devadasis in the 
service of gods, and Queen Kalavati, mother of king 
Udyata Kesri, built the temple of Lord Shiva in the 


middle of the eighth century and employed Devadasis 
for His service. 


ORIGIN OF A NEW CULTU RE 


Twelfth century saw the origin of a new culture 
pattern around the temple of Jagannath, and Lord 
Jagannath was the source of inspiration for the 
flowering of literary and cultural activities. Madala 
Panji, the chronicle of Lord Jagannath, which began 
to be written towards the end of the sixteenth 
century A.D. mentions that Devadasis were employed 
in the service of Lord Jagannath by King Ananta- 
varman Choda-Ganga. 


During the tenth or eleventh century, which is 
the date ascribed to Skanda Purana, according to it, 
dance formed a necessary ritual for the worship of 
Jagannath. During this period Jayadeva wrote 
Gitagovinda, and its Astapadis became so popular 
and so much attracted the artistic mind of the people 
that the lines used to be sung daily as a regular item 
for the worship of the ‘God. According to an Oriya 
legend Jayadeva’s wife, Padmavati, before her 
marriage, expressed her desire to dedicate herself as 
a Devadasi to Lord Jagannath. The Devadasis at 
that time were regarded in high esteem in the society 
and later went by the names of Surabesyas, Maharis 
and Nachunis. 

In front of almost all the temples a “Nata 
Mandap,” or a big dais, is erected on which the 
Devadasis used to dance. The Sovaneshwara temple 
at Bhubaneshwar has presented an inscription which 
gives an instance of the employment of handsome 
girls as attendants of gods. 

Orissa and Konarak are inseparable. The art cf 
Orissa is embedded in the temple of Konarak, which 
speaks of the highest pitch to which that State 
reached in this particular field in the thirteenth 
century A.D. during the reign of Narasinghadeva, The 
temple abounds in lovely figures of Odissi dance 
which correspond to the Karanas and Angaras 
enumerated by Bharata in his Natya Shastra. The 
temple demonstrates not only dance poses but a 
number of musical instruments also which were. in 
use during that period. 

After the twelfth century there was a decline 
of Shaivism in Orissa with the result that Nataraja 
figures in temples gave place to Krishna figures or 
Natwar images. With the advent of Vaishnavism in 
the State Devadasis were not only employed in 
Jagannath temple but also in other temples of 
Orissa. Apart from the Devadasis “Gaudisanis”, or 
temple maids, were also engaged, whose primary 
duty was to fan the God by mans of Ohamara. 


DANCER CHANDRAWATI 3 
An inscription from Simachalam temple reveals 
that Narasinghadeva built a dancing hall and 
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arranged to give gifts Hom the Siate Treasury to 
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the singers and the Devadasis. An inscription from 
| the Ananta Vasudeva temple at Bhubaneshwar 
| narrates that’ Chandrawati, daughter of Nara- 
singhadeva, was a great exponent of Orissi dance, 
| хаз an invéntor of dance poses and used to give 
instructions to the sculptors, engaged in decorating 
the walls of the temples, to execute particular dance 
poses. Almost all the dancing figures On the walls 
of the temples of Orissa are, to speak plainly, the 
photograpic representations of Chandrawati’s dance 
performances, She was an accomplished singer too. 


- The last inscription of Jagannath temple in the 
reign of the powerful Suryavansi monarch—Gajapati 
| Gandeshwara Navakoti Karnata Kalavargeshwara 
-Kapilendradeva,  divulges that he followed the 
| rituals prescribed by his ancestors for the worship of 
Jagannath, and a series of dances had to be . pèr- 
_ formed in some specified order at the time of Bhoga 
(luneh for the deity), and from the time of worship 
("Arati") or “Dhupa” (incense burning) up to the 
Lord's bed time ("Barasinger"). It was also the order 
of the king that Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda must be 
sung by four Va e devotee singers during those 
hours. 


Kapilendradeva is said to be the celebrated 
author of the play “Parasuram Vijaya”, which was 
staged in front of Lord Jagannath before a distin- 


guished gathering. The middle of the 15th century 
records another king named Purushottamdeva, a 
great devotee of Jagannath, whose Queen Padmavati 
.was honoured with the great distinction of “Gopa 
 Sadhi" for her services rendered аз a Devadasi. The 
above mentioned account can be found in the history 
of Orissa known as “Madal Panji" or “Mangal Panji". 


Ву the end of the same century during the reign 
of Prataprudradeva “Tarau” enumerates the 36 


duties, “Chhatrisha Niyog” in temples as well as the 
duties to be performed in the king’s palace (Deyul 
Karan and Raj Karan). Among the 36 duties 
“prescribed to be observed in temples there is one duty 
Which is a “Niyog” of the Devadasis. 


. It should be mentioned here that “Mahari,” the 
„ name. for the Devadasis, came into vogue probably 
| from the beginning of the 16th century. Before this 


they were - срешу known as “Dwarikas” and 
| “Devadasis”, “It is said that the name of Mahari was 
“introduced - by Chaitanya Deva as the name of 
 Devadasi was not much liked by the people in general. 
Another striking feature is evident in the fact that 
dn South India the Devadasis left the art of dancing 
gad took up prostitution as their livelihood, and in 
E order. to stop this corruption in the name of religion 
гапа. art-the Government stopped the Devadasi insti- 
tu n by fomulgating a provincial legislation. But 


that extent and are even now existing under thie’ 
patronage of the Maharaja of Puri with their 
pristine glory and technique. 


'SHAKHI BHAVA’ CULT 


Rai Ramananda, Governor of Rajmahendri — 3 


Mandal of Prataprudradeva, was a great patron of 
art and literature, Ramananda, Jagannath Das and 

Totaram Babaji were the originators of “Shakhi ` 

Bhava" cult. They espoused the necessity of wearing | 

female dress to imitate Sakhi Bhava while worship- 

ping God. Ramananda is known as an incarnation 

of "Bishakha", He is the author of “Jagannath 
Ballabh”, a play in Sanskrit, replete with dances and - 
songs. Devadasis were given instructions to dance 
for the play, which was staged before king Pratapru- 
dradeva. The play was directed by Ramananda 
himself, 


During the reign of Prétéprudidévà Orissa was 
in ascendency in art and literature. Ramananda was 
a great musician himself and was the Guru of 
Krishna Das Goswami. Krishna Das was the Guru 
of the celebrated Hari Das, who, in his turn, was the 
Guru of Tansen, This fact establishes that Orissi 
music has contributed to a great extent to the North - 
Indian music, During the reign of Prataprudradeva 
Lakshminarayana, a scholar-musician of Orissa, was 
appointed music teacher in the harem of Krishna- · 
deva Rao of Vijayanagar: Akbar sent his Oriya 
court musician, Bhatta Mahapatra, to the court of 
Mukundadeva, the last independent king of Orissa, 
as an envoy of the Moghul Emperor. 


From the latter part of the 16th century, with - 
the loss of independence the royal patronage towards 
art in Orissa gradually diminished. The Muslims - 
and the Marathas began to loot and plunder and 
naturally the Devadasi institution in the temples lost 
its foothold. There was a great slack in the observ- 
ance of the once so rich and artistic prescribed 
duties for the worship of Lord Jagannath. Gutipuas 
(Guti=one, Pua=boy) or “Akhadipilas” (boys in girls’ 
dress) were employed for the service ôf Jagannath. 
The Moghuls appointed Ramchandradeva, the Raja _ 
of Khurda in Puri district, as the superintendent of 
Jagannath temple and he introduced the Gutipuas 
for the service of the Lord. They used to get the 
normal gifts sanctioned by royal patronage and were 
asked to dance before the deity on certain festivals, 


Before Ramchandradeva's time “the Devadasis _ 
were employed to dance only in the temples before 
their respective presiding deities. And they were 
never compelled to dance in the royal courts. But 
from the time of Ramchandradeva, probably due tQ 
Muslim influence, Devadasis were deputed to dance ` 
before the kings and nobles to satisfy their lust. 
There sprang up a class of Devadasis who-came to 


be known as "Khurdanljog" and who were-employed * — 
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this time the Devadasis became degenerated and from 
the high pedestal turned down to become common 
courtesans. . 


But side by side with the Gutipuas the Devadasis 
by the name of Maharis developed, and in Spite of 
being oppressed by the Muslims, Marathas and later 
_ on by the British they maintained their art strug- 
Bling and struggling through odds. They preserved 
. the art within themselves up to this time and even 

now the institution survives with all its tradition and 
briliance to give inspiration to the modern dance- 
artistes and scholars of art. f 


_ "BATU-NRITYA" 


Credit should be given to the Gutipuas for 
preserving the old art. They were patronised by the 
"Maths", “Akhadaghars” and the zamindars. After 
the Gutipuas *Batu-Nritya" was introduced, and with 
the introduction of Batu-Nritya “Shoroshapachar 
Puja” or 16 varieties of the worship of .the God 

became prevalent. With this also 16 varieties of 

playing (Vadya) the drum also came into vogue. 
 *"Batu-Nritya" was obviously Tandava in character, 
which has connection with Batuka Bhairava. In the 
Gutipua and Batu-Nritya dances more of Natwar 
poses are being found than Nataraj Karanas. 


Later on the Gutipuas copied some poses and 
dance numbers from the courtesans of the Southern 
Telegu countries in the 18th century and the dance 
art became known as “Sakhipila”. It was.a cheap 
amorous type of dance. Gradually Akhadipila and 
Sakhipila were mixed up and there was a great 
 hotch potch. 


Odissi dance is a great classical art of beauty. 
ts greatness consists in firstly, that it is the result 
f the mixture of two cultures, one, the culture of 
E the land itself and the other, the North Indian 
| culture. The fusion of these two cultures has given 
birth to this ancient culture, an origin which had left 

its birth marks to the disadvantage of the style. 
_ Histrionic art always suffers from one handicap in 
that its exponents, especially when they are success- 

ul, become social lowdowns. It is particularly -so 

in the case of dance, because dancers have to create 
eauty somatically—a quality that is a limitation in 
he present state of our mental and moral suscepti- 
ilities. 


The result is that dance even though it is a 
ivine form of beauty loses its aesthetic appeal on 
the audience and instead produces something which 
can be aptly described as libido. And added to this 
the comparative low level of culture of endow- 
ments of the dancers themselves. Dancers have, 
therefore, since the time it came to be considered as 
„profession, perhaps lived as outcasts, often indul- 
g in promiscuous activities themselves, or if the 
Wüstes are females—came to be the object of amo- 
‘ous attention of those who could pay the prices. 


. social causes, proves indestructible. 


authority, never given dancers a high place in its 
hierarchy, considered as uncongenial for regulated 
and respectful life. ; 


THE DEGENERATION 


Devoid of social encouragement, frowned by 
Hindu nationalism and rivalled by the othér schools, 
Odissi dance could not possibly spread deep roots in 
our socio-cultural life. And then as the glory of Mo- 
ghul rule declined, giving rise to a new form of na- 
tional awakening, an awakening caused b; an in- 
irusion of modern industry into our social life, there 


came that antipathy in the modern Indian mind 


which, out of snobbery so common to any immature 
culture reviled at all that is Indian and ancient and, 
in that upsurge, Odissi even slipped into the vapid 
precincts of houses of il fame and  degenerated 
steadily. 


Any form of art, if it is the product of deep 
No matter how 
sweeping is the apathy, how sanguine is the preju- 


dice, whatever the influence that may counter ¥ its 
progress, a form of art, once evolved under pressure 
of social upheaval, never dies. It is this amazing 
stamina and immortality that a form of art though 
developed centuries ago, and subsequently owing to 
| cataclysmic causes buried in the deeps of antiquity, 
suddenly, may be an epoch or two after its collapse, 
again springs up with no less vitality, with no less ` 
 vigour, with no less potentialities than what it had 
even at the very zenith of its popularity. And dur- 
ing this period of oblivion, forgotten by. all, the 
form remains alive and often rejuvenated under the 
care of gifted Gurus and Maharis and loyal devo- 
tees. 


Orissa undoubtedly is the land of supreme 
sculptural art. A state which could give expression 
to such a sublime art in her sculpture, embedded in 
Konarak and other innumerable temples scattered 
all over the province, could not be inert or blunt in 
other spheres of artistic expressions. All arts supple- 
ment the needs of one another, and together with her 
beautiful sculpture, Orissa must have had her music, 
dance and literature raised to a supreme height, We 
always find that the development of various arts 
goes together. 
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ULTURE CENTRE 


By UDAY SHANKAR 


ADVOCATE creation of ideal 
citizens through my method of 
training. This is my dream che- 
rished for nearly the last thirty 
years, and I thank the present 
Government of our country for its 
endeavour towards this noble 
cause, as it is conscious to realise 
the beauty and culture of our 


country. I am ready and will always be glad to 


extend my helping hand for the good of the nation 


and for the national government in this noble move. 
If the Government requires the help of my troupe 
or of the Culture Centre I will certainly render it. 
The Culture Centre is still in existence as there is 
Trust Fund and the trustees. Its activities had to 
be stopped on account of the last World War. It 
can again run. ^ - 


I regret that I am always taken as a dancer and 
people think that I have no right to talk or even 
think of education. As an artiste I am conscious of 
my responsibility to train up my countrymen to show 


.them the path of real beauty which they can 


eventually find themselves. -And that is real life to 
them which the artistes see always in a perspective 
different from the common man. 


I am dreaming again my long nourished dream. 
My dream is to build a centre of universal beauty, 
an everlasting beauty which wil rejuvenate and 
invigorate not only our countrymen but people all 
over the world. I can focus the attention of the art 
lovers of the world on the necessity for providing a 
permanent centre to which the scattered arts of 
Indian dancing, music, drama and painting can rally. 

I feel the necessity of imparting education 
through the fine arts of India for becoming ideal 
citizens. Good citizens will make better members of 
-a nation, and a nation, taken as a whole, in an 
opportune moment, only for its perfect men, will rise 
to the highest pinnacle among the other nationalities 

of the world. My heart aches when I realise the 
wrong notions which our countrymen possess with 
regard: to our — inner sublime’ ‘spirit, a e uc 


minds. They fail to understand and to go deep into 
the roots of the spirit of true India. Whatever they 
brag about they do superficially 4nd devoid of any 
tinge of devotion. It is all vague and hazy. „~ 


METHOD TO MAKE BETTER CITIZENS 
Training in dancing, music, drama ‘er other fir 
arts will be secondary in my —— but the pn 
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themselves, as well as everything around them. 
What will not only be for dancers, but for business- 
men, politicians, medical practitioners and people of 
any age and even without any occupation. I am 
working on this for the last thirty years and I tried 
it- previously also with satisfactory results for five 
years at my Almora Culture Centre. This method 
wil be a step in the direction of creating better 
citizens. This method cannot be expressed theoreti- 


 . cally, it can actually be done when it will be applied 


* ап people. I do not pretend to be a spiritualist, or a 
yogi or a philosopher. I assure that my method is 
so'simple and so attractive. This method of mine is 
so universal, it does not belong to any nationality, any 
class or type, but it depends on those who create 
a nationality of their own, 


If I had to produce. dancers only, I would not 
think of Culture Centre or Fine Arts Academy or 
anything of that sort. I can make many dancers 
but that is not my idea. It is really to produce ideal 
citizens. To produce dancers, it does not take a long 
time. I can keep a few teachers and they teach the 
science of dancing. This method of training of mine 
will help the students to take up any occupation 
they like. 


MAIN MISSION OF ACTIVITY 
The main mission of my activity is devotion 


_ towards spreading of Indian culture throughout the 


whole world, which I have tried to do for over thirty- 
five years, and that will be my ambition everafter, 
and I will try my best to do it through my Culture 
Centre. 


I like and I always try to revive folk-art of 
India. My dream is to spread culture in the masses, 
to the peasants, labourers and workers. They form 
an integral part, and should be given all facilities 
and opportunities to be educated in fine arts. This 
is possible only if Government will help in this 
matter. The mass should be given training to 
beautify their lives, and then the whole country will 
become a beauty. 


There is an urgent desire in me to do something 
more substantial than touring with my. troupe and 
exhibiting dance performanees in important cities. 
I realise that the sporadic efforts of numerous groups 
in India to undertake professional tours without the 
necessary background of training and experience 
often meant starvation for genuine artistes. At the 
same time unsatisfactory performances are liable to 
-vitiate the public taste. The only solution to this 
problem, in my opinion, is the establishment of an 
academy where proper training can be given to 
gifted students and where the eager soul of the 
artiste will find inspiration for creative work. 


The most essential factor in our education is 
: that we should take the help of western system of 


` education to learn about our artistic land and added 


' to this to learn the ancient through the modern. 
Our old method bf education and also the one, which 
we generally have, fall short for the lack of the 
correct approach to a thing, but the simple and 
interesting western way is the most congenial and 
happy :to the students. I want to learn about 


own studies and long experience. It should be 
intended that the traditional and folk forms of 
Indian dancing and music should be ‘studied at the 
academy in order to establish definite standards of 
production. By this means the harmony underlying 
the seemingly confused state of India’s dance ‘art 
may be rediscovered or recreated with perfect disci- 
pline and organisation. Through a study of the 
technique of dancing, drama and music, designed to 
reveal the inner significance behind the outer forms 
of expression, the academy will hope-to give a new 
interpretation of these arts. In this connection the 
importance of costume, stage-craft and make-up 
should be given special emphasis. 


The academy should aim to develop the ideal 
that an artiste should study either form of art in 
addition to the one in which he will choose to 
specialise. A dancer wil be ù better dancer if his 
background includes music, acting, knowledge of 
graphic arts, mythology, history of art and the rich 
heritage of India’s spiritual teachings. It is this 
aspect of the academy’s teachings which will raise the 
institution from a mere dance, drama and music 
— to an aeademy in the true meaning of the 
erm, 


NO IMITATORS TO BE PRODUCED 


Another purpose of the academy should be tə 
inculcate in students the capacity to create success- 
fully. The academy does not want to produce 
imitators, but rather seeks to develop a spontane- 
ous expression of the student’s inner creative urge. 
It would be then planned to spread the message of 
the academy in India and abroad and for this object 
a band of sincere workers, helpers and artistes 
should be maintained by the Government. At times 
for the purpose of propagating cultural education to 
the countryside the troupe should go from place to 
place by boats and entertain the villagers who will 
be informed previously, on the river banks. In this 
way the villagers in addition to enjoyment will have 
true education and be aware of their own heritage. 


In order to achieve these aims, teachers, art 
connoisseurs, thinkers on art and a brain trust of 
outstanding ability who have a deep insight, concep- 
tion and a mastery of their respective branches of 
knowledge should be assembled to share their rich 
harvest of personal experience «nd accomplishments 
with the students. 


The artistes thus trained will become artistes in 
the fullest sense, they will become ideal citizens. It 
is intended that when the students will leave the 
academy they will acquire a. background of culture 
and understanding such as in the past gave rise to 
the wonderful traditions and artistic attainments for 
which India is still known and admired all over the 
world. An ideal academy can only grow up success- 
fully when the students will think that it is their 
own institution and the work they are doing their 
own work. Am 


Iam sanguine that the present Government is 
the only body which can make this kind of education 


through the academy successful. I feel Sometimes 
that I should get up on the. top of a sky-scraper and 
shout from there with my full energy and voice to 
give me only a plateful of rice twice a day ¢o have 
the flicker of light of life burning within me and 


take away all my worries. Then I can grow roses 


| peace and beauty on the desert Чапа of hostility 





` FALL OF A PERSIFLEUR 


By 


FEEL extremely guilty about this 
effort of mine. As in the 
previous years, the News Editor 
has done me the honour of 
inviting me to contribute an 
article to the Annual Puja Number. 
And I can see that this will be a 
? роот response to that courtesy. It 
wil disappoint him, and perhaps, 
those who may be lured to read it. 

The News Editor made what he would like from 
me perfectly clear. Whilst not fixing any subject 
for the article, choice of which was left entirely to 
me, his suggestion was that “it should be topical 
апа of general interest." Nothing could be easier at 
the moment,—and yet I am shirking the job. That 
is what makes me feel guilty. 


“For the morning is of September 4, and the air 
is full of “topical interest." The latest official figures 
of the total casualties which took place during the 
last three days are 25 killed and about two hundred 
and fifty wounded. Little wisps of sound are still 
flitting in from the city. 


You can see what priceless pabulum it makes for 
the festive season. In fact, a true “humorist” 
could knock quite a few juicy cracks off the casualties 
alone. To be truthful, I hada stab at the job 
myself. But I failed. I could get no change out 
of current topics. 


NON-TOPICAL 


Out of sheer vexation, I veered round to the 
other extreme and lighted upon something which 
could, by no stretch of indulgence, be taken to be 


“topical” or of “general interest.” It is a very ex- 
clusive and very intimate story of the “fall” of a 
` friend of mine which happened about thirty years 
ago. He is still alive if not quite “kicking” and the 
real name and other details will therefore, have 
to be kept back. 


Sprinkling your stuff with foreign tags is not @ 
good habit, but I like that word “persifleur’’. 
Literally, it means a banterer, a quizmaster. In 
modern Americanese, one would say, a wisecracker. 
A man who quips his way through life. 


That was exactly what he was. There was 
nothin on earth which had not something funny 
about it, something which tickled his peculiar sense 
of "humóur." He could make a joke of almost 


ree миа. А 


ASUDE 


bit of an actor, he was very much in demand for his 
mimicries and stories. A born social entertainer. 


The point I am trying to make is that one could — 
never associate him with anything so dull and grisly | 


as “religion,” or “soul,” or "spirituality, anything 


which smacked of sobriety. He would fling his 
cap at everything of that nature and laugh and be  - 


laughed at for the bizarre creations of his mordant 
wit. 


It has to be admitted that he had a sort of a 


quizzical interest in the Ramkrishna Mission and 
would hobnob with the "sadhus" and neophytes of | 
that Order who had a centre in the same town. But | 
that, too, was of a piece with his whimsical attitude — 

toward life. He mixed with them in the same hail-  - 


fellow-well-met spirit in which he rubbed shoulders 
with the raw amateur actors and seasoned barristers 
in the town. 


SADHU'S SPELL 


We were very close friends, and so far as I knew, 
he had nothing secret from me. I cannot, of course, 
say anything about his thoughts but only what he 
confided to me. When І chaffed him about his 
association with "sadhus", he laughed and told me 
not to be silly fool. He found the “sadhus” inter- 
esting, and that was all. 

And yet, this persifleur, this fritterer, did _ 
succumb to a “Sadhu’s” spell. Even today, I am _ 
unable. to find an explanation for the phenomenon. 
For, in his case, it was a phenomenon. This is how 
it came about. 


A very senior and highly revered Monk of the 


Mission made a brief visit to the toyn, and it drew 
many people to him fora “darshan.” My friend 


went to see him and I kept him company. I found __ 


a simple old man sitting on a hard chair surrounded 
by disciples, admirers, and fun-hunters. He talked 
a little, easily and without flourish, and occasionally, 
he smiled. 


On returning to my friend's house, I asked him. 
how the “Sadhu” struck him. “Quite a nice old man", 


he replied, “I liked his face." That was all. Just to 


twit him, I asked him if he wouldn't like to be — 
one of his disciples,—be initiated by ‘him. Again, he 
told me to “shut up and don’t be an ass." v 
In a tone of complete insouciance, he assured 
me that he had met quite a number of such “sadhus” 
in his time,—much bigger ones, toq, — without 


_ feeling the slightest urge for “ini 
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Mmymbo-jumbo of that kind. He was ‘quite alright 
and didn’t see any need for a change. 
INITIATION: A SHOCK 
~~ Late that afternoon, he told me that the 
sadliu-in-charge of the local Ashrama had come to 
him himself and made the same suggestion, not in 
` jest as I did but seriously. A few well-known people 
were going to be initiated by the Sadhu: would he 
care to join them? His answer was a definite “NO.” 
. ` That same evening, a little social entertainment 
‘was-held in honour of the old Sadhu, and my 
friend contributed the major share of the fun which. 
prevailed. The Sadhu laughed at my friend's antics 
and stories— just like a schoolboy. I was present, 
_ watching every movement, Mark this. I did not 
hear a single reference to such things as “soul” or 
“spirit” or “God” at any time. 


What happened the next day, I learnt later. 
But on the morning of the third day, I was told 
that my friend had already been initiated. 

Naturally, it came like a shock to me. I hurried 
` to my friend's house and demanded an explanation. 

_ Не said that he had none to offer. He could not 

explain himself, how it happened. But the day 
` before, during the quiet noon hours, he had walked 
` te the Sadhu's quarters, all alone. 

*But what made you do that?" I asked. Again, 
he said that he couldn't tell He just did. “And 
then?" *And then I went and asked him if he would 

' be so kind as to take me within his fold." *But,— 
- but”, I persisted, “Goodness gracious, man, what on 
` earth did you mean by that? What fold? And why?" 


LITTLE “SADHU” NOW! 

“Fold? I meant his kindness, his unfailing 
chartiy, his protecting wings, his healing hands, 
his loving touch, his Love. I am afraid, Asu De, all 

- this sounds like utter tripe to you but there it is. 
It was just like that. I went, I saw, and I was 
` bowled over". “And what did he say?" “Not much. 
` Just three words: ‘youll have it? Three times he 
repeated the words. ‘You'll have it: youll have it: 
Yowl have it^ Just like that. And that was all.” 
“But what did he mean? What did you under- 
atand by it, if anything?" *Oh, I understood him 
alright but I can't explain to you what I understood." 
For a moment or two, I could think of nothing to 
gay. And then I ventured: “So, you are now a little 
sadhu yourself, are you?" At this, he made a gesture 
of aiming a blow at my nose—laughing. And he 
_ wouldn't say a word more. 

I left that town shortly after that and lost touch 
with him for two years. When I met him, after 
usual exchange of pleasantries, I asked him how he 

was feeling about his new life as а “chela”, He said 
that he didn’t know about any new life but he could 
ы tell me how he felt about his “Guru.” 


| “PICK-ME-UP” 
"And he took out his wallet from an inside pocket, 
out a hit. ога. paper. hom. one af 


the inner compartments and handed it to me. “Read 
that. I always carry that in my wallet—as a sort 
of a pick-me-up. I can't go so far as it goes but it will. 
i you an idea as I would like to have it go. Read 


This is what I read: 

“Religion is not taught by опе intelligence to 
another but caught through the influence of one 
personality upon another. And how is one to 
describe this process? 1 don't even begin to under- 
stand it myself. 


"I only know that, so far: as I am concerned, 
the Guru-disciple relationship is at the centre of 
everything that religion means to me. It is the one 
reality of which I am never in doubt, the one 
guarantee that I shall surmount my own weakness 
and win through to knowledge of eternal strength, 
peace, and joy. 


“Without this relationship, my life would be a 
nightmare of fear, boredom, and disgust. 1f, 
having known it, one could in some terrible way be 
deprived of it again, then it would be to experience 
hell, right here on earth, 


“Personally, I do not worry about that because 
I DO NOT BELIEVE THAT THE GURU CAN EVER 
ABANDON HIS DISCIPLES, EITHER VOLUNTARILY 
OR INVOLUNTARILY. I BELIEVE THAT THEIR 
RELATIONSHIP SURVIVES DEATH, ACCIDENT, 
BETRAYAL, AND EVERY OTHER KIND OF HAZARD. 

“No one can, of course, prove me wrong,—or 
right. And I must admit that I have an exceedingly 
optimistic nature.” 

AS you can see, it was all rather overwhelming, 
“Yours?” I asked my friend. He broke into a laugh. 
“Oh no, not mine. It happens to come from the 
pen of one a little bigger than I. Christopher, Isher~ 
wood, the British novelist. You must have heard 
of him?" I had. In a burst of generosity, my friend 
told me to keep the cutting. “It will be useful to 
you if you happen to have a Guru some day." That 
was my turn to laugh. 

I put one last question to him, “This Isherwood; 
is that just literary puff or was he initiated, too?” 
“He was”, was my friend’s reply, “By a Sadhu whom 


| he worships as his God.” It was useless pursuing the 


theme. I could see that the man was quite “gone.” 





Economic And Social Improvement: 


By DR. MINENDRA NATH BASU 
М M.Se., P.R.S., D.Phil., F.R.A.l. (Lond.), Lecturer in Anthropology And Museology, Calcutta University 


URVEY of a tribe for improve- 
ment of its economie and social 
sonditions resolves into survey of 
the economie and the social insti- 
tutions of the tribe as adjusted 
to its physical and social envi- 
ronment, 
For the study of a big tribe like 
the Santals (approximately 25 
lacs) or the Oraons (approximately 12 lacs) we re- 
quire to undertake a random sample survey consi- 
dering the wide distribution of the tribe in Santal 


.. Parganas and Chotanagpur. Number of villages to 


be studied of this sample survey need not be more 
than 2%. It may be noted here that had the tribe 
been a small one ie. only 27 Andamanese in the 
Andaman islands or 327 Totos in Jalpaiguri, West 
Bengal, a comprehensive survey would have been re- 


quired, so also a complete situation study of that 


dwindling tribe. 


4 ween man and his environment. 


Coming over to the details of the survey we may 
consider it under four major heads:— 
` I. Physical environment, 
II. Ethnic environment, 
К ПІ. Socio-cultural equipment . including social 
` organisation, economic life, materia] campment and 
technical skill, customs and beliefs which act þet- 


IV. Inter-relation of the above three to each 


Ee other and the scope of future development. 
_ Physical environment— 


(a) Classification of the territory on the basis 
of rock and tool characters, altitude, slopes, drainage, 


А ` water supply, flora and fauna, 


(b) General climate and seasonal variations. 


Ethnic environment— 
(a) Distribution of the different ethnic groups 
in the neighbourhood. 


` (b) Relation of the different ethnic groups with 
the tribe concerned. 


cot yes equipment— _ 
) Determination of social organisation of the 


Я eb and secondary groupings that involve into 
. differentesocial, 


cultural ene economic activities. 


(ii) 


the tribe and exchange, distribution 

and consumption of the produced — 
goods. 

Occupatitjt groups and inter-relation E 
between different groups, 


(c) Material campment and technical skill— 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 
(iv) 


(v) 


(vii) Agriculture— 
( 


Important public places, thatch, fuel, 
timber reserves, huts, markets, pounds, 
cremation and burial grounds. 
Communications — roads, bridges, cul- 
verts, ferries, etc., and transports. 
Water supply—tank, well, springs etc. 
Health services—Hospitals and dispen- 
saries, local medical assistance, 
Education—(a) Tribal agencies for edu- 
cation, Neighbouring — 
institutions for modern 
education, I" 
(b) ЬР„ M.E, Н.Е. Schools, 
Basic schools, schools for 
adults and technical 
schools, 
Livestock and fisheries— 
(a) Grazing reserve. : 
(b) Animal dietary defi- 
ciency. 
(с) Prevalent animal dis-: 
eases, к 
) Veterinary assistane 
available in the locality 
and nearest Veterinary 
hospital, 
(e) Fisheries, 


) Areas subject to flood. 
Water-logged areas. 


Dietary deficiencies, 
Uncultivated and culti- 


with population w 
agricultural 

(m) Total number of non: 
economic holdings. i 


ЖҮ —— essen are art “the 
th. full 
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extent improved implements, tools 
etc. are used and raw ‘products are 
marketed. TEST 


"Trade and Finance—For each category 
loeation type of business commodities 
brought and sold, volume of business, 
number of members in co-operation, 
approximate earnings etc. 


(a) Co-operative societies in- 
cluding credit societies. 

(b) Banks and money-len- 
ders. 

(c) Wholesalers. 

(d) Retailers, 

(e) Liquor and ganza (cana- 
vis sativa) shops, 

(f) Others, 


(x) Implements used— 


(a) Varieties (types). 

(b) Method of use. 

(c) Relative utility of differ- 
ent types. 


(xi) Customs and beliefs— 


(a) Life cycle—birth, mar- 
riage and death. 


(b) Annual cycle—rites and 
ceremonies associated 
with different economic 
activities, 


(с) MISCELLANEOUS 


Inter-relation of all the above and the scope 
for further development—Though for con- 
venience different aspects of the tribal life 
have been differentiated above into differ- 
ent categories it must be remembered that 
it is through their inter-relation and inter- 
dependence that merges out the reality of 
the tribal life. Hence any programme for 
improvement of economic and social life cf 
a tribe must take stock of this inter-rela- 
tion and calculate the capacity of the tribe 
to incorporate and the new setting that 
may be brought about by intended progres- 
sive measures. 


A tentative programme for the study of inter- 
relations is furnished. 


Physical environment and culture—(1) Recogni- 
tion of land types апа significance 
attachéd to them by the tribal people. 
Tribal people have often failed to exploit 
the advantage of mines and precious rock 
types in their industry due to lack of 
knowledge of utility. 

Special note of local resources be utilised 
by the alien cultures ie. industry. 


Relation of land types to distribution of 
settlement, movements of population and 
occupation. Role of cultural volumes such 
as mythological and religious ideas in im- 
pending or stimulating migration need be 
Studied herewith, 
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Sundergarh district (Orissa) the ways to im- 

| prove the conditions of the Bhumijas ру settling 
ken to agriculture in the plains met with great 

 Obstacle due to the attachment of the people to their 
ancestral homes in the hills and also due to discom- 


` fitu dislocation of the tradi- 
^5 ‚ the 
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Mayurbhanj are now being settled to agriculture by 
lands and huts sponsored by the Tribal Welfare De- 
partment of the State. In West Bengal-it has become 
a very difficult task to settle the fishermen commu- 
nity for the dearth of waterways. After the partition 
of India one of the Namasudra sections—a purely 
agricultural group of people settled in a vast marshy 
land near Chandpara (24-Parganas, West Bengal) 
now known as Thakurnagar. They were originally 
settlers of the district of Faridpur now in East Pakis- 
tan, on the bank of the river Madhumati. They are 
now settled in this marshy land, where they have 
constructed a number of tanks for irrigation to their 
new field of agriculture. 


(4) Pattern of land utilisation for cultivation 
or grazing, hunting, and fishing including 
seasonal and annual sequences of occupa- 
tion of different traots within the terri- 
tory. An attempt should be made to esti- 
mate the area exploited in one season or 
year the aggregate areas of productive 
land and any reserves of undeveloped 
territory controlled by or available to the 
community. Often land is impoverished 
by overstocking and overgrazing and soil 
erosion. The Basutoland pastures of 30 
years ago have been turned to rocky slopes 
without soil; similar depredation of land by 
human and animal agencies occurs in India 
and these require to be rightly tackled. 


USE OF FAUNA & FLORA 


Utilisation of the fauna and the flora for in- 
dustrial and commercial purposes and for consump- 
tion should be properly attended to. Any cultural 
volume prohibiting such utilisation need be  ascer- 
tained ie. the reluctance of tribal people in Chota- 
nagpur to cut trees for fear of offending tree spirits 
may thus be cited to present utilisation of forest 
product. 


Ethnic environment and culture—Two peoples 
of different cultures may occupy the same 
geographical area as they are related to different 
elements in the same general environment and 
therefore do not compete with each other but may 
ever be mutually helpful. The pastoral Todas and the 
agricultural Badagas exchange each other’s product 
—hence change in one may affect change in the 
other. A situation of tension may also exist between 
the original settlers and the immigrants ie. the An- 
damanese and the settlers, in recent time the West 
Bengal people and the refugees of East Bengal, eic. 
Hence a contact situation requires careful study ior 
planning of progress, 


Inter-relation between different traits of socio- 
cultural campment—Family is the smallest 
social unit that involves in cultural and 
economic activities. Hence a careful study 
of the structure, function and integration 
of the family resources should be done. Cul- 
tural value often determines the structure 
of the family and even the position of wo- 
man in the society may lead to widespread 
female infanticide and by disproportion- 
ately lowering female sex ratio bring about 
the decay of the tribe as a whole. Similar 
structural function of clan and other social 

- organisations require careful study as often 
these organisations derive as the knit for 
social and cultural activities. Thee Daflas' 
(N. E. India) development of trade has been 
hampered by constant inter- 

ч چت‎ 


an feuds. 





They have territorial organisation to hold 
the people in check. A thorough investiga- 
tion by Haimendorf reveals that the Dafla 
culture affords some sanctity to inter-clan 
understandings for specific purposes and he 
suggests that this element of their culture 
should be deepened in value and widened 
on operative so as to form permanent base 
of territorial law establishing mechanism. 


`` ECONOMIC LIFE & CULTURE 


Often . well meaning efforts to improve 
the tribal = economic life by introducing 
innovations have ‘been due to lack of under- 
standing of their culture, Sometimes the society is 


E. stratified in regard to the different occupations. 


Among the Baniankola tribe the upper class people 
Jead a pastoral life. They have led to a situation in 
which a large number of men and women even over 
40 do not get a scope to satisfy the craving to set up 
a family. This custom may by being hypertrophied 
sometimes bring in great wastage of human and 


E material resources. A scheme of tribal welfare must 


be aware of this sort of tragedy and concomitant 
social disturbances so that proper remedy may be 
searched gue 


Recreational and artistic activities and culture— 
Last but not least, recreational and artistic 
activities of a tribe should be properly 
appreciated. These not only indicate the 
inner vigour of the tribal culture, but also 
furnish the humanity with what stimulates 
a people to great deeds. As such. the survey 

Should find out ways and means for en- 
couraging activities in these spheres. Proper 
vigilance should also be kept as to how 
much freedom for expression of inconceiv- 
able talents and deviations are allowed in 
the tribal people and how much vitality is 
exhibited by the tribe.concerned to incor- 
porate these deviations in its institutional 
canvas. It must be remembered in this con- 
text that economic and cultural advance- 
ment of a people ultimately resolves into 
its capacity to integrate advanced  indivi- 


duals in its corporate life, In other words, 
. progress of a society means its capacity to 
accommodate larger range of individual 
liberty and fruitfulness of human institu- 
tlon lies in its capacity to stimulate indivi- 


dual efforts to unfold ‘mispotentialities. 
Hence the survey, in in its ultimate goal goes 


Qnm disintegration study of a community 


life along with the epe of individual ar 
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prisoners were brought into Burma from srt by 
Burmese king in 1767 A.D. some of whom pla 
‘Ram dramas.’ The Ram story spread so widely 
Burma due to them that the most important Burm 
poem ‘Ram Yagan’, came to be written and R 
plays known as ‘Yamaplay’ attained great togu 
The speciality of these plays consists in the use 
valuable masks. 


INDONESIA, TIBET & KHOTAN 


Vaisnavism obtained no less popularity in Indo- 
nesia. The Java island seems to have been specially 
influenced by it inasmuch as its poetry, drama, mu 
sic and dance, too, bear a vivid impress of the 
dian Ramayan and Mahabharat. The statues ther 
are filled with the diverse symbols of the  Garuc 
borne Lord Vishnu and his incarnations, The famo 


. Ramayan of Indonesia is Ramayan Kakavin. A Sh 


temple built in the ninth century A.D. is still s 

ing in a place name ‘Param Vanam’ of Mid-Java о 
the high walls of which all the incidents of the R 
mayan were engraved in pictures. Likewise the mos 
famous work on Ram story in Malaya is ‘Hika 
Seri Ram’ which is the idealised form of the R 
Keling, ‘Serat Kand’ etc. of Java. But an older fo 

of the Ram story than the Indonesian traditions 
that found in Tibet and Khotan. The Indian V 
nava symbol Garud has found a place in the Bona 
religion of Tibet, his images being included in 
Bonapa statues and portraits. The Ram story is als 
found in the work of Chichia-ye which was written 
in 472 A.D. It seems that the story of Ram spread 
first of all towards the north of India after whi 

it spread towards the east. . > : { 


KRISHNA & RAM CULTS 


It is possible that like the Ram story, the wo: 
ship of Ram, too, might have spread from the norf 
to the east just as worship of Krishna had 
spread alongside of the Krishna story, earlier to 
countries west of India. Consequently, while on 
one hand the Christian religion left some imp 
on the Krishna story and Krishna worship, Й 
Buddhistic religion also could not but produce 
effect on the Ram story and Ram worship in th 
countries of the north and east on the other; 
this is attributable to the religions obtaining - 
those lands. Besides, one remarkable thing in 
connexion is that while the Krishna -stery. 
Krishna worship found welcome in the*'countries ® 
the West due to their religious an& philosophical spe 
cialities, the Ram — and Ram "worship 
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FESTIVE BELLS TOLL ~~~ SLI N 
AS AUTUMN ARRIVES 7 


The clouds have gone and the sky is clear! The most pleasant 
season - AUTUMN - is welcomed by the festive bells that 
toll. And the season that brings you cheer and happiness 
has come to make you gay. 


Whether it’s rain or shine, cool or warm, your hair needs the 
same protection throughout the year. Protection to keep 
Jour hair bewitching black and healthy-all the year round. 
"LOMA", theuniversally acclaimed hair darkener does all 
these. And remember, "LOMA" not only darkens the 
grey hairs, but also prevents the hair going grey. It’s 
better in every way you look at it. 


Sole Agents: M. M, KHAMBHATWALA, Ahmedabad-| 
Agents: ©. NAROTAM & CO., Bombay-2. 


Calcutta Agents : 


. Ms. SHAH BAVISI & CO, 


129, Radha Bazar Street, Calcutta 





According to the ola Miracle Plays, performed 
in medieval Europe, “Gestas” was the name 
given to the thiej who was crucified on the 
right hand of Christ. and who, repenting at 
the last moment obtained salvation Christ, in 
The Play. says “Gestas enter into Paradise.” 


By AUGUSTUS SOMERVILLE 


B N the steps leading to the beau- 
tiful old chapel.of San Giuseppe 
in Milan sat a young lad His 
coat, threadbare and torn, clung 
to his emaciated frame while his 

‚ feet innocent of al} hosiery but 

$ caked with filth stirred the dust 
beneath them -estlessly А typi- 
cal street urchin. bred and 

— in the festerin -lay s > neie * city's 
slums, the boy's face portrayed all the hallmarks of 
а yc ` inured to scenes of violene an? erime vet 
retaining that vivacity and pertness so characteristic 


of his type." 


At his back the chapel door opened slowly and. 
an aged priest emerged. The lad sprang to his feet 
instantly. p^ | 


“Good morning, Father.” 6 

"Good morning, son," the old priest returned. 
his greeting civilly then, as a thought struck . ñim, 
he added hastily, “If you have come for alms, Nicolal, 
I am afraid we cannot help you. You know the. 
poverty of our Order." 

“Don’t worry, Father. I have come for neither) 
money nor food It is well known that even the 
rats die of starvation in your Refectory. What I 
want is information." 


The priest's expression of .alarm 


ned to M 
of amazement. M 

"Information? What — could t BOS: 
sibly give you. Nicolai? Unless it is gs. coni 
lation. you want." | 


‘The boy spat contemptuously.” “Thet class 
. 
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` consolation I can buy anywhere, Father," he replied. their positions and the same lad who ihe, called to 


“What I want to know is why 1 have been called 
Gestas. You baptised me and you should be able to 
lain.” 
NAME SELECTED BY FATHER 
The priest contemplated the boy's angry face 
silently. “It was the name selected by your father. 
І protested at the time but he overrul.| my објес- 
tions and as your father was a violent man, I had 
not the courage to refuse," 


“Yes, 1 know. My father was a thief and а 
bandit and' he was hanged for his crimes, but what 
І cannot understand is why he selected Gestas- for 
E one of my names. None of our family bears inat 
| name.” 


on the right hand of Christ and who at the last 
moment repented and obtained forgiveness, He has 
since become the patron saint of thieves, although 
_ the Church ‘has condemned this evil superstition. 
Your father’s vords to me were, ‘Let a Saintly. thief 
loc’ after my son. He will need expert guidance if 
he is to become as successful a rogue as his father? ” 


“So that is why I am named 
Gestas. The son of a rogue, 
trained from загу youth in the 
Ways of rogues and protected 
by the intervention of а saintly 
rogue. Good, Father! I will 
not disappoint them, but let no 
one know I am called. Gestas: 
"That name had better be for- 
gotten,” and with a harsh laugh 
— he turned to go. 


At this moment, rushing 
down the street, their strident 
cries shattering the silence of 
the old cathedra] town, came a 
band of ragged urchins. As they 
spotted Nicolai, at the entrance 
to the chapel, they stopped. 


> “Come along, Nicolai,” they 
shouted, “we have a bet on. 
This is to decide who is the best 
— knife-thrower in our district. Carlos here claims 
that honour, but I have all my money on you and 
mo have most of the others," and without a moment's 
` hesitation they seized Nicolai by the arms and 
| dragged him off to where at the extreme end of а 
- kind lane as a small enclosure. 
` 4 The! preliminaries were soon completed, One 
_. OË the boys, produced a square wooden board on 
which was roughly painted a blood-red heart, two 
inches in length. is he rested against the wall, 


“Perhaps you do not remember, Nicolai, that 
Gestas was the name of the thief who was crucified 


Nicolai now explained the rules. of the contest. “At 
the word "Throv' both contestants wilt draw their 
knives, spring the blades and throw: speed of dtaw 
as well as accuracy will be taken into account in 


.judging the winner." 


Nicolai took his plate by the side of Carlos 
and then turned towards :the your. Master of 
Ceremonies. — — 

“And what will ре the reward for the winner, 


Ricco?" ., he enquired, +. 


At his back the chapel door opened slowly...... 


“Here, Nicolai,” the lad replied, “is the scart 
I pinched from л rich American tourist, I have no 
money but I will wager this in your favo: >." 


Instantly the challenge was taken up and the 
bids for and against each contestant rapidly piled up. 
At length the bidding ceased and young Ricco Мер- 
ped into the ring. К 4 

"Winner take the lot?" he enquired, ° 
.. There was an instant chorus of agreement and 
the lads then stepped back, forming a parallel line 
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**Congratulations, Nicholai," Carlos murmured. ‘‘Never will I acquire the speed 
and accuracy of your throw, but mark well the depth and angle of the stroke.’ 


on each side of the throwers. For a while Ricco stood 
watching the two lads. Then when he had judged that 
they were ready, he cried, “Throw.” 


*NICOLAI WINS NICOLAI WINS” 


Like a viper springing from its coil, Nicolal's 
hand sped towards the neck of his shirt, Swiftly 
he tore the knife hanging from its thin chain, a 


touch of the spring released the vicious blade and at: 


the same instant the knife had sped from his hanü 
and was, quivering in the centre of the red heart. 
Simultaneously another. blade thudded into the 
wood cutting the line on the edge of the heart. 


“Nicolai wins, Nicolai wins," the lads shouted 
and came surging round, as winner and loser alike 
stood motionless, thrilled at the speed and accuracy 
of that throw. 


“Congratulations, Nicolai,’ Carlos murmured. 
“Never will I acquire the speed and accuracy of your 
throw, but mark well the depth and angle of the 
stroke. My blade goes half an inch deeper. If I 
ever quarrel, Nicolai, never will I face my opponent 
but wait till he has passed and then will I throw, for 
' a man dies as quickly from a severed spine as from 


squalid wine shops, as eager as any to drink the d 
cheap, well-watered vintage that sold as wine in 
those sordid drinking dens. 


* * ж 


As the Queen Mary nervously manoeuvred her | 
majestic length into her berth at Southampton 
Docks, Nicolai stood indolently at the gangway | 

maculately 


“reserved for first-class passengers, Im 
“dressed, this erstwhile street urchin now stared with | 


a fine assumption of superiority at the hurrying | 
passengers as they crowded round the exit, The 
journey had been exactly as he had anticipated, The | 
exquisite nights on the promenade deck, the soft | 
musie, the mild flirtations and the card parties. As 
for the returns? These had not quite come up to 
expectations, hardly compensating him for the 
amount he had paid for his passage but there Was а | 
warm glow of satisfaction as he thought of the ex- 
pensive jewels and the magnificent diamonds, that at 
that very moment lay so cleverly concealed in the | 
heel of his shoe. No, the journey had been well | 
worth it. i 


This pleasing reverie was interrupted by an 
obsequious steward, “Your luggage is ¿t the Cus- 


tom’s enclosure now, Sir. If there is anything more 
that I can do?” d 

“No, Muggins, no! You have been а great help. | 
Here is а small gift," and he slipped four Dsund notes | 
into the ever ready palm. Then swinging his „саве | 
jauntily, he made for the exit and was soon hurryfg 
down the dock towards the Custom's barrier, Here; & 
jovial blue-eyed Scotsman stopped him. “Anything to | 
declare, Sir?" he enquimed aa: Вз fumbled with | 
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a pierced heart": then retrieving his blade with а 
savage jerk from out of the board he hurried off 
without once looking back, 

Nicolai watched him go sadly, “It is ever 
thus” he pondered. "If you win you Make an 
enemy. If you lose, you lose your friends as well," 
and shfugging his shoulders philosophically he Hur- 
zied after hi$ companions as they raced towards the 





straps of the flashy dressing case, “No, Officer. Iam 

. just a poor, wee body, come from wicked old New 

ork to see your grand and beautiful city,” and his 

е —— merrily, per .his face went a — 

er as he spotted а blue-coated figure watching him 
intently from ` 2 other side of the barrier, · 


He had barely €leared the Custom's shed when 
form confronted him. > 


. “Hullo, Muggins? Back again?" 


“I thought you would need a bit of advice, Sir, 
eing as how this is your first trip. I have taken the 
liberty of engaging а ear for you, Sir. It is quicker 
to London that way and if I may add safer.” 
e . “Safer?” 


J E Well, Sir, you understand. Pick-pockets and the 


. . Nieolai laughed gaily. It would be amusing if he, 
а master pick-pocket, were to have his own pickets 
cked, but to Muggins he said, “Lead the way, 
uggins, I will use this car of yours, I suppose it is 
me iclative.’’ 
"Well, yes, Sir. My wife's cousin, Arthur Pearson 
| by name. He is a very careful driver.” 


- At this moment a car drew into the kerb, Tt was 
yellow and bedraggled and looked as if it could only 
by a supreme effort have reached the end of the road, 
but had anyone been curious enough to peer below 

bonnet, he would have been surprised to see the 
Superlative, six cylinder job that purred so noiseless- 
ly within. Nicolai regarded the саг with open distrust. 


“Muggins”, he remonstrated, "surely you do not 


_ mean to imply that this contraption will ever get to 
ndon 2" 


At this moment the car door opened and the 
careful Arthur emerged. 


` ` “Thank Heaven,” thought Nicolai, “he at least 

looks young and efficient” but before he could re- 
onstrate further, Muggins had picked up his be- 
gings and stored them safely in the boot of the 
, while Arthur was ushering Nicolai intg the 
ck as if he were a duke, 


“WHERE TO IN LONDON, SIR?" 


. “Where to in London, Sir?" 
` Nicolai hesitated. His native caution warned him 
not to be too free „with such information. “I will tell 
you when we get there," he replied. · 


A moment latc: they were speeding down the 
eet and Nicolai noted with some surprise and а 

deal of satisfaction the superb performance of 
e car. Arthur he decided was an expert. 


In a short while they were free of the town and 

1 the broad and busy hisha» that connects this 

Port with the metrepolis, Once clear of the traffic, 
colai leaned forward, 2 


; he enquired, “are you familiar with 
° London?” ; 
fh. I know the East End better than the 
.0f my own hand, Sir." < 
"Good. Then Perhaps you know where Greek 
Street is?" ; 553, 

EU! Teek E : 

me thera who.rnb* a Hotel e 


nae ee 5 э, 


Street? Certainly; I have an old aunt 


E N 


replaced the receiver. Drawing a 


alled the ‘Travellers’ 


Rest. I could fix up a room for you there if you are 
in search * a^  --0odation." . 

"That would be excellent, Arthur. T Should like 
a room *^-* is s^'^^t and quiet," 

“Consider it done, Sir." 


* * * 


The 'phone on Detective Inspector Davidson’s 
desk rang ur »ntly. 
*Davidson speaking." 


wil supply further 


did excellently. It is now 


” and „tor Davidson 
à towards him 
he made & further entry and then leaned back in his 
с - 


"Clever", he thought, “риф certainly not the con- 


trolling brain, То find tbe jewels in his possession 


woull be eventuall sible. but what is far more 
necessary is to trace his next eontact and from there 
the principal receivers....” The "phone at his elbow 
again rang. Detective Inspector Davidson removed 
the receiver quickly. 

*Davidson speaking." 


"Arthur ı earson reporting, Sir, I delivered Sus- 
pect X to Mrs, Thompson's at the Travellers’ Rest in 
Greek Street. He is no- in occupation of her de-luxe 
suite and seems quite satisfied, I have explained the 
position to Mrs. Th- ^son and she hag agreed to 
help us. Her ‘phone number is P.B.X. 2223.” 

Inspector Davidson jotted down the ‘phone num- 
ber on the #о!42~ ^c^»re him before replying, 

“Do you think he suspects?" 


"It would be difficult to say, Sir. He is clever 
and smooth. Well supplied with cash and liberal 
with his tips." 


What is. doing now? And where are you 
"phoning from ?” 


“He informed Mrs. Thompson that he would 
have a hot bath and that he was not to be disturbed. 
He added that he would be going out late this even- 
ing. I am ‘phoning from a drug store at the end. of 
the street.” 


_ “Good; listen to my instructions carefully. 
Return to the hotel and take up a position where you 
can watch the er ‘rance continuously, I am sending 
down two of my best men to shadow him” ` 

Later, in eonsultation with his Chief, Inspector 
Davidson developed his plans, 


“Candidly, I do not like the way he is acting, 
Sir. His actions are so obvious, so honest, that I am 
beginning to suspect some ulterior motive, However, 
I have Brown and Chambers watc ing him now, Sir, 
and he is not likely to elude them.” 

His Chief nod "2d. “Carry on Davidson, Keep him 
constantly under supervision and sooner or later we 
will pick up one of his contacts," 


ж. ж * 


' i At Mrs. Thoiipson's comfortable establishment 
the evening was clasino in, grey and prohibiting. ' A 
thin drizzle, caught üp by the cold penetrating wind, 
drove ‘the. few pedestrians hurrying along the pave- 
Thente to sesk the shelter of their own homes, Within 
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the cosy Warmth of his room, Nc‘ paced restless- 
ly up and down, consulting frequently the expensive 
goll atch on his wrist and wondering who this un- 
known ec-^aet зле that ha had hean dicated to meet. 
.At last 7 o' clock came and Nicolai slipping on his 
heavy raincoat, descended the stairs, whistling 
merrily. At the ‘ance he called to M © Thompson, 
informing her that he was going out &nd not to 
expect him till late. ` . 


“That’s all right, Mr. Guiseppe. When you return 
just press the bell and I will let you in. Good night." 


“Good night," he replied and slipped noiselessly 
through the door. Once out on the dark, slippery 
pavement his whol» demeanour changed. Glancing 

. swiftly around, he soon discovered that he was alone 
and hurried down t» street, but he had not gone а 
hundred yards when that sixth sense, that is such а 
remarkable feature of all criminals, warned him that 
he was being followed. 


Nicolai smiled happily. “This is where we go in 
for evasive action,” he muttered. “I'll show these 
London Cops a trick or two that. will keep them 
. guessing.” 


Walking nonchalantly down the centre of the 
pavement Nicolei started to whistle a pleasant little 
tune, while his eyes watched keenly the numerous 
entrances to the residential flats he passed on his 
way. At length he detected a doorway where the 
fanlight was out and the entrance in деер. gloom. 
Turning his collar up as if to protec’ himself from 
the incessant drizzle, Nicolai paused and extracted a 
cigarette from his case, This he proceeded to light, 
but as the wind constantlv put his lighter out, Nicolat 
sought the shelter of the darkened doorway. Stand- 
ing here in full ` of his trackers, he flashed his 
lighter, lit his cigarette and inhaling deeply rested 
aciinst the door post. Down the street he noticed а 
car coming cautiously, its headlights blazing. Draw- 
ing deeply on his cigarette so that the lighted end 
glowed ruddily, Nicolai slipped a wad of chewing 
gum into his mouth chewing on the rapidly. By 
this time the oncoming car was opposite him and 
as it passed, Nicolai, shifting the chewing gum from 
his mouth, pr  -3 it on to the end of his cigarette 
and attached the two to the doorpost at the level of 
his mouth. There he 1 ft the glowing cigarette and 
taking advantage (^ the heigh*^"ed elec caused by 
the passage of the car, he bent low and hastened 
across the strect into the shadow of a doorway imme- 
diately opposi*^. Here, he 2orced himself ^-* against 
the wall. As he had anticipated, a few minutes later, 
a figure came ^v »viv- down the st»»e He paused а 
moment before the darkened doorway and then, as 
he realised how he had been tricked, hurried along 
with a muttered curse. Nicolai watched him go, then 
as he disappeared into the gloom, he stepped out 
from his hiding place and hurried'off in the opposite 
direction. 


‘BLUE MOON'—NIGHT CLUB 


On the east side of Soho and in the vicinity of 
Greek Street is a small but exclusive Night Club. 
Exclusive, that is, to the Profession. Here, nightly 
meet all classes of crooks, con-men, card sharpers 
and gamblers. Nicolai hurried towards the entrance, 
pausing a momant to satisfy himself as to the cor- 

neo- 


the Blue — 


letters was the ` - nd: "Once in the Blue Moon 
ways in the Blue Moon." : 

Nicolai sm’ ќо himself as he read the words, 
then with a "t look around, he pushed open the 
glass door and entered. Before him lay a small vesti- 
bule, the end of v' ^h was screened by b у purple 
drapes. Pushing these aside he en*^red the main hall, 
in ‘е centre ^f ich was а зме" ^ ^e floor. Th 
bandstand and the bar occupied most of the remain 
ing space, while all round the walls were inged. 
sma!l a2rb'e-tenned tablas and chairs for the accom- 
modation of dancers and guests, At th- moment of 
his arrival the dance floor was crowded and glancing 
round Nicolai -^'^7*^3 an empty tab! not far fro 
the entrance and sat down. His arrival had been 
noted, also the fact that he was a stranger, and after 
a while a waiter e^»roached his table. 


“Get me two large tankards of beer", N cola 
ordered. "I'm expecting a friend." У 


OLD FRIEND & BOYHOOD RIVAL 


When the tankards arrived N'eo'aj placed | 
tankard at the edge of the table opposite him 
sipping the other, sat down to wait. Sce; ' had 
dance finished when Nicolai felt a hand on his 
shoulder. i 


“Hullo, Nicolai,” a well remembered voie» greet- 
ed- him, and looking up he found himself looking ini 
the familiar face of his old friend Carlos, — 


Springing from his chair Nicolai “raced his bo} 


hood rival. “It’s good to see you again, 
tell me how ^d you know I wor!? be here." 


Carlos silently indicated the untouched tankard 


of beer that still stood at the end of the table. 


“So you are the friend I was to meet here? 
might have messed as much.” | 

“Why? Is not the arrangement satisfactory?” 

“More than satisfactory, Carlos. Sit down and . 
tell me all about yourself." ў 


“No, Nicolai, tell me all about yourself instead, 
Was the voyage successful?” i 


“Most successful, Carlos, and also highly enter- 
taining. They did me the honour of placing a detec- 
tive, masqueradir, as a Steward, on my trail, 
sooner had I left New York, My cab* and 1 
belongings were arched thorough!v 1 systemati 
cally several times during the voyage and finally I 
was escorted to London in a car kindly provided by 
the Police. Here, I -am lodged in a hotel that 
constantly under supervision. This evenin 1 had 
tail attached to me, but I gave him the slip, employ- 
ing the old cigarette-butt ruse. He fell for it and here 
I am all hale and hearty." T 


“Good, Nicolai, good, But never underestimate 3 
these London Police. They may not be briliaat but _ 
they are thorough," cautioned his friend. 


Nicolai shrugged the warning off. "This was not 
the time for pessimism,” he ought, “Wh wa: of 
far greater import*-^ce was the personal jnstructio 
he now felt Carlos had for him? |. X ` 

"Drink up your beer, Carlos," he aita, Wyo а 
bably have some news for те.” . is 

Carlos nodded and leanéd closer. "These are 





rceive narrow street that goes north to 

reet. Here, at the junction of this road with 
‘Oxford Street you will find one of those posh clubs 
that cater for the elite of this quarter of tne city. ıt 
3s called the Spotted Dog. As you enter...." But at 
‘this moment they were interrupted. A curly headed 
pet was thumrine Nicolai on the back and mauling 

in alcc^ ^"^ glee, 


“Hullo, pal, I have not seen you since we left 
Mars Port. You rc. ıember that little red head you 
were so keen about? What? You have forgotten? 
That'$ bad. The Time Warp did not last as long as l 
had hoped." 


Nicolai looked at his companion in bewilderment, 

but the latter only shook his head, equally mystified; 

while the cause of all this amazement continued to 
gard them benevolently. 


‘LITTLE CAFE ON MARS’ 


—— . "Now, look, pal, I am not trying to kid you. You 
E I were both there, on that little Cafe on Mars, 
опу 


2 the year was 2057 and not 1957. I see you still 
-. don’t remember. Let me help you. Early in January 
- this year, I was walking down Madison Avenue on my 
way to the Music Publishers, who had. reported 

| favourably on a song 1 had recently written. The 
morning was glorious and I was ‘ust sauntering along 
enjoying the sunshine, when suddenly I heard a 
tremendous confusion behind me,—women shrieking; 
the scream of brakes and all that sort of stuff. I 
turned round and was just in time to see one of those 
Speed fiends mount the pavement and crash into a 
E immediately behind me. That pedestrian, 
nd, was you. I had no time to observe anything 

more for a second later the off mudguard of the madly 
swerving car had caught me in the small of the back 
nd the next thing I knew was a nurse bending over 

- me in the local hospital 1 was confined to bed for 
— nearly a month but I was curious to know how you 
| had fared and from the nurse I heard that while you 
_ were physically fit again, the shock had unhinged 
_ your mind so that you could only ramble on about 
E Cafe on Mars and a red-head you-had a date 


— “А week or so latér I finally found my way into 

- your room, and here I received my first shock. Your 

Тасе was so familiar that I recognized you immediate- 

ly, but where and when I had first met you I could, 

not remember, and then as you described your life on 

fars with such a wealth of detail, I came to realize 

- gradually that the scenes you described were familiar 

to me as well. Then suddenly I knew what Lad hap- 

- pened. At the moment when that madly careering 

‘ had struck us both, we had been hurled tem- 

рогату into another Time Continuum. For all that 

od till we regained consciousness, we had lived 

in another age and in another world, The next day, 

when, all aflame with my new discovery I had 

attempted to see you, it was too late. You had left 

he hospital, leaving no forwarding address, so that 
ost all trace of you till this moment.” 


No sooner did the stranger pause than Nicolai 

rned to his friend impatiently. "Let's get out of 

this, Carlosf he said. “Where he ferreted out the 

f ti about ‘my accident and subsequent 

"vous Breakdown, I don’t know, but all this talk 
.Mars and a Time Continuum is all bosh,” 


WHAT IS TIME?" eg 
“Bosh did you say? Listen, my friend. I know 


hat I hawe been fering must sound a bit far- . 
but t 


subject carefully and 


sure I can convince you.” Here, he sighalled the 
waiter for two more mugs of beer and another for 
himself. Realizing that there was no way of getting 
rid of their unwelcome host without creating a dis- 
turbance and so attracting far more unwelcome, and А 
perhaps dangerous, attention, they sat down to wait: 


“What is Time?” He continued looking at them 
over the rim of his mug. "Time is not the arbitrary 
division of years, months and days or even of hours, 
minutes and seconds that man has invented to suit 
his own convenience. Time is static. ‘It is. synony- 
mous with Eternity or with whatever word or phrase 
we have invented.to define something that is limit- 
, less, endless and indivisible. Try and imagine all our 
galaxies, suns, stars and planets floating’ in а Sea 
of. Time. -Each independent, yet because of the uni- 
versal substance in which they, float, exerting a 
powerful influence over one another. And of what 
is this influence composed ? It is the force or vibra- 
tions that spring from each individual life, no matter 
what its form is on this and every other planet in 
our galaxy. к 3 — 


| "Try and picture а million silver threads, each 
emanating from an individual and each thread inter- 
mingling and coalescing with other threads, till they 
form a massive rope that extends through the uni- 
verse, a shining, pulsating -strand of life that bears 
in its midst the story of each individual life and its 
influence on the lives of all other living and sentient 
beings. Such a strand we call a Time Continuum 
and there are literally millions of such, emanating 
from every planet in our galaxy and lying. parallel 
with each other to form, as it were, a complete record 
of ali life in the universe. If you will remember this, 
then you will understand what a great mind intended 
when he said, "The first dawn of creation wrote what 
the last day of reckoning shall read.” 


Intrigued in spite of himself, Nicolai enquired, 
"Then if I have followed your reasoning correctly, 
each individual Ше in the universe today is building 
the Future”. 


| The young man smiled sadly. '"That conception 
of yours is universal and it is absolutely false. If 
Time is static there is no yesterday and no tomorrow. 
Everywhere there is only the present. The future al- 
ready exists. Saints, prophets and philosophers look- 
ing ahead can tell of events to come. How could they 
if these events did not already exist?” At this junc- 
ture Carlos sprang to his feet. 


“Come, Nicolai, let's get out of this. If I listen 
any longer to this rubbish, I will be going as batty as 
our young friend here. Tell me, young man, if there 
is any truth in what you say, how did you and Nico- 
lai meet in a Cafe on Mars, when we have not as yet 
invented space flight?" 


“An excellent objection, Sir, but if you will re- 
member what I said about a Time Continuum and that 
any event of the so called future already exists, then 
any cataclysm, any catastrophe such as the awful 
shock we both received at the time of impact with 


' that run-away car, could have jarred our individual 


lives out of our own time and into contact with 
anotber Time Continuum running parallel with ours, 
then our meeting in a Mars Cafe is quite in order.” 


. There was a long pause. The waiter seeing. the 
mugs empty hoyered nearby awaiting a repeat order, 
but Nicolai, with & start, remembered the actual pur- 
pose of his visit to the Blue Moon end rose abruptly, 
holding out his hand. >. . Жм. ИЧЕ еа 
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This was too much for the hot blooded Italian and with а curse he 
thrust the sailor aside, whereupon his persistent host collapsed. 


important business to transact. I have enjoyed your 
definition of a Time Continuum. Perhaps we may 
meet again at a Mars Cafe to continue our interest- 
ing discussion.” As the glass doors swung to behind 
them another figure detached itself from the crowd 
around the Bar and followed swiftly. 


* * ж 


Outside the rain had ceased but the fog had 
increased and a keen cutting wind tore down the 
deserted streets. With overcoats buttoned to the neck 
and collars turned up, Nicolai and Carlos paused a 
moment before the entrance to the Blue Moon to 
consider their next move, 

“The right is favourable, Carlos; why not let us 
hurry on to the Spotted Dog? I am anxious to see my 
rendezvous for tomorrow”. 

“Why? Are you getting cold feet or has that 


rubbish about a Time Continuum being preying on 


your mind?” 


“Candidly, I don’t know, Carlos. Perhaps there is 
more truth in what that young fool told us than he 
himself realizes. In any case let's go," and stepping 
out briskly they turned towards Oxford Street, 


Events now moved swiftly Аз the two frienda 
disappeared in the fog. а series of rapid flashes from 
а, Police torch came from a secluded doorway opposite 
the Blue Moon. 

“Sergeant Pearson ?” 

"Yes, Sir." 

"Gel your car out and follow us from a safe 
distance. Sergeant Muggins and I will follow the 

suspects on foot. The walter who overheard part of 


their conversation has tipped us off that they ere 
going to the Spotted Dog in Oxford Street. I am 
convinced that the jewels are on them and will make 
an arrest. When I blow my whistle, bring the car up | 
rapidly.” А 


ALCOHOLIC EMBRACE 


Sergeant Pearson saluted and hurried away, while 
Detective Inspector Davidson accompanied by Sere 
geant Muggins followed in the wake of the suspects, 


Nicolai and Carlos still unaware that they were 
being followed hurried across the square and entered 
the narrow road leading to Oxford Street. As they 
approached its upper end there occurred one of those 
incidents that often decide the course of events. Айч 
vancing towards them, his burly form reeling from 


` side to side, came a drunken sailor As he came ab» 


reast of Nicolai, he swayed and would have fallen 
had he not clutched at the aearest support, which 
happened to be Nicolai's shoulder. Anxious to avoid 
trouble at all cost, Nicolai disengaged himself swiftly 
from this alcoholic embrace, and would have hure 
ried on had it not been for the drunken persistence 
of the sailor. No sooner did our worthy |regain Eos 
balance than he was profuse tn.his & ogies and _ 
insisted on Nicolai returning to the pub for anothers 3 
drink and to ensure his co-operation prornptly "ш. 
pled with him again. This was too much for 
hot-blooded Italian and with a eürse he thrust the _ 
sailor aside, whereupon his persistent Host promptly | 
collapsed on the pavement. It was at this momen} 


that Inspector Davidson arrived on the. cen 





“IS quite al) night Officer. Nicolai explained. 
“Our tmebriateo friend ñas suddenly developed a great 
ffection for me anc insists that I accompany him to 
pub tor a drink My attempts to evade him re- 
sulted in his tosing nis balance” 
“That's a ie Не pushed me," came in bleary 
jones from the pavement 


; . inspector Davidson sent over the drunk and 
hoisted him to his feet ‘So бе pushed you and you 
down? You сар (ей that to the Magistrate 1n the 
orning' Then turning to Nicolai he added “I 
nust ask you to accompany me to the Police Station. 
1 wil! only detail you for the few minutes it will take 
| record your statement” 
Nicolai though! fast Phe Police Station was the 
place he wanted to go to but there was no way 
refusing without raisin suspicion “Certainly, 
ficer’ he replied ‘But the whole tncident was an 
dent and І have no desire to lay a charge but if 
insist I wili come gladly only you must excuse 
my friend here who has an important engagement at 
e Spotted Dog" 
In a moment Inspector Dav'dsoi's suspicions 
e confirmed and he determined to prevent any 
cb separation ! 


“I am sorry but I cannot permit that. Your 
lend wil) be required to confirm your ‘tatement as 
e are no other eye- witnesses: and drawing his 
histle he blew a short blast “You see | have a car 
ndy and this wil! save you a long walk,” he added 
way of explanation 


KET TRANS: ER«ED 


Carlos who up to that time had been a silent 
ctatur now joined in Speaking rapidly in the 
e slangy italian of the slums which he knew 
d be unintelligible to al) except to Nicolai he 
d ‘This is al) a put up icb I cannot submit to 
persona) check neither can you When the car 
fives act difficult Protest vigorously against this 
rference with your personal liberty 1! wil) stand 
ediately behind you and back you up and under 
of all this confusion pass me the packet I 
у this quarter of the city intimately and will make 
ak for it as soon as the opportunity offers.” 


As the car approached inspector Davidson wha 

listened to thfs conversation with deep suspi- 
п, now spoke “Wil! you and your friend get into 
е саг quickly We may have some difficulty in get- 
g this drunk aboard." but Nicolai stepped back 
liding against Carlos who stood immediately behind, 
an instant the transfer had taken place and Nico- 
was protesting violently. “My friend here states 
at he is not prepared to accompany you. His busi- 

is far too important to be set aside for accom- 


ng a drunk to «the Police Station. As I have 


T do not wish to prefer any charge If you 
er it ypur duty to take this man tnto :custody, 
do so. Jos do not harass us in this manner. If 


1 insist I /will call.at the Police Station tomorrow . 


ning arid eive von я written statement . " but 
the cause of their predicament naw became a 
en ally -Swearing !oud!v the sailor made 2 
еп charge at the Inspector. 


FFLE AND БЕТЕР 
ке ш re Station will you ? Then 
2 S"! nee at. - 


ence piled on evidence, his arly 


struggling пеар И was the opportunity Carlos was 
waiting for and in a moment he had dived behind the 
car and was racing down the street. : 


Springing to Nis feet inspector Davidson shouted to , 
Sergeant Pearson to chase the fugitive and ignoring: 
the drunken sailor who sti) Sprawleg on the pave- 
ment, пе attempted to grapple with Nicolai Fully 
aware now of the seriousness of the situation Nicolai 
was determined to resist arrest and as the Inspector, 
reinferced by Sergeant Мт: „рїп made а concerted 
Tush at him his hand flew to fis ‘eek where his 
knife still! hung on fts slenae: chain Fortunate indeed 
for the Inspector that some unforeseen obstacle caus- 
ed him to swerve so that the gleaming blade intend- 
ed for his heart bit deep tnto his shoulder Without 
а moment's hesitation Sergeant Mugegins sprang to 
the assistance of his superior and as Nicolai turned - 
to fly brought his baton down on his unprotected 
head sending him unconscious to the pavement. 


When Nicolai came to his senses he found himself 
lying on a bench in the Police Court His head was 
bandaged and throbbed painfully ^ut his abiding fear 
was the uncertainty of what had happened to Carlos. 
Slowly he lowered his feet to the ground and sat. up 
with a groan The noise attracted the solitary police- 
man їп the room who came across to where he sat 
and Nicolai recognized in his warder the affable ste- 
ward Muggins — 


"Well Nicolai, you have certainly landed yourself 
in a fine mess Why must you, dagos always use the 
knife? We had nothing on you and had you come 
quietly the worst that could have happened was а 


few cays’ detention апа then your release from ck 


of evidence But aow you have to face a murder rap.” 


. “My God," Nicolai gasped, “you mean to tell me 
the Inspector ts dead!” 


_ “Мо Not the Inspector. For that piece of 
foolishness you will face a charge of attempted mur- 
der, but your pal Carlos did even better Sergeant 
Pearson 15 lying on a slab ір the mortuary with a 
knife wound tn his back that severed his spina) cord 
neatly You wil) find that in this country the law 
holds not only the murderer but also his associates 
equally guilty If the Jury finds you guilty on both 
counts, then Nicolai, old boy, you are in for the high 
jump.” 

Nicolai stared at the Sergeant in mute bewilder- 
ment. So Carlos had kept his word and waited till 
his. pursuer had passed and then thrown. “for a man 
dies as quickly from a severed spine as from a pierced 
heart" Carlos had thrown to kil and Nicolai was 


here to face the rap. x 


TERROR t» OIS!LLUSIONMENT 


The days. weeks and months that now sped remor- 
selessly by were fraught with terror and disillusion- 
ment. His gangster friends. so staunch and liberal 


: when there was a chance of gain. now deserted him 


completely and the smal) store of money he had with 
him rapidly disappeared Into the rapacious jaw of 
lawyers and pleaders so that ultimately he was forced 
to plead “in pauperis” and the Government appoihted 
an inexperienced Barrister to conduct his defence. 
From its very incention the case was lost As evid- 
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By MANOJE BASU 


* HE news was authentic. It came 
>in a postcard written in Sudhir's 
own hand. This is what he 

'ë wrote: ^ i 
“pear Father, I have not heard 
This makes 
me rather anxious. However I 
shall come home this Saturday by 
; the 12 o'clock train. More when 
we meet......" 


The very next day would be the Saturday. 


Nibaran immediately gave the news to his people. ` 


His son would be coming home after whole two years. 
Not that he could not take a holiday before; on the 
contrary all these months were one unbroken holiday 
for him. Indeed, tf one thought of the distance he 
had trudged during this time hunting for a job, a 
journey from India to Lapland on foot would not 
. seem very long... 
It was a good job He would come home now 

a holiday—his first rea) holiday in two years. 


Turning over the pages of his almanac Nibaran 
went through the details under the Saturday їп ques- 
tion, but there was nothing there which could 
account for the holiday Neither a religious festival 


nor anvthine. like 1t The following Wednesday was, 


however marked-out for a holldav on account of the 
‘Id’ сегетӧпу - Would he he comine on Satirdav or 
Wednesday? What did the letter say? Nibaran 


thought his eves han deceived him and so to make 


he looked for the letter mndar his nillow He 


Sporades saver: hle: 


However he found а job at last.- 


recollect he had kept the letter under his рї 
‘strange thing’ thought Nibaran, ‘that the - 
should be missing from its place!’ : 


Poor Nibaran! How could he have guessed 
the letter was to be found then in the no! 
room of the house—near the window which of 

It had been removed 
under his pillow by 
a few lines but her baby 
to read. it. At 
youngest sister-in 
ihe baby out for a round in 
Then she looked about cautiously and had 
brought the letter out from within the folds 
sari when her mother-in-law appeared from 
where and stepped into the room. Kiran а 
hid the letter from her. 


The simple. old lady. used to the good old 1 


. had not the eye to notice what had passed Un 


her nose a moment before She said. “My da 
let me have the bedsheets and the pill 
please. Ве quick my child *I'l] boi] them w 
little soda now and finish the washing before_ 
morning Won't that be nice ?" \ 

"The daughter-in-law sald, “Yes, Mother. . 


; have become so dirty m 


boy". sald the mother-in-law. "js е 


`` fere by the 12 o'clock train tomorrow: But 
`` the washine before he ts here He hates 


know ... Look here mv child vow mustn't 


like а crazy eir! chobhy and unkemnt as 


now Yon must ‘finish: wachine ari 


AA 
= 





Comes. Do аз he likes you to do. Mind you, he is 
used to a life in the city." 


2 Kiranmala felt a strange sensation, in her heart, 
Tt was one of intense happiness She felt quite 
amused, too То think of Mother calling him ‘my 
boy’! ‘A boy indeed!’ thought Kiranmala, ‘but an 
old boy that wears a grand moustache.’ 


MATTER OF А оду UNLY 


4 Outside Nibaran could be heard talking to some- 

| body In a loud tone, ever growing louder. Five or 

Six years ago Natabar. the village blacksmith had 
ade Nibaran a cutting instrument, for which a sum 
f three annas was stil) due to him. He had now 
ome to Nibaran for his dues. and pressed him so 
rd for it that it a stranger were present there he 
uld have easil 


' he after all a man of experience, 

id hadn't he seen enough of life? He said. “Come, 

у Man, don’t be in haste. It’s a matter of a day 

bw. Sudhir ts coming home tomorrow. Come along 

E the morning the day after. and have your dues— 

8 to the last copper......Now, try my tobacco 
5, won't vou 9?" 


With these words he handed his bowl of tobacco 
Natabar, and continued: “Sudhir has got a fat 
b, you know. The salary ts one hundred and fifty 
pees а month. Haven't vou heard this? You 

O, Strange | Do you go about with your ears 


That Nibaran was used to indulging in hyper- 
s was but common knowledge in the village, His 
tors and relatives had often heard it told that 
dhir had got a job, and was only waiting for his 
to arrive from England and confirm his appoint- 
t. Next time they would be told that it was 
zed at last, and Sudhir was to join on the first 
of the next month, And so it went on, but as a 
er of fact, months rolled by and passed into 
юп and yet the boss never arrived. People had, 
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therefore, ceased to believe such talks of a job. But 
this time it was quite different, for even Natabar, 
while working at his bellows in his shop, had heard 
somebody say that Sudhir was damned lucky, and 
had got a big job. Now even if his pay were twenty- 


five rupees instead of one huridred and fifty, he stood .° 


quite a chance of getting his dues. He delighted in 
the prospect. 


Puffed up with pride for his son, Nibaran sald, 
“Only the other day 1 met Panchy Ghosh on the 
way. He had been to Calcutta recently with his 
wife and aunt paying a visit to the Temple of Kali- 
ghat. They chanced to meet my son. Sudhir, there. 
Sudhir would not let them go, and brought them 
round to his place after a good deal of persuasion. 
Now, Panchu says, ‘Brother, it all beggars descrip- 
tion Sudhir has rented a three-storied house 
and has engaged a whole lot of servants and maids. 
He draws a monthly Salary of one hundred and fifty 
Tupees, but has extra earnings. He goes to office in 
the morning with empty pockets, but when he comes 
back in the evening they are filled to bursting with 
coins. He returns home in a carriage. Natural! How 
can one think of walking home with а heap of money 
on him?’ Well, you may ask Panchu Ghosh all about 
it, 1f you should meet him.” 


As Natabar sat listening to this story, a thrill 
passed through his veins, Wasn't it the same 
Sudhir, who would only a short time ago pass by his 
shop barefoot, carrying fish in hand? “Good Very 
good!” exclaimed Natabar. “Sir, this ends your 
TUNE Your son has become a prince now,...a 

g. ewer * i - 


With a show of modesty Nibaran said, “Well, it's 
certainly good, so long as you all call it good. It's 
surprising—nearly incredible—what Panchu reports, 
It simply strikes one dumb to hear it. One should 
say it's the way of kings and princes......By the 
way, you must be knowing we're all going to 
Calcutta, Sudhir ts coming home to help us pack up." 

Nibaran was not the man to talk in whispers, 


““Мош iry my 
lobacco ones, 





particularly when talking about his son. In the room 
Kiranmala sat listening to all his talk about her 
husband's getting a job worth a lot of money and 
his style of living worthy of princes. She had never 

. been to Calcutta and conld hardly guess the way of 
*a real king. But thanks to the amateur theatres in 
the village, she had seen kings on the stage—kings 
with crowns on their heads, and dressed in gorgeous 
robes worked with glittering lace. She now tried to 
imagine with a feeling of amusement how Sudhir 
should look, topped with a crown. 


SCANT REGARD FOR TRUTH 


Kiran knew that Nibaran was no Yudhisthira 
and had but scant regard for truth, yet she would 
fain believe whatever Nibaran had said a moment 
before. She had built hopes upon her fancy many 
a time, hopes that proved mere shadows. If this her 
hope were to prove foolish like the rest, ‘her heart 
would burst. During the few years of her life she 
had tasted sorrows, numerous enough to fill volumes 
of books. When yet a child, she had lost her mother, 
and saw her father marry again. Her stepmother 
could hardly tolerate her, and now that she had 
been married off, the doors of her father’s house were 
shut to her for good. 


Darkness was slowly descending, and the moon 
shone through the branches of the hazelnut tree. 
Kiran fancied that somewhere in the sky her long- 
lost mother sat, gazing at her—happy in the thought 
of her son-in-law who had become а king, and her 
poor, luckless child, a queen at last, 

Kiran took down her mirror and ribbon, and 
then laid them aside thinking, ‘The day is out, and 
it’s too late to do the hair now.’ Then she went to 
the kitchen, started making a fire, but stopped, 
thinking, ‘It’s too early to cook now. She felt like 
giggling out like a child, Something seemed to have 
happened to her. She felt as one possessed. 


Meanwhile Patli had come back from her round. 
She dropped the baby on Kiran's lap, and ran out. 


“Patli,” Kiran called out to her, “where are you/ 


going now? Listen, had you been to Sushila's? They 
say her husband has rented a house in Calcutta, and 
is here now to take Sushila with him. Is it all true?" 

Without so much as looking back at her, Patli 
wound up the end of her sari round her waist &nd 
ran out on the courtyard to play ‘crocodile’, 


The courtyard was filled with a deafening noise 
of children at play—one could as well say there was 
a raid upon the house.  Patli played the crocodile, 
the courtyard served for the river, and the run of 
verandah on the eastern and northern sides of the 
house served for land. As soon as somebody stepped 
down from the ‘land’ into the ‘river’, Patli gave the 
chase. 


Baby in arms, Kiran stood in the kitchen, 
watching the game The baby had cut four 
teeth in, all. Kiran put a finger playfully into her 
mouth, and she bit it. 


BABBLES TA-TA-TA ! 


Kiran cried out in pain, "Let go, you little devil! 
You'll kill me. Let go.” She pulled out her finger 
and said, “You naughty child! Proud of your teeth 
—eh?" The baby laughed. The mother watched 
the baby for а while and said with a toss of her 
head, “Ah! my child showers pearls and jewels, as 


it теже, as she laughs....Hold back your treasure, - 


my darling. ,....laugh no more!......How clever the 


Now she © 


the 1 


starts clapping, babbling Та! Ta! Tal......Wh 
youre watching agape, my child? What's it 
watching with those large unwinking eyes? 
ing the game?......Come, you too will play one 
Now, be quiet. Sit down on my lap.,....there’s a g 
girl. Here goes.” Kiran started rocking her child 
her lap, singing a lullaby: 

Rock-a-doodle-doo! Rock-a-doodle-doo ! 

The comb on the little red head, 

The bridegroom will come here anon . ,-* 

And in a trice with the bride be gone. . 

Rock-a-doodle-doo ! Rock-a-doodle-doo | 

*How nicely the baby rocks!" muttered Kiran 
to herself. She lifted the baby from her lap 


felt the soft touch of her cheeks, her breast and 
palms, pressing them against her own ch 
The baby seemed to enjoy it very much. 
ding her head to and fro, she babbled ina 
drawn tone: ‘P-a-pa-Pap-a’. The baby had not 
her father, for, two years ago when Sudhir left i 
Calcutta, her birth was merely a happy prospect. E 
whispered to her child, “Wait a day, m di 

you'll meet your papa tomorrow—your boy papa! 
full-grown man, and Mother to call him ‘my be 
How funny!” Kiran burst out laughing, and th 
—— about to make sure she had not been о 
heard. 


“What a child has been born to us!” mutte: 
Kiran. “How lovely! But he hasn't seen her y 
Nor does he know how lovely she is!” She felt so 
for her husband. The next moment she was 
After all, had he not been informed of her birth: 
Shouldn’t he have for once felt like seeing his own 
child ? d 


SUDHIR, NOW A KING! 


When it was midnight Kiran lay awake in 
bed, vainly trying to sleep. Her brain got heat 
She got down from her bed several times, а 
poured out a little water from an earthen pot $ 
sprinkled it on her face. Then she lay back in | 
bed and shut her eyes, hoping she could sleep m 
Through the openings in the fence around the he 
moonbeams streamed in and lovingly enfolded h 
Sudhir had been away these two years....The ү 
as а whole had put him down for a do-nothing s 
blaming Kiranmala for his worthlessness. 
mala, they said, was & jealous wife who would 
trust her husband away from her. The mother- 
law never uttered her feelings, but it would be be 
if she did. Finally things came t6 such a pass 
Sudhir's absence from home would give her re 
She could not speak out her feelings, nor could, 
blame anybody for her lot, There were moment 
when she felt like crying out her heart, Now 
pained her to remember the relief she felt w 
Sudhir left home two years ago Yet to think 
the man! He was as if under an unbreakable v 
not to come home so long as he was without a j 
Would it have been a sacrilege after all, she thous 
if he had broken his vow for once? However, 
days of sorrow had at last ended. Sudhir was not 
a king, and she, the queen. The king! would co 
home the next day. ; 

Kiranmala shut her eyes апа ‘gave herself up 
the sweet anticipations of things that might hap) 
the next day. a — 


On entering her room at night she would pei 
find Sudhir sleeping for sheer fatigue. Lo 
around for her tumbler she would for,a moment 
tern to see if Sudhir was 





of v 


As a matter of fact, Sudhir was not asleep. He 
only pretending. Or if he had fallen asleep, he 

ı awake now. ` 

Isn't it hot within?" Kiran would say. “Let’s 

out on the verandah for a breath of cool air. - Oh! 
а clear moonlit night!” 


“Indeed! Aren’t you afraid of going out now?” 
т would ask her smiling. “Look! What a 


trous figure standing over there—one leg resting 
the nut-tree, and the other on the palmyra !” 


their marriage she had quarrelled with Sudhir. 
how recollected. with a feeling of amusement how 


hir, in order to restore her humour, gave her the 
ps, telling her stories of ghosts. How very simple 
was then! 
‘Trying to frighten me? Are you?" Kiran 
üld ask him. “Do you think I'm still a kid 2" 
“д Good heavens! Aren't you already 
twenty ? One should say you have nearly spent 


“Pm no longer that old timid girl, you know—no, 
I. Well see, I can easily walk down to the river- 
t this hour of the night, all alone. But what 
1 give me, if I can?” - ا‎ 
Without pausing for à reply, Kiran would say. 
the house you've taken in Calcutta three-storied 
Сап, you see the Fort from the top of ‘your 
‘How far is the Maidan? Do you know 


mala thought. Perhaps after the day’s work, she 
would enter her room with the baby to find Sudhir 
lying in bed, reading a novel with the lamp burning 
near. But his mind would not be in the book for he . 
would put it away to see Kiranmala- enter the room. * 
“Why are you late, dear?” he would say, drawing 
Kiran close to him. “Now tell me how you are 

But let me see the baby first..... please." 


THE NECKLACE 


Kiranmala would not let “him see her. Why 
should she? Did Sudhir ever care to mention her in 


the many letters he had written home these months? 
The child was no fondling after all. Couldn't she feel 
touchy about it? à 
But at last she would have to let him see the 
baby. Sudhir would fumble in his pocket for some- 
thing and soon bring out a shining, gold necklace, 
"Oh, what a large necklace for that 
little child!" Kiran would exclaim. 
But it would be a three-d- job for 
the girl. In just that time she would 
spoil it, biting it with her four little 
teeth. 
Sudhir would fasten it round her 
daughter’s neck with his own hands. 
Kiran would look on happily and say, 
“Well, let her wear it for the night, 
but, mind you, in the morning you 
must take it out, wrap it up again in 
that blue piece of paper and make it 


over to your mother "ke a very good 
son— Well, that's the way, dear. Tell 


1 


Mother, 'Here's something for your 
grandchild, Mummy. She would feel 
so happy to present it to her grand- 
child! Won’t that be nice, darling?” 


The sleeping baby would lie on her 
father’s breast, peacefully, like a very "art of his 
body. Sudhir would look at her and say, “Ah! she 
resembles her mother so much—the eyes, the 
complexion, the shape of her feet—well, who could 
tell her from vou?” 


“But the nose?” Kiran would say, happily smil- 
ing. “That is surely like the father’s. Take care you'll 
have to-compensate for that pug at the time of her 
marriage—a thousand rupees in the least.” The old 
dispute would then start between them, how sharp a 
nose must be to bring proportions to the face, and 
so on. 


Out in that moonlit night of Chaitra, a Soft 
breeze blew through the leaves of the hazelnut tree, 
raising little murmurs, beyond the window-sill; 
within, the little breast of the child rose and fell 
with a faint quiver from time to time. From within 
the crevices of the walls of the dilapidated Changi- 
mandap at the far end of the premises, the Taksha- 
kas called ‘Katara-ra-ra! Taksha! Такѕһа!, bieak- 
ing the profound stillness of the night at 





day. 


lay awake in her bed that night, sweet memorles of 
her bridal days came rolling back to her mind, and 
mixed with her dreams of the future to work a 
charm on her soul. 


'- GOSSIPS AT RIVERGHAT 


Next day before the sun was up, Kiranmala 
and her sister-in-law went to the riverghat with а 
bunch of utensils for washing. Washing, however, 
seemed to be a mere excuse, for the two of them sat 
there gossiping endlessly, which was but part of 
their daily routine, for every day they spent a cou- 
ple of hours there, gossiping. Nearby, was a bridge 
which one had to cross on one’s way home from 
the station. Kiran sat with the bridge at her back, 
washing the utensils. . 

"Suddenly Рай! cried out, “О dear, so early to 
come!” Kiranmala swiftly raised one of her hands 


and dropped her veil. 


Patli broke into a giggle. “How now, Boudi, what 
makes you sit veiled like a coy bride? Whom, do you 
think, I was speaking of? Whom else, but. Mungli our 
cow?” 


As a matter of fact, Mungli was coming that 
way, but the manner in which Patli had uttered 
those words could hardly have been designed to re- 
fer to the cow How precocious the cute, little girl 
had become! Kiran said, “Mungli, indeed! Wait, you 
naughty girl, ГІ teach you to try your tricks upon 
your elders ” and stopped short, struggling to 
suppress the wave of a laughter rising in her. 


At home, Nibaran was going about busily, now 
doing this and now doing that. He cut outa few 
branches of the chatim tree against the fence, which 
had overshadowed the passage leading up to the 
house. Then he went to Nishi Ganguly, and sought a 
loan of a rupee, promising to pay it back the next 


Ganguly handed him а ‘rupee without а 
thought, and said, “So, your son is. coming home 
today. Isn’t he? Are you on your way to market?..... 
Come, the. tobacco is ready. Have a puff before you 
80......By the way, you won't surely forget my re- 
quest?" 

`- Ganguly’s request to Nibaran was to tell Sudhir 
to find a job for his son, Hemanta, in his own office 
or.in some other. Nibaran had a few puffs of his 
tobacco, gave him loud assurances, and made for the 
market. 

` ` There at the fish-corner Nibaran found himself 
in an odd, little situation, Four lobsters were for sale, 
and the price of the whole lot could not be a copper 
more than four аппа Nibaran, who was eager to 
get the fishes, offered five annas for the lot and sat 
waiting there over an hour, coaxing the fisherman 
from time to time. “Let me have them, my boy, 
please. Sudhir is coming home. He із a top-ranking 


ania, gl С Neal er чо eer Вена 


‘Ween was in a state of fury. Nor was A 
ina cos RUNS r 
in high spirits, having a lot of money on him- at^ 
moment. Only the day before he ا‎ sold a- 
quantity of molasses—ten maunds in all—and 
2 lot of cash from the deal. к 


A few villagers reasoned with Nibaran, trying: 
pacify him, and led him out of the iey But Ni 
ran was not to be comforted. “Fancy a low-bred 
have so much impudence in him! Wait a day, ` 

p and Tl teach уоп а 1 Т 


It was late in the afternoon when войны 
rived. Everybody in the house excepting Kiran 
taken meal. thinking it useless wilting for § 
any longer Kiran was sitting in the kitchen, 
food ready before her, when she remembered s 
thing in the next room, and came out on the court. 
yard. An umbrella showed from the bridge. К! i 
mala stopped to look at it, and when she had a 
* of it and its owner, she ran back into the: 

еп. 


“MOTHER, I'M HERE" 


Sudhir walked into the courtyard, calling о 
“Mother, Im here" He was sweating all over, à 
had a suitcase in his hand which he had carried: 
the way home from the station, None of his “ni 
rous’ servants in his Calcutta home had come 
him. Mother fetched a fan and began fanning 
child. He looked so pale and worn-out—they tha 
it was all due to the strain of the journey added t 
the strain of his work. Patli came and stood th 
with Sudhir's baby in her arms. Sudhir glanced 
her for à moment and looked away. 


He ate his meal, but could.not get a mom 
rest, for his numerous well-wishers of the villag 
had already come to meet him, Sridam Mullick wa 
the oldest of them, and when Sudhir bowed down 


him he said, “Thank you, my boy. I was so happy. 


hear all about you from your father. May you. 
long my boy, may you live to the end of time. 
So уоште going to take your parents with. 
Aren't you? They will now spend the rest of ` 
days, having dips in the Ganga, and pre ^ 
praise of Hari, our Lord. Could there be. 1 
better to desire?" He then added with a мам, “ 
we shall have to stay on, rotting in this morass. 
bad luck!" j 
Bhagawati Acharya, an occasional dabbler: ; 

palmistry and astrology, came forward and . 
“Nibaranda, didn't I tell you your son would bec 
а king? His Jupiter is in the ascendant. His fate- 
stands out in his palm. Very prominent | I told 
all this. Didn't I?" С i. 


Nibaran nodded though, he tilled: 40-2 mi 
by him, ) 


any such thing ever said 
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you come round to my place once in the evening, my 
. boy?, Your aunt wishes it." . 


E 2 At once a clamour of protest rose from amongst 
| the boys of the Dramatic Club, “No, no. We cannot 
Spare him іп the evening. He'll have to be in our club 
_ then, witnessing our rehearsal. We'll make him Sec- 
a of.our club this year, and we're going to take 
zi: decislon in our meeting tomorrow." 

_ NARADA BEARD 


IN. 
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EC 
L-. — ‘Sudhir eut in hastily, "Why me, of all? No, no, 
—. leave me out of it. I understand nothing of theatrical 
~ art—nothing at all.” 





Iki 
E + x : 
` portraying a garden, another a fort, and another a 
- palace—five pairs wf false beard-and-hair, a couple 
_ Of royal robes, and a harmonium. That's all for now. 
- Buy us these, and you've done your job.....Oh, only 
_ af you heard our Narada singing. Wonderful, simply 
— wonderful! But what a pity, sir, we have so far failed 
— to stage the play. Could you tell us why? No, you 
- eouidn't. It was merely for the lack of a beard that 

Ша fit him." 
~ . QGanguly said, “Well, yet, you must make it a 
- point to come along once in the evening. If you don't, 
| you'll wound your aunt very much. The whole day 

lay she has spent, making sweets for you. I'll send 
| down my son to bring you to my place.” 
|... From all around came appeals and prayers— 
Of its own kind. Sudhir got up and went to his 
pm for his shirt. In the room there was only Kiran, 
ing ‘her ‘hair. Нег heart began thumping, for wasn’t 
dhir rather naughty? But, Sudhir was no longer 
old playful self. He quietly took down his shirt 
m the hook,and did not even talk to her as 

п they had been living together all along. 
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Bai eame in with the baby and said, “Brother, 
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take it once in your arms, How wistfully she looks at 
you!” г 

Sudhir waited for a moment, looked at the 
baby, and said with a smile, *No, some other time. 
Im rather busy now. They're all waiting for me out- 

е” * — . 

Every member of the Dramatic Club did his best 
that night to exhibit his talent before Sudhir, who 
was going to be their Secretary, and who was after 
all from the metropolis. Consequently when the re- 
hearsal ended, it was nearly midnight. Narada did 
not forget to remind Sudhir of his ‘beard’ at parting. 
Two or three of them escorted him home. 
MIDNIGHT MEETING 

The door was bolted from within, only a win- 
dow was open. Through it Sudhir could see the lamp 





**No, no, we cannot spare him in the evening." 


burning dimly, his food ready and covered in a dish, 
and Kiran, sleeping on the floor beside it. Plainly, she 
had waited for him long, and then lay down there 
for a nap. Poor girl, Kiran! Sudhir's heart was wrung 
with pain as she looked at her. “Kiran, O, Kiran,” he 
softly called—the same loving call she used to hear 
two years ago.-Could she ever forget it? She woke up 
with a start, got up hastily, and opened the door. 

Sudhir said, “Sit down, Kiran. You needn’t be 
in a hurry. I don’t think I shall require any food to- 
night. What a dish Mrs. Ganguly had kept ready for 
me! I think I could do without food these three days 
now.” 

“Are you sure you'll be here these three days?” 
asked Kiran with a smile. “Гуе written to Father 
asking him to come and meet us. He will be here by 
Tuesday next..... Promise me you'll be here till 
then.” è 

“Three days? Do you mean to say you want 
to bid me good-bye so soon? Getting rather hard- 
hearted. Aren't you, my dear? Well, you'll seo there 
ЖШ be no talk of my going in three months’ time." 

“Хез, well see,” Kiran said with a smile playing 
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round her lips. “Now, stop poasting of your love for 
us. We've had enough of your talks We may not be 
own people, but what about the child, your own 
Posh and blood? Didn't you for once feel like seeing 
her all these months?" 


: “Yes, yes, I knew you'd say that,” Sudnir slowly 

replied. “But God alone knows. Look at me, and you 
can see I'm but a wreck of my former self" A sha- 
dow of gloom passed over his face as he went on 
reminiscen “To think of the two years 1 spent in 
Calcutta! I wouldn't wish my worst enemy to suffer 
my fate. There had been days when 1 slept on the 
pavements, failing to find a resting place There had 
been days when 1 fed myself on grub worth a pice, 
and there had been days again when that tog was 
wanting. Thank God one doesn't have to pay for the 
water at the roadside taps.” 

Tears came to her eyes, as Kiran sat listening 
to this. She Sudhir, “Pray, say no more." 
Then after a brief pause she added with a sigh, “You 
couldn’t after all get away from what was fated for 
you. But there’s no use remembering those sad days 
now. Is there?” 

. Both were silent for a while. Then smile re- 
irodd ае аа eee eee at the baby 
sleeping in bed. “Now, dear, you haven't seen your 
child yet. Who ever thought such a little child could 
have so much naughtiness in her? She seems to be 
already full of it.” 

3 “Why do you say I haven't seen her? I have. І 
can see her now." 

. In the tone of an elderly experienced mother 
Kiran said, “Dear me! You call that seeing a child! 


My child was complaining to me piteously, ‘Father . 


‘didn’t take me in his arms, didn’t fondle me........' 
Well, these were her very words 
get her a thin, gold necklace. Nirmaladidi's child has 
one, and she looks so pretty with it on, you know." 
"Indeed! Has the child learnt to talk?” asked 
Sudhir amused. 
"Learnt to talk, you say? She talks perfectly 
but that's another matter. She talks in 
a language which I alone can understand, nobody 
else can." Kiran laughed and continued, “The other 
day she was telling me about a pram. She wants her 
father to buy her one so that she may go to the Mai- 
dan for a ride every day.” 
f joined her in her laugh and said, 
“Really! Has it got that far?" 
» . “Whats wrong about that? Do you want your 
 ehild to sit at home all the time? You think, we are 
not in the know of things. Do you? Well you may 
not have cared to let me know anything, but every- 
y here knows it now. Father has spread the news 
far and wide." 
“What’s it you know?" asked Sudhir. 


“ALL THIS IS FALSE” 


"You've rented a house in Calcutta. You're here 
to take us back with you. And what not? That’s why 


I've written to Father asking him to come here be- 


fore we leave. We may not meet for a long time to 
come." 


Colour was drained off Sudhir's face in а mo- 


"& ment, He said hastily, “All this is false, Kiran—abso- 


lutely false.” 
7 “What's false?" 

“All this talk about my renting a house and the 
rest of it. True, I had a mind to do all this, but now," 
Sudhir added with a sigh, “now, it’s all out of the 
question." 

“Why so? You must get a house there. Do you 
expect. your servants to look after you?..... Your 
health'is in a shattered state, I can't hold back my 
t when I look at you. No, no. I can't leave you 


"But where to find the money?" on 

"I see,” Kiran said curtly her face sudde: 
wearing a grave look 

“Why are you silent, Kiran?’ asked Sudhir. 

Kiran replied. "Yes, 1 am по doubt too much 
an expensive proposition гш But what about your | 
mother? You should take her with you. 1, for one, 
will never go to your house—Oh, never.” Kiran turn- 
ed her face away and sat looking out through the 5 
open window. 

“Are you cross, my dear?" asked Sudhir. m 
after what a long time we have met today! But 
you wound mel" 

“Yes, it’s always 1 who wound you, and 

ou who wound me. Let it be that way then." 

ing her gaze away she continued, “How many 

do you think you wrote me these two years? Ten 

eleven at the most. I've preserved them all in - 

box, tied up in a bundle. You've come here in î 

afternoon, but, be sure, I’ve been n you since | 
I know what it all means. . .1 know." | 

Kiran wiped off her tears. 

Sudhir said, “If you refuse to believe me, Kira 
you make me fee! quite—well, helpless!” e 

“Helpless, indeed! When it’s a question of tent- 
mg а three-storied house, you can find the money, | 
when you're paying your ‘servants you can find the 
Money too. Only......” Kiran stopped abruptly and | 
became silent. 

“A t-h-r-e-e-s-t-0-r-i-e-d house? Rented bg 
me?” asked Sudhir. 

“Yes,” rejoined Kiran, “Also you're draw 
salary of one hundred and fifty rupees a monti 
why, why are you hiding these facts from me?” Я 

“No, I won't hide them any longer. Now tell me 
what else you've heard about me." 

"Besides your salary you have extra 
You come back from office with pockets filled 
money. You won't surely tell me this is all false?” 

“No, nothing is false.” | 

*Then what made you keep the facts from me?” | 

Sudhir said with a pale smile on his face, "I was 
testing you, Kiran, only testing. I just wanted to be | 
sure how you all feel for knowing I'm in want. e.. 
Yes, I've rented a house in Calcutta, and I'm here fo - 
take you all there." 1 

Kiran shook her head violently and said, “No, 
never. I shall never go to your house. Well, J— 
tell you now I won't. You haven't cared to cam 
the baby. I haven't seen you laugh even for once 
since you сате. May I know, dear sir, what worries 
you? You have money now—well, keep your mon 
to yourself. Do you think I and my child have - 
cared for your money?" 

With the smile still йор on his face, Sudhir 
said, “Look, Kiran, I’m laughing, heartily d 
But how quarrelsome you're my dear! No, you haven't 
changed for the better. Not q whit.” 

*But haven't you changed for the better? wal 
all right so long as you have.” 

Sudhir clapsed the hand of his wife and d 
ing her close to him said, "For Heaven's sake, 
let'S stop quarrelling now. It has been а trying Фу 
for me—the whole day today." 


“Yet you haven’t cared to seek a moments 
until this late hour in the night.” 

“I was helpless, Kiran. Mr. Ganguly 0 
let me come. î shall have to find 4 job for his. 
That's what he wants. I had to get my release 
last, telling him I would take his son with me to 
cutta. Then those fellows—Keshab Ghosh, | 
Mitter, Tarak Chakrabarty and the - whole lot 
them. Rent has been due to them these last · 
years. The accounts were looked into,-and a bill 








(Continued from page 104) 
(dus association with thleves and swindlers. his vaunt- 
| _ ed prowess in throwing the knife, ап were revealed, 
| but most damning of al! was his friendship with Car- 
| os. This tast was the final straw The prosecution 
t: could show from unimpeachable evidence that Carlos 
E was not only a thief, but also а murderer wanted in 
a Several cities. "п vain 
e - Nicolai’s lawyer plead- 
— ed that his client had 





never contemplated 
murder, That the хо- 

. unding of ‘nspector 
E om was only 
а view to in- 
E к? him an: so 
his arrest. 

it the prosecution 
(swept the defence 
. aside; in fact, they 
now concentrated on 
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е far more danger- 
| ous of his asso- 
` ciation with Carlos. 


pv & member of a 
ig of international 
сос, banded toge- 
` ther for the urpose 
of committing theft, 
with violence, if neces- 
| gary, and ‘hat they 
— were prepared to com- 
mit mur? to avoid 
. arrest as осешт- 
Ee. * Ser- 
E . geant Р, and 
— Nicolai remembered to 
a his horror that a mur- 
- derer and his associa- 
: were equally guil- 
in the eyes of the 
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At last the fatal day arrived. Phe prosecution had 
: up with masterly effect Nicolal’s long asso- 
Es ‘elation with Carlos his attempt to murde: Inspector 
— Davidson that had only miscarried by accident and 
Ne finally gained thessympathies of the Jury by touching 
| references to the youth and bravery of Sergeant Pear- 
E son, who had sacrificed his life in the execution of 
E his duty The feeble defence апо pleas for mercy put 
‘forward by his Advocate did nothing to lessen this 
Т р iympathy апа after an absence of only twenty minutes 
е Jury returned with a unanimous verdict of 
` “Guilty” 

‘Nicolai stood to attention in the Dock facing the 
Judge, his heart was pounding and the blood raced 
fn his ears. As the smal) square of black cloth was 
` placed on the Judge's head he all but collapsed. but 
_ with a supreme effort forcea himself to listen calmly 
` to the sentence “Nicolai Guiseppe you have been 
- found guilty of the heinous offence of muider ру a 
É Jury comprising a majority 5f vour countrymen I 
- "would be failing tn my duty were 1 not to pass the 
full sentence of the Law on you Тһе sentence of this 
Br. Court is that. you be taken whence you came and 
| thence to thé place of execution where you will be 
EI the neck till you are dead May the Lord 
have merty ar your oui" As the sonorous tones diet 













**Nicolai Guiseppe, you have been found guilty of the h einous offence of murder... 
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away Nicolai looked wildly round the hushed Court 
and then as the dreadful finality of the .sentence 
struck him he slumped to the floor in а dead faint. , 
* * * : 

The morning broke clear and cold Outside the 
friendly traffic rushed and hooted and rumbled, but 
within the prison walls all was quiet. Every inmate 





„з 


sitting tense in his cell felt the awful presence of 
Death and watched in horrified imagination as one 
of their members walked down the’: lonely corridor 
that led to the gallows. 


Nicolai, sitting on the edge of his pallet, waited as 
a numb paralysis took hold of -his whole frame He 
heard dimly the cattle ot the keys as the warders 
threw open the doors of the condemned cell. Enter- 
ing, they spoke to him but Nicolai could understand 
nothing of what they sald Grasping him by the 
arms, they caised him to his feet then securing his 
hands firmly behind his раёк they stood on each side 
of him leading him firmly towards the door As he 
emerged from his cell the Prison Chaplain took the 
lead and tntoning the Prayers for the Dead he 'ed 
the solemn procession along the gloomy corridor 

Nicolai heard nothing ot.the prayers Ніз eyes 
were fixed on the open door and the short flight of 
steps that (ед to the execution platform Ір the faint 
light he could see the  cross-beam and the noose 
hanging directly over the trap-door In spite of the 
cold a clammy sweat dewed his brow and tht salt 
taste of fear was in his mouth Nearer they came and 
nearer to that awful door Nicolai’s heart was pound- 


, ing and the blood rushed with a roar through his ears, 


(Continued: on page 138) 


T was just evening, A faint glow warmth that. was genuine, Newspapers hailed hit 
of the setting sun was still sil- a8 a rising patriot, the public welcomed him w 
—< houetted in the sky. There was, alacrity. He was a scholar, he was a poet, he Was. 
however, no freshness in the air. literary man. / 


Atindra was sitting by the river- 1 
side. Yonder was the burning AN OBJECT OF CONTEMPT 


ghat where dying embers of à Thirt 
: y years ago, he was all these but to- 
ren а pre не yet bes ven hobody rememberec him, nobody cared for him, m 
POB e. Ds 28 : one enquired of him. Even his family ignored Н 
hopes and fears, his convictions and confusions, his Ніз wife looked at him with disdain His brother wa 
faults of omission and commission had finally ceased Aloof. The children knew that their father pes 
there. - worthless chap which his own mother would rep 


Ae TEM in season and out Jf season, Only When one 

-Atindra remembered with a shock that to-day T 5 s 
was his birthday. The caiendar spoke of it, many a gring ge Fes M. e e eie 
memory quivered with it, many a passion, pride and Sante would sudden — Pape: ets 
prejudice. Yet nobody reminded him of this, not PP ee y d a 
even his family, no ceremonies were held * his age teacher. 
honour, no flowers, no garlands, no good wishes, no А : 
special dishes, no felicitations were offered for many — — t Ps 2 ben B 
many returns of the same. He looked back on his life ing he had to go there, Atindra had a fad and ti 
and drew blank He looked before and after and was to dabble in homeopathie remedies. People of 
pined for a little solace. What had life offered to came to him. As luck would have it, he had to s 
him ?—kicks or kisses, brickbats or bouquets. It was in the patient’s house for some considerable time. 
“not only a life of toil and tears, sweat and soil but He could not return till he saw him a little be ler, 
of frustration and tragedy as well. His heart cried with the result that he had to.hurry to the sch 
out with a sense of ‘nay,’ ‘nay. Nothing has been from there and could come home for lunch of 
gained, nothing has been achieved, nothing has been during the midday recess. The first welcome he - 
fulfilled. He has failed and failed miserably in every ceived was a birthday present of harsh and cr 
front of life’s battles. He has failed as a worker, he words from his elder brother’s wife—Lo, here 
has failed as a family man, he has failed as an idea- conquering hero comes, a veritable Dhanawant 
list. He is poor, he is sick, he is slovenly, He is un- The wife goes to bed pretending sickness, the 
known, urhonoured and unsung. Yet when he was à band goes on a humanitarian errand—have wé. 
student who was more brillant than him? When he ing else to do but to wait on their pleasure? — 
joined the movement of the thirties who was more : 
witty апа idealistic? When he was a teacher, who His old mother joined in the ehorus—sh 

more faithful in his work and in devotion to his shame, physician heal thyself. You are an edu 
duties? ders r P a First Class M.A. and you rot here in г 
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- alone but with your wife and children. Where would: 
you be if Panu were not there? . 


Panu, the elder brother had begun his life as a 
| village shopkeeper. He could not pass the examina- 
` tions as readily as his more fortunate brother did of 
whom he was very jealous, but he was lucky that he 
could get hiraself established sooner, He had just 
finished his lunch—Don’t talk of him, mother, I 
wonder if he ever passed those B.A.s and M.A.s, You 
remember that Manish who could never compete 
with Atin, now rides, would you believe, in a Stu- 
debzker and he is one of the shining high ups in the 
local bar, earns thousands, has three houses in the 
town, and lots of property. He helped me in that 
contract because of Айр. And here is this fool who 
has been seven times in jail but he could not cash 
оп them. He should be ashamed of himseit. v 

Yes, he had felt choked. He had just begun-his 
— lunch. Не could not eat any more, though he was as 

hungry as he could be. He finished it somehow and 
retreated to his room wondering what had happened 
to Minati. 

She was lying on the bed down with fever. 
Worries, want of nutrition, lack of proper medicine, 
uncongenial and unhealthy surroundings апа re- 
‘peated child bearing had ruined her iron constitu- 

tion. She was now a wreck—a shadow of her former 
self. She was suffering from many ailments almost 
bordering on consumption, 


- WIFE'S HARSH GREETINGS р 
Let our motto be—-we hesitate 
not, we dedicate ourselves. 
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She opened her eyes but her greetings were 
harsher. From her sickbed she almast acreeched 
yourself in the river, die die, die and let me 
йе too. Let there be an end of it. 

Atin stood thunderstruck at the swift 
shower of abuses, He understood her anguish. 
He took her hands and almost whispered — 
Don’t get excited, Minati, calm yourself, 

The memory of the day when he had 
married her in strange circumstances and 
Sue his vow of celibacy, came to him in а 

ash. 

He went back to school—the institution 
which he had reared with his blood and 
thought, There too he was unwelcome, He 
was a little late, The Headmaster was critical 
tbout it. In fact, he was jealous of this 
acholarly man who was the beloved of the 
students but everybody had one word for him 
—unpractieal, Nobody,—not even his students 
took him seriously. 

To-day was his birthday. He had passed 
many many years in this dark dismal world. 
Three persons had crossed his life more than 
anyone else. à 

Shivasankar Babu's was the first name 
he remembered, Atin was his great favourite. 
He was the leader of a grouP of young men, 
passionate and sincere, He had the power to 
radiate enthusiasm. Behind a rough exterior 
worked an alert mind with a persuasive 
personality. He could talk nicely and sweetly 
and with conviction, He had a revolutionary 
background from the Swadeshi days. Then he 
crossed into the Gandhi era, From the limbo 
of oblivion, Atin could still recall his stento- 
rian voice—Do not wait for results, Mother 
reveals herself in a land of darkness, disease 
À —— and death. Let us light at least one, lamp 
E Co, drown yourself in tne river, there, Let something be attempted and some- 
| 


ONE А : thing done. Let our motto bewe hesitate 
Е: die, die, die and let me die too Я aot We, de die — elves, Be wo eld often 
|.  Rysterically.-* ou, shameless fool why don’t you quote Gandhiji—When men are or want o 
E oo hom in time and have your meals? Go, drown food, my duty is to feed the hungry. I have no other 


i, 
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duty. The human bird under the Indian sky gets up 
weaker than when he pretended to retire, For 
millions it is an eternal vigil or an eternal trance. 


MAN OF CONTEMPLATIVE MOOD 


Atindra was of a little literary and contempla- 
tive mood and he distinctly recalled that when one 
day he quoted Rabindranath as saying, "India's des- 
tiny is bound up in Narayana and not in Narayani 
Sena, .... Our battle is a spiritual battle, a fight 
for humanity. We must emancipate man from the 
meshes he has woven around him, from the organi- 
sations of national selfishness, We must persuade the 
butterfly that the freedom of the sky is better than 
the shelter of the cocoon.” Shivasankar Babu was up 
in arms and thundered—I love the poet no\less than 
you, but he lives for the morrow. When the house is 
on fire our duty is te soak 1t with water. You cannot 
soothe suffering patients with a song from Kabir. 


Atindra was then about nineteen and he used 
to listen to such harangue as if it was a gospel load- 
ed to the brim with passion, It used to have the same 
effect as an electric shock. And to-day Shivasankar 
has gone up the ladder in every way, He is not 
only busy in councils, conferences and committees, 
he is not only a banker, a newspaper proprietor, 
chairman of many a development concern and ac- 
tively associated with half a dozen companies with 
financial interest in a dozen others, he is engaged in 
drawing up big plans for country’s progress, People 
know him as the great planner, He is often abroad 
in missions and delegations. Big limousines wait for 
him, cavalcades of car follow him. He holds meetings 
in air conditioned rooms, Dictaphones take his dic- 
tates, linguaphones repeat them in different langua- 
ges, Atin met him once or twice and when at the 
urgent remastrance of his wife or brother had given 
а hint of his desire to serve the country under him, 
the reply was—‘Atin, don't forget, we have to fight 
the battle in many facets, You are doing solid work 
on one front. I would be wrong to withdraw you from 
there. They also serve who wait and pray. Your 
place is in the village. You are suited there, You 
wil not fit in here. Well, when I have settled these 
big things, I wiil also come and join you, Don't worry. 
Carry on. . . . . If you want a grant for your 
School, I can arrange. 
talking to others. 


Another was Anita, the sister of his 
Sribilash. They first met at a party meeting. She 
was a girl volunteer. He was а post-graduate 
student. Schooled as he was, Atin had peculiar 
ideas about women co-workers. The girls had to be 
avoided to the extent possible and their services 
accepted to the extent necessary. 


Anita sensed the puritan in him and one day 
plainly asked him —Do you think that we are mere 
hindrances ? Can’t we be helpers and associates? Is 
the world full of males only—or do we only drag you 
to hell and dissipation? 


No, no, why do you say so? 


Then why are you afraid of us—We are not 
tigresses or sorceresses. We don’t drink blood in the 
night, nor lure you in the day. 


DREAMER OF CELIBATE LIFE 


Atindra could not answer, He was silent, Both 
the brother and the sister were great admirers of 
him, the sister particularly, who was then in the Lo- 
reto, stifdying for her graduation, But Atindra lived 
in his own ivory castle of prudery and used to dream 


,  of.a complete celibate life in the service of the mo- 
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. . ©’ And he would be busy 


classmate 
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Can't we be helpers and associates? 
Is the world full of males only? 


therland, untramelled and untouched by a woman. $ 


Yet Anita waited and waited and only the other day 
she married. Anita to-day was a big barrister's cule 
tured wife and vias a great Social success. She was 
a society girl without whom no party or picnic, no 
dinner or dance, no charity or variety show would 
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succeed, 


- Only the other day, Atin was in Calcutta on 
‘ Some business and he accidentally met Sribilash, who 


was hurrying to the Stock Exchange for a deal. Atin 


had purposely avoided them since he left Calcutta. _ 


Anita had tried to keep up contact by  correspon- 
dence. The replies she received were laconic. Some 
of her letters were left unanswered. Gradually they 
ceased. With years came a vell of silence, 
was enthusiastic ^o see him and gaid, Hallo—Atin, 
what brings you here? Has the 'prodigal returned 
or is it the triumphal entry of the Sage, the Saint 
and the Wise, not the weak, the lowly and the lost 
like us ?—Well, my dear, falnt heart, what's all the 
news? How is everybody ? 


Atin replied—What’s there to say? We do nof 


, create news—we are hewers of wood and drawers of 


water as ever. 


I see you are still the old village pedagogue. 
Now that the battle is over, what makes you stick to 


your village? Anita was saying also—What was she 


Sribilash - 
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saying? — 


eo 


She is as hearty as before, as iive-wite of , 
one could be, You know my boy. You missed the bus, | 


IM 


She waited and waited—if I may say so confidene | 
tially now—for you and she married«Ajit only the . 


other day, only when she learnt finally that you 


TF. 





ef bounds. Well, you will be glad to know that 
has a chubby boy—and she has named him 


What ! 
- Yes—in your vnd perhaps. 
Atin stood stupified 


W , Atin—I am in a hurry. Why. not drop in,. 


oon? I wil ring up Anita too. To see you 
foürteen years will be a treat.  - 
 No,iàm dier by 3 o'clock train. 

ye, bye, then, better luck next time. 


DRY OF COLLEGE DA YS 


і His m memory went е © his college days. Anita’s 
Ше: lbs Те t boy, more so ë- 
е p js P cm inclinations towards 
him, H RON М him to goto Engine’, 
` either to б? Cambridge or be called to the 
bar. Hé Was himself а member of the Gray's Inn, and 
ЖО lawyer. Much аз he had sympathies 

à tha national movement, he would not think of 

Up à son-in-law from its ranks but with a 
‘oversead éation he might be initiated into 

fo füodern society. Any other 

jung Män Would have jtimped at it. Not Atindra, 
adamant the uhprae and the fool When he 


<a to jail » оп account of picketing, Anita was - 


0 arrested büt she was discharged 
E rnm og ee 
ome him at the jail gate with a big garland on the 
y ot his release. Not that Atin, did not feel attract- 
towards her but he was so full of his own ideas of 
V ng: the country, that he thought marriage in a 
whose liberation was yet to come, as out of 

ion. And when there was no such possibility, it 
not only not proper but positively immoral to 
urage even the smallest romantic yearning in a 


: Yet, he married and married in circumstances 
ond his control. It was almost a conspiracy of 
stars. He had been to a village to attend a rural 
erence. There an incident happened. A marriage 

| to be celebrated in the village. The bride was 
‘much aged according to village tradition, 
ty-three to be correct, and it was only her luck 
somebody hed agreed to marry her. What did 

| tter if i was sixty-seven and that was his fifth 
matrimonial performance? Instead of being grateful 
р a groom of such experience, fidelity and honour 

з being arranged by her maternal uncle, the girl, 
fool as she was, locked herself in, and took some 
п. There was an uproar, The marriage party 

ke and confusion reigned. The police came. At 
3 o'clock in the night when she was a littie 

, it dawned suddenly on people that here was 

at social offence if she could not be married 

e the daybreak. The whole family would be 
ised. It was 2 tragic scene, the uncle wild and 
usted beating his breast, mother weeping and 

z, the daughter staring aimlessly with tears in 
eyes and the relatives running helter skelter. 
v people camt® to know that Atin was un- 

ed and he was of the same caste and creed, 
mother üragged her daughter and put her at 
eet—Save us, do not refuse. Have pity. Do not 
ith her if you do not want to. But let her have 


1 nia the atmosphere, the weeping 
e. —— mother, the very absurdity of the 
to 


veg dee tian aiu 
the pros 


ceeding which seemed to him to be nothing but a 
tragic farce. By the time he recóvered his compo- 
sure, it was a fait accompli. It was a marriage in 
haste and repentance at leisure Not that Minati by 
herself was an undesirable girl She was the usual. 
village type, not an educated or cultured one, but 
she was healthy, hardworking and alert. Naturally 
Atin's thoughts went hovering round Anita, who was 
still then unmarried, though past thirty. He felt a 
vacuum which could not be filled, yet he tried to 
drown it by a vanity that he had saved a poor girl 
from being the victim of a social injustice. 

Another shadow also flickered before his mind’s 
eyes. That was Satish, the indefatigable One could 
not expect to get a more devoted companion. He was 
not only a friend but a philosopher and guide. In 
flood, famine, in committees, conferences and cam- 
paigns, in jails, picketing and*lectures, wherever 
Atin was, he used to be there also, helping him, nur- 
sing him, taking charge of him. For years he was 
his ideal and idol and served hir like a slave look- 
ing after him with a warmth which was really 
touching. Yet he also one day told him—Atinda, 
Don't be a fooi Nothing succeeds like success. For 
success you must have money Without it nothing 
flourishes. Organisation, unity, party. discipline, even 
integrity, depend on money, that sweet honey. You 
can serve your cause much better Atin looked at 
him stupefied—what was Satish saying, Satish of 
all people. 

Atinda, it is very good to be an idealist but the 
world is crude and exacting. A raw world wants a 
raw deal, It is red with its teeth and claws. A machine 
requires oil and not water. Life is real, life is ear- 
nest and mere frustration is not its goal. Be prac- 
tical, join us. With mone” we can do many things. 

He remembered he had told Satish—let one or 
two at least remain in the old fold. Let a tiny lamp 
burn than a million volt power light. 1 wish you ail 
the good luck. 

Now Satish is a big gun. He is an influential ` 
businessman of many millions. Call him a rac- 
keteer, profiteer or interested in market, black and 
white. Many charities depend on him. Many trusts 
are run by him, schools, colleges, dispensaries. He 
has power, position and prestige. He makes and un- 
makes people He is a patron of art and literature. 
Men follow him, women encircle him. His speeches 
are quoted in extenso. His реше have place о? 
pride in every paper. 


TREATED AS A CHARLATAN 


And he, Atindra Nath, who mastered everything 
from the Vedas and the Upanishad to Marx, who 
understood theories of nuclear bombardment and 
atomic annihilation and talks of the concept of-a 
brave new world, who had gone to jail as many times 
as his idealism could give vent to, whose knowledge 
was encyclopaedic, whose heart was one of gold, whose 
sense of decency and decorum was beyond reproacn, 
who had dreamt dreams of an unborn man and its 
lost heritage and who was trying to give effect to his 
ideas in his own way, was treated as no better than 
a fool or а half mad ог a charlatan or at least, a 
dreamer or an idealist. He was still a village teacher 
on rupees fifty-five. He taught gerundial infinitive 
to his students and stories of Clive and Umichand. 

Yes, he had failed and failed miserably.. There 
was no doubt about it. He could not become a leader, 


' though he had the making of it. He could not be- 


come а lover, though he was loved intensely.» He 
could not become a rich financier though he had 
opportunities of it He could not become an omlinary 
householder even. His mother frowned, his brother 
— wife railed а him. Children looked 





By SUBODH GHOSH 


LL this fash was about Sukumar's chard did he ascribe his ecstatic experience, a je ne | 


marriage, not about any problem i quoi, of many a shiver down bis spinal СО! 
really justifying the attendant E’ 0t mary a 8 | 
tension. The moment Sukumar used to close his eyes he 


The whole shebang would per- could see seated in the inmost recesses of his soul à _ 
haps have boiled down to the man—the triumph of renunciation. In his ecstasy he 


uu eee GER пене Briss ` used to hear the call of some one within: ‘Lead me | 
and solemnising the wedding at unto Light! Lead me unto Light!!' And in the inter- | 


the auspicious moment through ruptions of his meditation he could get glimpses of 
the matrimonial rites prescribed by the Shastras: a an anchorite melting into thin air. : E. 
process, perhaps nothing more or nothing less, of 
conferment of social dignity on a purely biological 
instinct. 


. Sukumar had repeatedly declared his intentions 
io his friends, “Only waiting for the exam; the cail Ж 
from the Himalayas I already hear within me, iE 


more of it." k 
But bottle-necks were there in the process—one 5 
such was the Brahmacharya of Sukumar. From the But the father of Sukumar, Dr. Kailash — 
age of 12 up he had been in the habit of ritually de- attribute such reactions to a deficiency of protein. 
corating his body with religious motifs and following "You see, let him take in nutritious things and put | 
a strict vegetarian regimen. Up til now he had suc- on flesh; m won't find these d troubling | 
cessfully repulsed all importunities for his taking 
lenti] p believed as a non-vegetarian food. Novels and 
dramas he didn't touch with a barge pole. All he 2 
read beyond his syllabi was a few primers on Yoga But his mother, his aunt, his sister and еу 
_ to the successful but limited practice of which in the - the maid—none could persuade hersqlf to rest. 





coa pressure upon the doctor to select a bride 
з sÓon as possible. Delay was dangerous, 


An uneasy tempo was being sustained round the 

k by the maid, "Fie! Fie! Shame on this exile of 
son even amidst the parents! Even the lowly born 
uldn't dare perpetrate Such butchery!" 


-That was why the scheme to solve the problem 


launched: Kailash Babu would be in charge of 
lecting the bride, Kanai Babu, the brother-in-law, 


Would see to the inclinations and attitudes of Suku- 
ar; Kanai Babu was given the carte blanche to do 
hing needful to influence Sukumar "атошеріу 

S manage 


On hearing the news of his success in the exa- 
nation, Kanai Babu simply approached him. with 
| application and forced him to sign on. the dota. 
ou sign it first—the post of a Munsiff—not а. joke, 
Ind it. My dearle, а family won't be а bar to your 
hing the house into a theatre of penance; if you 

ally like to, you can do that in the style of the 
g Janak, like an eel in the slush, as the people say 


"The depressing atmosphere in the house gra- 
ally zxterwards grew stimulated: Kailashbabu had 
ompleted an inspection of a bride but the problem 
how to send Sukumar also to see her for himself 
ught worrying almost everybody in the house. 


Just at that very gloomy hour Kanaibabu 
de the announcement in exaggerated confidence 
Hindi to assure all concerned, "Stop worrying! 
awb Ho Jayega!" 


Though Sukumar didn't recover from his utter 
tachment from all domesticities, the faint sugges- 
1 of a hopeful restlessness of а sublunary sort 
ind in the blood and passions of man became pro- 
unced in him. 


But belying this hope one day the agony of a 
тр exchange between Kanaibabu and Sukumar 
'vaded the whole house; everybody's heart in the 
Started clocking away in a deep anxiety. .... 
what might bé the rub? 


\NAIBABU, MIND IT” 


` Sukumar was trepanned into studying novels 
the first time m his life by Kanaibabu. The 
important pbint was the elaborate defensive 
ition under which that study was conducted 
ting the strategic novel laid over with the unguent 
Sandal-wood and atmosphere of the room sancti- 
Py céremonially burning the incense. All this 
unavoidable because the whole gamut of his 
S WAS SO high-strung that none could ever know 
would happen next. | 


їо play on passions? Throughout the night Sukumar 
could not compose himself to Sleep suffered so to say 
from nausea. 


Sukumar remarked, "phis time I am letting you 
off With a mere warning, Kanaibabu, ming it.” 


The pachyderm of Kanaibabu met this warning 
with a counter request, "Already fixed up the pro- 
gramme, my darling, taking you to the flicks this 
evening; that picture about the tale of devotion of 
Dhruba, the young sage, is a ‘must’ for you; really 
the stuff to elevate any soul, Swear, you are 
coming !” ` 


Perhaps the experiments conducted by Kanai- 
babu were successful: Sukumar was eventually seen 
going to the picture that evening and repeating his 
visits afterwards to the picture-palaces. A letter of 
“appointment as a Munsiff also reached him at that 
time. 


But Sukumar even then could not completely 
get over thé pull of renunciation. He was still to be 
seen: lost in the occasional spells of ecstasy over the 
super-sensuous. In his garden blanched. with moon- 
beams sitting alone and inhaling the sweets of 
lémon flowers he used to feel his restless mind win- 
ging to an unknown distance released as if from the 
bondage of the grey, earthy world below to cruise 
in boundless freedom on the aquamarine sea of the 
firmament A sort of melancholy seemed  per- 

= meating his whole being—a delicious pain for some- 
“thing vague—knowing not what he sorely desired! 
Sukumar blushed in stifling his sigh. 


While returning home from the show late in 
the evening Kanaibabu ейашгев, "How did you like 
that leg-shaking?” : 


Sukumar didn't answer him instantly. Taking his 
time he opened his lips. 
"Kanaibabu!" 
"Yes, Your honour!" 


"Live I must among the humanities...” Suku- 
mar in his reply echoed this oft-quoted fragment of 
the lyrical assertion by Tagore. 


BONOLATA OF BARASAT 


“Certainly! Most certainly! Just one stich speck 
of humanity is there in the village of Barasat—the 
daughter of Yadu Bose—Miss Bonolata. Your father 
has already seen her and your elder sister is injist- 
ing on your inspection. You do it now." 


Yadu Bose was a mere copyist attached *o the 
office of a pleader; his pedigree and 
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eyes if any. She later on put her through her paces | 


honest and kind-hearted pdtra for his daughter on 
a small dot. 


Leading by the hand the slip of a girl of fifteen 
Ло his presence his elder sister remarked condescen- 
üingly, "My Suku, now Scrutinise for yourself.” 


The girl was as closely bedizened in the style 
of an opera-princess as one usually met on the pro- 
vinelal stage. With an over-size flashy Benarasi Sari 
and a jacket of coarse satin Оп she stood herself as 
a gaudy bolt of fabrics with her body over-adorned 


with bangles, trinkets and sundry other gimcracks 

brought on loan from other girls of the village for 

the occasion, The streams of perspiration swamped 

the ornamental decorations on her forehead, washed 
Ы 


so as to verify the latter was not a lame duek. 


“Satisfied! Anything discouraging?” ү: 5 


SHOW BUSINESS OVER 


The show business at last came to an end, Re- Ў 
turning home Kanaibabu addressed Sukumar, “Hullo, 


Saint-General! Do you approve of this girl?” 
Sukumar kept silent. His mien didn’t brighten 

up, whereupon Kanaibabu concluded 

spoke of anything but consent. 


“My darling," suppressing an impatient ridicule. | 


within himself Kanaibabu thought, “why would these 
girls look beautiful to the eyes trained on the pule 
chritude of à Banani Devi of cinema fame!” 


such silence 


His aunt remarked with an approving  vele- 


mence, “Served right! Why would our Suku bring tne 


Leading by the hand the slip of a girl of fifteen to his presence his elder 
sister remarked condescendingly, “My Suku, now serutinise for yourself. 


down to her throat in different currents the coat of 
eoarse chalk which powdered her face by proxy. The 
girl with vacant stare and breath caught up moved 
in front and stood herself like a sacrificial beast. 


Undoing expertly in half a jiff the neatly done 
chignon of Bonolata his elder sister began, “Verify 
it, Suku, séé this nape, though of a village girl, but 
not the sort I found of many of your college girls— 
grimy, oily, sticky. ... Lord save те!” 


„Ніз sister seemed to be téaching a lesson on 
physiology. She took hold of the chin of Bonolata, 
turnede it once to the left and then to the right to 
allow a thorough scrutiny, ordered to open her eyes 


s to detect, the cast or sightlessness of her 


daughter of a proletarian breed? Better not to have | 


any truck with any copyist or the like.” ; 
The demand was only for a beautiful girl but this 


| 
e 


element of beauty subsequently assumed the OÓlyme | 


pian status of an obstacle. 2 

Dr. Kailash went on inspecting .bride after 
bride; but the embarrassing point was that noné 
appeared otherwise than beautiful in his eyes; and 
that was why Dr. Kailash's certificate of beauty Wes 
taken at a very high discount by all 


Sukumar, the first born, who was -to live -in 
life-long partnership, fairness dictated should 
consulted first and others afterwards.’ 

Kailashbabu was himself ugly to look at. 
who delighted in slander dubbed 
Tongue." It was maliciously believed evbe the 


‘e 


Thote | 
mas “Mr, Black 
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gentleman was black. In his youth such 
ks used to cut him very deep but at'this fag 
f^ his time left his withers unwrung, 


tting on the causeuse on the verandah of his 
ow Dr. Kailash was deeply ruminating over 
this topic. Aesthetics had always remained be- 
d his comprehension. How  ridiculously exposed 
e trope of a ‘golden figure’ to Dr. Kailash—a 
ek surgeon with 25 years experience in profes- 
al ripping of the human figures in the  post- 
em house!! Who else but Dr. Kailash could claim 
ore intimate knowledge of the organic beauty? 
been so long discovering beauty as if by 
ing open its very form! In his eyes, of course, was 
ht up a beauty belonging to a different world, 
t m regret, there was not the second soul to 
te! 


p] 


U WHO ARE THEY?" 


‘Suddenly the whole house shook under the 
ous barks and mad rushes of the hound in chain 
he crashing entrance through the gate of a few 
atures of human forms. Yadu, the doctor's assis- 
in the post-mortem house and Nitai, his syce, 
running armed wiih lathis, 

But ignoring the joint man-handling by Yadu 
tai securely squatted itself on the portal a fa- 
f beggars — the microcosm of a nasty world 

bundles of dirty burlap, tattered mats, pieces of 

gated iron, s, boxes, stoves, pots, ants and 

Everyone of the house got attracted to the din. 


Kailashbabu thundered out, “Yadu! Who are 
What do they want?” 

“That bugger is Habu, taken to begging since 

? got the leprosy.” | 

__ Raising the bandaged leprous hand Habu ap- 

ed, “Have mercy, my father!” 

“Who is that old woman?" 

"That bloody slut is Hamida—an Arabian Be- 
i, driven out of the herd after she lost her eyes 
x—currently the wife of Habu.” 

fting aloft with both of her hands a baby, 
vil knew of how many days old, wrapped up 
tatter, Hamida sobbed out in synthetic anguish, 
or this soul, Huzoor! Only a cup of milk, 
or! Just a morsel, Huzoor!” 
“And who is that strapping girl?"—threw in his 


er name is Tulasi—the daughter by Habu and 


‘Their own daughter?” — 


"Yes!" came the reply from Yadu in a tone of 
Tassing confirmation. 

Tulasi with an enamelled can in her hand sat 
ess, a short piece of dirty curtain hung down- 
as her wear from the knots on her bosom; and 
the ornaments, she affected a shell amulet. 


"Fortune it was to come across the beauty of 
"ulasi! Barely aged 14 yet an unprecedented ac- 
of a rugged growth pushed into attention all 
imbs. Her dark figure looked like that of a de- 

terra cotta—jvith a bottle nose, cranium awk- 
 misshapened. A line of dental ferocity 
to spread from, one end of the jaw to the 
d all the muscles lay on the face scattered 
іп a rebellious disharmony, Even the legendary 
olence of Karna would perhaps have petered 
the shock of a leok at her repulsive sight, But 
dded, “For their keep they are to depend 
pon her beggings"  — 


to establish in its place a new grog shop. That part of 
the urban area was declared out of bounds for them. 
Habu began pathetically, “You are our father Huzoor! 
Be kind, Huzoor, allow us to live by the carcass-dump 
—I won't come near the human habitation; [ swear 
on my Lord, Huzoor. Tulasi would do the begging : 
her body is free from any disease, Huzoor." 


His aunt cut him short, “Tell them to leave the 
place at once; their very look is turning up my 
stomach. Dear Ranu! Throw something at them 
and be finished with it quickly." 


Ranu replied, *Of my woollen blouses giving the 
one with tears, auntie! That would protect the baby 
from the cold." 


"Give that and a sari as well if torn, to cover 
up the shame » s 


"| WILL SPEAK FO? YOU" 


"So you go now"—assured Dr. Kailash, “I will 
speak for you, but mind. You are not coming near 
the human society!" 


Aiter the withdrawal of Habu with his repul- 
sive world amidst his splutter of blessings for the 
doctor, another bout of discussion about Tulasi 
began to exercise the minds of all. hbabu re- 
marked with a chuckle, "Did you mark specimen 
of beauty in Tulasi? Take it from me, she also would 
be married away!" 


The maid. retorted, “No doubt about that but 
the so-called marriage may be everything other than 
a real marriage.” . do 7 


Kailashbabu completed the visit inspection 
of yet another bride—Debapriya, the sister of Nanda 
Dutta. That girl was not bad yet Sukumar's personal 
interview was advised desirable, 


So Debapriya was produced for the purpose. Her 
age seemed submerged in her obesity, forehead was 


spacious, chin shapely tapered down and eyes roun- 


dish; complexion was slaty but smooth, strains ої 
Mongolian breed were perhaps vaguely disguisec in 
the specious Tibetan shades of her pair of eyebrows. 
Her lips were always atremble in a smile all the 
while perhaps because Debapriya might be aware of 
her ludicrous corpulenee, She had a sweet voice wit 

an admirable skill for music, i 


Sukumar was non-committal It was not in 
Sukumar's grain to commit this way or that, 'The 
conclusion became obvious the girl was not up to his 
choice. A 


| Dr. Kailash felt gradually heading to a sort of 
how-d'ye-do. The problem was growing tó be a much 
involved one. One after another various snags and 
catches of peculiar nature began to present them- 
selves. The mere beauty irrespective of pedigree, cul- 
ture and financial status was not regarded as suffi- 
cient to tip the scale. 


FAMILY PRIEST IN SCENE 


In the meanwhile Mr. Bhattacharya, the family. 
` priest, butted into this affair and contributed in his 
way his quota towards the further complication: of. 


the issue. All the members of the house were. suit- 
ably harangued by this Bhattacharya to make them 
honestly believe the business of matrimony to be a 
metaphysical affair wherein the selection of a bride 
should be conducted with careful references to the 
virtues and characteristics of all the women $0п- 


nected with the family of the bride either as а 


friend or t. Bride, the me 


« 





be taken lightly—not certainly in the manner of 
commandeering a woman with a notice or no notice 
at ап. Such non-Aryan malpractices won't be 


*encouraged by any means, 
x But beautiful she must necessarily be as beauty © 


was regarded as the virtue of gods and goddesses 
only. 


This once Dr. Kallash conducted with an utter 
care and fastidiousness he was capable of, the ins- 
pection of another bride, the daughter of  Anadi 
Sarkar, Miss Anupama, well educated and beautiful. 
Anupama looked a bit over-aged for Sukumar, She 
could have been deseribed as very slim or a near 
spindle-shanks. The existence or otherwise of her 
facial was a moot point, but doubtless there 
was an accent of aristocracy in ‘her -deportment, The 
deficiency in her beayty was amply compensated for 


-by her education. 


This time Бапи came forward and put In a 
caveat, “No! How could she hope to be a match 
with her beauty of a skivvy?” 

Sukumar was like a baby-saint—a model of 
innocent immaturity—guiltless of the diplomatic yes 


.. and no of this world. Was it that he was shy to a 
fault? Perhaps it was. And from his reactions it be- 


1 
x 


t 
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| so on and so forth. 


E 
T - lash. Tulasi with an enamelled plate on her hand 
` was sitting by the side of the jardiniere on the 
verandah in front of the study of Sukumar. 
‘From nowhere darted Yadu into the scene and 


& 


i^ 


came evident he was not agreeable 
to that proposal of marriage. 


His aunt once again concluded 


io an aggressive air of justifica- 


_ tion, "That's better, the verdant of 
. that Anadi—a notorious skin-flint— 
trying to me ge the whole busi- 
ness елор parting with a penny ! 
Is he imagining a glut of bride- 
grooms in the market|?" 


THE SHE-DIVINER 


In the meanwhile a she-diviner 
made her appearance to warn her 


. aunt against an" concession in res- 


pect of the virtues and t' e pedigree 
of the bride. Examining the horos- 
cope of Sukumar, the she-diviner 
broke into an astrological abraca- 


“дарга which she herself concurrent- 


ly annotated to mean Sukumar was 
sure to get within a year a very 


` charming wife, a Government ser- 


vice, ample money, much happiness 


me in locating the head and tail of your sense | 


the beautiful?" 
“How now?” 

“Its very plain. Can't you call beautiful 
hair and ugly the skin if they are dark? Isn't. 
funny? Has your immutable double-standard been _ 
laid down in ether in an everlasting ink?” М 


Taking in his breath Dr. Kailash recited, “Twin 


a conceit! I take off my hat to your aesthete!! р 
Kanai—have you really ever visualised how ша 
look your species behind the aesthetic exagge 

tion about anyone with eyes as large as covering the 
whole territory between the ridge of the nose and _ 
the ears?" 


Kanaibabu mer his agreement, *Just said 
You would never exactly know in how Many wa 


dices! But in respect of beauty man has dev 
a working standard. , Take for example that of 
anthropologists. . 


“Damn your — a push of so many n 


hide-merchants," snapped out Dr. Kailash. “Let them - 
accompany me into the post-mortem house; I will 
skin off two corpses and place before their ‘genealo- 
gical experts the challenge to classify and distinguish 

before me a Negrito from a Mediterranean or _ 


*Hai Chookru ! What are you doing there?” challenged _ 


Dr. Kailash. Tulshi with an enamelled plate on her hand | 


“Най сһокгее ! What are you 
doing there?" challenged Dr. Kai- 


joined himself in the challenge, “Get up, 
rogue—marking time to lift and run away with 
something!" ; 

Dr. Kailash softened, “Don’t abuse, tell her only 


to sit outside the gate.” 


Getting Kanaibabu in front of him Dr. Kailash 
addressed, “Hullo Kanai! Would you people be now 
merciful to grant this wretched soul a reprieve from 
this embarrassing toil? Have you by now come ac- 


| ross the beautiful bride of your expectation?" 


 . «Богу Sir, we haven't so far; but. not — 
pains fo that." И | 


bloody. 


was sitting by the side òf the jardiniere on the veranda.. 


Proto-Australioid I know very well the mea- 
sure of their feet—don’t babble much to me about 
these anthropological magpies!” 


Kanaibabu sought the earliest E to 
beat retreat from his presence. 


But buttonholing Kanaibabu, Dr. Kailash began, 
“Dear Kanai, I know I am dubbed by|peonle as ‘Mr. 
Black Tongue’ behind my back; can you imagine any 
misbehaviour more barbarous? This race of vaunt 
homo-sapiens, a brood of so many Morons, unable 
slough off a mere taboo is pluming itself on its cul 
ture!! This bally pack of јаскапареѕ!” . `~ 

As the wrath began to cool off.a bit Dr. 
lighted a cheroot. ' 


| “KEEP AN EYE ОМ н. Я L 





tiful bride in the house of Satya Das. Scarcely 
nad he stepped across the gate when he marked Yadu 
ind Nitai before the study of Sukumar engaged in 
ous exchanges with Tulasi. 


“You bloody rascals! What the hell are you 
joing there?" - 


Tulasi taking the plate in her hand legged it out 
compound. Yadu and Nitai fumbling futilely 
ething of an excuse dropped into an abrupt 

] Kailashbabu then turned towards Sukumar 
ind addressed in à shout, ^ do you keep your 
örs open? That bit of fluff I find pottering round 
d round your study for some days past. Be on your 
d, keep an eye on her—noné would ever know 
she would make off with something or Other. 

you follow?" 


After that addressing Sukumar's mother Kailash- 
babu went on, “Just returning after seeing Momota 
—the daughter of Satya Das. As for me I have almost 
iven my final approval. It now remains for you and 
ukumar to go and see her. Please do it soon and be 

һе with this business. Have mercy on me this way." 


The due visit was paid by them for the inspection 
Doubtless there was ап uncommon 
Her complexion had impene- 


darkness of =the new 
jon, all her limbs stamped out with an unfeminine- - 


arshness; the massive array Of bones in her wrists 
nd elbows and the masculine shagginess were among 
ler points strong enough to cause аў virile man to 
plush to the roots of his hair. Her image of beauty 
ed the robust structure of a Dravidian heroine— 
a mat of fibrous hair, coarse and frizzy, adorning 
er ample skull like a shiny mass of sable clouds on 
peak of the Mount Nilgiri. It was Sukumar who 
crushed under the hard stare of Momota—a stare 
of à specimen of wéaker sex gone abegging for à 
band but a stare wherein sparkled unclipped even 
a single bat of the eye-lid an unblushing scrutiny, 
g the choice of one's Own husband; Sukumar 

as being taped by Momota. 
In his introduction Satyababu spoke of the 
plishments of his daughter, of her industrious 


ture due to her sound health. In her student life, 
“was méntioned, she bore away all the prizes of the 


yort-meets. 


Returning from his visit of inspection Sukumar 

ropped in sulks after reciting the details of the phy- 

pnomy of the girl for the benefits of other members 
e family. 


- His aunt grew a bit worried and began to turn 
her head a dilemma, "That's the regret; the dowry 
tantial here, gifts and donations will also be 
y, but to what use of all this against the ogrish 
cture of her!" 
Dr. Kailash didn't change his mind. 
ime to take a firm stand on the 
, he would not surrender himself to the opi- 
of others and make again a thorough fool of 
ise.’ ., | 
1 WILL GO TO WAR". 
. But, as always, 


— d PIE too much of his 'shoulders 
Ww atya Das e settles my ma: е there— 
tell him betimes—I will go to war” N 


On hearing the horror implicit in his warlike déci- 
sion his aunt got the gooseflesh, his mother left tne 
kitchen and got herself engaged in the initial bout 
of quarrel with Dr. Kailash in his drawing room, But 
that incident was not adequate to alter anything. 
Dr. Kailash this once was as firm as anything. He 
was absolutely decided not to budge an inch, 


Sukumar's mother exploded into a ery, “Thinking 
of marrying away your son with that model of ugli- 
ness! Do you think your son would ever tread her 
shadow? Better send your son ifito exile from your 
house with a pair of tongs than arrange Stich à 
marriage!" 

But no dent was visible in the determination of 
Kailashbabu. Nothing excépt the date he léft to be 
fixed up. T | 

Sukumar ordered Ranu aggressively, "Listen, you 
are to inform me as soon your she-diviner presents 
herself in this house in future." 

"Which divinft you mean?” 

"I mean the one who said soothingly about my 
getting a charming wife, money and all that......1 
want now simply to uproot her tongue.” 


Dr. Kailash overheard this brutal dialogue and 
boiled over with rage. Calling in Sukumar's mother 
he placed before her the angry question, “Could you 
tell me what are you all up to?” 


With much trepidation and looking Dr. Kailash in 
the face Sukumar’s mother replied, “What is the 
matter, dear?" 


"Wish your son to be married?" 

"Is there any doubt we won't?" 

"Tell me frankly do you want an honest bride 
or a beautiful bride?” . 


Sukumar's mother paused for someé time. and 
replied with diffidence, “A beautiful bride." 


"That's settled. So you give me now in writing 
whom to be taken as beautiful—the one with wasp- 
like waist and mature, opulent breast and só on 80 
forth........you must now write them down........ 
I wil conduct my future inspections of brides with 
reference to the characteristics listed by you." 


At such an outrageous proposal it became difü- 
cult for Sukumar's mothér to keep her temper in 
check. Collecting herself she remarked, "Better you 
stop doing your inspections; leave it to us." 

“Many thanks. So may I deem myself relieved 
of the burden?" 7 Ы, t ета | ^ 


“You тау.” · 
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А sort of commotion one day in the direction of the garden attracted the attention of the doctor, 


former peaceful routine—attending to hospitals and 


devoting himself entirely to the examinations of 


corpses in the post-mortem house. 
COMMOTION IN GARDEN 


A sort of commotion one day in the direction of 
the garden attracted the attention of the doctor— 
Yadu and Nitai were seen in the throes of an action, 
dragging Tulasi by her scruff out of the garden. 

“What is the matter, Nitai?" 

“This chip of the girl is a perfect rascal—Huzoor, 
throwing stones at the master's study because she was 
not paid by our master. See! how deep she put her 
teeth into my hand!" 

Dr. Kailash burst out, “Simply intolerable! This 
get of а beggar taking the proverbial advantage of 
an inch! Hand her to the Police if she treads my 
compound again.” : 


Even after being conducted outside the gate she 
struggled to throw like a mad woman a few more 
stones whereupon Dr. Kailash advised caution, "Al« 
ways keep the gate under lock and key.” 

The time was the afternoon of that very day: 
Dr. Kailash was about to enter into the compound of 
his house very late at night after attending his 
patients when Tulasi on her tip-toe was sneaking out 
of the gate like a thief. On seeing Kailashbabu she 
broke into & run. On raising the alarm Yadu and 
Nitàl présented themselves then and there armed 

- with lathis, 


In an extreme disgust Dr. Kailash remarked, 
“What are all these? The gate is flung open, lights 
aré still burning on the verandah and also in 
Sukumar’s study, my drawing room is Open and you 
people* are all awake, yet that shrimp of a girl 
managed to ста away with gu booty so Successfully ! 
How str nge !! Ir 


| 
| 
rummage the whole house, “Made hay of m oon! | 


Who has done it? Where is the phial of sêm 
kept on the table! Who has removed it? Who has иј 
done all these?" 


HAPPIEST NEWS OF THE DAY 3 


That day was not at all good—the sky was ovér- | 
cast and threatening since the gloomy morning. On | 
that day Dr. Kailash was duly informed py Kanáibabu 
of the discovery of a beautiful bride—the daughter | 
of Jagat Ghoshal. Sukumar and many others had | 
approved of this girl—a flawless one in respect - 
pedigree, education, culture etc. 


Dr, Kailash congratulated, “Thank God! You 
people have at last discovered something I will call | 
the Alladin’s Lamp; doubtless it'sethe happiest news | 
of the day!” | 


“To-night you will have to perform the advance 
ceremony of blessing your daughter-in-law.” Эд 


"I will.” 


Just at that moment was brought by Yadu thé | 
news of the arrival of three corpses. 74 


Dr. Kailash whereupon told Yadu, “Get moving | 
now and be finished with their dissections or else in 
the evening I shall be busy in the blessing ceremony | 
of my daughter-in-law to-pe.” | 


Entering the postmortem. Hout Dr. Kailash | 
addressed his assistants, “Seems “unusially cloudy, 
Yadu! Can't see anything clearly, put on those iw 
big gas lights.” . S 


Placing the instruments into a &umlah and roil- 
ing up his sleeves Dr. Kailash spoke to Yadu, "Shall 
we be benighted to-day?" 


“Certainly not, Huzoor!” assured Wadu. - 





I will dissect iu for you; only one would 


\ 
` “Now place on the table the one you like. ty 


The doctor started as the cover was removed 
the corpse on the table. 


‘Ah! Who is it Yadu?” 
E BEGGAR'S DAUGHTER 


the meantime Yadu stealthily managed to slip 

the room. On hearing the query of the doctor 

came inside to reply, “You are right, Huzoor, it is 
ашел, the beggar’s daughter." 


pnr. ‘Kailash’ stood for a few minutes looking 

ely at Yadu who in this space of a few minutes 

с the dirty sari and the blouse with innumerable 

nts x the body of Tulasi and threw them down on 
Fas 


At his second attempt to slip out of tne room Dr. 

h roared out, “Where the hell are you going?" 

the corpse well with spirit, pass on the bottle 

eucalyptus oil, burn some camphor and another 
light." 

"One more unfortunate!" A — cy 8 cha- 

sed his — Dr. Kailash laid his hands 


The skull was sawed into two. The knife in Dr. 
ash’s hand went upon the corpse dancing, cut- 
and breathing stertorously. The throat was 
) open longitudinally, trunk separated by a few 
Fous blows of his knife; and the ribs were broken 
professional skill with a pair of pincers by Dr. 


37м \ 
The’ eye-lids of Tulasi seemed to be laden with 
slitting them apart with his pincers Dr. Kailash 
e pair of restful eye-balls bedimmed as if in 
gloom of a shock of injured affection: the dehy- 
whites of eyes were thoroughly crumpled up; 
ymal ducts looked morose through over-shedding. 
_ “Аһ! Perhaps weeped piteously before her death!” 

ked Dr. Kailash. 


Surely Huzoor!” went on Yadu. “Cried she must 
, Huzoor! It’s a ease of suicide which people 
mpt in a pet and then cry for life to death.” 


“Might it be a case of strangulation?” — sus- 

ed Dr. Kailash and brought more suspicion into 

| examination. But where was the mark of assault? 

‘mass of vocale chords was as unwrung as the 

pipe was intact. The robust tongue lay soaked 
cessive saliva! 

0 “much saliva! Perhaps had her last fill before 


"Yes, Huzoor, these beggars usually die of over- 


veteran anatomist was this Dr. Kailash but he 
was struck dumb by this ugly Tulasi. How 
rent corpses—from the chaste one of woman to 


through his hands! The veteran 
ough couldn’t keep count of them 
ое insides, their inner beauty 
colourless. But Tulasi had whipped 


flowers: the white matter of the brain looked like a 
largish pat of butter and the buoyant а and 
ventricles lay like a pair of lotuses; тугіаф of glossy 
membranes drooped like silken hangihgs; the 
network of fine capillaries seemed merged in every 
mysterious corner of the heart. 

Dr. Kailash was complete'y engrossed; he gazed 
on at the muscular fibres—red and arranged -layer 
upon layer with a faint sprmkle here and there of 
white fat appearing like ice-dust—at those arteries 
carrying the life down the spine. 

Dr. Kailash drew the light closer to himself and 
pored on: a colonnade of glands—large and small- 
coruseating like so many broken pieces of crystals; 
the aorta reposing in perfect restfulness! Profuse 
bubbles of lymphs stood at the connections of arte- 
ries. The mass of fibres and the set of young bones, 
bathed in glandular secretions, glittered in the light 
of day like so many precious stones of the casket with 
its lid taken off. 

Dr. Kailash became thoroughly possessed and lost 
himself in a reverie, “Was there anyone to bother 
about the beauty of Tulasi! A day might come when 
the blight of this dark attitude of man towards 
woman would clear away: a lover might be born in 
future to glorify this beauty; perhaps a new Тај- 
mahai would go up to enshrine her memory 
Let me cut it out 

Dr. Kailash brought his mind out of his reverie 
to his dissection table. Yadu advised, *Huzoor! You 
won't find the mark of any assault in this part of the 
body; open the belly.” 

With a single blow of his knife Dr. Kailash 
ripped open her stomach and found himself on the 
spot where the fangs of death had cut the thread of 
life: a ball, stewed in pancreatic juice, of undigested 


pieces of bread, sandésh  and.....and  bella- 


“Murder 17 

The knife dropped from his hand on the floor 
with a metallic resonance which seemed to frighten 
Dr. Kailash. 


The carotids of Dr. Kailash swelled in excitement, 
beads of perspiration looking like so many crystals of 
brilliant dripped from his forehead on the floor. 


CREETING HIS GRANDSON 


Again in a fit of acute restlessness Dr. Kailash 
drew near the table. Taking up the knife. in а 
swoop Dr. Kailash cut two ties in the abdo of 
Tulasi. Holding in the nickel grip of ‘the’ forceps. he 
lifted up as if with an immeasurable affection | ап over- 


soft, shapely foetal sac—the membraneous world: fer- 
tilised in the maternal fluid—for holding the human 


race. In the serpentine embrace of arteries seemed 
to lie crushed and crumpled up a baby Asia turned: 
blue as though with the bite of poison. 


‘Dr. Kailash's lips were quivering in an unbearable 
agony; just at that moment came in Yadu and called 
out, “Huzoor ! Huzoor !" On getting no response Yadu 
slipped out of the room and — PIDE by the 
side of Nitai. 

Nitai enquired, “Yadu! Why so йн delay ? 


What is he doing ?" 
"Perhaps the bloody 


* grandson." З 





By SANTOSH KUMAR DE 


HE news spread like wild fire 
throughout the office, that 
Phani Sen, the despatch clerk 
was an author. His first novel, 
or rather novellette, was just out, 
and the library of the office 
recreation club had received a 
complimentary copy from the shy 
author himself. Phani Sen had 
handed over the copy to the honorary librarian as 
shamefacedly as if he had committed a crime, or at 
least a nuisance, by having fathered a novel. And 
the librarian, a fellow clerk, had looked at Phani's 
blushing face with admiring eyes. 


“So you have written a novel?" The librarian 
- had asked. A question quite superfluous. And Phani 
had answered something like *I am afraid, I have." 


Phani had seemed to be very particular that the 

librarian should keep the matter secret. But the 
treacherous librarian betrayed him by circulating the 
fact till even the bearers learnt that the innocent- 
looking Phani Sen was not so innocent after all, that 
he was clever enough to have produced a work of 
fiction, 
1 was a: love stacy: a very simple boy-meets-girl 
or girl-meets-boy affair. Of course there меге 
several hurdles the lovers had to cross before the 
ma onial music was sounded, for readers (includ- 
ing readeresses) feel cheated if lovers win each other 
too easily. Besides, it is the obstacles that fil most 
Space эю as to make up the proper length for a 
; a Vini, Vidi, Vici or I came, I saw 


vtero. 


but he could not help feeling a difference. Ho 
much he tried, he could not get rid of the blus 
consciousness that he was the first novelist in 
history of Bengali (or perhaps any) literature 
was at the same time a despatch clerk too. As | 
Jooked at the faces of the other clerks in the off 
he noticed, or imagined that he noticed, admirati 
in some and hidden envy in others. He Secret 
pitied the obvious enviers and felt like telling 
that everyone cannot write а novel ;—ge 
genius, a gift from God Himself. 


THE TERRIBLE SUMMONS . 


A few days later, Phani was summoned to 
chamber of Mr. Bose, the Boss No. 2. The Mane 
Director was, theoretically, the Boss No. 1, but as | 
meddled very. . little in the A day-to-d 
affairs of the office, Mr. Bose was practically 
Boss. He had a very high foreign degree, had 
in Europe for several years, and on his way 
home had brought with him an English wife. 
personal steno was a lively and lovely lady 
knew no language but English. And ngbody in 
office had ever heard Mr Bose utte 
English. Even the bearers knew spo 
cause they had to know. It seemed to 
fancy of Mr Bose—this insistence on Egglish. £ 
in the office called him mad: of course behin 
back Phani Sen’s heart started trembling at 
terrible summons. Why did Mr. Bose want him j 
his chamber? But Mr. Bose’s summüns was 
Bones — and ёо he ust ant E 
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- You can’t stop them rushing into your | 
| head even during the office hours, can you? 


| Mr. Bose, smoking his eternal pire was dictating a 
| letter to his steno-secretary. He beckoned Phani to 
sit down оп a chair, Phani hesitated. 


| “Sit down, please,” said Mr, Bose. A command 
in the garb of a polite request. Phani obeyed 
instinctively. 


—— Mr. Bose finished his dictation in а few moments 
and then turned to Phani Sen..“I am glad to learn 














| And what was this Mr. Bose after all? With all his 
foreign qualifications, as they say in common 
Ер , апд his fat salary and foreign wife, his 
| luxurious bungalow and all that, what was Mr. Bose 
but a dignified clerk? Any stupid son of a wealthy 
| father could go abroad, come back with a foreign 
| degree and a foreign wife, and then fil a high 
salaried chair. But an author? Well, there is no 
‘Such royal road to*authorship; it needs real genius. 
‘So Phani Sen, who had previously felt so small, now 

much bigger than the fat-salaried dignified 


EN dt big, 
before with a costly smoking pipe between 
3 th, 





` INTERVIEW WITH THE BOSS 


. "Let me see now," said Mr. Bose. “You have 
working in this office for something like four 
, Am I right 2’ 


“Nearly, sir,” said Phani. 


(^ “Despatching 2” 
E А „Ф 
Er you start writing? Only recently 2” 


|? ме Sir. Even. -before--I -became the despatch 
| Ари I used to write short stories for some 
E ` «Е see,” said Mr. Bose. "I am afraid you must 
“be haunted by story-plots off and on? You can’t 
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stop them rushing into your head even during the 
office hours. Can you ?” 

The talk was taking a dangerous course, it 
Seemed to Phani. Was Mr. Bose hinting that he was 
neglecting his office duties by racking his| brain for 
story-plots ? s ? 
“І do not allow outside thoughts to intrude upon 







my duty hours, sir,” he said. 


voice betrayed his nervousness, and brought a smile 
in Mr. Bose's lips and eyes. 


The tremor in his 


"I was not hinting that, my friend.” Mr. Bose 
said. “You have been doing your routine job very 
efficiently, without a single Slip so far. I never 
thought you had it in you to write a novel. I am 
glad, very glad, that such routine work has not been 
able to crush your creative faculty. You are not 
even & matriculate. Are you?" 


"I am not, sir" said Phani, feeling a little 
humiliated, 


“Good,” said Mr, Bose. “All the more remark- 
able. Of course, I have not yet gone through your 
book. I have asked my servant to buy me a copy 
today. Our Head Clerk told me it isn’t a bad novel. 
And I hope I can believe him. But, you see, 1 
always prefer to know things at first hand rather 
than blindly accept somebody's opinion." 


Phani felt humiliated to learn that Mr. Bose had 
asked his servant to buy a copy of his book. But 
after all a Boss was a Boss, and he swallowed this 
humiliation, Only he said, "But, sir, will you be able 
to follow a novel written entirely in Bengali ?” 


Mr. Bose burst into a good natured laughter. 
“Why not?" he said. "Isn't Bengali my mother 
tongue? Why, didn’t you know that?" 

“And do you know," he added, “Mrs, Bose is 
also learning my mother tongue, I shall ask her 
also to read your novel and tell me how she likes it. 


Let's hope she will like it.’ ; 


E 2\ BUTS 








seemed to Phani half encouraging, half humiliating. 
No furthet summons from Mr. Bose, Phani wondered 


whether His servant had bought him a copy of the 
novel уеб 


COMMÁND—AN HONOUR TOO 


One day he was surprised to receive an invitation 
to attend a private literary meeting in the house of 
a well-known citizen of the well-known city. In 
one corner of the letter of invitation was written 
one word COME, under which there was the 
unmistakable signature of Mr. Bose. To Phani this 
meant a command; an honour too. 


Phani went to the meeting. Mr. Bose was there. 

He received Phani with & smile and introduced him 

to the host and some of the guests as an author, 

and seemed rather proud that this author was a 
member on the s of his own office, 


ZZ 
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I— I couldnt even dream 
that you are Jadukar 


“I call him rather remarkable,” Mr. Bose said 
to those to whom he introduced Phani. “Drudgery 
Of his routine work has, instead of damping, rather 
warmed up his creative faculty, and his very first 
novel is quite promising." 


The meeting was meant for a reception to be 
given to a German poet on visit to India. The 
German gave his speech in broken English. Then 
the host rose and said: - 


"Gentlemen! Allow me now to disclose a secret 
to you. All of you have read and re-read the 
wonderful writings of ‘“JADUKAR,’ the modern 
"wizard of Bengali belles lettres, and admired them. 


You do not yet know who the author of those 
writings really is, Who is the man hiding behind 
the *pen-name 'JADUKAR'? He has been very 
persistent in keeping himself concealed behind 
the pen-name; I don’t know w 

э | cic iioi 


. Taking courage 


in both hands, and risking his keenest disples: 
I have decided to take him by surprise today and 
Here is the mysterio 18 


betray him to you. 
‘TADUKAR.’” 


He walked over to Mr. Bose and embraced 


The shock of sudden surprise was writ large on 
face. It was no pose; even a child could feel 


Everybody was spell-bound, The name JADU- | 
KAR’ was really а name to conjure with, The ageret 
had so long been very zealously guarded, and /there 
were hundreds of guesses, all wide off the mark. It - 
was farthest from everybody's wildest surmise that 
the anglicised Mr. Bose, husband of an English wife, 
the de facto dictator of а big commereial firm, was 
the most distinguished living writer in the werld of 
Bengali literature. b 


WE ARE BOTH AUTHORS 


The shock of surprise was most violent on Phani | 
Sen. He sat glued to his seat, stupefied, silent, | 
statue-like. B 

At the special request of the host, backed by all | 

the guests present, Mr, Bose, €. 
the one and only ‘JAD ; 
gave a very lucid Bengali version. 
of the German poet’s just deliver 
ed speech, for the benefit of those 
who had not quite been able to 
follow the German poet's mu 
broken English. He also rec! 
some of his own Bengali ve 
translations from the е 
poet's finest poems. Мг. Воғ 
recited wonderfully, and his tran- - 
slations were as beautiful as ori- 
ginal Bengali poems of the hig) 
est order, none of them smackin 
of translation. The whole audien 
was spell-bound. - 


There was tea and light r 


freshment after the meeting. M 
Bose had Phani seated by him 
with great affection, and took 
him in his car after the ea 
and-drinking (tea of course 
affair was over. 

“I beg to be forgiven, sir," said Phani Sen 


tears in hls eyes. 


“Foolish young man. Why weep?” said 
Bose, patting lovingly on Phani’s back, 


"I.I couldn't even dream that you are ‘J. 
KAR,” Phani said. “I took you to be a pe 


` snob, an anglicised highbrow with supreme conte 


for your mother tongue. I, as an author, felt m 
superior to you, sir, if you allow me to make a ¢ 
breast of it all. Now I learn, to my infinite shame, 
that I do not even deserve tò touch a particle of 
dust of your shoes, Can you ever forgive me, sir 


“Forgive ?" said Mr. Bose, S g with 
anger. “I shall never forgive’ you iÑ you mem 
superiority or inferiority. You are an author, 
now that my friend--heseso-tseaehesoüsl y, given 
long-cherished secret away, I am an. author too, *1 


are both authors, That is all.” à 5 
(Adapted into English by Alt E: 





A BIRTHDAY PRESENT ` 


_ X Continued from page 116 ) 


askance, fellow workers dubbed him as a puritan and 
idealist. Others said that he was unpractical. 
felt choked. Tears came into his eyes. He had erred. 
‘He had been worsted in life's struggles. What had he 
gained by these tall talks of idealism? Life's broad 
aim was to be happy. That was the only 
ha re of its success. Renunciation was 
- melely a negative phase, One must enjoy. 
One must fulfil. One must fructify. Mere 
negation, mere denial would not do, In what 
way was he a better man than his cousin 
Girin? He was not even a matriculate. Yet 
he had a good job in a mercantile company. 
His superiors liked him, He ate, drank and 
| was merry. He had secured jobs for many. 
Even his mother had one day interceded 
^ for Atin—Why not get him a job in 
Calcutta? What, a 1st Class М.А. like 
tin da in our office? Are you mad? 


Well, there was Bikash, He was happy 

too with his Guru and his Ashrama, He 

‘ould say—Atin, see, this is the world. 

Without divine help nothing can be done, 

‘Everything is illusion. Take refuge in 

‘Him. Even that perhaps would have been 
of some avail. 


. Atin was completely absorbed in his 
houghts whence he was suddenly aroused by 
ome body calling him gently and reveren- 
tially — Masi .rmahasaya — sir — 
-— Atin looked up and found a young man 
in short and shirt, standing before him. He 
ould not immediately spot him and simply 
sked — Sorry, I cannot m 


Sir, I have been out of this place for 
the last ten years, I was in Burma, You 
| remember the Samantas of Jagadishpur and 
d uncle Raghu Mondal, 
Oh! Yes. '. 
You will recall that twelve years ago 
hen my uncle said he would no longer be 
le to help me in the prosecution of my 
udies, my widowed mother tried her level 
best to get a free studentship for me in 
е local school but the Headmaster was 
ot only adamant but turned my mother 
t, because I was not too bright a boy academically. 
Ой were there and you told my weeping mother 
at she need not bother about her + »n's school fees 
asked her to send the boy to school as usual. 
Yes, Atin remembered. Quite a sizable portion of 
з meagre rupees fifty-five had been wasted like 


Atin said—Well, well, I am so glad 

sings to you, my boy. What brings you here? 
_ He said a little hesitantly—Sir, I have a duty to 
rform. He p. dust of Atin's feet and kept there 


bundle of убїеѕ. , m 
What 15{ this ? Atin asked a little irritated. 


UPtÀ'S HOMAGE 


Sir—he replied«—It is the clearance of my debt, 

u paid my school fees. I am now by God's grace 

ng handsomely. Why should I not pay back 

what you gaveane? My mother always used to speak 
2 diio — 


S. Tm xus du Б 
d A Sans bali 


dear, do not forget your Mastermahasayak debt. That. 
debt of course cannot be repaid. It is not|the amount, 
Sir. It is my homage to you. Please, p , sir, dp 
not refuse. — 
Atin felt elated. He was transported to hign 
heavens. Here was a mother and à son who had not 


‘Sir, I have a duty to perform.’ He took the dust 
of Atin's feet and kept there a bundle of notes. 


forgotten him. All his sense of frustration and 
weakening of fibre vanished as if by magic. 

No, no, I never gave it to you as loan—Please do 
not ask me to take it back. 1 

The boy was insistent too—No, my mother's soul 
would not rest satisfied if I do not do this. I gave 
her à promise at her deathbed. 


Atin thought for a while and then said—Well, you 
hand over this money to the Headmaster and tell him 
to utilize it for a poor student. There should be only 
one condition that the boy should be told that when 
he begins to earn, he should, if possible, support 
another deserving poor student in his turn and that 
boy in his turn should do so. i 

Atin was now his old self. His birthday had 
fulfilled itself. Nothing was lost. He remembered 
the poet—Life’s last dope of love was mans final 
blessing. Nothing ends, all but begins. _. 


(Translated by the author from 
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Cprodibing countries (excluding China and Japan) 
are shown below- 


In million lbs. 


Production Export Area 
i 715 505 803 
- Ceylon 413 410 516 
: Indonesia 101 83 185 
. East Africa 62 51 82 
: Pakistan . 56 10 16 


_ 80 far as the volume of export is concerned, 
Ceylon is very near to India. Tea from Ceylon sells 
more easily in the world's market for its quality 
which is less divergent than Indian teas, This is due 
mah y to the general altitude advantage of the 

ntations in Ceylon. Also, Ceylon has experimented 
the processes of manufacture, and cheaper varie- 
; using latest non-traditional methods of produc- 
tion have been placed in the world’s market which 
competes more favourably with other teas of the 


‘Next to Ceylon comes Indonesia which suffered 
‘setback during the World War II. The tea indus- 
| both these two countries solely depends on the 


ational market as internal consumption is not 
high. With the cessation of Amsterdam as an inter- 


ugh third in importance, Indonesia is far behind 
India and Ceylon and as at present it may not 


itself be à great rival to the two main producing 


tries. 


AFRICAN & PAKISTAN TEA 

Tem The East African countries like Kenya and 
saland have, however, made great headway since 
9 when their production was only 6 million and 
12 million Ibs. respectively. Also the other two coun- 
j, Uganda and Tanganyika are gradually coming 
in the world's tea markets, The position of Pakis- 
ein the international tea market has not been 
eady and with 27 million lbs. of export in 1949 it 

shows only over 10 million lbs. in 1958. 


: Leaving China and Japan who consume most of 


ir production and send a part to Russia, it seems 


Ceylon with its increasing production and other ` 


tages and Indonesia, Nyasaland, Kenya, Uganda 
‘anganyika are finding easy way in the world's 
kets. 
° India will, therefore, have to maintain a 
steady supply of improved quality of tea and take 
steps to expand her markets and increase pro- 
duction if she has to put a stop to the deteriorat- 
ing trends in her foreign trade. 


m examination of the position of tea consump- 
n in different lountries of the world is thus 
portant for taking a complete view of the situ- 

‚ The following figures will show the nature of 


In thousand acres. 


consumption: of tea in the different countries of the 
world: - 

Tea imports in 1958 Tea exports from 
India Pak- Ceylon Indo- East 


nesia Africa 

555 mbs. 37 
10 x 25 
" ” T 
» 7З 25 
» » 19 
5s 12 


28 
Netherlands 2 
Ireland 15 
Arabia & 
Bahrein 
New Zealand 1 
West Germany 13 4 


INDIA'S MARKET: EXPANSION SCOPE 


The main feature of world's tea consumption is 
thus obvious. Except India, and China and Japan 
where most of the produced tea is consumed inter- 
nally, in other tea producing countries, the internal 
consumption of tea is insignificant, Though India 
consumes over two million pounds of tea annually, 
her per capita consumption is low to the extent of 0.6 
lb. There is enough scope, therefore, to extend the 
internal market for tea in India which, however, is 
not the subject of our present discussion. Among 
the importing countries, United Kingdom imports 
over one-third of world’s total production and per 
capita consumption in that country is as high as 16 
105, U.S.A. which, on an average, imports one hundred 
million pounds of tea annually and is thus second in 
position in tea imports, has however a low per capita 
consumption of 0.7 lb. The other importing countries 
where per capita consumption is high are Eire, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Iraq. In total imports 
Australia; Egypt and Canada are the important 
countries next to U.K. In the two latter countries 
there is per capita consumption of 2 and 3 lbs. res- 
pectively, So, among the important importing coun- 
tries there is little scope for increasing consumption 
in О.К., Eire, Australia and New Zealand, Among the 
less important importing countries Iraq. has a high 
per capita consumption and therefore the scope for 
expansion of consumption of tea in that country is 
also limited. All efforts to increase consumption of 
tea and extension of tea market for India should, 
therefore, be mainly concentrated in U.S.A., Canada, 
Egypt, South Africa; Middle Eastern countries, 
Netherlands, West Germany and if possible, in 
some of the other European countries not so far 
invaded by this beverage. 


PRODUCE MORE & EXPORT MORE 


Expansion of tea market for India has to be 
viewed in its double aspects. In the Second Five-Year 
Plan a production target of 700 million pounds of 
tea had been laid down. It is gratifying to note that 
this target has already been reached as the 1958 
production would show. However, it is not in the 
production target of this ‘magic leaf’ in the Plans 
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‘should be studied, In а 
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Fermentation is an important process in the manufacture of black tea. After rolling, 
the leaves are put in a cool humid place to absorb oxygen, as seen in the picture. 
to make up for the deficit caused by import of eapital 
goods and basic materials as well as for creating 


employment avenues, tea industry has a great place. 
In the world’s export market for tea, India’s 


borrowing economy and economy of deficit financing, 
there can be no better policy than to go all out to 
expand the export trade, particularly in the countries 
where the sources of borrowing are located. Our gap 
between the value of imports and exports shows 2 
hollow of Rs. 300 crores at present. In a total of 
exports worth Rs. 570.5 crores of goods, tea claimed 
Rs. 136.5 crores during the year 1958. Though it can- 
not be thought of that any increase in the produc- 
tion and export of tea would by itself eliminate such 
a huge gap in our foreign trade, tea can, along with 
other items like textiles and jute products, help to a 
great extent to minimise India’s future burdens. It 
is very important, therefore, to examine fully how 
best it is possible to increase production of tea and 
also simultaneously expand its market outside so 
that our future Plans may be less burdensome for 
the posterity. 


MORE LAND FOR TEA 


However, tea has another aspect of importance 
in the economy of this country. In an agricultural 
country with a growing population, an industry 
which is essentially dependent on land not required 
for production of staple foodgrains and for which 
manual labour is required in the very nature of its 
production, has an important place in the overall 
national economy. It is, therefore, in the employ- 
ment of semi-skilled labour and reclamation of forest 
lands otherwise not useful that tea production is 
considered particularly valuable in India. In coun- 
tries where manual labour is costly in spite of other 
advantages, tea industry cannot so easily develop. 
Experiments are being made to replace manual 
laboug in plucking, and such other processes in tea 
plantations in Georgia in the U.S.S.R. The success 
ostained, however, is only partial But this is not 
likely t$ affect India ^ where unemployment of 
unskilled labour is chronic. So in the success of the 
Five Year Plans both in the field of exchange earning 


position is perhaps unassailable. She is producing 
nearly half the total requirement and commands 
more than one-third of the world's export trade. 
Also tea is now on the top of the exported commo- 
dities from India. Still, due to various reasons 
India's present position in the world market is not 
totally unchallenged. Ceylon, which is closely fol- 
lowing India in the export of tea, is already gaining 
ground in the U.K. the main market for tea. 
Ceylon's position is much better than that of India's 
in the U.S.A. and Australia and in Canada she has 
as.much market as that of India's. In Irag, Ceylon 
was almost the only importing country till recently 
but by a bilateral agreement India is sending & 
substantial quantity of tea to that country. In some 
of the smaller consuming countries also Ceylon has 
a fairly good market. However, U.K. is still import- 
ing double the quantity she imports from Ceylon, 
from India; and East Africa and Indonesia do not 
seem to be in a very strong position in that country. 
A thorough survey into the market conditions as well 
as reasons for the growing popularity of Ceylon tea 
in the five main consuming countries should be 
undertaken immediately so that the real cause for 
which India has not yet found it possible to make 


further headway is known, К 
MORE CAPITAL INVESTMENT — + 


*. OI 

Regarding the production efforgs in the industry, 
our main drawback seems to be the absence of 
increasing capital investment for replacing unecono- 
tworrmned on Page 186) 


PAHARPUR 
ee 


Paharpur Started its career with 
the blessings of God in so far as it 
was estab- 
lished in 
1927 at 
the propiti- 
ous direc 
tion recety- 
ed from 
most power- 


Di 
District—East Pakistan)" nd 
ous herb was discovéred by the 
d of His Holiness Lord Ra- 


functioning аз a full 
vedic Institution wit 
bj отец 


946 апа highly 
nd objects and 
manufactured by 


The Board of Directors and Phy- 
c € Paharpur Oushadhalaya 


1. Srl Amiya Bala Devi, ayurveda. 
sastri - distinguished P ysician 
in female diseases, 


2. Sri Dharanidhar Goswami, 
Baidyasastri, formerly attached to 
the Baidyasastrapith Hospital, 


3. Sri Kaliprasanna Sankhyatirtha, 
Saradarsanasastri, formerly Pro- 
fessor, Astanga Ayurved College. 


4. Sri Anil Bandhu Das, B.Sc. Chief 
° Chemist and Technologist. 


5. Dr. Arun Kumar Ghosh, М.В, 
D.T.M. (Pathologist), 


6 Dr. S. L. Chanda, B.Sc., M.B.B.S,, 
(Now in England). 


In the year 1957 only, the audited 
figures show that Paharpur had to 
“attend one lakh and sixtyfive thou- 
Sand sick and distressed patients. 
They have been suffering from va- 
rious acute and intricate diseases 
like Rheumatism, Epilepsy. Paraly- 
sis, Piles, Asthma, Insomnia, Nervous 
Weakness. Hysteria, diseases of the 


| eye and ear. ver and other 


diseases of the stomach, Dispepsia. 
Acidity, Indigestion, Diabetes, heart 
“diseases, all sorts of female diseases, 
Leprosy, Leucoderma Eczema, impu- 
rities of blood efc, Female patients 
alone numbered to nearly 4 lakh. 


PAHARPUR OUSHADHALAYA 
Motijheel 'Dum-Dum) 
Calcutta-28, 


For all types of Structural Works 


Please, Consult 


Messrs, KUSHUMIKA IRON WORKS. 
PRIVATE LIMITED. 


H. O.: 3, Maharshi Debendra Rd., CALCUTTA-7. 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED 


M/S. KUSHUMIKA CONSTRUCTIONS & 
IRON WORKS. PRIVATE LTD. 


H. O. — 3, Maharshi Debendra Rd., Cal.-7 


33-2936 Telegram: 


Phone Nos: | 332541 “| «FERACIER* 


FACTORY 


70-73, JELIAPARA LANE, SHALKIA. 
HOWRAH 
Phone :—66-2261, 
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THINGS | SAW TO ADMIRE IN TODAY'S GERMAN 


By SOOKAMAL KANTI GHOSE 


HEN the Executive Board of the 
International Press Institute at 
their meeting in Washington de- 
cided to hold the next annual 
Assembly in Berlin, hardly did 
they realise that the date for 
the conference would 
ultimatum 


Berlin. 


It was perhaps natural for the Press of the 
world to seize the opportunity and attend the as- 
sembly at Berlin if not for anything else but to 
have a thrill of a life-time to be at Berlin on the 
historic day of May 27. All previous records for atten- 
dance were easily broken, over 200 editors, one in 
five of the total membership of the LP.L, being re- 
, gistered. They all came to Berlin from 29 countries. 
The discussion on defence of the Press took a lively 
turn. The worried participants felt not only relieved 
put happy when the day passed off peacefully. 


TRIBUTE TO ASIAN EDITORS 


The redeeming feature of this particular As- 
sembly, to quote Mr. Donald Tyerman of the famous 
“The Economist" of London and one of the Chair- 
men of the panel discussion, was "the extraordinary 
weleome and fruitful place which our Asian mem- 
bers have come to occupy in the proceedings of the 
ІРІ” Mr. Tyerman further said, “The ІРІ. is in fact 
becoming genuinely international, It has passed, I 
think, through three phases. It was born in America 
and there were people who quite wrongly thought, 
when it started, that it was some American inven- 
tion. This was quickly disproved in the second stage, 
when it struck such deep fruitful roots in Europe—a 
great period of consolidation in Europe, which made 
it sure that ІРІ, would go on. And now the centre 
of gravity has shifted, without the basis in Europe 
being altered. Now Asia is part of it. Our Asian 
colleagues do not come here just as esoteric visitors 
from “outside who depart into a world we don't 
know. They are of us and part of us, and we are 
very glad and I think I can find no better way of 


| ening the formal proceedings than just by saying 
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that.” This time, in fact, representatives from every | 
country in Asia where the ІРІ. had members joined - 
the Assembly. E 


WELCOME SPEECH ^ 


The Assembly took place at the Kongress-halle - | 
—an ultra-modern building donated by the Ameri- | 
cans situated within firing range of the East Berlin 


border. It was opened with a political speech by the - 
Governor-Mayor of Berlin, Herr Willy Brandt. Many E 
of us heard Herr Brandt at Calcutta the other day. 
The sprightly hero of Berlin, who left his country 
during Hitler days and even changed his nationality, 
is a tower of strength for the Berliners. A man of 
conviction and zeal he is. His electrifying speech 
are listened to by every German with rapt attentio 
He is a Social Democrat and as such, he is not 

too friendly a term with Chancellor Adenauer 

is a Christian Democrat. 


These two political parties, the Social Democrats | 
and the Christian Democrats, mainly differ in their 
policy towards private capital and as such, we have 


an opportunity to notice a tussle between socialism _ 
in the strictest sense of the term and mixed economy 
which the present-day West Germany has more or 
less adopted. E al 


Herr Brandt weleomed us, the representative y 


of the Free Press and congratulated us on our deci- - 
sion to be in Berlin on the fateful day. k 


After the opening speech, when he withdrew, ec 
sat to hold our deliberations, 


PROPOSED CENTRE IN ASIA 


The Institute primarily stands for the Freedom | 
of Press and has always fought whenever that 
dom was assailed in any part of the world. 
that, the Institute thrives on the unremitting 
it renders to the Press of the world for its furth 
development, We are happy that,at the present m 
ment the Institute is examining the possibility 
organising an Asian Centre for our benefit. The 
sembly discussed the proposal at great length 4 
^appily did we hear the voice of an Indian repre 
tative who, whilecongratulating the Institute on 
laudable move, remarked that Asia was composed | 
many different countries, each of which had ‘its, 
special kind of problems. He suggested that if © 
were not possible to deal with the Asian Contine: 
in its entirety, the problems there could be tac 
‘country by country so that a good job could be 
of it, He further said that the Press in India 
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only journalistic improvement, but also manage- 
upgrading and adyice on how to get more adver- 
ement, how to build up a better circulation, how to 
ntain the progress already achieved and consoli- 
the Freedom of the Press. It was heartening to 
Mr. E. J. B. Rose, the Director of the ІРІ. 
eing to this view. At the same time, he empha- 
the value of one centre in Asia where it would 
possible to bring together leading journalists from 
ss the frontiers. Finally, he observed there was 
10 reason why both types of seminar should not be 
ranised. 


. One who has studied the progress of the Press 
the advanced democratic countries of the world 
d know how strong it is today and what enor- 
help it is capable of rendering to the Press of 
rdeveloped countries. 


ESS IN INDIA 


So far as the Indian Press is concerned, we all 
we have the strongest base of a Free Press in 
, a country wedded to the highest traditions of 
cracy. But, at the same time, perhaps nobody 
s more than we what a great leeway we have 
to make up to preserve our traditions and serve 
uickly growing readers of our country. We all 
e that with the improvement of the living 
fandard and literacy of our people, our Press has to 
d greatly to fulfil their increasing obligations. 
lust get ourselves ready for the bigger tasks 
ad and perhaps the best way to achieve that is 
dy what the Press in the advanced countries of 
ope and America and Japan has achieved. The 
posal made by the Indian representative to orga- 
seminars in different parts of India under the 
pices of the ІРІ. is the answer. One could say 
er confidently that these seminars would get 
es of the successful journalists from the more 
ed countries. I am almost sure the plan is 
ble and we might get help of a panel of jour- 
s from overseas who would be only too happy 
ome over here and help us in our deliberations. 
ps none will differ if it is said that the only 
ntee for the preservation of democracy is a 
and powerful Press. It is realised that it would 
a lot in implementing the proposal But do 
not know that there are funds and foundations 
h would be ready to promote a scheme like this? 
, to my mind, it is now upto the Indian Press 
the Т.Р. to draw up a sensible plan and work 
ds its fulfilment. 


< 


"he Assembly also had the benefit of being ad- 
d by Herr Ernst Lemmer, the Federal German 
ster of All-German Affairs, who spoke at a dinner 
he Berlin Hilton Hotel and also had the opportu- 
to listen to the guest speaker at a luncheon in 
&ongress-halle and there was one from the dark 
His Excellency Edward Okyere Asafu-Adkaye, 
gh Commissioner for Ghana in the U.K. Berlin 
also gave a reception at the historic palace 
flottenburg. Destroyed during the war this histo- 
alace has been restored to its pristine glory. 
huge big bronze statue of the Grand Elector—a 
fine specimen of Baroque, at the entrance, was, 


vere told, removed and kept under water to save 
bombing during the war. ; 

DED BERLIN 

Here at Berlin, ye were offered a trip to East 
and the opportunity was welcomed with 

mation by all of us. Berlin was originally a huge 


thus m way vould stand the dissec- 


tion. It is beyond me to describe how it was done, 
but on the surface, you cannot cross the border very 
easily although there is no wall of demarcation. 
Funnily enough, there is a number of roads whose 
two footpaths fall on two different sectors. The most 
prominent landmark dividing the city is a gate over 
a four-lined road called Brandenburger Tor, The 
only transport which comes through West to East 
Berlin without any check is the tube railway, There 
is always a warning to the passengers, when the 
train would cross the boundary station. This is the 
only life-line between the two sectors and we are 
told that thousands of East Berlin refugees come 
through this route. It is their only escape route. 


DESOLATE EAST BERLIN 


On crossing the famous gate we arrived at East 
Berlin. Our visit to East Berlin was not only short 
but restricted in the sense that we were led by the 
West German people and as such, I believe, we per- 
haps did not see the whole picture of East Berlin as 
it stands today. But be it said that what we saw in 
East Berlin is nothing but depressing. Excepting res- 
toration ofa few very famous buildings and ` 
thorough reconstruction of the houses which stand 
on either side of Stalin Allee, we found the whoie 
place almost desolate and deserted. We found the 
bombed-out buildings have not yet been pulled down 
and these gave a look of awe and ghastliness. We 
saw people, living in certain unaffected rooms of 
a huge big block of building, badly shelled and to tell 
frankly, we found the scheme of rebuilding the 
devastated city stil in а preliminary stage. Even 
streets are lighted with gases. One should not really 
compare between East and West Berlin after just 
having a peep-through but even 50, one could hazard 
the opinion that comparison between East and West 
Berlin was simply out of the question. There was a 
big query mark as to how the Russians could keep 
the same stock of Germans in such a deplorable 
condition vis-a-vis their counterparts in the West 
who had shown such remarkable capacity for reor- 
ganising and rehabilitating themselves in a manner 
which might be the envy of the world. One is just 
tempted to conclude that the Russians are either too 
strong or too foolish to keep the East Berliners in 
that pitiful condition. Or, it may be that they be- 
lieve that some day or other, East Berlin had to be 
surrendered to the West. One could see on the face 
of the people the stamp of desolation there. Hardly 
any of them could be made to talk to us. The whole 
area seemed haunted and one ‘could perhaps rightly 
think—why? 


PROSPEROUS WEST BERLIN 


On the question of: building activity one should 
go to Hansa Quarter in West Berlin. What is S to 
be Hansa Quarter is a collection of new buildings 
built by the famous architects of the world when 
West Germany organised the International Build- 
ings Exhibition. That the buildings could match in 
their colour-scheme with multi-hued flowers could 
only be seen to be believed when one gazed on the 
multi-coloured buildings of the Hansa Quarters, 


West Berlin is today an island city. One cannot 
enter Berlin by surface route if East Berlin refuses 
permit. The only available link is the air. Still, Ber- 


lin is reckoned today as the most progressive West 
German city. It has modern and huge big industries 
and every other amenities like beautiful gardens. 200, 
national parks, modern university, theatre and many 
other kinds of attractions. Althoueh the West Rer- 


liners are expected to live on their nerves perhaps - 
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they are now immunised, and so did we hardly notice 
any sign of jitters on their faces or movement. 
Although by a treaty Berlin is not a ‘part of West 
Germany it is the dream of every West Berliner to 
get back Berlin, East and West, once more as their 
Capital. It can be truly said that after very success- 
fully solving their economic problems they are suffer- 
ing from the pangs of separation and none of them 
would feel happy till they got back their Berlin and 
united the separated — — one homogeneous 
whole. But, how and when—that is the question! 


PRESSMEN'S TOUR 


The National Committee of the 1Р1. in West 
Germany arranged for us а post-Assembly tour 
round their country. The members and their fami- 
lies comprising more than 250 people took advantage 
of the offer. It was a colossal job to make us move 
from place to place, accommodate us in different 
hotels and the rest of it; it needed a great organi- 
sational ability which German efficiency and genius 
could only do. ' 


On the first lap of our journey we were ай- 
lifted by a series of chartered planes from Berlin 
Tempelhof airport to Hannover, Normally an Indian 
does not need a visa to enter West Germany but 
when you come out of Berlin which, as I said, does 
not enjoy all the privileges of West Germany, we 
were asked to show our passport. Many of us thought 
it safe to keep the passport and other documents in 
our suitcases. So when the departure time came 
many of us became upset. But the authorities, sym- 
pathetic as they were, allowed us to pass without 
presenting our passports. I remember to have said to 
the Officer-in-Charge, "Pardon me, I am a big fool, 
Ido not have my passport with me, it is in the suit- 
case". He smartly replied, *Sir, you are not the only 
fool in the group." 


CITY OF NOBILITY 


Hannover is a city of great tradition and famous 
for its nobility. But today, it has acquired promi- 
nence because of the Wolfsburg, a small place where 
the biggest automobile factory of Volkswagen 1s 
situated. One has to go to Wolfsburg through 
Hannover, Here in the evening we were accorded a 
reception by the Land Governor of Lower Saxony in 
а restaurant called Maschsee. This restaurant stands 
on a great lake and looked almost dreamy. To our 
surprise we were told that the lake was a man-made 
one. On enquiry we came to learn that in order to 
relieve the distress of the unemployed the local 
Government thought of digging this huge big lake in 
some bygone days. That only reminded us of our 
landlords who did almost the same thing in our 
villages and still today we come across a few of those 
huge big lakes. In the same restaurant the authori- 
ои of Volkswagen .Works gave us а ceremonial 

nner. 


"PEOPLE'S CAR" PLANT 


The next morning after a long automobile ride 
we arrived at Wolfsburg to have a look at the very 
famous “People’s Car" plant. We were received by 
Prof. Nordhoff who told us about the romantic his- 
tory of the plant. Originally this factory was owned 
by,the Nazis and bombed to smithereens during the 
war. But after the war, when the German people 
could reorganise the production line they brought in 
Prof Nordhoff, a wizard, who is recognised as a 
man of uncanny calibre—the proud recipient of all 


sently, the factory is running like any private nd 
try and its balance-sheet is drawn and the dividi 
declared, but the unique feature of this comp 
is that there is no stockholder nor is it owned by 
Government. So the dividend, thus declared, is 
in a separate fund and it is getting accumulated 
after year. It is said that the Government 
finally offer the stocks of this company for sale 
the ordinary investors in a manner that no 
would own any substantial stock. Here is a case 
German ingenuity, 


HAMBURG — A FREE CITY 


After lunch in the Works we had a four-he 
motor drive on to the city of Hamburg. 


Here in the evening we were accorded a rec 
tion by the Senate of the Free Hanseatic - of 
Hamburg in the very famous City Hall. To talk in 
layman's language Hamburg is a Free City and 
a State. This City Hall is also the seat of the 
Government and the building, which has been . 
tored after war, is an example of the gaudgy 
halls, one would find around Europe. In the р 
when we géntly refused the usual alcoholic drin 
attendant came with a few glasses of fruit juice a 
said to me “Sir, this drink your great Prime Mir 
Nehru accepted." He then described the occ: 
feelingly when Pandit Nehru attended a hug 
dinner in the same hall during his official v 
West Germany. Besides being one of the big 
dustrial cities, Hamburg is a supplier of our sh 
good friends, Sir B. P. Singh Roy and Sir Ramasw 
Mudaliar are their che d guests, as the Ind 
Steamship Co. buys many of their fleet of ships fro 
ship-yards of Hamburg. $ 


HAMBURC'S BIGGEST PUBLISHING HOUSE | 


Later on, at the invitation of the Dep 
of Economics and Transport, we had a tour 


the famous harbour of Hamburg which was till t 
other day the busiest port in that part of the wor 
but of late the Port of Rotterdam is competing ¥ 
Hamburg fiercely. Here I was surprised to learn th 
the cost of surface transportation in Germany ht 
gone up to such an extent that it suits the Han 
industrialists to import coal from America at a 
par price than to get coal from their own 
Valley. 


Hamburg has one of the biggest pub 
houses in West Germany, The firm called “ 
Springer" owns today one of the largest prin 
plants in West Germany and produces the maxim 
number of newspapers and periodicals, We were 1 
vited by the House of Axel-&pringer to have a l 
at their plant as also for luncheon, It was said thi 
hardly could a visitor pass through Hamburg 
out being invited by Axel-Springer, Dr, Hans 
Director of Axel-Springer proudly showed us а I 
del of a modern and magnificent 32-store ildi: 
which they are going to construct at Berlin, 
alone is the proof of West Germany’s great faith 
the island city of West Berlin. E 


ESSEN: HEART OF RUHR VALLEY: 3 


In the same evening we entrained а special tr 
to arrive at Essen, our next halt. Essen is the Net 
of Ruhr Valley, the coal and steel centre of € 
many. — 1— 

In the morning we went tò the Chamber 
dustry and Commerce of Essen on being invi 
the management where we met a cross-section 
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E TEA 


(Continued from Page 131) 


mic plantations by economic ones. Replantation and 


remodelling are the essential needs in many of the 
919 estates. This will improve the product both in 
quantity and quality. The Plantation Inquiry Com- 
Mission, 1956, has laid great stress on the need for 
production of “good quality tea at reasonable costs ia 
order to face successfully the growing competition in 
international markets and to develop as quickly as 
possible our own internal market for tea." It has 
been observed that there is no substantia] decrease 
in the cost of production in the tea estates with the 
inérease in the size of these estates and their pro- 
duction because the main operational processes for 
tea are related to cultivation and gathering of 
crops which are-done by manual labour. The pro- 





Tea is sorted according to size and quality 
before being packed into paper-lined chests. 


fesses which are undergone through machinery are 
father not elaborate and therefore do not greatly 
Affect the cost structure on the basis of quantity 
Moduced after a certain stage. The cost, however, 
caries from region to region in India because of this. 
it has been found that in the ‘non-Indian’ estates 
md ‘sterling estates’ the costs are slightly higher 
Бар fully Indian estates though in the final analysis 
his high cost is not disadvantageous to the former. 
Phe main items of increase in costs in recent years 
làye been due to increase in selling expenses, in- 
Feased costs in crop gathering and manufacturing 
hárges and gradual rise іп the wages and other ame- 
ities for factory labour. 


OST, OF. PRODUCTION 


Të has been found" that in the estates under 
Oreign agency system the cost of production of tea 
(аз been high due to the higher rate of payment to 
be management in terms of salaries and commis- 


sions. It is felt that there is sufficient scope for 
economy in this sphere. The industry pays various 
taxes levied by Central and State Governments and 
to local bodies. The main amongst them are income- 
tax, excise duties, export duty, cess and licence fees, 
agricultural income-tax, sales tax, entry tax, road 
and inland waterways tax, land tax, and sixteen 
other types of fees and taxes varying from one State 
to another. Recently, steps have been taken for 
withdrawing the road and inland waterways tax and 
entry tax and the whole tax structure on tea is 
under examination. 

There are about a dozen of Managing Agencies 
controlling the Calcutta and the U.K. auctions. The 
sterling companies under foreign Managing Agencies 
were found to claim higher prices to the extent of 
75 nP. per pound which is not solely due to better 
type of.tea presented to the 
market by them, but because 
they could sell the tea to U, K. 
trade channels more easily. 
The Reserve Bank of India sur- 
veys indicated higher profit dis- 
tribution in ease of these sterl- 
ing companies. So on the whole 
the high cost goes with higher 
profit structure and with greater 
distribution of profits. And so, 
these high costs have to be main- 
tained by a reasonably high 
price, This is the result of the 
$| concentration among a few of 
j these Managing Agencies of the 
| control of a major part of the 
| foreign export trade of tea. In 
91 1953 the average price obtained 


by the sterling , companies was 
Rs. 2.3 per pound as against 
Rs. 1.6 per pound by the public 
companies. These Managing 
Agency houses had from time to 
time imposed voluntary internal 
restrictions on production and 


exports followed by a combina- 
tion among them. Such а cartel attitude is 
against expansion of the market as this has in 
view a higher level of price in the foreign markets 
which they controlled. It was not, therefore, possible 
to have automatic development of the internal 
resources as well as assets so that the industry could 
be developed and expanded to achieve greater control 
over the international market on competitive basis. 
This attitude of slackening in the growth of assets 
has unfortunately shown itself both in the sterling 
companies as well as the public limited companies 
and also in purely Indian companies in almost equal 
measure. The extent to which payment of dividend 
had gone in some of these interlocked companies will 
be visualised if it is stated that a particular sterling 
company dealing with tea paid as much as 161-2139 
dividend in 1952 and the reason stated for such high 
dividend is that this was necessitated by “the 
financial needs of holding the company in London”, 


OTHER CONTROL CENTRES 
*. 
Before partition, Calcutta was the only place for 


tea auction in India while certain quantity of South 
Indian tea used to be auctioned at Colombo, Now, 


in addition to Calcutta there are tea auctions also 
at Cochin. Chittagong is now Pakistan's tea auction 
centre. In Caleutta the auctions are controlled by 
four foreien broker firms who handle on an average 
95% deals and get a fabulous profit rate of 
130% or more on their paid up capital. Also a joint 


steamer company controls the movement of teas and 
95% of packed teas and over 50% of loose tea for 
distribution are controlled by two firms who also have 
producing interests. 

The London auctions and the wholesale market 
there are of prime importance to tea trade in view of 
the bulk consumption in that country and re-export 
through London. The wholesale market there is 
controlled by the London firms who have Managing 
Agencies of tea estates in India. This may not 
always be helpful for expanding trade in that com- 
modity as there is possibility of deliberate attempt 
for creating short and also at time inflated supply. 
Such expansion and contraction in this sphere of 
auction both at home and abroad may not serve the 
best interest of this industry. This matter, therefore, 
needs to be examined and the question of quota 
allotment for direct export to London auctions or to 
distributing firms in London and in other countries 
may be reviewed and a policy laid down so that 
healthy expansion in trade keeping in view the 
internal needs is not hampered by any other interest. 


As has already been observed an expansion of 
trade must be simultaneous with increased produc- 
tion. A very helpful suggestion made by the Inquiry 
Commission is to set up a Replantation Fund and 
this should ensure speedy reclamation and replant- 
ation. 


TEA BOARD & PROMOTION PLAN 


With the cessation of the agreement between the 
producing countries in respect of control of export 
quota among the countries concerned and also con- 
t¥ibution regarding tea promotion, at present India 
is patronising the Tea Council in the different coun- 
tries which are undertaking some sort of promotion 
work‘ on tea, mainly through the services of some of 
the advertising consultants in those countries. The 
Tea Board has also a scheme to undertake promotion 
work abroad. It is felt that in the countries where 
tea has already been introduced and where there are 
possibilities for further expansion, eg. USA, 
Canada, Egypt, South Africa and some of the 
European countries, a vigorous promotion drive 
should be undertaken both for the acceptance of tea 
as a beverage in general and also for Indian tea in 
particular. In the countries like U.K., Eire, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Iraq, our effort should be to create 
and maintain the goodwill for Indian tea. In some 
‘ot the Middle East countries such as Iraq the already 
existing private trade channels from other countries 
parficularly Ceylon -have played such an important 

and it would not have been easy except for the 
1 trade гасе 887—1 ic 


Shipment from godown al Calcutta Port. 


; Y 
.send a good consignment of Indian tea to 


country. The bilateral trade agreement, . 
helpful, but for establishing permanent mari 
tions it is necessary to survey the tastes and 
of the people in these countries where tea has 
lished itself and make extensive contacts with. 


'channels at different stages directly, furthe 


contacts where it is already in existence b; 
people how to make good tea out of Indian tea 


-is good. Without a full knowledge of the ne 


the consumers it is not possible to expand the 

in a-country where tea is already an accepted b 
age. Further, both in the countries with | 
existing markets for tea as well as in the coui 
where tea is only being gradually accepted there 
enough scope for market promotion activities § 
for establishing contact with the different chai 
from the consumer to the importer at different 

so that through tea we can make up a substa 
part of the existing uncomfortable position in 1 
unfavourable balance in our trade. Also a г 
quality control for tea before auctions and e: 
should be immediately enforced to maintain 8 
establish the good name of Indian tea. Ss 


PRICE FACTOR IN WORLD MARKET 
But above all, the price factor is of 


importance. This’ calls for gradual Indianisa 


the industry and fixation of a ceiling of the 
dividend and Managing Agency charges. It is b 
at certain quarters that becduse of tea aucti 
London and the direct relation between the 
tioneers and the importers there and the produ 
India, Indian tea is able to’ maintain its pos 
But the question of increase in the pricé 0 
tea in the world's market as a result of this? · 





. THE KING 
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correct to the copper. They will come tomorrow 
rning for the rent. Sridam Mullick gave me a 
warm welcome and took down my address with the 
romise that he and his wife would be my guests at 
utta during the coming ceremony of ‘Dip-in-the- 
nga’. Then those boys of the Dramatic Club? They 
d hold a meeting tomorrow to draw up an esti- 
? for the purchase of scenes, robes and like 
gs they require. A rich man is an important man, 
know. Each one has his claim upon a rich man, 
won't let him alone.” 
_ Kiran was in no mood to listen to this useless 
“All right, let’s say you've done big things. 
've". With these words she lifted the sleeping 
by from the bed and urged her husband in a com- 
lling tone, "Now, take the baby. Look at it. Doesn’t 
after you in any way. Does it? Here, take it, 
you?" 
Sudhir failed to respond to the enthusiasm of 
е. He simply said, “She'll wake up Kiran, and 
; screaming. Can't we wait till tomorrow for all 
? I'm so tired and sleepy. Let me go to bed." 
Just а couple of hours after this, Sudhir got 
vn from his bed. The lamp was burning dimly in 
e room. He set it into a brighter flame to find 
n lying beside the baby, both heavily asleep. 
hir took his pen and wrote out a letter to Kiran. 
is what he wrote. 


“Dearest Kiran, there was an element of un- 
th in all that you heard about me. True, I had got 
Ob, but the pay was forty rupees and not one hun- 

and fifty, as you heard. I had taken a house in 

ta. It was a tinshed with walls of bamboo 
Tips and a cemented floor, and not a three-storied 
ding, as you heard. But thanks to the slump in 
market, I lost my job a week ago. I had rented 
house in Calcutta, hoping I would bring you all 
ve with me, and had paid half a month's rent. 

s all that has come of my hope—the loss of half 

mth’s rent. God alone knows the sufferings I 

rwent during the last two years. Being tired of 

ggarly existence in the city I came here for a 

rest. But you, my people at home, and others 

here in the village, seemed to have conspired to- 
ther to drive me out of the place. The whole day 
I have vainly tried to speak out my feelings to 
one, but no, nobody would allow me to. So I 
ite here what I failed to speak. 
“Out of this month’s salary, I had a sum of ele- 
|Tupees and twelve annas left on me, after de- 
ting the hotel charges, the house rent, the pas- 
money from Calcutta, and clearing а small 
n I had taken of a peon of our office. Herewith I 
se a ten-rupee note for you all This may be 
y enough for the following: a gold necklace for 
by, rental due to Keshab and his group, scenes 
obes for the Dramatic Club, and fare for Gan- 
son from here to Calcutta. If anything is left 
& may go to fulfil any other desire which my 
may be cherishing in his heart, or you in 
...Me? You needn't worry for me, for here 
back to Calcutta again with seven four-anna 
n me." e 


.Next day Nibaran was seen going about telling 
2 in.the village, "That's the chief trouble about 
dce-;ob. A wire came in at midnight yesterday 

office. Early this morning I saw him off at 

tion. His boss would not depend on anyone 

-....He is after all the Head Assistant in his 
Mc v; : E 


GESTAS 
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then suddenly everything grew blank. Nicolai felt 
himself falling and instinctively reaching out to save 
himself felt his fingers come in contact with the rough 
earth. The roaring in his ears still persisted and as 
Nicolai raised himself to his feet cautiously, he found 
himself on a rough road, that led up and up to the 
crest of a hill. All around him was a vast multitude 
and the roaring he heard was the clamour of their 
voices as they shouted at him. “Seize him,” they 
cried, “he is another of these thieves that has evaded 
justice too long,” and there was a concerted rush 
towards him. 

Fear lent wings to his feet. Springing up 
Nicolai rushed madly up the hill and as he 
neared the crest he looked up and all but fell pros- 
trate again, for there clearly defined against the 
darkening sky were three crosses. Nicolai would 
have turned back for he realized that this hill was 
the place of execution on which malcontents were 
crucified; but the crowd gave him no respite, for 
seeing him hesitate they came surging after him,-so 
that he rushed straight towards the crosses. And 
now Nicolai remembered. This was the day on 
whieh three wellknown criminals had been executed. 
Dimly he recalled something about the central 
figure. Surely this was the false prophet who 
claimed to work miracles and of whom some men 
said he could raise the dead. In his present predic- 
ament Nicolai had little choice. Behind him came 
the angry crowd eager for his life, while before him 
stood the three crosses and the Roman Guard, rest- 
ing on their spears and watching him curiously. 
With a final burst of speed, Nicolai left his pursuers 
far behind and dashing through the guard of 
soldiers, flung himself on his knees at the foot of the 
cross on which hung the false prophet, Clasping the 
rough wood in his arms, he gasped, "Master, save 
me, save me." 

For a moment the eyes of the dying man opened 
and as he bowed his thorn-encircled head, a great 
drop of blood fell on Nicolai's heaving breast and a 
gentle voice murmured, “Gestas,” 


WALKS CALMLY TO CALLOWS 


In a moment a new life seemed to enter the 
cringing thief. Amazed that anyone should know 
his secret name, he struggled to his feet, his fear 
gone and a great peace and contentment in his heart. 


"The little runt seems to have passed out, Bill. 
Help me get him to his feet," and strong arms would 
have raised him but Nicolai, with a strange new 
courage, brushed those helping hands aside and rose 
swiftly to his feet. Then, as the warders watched in 
amazement, he walked calmly towards the gallows. 

And now as he moved towards those fatal steps, 
the noose, hanging so menacingly before, seemed to 
glow with & bright celestia] fire. Like a sleep-walker 
he mounted the gallows and stood rigidly below the 
cross-beam. He was not conscious of the black mask 
they placed over his head. Always above him was 
that glowing circle of light and when the final plunge 
came, Nicolai heard nothing of the clang of the trap- 
doors as they fell apart. For an instant there was 
wild confusion in his mind as the trapped blood 
roared and raced in his ears and his heaving chest 
sought vainly for the breath that would not confe. 
Then suddenly there was silence, a deep, brooding 
silence as if all Nature had hushed herself to listen 
for one deep, solemn voice, filled with love and com- 
passion; and Nicolai heard himself called by the 
name he had so long d : = А 
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Buddha Gaya: Неге stands the remnant of the sacred Bodhi Tree under which Lord 
Buddha was absorbed in meditation for six years and attained Enlightenment, 


BUDDHIST SITES IN 


By DR. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, 


INDIA 


M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 


Professor of History, Lucknow University 


AUTAMA BUDDHA, whose gospel 
marked the greatest revolution 
in the religious life of Asia in the 
sixth century B.C. and whose 
religion even after the lapse of 
two thousand and five hundred 
years is still professed by one- 
third of the world’s total popula- 
tion, has left his abiding foot- 
prints on the land of Uttar Pradesh. Buddhism was 
a memorable turning point in the history of Uttar 
Pradesh and that of India and Asia as well. Most 
of the sacred sites of Buddhism are to be found here 
and €hey are held in special veneration on account 
of their great historical value. The Buddha was 
bern in the Lumbini grove which is now in Nepal 





in the immediate vicinity of -Uttar Pradesh. He 
preached his first sermon and proclaimed the Wheel 
of Law at Sarnath, near Varanasi. Sravasti, the 
capital of Kosala, was the scene of the greatest 
miracle that the Buddha was called upon to perform. 
Sankasya, in the district of Etah, is a holy spob 
unforgettably connected with another thrilling 
miracle that occurred in the life of the Blessed One. 
And, it was at Kusinagar, in the district of Gorakh= 
pur, that the Buddha finally passed into Nirvana. | 
Uttar Pradesh is thus intimately associated. with m 
eventful life and legend of the Master. 

Among the hallowed centres of Buddhism, 
Lumbini, where the Master was born, ranks first. It 
has been identified with Rummincei which lies inside | 

(Continued on Page 142} 
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| THINGS | SAW IN TODAY'S GERMANY: 


(Continued from Page 135) 
perts representing different industria] activities of 
the Ruhr Valley. A lively discussion ensued and we 
were acquainted with all that we wanted to know 
about the economies of the famous Ruhr Valley, 
The Chamber not only gave us all the informa- 
tion we asked for but also arranged for us a special 
helicopter flight over the Ruhr Valley to have a bird's 
eye view of the largeness of its size and the topo- 
graphy of the place. Apart from looking at the huge 
big chimneys and yards of the sprawling factories, 
the thrill of a first helicopter flight gave us im- 
mense pleasure. After the flight, the Ruhr Settle- 
ment Association gave us an informatory talk about 
the route and we must say this was again another 
case of German thoroughness, 


MUSEUM & INDIAN PICTURES 


Essen and its surroundings are a unique 
amalgam of art, culture and industry. Here, in this 
city, after the dry talk on industry and commerce 
we were offered a visit to an excellent museum called 
Folkwang Museum, This is, strictly speaking, a 
picture-gallery. When I was expecting to look at a 
few good specimens of folk art, I was surprised on 
entering the Museum to find the famous pictures of 
Picasso, Renoir, Gauguin, Van Gogh etc, etc, But 
little did I know what more surprise was in store for 
me in the next few rooms. Looking at a picture I 
failed to see the same trait that you find in standard 
modern European painting, I looked at the 
catalogue and found the name of a living and well 
known Indian modern painter. In the couple of 
rooms next to that I saw te my great happiness at 
least 100 Indian modern paintings. To name only à 
few, I saw Jamini Roy, Chintamoni Kar, Amina 
Ahmed, Biren Dey, Sailoz Mukherjee and many others 
from Bombay, Delhi and Madras, Is it not, that 
whenever we think highly of an Indian painting, 
‘we think of the Rajput, Kangra Valley, Ajanta or 
coming to the more modern times, we think of 
Abanindranath or Nandalal? Never did I know that 
our modern painters could be grouped with Picasso 
and others and would be hung in the same building. 
To complete my surprise, I found, besides the famous 
European modern painters and the Indian painters, 
there were no other paintings coming from any 
other parts of the world. Naturally, we few Indians 
felt not only grateful to the Curator of the Museum 
but extremely happy and proud too. 

Here again in this industrial city we went to a 
park called Gurga Park. This has a wonderful 
setting. It is a combination of botanical and zoolo- 
gical gardens with provision for modern sports and 
other entertaining activities, The terrain of this 
park is hilly and the authorities have provided a toy 
train which took us round the Park and I must say, 
we all behaved like kiddies, 


In the evening, the newspaper publishers of 
Essen invited us to a wonderful restaurant called 
‘Schwarze-Lene’ situated in a unique position. This 
place was far away from the city, down in a gorge 
of a mountain, overlooking a beautiful lake, Here I 
may recall I first saw birds and heard them singing. 
“5000 YEARS OF INDIAN ART" 

The next day in Essen was more pregnant with 
pride angi pleasure. The programme was to go to 
Villa Hugel—the famous residence of the Krupp 

to witness the most carefully organised “5000 


‘i 
SNPs 1 


dedicated this famous building to the promotion of 
art and culture since 1947. This mansion situated in 


idyllic surroundings is easily one of the finest build-  - 


ings in Germany. The special committee under the 


TS 


s. 
n. 
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trusteeship of Krupp is running this palace and it is - 


now a famous home for artistic and scientific exhibi- 
tions. I cen vouchsafe the opinion that it is one of 


the greatest examples of an industrialist’s love and 


regard for art. 


At the reception in the Villa Hugel no less a man 


than President Theodor Heuss—-the then President of | 


West Germany came to meet us. The Indian Ambas- 
sador in West Germany was the guest of honour at 
the luncheon. This exhibition of Indian art has 


= 


created stir in the realm of art lovers of Europe, To  - 
select India and to present such a colossal exhibition — 


of Indian Art is the greatest proof of Germany's 
admiration and respect for India. The German 


authorities took three years for preparation, a € Р: 
УР 


ber of experts came to India more than once 
closely studying the different museums and confer- 


red with Indian experts, to be able to select the art - 


runs to the unbelievable number of 420 pages. 


being present on the spot I could feel the enthusiasm r 
of the numberless people visiting the exhibition. A 


torrent of questions was showered on us, in faet; 
almost idolised us for being Indians. 
These two visits gave me the thrill of a life» - 


time—my chest bulged out, never in my life did 


I feel so proud. The couple of days that we. 
passed in and around Essen might give one @ 
feeling that not only industry but precious art 
is also looked after very properly in this famous 
city. I have ever felt that if the Art and Culture 
of any country is to thrive and be saved, the 


industrialists along with the government must 


take the responsibility. 1 was extremely delighted 
to see a living proof of my contention. ; 


CITY ОЕ EAU de COLOGNE 
After having a look at the unique entertainment 


centre called Swimming Opera we arrived at Cologne  : 


by motor coach. Cologne has 
reputation being the original producer of Eau de 
Cologne and also for its twin cathedral, Here onê 
may see the remnants of the great Roman Walls and 
of olden civilization. In recent times, Cologne has 
acquired prominence being the city very close fo 
Bonn—the capital of West Germany. In the evenin 


acquired worldwide | 
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we were accorded an official reception by the Federal — 


Chancellor which was 


( attended by the Federal 
Chancellor himself. 


the top of seven mountains. The hotel Petersberg .S - 


not only uniquely situated from where one can see 
the river Rhine flowing, but is a historic hotel where : 


а number of political decisions had been taken. Dr, . 


= | 


We were taken to the very - 
famous hotel called Petersberg which is situated on - 


i 
"2 


Konrad Adenauer not only greeted us but gave us a? 


very illuminating talk. I am proud to say that, f 
German Committee thought it fit to present mi 
before the Chancellor and the exclusive interviey 
that І had with His Excellency will remain ever 

in my mind. The ttle telk. that F bad 





















(Continued from Page 139) ; 
"Nepal on the outskirts of the district of Basti. It is 
accessible from Nautanwa, a station on the North- 
Eastern Railway, ten miles away. Lumbini is a 
romantic place which was included at the time of the 
Buddha in the little State of Kapilavastu, ruled by 
ihe Royal family of the Sakya clan. The garden 
which marks the place of the Nativity of the Buddha 
has continued to be one of the most prominent 
| themes in Indian sculpture and painting. 


Ei 


Here stil stands an Asokan pillar which serves 
commemorate the Emperor' pilgrimage to the 
red site in the twentieth year after his coronation. 
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Sarnath : 



























e inscription which says that the Buddha was born 
ere definitely locates the site of the Lumbini garden 
and sets all doubts about its identity at rest. Because 
f its sanctity, the place rapidly grew into a pros- 
perous city. The famous Chinese traveller, Hiuen 
ang, visited this place and calls it La-fa-ni Grove. 
e has left glowing details about the buildings which 
le saw here. Near the pillar, there is an old shrine 
earing a representation of the Nativity of the 
faster in the manner in which it is described in the 
üddhist texts. The Nepal Government carried out 
rtial excavations at the site some years ago, but 
e results thereof are not yet known, 


Sarnath or Saranganath (Lord of the Deer) 
ch lies some four miles to the north of Varanasi 
the birthplace of Buddhism.- It has been immort- 
ed by the Buddhist texts under the name of 
hipatana or Mrigadava where the Dharmachakra 
eel of Law) was first turned by the Master in 
year 528 B.C. In other words, it was here that 
е Buddha -preachéd his first sermon to his five 
ormer associates. , 


The sermon which he delivered here was 
ently based on the supreme knowledge he had 
gained at Uruvilva, near Gaya. It emphasized the 
middle path which leads to salvation. This path 
stands for the great eight-fold way of life—right 

Views, right. aspirations, right speeh, right conduct, 
З tight livelihood, right exertions, right mindfulness 
and right contemplation. Besides, the Buddha 
explained the supreme knowledge, the knowledge of 
‘the chain of causation, and of the four-fold truths, 
of suftering, the conoucst 
i makes conque pev 
1 E Sa 
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BUDDHIST SITES IN INDIA. 





It lies some four miles to the north of Varanasi. 
was originally named Mrigadava where Lord Buddha 
gave the first sermon and turned the “Wheel of Law". 
The photo shows excavations of the site going on. 


ble. This sermon heralded the Rule of Law and 
thereby set the Wheel of Law in motion. 

There is a picturesque legend about Sarnath, 
which is well worth recapitulation. In one of his 
previous births, the Buddha was the master of herd 
of deer in a forest where Sarnath was later founded. 
Once the ruler of Varanasi came there for a hunt 
and began killing deer. The Bodhisattva Buddha 
implored him not to kill the animals indiscriminately; 
he volunteered to send a deer every day. The King 
accepted the proposal and went away. After this а 
deer was regularly sent to him each day. Among the 
herd there was a pregnant doe, and when her turn 


unborn child to be killed. The Bodhisattva, 
was touched, and so he went to offer himself 
in her place. At this, the King was so much 
moved that he at once ordered the stoppage of 
the killing of the deer. Thereafter the forest 
was left for the exclusive use of the deer, and 
was accordingly called the Deer Park, 


INVADERS’ DEPREDATIONS 


In the first few centuries of the growth of 
Buddhism, the Deer Park must have been a 
popular place of pilgrimage. But, it was in 
the time of Asoka that it acquired a special 
importance on account of his magnificent 
monuments, of which a pilar engraved with 
an edict and also a relic tower containing a 
portion of the corporeal remains of the Buddha 
have still survived. Sarnath maintained its 
celebrity under the successive rule of the 
Sungas, the Andhras and the Kushanas, In 


the golden age of the Guptas, Sarnath witnessed per- 
haps its best period in the field of art and Sculpture. 
After the Guptas, the Hunas pillaged the place. But 
the damages were soon repaired, and from the account 
of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, we get a fine 
glimpse of the prosperity of the place and its numer- 
ous shrines and monasteries, In subsequent periods 
Sarnath continued to grow in size of opulence until 
it was finally overrun and sacked by Mahmud of 
Ghazni and Muhammad Ghori, 'The depredations of 
the Muslim invaders were so cataclysmic tht after 
the twelfth century A.D. nearly the whole of Sarnath 
was buried under its own dirt and debris. : 


Sarnath lay in oblivion until 1794 when the 
chance dismantlement of the Asokan stupa for bricks 
led to the discovery of its historical importance. The 
subsequent excavations of Colonel C. Mackenzie, Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, Major Kittoe, Mr. Oertel, Sir 
John Marshall, Dr. Konow and Messrs. Nicholls 
Hargreaves and Dayaram Sahni laid bare, among 
other things, the great monastic buildings, stupas, 
shrines and sculptures which had once adorned 
Sarnath. Practically all these ancient remains are 
connected with the Buddhist religion, and they cover 
a period of more than one thousand and five hundred 
years from the third century B.C. to the twelfth 
century A.D. A fine museum which was built in 1910 
now houses the fine portable antiquities of this place. 





The ancient remains of Sarnath are spread over. 


a considerable area. As One arrives at the place, 
the first monument which catches the eye ig a lofty 
brick mound, locally known as Chaukhandl. It is, 
in fact, a stupa which commemorates the place where 
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came, she protested that she could not allow an. 





THINGS | SAW IN TODAY'S GERMANY 


(Continued from Page 141) 
great leader of Germany revealed to me not only 
his intimate knowledge about India but also his deep 
sympathy for our problems, 


BONN: HEART OF POLITICS 


Now on to Bonn. Although we saw quite a bit 
of resurgent industrial Germany this time we were 
going to meet the heart of political Germany. So 
this day was unique being quite different from other 
days. Till it was made the capital, Bonn was only 
known as university town and the birthplace of 
Beethoven. After the loss of Berlin they perhaps 
decided to transfer the seat of government to Bonn 
not only to put off the claims and counter-claims of 
the different big cities of Germany for the honour of 
being selected as the capital but, may be, the people 
.thought that Bonn would admirably reflect the 
spirit of a peace-loving Germany. 


INDIAN’S TRIBUTE TO GERMANS 


True to our expectation, we were invited to the 
Federal Parliament. The Chairman of the Foreign 
Committe welcomed us with a neat little speech 
and. at this important meeting we Indians felt happy 
because one of our Indian colleagues was given the 
honour of proposing a vote of thanks to the Federal 
Government on behalf of the members and their 
families. 


In proposing the vote of thanks our colleague 
touched on the mammoth reconstruction programme 
taken in hand by the Federal Government of West 
Germany. He congratulated West Germany on her 
peaceful effort for re-unification of the divided 


country. Words failed to express the grateful thanks 
he liked to convey to West German friends for such 
wonderful. receptions accorded to them by such 
eminent personages as the President, the Chancellor, 
the Federal Ministers and the Mayors and their 
open-hearted hospitality. He said he was over- 


whelmed by the way the red carpets were rolled out. 


for them at every place visited by the party and by 
the immense pain taken by the political authorities, 
the industrialists and the economists in explaining 
everything to them. 


‘He recalled the profound activity of Max-Muller, 
and Nietzsche towards Sanskrit and Indian  Philo- 
sophy and said that Indians were grateful because 
every educated German would not consider his edu- 
° cation complete if he did not study Rabindranath. 
He reminded the audience that it was again the 
prominent art-gallery of West Germany that bought 
the paintings of Tagore and that too, during Tagore's 
life-time, when Tagore’s paintings were not even 
understood in India. He concluded by saying that 
not only did Indo-German amity and understanding 
date from very early times but also even presently 
one could see in Germany through the very famous 
exhibitfon of “5000 years of Indian Art" at Villa 
Hugel and in the gallery of Folkwang Museum, how 
' the ке Germans felt about India and her culture. 
o Hei ( the Krupp group 


of industries by putting up a very modern 


extensive steel plant at Rourkela in India and pointed 
out that this was the biggest German enterprise 


beyond the borders of Germany. 
RESPLENDENT NATURE 


The next few days that we were in Germany we | 
saw practically nothing but Nature in all her res- 4 
plendence. Our journey in a special steamer or 
River Rhine will ever remain bright in our memory. - 
The day was shining and the mood was light. 
day on River Rhine was itself an experience which 
hardly one can get anywhere. One looks at the - 
undulating hills on either side dotted with old castles _ 
of bygone days. These castles, the  bastion ў 
Imperialist Germany of bygone days no more perform _ 
that function. All the Barons and Chieftains hav à 
donated their castles to the Nation. Today these 
have been turned into either hospitals, m 
homes, hotels or holiday resorts. These remnan 


feudal, glory have now become the Nation’s prope 


At a small place in the Rhinegau we were taken _ 
to a very old monastery situated in the heart of 
Rhineland. Неге we were offered the taste of no 
less than 13 different kinds of wine for which 
Rhineland is well-known. The whole terrain around | 
was full of vineyards, very properly maintained. _ 3 


After having a night stop-over in Westfalia and _ 
being received by the Land Government of North | 
Rhine we arrived at Koblentz and then by boat to 
Wiesbaden from where we came to the end of k 
tour at Munich. 


MUNICH: CITY OF CULTURE 


This was our last stop. But the programme at 
Munich was as rich as the city itself. There is not - 
much of industry in this part of the country but 
culture flourishes most. Here, for the first time, we - 
were taken to an Opera called Cuvillies Theatre te 
witness the gala performance of Mozart’s “Ma ge 
of Figaro". Inside decoration of this noble house is 
one of the finest that I have seen of German han 
work. Here, in this Opera, again the Head of 
State invited an Indian couple to sit with him in the 
Royal Box. E 

A full day was devoted to а sight-seeing tour 
through Upper Bavaria. 

One would- not miss the natural beauty of t 
whole place nor the love of art of the people. 
would find murals on the outer Walls of almost 
the buildings and know how Germans live beyond 
cities. Anywhere in West Germany today one.w 
see most modern architecture but the villages’ 
Germany still have today the traditional one-s 
building in conical shape. Amidst pleasant su 
ings, we saw in this part old churches with 
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decorations. and one would Mae m ә strain 





BUDDHIST SITES 


(Continued from Page 142) 


the Buddha is said to have first met his five disciples. 
The octagonal tower which crowns the stupa was 
erected by Akbar in the sixteenth century to com- 
memorate the visit of his father, Humayun, to this 

‚ site. From the top of the tower one gets a wide and 
attractive view of the landscape around. 


EMBLEM OF FREE INDIA 


The next. important landmark is the Dharma- 
rajika stupa which was dismantled in 1794. It was 
originally built by Asoka to enshrine the relics of 
the Buddha. The structure, however, was succes- 
sively rebuilt at different periods. The votive stupa 
perhaps marks the site where the Master preached 

` his first sermon and turned the Wheel of Law. A 

little to the north stands the broken Asokan monoli- 
thic pillar, the famous Lion Capital of which is now 
preserved. in the local Museum. Symbolical of the 
ideals of peace and goodwill, this Capital is now 
appropriately the emblem of Free India. To the 
east lie the ruins of a Gupta temple, called the Main 
Shrine. According to Hiuen Tsang, this temple was 
the Mulagandhakuti about 200 it. high and sur- 
mounted by a golden fruit.. Its southern chapel, 
when excavated, laid bare a beautifully chiselled and 
polished monolithic railing of the Asokan age. 

Around the Main Shrine are to be seen the areas 
where numerous monasteries and stupas have been 
brought to light. The monasteries (Sangharamas) 
which are of all sizes are of the same basic pattern, 
the residential cells being placed on the four sides 
сї an open quadrangular court. Many of them were 
rebuilt again and again, and the earlier structures 
have now been unearthed under the- subsequent 
erections. The monastery built by Kumaradevi, the 
Buddhist queen of Kanauj, in the twelfth century 


A.D. is the latest and most splendid among the local 


monastic establishments. 

Among the monuments of Sarnath the most 
spectacular one is undoubtedly the solid and lofty 
cylindrical. tower which is the famous Dhamekn 
stupa. Although in a poor state of preservation, it 

` is still 143 ft, high from its foundations. Its'modern 


name is a corruption of the Sanskrit word, Dharmek- - 


sha, meaning “the beholding of Law". It stands for 
the first sermon which the Buddha preached here. 
, The stupa has eight projecting faces with niches tor 
‘images. These faces were originally*decorated with 
carved ornament of floral and geometrical patterns. 
The entire carving which is extraordinarily striking 
and superbly artistic indicates the rhythmic trend of 
the artist’s conception. The workmanship here may 
be assigned to the Gupta age. 


RELICS FROM TAXILA 
The Mulagandhakuti Vihar, built in recent years 
by the Mahabodhi Society to enshrine the Buddhist 
relics from Taxila, is a fine modern structure remi- 
niscent of the old Buddhist styles of art. On its 
"walls can be seen remarkable fresco paintings, de- 
picting events from the life of the Buddha. The 
anniversary of the Vihara, occurring on the full moon 
day of November, is the occasion when Buddhists 
from all parts of the world congregate here. 
Sravasti, the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Uttara Kosala, is another centre in Uttar Pradesh 
ewhich is intimately connected with the life of the 
Buddha. This site has been identified with the 
remains at Saheth*Maheth on the bank of the river 
Rapti in the vicinity of the Gonda and Bahraich 
districts. One can reach the place from Balrampur, 
a station on the North-Eastern Railway, which is at 
& distance of only twelve miles, Saheth-Maheth 


Lumbini (in Nepal) where Lord Buddha was 
born : The monolithic pillar commemorates 
Emperor Asoka's pilgrimage to the sacred site 
in the twentieth year of his coronation. 





/Kusinara (Kusinagar) was a town of the аси Mallas: 
Here Lord Buddha attained Mahaparinirvana (pass- ` 
ed away). Pilgrims throng here from far and near. 


actually stands for two different sites. Maheth is 
the larger site which has an area of 400 acres. It 
represents the city proper. Saheth, on the other 
hand, covers an area of 32 acres, and lies two furlongs 
to the south-west. This has been identified with the 
‘site of the famous Jetavana monastery which 
flourished here in the time of the Buddha. 


ASTONISHING MIRACLE 


< The ancient city of Sravasti was founded by 
Sravasta, a ruler of the Solar race. Prasenajit was 
the King of Uttara Kosala, and Savitri was his capi- 
ta] when the Buddha came here. Here the Buddha 
delivered many discourses and performed the most 
surprising miracle to convince the heretic Tirthika 
teachers. The Buddhist texts refer to this- miracle 
as consisting of a series of strange happenings of 
which the simultaneous rise of the sun and the moon 
in the sky, the alternate flow of fire and water from 
the Master’s body, and the sudden appearance of his 
numerous effigies are the most important ones, This 
miracle has been a popular theme in Buddhist art 
from the ancient times. 

Sravasti was a populous and busy city in the 
days of the Buddha. The great merchant, Anatha- 
pindika, and the noble lady, Visakha Migaramata, 
who are well-known. in the Buddhist annals, became 
the Master’s staunch disciples here. Anathapindika 
bought the garden of Prince Jeta at à fancy price in 
gold, and built a grand monastery for the sake of 
the Buddha who was pleased to reside here for some 
time. The Buddha came here several times, and 
delivered some of his chief discourses at this monas- 
tery. While he stayed here, numerous monks came 
from different places to discuss difficult and knotty 
points of the Buddhist doctrine. As a result of the 
Buddha’s close association with the city, innumerable 
shrines, stupas and monasteries gradually grew Чр 
here and these were for centuries frequented by the 
Buddhist pilgrims from all corners of the country. 

Sravasti was not only a flourishing pilgrim city, 
but was a wealthy commercial centre in the ancient 
times. Merchants from all parts of India used to 
flock here for purposes of trade, for the city was situ- 
ated alongside of the main highway of trade from 
North India to Mithila, Rajgir Subarnabhumi in the 
east. Many of these merchants became devoted dis- 
ciples of the Buddha, and patronized Buddhist 
soulpture and architecture. 


REMAINS AT SRAVASTI 
, fhe remains at Sravasti have been explored and 
. excavated in recent years. The correct identification 


borated by the discovery of - 


important inscriptions bearing unmistaka 
réferences to the famous Jetavana monast: 

. at Sravasti. The excavations on the fo 
extensive site of Maheth have brought to lig 
the relies of the huge gateways of the t 
and also the remains of many other edifi 
which bear testimony to the prosperity. 
Sravasti in ancient days. The ruins whi 
have been unearthed cover a period rangi 
from the Mauryan times down to the twe 
century A.D. when Buddhism ceased to be 8 
important religion in India. Among 
ancient stupas found here, one dates from 
third century B.C. It was perhaps meant t 
enshrine the bone relies of the Buddha. — 
huge and attractive statue of the Master ' 
obtained from the site. It is now kept in 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, $ 


The excavations have also confirmed the fact 
that Sravasti must have been a big city even in later 
ancient and early medieval times. The last 
patron of the local monastic establishments 
Kumaradevi, queen of Govindachandra, the Gahadg 
vala King of Kanauj, who offered some land-for 
upkeep of the Jetavana monastery in the year 
1128-29. The rise of the Sultanate in North In 
finally marked the extinction of Buddhism and 
ruin of Sravasti, i 


Today, Sravasti has once again begun to 
in importance as a place considered sacred by © 
Buddhists who frequent here in large numbers. 


Sankasya which has been definitely iden 
rn Sankisa or Sanisa in the distric 

Etah is another holy Buddhist site associated 
the life of the Master. One can reach this place 1ТО 
Farrukhabad, a station on the Northern Railway. 
The discovery at the site of an elephant capital w 
must have crowned an Asokan pilar has helped 
the correct identification of the place. 


SUPERNATURAL OCCURRENCE 


The historic sanctity of Sankasya lies in the: 
that here the Buddha performed another celebr 
miracle to confound his critics. The miracle 
Sankasya came after the Great Miracle which | 
occurred at Sravasti. The story of this miracle 
indeed extraordinary. Tradition holds that 
Buddha who had gone to the Heaven of the Thi 
three gods after performing his greatest miracle 
Sravasti came down upon the earth at this p 

tural event is reverem 


The Chinese travellers, Fa-hien and Hiuen 
came to this place, and they have left us some d 
of the great monuments which they saw here. 
their accounts are not much detailed, and so 
not possible to form an idea of the greatmegs 
town. At present, unfortunately, the place “is 
dilapidated and crumbling state, and the ru 
not be correctly identified. There is a village 
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The plight of rural West 

Bengal is sad. Land can hardly 

sustain its teeming millions, 

Most modern industries in the 

State аге concentrated around 

Caleutta. while millions remain idle 

in the villages most of the year. ‘Bengal 

Textile’ is doing its best to correct this un- 

balance : its modern factory is situated at ‘Bengal Textile’ is helping in 
Cossimbazar in Murshidabad District where it the economic rehabilitation of 
has created opportunities for industrial em- East Benga] refugees, More and 
ployment for many people. It has now taken up more of them are being daily 
a large programme of expansion of the taken in to work in its factory 
mills which will create scope for em- and to lighten the burden on 
ployment for still more people. the State. 


BENGAL TEXTILE MILLS LTD. 


a—D. N. CHOUDHURY ENTERPRISE 
Head Office — P49, B, K, PAUL AVENUE, CALCUTTA — 5. 
Mills — COSSIMBAZAR. MURSHIDABAD DIST. WEST BENGAL. 
"9*59«0028 ®Peseesevea enoe HOES os a eet 


doing its 

Situation; it is 
more new machin 
tts factory. As a r 
this, 
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MANINDRA е — D. М. CHOUDHURY 
MIL LS ENTERPRISE 

à Н.О. P-49, B. К. PAUL AVENUE, 

LIMITED CALCUTTA-—5. 


Mills : Cossimbazar, Murshidabad, 
West Bengal, 





A herd of frisking reindeers which are domestic animals and provide both meat and milk to the Lapps. 


AMONG THE LAPPS IN SCANDINAVIA 


By Mrs. PRABHATI MUKHERJEE, D.Phil. (Berlin) 


HE northern regions of the 
Scandinavian countries are occu- 
pied by a people, commonly known 
to the world as the Lapps. But 
they consider the term “Lapp” 
contemptuous and prefer to call 
themselves “Sames”. While in 
Sweden, thanks to our host, 

” Professor Hansen of Stockholm 
University, we got an opportunity to visit the Swedish 
Sames. The visit was intended mainly with a view 
to collecting some data on their social mobility. 


AS NOMADS : THEIR HABITS 


Their total number in Sweden would be about 
10,000, of which a large proportion are nomads. As 
nomads, they follow their traditional occupation of 
reindeer breeding, living most of their lives in hovels 
readily made of wooden planks or in canvas tents. For 
four seasons—winter, spring, autumn and summer— 
they have four separate sets of residences, to which 
they move with their reindeers and other belongings 
at the approach of the respective seasons. Year after 
year they follow the same migratory route and the 
same routine. The sites for pitching the tents in 
summer are selected in such a way as to be near 
some lake and that the pasture ground also should 
not be very far. 


The menfolk tend the reindeer an the women 
look after the household, In winter, when it ı8 
impossible to live in the inhospitable wilderness 
(surely they would differ on this!), the Sames come 
down on to the plains and take up sundry jobs. As 
manual labourers they work for the farmers or live 
on fishing. They are shrewd businessmen and trade 
in reindeer skin, horns, meat, cheese, etc. 


CHILDREN : EDUCATION & JOBS 


e In those winter months their children go to 
schools organised by the Government and run by the 
Same teachers. A few elementary subjects including 
ihe Swedish and Same languages are taught there. 

But nowadays one finds that quite a few Same 
young boys and girls are allured by the plains civi- 


lisation and leave the rigours of nomadic life. They | 
are living among the Swedes and some Same girls | 
are working as telephone operators, maids or taking” 
up other unskilled jobs. Quite a few are inter- 
marrying with the Swedes and thus merging with 
them. The older generation certainly do not approve” 
of this as it means that the Sames wil gradually 
cease to exist as à separate people with their distine= 
tive culture. But they are powerless before the 
onward march of civilisation. 


GIRLS’ UNRESTRICTED FREEDOM 


Because they live scattered throughout the ares 
it was not possible to visit many of them in their 
tents. The whole Same land is divided into several 
administrative units and we therefore selected Же 
Jaemtland region for our study. Our friend suggested 

lace called Fatmomakke, in 
ere all the Sames of the 


. neighbouring districts ga 


religious festival. This is also a SOC 

where youthful hilarity often result in marriages, 
As regards marriages and other social institutions 
the .Same girls enjoy unrestricted freedom. 1 
September falls their second biggest festival and w 
were lucky that it coincided with our visit. 

But before getting a picture of their community 
life it would be better, we thought, to visit at least 
some families in their tents and get an idea about 
their day-to-day life in their traditional homes. 


SAMES iN THE PLAINS 


~ 


where we could proce 
Sames were to meet s 
up in the mountains. 
beautiful scenery an 
There was still some time an: 
we decided to explore the town. Our , hotel-keeper, 
a woman of great resources, informed us that e 


was an old Same woman and ‘also a couple living in 
the neighbourhood. If we would like to visit them 
she could help us by giving an introduction 


(Continued on Page 198) 
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HE meagre historical records that 
are available to the historians of 
ancient India do hot enable them 
to draw a rosy picture of the com- 
mon womanhood, The sketchy 
accounts of indeterminate periods 
of the past which stand out like 
little rocky islets in the vast ocean 
of obliquity, are mostly overdrawn; 
for mere signt or a Maitreyi or a Gargi cannot justify 
the inference that there reigned a perpetual and all- 
pervading spring in the ancient world of Indian 
womanhood. A thousand or two years hence, future 
historians will certainly not be justified in inferring 
from the mere mention or the sketchy, scrappy ac- 
counts of a Sarojini Naidu or a Vijayluxmi Pandit that 
the present-day Indian womanhood consisted of indi- 


viduals like them. 


Moreover, there is the other side of this rosy 
picture. Ancient lore discloses the blood-curdling ac- 
count of a father ordering the son to chop off the head 
of the mother with an axe. We also find how a 
prince vowed to celebacy carried away three princely 
sisters to be forcibly married with the result that one 
of them burnt herself to death. Even in historic 
times, there is the instance ої а  princely 
father dedicating his daughter to the service of а 
temple. We won't be justified either that ancient 
Indian womanhood lived in a barbarous society where 
the husband, father, even the son could be so cruel. 

Even allowing that Hindu India treated her 
womenfolk well, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
a dark age began for women in India with the 
Pathan and the Mughal rule, The hold of the Mos- 
lems was for the most part confined to Northern India 
and the Hindus were forced to observe the Purdah 
system. This may be regarded as a sign of Hindu 
pusillanimity to save the honour of their womenfolk. 
Perhaps the same cause led in this period to the 
prevalence of the inhuman Sati rite. In this dark 
age Indian womanhood remained steeped in the com- 
a rot of illiteracy and even the belief was 
prevalent that the light of knowledge to a woman 
invited widowhood with its terrible culmination of 
being & Sati. Confined within the four walls of her 
. home, steeped in the darkness of ignorance and 

1 perhapş the undredth part of her hus- 
; е : easily be 


of we 

hood shall 

Bethune, Raja Ramm 

Chandra Vidyasagar as pione 

of female emancipation. Public memory is pro 
bially short-lived and even our educated sisters do n 
often know how indebted are we to these great sy 
pathetic souls. Memorial meetings on the b 

or death anniversary of the Great Pundit are © 
sionally heard of here and there, but we seem to 
forgotten all about our debt to the other two, 


The tempo of female emaneipation lost mui 
its momentum after the death of these 
pioneers. The Sati rite was suppressed by legisla 
no doubt. But the permissive legislation of wido 
remarriage remained practically a dead letter, wh 
female education made a very slow progress throug 
out the British rule, Even Dr. Gour's Child Marri 
Bill faced. great opposition and, when passed as 
law, remained innocuous, The common ехріапай 
was that a foreign authority was not competent 
change social practices. 


SITUATION AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


Happily, independence has come at last. 
the last twelve years the independent Govern 
of India has sought by legislation and other те 
to change bad or wrong social practices and 
uplift the condition of the womanhood. Our Co 
tution has granted women equal rights with 
Hindu Code Bill, though partially enacted, 
brought opportunities and privileges unthought of i 
Pre-Independence days. Schools and colleges fo 
girls are multiplying; training, centres for wor 
are being opened and employment potential 
women is increasing rapidly. 

changes are ocular evidences 


nt to see their 

take their legitimate share in all the duties a 
responsibilities of Free India and enjoy alt the 
and privileges of a free country equally with 
transparently evident to all educated women ant 
pwy else who are watching the progress of pr 

a. E 

`. Yet, if a stat 
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every sphere where women have taken part since 
independence, it will be found that the progress is 
very very meagre remembering the optimum needs 
Of the vast mass of Indian womanhood. The time 


has certainly come after twelve years of indepen- 
dence to ascertain the reasons as to why it should 
_ be so in spite of sincere attempts on the part of the 
- Government and social workers. 


WHY URGE FOR CHANGE LACKING 


Social traits and the trend of their evolution or 
changes are mainly due to political and economic 
огсеѕ. Education and religion of a people, and the 

geographical position of the country they live in, are 

. also great factors in evolving and changing social 

traits. What we forget in this connection is that 

man is an endogamous plant and the. urge of its 

_ growth is from w is . Hence what the male part 

of the society thinks to be better growth, higher 

levelopment and modern trend of evolution, cannot 

be imposed upon our womenfolk ; but the urge for à 
change for the better must come from within. 

The question, therefore, arises as to why this 
urge should be lacking in our women after all these 

efforts from Drinkwater Bethune to these days. 


.. We can find an answer if we realise that even 
after twelve years of independence a very negligible 
Percentage of our women have received education 
and the rest follow the beaten track of the past 

mjoying the placid contentment of dumb-driven 

ttle. This placid contentment of the masses of 
our sister eves has got to be broken by making them 
taste compulsorily the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge. 
Then only they will realise their wants and feel an 
urge for change. 

It must be admitted that even highly educated 
omen are there who do not feel an urge for a change 
our present-day social position, but have a back- 

— ward look to the hoary past. The reason to be 
ight for is their cultural environment. Lord Bacon, 
| who is regarded as the father of modern scientific 
- Outlook of life, has spoken of several "idola" which 
-encrust our mind destroying its further receptibility 
one such idol is our much-lauded, much-vaunted 
| culture. To have a scientific outlook of life we 
ust be rigid iconoclasts destroying the encrustations 

of our mind. 


з 


ESTIMATE OF OUR PAST C ULTURE 


This requires a correct estimate of our past 
ulture, so that it may lead us on to our national goal 

nd not teach us always to move on with eyes looking 
ck, Our culture like our education, social, politi- 
“апа other institutions, should be helpful to our 
ward march. It should be like the head-light of a 

| Motor-car and поў its back light. Hence, anybody 
| turning or advising us to turn this head light back- 
wa is a false teacher. The French Encyclo- 
edists who really brought about a political and 

al revolution in France and ever since gave the 

ich @ scientific outlook of life, began by making 
correct assessment of the past. But should our 

en with a scientifie outlook of life be westernised 
Hollywood-minded?—ask the Purists and 

a to the olden 
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days of the society. My answer is—certainly not. I 
have already said that culture, education, religion, 
politica] and social institutions, —nay, everything 
man-made,—should be helpful to us to adapt our- 
Selves to the ever-c conditions of the world. 
If the power of adaptability is retarded by anyone of 
these, if should be reformed to suit new and changed 
conditions. But mere imitation of others will be an 
imposition from outside which retards evolutionary 
urge of the nation. 


Nor should plans of female upliftment be 
devised by only the male part of our Society. If 
women do not participate, a plan, however well- 
intentioned, will be an imposition from outside. But 
why do not educated women come forward to work 
for the betterment of their uneducated sisters? The 
reason must be sought for in the nature of the 
education they have received. The system of educa- 
tion imposed by the English on the people to serve 
their ends has to a great extent isolated the educated 
from the rest of the people, so that the educated 
form an isolated caste as it were. No wonder, edu- 
cated women form an isolated caste unable or 
unwilling to mix with the uneducated. Our system 
ef education should be so devised as to break this 
barrier of the caste. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACT NEGLECTED 


There is another reason as well. H. G. Wells has 
shown in one of his stories that the proverb; “In the 
country of the blind, the one-eyed man is king,” 
does not come true in the practical field. For this 


very reason though some women are getting educa- 


tion, they can do very little to change or improve 
the general outlook of the society. The majority 
are hostile to any and every sort of change—so 
though modernised to a certain extent educated 
women also have to follow the beaten track. There 
are a few, no doubt, who become overzealous and try 
to modernise the society with its age-old rigid 
encrustations. But this trend is not desirable for 
the healthy growth of a society. Moreover, educa- 
tion which we get consists mostly of the knowledge 
of the Three R’s only, and it cannot change the 
mental make-up of the educated also. Born and 
brought up in the old-typed family with its members 
of the same trend of mind one cannot make oneself 
free from the inherent or environmental influences 
which remain imprinted in one’s brain, habit and 
behaviour. One cannot discard the early impressions 
received in domestic life and social environment: 
Here, therefore, lies one of the most important prob- 
lems of education, namely, how to give shape to the 
minds of our children about to bud out according 
to hereditary and environmental forces. It is this 
early moulding that shapes the mind of the genera- 
tion. But strange it is that this psychological fact 
is yet neglected by those, who are planning and 
shaping and experimenting on the education of Free 
India. Р 1 
Another factor which makes our educated 
women lead an isolated life is often lost fight of. 
s p an xt 








FTER Sushila stood first in Ше 
first class in her M.A., one of her 
distant relatives told her elder 
brother, “Get the sister married 
now. It will not be possible to get 
her a good groom when she will 
зеб older". But the brother's reply © 
was, “Sushila is now sure of à 
B successful career. Will it still be 
несе ior ner to marry?" 

Ун I admit many worse off parents delay marriage 
of their earning daughters because there remains 
every likelihood of their economic condition getting 
further deteriorated after their daughters are mar- 

| ried. The result is that many working women, even 
` unwillingly, remain unmarried for the whole of their 
lives for all of them cannot choose their husbands 
independently. But do not think that Sushila’s brother 
~- жаз disinclined to see his sister married for he feared 
E that, after the sister's marriage, he would not get 
` monetary help from her to run his home. Sushila’s 
| brother, in fact, cared a fig for her income. He was 
quite solvent economieal with a small family, and 
no daughter born to him. Of course, he had contri- 
buted to the sister's education, but he had no other 
liabilities descending from his parents. 


Why was not then Sushila's brother eager, rather 
he was disinclined, to get his sister married? It ap- 
pears he felt that a careerist woman need not marry 
because she is expected to be economically well off 
even independently. Does the careerist woman sacri- 

|. fice her happiness if she marries? I had once asked 
` а woman, an Assistant Directress of Education, who 
| was obviously well established in career, “Are you 
. better or worse off after marriage?" Her ready answer 
к was, "Sincerely speaking, I find my married life more 
= worth living”. - ; 
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-poy’s father declined to consider the proposal. 


. ment jointly. But does 





























necessity for every woman however enlightened, - 
highly educated or financially well off she may be. | 
If such women do not marry and if the illiterate о: 
half-educated go on increasing their tamilies, ve 
shortly India will get а more degenerated prog 
Educated mothers are expected to rear their chil 
better. 


Yet many of the Indians like Sushila’s brother - 
discourage marriage of careerist women even now bec 
cause, they complain, careerist women are more 
attracted to varieties outside, they are negligent of - 
the home and, being self-supporting, may it be to _ 
any extent, they do not respect the menfolk as much _ 
as they should. They say that peace does not reign _ 
in an educated woman's home, especially if she earns. 
That day I had proposed marriage of a B.A, B.T. 
mistress with a Bachelor of Engineering, but th: 


said, “My wife is illiterate but she is docile. I should - 
not bring in a graduate bride for my son. She wil - 
break the peace at my home." E 


Though it is not absolutely relevant to the con 
text, lest my readers should like to know Sushila’ 
fate, let me tell them that, when doing research, she - 
contracted love marriage’ with another scholar in the _ 
same topic and subsequently, after doing doctorate, - 
the couple sailed together abroad for higher study. 
Sushila gained doubly. She secured a career and 
the same time an amenable husband. If not anythi 
else, her attainments at least will prevent her hus 
band from adopting the attitude of an over-lord, 
husbands mostly do when they marry women of sta 
inferior to theirs. that Р 


Will you call Sushila’s marriage merely an 
logical one, an economic, a professional or a marrii 
of convenience? I would appreciate fhe marriage 
if an ideal has primarily inspired them to unite 
in Germany they will engage themselves in an : 

t Sushila or her-h 
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think that our profession, however lucrative or pres- 
 tfge-earning it may be, will ever be allowed to stand 
in the way of our starting a family or rearing our 
children”. 


. We should not discount the biological aspect of 
marriage in any plane of human being. A man in the 
forties was very much addicted to frequenting public 
houses. I had advised him to stop the harmful and 

 anti-social habit. He had said, “My elder brother, 
with whom I am putting up, was married at the age 
_ of twenty-two when father was living. Father is dead, 
but has my brother no ‘responsibility towards me? 
Am I not sufficiently aged at thirty? Why does he not 
get me married? It will be more anti-social if I haunt 
homes in the lane where we live in." In early fifties 
the man died of a.dangerous disease. | 
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| STORY OF SHEFALIKA 


A “society girl" had once told me, “To live singly 
is equal to living in wilderness. An unattached per- 
on, especially an unattached woman, is the target of 

 aspersions, the woman gets hanger-on if she has 
money or beauty". She told me the story of one 
Shefalika. / 


A Shefalika, the only child of a high official in 
New Delhi, was in the gossip everywhere in the thir- 
ties. She used to be disgracefully looked at even by 
oys younger than her, and тапу, even highly 
placed, had wished to possess her, rich and beauti- 
ful as she was, but Shefalika had refused to hold 
 anybody's hand in a conjugal contract though she 
had held many in temporary merriment. And when 
she felt inner urge to marry, her womanish charm 
was on the ebb tide. Even a man of middle-forties 
then shunned her. Once adored, Shefalika is 
_ now pitied, she now moves a wretched maid. The 


` story-teller then deeply sighed and said, “I wonder I 


have almost stepped into Shefalika’s shoes.” 
- The story-teller later introduced Shefalika to 
те. 


Shefalika earns but still "spends extravagantly 


= оп beauty culture" as her former hangers-on say. 
Shefalika says, “Who is mine? For whom should І 
save?” Surely Shefalika now repents that she has 
попе. Had she married, she would have by now a 

ome humming with her sons and daughters, thougn 
not by their children so soon. a 


I feel Shefalika envies working mothers, though 
ıe tries to conceal her true feelings. That evening, 
ter the office hours, a young lady in salwar who, I 

know, is the mother of two children and works as а 
statistical assistant, boarded a moving bus almost 
jumping at the Central Secretariat. Old Shefalika 
commented, “How impatient she is to get back home! 
dt seems she is hearing whining of her suckling child." 

then she looked at me vacantly, and seeing me 
-disagreeably unresponsive changed the topic of our 

onversation. She might have understood my feel- 
‘ings about her. ° з . 


I also know from , personal experience how 
mpatiently children at home await their working 
motk-r’s return. -I also feel that any working mother 
eels proud if she can contribute monetarily as well 

the better rearing of’ her children. 


WORKING MOTHER : AN ASSET 


Today, when the cost of every thing is soaring 
i wife is surely an asset 


But friends of Maloti’s husband now say that Maloti 
has been an asset to Dhruva. Maloti has raised her 
qualifications and earns more than what she was 
earning as a teacher at the time of marriage. But 
for her income, Dhruva confesses, he could not run 
the home as well as he does. 


None can deny that an educated, better still a 
careerist, woman can be married without a dowry 
if need be. I now forget her name—a lady from the 
mid-East has said, “Women education has almost 
banished the dowry system from my country." Edu- 
cated women can earn for their husbands much more 
than what the husbands could earn by way of dowry 
at the time of marriage. ; 


Undisputedly, dowry is an evil, may it be paid 
by the man or it is extracted from parents of the 
woman. The positi is more lamentable where, 
according to social customs, it has to be given hy 
the brides’ parties. Thousands of families are being 
ruined to meet demands for dowries even when 
marrying a single girl. If the daughter earns, there 
may be many suitors for her and many oi them may 
agree to marry her without any dowry. 


Then comes the allegation that careerist women 
are negligent of their homes and that they are more 
fond of the varieties obtainable outside. The allega- 
tion is baseless. On the other hand, being educated 
these women run their homes better and more hygi- 


. enically even by keeping helpers; and being educat- 


ed and so possessing more commonsense, they know 
what is wrong and what is right anywhere. 'They 
do not fall easy victims to “harmful charms outside": 
Uneducated women rather fall easy victims to 
outside attractions if they happen to be suddenly out 
of the home for they are not well conversant with 
the way of the world. 


PEACE AT HOME 


About peace at home. Who breaks peace at: 
home, may it be the home of a careerist woman Gr 
of a virtual *unpaid maid" as the monetarily fully 
dependant wife is supposed to be? 


I believe it is the man, and never his woman, 
who is primarily responsible for breach of peace at 
any home. 


І do not hate man but hate his idea that “the , 
woman is a lump of soft mud which can be moulded 
in any manner a man likes." He wants that his 
woman, like the Earth, should tolerate whatever 
befalls her, however disagreeable her surrounding 
may be. 


What a claim! The woman should tolerate 
everything but her man need not tolerate her! In 
fact, the woman's very existence becomes intelerable 
when her man trifles away with her for, copying him, 
everybody in the home, men, women and children, 
even her own children, starts caring kut little for 
her. 


Whether he marries a woman selected by his 
parents or by himself, whether he marries an earn- 
ing woman or a “maid’—may ре after courtship— 
the man feels that his bride should not even thi k 
independently. He feels that, after marriage, the 
woman ceases to be an independent entity, that she 
should be one with the husband in heart and soul 
and that she must not assert her individuality, 

The husband declines to treat his wife as an 
individual firstly because normally she fully depends 
on him for food thing. Except in a very Е 





N the days long gone by, the 

women stayed at home and spent 

their time in idleness or by 

working as family servants. If 

unhappily any mishap happened 

they had to suffer from untold 

miseries. The outside world with 

all its beauty, splendour and 

glamour was unknown to them. 

They were not aware of the crude realities of the 

society and were debarred from enjoying intellectual 
pleasure which the outside world offered to them. 

But the New Women revolt against the conven- 

tional rule or authority. They are free from the 

bondage of slavery, they feel that they are human 

beings and they have a free mind of their own. 

They are not the private property of men who can 

handle them as they like. They are intoxicated with 

a new joy to think that they can now vote at Parlia- 

mentary elections and earn their own living as 

doctors, teachers, barristers, ministers and governors. 

They pulsate with a new life and vibrate with the 

spirit of individualism. They can now think and act 


independently. 
IBSEN'S NORA 


Ibsen creates in Nora such a New Woman who 
does not require the protection of a male and is a 
free thinker. At first Nora impresses us as an 


affectionate daughter sheltered by her father, as a 
devoted wife sheltered by her husband and as a 


loving mother of her children. Home is the only 
place where she lives and so she is quite ignorant 
. Of the realities of the social world. Being confined 
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within the four walls of the house her knowledge is 
limited. She commits,a forgery in order to obtain & 
loan to save her sick husband. But the complexity 
arises in her mind at the selfish behaviour of her 
husband Helmer when he finds out his wife’s error. 


Nora’s views of life now undergo a sea change. 
She feels that she is not a doll to be locked up in & 
“doll’s house" where she would have to lead a 
machine life without any chance for mental 
enlightenment. She feels that she is after all a 
reasonable human being. She is not a doll in the 
hand of her ‘husband without any freedom of her 
mind. She must assert her independence. The idea . 
of being a free woman becomes so strong in her that 
even the affectionate ties of her children cannot bind 
her home any longer and she leaves her husband's 
house to seek her individualism and self-development. 


When she realizes that her husband's fondness 
for her borders on passion, she kills her love;for him. 
So long as her husband loves her, she can live with 
him, otherwise she cannot. 'Thus in Nora we find à 
touch of modern womanhood, 


We can catch a glimpse of Nora's modern outlook 
of life from her conversation with her husband 
Helmer when she tells him openly that she will leave 
his house. Helmer tries to prevent Nora from leaving 
his house and says that she has sacred duties towards 
her husband and to her children. But Nora 
replies :— 


I don't believe that any longer. I believe before 
all else I am a reasonable human being, just as you 
are—or, at all events, that I must try and become 
one. 


Nora cannot love her husband any longer. She 
thinks that she had been living for eight years with © 
2 strange man, and had borne him three children, 
She cannot take any help from the person whom shi 
loves no longer. So when she is determined to le: 
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Helmer's house and Helmer cries out, “Let me help 
- yop if you are in want," Nora replies:— 

No. I can receive nothing from a stranger. 

In portraying the character of Nora in A “Doll’s 


— House” Ibsen calls upon women to come out into the 


world and insists upon their individual self-develop- 
ment. While presenting a portrait of a self-seeking 
woman in Nora Ibsen focuses his attention to the 
modern emancipated woman, Nora is not an emanci- 
` pated woman but she is just going to be emancipated. 
Life in her home simply rusts away. and becomes 
` unbearable, so she goes out in the world to illumine 
her mind. She does not divorce her husband, she 
‘wants only separation. Ibsen does not leaye the 
house of Helmer closed to Nora. 


_ SHAW’S CANDIDA 


Shaw's Candida is an incarnation of a New 
Woman. She is a beautiful woman of thirty-three 


with the double charm of youth and motherhood. 


| She leads а happy married life with her husband 
_ and children. At last her mind is torn with conflict 
| between his adoration for her husband Morell on the 


` ` on the other. 


one side and love for her young lover Marchbanks 
This is a conflict between romance and 
reality ; reality triumphs over romance in the long 


- run. When Morell openly tells Candida to choose 


| between her husband on the one side and her lover 
- en the other, Candida decides to stay with her 


n 


E. husband by thinking that he needs her most and 


-Marchbanks, only a boy of eighteen, is too young 


- for her. 


Candida is old and eternal in the sense that she 


| . stays with her husband because she loves him 


and likes to be engaged with the mundane 
drudgery of domestic life. Like the eternal woman 


-— she slices onions and fills the lamps with paraffin oil. 
` At the same time she is а New Woman. She is not 


` the slave of her husband. 
° woman and her mind is quite free, She decides to 
live with her husband because she wishes it; her 


She is an emancipated 


husband cannot force her to stay. She belongs 
‘neither to her husband nor to her lover. She belongs 
to herself. She is quite free to stay with her husband 
er to go away with Eugene. She is an enlightened 
woman with her love for her husband, affection for 


- her children and sympathy for Marchbanks. 


Being a woman Candida feels for Eugene and 


`, asks him whether he loves her as а mother or а 


Sister. ў 
Candida—Am T your mother and sisters to you, 


Marchbanks—Ah, never, Out, then, into the 


‘night with me ! 


„Then she tries to console him by making an im- 


you? And will you promise to repeat it to yourself 
whenever you think of me? 
Marchbanks (without moving)—Say the sen- 


tences. . 
Candida—When I am thirty, she will be forty- 


five. When I am sixty, she will be seventy-five. 


Thus in the nineteens Nora and Candida were 
imbued with the spirit of New Women. 


MAUGHAM'S CONSTANCE 


Constance in W. Somerset Maugham's “The 
Constant Wife”, is the enlightened emancipated 
woman in the twenties. In the character of Cons- 
tance, we find more of Candida than Nora in “A 
Doll’s House", Like Candida, she is a faithful wife, 
2 perfect mother and an excellent housekeeper. She 
is very innocent and loves her husband so deeply 
that when Barbara asks her to take a career in her 
business, she tells her— 


‚1 think my career is looking after John—running 
a house for him, entertaining his friends and making 


him happy and comfortable, 
It seems to her that their marriage has been 


happy, perfect and ideal But like Nora, the spirit 
of modern womanhood awakens in her mind when 
She learns that her husband loves her married friend 
Marie Louise. With great dignity and superiority 
she tells John— 


I suddenly realized that you weren't in love with 
me any more and at the same moment I realized 
that it was a relief, because I wasn't in love with you. 

Constance's speech to John here is akin to Nora's 
speech to Helmer. Both the speeches indicate the 
Spirit of rebellion and individualism. 


Helmer to Nora: You do not love me any more. 

Nora: It gives me great pain, Torvald, for you 
have always been so kind to me, but I cannot help 
it. I do not love you any more, 


Constance feels that she is not a woman to sit 


‘like patience on a monument smiling at grief. Now 


she realizes that independence is a great thing and 
that she must stand on her own leg; she must be 
economically free and then she will be able to hold 
the future with great confidence. Like Nora she is 
not willing to leave her husband, simply because he 
has been unfaithful to her, But she does not like to 
be entirely dependent upon John, She thinks that 
she had been a parasite in her husband’s house for 
fifteen years. Now she asserts her independence, 
takes a job in Barbara’s business and saves a lot of 
money. She pays into John’s account a large sum 
of money he spends for her board and lodging all 
the year round. She has got economic freedom and 
that makes her mad with joy. She does not support 
the view that simply because à man marries a 
woman he must provide for her wants and her 
luxuries and sacrifice his pleasures, and comfort and 
convenience for her sake and in exchange for that 
he should make her a slave to him. A wife is not 
a "nane EEL This idea prevalled a hundred 
x PPM. MOM — 





SOCIAL revolution was the out- 
зоте of the impact of British 
cule in India. English society and 
European thought transformed 
Our religions, literature and our 
social structure to a great extent. 
In Bengal the most potent agent 
to work out this change was edu- 
cation. Here we propose to 
discuss how female education gradually 
‘spread in this part of Eastern India, During the 
eighteenth century, Bengal Presidency saw turmoils 
on all fronts; there was passion let loose and the 
mighty policy of blood and iron of the foreign rulers 
held the sway. The famished population of the 
terror-stricken land was restive. This feverish unrest 
was vanishing with the advent of the nineteenth 
century. Leaders of thought and action belonging to 
both Eupropean and Indian communities wanted in 
right earnest the solution of the cultural and educa- 
tional problems of the country. Female education 
loomed larger than ever. The confinement of women 
behind the Purda did not leave much scope for our 
womenfolk to receive liberal education as day scho- 
jars. Moreover we were steeped in prejudices which 
` smack of a backwardness of the most primitive type. 
We. cannot honestly deny the fact that upto the 
accession of Queen Victoria i.e., upto the year 1837, 
we believed that the Hindu woman who took to 
reading and writing was doomed to widowhood and 
to a life of shame. She was an accursed sinner. 


` WORK OF THE MISSIONARIES 
Against this dark and dismal background the 
missionaries in their теа] for enlisting better соп- 
. verts, worked on the idea of educating our women- 
folk. The lure of reward and other psychological and 
- Social forces working at the time, helped these mis- 
sionaries in their proselytizing mission. Christian 
missionaries of the Baptist Mission began the expe- 
riment of the public education of Bengali girls in 
general classes without any aid from State funds. 
That was in 1819. The Anglican C. M. S. in the year 
1824 stasted working in this direction. Thus the 
great movement of educating our  long-neglected 
womenfolk даа its first start at the hands of a few 
missionaries. A handful of imaginative native pat- 
rons gave their all-out support to this movement 
‚ whic lutionary 
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member the names of Raja Baidyanath Ray of Jora- 
sanko and Raja Radhakanta Dev of Sova Bazar as 
patrons of female education in Bengal. 'The first 
whole-time teacher from England who undertook 
the work in a spirit of dedication was Miss Mary Ann - 


Cooke. Societies for promoting female education were 9 


formed and associations sprang up. 'The state of 
affairs that obtained in the field of female education 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century would. 
be evident from the fact that women of the Sova- 
Bazar Devs, of the Jorasanko Raj, of the Tagores of 
Pathuriaghata, Jorasanko and those of Burdwan 
Raj family were literate. Peary Chand Mitra, a not- 
able literary figure of the last century thus wrote 
in the preface to his Adhvatmika, “I was born in 
the year 1814 (12th July) corresponding with Ben- 
gali era 1221 (8th Shravan). While a pupil of path- 
sala at home I found my grandmother, mother and _ 
aunts reading Bengali books. They could write in 

Bengali and keep accounts, There were no female 
schools there." ° : 


SOCIETIES & ASSOCIATIONS 


Even in those dark days of Indian history Ben- 
gal couid be proud of some such eminent women 
scholars as Най Vidyalankara, Shyam Mohini Devi 
of Kathali Para and Drava Mayi of Khanakul Krish: 
nagore, District Hooghly. They were well-versed jin 
Sanskritic studies and were looked upon as ideals to 


be emulated. But the common run of womenfolk 
were in a mess The hopelessly backward condition” 


ot female literacy inspired 


— — 





trons of female education helped towards this 
ble cause. 

The Female Juvenile Society was the first to 
champion the cause of female education and was 
founded in 1819. It set before itself the noble task 

setting up free schools for women in Calcutta and 

J suburbs. This society did: pioneering. work with 

ў sionary zeal and it was followed by the forma- 
3 tion of societies with similar ends in view. The pride 
place should go to Calcutta Female Juvenile So- 

ty so far as the ranking of the promoters of 
male education in this part of the country was 
ncerned. J. Statham who was in India in the early 
twenties came to be personally acquainted with the 
ctivities of Female Juvenile Society. It was his con- 
sidered opinion that Female Juvenile Society should 
acknowledged as the pioneer in the field. Next in 

der comes the Ladies Society For Native Female 
ucation in Caleutta and its vicinity. Miss Mary 

Cooke (later Mrs. Wilson) was at the helm of 

airs of this society. This society did a lot of good 
service to the cause of education of our womenfolk. 
An appreciative account of the society’s work was 
published in The Friend of India of April 29, 1852: 
- “From that time (1824) to the present, for a pe- 
. riod of six and twenty years, the society has conti- 
- mued its quiet endeavours to impart instruction to 
- the native female community of Calcutta 


course of instruction comprises reading and writing 
in vernacular, genera] information in history, geo- 


thorough knowledge of the scripture is also impar- 
ed.” The eloquent tribute paid by The Friend of 
dia to the Society speaks for itself how the society 
helped the initial phase of the spread of education 


ongst the womenfolk of Bengal during the 19th 
y. The next to appear on the scene was the 

utta Ladies’ Association. This association was 
ounded with two distinct objects viz, to establish 
central female school and to extend education 


ty. Mrs. Wilson was closely associated with this 


titution and her untiring efforts in promoting 
emale education were amply rewarded. But these 
ations could not do their very best as the 
erlying motive of the promoters of these socie- 

S, viz, inculcation of the Christian doctrines into 

» pliable minds of the young became apparent. 
unhappy phenomenon was responsible for the 
ithdrawal of the patronage to these societies by 
ле middle classeand the poorer section of the 
society. This proselytizing zeal on the part of these 
lissionaries, though a little harmful to the contem- 
porary society, could be excused when we think of 
he useful work done by these societies and by the 
tempore Mission of Carey, Marshman and Ward. 

In the twenties and thirties of the last century they 
id the foundation stone of a structure which has 
gilded and beautified by the — devotion 


.hopes and future promises. 


: honest prostitute. 


Motilal Seal, Gour Mohan Addy, Rev. K. M. Banerjea, 
Ram Gopal Ghosh, Jay Krishna Mookherjee and 
Peary Charan Sarkar. 


NON-RELIGIOUS SCHOOL 


The not too vocal but insistent demand for a 
non-communal seat of learning ultimately saw its 
culmination in the founding of a non-communal 


‘and non-religious public school for women. In 1849 


John Elliot Drinkwater Bethune founded this school. 
He along with other native patrons made the spread . 
of female education easy. With Bethune we come to 
the threshold of a new era resplendent with new 
The spread of female 
education meant the doubling of our population on 
work-front, both manual and intellectual. Spread 
of female education put us at par with Madras and 
Maharastra. There female literacy was high and as 
such they had a bigger working population, Our 
female literacy brought us nearer to them. We 
opened up a new chapter on a closed book rusted 
and soiled by two hundred years’ inactivity and age- 
old social taboos. р 


NEW WOMEN IN 19$ & 205 


(Continued From Page 154) 

years back, but now the “women have broken down 
the walls of the harem, so they must take the 
rough-and-tumble of the street.” 


As the days wear on Marie Louise becomes tired 
of John as she finds interest in another young man 
who is A.D.C. to one of the governors and she asks 
Constance to break this news.to her husband. Cons- 
tance becomes much angry with her and tells her, 
"I should respect you more if you were an 
She at least does what she does 
to earn her bread and butter. You take everything 
from your husband and give him nothing that he 


pays for. You are no better than a vulgar eheat." 
According to Constance, a modern wife who does 


not pay back anything to her husband for what he 
has done for her is nothing but a harlot. But Con- 


stance returns her husband's money from her own 
income. She is economically free and is therefore 
sexually independent to accompany the man who 
adores her deeply on a holiday trip against her. 
husband's will But like Nora, she does not like to 
leave her husband's house. She wishes to come back 
and asks her husband: | 

Well then, shall I come back ? 

Her husband replies :— 

You are the most maddening, wilful, capricious, 
wrong - headed, delightful and enchanting woman 
man was ever cursed with having for a wife. Yes, 
damn you, come back. 

Thus the New Women like Nora, candida, and 
Constance break away from the age-worn conven- 
tional rules and customs and find the world in a 
miraculous new light, — madly beautiful and joyful. 
Their hearts leap up with the wild joys of living and. 
they are able to appreciate :— 

“How good is man’s life, the mere living! How fit 
to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the Senses, for ever 
m doy ue г 





MARRIED CAREERIST WOMEN 


(Continued from Page 152) 
few cases, the bride is brought in to à man's home 
as an "unpaid servant" with no liberty to go away 
anywhere else as the paid servants do—divorce is 
not a cheap or simple affair, divorce discredits both 
the parties. The bride comes in as a virtual servant 
primarily because the groom’s people prefer to 
choose such a bride as will be neither tolerably 
educated nor richer than themselves for they fear 
that the contrary will put them in a position of 
disadvantage. And where the bride happens to hail 
from a richer home or be educated the in-laws com- 


plain that she does not respect them taking advan- 


tage of her superior status. 
“DRONES ON MANY FLOW ERS” 


However disadvantageous the bride’s position 
may be in her new home, she, as a woman, has always 
charm for a peaceful family life, and with a view to 
keeping the home peace she more often than not- 
stands a dumb spectator to many disagreeable hap- 
penings there. But this attitude of the woman tends 
to goad her husband to make a wrong estimate of 
her. He feels that the wife is losing interest in the 
home and in him as well. This makes matters worse 
and the husband starts losing interest in the wife, 
even in the earning wife. Furthermore, even to-day, 
many men, though they go in for marriages, dislike 


` to remain “tied to the corner of a single Woman's 


Sari" Even educated and sometimes earning wives 
of such men lonely count moments at homes when 
their "lords" walk into clubs and “corners” till late 
at night. These “drones that sit on many flowers" 
completely turn their faces away from the homes 
after their wives become mothers or lose some of 
their youthful charm with advancing age. I know & 
number of even socially well-placed men who had 
hastened to marry years ago but still dislike their 
wives to be mothers. 


But unless she is abnormal, every woman wants 
to be a mother, and she confronts the greatest mis- 
fortune in life if she happens to have a husband who 
refuses to have children, although he also says to 
others that “the child born to a couple bridges them 
more firmly conjugally and socially.” 


I cannot make you interested in me if I dis- 
regard you. By disregarding the wife her husband 
too finds her disinterested in him in the long run. 
And then their reciprocal misunderstanding reaches 
the climax. But the tragedy is that even at this 
stage the husband blames the wife for her “odd 
behaviour” forgetting, rather refusing to agree, that 
it is he who had “thrown a heavy stone in the still 
water of the pond,” it was he who had struck at the 
root of the creeper of his wife’s love. 


I hate the man who claims that his wife must 
look to all his comforts and feels that he has nothing 
to give her in exchange, I call the man hypocrite, 
the man who champions the cause of women’s 
emancipation on platforms but returns home at night 
like ker wife’s overlord. 


y man happens to read this article of 
mine, vts appeal to him will be, "Before you canvass 
for rights of others’ wives, recognise rights of your 
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EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN . 


(Continued from Page 150) 


were lady teachers not belonging to the majo 
community. Their teaching made the students look. 


down upon the ‘indigenous culture. The baneful | 


effect of education being left in the hands of perso 

with a -foreign outlandish outlook has left its 

behind and even after the withdrawal fo 
foreign rule in the country the mind of the 
present generation of educated men and women ís - 
shaped in a mould that fosters isolation. A proposal — 


is often heard of the award of university degrees | 


being subject to a compulsory course 
training in social service in the Village Developme: 
Scheme. If the proposal materialises it is likely to 
break the barrier of isolation between the educated | 


. women in the urban areas and their uneducated 


sisters in the countryside, 
MANY HURDLES ON WAY 


But all educated women are certainly not isola- _ 
tionists in their outlook of life; some certainly do р 
realise their duties towards their sisters and to the 
society. Unfortunately, they too face many hurdles 
on their way. In a country where more than three- 
fourths of the people are illiterate and where a great _ 
majority of women live a life cf seclusion, educated — 3 
women, however idealistic and public-spirited they - 
may be, cannot be so thick-skinned as to ignore the 4 
unappreciative attitude, ill-behaviour, suppressed 
taunts and even open insults of the illiterate, half. 


educated or even educated old-fashioned members — 


of the opposite sex and sometimes of their own sex, _ 


It is this hurdle which dissuaded many educated | 
women from working or standing as candidates for | 
election at the last general election, though they «9 


approached by influential leaders, 


Well, in à country of the blind the one-eyed тап 
is compelled by the majority to declare that he sees — 
nothing. My solvent of all problems not only of шу | 
own sex but of the entire nation, therefore, is that, 
next to the problem of defence and of food supp! 
the problem of education should attract our 
ate and unstinted attention. Let us not forget also - 
that the education of women in a sense is more 
important and deserves greater care than that 
men, for our early education in its larger gs 
begins оп the lap of the mother.» 5 


The leaders of the nation are already worki 
for the Third Five-Year Plan. In the First Five- 
Plan stress was laid on agricultural developme: 
in the second, on heavy industries; in the third 
us hope, emphasis will be laid on education, speci 
that of women, so that the hands hat will rock 
cradles of the future administrators of the coü 


remember tna 
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AMONG THE LAPPS IN SCANDINAVIA 


"Continued from. Page 147) A 

welcomed the news and with her assistance started 
one afternoon to meet that Same woman. When we 
arrived at her place, we found from outside that it 
was а neat, small cottage, with a tiny garden in 
front of it. In response to the calling bell, the door 
was opened by an old fragile-looking woman, who 
asked us to come and sit inside. The living room, 
which was also the bedroom, had one easy chair, a 
divan bed and two or three ordinary chairs, а small 
radio set, a watch and some flower pots. There was 
only another room, kitchen-cum-dining room, fitted 
with an electric stove, a cupboard, one table, a few 
chairs and an extra bed. For her age, which we 
learnt later, she kept the house fairly tidy and she 
was there all on her own, 

Her life-story was a simple one. She was born 
in 1877 and her name was Elizabeth Stemp. In her 
young days she lived with her own people. Miss 
Stemp did not marry. After sometime the plains 
life attracted her and she took up a job as a domestic 
maid with a Swedish family. After changing several 
employers, she remained with a family until she was 
no longer able to work. Her employer was kind 
enough to build this cottage for her and settle a 
small pension on her. Since then Miss Stemp had 
been living on that pension and her savings. She 
impressed me as an unusually quiet type of woman 
who seemed to have been at peace with the world 
and patiently waiting for the end to come. 

Next day in the morning my husband and the 
Swedish Professor went to interview the couple. The 
moment the old woman heard that there was an 
Indian woman in the group she refused to give any 
answer until she met me. In th: afternoon, in spite 
of my indisposition, I accompanied the other two. 





Tle picture shows a modern two-storied тане" house undesirable animals away. 
on the ngm «2 on the left is the typical Lapp hut. 


The old couple, the husbana would be well over 
70 and the wife also about the same age, built their 
lodge amidst beautiful sylvan surroundings and led 
а quiet life there. They told us that because of their 
age they left the hazards of nomadic life and pre- 
ferred to live in a brick-built house in the plains. 
Our friend informed us that they were appreciably 
rich, but the standard of life, as judged from the 
house and furniture, etc. was not as high as of 
other plains Europeans. In the living room they had 
some  high-backed uncomfortable-looking wooden 
chairs, a moderately-priced wireless set and other 
odd bits of furniture. In the kitchen she had an 
electric cooking range, built-in cupboards, table and 
chairs and a cellar. 


Although old, the couple were surprisingly agile 
and did all the work by themselves. When we went 
to visit them, the husband was chopping the wood 
and the wife was sawing timber! There was no 
domestic help and the house was tolerably clean. 
The woman was evidently surprised and amused with 
an Indian woman prying into her house and the way 
she looked at me gave Me a shy feeling of being а 
very curious creature! She told me that she heard 
the Indian Prime Minister speaking over the radio 
and since then she was very keen on meeting an 
Indian woman, as they are always more interesting 
than men. She touched my hair, my sari and I also 
noticed her shabby skirt and blouse. Her face was 
covered with beautiful wrinkles, her fingers were 
gnarled and her complexion was yellow. 

When the interview was over, we requested the 
couple whether it would be possible to see any Same 
family living in the tent. Fortunately, they had a 
daughter who with her family was then living in tent 
up in the mountains. We were told that there was 
no conveyance and if we were prepared to walk and 
‘limb quite a considerable distance, Mr. Faelstrom, 
he husband, would gladly accompany us. Since this 
was a rare opportunity my curiosity got over my 
illness and we thankfully accepted the offer. It was 
arranged that we shall start next day early in the 
morning. 


SAMES IN THE MOUNTAINS 


It was early September. The temperature was 
nearly 25/30 C. and it was quite pleasant for us. The 
journey consisted mainly of climbing and in spite 
of the strain we thoroughly enjoyed it. The final 
iap of the journey was rather wearisome and we 
had no water with us. The old man leapt in the 
mountains like a frog and we three trudged behind 
him. After walking and climbing alternately for 
2bout seven or eight miles we arrived on a plateau 
with a fairly big lake. Mr. Faelstrom assured that 
his daughter's tent was very near—within a stone’s 
throw! By that time the Sun was beautifully strong 
and our friend was almost collapsing from heat! 
The only redeeming feature was that there was по: 
more climbing but walking on the plains, Nearly 
one hour’s walk took us to our destination. 

The daughter came out of her tent to receive us. 
She was about 35 years of age, slender and of medium 
height, a little wan in the face. Her eyes frequently 
screwed at the corner, most probably because of open 
fre in the tent. The hut was made of pieces of 
vooden logs and planks, tapering at the top which 
's kept open for the smoke to go out. She invited 
us smilingly to the hut and we all entered it crouch- 
ing. A blazing fire was crackling іп the midst of the 
tent and round it there was sitting accommodation 
vith straws covered with reindeer skin. The fire 
served as an oven for cooking, heating, and* keeping 
On the wooden walls 
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BUDDHIST SITES IN 


. (Continued from Page 145) 

` -mound which the local people regard as an old fort. 
It is 41 ft. high and covers an area of 1,500 ft, by 
1000 ft. Not far from this mound, there is another 
‘mound, formed of solid brick work. A shrine dedic- 
ated to the goddess Bisari Devi is situated on the 
mound. Many other mounds of a similar nature are 
dotted over the neighbourhood, The ruins of an 
exrthen rampart of over three miles іп circumfer- 
ence have also been found at the site, The trial 
diggings hitherto undertaken have not yielded much 
information, and so systematic excavations are 
needed to establish its detailed history. 


PLACE OF MAHAPARINIRVANA 


Kusinagar or Kusinara was the town of the 
ancient Mallas. It is now included in the district of 
«Deoria and is identified with Kasia. It is a sacred 
spot of the greatest importance for. the Buddhists, 
for it is.the place where the Buddha attained Maha- 
 parinirvana (passing away from the world) in his 
eightieth year. The followers and admirers of the 
Master invariably visit this place for pilgrimage. It 
lies at some distance from the line of railway com- 
munication, and one can reach it by a fine motorable 
road from Deoria, which is a station on the North- 
Eastern Railway, twenty-one miles away. 

The story of the Buddha's demise is picturesquely 
related in sacred literature. He had a serious attack 
of dysentery after he had taken his last meal at the 
residence of Cunda, a blacksmith, While he was ill, 


he reached the famous Sal forest near Kusinagar - 


from Pava. Here he realized that his death was near 
at hand. So, he sent a message to the Mallas. They 
at once hurried to him, and paid their last homage 
` to the Master. . 


Like other spots of sanctified memory, Kusina- 
gar too grew up into a great place of pilgrimage, In 
course of time, numerous shrines and monasteries 
were erected here to commemorate the Buddha's 
Р passing away. But, it is not known why the place 
sank into oblivion rather early. It was perhaps 
entirely abandoned for unknown reasons. It may be 
that there was some.natural calamity like an earth- 
quake, In any case, when Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsang 
came to this place, they both found it deserted and 
in а state, of ruin and desolation. 


Recent excavations have not brought to light 
much that is historically valuable, but a number of 
inseriptions which refer to the Parinirvana Chaitya 
have been found which definitely serve to confirm 
the correct identification of this site. It is, however, 
a pity that the Asokan stupa which is supposed to 
have been erected here has not yet been found. It 
may perhaps have been dismantled and pillaged, It 
is also not unlikely that it may be lying buried below 
the Pareinirvana Chaitya. This Chaitya dates from 
_the Gupta age, according to the inscriptions discover- 
ed here. e 


There are several sacred structures at Kasia. Of 
which is specially Significant 


t is the Matha - 


itc 


greatest nations of the modern times, 


INDIA  .. 
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Kunwar Ka Kot. It houses a huge supine statue of _ 


the Buddha in the unconditioned state of Parinir- 
vana. Originally, this statue was found in & broken 


condition, and its different fragments lay scattered. | 


A distinguished expert, Mr. Carlleyle, cleverly re- 
joined the pieces and restored the original shape in 
an artistic style. 


vicinity, which the local residents call Ramabhar _ 


This mound has not yet been fully excavated, but it 
is presumed that it marks the place where the anci- 


ent stupa containing the remains of the Buddha’se 
body was erected. Tradition holds that these sacred 
relics were partitioned into eight equal parts, If 
the mound is properly excavated, it may reveal valu- 


There isa: lofty mound in the . 
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able data with the help of which the history of this 


place can be correctly reconstructed. 


THINGS | SAW .IN GERMANY - 


(Continued from Page 143) 


journey roaming leisurely in the dales, valleys, lakes: 
and mountains. This is the place where we have the 


FS 


German Alps, beautiful, awe-inspiring and reminis- - 
cent of our Himalayas. It is here where nature is  - 


bountiful and people simple and artistic. 
AGRICULTURE 


I have dilated so long on Germany's industry, _ A 
art and culture, but in agriculture too they are. _ 


unique. Nowhere did I find any large mags of waste. 


land. Every inch of ground is worked up either for _ 


cereals, cash crops or forestry. Industry might give 1 


them prosperity, but cultivation gives them peace of 
mind.. Thus there is a wonderful balance—a harmo- 
nious wedding of industry to agriculture, 


GERMANY AND JAPAN 
After having toured round Germany of the 


* 


E 


present-day, І am invariably reminded of another — 


great country, Japan. It is these two countries that 
made all the headlines in newspapers of the world 
just & decade ago. The countries who wanted world 
supremacy by brute force had the lessons of a life- 


time. These are the countries devastated by bombs _ 


and reduced to ashes, Both of them were under the 


heels of two of the most historically famous despots, — 
where freedom of the people was the first casualty. zt 


The tales of awe filled the air, spectres of untold 


ravages, of famines and destitution haunted the 


people, Diseases were rampant and morale at the 
lowest ebb. Such was the tragedy and the ruination 
that the military dictatorship broyght on a long- 
suffering people. Happenings such as these will 
perhaps save the countries of the Free World for ever 
and for ever from such catastrophes. 


One has to go to the realm of philosophy to find 
out, how the two nations, who were the prime move 
in disturbing the peace of the world, could re-emerge 
today from the ashes of their ruins as two of ihe 
The only 
plausible explanation that one could offer was the 
the people of these two countries, who underwent th 


es a of a devastating war for no fault of thi 


Almighty, | 


pers 
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AMONG THE LAPPS 
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there were on pegs and nails a 
few kitchen utensils, a pocket 
watch and a cake of washing 
soap. In another corner were 
a few garments. The daughter 
Wore a worn-out skirt and a 
blouse and the three little boys 
had ragged trousers and shirts 
on them. The husband was 
away with his reindeers and a 
dog, an inseparable element of 
фе Same life, kept watch over 
the entire household during his 
master's absence, The time for 
lunch was near and we all 
Shared the meal, some reindeer 
meat, bread, cheese and tea. 
The old man could speak 
Swedish and we carried on the 
conversation with the help of 
our friend. 


At about 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, we bade goodbye to 
the family and started for our 
hotel. On the way we met the 
husband. He was a sturdy 
young man of about 40 with a 
weather-beaten face and was 
clad in hunter's clothes. He 
greeted us with a gentle smile 
and thanked us for our visit. 
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The village where the А young Lapp couple ready for their festival and the visit or’s camera too 


festival was to be held was not 

very far from the town we were staying. But 
the transport was rather difficult making the place 
almost inaccessible. Part of the journey was covered 
by bus which took us to the bank of a very blg lake. 
The place of our destination lay on the other side 
and we had to‘cross it by a ferry boat. For the sake 
of convenience, we rented a small cottage with two 
rooms, kitchen, bathroom, etc., on this side of the 
lake. The rent which was' very moderate (something 
like a rupee a day) included the service of a maid 
to clean the house, light the fire, prepare the break- 
fast, and in the evening to light the lamp, for, there 
was no electricity in that area. 


Next day, early in the morning, we crossed the 
lake and arrived at the village. There were quite a 
few huts erected by the wealthy Sames and some 
rented ones too. We were told by the priest, a 
jovial and friendly Swede whose acquaintance we 
have made before, that Fatmomakke enjoys the 
unique distinction of being a village which is visited 
by people only four times a year, otherwise lying 
deserted all the year round. By ten o’clock almost 
all.the huts were full with Sames arranging their 
things in their temporary abodes where they were 
to stay for a couple of days only. All of them came 
in their gay national costume carrying the children 
in the hollow tree trunks which served the purpose 
of a pram and was slung from the shoulders of men. 


HILARITY OF A FESTIVAL 


The festival began with a ‘church service in the 

' nige little church. After that they were scattered 
all „over the place to meet friends and relations. 
-There were two eating houses which supplied all the 
meals to the visitors and the lunch was served in the 
community dining hall where it lasted for nearly 2|3 
hours. Thereafter the crowd again dispersed .and the 
young people “=e sauntering in groups. I came to 


know an interesting couple there. The girl was a 
Swedish Same and the boy was a plains Norwegian. 
Both ef them were engineers and got married. while 
studying together. 

With gaily-attired, short, stocky and mongoloid- 
featured people, forming different groups according 
іо ages, the village presented an interesting spectacle. 
We met our old friends, the Faelstroms and their 
daughter's family. Тһе added attraction in that year 
was the presence of an Indian woman! It was diffi- 
cult to decide who was more curious. Cameras 
clicked from both sides all the time taking 
photographs. i 

The `priest kindly invited us to dine with him 
which was certainly a treat as it was a happy 
departure from chewing the tough reindeer meat for 
some days. As we came out of his house we found 
elderly people sitting under the sky, chatting and 
smoking. The young people went to the dance orga- 
nised by themselves. The place was nearly & mile 
away from the village and when we arrived at the 
place the dance was going in its full speed. It was 
an illlighted, elevated wooden platform, adding 
creaking sound to the orchestra, but the performers 
were oblivious to all, 


Next morning the life started a little later, most 
probably because of previous night's hilarity. There 
was not much variety from the previous day's pro- 
gramme. The lunch that day was more protracted 
and lively but not noisy because of partial ‘alcohol 
rationing. From 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
they started packing and leaving the place. By the 
evening the whole place became deserted again. The 
setting sun cast its rays on the forlorn villagee which 
would have to wait for months before it heard the 
sound of footsteps of human beings again., 

We also crossed the lake in the evening, came: 
to our bungalow, slept the night there and next day 
started for Stockholm, 
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THE HARVEST 


ee 


By ADITYA OHDEDAR 


HAT big industria! town ot 
Uttar Pradesh -how fast it grew 
during the Second World War. 
{ts population became twice what 
it Mad before the war Only in 


the one Government factory as 
many as fifty thousand people © 


were working. And there was 

quite a number of other factories, 
smali or oig cunning in ful) swing People worked 
and earned quite a lot; the inflated paper money 
pleased the mind enlivened the temper and whetted 
the desire And so after nightfall this quarter of the 
city would be gorgeous Неге narrow tanes cut 
«interior from both the sides ot the main road Along 
these lanes were arrays of shops of sundry interests, 
tawdry booths so to say and if one would look up 
one would see those who adorned and painted them- 
selves to attract the flesh-seeking nocturnal reptiles. 
The inflated currency was not for nothing: it was 
being duly used 


One of these lanes Manish had to take to return 
to his lodge after working in the factory The main 
road was circuitous And after the days hard 
labout in the factory who would want to carry his 
weary*feet along a longer way? Manish. therefore, 
cut short his way through that lane 

But Manish would not raise his eyes up, although 
at that time those painted women would bedeck 


their waiting-hour outside in the balcony. He bie | 
walk on, with his eyes hovering on the tinselled 
articles in the arrayed shops Stiu, it was not that 
Manish would not for once or twice took upwards. 
out of curiosity but then he would immediately 
lower down his eyes During his passage along the 
lane he would often see some men sneaking sideways | 
past some shop and crossing an open entrance fo. 
step up some dark staircase. Manish was quite used | 
to this scene. і 


That day Manish had left the factory quite late | 
in the evening After a long overtime duty when. 
he came out of the factory gate it was past nine. 
And he saw that the sky was heavily overcast He 
hurried his steps put soon rains came all in torrents, | 
Manish saw a portico before him and he took shelte | 
below it More than an hour passed But the rains” 
were stil in strong force ард Manish got almost) 
completely drenched by the spraz of rain water, 
caused by fierce gusts ot wind blowing with the rain. | 
So it was no use, he thought, waiting there any 
longer E 


SILENT & DESOLATE LANE 


And he took the road іп the rain. Ніз 10 
was stil quite far But the rains soon abated 
when Manish reached at the entrance of the 
“tt was only drizzling 


. except one or two which. alse 





P 
perfect’ ease Manish to-day looked up and saw that 
almost all the rooms Were dark. If some light was 
visible in a few rooms it was dim and faint due to 

linds. and curtains—the inside was impenetrable. 
Nobody was there outside in the balcony of any 
house. And the lane lay silent and desolate Well, 
ho on earth would still be there at this hellish 
E thought Manish, mocking at his own physical 
ate. 
: But after walking some. distance he saw that 
One girl was standing іп a balcony. Leaning against 
the window pane she was looking wistfully at the 
lane. Manish was surprised: what, a Bengali! Yes, 
She must be so; the signs were clear from her hair- 
ss down to the way she wore the sari And then, 
er features, too, were distinctly of a Bengali woman. 
sh lookéd at her intently. The girl also looked 
at him. Her look was imploring, as though she was 
ently soliciting his favour to come up to her. 
At least Manish thought so. And it was a rainy 
ight—all about was still and silent except for the 
E ft sound of the drip-drip rain. What a moment! 
The cup of desire brimmed over. Manish was à 
tranger in that city and was without any ties. 
en if he did not return to his lodge, what of that ? 
‘Nobody would care a rap. 


The inscrutable mind of man, 
Manish went up the dark staircase, 


INVITING SMILE ON HER FACE 


And he found her standing at the entrance door. 
‘Please come in”, she softly said. There was an 
и smile on her face. 
бич Manish felt his knees shaking and 
leave the place. But he got over the 
n pushed straight into the room. 
he bolted the door. 
And at that moment Manish was as though 
hipped by his upbringing. He wished to open the 
door айпа rush out of the room. But the rains again 
-begàn to fall in full force and the thunders were so 
. loud, the lightnings so dazzling that Manish feared 
if he would now be on the open road he would surely 
` be struck by a thunderbolt. It was, therefore, better 
to be in this room. After all this was a shelter. 
— And then, why fear, he would not give way to 
mptation, 


Controlling himself and with a tone of over- 
bearing composure he said to her, “I have come into 
your den for shelter, Don’t worry. You will get 

hat you earn in one night. I won’t strike a loss 
your trade. Come, what’s your fee ?” 

She at once said with a smile, “That issue may 

ait. First get yourself rid of the wet clothes.” And 
she went to a corner where there was а medium- 
sized steel trunk. She opened it and pulled out 
some clothes. 


Manish had looked at her face quite well. Now 
looked at her gait. He thought if this girl was 
out of these surroundings she could easily pass for 
one of good society. Or maybe, Manish wondered, 
was a new bird here. y 
She came to Manish with à dhot? and a shirt. 
ke these", she said. “Believe me, these are quite 
y and unused. The shirt may not fit your body, 
it will serve for a covering. Please change your- 
” 


How easily 


“A set of new dhoti and shirt in your room! 

ell, .hé ‘is indeed a fortunate man for whom this 
tty- arrangement has been made. Should I use 
these 2 first, eh ?" Manish sharpened a jeering smile. 
threw a smarting look upon his face and 


ене the clothes in the trunk. 
Manish obstructed: B be она 


go. 1 am not such a foo! or puritan as would refuse ., 
this fine offer of dry clothes and keep on wet for the 
night. Let me have them." 
“I AM LALIT» вл] 

He almost snatched the clothes from her hands. 
“What’s your name ?" he asked. 


Her early smile was again on her face. She 
replied, “I am Lalita Bai You may call me Lalita. 
Now change yourself. I shall be here in a minute.” 

Lalita pushed the side door and went into the 
adjoining room. 


Manish could not but admire the girl. She had 
a lovely smile. And how pretty her face and graceful 
her movement. The complexion, though not very 
fair, had a charming lustre. And wonder, she did 
not paint, like her kin, her face, and lips. How old 
could she be? Maybe between twenty and twenty- 
five. But there were others in her profession, who, 
although much younger than her were—O Lord—so 
ugly and wizened. Yes Manish had seen their 
specimens. 


Besides, the girl’s over-brimming youth was so 
intoxicating. But Manish assured himself, he would 
not lose self-control. A woman’s body should never 
be a temptation for. him. No, never, 


But strange, she was without customer to-night. 
If Manish did not come, she would have perhaps 
kept on standing in the balcony. Or maybe some- 
body had already come and gone. In his front 
Manish saw a bed spread on a cot. The bedsheet 
looked fresh and immaculately clean. There were 
two pillows whose covers were equally tidy. The 
whole bed appeared to be untouched by anybody. 

It was still raining incessantly. -Lalita did not 
yet appear from inside. There was an arm-chair 
beside the cot. Manish kept aside his wet clothes 
and sat in the chair. He looked about. The room 
was not bad. The walls were neat. Three framed 
pictures were hanging, one was а landscape painting 
and the ‘other two were of the goddesses Kali and 
Durga. The wall mirror was highly shining and 
seemed costly. At one corner there were two steel 
trunks on a small bench, from one of which Lalita 
had taken out the clothes, Manish stil] wondered 
what had made her keep men's clothes at her place. 
There was a wall-almirah with two upper glass 
panes. Through these were visible some crockery; а 
wine glass and a decanter. 

So long Manish had curiosity about such a place, 
but no boldness to satisfy it. But it was not that 
he was prepared that day to satisfy his curiosity. 
Who on earth had ever known that Manish would 
cne day really step into a prostitute’s room. Ali 
right, when once he had come there, he would also 
see that he could come out of fire unscathed, Let 
this girl know that there could be someone who 
might visit her, yet not demand her body. 


“JUST HAVE SOME SNACKS” 

Lalita entered in. She carried a plate and small 
teapoy. Keeping the plate on the teapoy in front 
of Manish, she said, “Just have some snacks.” 

The plate was full of rich refreshments ; quite 
a good varieties of sweets and salts. 

She fetched a glass of water and a cup of tea. 
Then she sat on the floor besides Manish with her 
knees drawn up and her hands round them, Manish 
had always liked this sitting posture of women—it 
was so graceful. He noticed that she had changed 
her dress and wore a simple sari in the homely style 
of a Bengali woman when she keeps indoors, 

Pointing at the plate Lalita again requtsted 
Manish to eat. 

Manish gave a dig at her: “So you feast every~ 


body who visits you, don’t you?" 
` She retorted readily, Others do not 
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Then she sat on the floor besides Manish with her — dium imi endi her hands round thea, 


come here like you only to take shelter against rains. 
Well, now please finish with the plate.” There was 
an earnest request in her tone, 

Manish stil hesitated. 

“Oh, I see. You loathe taking food at such a 
place. Then you needn’t take.” Her voice was grave 
and lumpy. 

Manish now took the plate and looking straight 
at her face said, “If 1 can come to your place, I can 
well take food in it too.” 

And he took out a ten-rupee note from his purse 
and holding it to her he said, “Let me give you this 
in advance. The way it is raining, I am afraid, I 
have to pass the whole night in your room.” 

Lalita calmly accepted the money and sald, “It 
p is much in excess of what you should have paid.” 

“Maybe. That doesn’t matter, And then, 
you earn more than ten rupees in one night.” 


"LORD, IT IS HIGH POETRY!” 


Lalita smiled and kept quiet. This spirit of her 
reminded Manish of her profession. And, therefore, 
he felt all the more to chastise her. He had finished 
the plate, Taking the glass of water to his mouth 
he said, “Tell me, what’s the matter. All the other 
rooms are engaged, but you are without client?” 

“Why, you are here.” 

«І say, did anyone come before ше?” 

à de who came had to go back, seeing the door 
osed."  - 

"Why was the door closed ?" 

“For no reason. It was so delightful just to keep 
on looking outside in the rainy night." 

*Ldrd, it is high poetry! Yours then is a losing 
‚ concern." 

Manish laughed derisively and lay down on the 

bed resting his head on one pillow. He threw the 

. other pillow towards Lalita and said, “Take this and 
3 here. Let me use this bed. 


IN 2 — Г 


With a lilt in her voice Lalita said, "Where-elsé 0 


am I to go? And there is only one bed." 

-Manish got up immediately and snapped, “Then 
you have this bed. I shall take that chair.” s 

“Thanks. You needn't take the trouble, There 
їз plenty of room for me to sleep. You lie down 
quietly.” Lalita took the plate and the glass and 
also the wet clothes Manish had kept aside and went 
out of the room. : 
Bh returned after a while. Manish was 1 
5 

"Should I put off the light ?" she asked. 

Manish gravely said, "Come here, Lalita.” 

She came to him, 

Manish took her hand and jerking it а little said, 
“Sit here on this cot.” 

She sat down almost beside Manish and with а 
smile said, “What shall I do now? Go to bed with 
you ?” - 

"You have gone to béd with so many men every 
night. For this night you will have to be sorry that 
there wil be no man with you in bed. Come now, 
tell me how you have come to take up this pro 
You seem to be new in this line.” 


Lalita’s eyes became dim, but the next moment 


they sharpened. She pouted her lips with a jeer 
and said, “Lord, what a profound’ question! Well, 
please know that to me this profession is highly 
interesting. I gather so much experience; I know 


you menfolk, of what mettle you are—from the 
doddering octogenarian to the зіхівеп-уеаг old le E 


Manish pressed her hand and said, "Don't try 
evade. Say why and how you have come to*fhue in,” * 
this locality." d Mo d 

Trying to elude his grasp and with а forced yawn. =- 
she said, “Let me go. I feel sleepy. Or, if you wanê І 
I may lie down here.” | m | 

essed, “Answer my 
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. o» Нег eyes now flared up and she raised her head 
.. like a serpent erect on its body: “This is a sicken- 
ing question. Why should і answer? What is the 
use? I have loved to take to this profession. It is 


my will 1 have come to live in this place.” Then she 
took some breath and muttered as though in a soli- 
loquy: “What purpose is there to keep this body 
pure, when just for a handful of tice parents do not 
have any pricks of conscience to incite their daughter 
to sell her body Still 1 was zealous of my virginity. 
But the day when my younger brother—a tiny chit 
of а boy—who had waited in a long queue from 
the previous midnight to obtain some rice, returned 
home empty-hande? and swooned in exhaus- 
.. tion and my parents insinuated that 1 was to 
. blame for all this plight, 1 could not hold 
` myself any more. And І ran to him, that 
person who had a big contract for the supply 
_ of rice. There were thousands of rice bags in 
| his godown, He gave me very kin?ly one 
. Small bag of rice. Iñ exchange he enjoyed my 
body, for which he had waited so long. That 
day my Parents easily took the rice I ught 
. and appeased their hunger. That day that was 
& right course of action, To-day when I send 
| them some clothes, they return them with 
_ the note that it was better they went without 
. Clothes than touch the ones sent by а 
daughter like me!" 

She stopped, coming as though to her 

. Senses. With a quick jerk she disentangled her 

| hand from Manish's grasp and rushed into the 

` adjoining room. Manish heard her bo" the 
door from v.ithin. 

He ! ~ stunned on the bed. His thoughts 
hovered on so many things. The clothe: he 
was wearing were, then, meant for Lalita's 
father who had r^turned them in contempt. 
And how he had gibed at Lalita for these 

. elothes. He repented his action, 

j The rains were pattering on the roof 

апа on the window-shades. Manish went on 
thinking. But he was tired and soon he fell 
asleep. 

When he awoke, the first streak of dawn 

‘was still very faint. He was accustomed to 
_ rise at such hour, for he had to геас the 
` factory before sunrise. 

He gently tapped on the side door and 

called, “Lalita.” 
` Lalita was es though waiting for е call. 
e opened the door at once and came in. 
"Would you о ast now?" she asked. 
Я Manish gazed at her in surprise, She had 
already finished her bath. There was а 
ing serenity about her. 

“Well, what makes you stare at me?” 

“Nothing. I was simply looking at you.. 
...Where are my clothes? I have to start 
now." . $e. 


She went inside and brought tha clothes, 

«І have got these dried and ironed. You should 

thank me.” She again went inside. 

She returned after a while with a plate contain- 
ing some sweets and bread-toasts and a cup of tea. 
: Manish wondered “How could you arrange all 

ese at such an hour ?” 


*ffer face brightened with smile. “In any way I 


cht do it, what with you? As you want to flee 


trom here under cover of darkness, there was no 
other way than prepare all these at this time." 
e breakfast. H 


finished it and then 
came close Lalita 


Ose 


Lalita stood silent with ber head bent down. Manish 
ening. 


said, “Remember lam coming tomorrow ev 


darkness I have to be present in the factory before 
sunrise. So I have to leave this place just now.” 

He had settled his mind tast night. He was now 
to express it. He took Lalita by the hand and said, 
"Listen to me Lalita, İi won't let you live in this place. 
Last night I have thought well over the matter and 
have decided what to do І will take you with me. 
You only say ‘yes’ Say you wil) come With me.” 

Her hand, clasped into Manish’s. became warm 
at first, but the next moment turned all cold, 

iw Said in а spiritless tone, “Have you gone 
та » 

"No. I have not gone mad. Please say that you 
wil соте with me.” 


” 


“How can that be? Why will the mistress of 
this house let me free ?” 

. “That I shall manage. You see, I have a friend 
here, who has his own house and can easily spare à 
room for us. I am coming to-morrow evening. And 
I will take you with me then and there. Please say, 
*yes’.” | Si и 

Lalita stood silent with her head bent down. 
“Manish said, “Remember, І am coming to-morrow 
evening.” y 4 
° She appeared to nod her consent. _ 
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THE SPIRIT 
Of 
THE PUJA 


By MARY WARD 


HE great autumn festival of the 
Puja reunites all India in a spirit 
of rejoicing after the toll of the 
year In Benga) the Durga Puja is 
celebrated: in other parts of 
India the Puja ts held tn honour 
| lof Sita wife of Rama. and known 
as Dnssehra 

Durga means ‘She who dispe!s 
all difficulties. ‘The consort of Shiva obtained the 
name of Durga because she slew in her eighth mani- 
festation an asura (demon). She is the most widely 
worshinned goddess of the Hindu nanthe-- and her 
names and manifestations are тапу, and during 
Durga Puia her rlike aerects are worshinned АП 
her battles renresen* the strugele between good and 
evil. She is also worshinned as Mother and Danehter: 
as Mother she disnensea neare nrosneritv and hanpi- 
ness: as Daughter of the land she comes and stays 
with her peonle. but with Viiava Dav comes separa- 

tion, and as Parvati she returns to Shiva. 


BENGAL’S GREATEST FESTIVAL 


Durga Puja is the greatest festival of t^e Hindus, 
‘at least in Bengal At this season members of the 


family wha have been absent from home on business 
return. With the worshin of Durga is associated all 


at is bright and cheerful. It is customary at the 


other relations, and the practice of wearing new 
clothes. especially on the sixth and tenth days, is 
widely observed. 


On the tenth day. Vijaya Dasham! or Dussehra 
Day Bengalees celebrate Bisarian or the ceremonial 


dipping of the images of Durga Then friends visit 
each other’s houses present sweets and offer good 
wishes The Durga Рија festival ts the stateliest of 
Hindu putas and one of the few tn which the relieious 
duties discharged by the worshippers are of a conp- 
gregational nature. 

‘NAVARATRI OF OLD OAYS 


Originally the Durga Puis was held for nine days 
in succession commencing with the month of Chaitra 
(March to April) the whole Puta season being called 
the ‘Navaratri’ or the ‘nine niehts' because beino an 
essentially Tantric form а? worship was conducted 
in the secrecy of nieht But tater the date was al- 
tered so as to take place tn the moonlit hi f 
Ashwin (September to October) Beth these das 
were connected with the етпе of the harvest but 
the worship has nothine to do with agricultural 


operations [t is belleved that the change of da 


m 
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THIS 1% BODND то 
HAPPEN . 


FREE REFRESHMENTS 

. TO ALL CUSTOMERS 
DURING THIS PERIOD. 
AND NOW THE SUPPLY 


HAS RUN SHORT. 


THEY ANNOUNCED 
N 


r 
КА 
` the Ramayana, who asked the Goddess Dugra for 
- supernatural aid in his campaign against Ravana, 


` the demon king. 
p. 
` RAM LILAS CF UPPER INDIA 


E The modern autumn festival has gained, at least 
_ in Upper India elements of festivity that never be- 
— longed to the old Puja due to its association with 
| the victories of Rama It. has been the practice of 
_ the people to celebrate these victories annually in 
_ the form of spectacular displays called the Ram Lilas. 
| The Ram Lila is ix the form of an open-air dramatic 


_ representation of the principal incidents of the Rama- 
| yana, designed to instruct the masses in the moral 
| teaching of the great epic. 
` These Ram Lilas are usually held throughout 
the Navaratri, and the incidents selected are chiefly 
from the war between Rama’s forces, led by Hanu- 
_ man, the monkey chief. and the forces of the Demon 
King of Lanka (Ceylon) Ravana.who carried off Sita, 
Rama's wife. The drama concludes on the tenth day, 
Vijaya Dashami or Dussehra, with the defeat of 


S Ravana. 
GRAND DISPLAY IN DELHI 


Vijaya Dashami is celebrated in Delhi with а 

_ grand display of fireworks. A mammoth gathering 
lt ‘people from all over the city and the surrounding 
‘countryside assembles to watch the battle enacted by 

_ professiona) actors. Rama and his brother Laksh- 
“man mount their chariot and shoot arrows with 


A 
B. 


other and son. Fireworks go ip with blaze of the 
es. The climax comes when Golden Lanka, 


ent of a loud explosion. 


There is great excitement, particularly among the 
ера and they learn':at a tender age by visual 
istpaction the uMimate conquest of good over evil. 


е their ceremony to coincide with that of the Ram 
grounds, — Er ca ONE DER 


HC 
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when Rama, returning from exile with Sita апа 
Lakshman, meets his brother Bharat and is crowned 
King of Ayodhya. This scene ts most dramatic, espe- 
cially when Hanuman jumps from a higb tree-top 


with the aid of a rope into Ayodhya Smal) boys Joy- 
fully disguised as monkey battalions of Hanuman, 


their faces smeared with yellow powder, are seen 
during the Dussehra celebrations. 


BURNING Of RAV&NA's Er FIGY 


Ravana's effigy is burnt al! over India at this 
traditional anniversary of the tyrant’s defeat by 
Rama, ideal king and man Every city and town, 
every big village. holds tts Ram Lila Amritsar Alla- 
habad, Indore. Rajasthan. Kashmir. Bombay and 
West India—everywhere these dramatic performances 
and tableaux of the Ramayana take place, although 
they go under different names 


The Ram Lila, however. is connected with the 
Durga Puja only by the bonds of association. It does 
not form any part of the religious ceremony, for the 
two celebrations are held independently of each 
other. Thus the Puja assumes a dual aspect: the 
worship of Durge and the performance of the Rain 
Lila during Dussehra taking place simultaneously. 
But both festivals culminate in the spirit of relaxa- 
tion after the rains, the burgeoning of the harvest, 
the completion of the fertility of Mother Earth and 
the rejoicing at achievement. 


ELEPHANT PROCESSION IN MYSORE 


The story of the old Puja in Mysore State reads 
like a fairy tale from Perrault. Until Independence, 
regal pomp attended the Maharajah’s procession, the 
Jaitra Yatra (March of Conquest) to Banni Mantrap, 
the placé where the sami trees grow. Large numbers 
of visitors even frorn abroad came to Mysore to watch 
the famous elephant procession, 

The Dussehra in Mysore is probably connected 
with the worship of Indra (the Rain God) for good 
rain, abundance of harvest, prosperity and happiness. 

(Continued on page 172) 
PULA 
MARKETTIN 


AFTER 
PUJA BONUS 





F the noisy project-ons ef the 
present-day Puja celebrations 
hav- quite reasonably been a sub- 
ject of pungent comr -ts of the 
sober section of the people, the 
unseemly exceseea of the Puja 
festivities a century and a half 
ago alsc angered cont’ ^porary 
newspapers of Caleutta to come 
out with caustic eaftorials lamenting the los of sense 
of propriety and proportions of the wealthie. sections 
of the gentry, who let themselves loose in regrettable 
pomp and splendour. 

One of these early editorials, draped in words of 
remorse and reproof, made a fervent appeal for 
sobriety to return and good sense to prevail. 

“as far us we can fudge,” said the Government 
Gazette of October 9, 1826. “the Doorgab Poojan 
continues to be celebrated with undiminished pagean- 
try, and expenditure, nothwithstanding the diffusion 
of liberal tdeas amongst those especially of the more 
opulent classes, by whom it 1s observed. We have no 
objection to the contemplation of the religious rites 
of the Hindus, for the gratification of libera] curiosity, 
nor to а participation in their amusements, but the 
vague and undefined mobbing of the Doorgah Poojah 
can yield, we should fancy, neither information nor 
diversion, and the noise and confusion that prevall, 
allow those who are involved in them, to hear and 
see but little, and to understand still less." 


“GRAND GENERAL FEAST” 


The degeneration of thè Puja celebrations into 
unrestrained festivities was due to more than one 
reason. But in spite of it, the Puja was the most 
sighificant socia] and religious event in the life of 
the people, who then lived in Calcutta. John Zepha- 
. шаһ Holwell, one of the earliest chroniclers of old 
` . Calcutta, classified the relative importance of the 

Hindu gods and goddesses and said that “Doorgah 


he observed that “Doorgah Poojah was tne gt 
general feast of the Gentoos, usually visited by 
Europeans (by invitation) who were treated by 
proprietor of the feast with flowers in seasons, & 
were entertained every evening while the fe 
lasted, with bands of singers and dancers.” 
claimed that the representation that he made in h 
book “Interesting Historica] Events" of “the gi 
feast of the Durgah will no doubt appear genuine 
many thousands now in England, as it is a sight 
few who have visited. Bengal have not indulg 
themselves with.” 


ENGLISH TUNES INTRODUCED 


Europeans, more often designated as the "Gen 
men of the Settlement," had been associated with 
celebrations from the earliest days that one cou 
recollect. On September 18, 1792, the Ca 
Chronicle gave a list of the houses where the “ 
mary annual ceremonies” would take place 
commented that “the scarcity of amusements 
calcutta апа the fineness of nights will, no do 
cause the spectacle to attract, as usual, & number 
Europeans" Raja Naba Kissen, Kesto Chand 
Mitra, Ram Hurry Takoor, Banaras! Ghose, Durpe 
rain Takoor—who led th» Calcutta socia] life— 
to vie with one another їп entertaining Euro 
guests with food and musie lavishly served. 
Raja Sookmoy Roy overtook his competitors 
year by introducing a novelty, which others could 
not contemplate. “The only novelty,” comment 
the Ohronicle, “that rendered the entertain 
different from those of last year was the intro 
tion, or rather the attempt to introduce s 
English tunes among asthe  Hindostanee. m! 
This was not attended, as might be Sy 
with much success, z to the шай 
skill of the musicians; but the favourite 
air of Malbrook was played so as to be 
diately distinguished, and, being performed by 


Е. a 





TS 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PUJA 


(Continued from page 170) 
Puja offered to the State Horse, the State Ele- 
ant and the State Carriage represents it is said, 
respect due to indra’s horse Uchhaisrava. his 
phant. the beautiful and victorious Airavatha, 
d his chariot commonly &nown as Devaratha. 
wise the Puja offered to the throne represents 
at offered -to Indra's throne Pushkaramalint, 
which is said to drive away the weakness of old age, 
igue and fear Similar is the worship of State Arms 
id the State Cow 
0- YEAR-OLD RITES 
The. ceremony tn Mysore follows the injunctions 
‚ down in the sacred Puranas about five thousand 
ars ago In the inner sanctum of the palace special 
ship was offered to Chamundeswari (a different 
orm of Kali) the Maharaiah’s family goddess. on all 
the nine days of the festiva! family rites that have 
handed down through the centuries On the 
enth day the Raipramukb performed Saraswati 


а. On the ninth day he worshipped “Ayudhas” 


ms) During these nine days the Maharajah led 
austere life observed a fast and did to appear in 
blic. He then performed the State S 
On the tenth day Vijayadashami (Day of Vic- 
, the Maharajah went in procession to worship 
Sami Tree The Sam: free worshipped on Dus- 
‚ Day and its leaves supposed to be ‘gold’ on 
day, is ‘looted after the worship A legend says 
in the reign of Raghu Rama's famous ancestor, 
8 leaves of al! the sam: trees that stood in the 
ity of Ayodhya were turned into gold by the God 
ra. Raghu. as the story goes promised to make a 
y gift to a sage. but found himselt short of 
y So he decided to raid Amaravati the wealthy 


y of Indra. and made preparations for invasion. 
à learned of this and to avoid a battle with so 
ul a king as Raghu ‘showered gold on all the 

‚ trees of Raghu's city of Ayodhya 


_ Visitors came from all over, even from abroad, 
‘Witness the highlight of the Mysore Dussehra, the 


mile-long procession in al) its pomp. The Maharajah, 
dressed in royal robes bedecked with jewels, rode in 
а golden howdah on a richly-caparisoned elephant. 
The procession led by mounted aides, sirdars dur- 
baris and troops went from the palace through gaily- 
festooned and illuminated streets to Banni Mantrap. 
Here the Prince chopped off branches of the sami 
tree with a State sword encrusted with jewels. He 
returned in a glittering torchlight procession illumi- 
nated by electric tights oi) torches and fireworks. 

The tast elephant procession took place in 1957, 
and nowadays the self-same Maharaiah Jaya Cha- 
marajendra Wadeyar who has been fn office since 
1940. is stvled Governor Now although the religious 
rites. both public and family remain the vanished 
pomp and splendour has given way to greater deve- 
lopment of the social side of the festival A big 
exhibition of industria) products described as the 
‘Show Window of Mvsore is held with the two-fold 
purpose of encouraging trade and industries and 
making people swadeshi-conscious. 


OLD-WORLD QIR IS GONE 


The old-world atmosphere of the Puja all over 
the country seems to have vanished. The paintings 
of the avatars behind the Durga images in the pan- 
dals, the scenes of homecoming for the vacation. the 


joyful reunions the gaiety and simple devotion, 
domestic harmony the agamani that used to be 
sung of the homecoming of Parvati—al] these are 
now often but memories of the past. In their place 
the gaudy commercialised festivals of today speak 
perhaps of a crudeness in present-day outlook Like 
Christmas and the Id. the modern Puja seems to 
emphasize a frantic spending and display. It would 
not hurt us to pause and try to recapture the spirit 
of the Puja, to pray to the Divine Mother, “Forgive 
me”, as we hurtle to the river in our lorries with the, 
images of Durga to be cast upon the waters of Life. 


FATA 
firtstRIDTION 





г was a Puja night I was in *Don't try to be funny." — 
ved. I felt tired. Tired, did I “Well, if you want fo know the truth, I was do! 
say? That is not the word 1 want. it for the pleasure the profit of it. -The opel 
1 was fagged out and felt as limp tion of plugging your ears fills you with a fine feelin; 
as a wet sock Yes, sir. as limp as of fun and at the same time enables you to coneen 
an old ragged wet sock 1 had left trate your thoughts on the eterna! and ulti 
& very busy day behing me. One things. Happy physical sensation and high spirit 
of those hectic Puja days which contemplation in one, if you know what 1 mean, 
keep you running abou. here, should strongly recommend this operation to you.” 

there, ana everywhere, and you don’t know whether “Nonsense. Get up.” 

you are banging about on your head or on your feet. “It isn’t morning yet." 

But now I was in my bed. My roomy bed; my soft “There is a snake down below.” 

bed; my sweet bed. And the whole big night lay “Where?” 

stretched before me. Rest! Long merciful rest at “Ground-fioor.” 

last! “How do you know?” 

“Snake! Snake!” shot out a sudden cry. A tor- “T heard a cry to that effect. A terrified cry.” 
tured ery, a piercing cry, a cry that cracked the hard “Imagination Pure imagination.” ! 
black shell of the night. a cry that curdied your blood “I heard it 1 tell you’ 
and made your hair stand up on your head I "Then why didn't | hear 1t?" i 

~ plugged up both my ears with my fingers, and lay "You did hear it And just therefore you ‘st 
curled into a ball in my bed. But my wife pressed . ped your ears 1 have known you for twenty mar 
her bed-switch sprang out of her bed. and was by years. Are you getting up?" 
the side of my cot. I lay as.1 was My eyes ached "Snake! Snake?" the cry came knifing th 
because of the sudden bright ‘ight. the thick silence of the night. It seemed ma 

“Get up!" came her sharp command to me, less this time- 
faintly. I tried to look as if 1 hadn't heard her and “There!” shriled my wite. > 

„blocked my auditory appendages the tighter *Wno' that?’ I asked, turning sideways € 

“What are you plugging your ears for? Get up!” pillowing my head on my hand* К 

I stuck to n ањ sy $ up “That girl" gurgled my wife, excitedly “ 

` “Take those fingers out of your ears!” afraid her husband's out She's alone. Alone with 

I didn't take my fingers out of my ears. My · poisonous snake in the room under this very ЇЇ 
lawfully wedded wife forced them out with her hands. Perhaps it is a deadly cobra Our area is in 
She has strong hands. 1 — RET p stung! Do ура, * 

* s crying out for help You are a man. You 
“What’s the idea?" I yelped, uncolling myself so up and run down and save thaj, poor helpless 
as я flat оп my — Ж won't you?" : 
y were you dig your ers so hard into “ 1 room?” 
your ears?" demanded my life-companion. Д How coulda. сорта, get into, that А 7 
ook here, woman. Under our Constitution any . “You know as well as I do that the groun 
n: | citizen is fre his fingers аз: аз been in a state of disuse for these six 


uf 


E? 





. EARLY PUJAHS 


P zi 


Dancing formed’ an integral par! 
of the programme of celebrations. 


{Continued from 3 171) 

natives of the country, excited peculiar sensations; 
for the association of ideas, the mind naturally 
recurring to further scenes at home where it has 
been heard.” 


DANCES OF NAJTCH WOMEN 
Nautches, that is, dancings formed an integral 
part or the programme of celebrations. Calcutta had 
few amusements to offer in those days and, therefore, 
Nauiches were an irresistible draw. How starving 
of amusements Calcutta was then, would be evident 
from the contemporary comment: “Call it diversion 
and the pill goes down.” Fanny Parkes in her Indian 
Diary, famously known as “Wanderings of a Pilgrim”, 
gave а pen-picture of her visit to the “house of à 
wealthy Baboo during the festival of the Doorgah 
Poojah", where 1 Nautch performence wi arranged. 
“There were groups of Nautch women dancing 
and singing, and crowds of European and Indian 
gentlemen sitting on sofas or chairs were listening to 
Hindostanee ^irs They dance, or rather move in 8 
circle attitudinising and making the small brass bells 
fastened to their ankles sound in unison with their 
movements. "Several men attend the women, playing 
in diverse curiously shaped native instruments. The 
Style of singing was curious, at times the tones 

proceeded finely from the noses." 


Of the dancers Who fascinated the people, the 
ost popular was а woman named Nik-hee whom 
y Parkes described as "the Cataline of the East." 

J s who came in the second line were Ashroon, 
Zeenut and Fyz Boksh—all of whom were imported 
from “Benares. It was only in 1820 that Calcutta 
Poolah festivals went without a Novteh. That was 


IN CALCUTTA 


because no Nautch girls were available for perform- 
ance as thé Muharram festivals coincided with the 
Doorgah Poojah days: 


ICES, WINES. ВЕЕР ** MUSLIM DANGERS 


The wealthy people sed to entertain the 
European guests not only with musice and dances but 
also with suppers in- European style. ces, which 
were a rarity in those days, «nd French wines flowed 
freely on the supper tables. The services of Messrs 
Gunter and Hooper, the best and costliest caterers of 
the day, used to be much in demand. 

The entertainments, associated with the “usual 
concomitants of clampur, tinse) and glare”, and the 
indulgence of the Europeans in dances and music 
obviously ran into excesses. Otherwise, there would 
have been no occasion for the contemporary news- 
papers to administer sharp rebukes through their 
columns. Characterising the celebrations as a very 
heterogeneous sort of business, an editorial strongly 
observed that: 

“The performance of the Mohammedan singers 
and dancers, with the appendages of cold beet and 
beer, for the grosser entertainment of Buropean guests 
are little compatible with the adoration of the Devi. 
We confess we do not think the sort of association 
that takes place at this season, creditable to any of 
the parties. In the case of refreshments, the natives 
have certainly found out our weak side, although, we 
imagine, they are not likely to respect us the more, 
from contemplating what must be, in their estimation, 
the indecorous indulgence of voracious appetite.” 


The John Bull sought to impress it on Europeans 
that they should refrain from joining the dances and 
music as they often lost control after generous 
indulgence in food and drinks. 

“It has been a question.” wrote the Government 

Gazette in 1829, "we have heard not infrequently 

discussed whether it is becoming in Europeans and 


European gentlemen sifting on sofas 
listening to Hindostaneeairs, 
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Christians to attend the Nautckes neld annually on 
this occasion. Of course, every one, according to 
inclination or conviction wU) decide for mimseli 
Once ш a way, on the principle ot seeing everything 
that is to be seen in a foreign country, an European 
may derive amusements trom a Nautch—but on the 
whole it is, at best. but am tnsipid and monotonous 
exhibition. Suppers and wines and bands of music— 
these, no doubt, have their effect. judging from the 
uproarious scenes which have been Known to occur at 
them and which were calculated to give anything but 
в respectable impression of the European character.” 


1t was perhaps in deference to these persistent 
comments that due restraints were observed when 
Lord William Bentinck. the Governor-General, and 
Lord Cumbermere, the Commander-in-Chief, visited 
the Puja celebrations in the house of the late Maha- 
raja Nabkissen Bahadur in 1829. 


INVITATIONS BY ADVERTISEMENT 


Invitations to the Pujas used to be issued by 
letters or by personal requests. But Prankissen 
Holdar of Chinsurah inserted an advertisement in 
the Government Gazette of September 20, 1827, 
throwing out an open invitation to one and all. He 
begged to “inform the Ladies and Gentlemen and the 
Public in General that he has commenced giving 
Grand Nautch from this day, that it will continue 
till the 29th. instant. Those Ladies and Gentlemen 
who have received Invitation Cards are respectfully 
solicited to favour him with their Company on the 
days mentioned above ; and those to whom Invitation 
Tickets have not been sent (strangers to the Baboo) 
are also respectfully solicited to favour him with 
their Company." He further begged to say that 
"every attention and respect will be paid to the 
Ladies and Gentlemen who will favour him with their 
Company, and that he will be happy to furnish them 
with Tiffin, Dinner Wines etc, durins their stay 
there." 


LOTTERY AND BAROWAREE 


There was a peculiar type of Puja in 1820. It 
was made the occasion for drawing a lottery. The 
organizers issued 250 tickets of Rupee one each. 
Prizes were distributed and the surplus of-the sale 
proceeds was utilised in meeting the expenses of the 
Pujas. Another form of celebration was what came 
to be called the Barowaree, the earliest version of the 
modern community worships. The Friend of India 
very appropriately called it Subscription Assemblies 
as the*entire expenditure of the celebrations was to 
be met by collecting subscriptions. Twelve men 
usually formed a Committee, from which circum- 
stance the Puja derived its name, and solicited subs< 


The wealthy people used to entertain Euro- 
pean guests not only with music and dances 
but also with suppers in European style. 


criptions from one and all The first collection 
amounted to Rs. 7,000 and the Committee “obtained 
the most excellent singers to be found in Bengal, 
entertained every Brahmin who arrived, and spent 
the week in intoxication of f2stivity and enjoyment.” 
On the successful termination of the scheme, they 
determined to render the Pooja annual, and it has 
since been celebrated with undeviating regularity. — 
The organizers implemented their scheme at some 
places with such vehemence that in one of the towns 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta an unofficial law 
was passed that “any man who on these occasions 
refuse to entertain guests, shall be considered 
infamous and expelled from society.” 


BLACKMAIL CN GANGES SIDE 


A similar convention was also imposed on those 
who used to have their homes on both the banks of 
the Ganges. They must have the celebrations in 
their homes by installing the images. Those who 
were reluctant to comply, were put to an embarrassing 
position. Images were surreptitiously placed in their 
courtyards when they were fast asleep at night. 


When they woke in the morning and discovered, to. „ 


their disgust, the mischief done overnight they. had 
no alternative but to perform the celebrations. But” 
one gentleman revolted and refused to be thus black= 


{Continued om page $18)j 3 





TERROR IN A 


(Continued from page 178) : 

Somewhere in it is a nest of cobras, I'm sure. The 
young couple moved in just last evening. They 
haven't had time to get it all cleaned up. Are you 
going?” 

"I am not.” 

“Oh, my God!” 

“You. have a morbid imagination. For aught we 
know the husband is at home. The wife is enter- 
taining him with the cry ‘Snake! Snake!’ or she’s just 
calling-him a snake in a loving sort of way. You don't 
know these present-day newly-weds." 

"What absolute rot." 

TERN “Besides, if I go, I shall in all probability disturb 
_ there conjugal bliss and they will resent my intrusion.” 
“Snake! Snake!" rang out the frightened shriek 


“Oh, oh, oh! My God,” followed a masculine groan 
of utter horror. 

“That’s the husband. Didn't 1 teil you?” I snap- 
ped at my wite as well as a supine man can snap. 
“Now be a good gir) and go to bed." 

“But that man cried out in a marrow-chilling 
horror!” the woman protested. She was out to ruin 
my rest. 

“Imagination once more,” I pointed out, 

“The girl’s been stung by the reptile That must 
- be it. She's dying Or she’s dead The husband has 
sustained a fatal shock. He's breathing his last this 
moment, this very moment when you are lying there 
plathering. Be up for God's sake and do something 
about it. It's your duty as a human being." 

“But if they are already no more  ....." 

"We don't know that for certain. All we can 
guess is that the girl's had a snake-bite and that the 
young man's got a shock." 

“What can we do?" 

“We can rush the couple to a hospital All’s not 
dost yet. Go If there's any death, PH hold you res- 
ponsible for it. It wil be tantamount to cold- 
- blooded murder oh your part. 1 shall hola you guilty 

of murder 1 shal) never look at your face again.” 
' “And if there's a king-cobra down there, and if 
it does me in. it will be murder on your part.” 

. “Chatter chatter chatter!” 

“How can a wife ask her husband to walk into 
such a horrid fate?” 


PUJA NIGHT 


hasn't peen stung get. Providence їз giving you a 
chance to save her and prove yourself a man Go!’ 

"Won't the husband see to it now?" 1 asked. 

“Gol” ч 
xus A you please. But what shall 1 kil that сорга 
— cane, Take it. What are you waiting for 

“To give you your fina! chance of letting me live.” 

“What do you mean?" 

"I may fail to kill the cobra, and the cobra may 
succeed in killing me.” 

“Gol” 

“Alone?” 

“Who else could come with you?” 

“You.” 

“Why?” 

“To see the last of me.” 

“You are in a blue funk. Your knees are shak- 
ing. Al right I'm coming with you. I never 
thought 1 had married a blob of jelly. Come on.” 

“Must it be?” 

“It must.” 

І got out of my bed. My knees sagged. My 
stomach turned. My spine became a cord of polar 
ice. The cane kept slipping away from my sweaty 
fingers. 1 am not made to light king cobras at night. 
I fought my way vhrough webs of stark fear. and 
arrived at the door at the toot ot the stairs my wife 
at my heels, urging me on as Stevenson had urged on 
his donkey Modestine ‘Knock,” ordered the iady 4 
summoned up al) my strength and &nocked There 
was a quick patter of feet and the door flew open, 
а stream of light flashing out 1 met the blank ‘ace 
of the young man and behing him the blanker face 
of the young woman 

"Where's the snake?" I asked the young man. 

"I told youl” the young man groaned to the 
young woman. 

"Oh!" the young woman ejaculated. covering her 
face with both her very shapel hands 1 stared at 
this strange sort of reaction open-mouthed 

“I had better explain sir.” the young man pro- 
ceeded. "But first my sincerely felt regrets and 
apologies to you and thanks for your noble readiness 
to help us. Now the explanation sir. Fact is, we 
were just rehearsing a key-scene in a Puja entertain- 
ment programme we are having at .. ....." 

"Good night. sir" I tactfully terminated the 
embarrassing interview. And my wife and I returned 
to the bed-room. 

"I told you!” I groaned to my wife as that young 
man had groaned to his. 


2 “Mad, me: 
est tragedy in 
EGO! t* 
I was up. But I did not go. 
. “Snake! Snake!” , j 


ss chatter while the very black- 
progress! Up and gol 





AISAKH was nearly over. It had 
been sultry during the first part 
of the night. Not even a bamboo 
leaf was stirring.  'The stars of 
the night were throbbing like an 
aching head. At three o'clock at 
night a faint breeze arose. Shorasi 
was lying on the bare floor at the 
foot of the open window, using a 
cloth-wrapped tin box as pillow. It was quite evident 
that she was practising austerities with much en- 
ihusiasm. . ; 


Every morning she got up at four, bathed, and 
went and sat in the prayer room. It was late by the 
time she finished her prayers. After that came Vidya- 
ratna Masay. Sitting in the same room she studied 
the Gita with him. She had learnt a little Sanskrit. 
She was determined to read  Sankar's Vedanta- 
Bhashya and Patanjala-Darsana from the original 
texts. She would be about twenty-three years old. 

She stayed a good deal away from all house 
work. This story is about the circumstances which 
made this possible. 


ж ж ж 
zd There was no similarity between Makhan Babu's 


` - name and his nature. It was very difficult to soften 


his heart. He had decided that until his son Barada 
gai at least his B.A. he should stay away from 

iis daughter-in-law. But studies did not quite suit 
his nature, he was a pleasure-loving man. His tastes 
agreed with those of the bees in the matter of 
gathering honey from the bowers of life, but he could 
not Wear at all the labour needed to maintain a hive. 
He had hoped very much that after marriage he 


would Have quite an easy life, stroking his mous- - 
... tache, and at E e same time 


free to smoke ciga- 
eni t 


came even stronger in his fathers mind after 
marriage. 4 


The Pandit Masay of his school had given 
name of ‘Gotam Muni’ to Barada. Needless to say 
was not because of Barada's spiritual radiance. — 


° called him Muni because he never answered - 


questions, and when he did reply, there was in. 
answers an element associated with cows that 
cording to the Pandit Masay, his title of Gotama 
fully justified. 


PHALANX OF TEACHERS 


Makhan found out, after enquiries from - 
head master that there would be some possibility 
Barada's success only if two powerful engines 
as a teacher from the school and a private tu 
were attached to him in front and behind, 
known teachers who made the dullest students 
successfully the sea of examinations stuck to B 
till ten and half past ten at night. During the 
Yuga the severe austerities of the ascetics for a’ 
ing spiritual perfection were done alone, but this 
operative austerity of Barada in conjunction 
the teachers was far more difficult. The heat 
austerities of those days came chiefly from the & 
rificial fire, the main source of heat of the mod 
ascetics of today preparing for examinations is 
temper of fiery men; they gave Barada a lot of 
ble. So when after all this suffering he failed in. 
examination, his consolation was that he had 


‘his reputed teachers lose face. But Makhan Bab 


not give up hope even after such an extraord 
failure. Another group of teache»s was employe 
the second year; it was arranged with them 
they would of course get their salary, and if 
Barada passed in the first division they î ( 
on! T 





“а little variety he took a strong pill of laxative just 
orf the night previous to the date of the examina- 
tion, after consulting the apothecary of the neigh- 
bourhood. So through the grace of Dhanvantari, he 
did not even have to run to the Senate Hall to fail in 
the examination, he was able to accomplish it satis- 


- appearance on such a correct date and time like a 


E high class periodical that Makhan understood for 
- Certain this could not have occurred without proper 


Barada that he would have to prepare for the 
examination a third time, which meant that the term 
— of his rigorous imprisonment was increased by 
- another year. 


` STUMBLING BLOCK 
таа fit of resentment, Barada refused with 


much füss to eat his midday meal one day. The 


result was that he had to eat a bigger supper at 
night. He feared Makhan like a tiger. Still in des- 


‘At last after much th 
besidi death 


there 


was another ш 


peration he went to him and said, “If I stay here, I 
won't be able to study." 


Makhan asked, "By going to what place will' 
that impossible thing become possible?" 
He said, “To England." 


Makhan tried to explain to him briefly that the 
difficulty regarding his education was not in the 
geographical distance of the place mentioned but in 
the confusion in his own brain. In support of his case 
Barada said that a class friend of his had managed 
to pass at one go a stiff examination in England 
after going there straight from the last bench of the 
Third class of the Entrance School here. Makhan said 
he had no objection to send Barada to England but 
before that he would have to pass his B.A. 


Surely this was a nasty snag. Barada was born 
without passing his B.A., he could die éven if he did 
not pass it, yet from where did this passing of the 
В.А. examination come and stand up like the Vin- 
dhyas between birth and death? In whatever he did 
or said. he went and stumbled against that. What 
was Agastya Muni doing 
in this Kali Yuga? Had 
he too shaved off his 
matted locks and was 
busy preparir~ for the 
B.A, examination? 

With a great big sigh 
Barada said, “Once, 
twice, thrice, but this 
will be the last time.” 
Once more taking down 
the pencil-marked ‘key’ 
books from the shelf he 
was about to get ready 
for another struggle 
when he received a blow 
which he could riot stand. 
When he asked for the 
carriage to go to school 
he heard that Makhan 
had sold the carriage and 
horse. He said, “I have 
suffered loss for. two 
years, How long more 
can I go on bearing these 
expenses?" It was not 
at all diffieult for Barada 
to walk to school, but 
what explanation would 
he give to others for this 
humiliation ? 

At last after much 
thinking, this idea came 
to him one day early in 
the morning, that be- 
sides death there was 
another way of escape 
which was not blocked 
by the B.A. examination, 
and for which wife, chil- 
dren, money. or relations 
were quite unnecessary. 
It was nothing other 
than becoming a sanyasi. 
For some dayse he Без- 
towed much cigarette 
smoke in secret on this 


y 2 


{ 
| 
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day the floor of his school room was seen littered 
with torn bits of his ‘key’ books like the crumbled 
_ ruins of the castle of examinations, but there was no 
sign of the examinee. On the table was a scrap of 


. paper held in place by a broken glass. On it Was 


written— 

“Î am a sanydsi. 1 will not need a carriage any 
more. 

Sriyukta Baradananda Swami.” 

For some days Makhan Babu made no — 


at all. He thought Barada would have to return in 


his own interest. No other preparations were need- 
ed except keeping the door of the cage open. The 


door remained open, only the torn bits of those ‘key’ 


books were swept clean, Everything else remained as 


— before,—the glass with its broken rim resting upside 


down on the pitcher of water in a corner of the room, 
the cover of an old atlas placed on the seat of the 


. ehair grimy with oil as a protection against bites 
` from bed bugs as also to cover its decayed арреаг- 


ance, a tin trunk with Barada’s name painted on ít, 


` resting on an empty packing case on one side, an — 


English-Bengali dictionary with a torn cover on & 
wall shelf, a few pages of Haraprasad Sastri’s ‘His- 
tory of India’ and several exercise books with Queen 
Victoria’s face on the covers. If these exercise books 
were shaken, from most of them would shower down 
Pictures of English actresses carried in the packages 
of cigarettes of Ogden and Co. That Barada had not 
taken these along to comfort him on the journey 


— when renoünceing the world as a sanyasi shows that 


ni 2 


جو“ 


he was not in his right mind. 
ж * ж 

This then was the state of our hero. The 
heroine, Shorasi, was then only thirteen. Till she got 
married everyone at home used to call her 'Khuki^ 
She brought along this reputation for eternal baby- 
hood to her father-in-law’s home as well. That was 
why even the maids said in her presence anything 
they liked about Barada. The mother-in-law was a 
chronic invalid. She could not say a thing against 
any direction of her husband, she was scared even 
to think of objecting. The father-in-law's sister had 
a sharp tongue. She said hard things about Barada 
with pointed harshness. There was some special rea- 


. son behind this. It was the custom of this house to 


. sacrifice the daughters of the family in marriage to 

the evil spirit of Kulinism. The one to whose share 
“this aunt had been allotted was a terrible hemp- 
smoker. The only good thing about him was that he 
had not lived long. Therefore when she lovingly 


compared Shorasi with a rope of pearls the Omnis- 
cient knew that her regret at the waste of the rope 
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aunt would say, “I don’t know why elder $ 
spends so much money on teachers and pan 
can put it down in writing that Barada will ney 
able to páss his examination." That he would 
pass was also believed by Shorasi, but she prayed 
heart and soul that Barada might somehow 
only to check the shatpness of the aunt's to 
When Barada failed the first time and Makhan 
again to set up a phalanx of teachefs around 


ihe aunt said, “Elder brother is really impo 


People learn by their mistakes at least.” Then 
fasi went on thinking day and night this im 

thought—May Barada suddenly display his wo 
ful hidden capacity and amaze this unbe 
world, may һе pass with much more credit even 
the one who passes out as first in the first d 

may he be so brilliant that the Governor himse 
summon him through a cavalryman to an auc 
At this time the infallible pill of the apothecs 

like a bomb in war time on the head of the e 
nation day. That too would have been good in | 
if people had not become suspicious. The aunt sat 
“The boy has no brains for some things but he Ё 
for others.” No call came from the Governor. W 
head bowed in shame Shorasi bore the amused 
ments of every one. I cannot say that there v 

suspicion in her mind either on the farce of tl 
timely laxative. 


SOLACE IN SORROWS 


At this time Barada disappeared, Shorasi I 
hoped that the members of the family would rept 
and lament, considering at least this incident to b 
great calamity. But the family did not attach | 
weight to Barada’s going away. All said, “You 
see he will be back now any day.” Shorasi ke 
péating in her heart, “No, never. Oh God! Ma 
words prove untrue, may people in this house . 
occasion to be really sorry!" 


Now the Almighty granted Shorasi & bo 
wish was fulfilled. A month went by, there 
sign of Barada. But still there was no trace of 2 
on any one's face. Two, months went by. Then 
khan felt a little disturbed in his mind, but dic 
show it outside at all. Even if his face cloud i 
Sorrow when he met his daughter-in-law face 
face, the aunt’s face was clear like the rainless sky 
Jaistha. So, Shorasi got startled if she saw 1 
one near the front door, lest her husband might 
turn. When the third month went by like th 
aunt started complaining that the boy was 
ly worrying the members of the family. 

Was better, anger was better than neglect. 
fear and sorrow began to gather like с! 
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Neighbours began to say, Barada 
was not interested in his studies 


п unnecessarily harsh to Barada. When two years 
e past, then the neighbours too began to say, 
ada was not interested in his studies, but as a 
| he was very good. As Barada's period of absence 
tthened, the blind belief began to get rooted in 
minds of the neighbourhood that'Barada's na- 
was very saintly and he did not touch tobacco 
; The Pandit Masay of the school himself said 
t was why he had named Barada “Gotam Muni”; 
ї those early days Barada’s heart was filled so- 
with distaste for the world. The aunt began to 
t least once a day blaming her obstinate elder 
her's nature, “What need in fact had Barada for 
‘this education? There is no want of money. 
ver you people may say, there was nothing 
in him. Oh, a boy like a piece of gold!” That her 
band was the ideal of purity, and every one in 
family had been unjust to him,—this solace and 
began to fill Shorasi’s heart in the midst of 
| her sorrows. 


At the same time the entire affection of the 
ving father was bestowed with double intensity 
п Shorasi. Makhan's only anxiety was to keep 
aughter-in-law happy. He wanted very much 
Shorasi should ask him for something that was 
. He would feel relieved if he could make her a 

happy by undergoing much hardship and loss. 
"wanted to make sacrifices in such a way that it 
d be like an atonement for him. 


. +× ж * 


Shorasi entered ‘her fifteenth year. Sitting alone 
е room her eyes filled every now and then with 
;. The household she had always known seemed 
her down from all sides, she felt suffocated. 
Chri ange Son her r 
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` Pandit Mashay of the School 
‘said, that was. why he had 
named Ba. la *Gotam Muni.’ 
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The aunt began to say. 
“What need in fact 
had Barada’ for all 
this education?” 


always on the parapet,—they all seemed to annoy her 
to her innermost heart. Each moment the bed, the 
clothes-horse, the wardrobe in her room expounded 
in detail the desolation of her lonely heart. She be- 
gan to feel angry with all things. 


In this home her only place of comfort was the 
place near that window. The world outside it was 
closest to her, for *her home became the world out- 
side, and the world outside her home." 


SEARCH FOR HUSBAND 


One day when it was ten o'clock in the morning, 
when in the inner apartments the current of house- 
hold work flowed in a fierce torrent with wooden 
bowls, wicker baskets of fish and vegetables, curry 
Stones and pan boxes all jostling together, Shorasi 
stood by the window sending her melancholy heart 
out to the skies, detaching herself from all this hurry 
of the busy household. Suddenly with a shout of 
“Jai Visvesvar" a sanyasi came out from the foot of 
the banyan tree near their gate. Every nerve in 
Shorasi’s body rang out in extreme tension like. the 
taut wires of & Vina. She ran to the aunt and said, 
"Pisima, please make arrangements for offering food 
to the Sanyasi Thakur." — 

This was the beginning. The aim of Shorasi's 
life became service to the sanyasis. After many days 
at last a way was opened for the daughter-in-law to 
ask her father-in-law for something. Showing enthu- 
siasm Makhan said,—a proper travellers’ e resting 
place should be opened in the house. For some time 
Makhan Babu's income was getting less. He bgrrow- — 
ed money at an interest of twelve rupees per hun- 
dred and launched out on the good work. E 

Sanyasis too began to appear in plenty. Makhan 
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By DHIRENDRA NARAYAN ROY 


E planned a trip to the historic 
places of Gour and Pandua, the 
ancient capitals of Bengal. Much 
had we read about their one-time 
prosperity and how had we те- 
acted to their vicissitudes through 
victory or defeat! The once popu- 
lous cities of Bengal, humming 
with activities, were now turned 
into vast wilderness by the eroding hand of the all- 
consuming Time. Where once temples resounded with 
the chanting of mantram, the mosques with the 
echo of ajans, where there was joy all around, where 
pomp and grandeur betokened the wealth of the 
people, there reigned now ominous silence—signs of 
life were scarcely visible in a vast territory mile after 
mile, which practically has now developed into а 
veritable forest. Here and there, a house could be 
seen in a hopelessly dilapidated ‘condition, some- 
where a temple in ruins or the surviving trace of a 
mosque, but all covered by jungles. 


We set out with a two-fold object—travel and 
shooting excursions. Our itinerary therefore includ- 
ed halts at places where some kinds of game might 
be available. Adina was only two miles from Pandua. 
The road connecting them, though old, was about 
fifteen feet wide. On either side of it were dense 
jungles with one or two wrecked houses or stacks of 
old bricks noticeable here and there. Our camp was 
pitched near a sparsely populated village. We had 
started taking reports of probable shikars. Besides 
the cook and the servant, I had my friend and col- 
league, Tejendra with me. The party also included 
another dear friend the famous Patit Paban, of whose 
banc readers of my shikar stories are so well aware. 


* абага talks about shikar adventures and 
hazards went on around our tea-table. Though not 
addicted to tea, I was present to encourage them, 
specially when I was the host. 


The challenge, so to say, went from me when І 


rather emphatically said, “Why should one talk 
thrill in reference to hunting?” 

Patit Paban, who sharply reacted to this - 
mark, gave a frowning look.—his face-muscles dan- | 
ced, so to say. 


QUEER SENSE OF HORROR 


I noticed it and asked: What, you don't agree? 
Where is the thrill really in hunting? In fact, 
try to hide our shame of incompetence ‘under thi 
cover of the word ‘thrill’ and then couching it. 
magie language at our command we present it in 3j 
fashion that people.in general are seized by a queer) 
sense of horror. They tend to look for something fan- | 
tastic in it and are readily in the grip of a thrilling” 
sensation. E 


Tejendra, as his name implies, should have been 
a bold fellow but instead he had a feminine  voic 
Moreover, he used eyeglasses without power. 
story went round that once a lady remarked t 
Tejen looked splendid with spectacles on, which 1 
him to procure a pair of zero-power rimless glass 
and wear it on his nose on the plea of short-sight 
He did not miss the opportunity and commented in 
a low voice: Well, you have thrilled me indeed. | 

— Why? 

— Because in your opinion. there is no thrill, 
Shikar. 


— Your comment is so worthy of you! you hat 
never fired a gun, nor have you any knowledge 
the hunting procedures. Naturally everything wou 
seem to thrill you. 


Patit Paban would not take the argument iy 1 
down. His rolling eyes bespoke. no-confidence, 
whole body assumed the shape of a bow and with 
newed exhilaration, he went on—No, no, never to 

A song to that effect became eloquent, : 
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ment, he thumped the tea-table 

80 heavily that the cups and 

dishes *began to dance. He ех- 

claimed, ‘What do you say—there 

is no thrill? How absurd you are. 
| Yes, I say, there is thrill] and there 
must be thrill. If there is no thrill 
(in shooting a tiger, where else 
F сап it be? 

I retorted: Let me refresh 
your memory. That tiger-shoot- 
ing excursion of yours at Lalgola 
I am sure, you still remember 
all that was done by way of 
preparation, how the stage was 
set. The bait was fastened al} 
right; the platform was construct- 
Ded with exact precision. Every 
T arrangement was perfect. Also 
perfect was your memorable sleep 
on the occasion! Nothing, not 
Teven the tiger that came and 
T feasted on the bait and triumph- 
antiy left the scene, could dis- 
turb that sleep. Then you quietly 
breturned. home next morning, So 
‘the thrill you mean consists in 
an event like this! 
| We all rose from the tea- 
| table. Tejen and Patit Paban went 
Pto rest on their beds after their 
Wearisome vociferation. Patit Pa- 
| bam was halt-inclined, Tejen lay 
Габ ful length and I, til then 
Ше chairman, was performing 
Ethe last rites of a dead dis- 
cussion. 


MAN-EATER MAKING HAVOC 


At this stage our Piru Chacha 
made his appearance. Не looked 
as И struck by some fear. He 
Шай his matchlock gun in hand 


whieh he inherited from his 
ancestors. He was nervously 
fingering the tips of his pin- 
Pointed beard. Не said:—The 
veritable rogue of a man-eater 


has been causing havoc here 
for the last few months, sir,— 
today in this village, tomorrow, 
in another. The  depredations 
Ihave been so frequent and we 
are. almost finished. Even, yes- 
terday, we had the terrible 
experience of his onslaught ір 
Ше evening when Amjad and 
Maina Bibi were returning from À ; 
whe weekly market. With them wa. their only son, 
aged about sixteen. Somehow or other the evil-star- 
red boy had lagged behind: the beast which was 
lurking nearby pounced upon him and carried him 
ОЙ in the jungle. 


— —— 

























It was a good star: for me. І rose at once and 
alleg upon Patit Paban and Tejen to get ready tor 
Ше impending encounter. 


Tejen grinned and pleaded: Do please spare me 

oSay—well,Patit Paban will be a better companion. 

have been suffering from a hell of headache, 
Patit Paban sprang up on the bed and taunted: 


—What? Headache? Well, that is the most or- 
ary ething with one who possesses a head. But, 
3 you will have to excuse me. І am not pre- 
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Pounced upon him and carried him off in the jungle. 


pared to go out tiger-hunting on foot; I have had 
bitter experience of it. Well, come forward with ele- 
phants, horses, a horde of beaters and attendants; 
construct the platform,—arrange for the bait, and 
then if I say ‘no,’ you may call me a coward. 

Knowing it was no use arguing with them I pro- 
ceeded to drag them out to get ready. 


Finding no escape, Patit Paban grumbled: What 
of that, we are already ready. i 

Tejen ejaculated: When go we must, just show 
the way. А 


We came out of the tent when, someone on 
horse-back was seen at a distance speeding his way 


towards us: J thought I should shout asking him to 
stop. j 


* But there was hardly any time, for the gentle- 
man with thick raven-black beard reached us in no 
time, Behind him was another jewel, although on а 
second horse, but the anima] could hardly claim the 

. dignity of a noble horse. It was so emaciated and 
so week. 


The first man wore a felt cap and a well-ironed 
khaki coat. He had shoes on a rustic pair of feet 
without socks. Getting down from the wretched horse 
he said: I am told you have come here on a hunt- 
ing excursion and I hear that just now a tiger has 
carried off a boy of sixteen. _ 


DESCENDANT OF ADISUR 


He released the double-barrelled rifle that was 
hanging on his back from his shoulder and again 
started his harangue: 


Do you know, sir, that I am a descendant of the 
Great King Adisur. We also had better days—to be 
precise, we were also kings, but now-a-days a bit of, 
eh, what shall I call it 


Tejen displayed wonderful courage for the first 
time when he suggested: Yes, not a bit only, but con- 
- siderably overturned. Then. turning his face aside he 
commented, perhaps, not even full meals are avail- 
able now. | 
—What do you 
excitedly. | 
— Nothing in particular. Well of what make is 
that rifle? 


ı— Look here, it is a very costly one. Shikar is 
my most favourite hobby or rather my profession, I 
have killed a lot of crocodiles and sent their skins 
to the market. Is it not a profitable business? 


` Encouraged by our attitude the gentleman con- 
tinued: If a tiger is ever bagged, you know what а 
huge profit it would fetch from the skin, the fat and 
even the nails! I still have to do something with 
hogs and pigs—that is also good business. 


say?—the gentleman asked 


Suddenly he made a digression and threw a sort 
of challenge. “Do you know,” he asked, “what the 
word ‘Sur’ really means? Oh, it means a hero, yes, a 
chivalrous hero.” 


i And then ludicrously he tried to give a show 

` of his prowess by straining his biceps to the limit, 
"but they were too small to evoke admiration. But 
that did not matter much with him. He went on: We 
belong to that family of heroes who scoffed at death. 
And this my assistant, he is in fact my bodyguard. 
He is Srinath but to me he is my dear Chhiru, They 
have a family history; for generations they are able 
lathials, even now they enjoy the lands given by us 
in lieu of their service. Do you follow? 

Then he made an offer. He said he had come 
there with the news of a tiger. “I may take you with 
me on condition that whoever may kill the tiger, Т 
shall be the owner of its entire body," he suggested. 

gantast offer! Қ 

After а brief pause he said, *What, you are still 
silent!e But T have very little time to spare. Make up 

` your mind immediately.” 

I was fumbling for a suitable answer when Patit 

acting as our mouthpiece commented: 


as д nd B А 


the tiger has been smoothly killed, or that we 
have its sure darsan if we accompany you. Did 
obliging fellow send you a notice beforehand? 

—Oh, you mean that,—but sir, please note 
we are no ordinary people. Believe it or not, we 
spend our days practically on horse-back in search _ 
of games. 


Patit Paban was extraordinarily curious and - 
stepped forward to ask: Then you mean that eat- | 
ing, drinking, and all other things of your daily life - 
are also done on horse-back? EV 


Б? 


THE WONDERFUL HORSE 


¦ — Oh, every thing, sir, every thing. I had а won- - 
` derful horse purchased from the mela of Harihar. 
chatra. It was really graceful and sturdy. Never ha 


. I to use whip for a good ride. The moment I mount- 


ed it, it would start running so fast that T found 
difficult to bring the beast under contro "It wo 
not obey me and that necessitated replacing it by 
опе now standing before you. * 


Tejen who had been patiently listening to 
‚580 long remarked: We have read that Mr. Shiffe 
covered a distance of ten thousand miles from Ni 
York to Argentina within two and a half years, b 
it seems you have beaten his record with thi 
damned horse. That is no mean achievement for уо! 
Certainly, you are not a man to be laughed at. 


— A hundred times so, I say. The blood of Adi- - 
sur flows in my veins. And the horse also is just like - 
me. Like its master it has also a remarkably q 
understanding. It stops as I command, hardly do 
use the bridle. 1 


— Then, please bridle your tongue. 


—]I could no longer stand this nonsense эре - 
cially when the news of a tiger had reached us. 


— So, it comes to this that if we can bag 
tiger we shall have to transfer the whole right o 
it to you. In that event, I do not agree to your 
at all. If, of course, you yourself can bag it, it is 
different proposition altogether. 


— In that case, I cannot take you along with © 


me. ^m 
Though disgusted with his audacity, I liked fo - 
pull his legs for sometime more and said: 5 
— How is that possible? Indeed, we are here on 
your reference, but still 
— There's no alternative. Come along Chhiru, 
am a host in myself; I am hundred times stronge 
than people take me to be. Moreover, when you 
with me, I care a fig for others. Good bye, d 
friends. 
Patit Paban cheerfully reacted, saying—Oh, 
„spare us all. 


The brave gentleman was still on the horse. A 
once he made some queer sound like ‘chak chak' a 
eive signal to the horse to start. No sooner had h 
proceeded ten or twelve yards than he returned'an 
pleaded for reconsideration of his proposal. 

We did not think there was need for a reply. 
So, as we turned our faces, he attempted to 
something more but his lips quivered under a hea 
emotion. His wrath fell upon Piru who had the au 
dacity of coming to us with the news of the ti 
instead c` going to him first. “All right", said he, ^ 
will have to feel the consequences ef this disloyz 

The self-styled hero then left the place. 


ı Piru Chacha remarked: Oh, the nois 
does n 0 water! Wha $ 





don’t like to be a miser's pensioner. Who cares for 
yho orders but does not pay? 


This time Tejen too was irritated. He shouted, 
way with him, uncle, no more of that topic." Then 
gave a few significant strokes on his own head 
indicate that the gentleman had a loose Screw 
ewhere in his brain. 


The lively prologue introduced by this scion of 
Adisur's family thus came to a close. i 


We immediately got ready and started with Piru 
ha as our guide. A stretch of land lay 
ore the tent and through it а zigzag 
dden үү resembling a movigg serpent. 
En sides were small shrubs of thorny 
kets. 
At the other end of the field, there was a 
jungle which was very dense in the 
erior. Through the small openings, we 
d see a few deserted houses, dilapidated 
üples and a very old tank covered with 
us kinds of weeds and fern-like plants so 
to give its surface the appearance of a 
onic platform, which, too, was surrounded 
" jungles on а" sides. One could hear a 
'S ery even in day-time, 


DOD MARKS ON EARTH 


_ The way to the village Haat lay by it. It 
gathered that from here Maina Bibi’s son 
d been taken away by the tiger. Piru 
nted out the blood marks still visible on 
EP. A few steps ahead, there were no 
s of it. 

Now was the real difficulty—how to find 

‚ Ше track of tl» tiger! 


Looking back I was amused to discover 
Patit Paban and Tejen had disappeared— 
where could they go? 


—Piru Chacha, where are they? 

How can I tell you that, they requested 

not to divulge it. They are perhaps back 

eir tents by now. 

—What a grand idea! Well, Piru Chacha, 

us further reconnoitre the place -nd stop 
г the day. From to-morrow we shall start 
ir ‘beat.’ You are in charge of that, do you 


_ A few steps forward and—ah, the pug- 

jarks of our dear lord? The bark of a tree 
bore the scratching marks done by a 
's claws from which white milky juice 
trickling down. 
I was seized by an uncanny feeling. Is it then 
our target was somewhere very near awaiting 
hance of an attack on us? Naturally I was very 

tious but nothing could be’ detected. 


It was about 3 o'clock in the afternoon. Му 
forward were ‘noiseless, slow and steady. Piru 
a was advised to keep a vigilant eye all around. 


unnerved and puzzled me simultaneously. Unbearable 
as it was, I placed the loaded gun on the ground 
rather carefully and began fruitless efforts at 
thrashing them off the body but they were perhaps 
in love with me and clung to the skin with avidity. 
Even haif-torn, they would not léave their posts but 
would instead drive the nails right into the pores 
of the skin in order to make the grip tight leaving 
bruises and burning sensation all but to enjoy. They 
tried even to enter further, I, therefore, quickly put 


off my shirt. Piru Chacha also had to perform an 


The remedy was far worse than the disease. 


extra duty. He put down his gun on the ground and 
began to rub my body with the rugged palms of his 
hairy hands which reminded me that the remedy was 
far worse than the disease. 


It was not possible to don the shirt again. Bare- 
bodied T had to hold the rifie not for a march forward 
but to retrace! - І Ёё 


In front there was а desolated house, I would 
bypass it but lo. what was there, in the cos$ nook of 
the arched room ahead! Two glittering objects to 
attract my eyes! 


Piru Chacha warmed up and said 


_ of his beard, "Look her 
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a remark: What is that sir, a blank fire? Then the: _ 


sparkling inside! Our luck indeed." Only a few days 
ago, two pitcherfuls of gold mohurs were discovered 
here while digging the earth, 


T too believed it for these places were the an- 
cient capitals of Bengal. 


TWO GLEAMING OBJECTS 


More curious to know what they were, we 
attempted an inside search. As we stepped in, a few 
bats whirled over us on extended wings, some so low 
as to touch the ends of my ears fanning my face with 
their pads. It appeared that they too wanted to re- 
sist us against an intrusion into their dwelling. A 
puzzling situation indeed. But the greatest wonder 
that lay still before me was that the two gleaming 
objects, instead of being steady, were variable en- 
tities. Then, they are. no gems but the glaring green 
eyes of the jewel of our hunting life! 


I stood there motionless like the unwavering 
fiame of a taper. Instantaneously, there was a low 
groaning sound. But nothing could be seen in that 


They dragged the old mangy brute. 


darkness, neither the rifle nor even my own body. So 
Т retreated and came out of the arch. A streak of the 


rays of the sun had made its way through the trees. 


and lighted only a small portion. I raised the gun 
and aimed at the centre of the two dazzling eyes and 
drew the trigger. The shining spots at once melted 
away. From the shout that I heard, it was clear that 
the animal was a tiger indeed! A deafening roar and 
then all was silent. 


Piru began to throw brickbats in order to ascer- 
tain if the beast was really dead. When there was no 
further sign or sound, we ventured to go in. But it 
was all piteh-dark and nothing could be seen inside 
the room from outside. 


I asked Piru what arrangements he would make 
to carpy the dead tiger. We two could not do it. 

Just at this time, that hero on horse-back re- 
appeared? there. Behind him was his bodyguard іп 

He had indeed come on hearing the sound of 


Credulous as he was, he quaintly put in _ 


= 


tiger must have left this area even if he had been 
hereabout. 


CONTEMPT IN HIS GAIT 


Showing a bit of contempt in his gait, but with 
a veiled appeal in his tone, he went on saying that 
he had in the meantime gone to villages to call for 
a gang that would serve the purpose of beaters. Even 
those who were absent, would certainly muster strong 


as he had left instructions with the female members — 


of their families. He ended with a sigh of relief: My 
arrangements are all complete, you will see just now. 


—Arrangements for what, for the skin or the 
fat of the tiger? 


—Ah, you are mistaken, sir, don't you know 
that beating forms a major function in hunting? - 
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— No. It is just a new thing that I hear from _ 


you. 


— Ay, then take it from me that you should. 


never come for shooting in bare body. What have 


you done indeed? It is a primary 
-thing to be a bit acquainted with 


the hunting procedures. 


—That I admit, no doubt, but . 1 


one can shoot a tiger even With- 
out following the rules. 

—What do you mean? 

—Piru Chacha, 
with reference to the context, 


just explain. 


| 


Chacha narrated {һе story— | 


from the point when I had to put 
off my shirt, then how we. 
searched for the gems and all that 
subsequently happened, : 
There was immediately 
magic change in the voice of the 
descendant of Adisur. His eyes 
wore the look of dismay. He said, 
“What you say, sir, is really in- 
credible. Can anybody bag 2 
tiger simply by a touch of the 
trigger? 
rounding the jungle, no beat, and 
still the tiger fell down and died! 
Oh, I am not a man to believe it 
so easily. 


There are no beaters, nO І 


% 


| 
e| 
| 


| 
| 


— Why, did you not hear the report of the E 


gun? 


—-I do not believe in such blank fires. I wa 
clear proof and must see it with my own eyes. ~ 


In the meantime, a number of local people had 
collected there. Piru procured a torchlight from the 


able bodyguard Chhiru and went inside the building - 
accompanied by those who had come. They dragged _ 


the old mangy brute and we saw that Ж was a decre- 
pit panther, gigantic in size with the round black 
spots on its body. : 


Adisurs descendant implored* me: 


c 
2 


— ро please hand over to me the carcass of | 


the tiger. What will you do with this beast without 


a 
shred of hair? God will bless you. ° d 


aS | 


| 


It was still a subject for research as to to what. 


extent the heroic blood of his ancestors had suffere 
a delusion, but it was. impossible for me not t 
accede to his importunities, ; 


Clasping him in close embrace I granted 
request saying: Yes brother, none but you shall 


— 


e 
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THE GIRL ASCETIC 


tinued from Page 180) 


d not the least doubt that most of them were not 
huine sanyasis. But was it possible even to hint 
this before his daughter-in-law? Specially. when 
e matted locks started abusing, finding fault with 
unavoidable deficiency in the arrangements for 
eir diet or comforts, and were about to utter cur- 
S, then sometimes he wished to drive them out by 
| scruffs of their necks. Yet for the sake of his 
hter-in-law he had to beg forgiveness at their 
t. This was his severe atonement. 


Whenever a sanyasi arrived, first of all he was 
noned once to the women’s apartments. The 
nt sat down with him. Shorasi observed from be- 
ind a door. The reason for this precaution was lest 
.sanyasi might on first seeing her address her as 
ther, for, after all, the photograph of Barada 
ch Shorasi had was of his boyhood days. It vas 
to say how that boyish face would look if beard, 
ustache, matted locks and ashes were added to it. 
en enough had she thought on seeing so many 
—perhaps there was some resemblance. Blood 
d racing to her heart, then it appeared that 
re was not exact similarity in the voice, the tip 
the nose was different. 

"Thus though staying in a corner of her own 
m Shorasi seemed to have set out on a search in 
wide world outside through meeting newer and 
r sanyasis. Her happiness lay in this search. This 
h was for her husiind, the fulfilment of her 
and youth. Her entire household was arranged 
und this search. It was for this that her work of 
vice started on getting up in the morning. Before 
she had never worked in the kitchen, now she 
nd real pleasure in this work. The flame of expec- 
n was kept burning al! the time in her heart, On 
to bed at night her last thought was,—'Maybe 
morrow that longed for guest of mine will come.’ 
this search went on, Shorasi made Barada’s pic- 
brighter in her heart, making it up with the 
t attributes of different sanyasis, as the Creator 
made up Tilottoma. His being was pure, his body 
it with spiritual power, his knowledge pro- 
, the task he had vowed to accomplish extre- 
severe, Who would dare disrespect such a san- 
2 It was this one sanyasi who was being worship- 
n the many sdnyasis. Even her father-in-law 
f was the chief priest in this worship. Nothing 

ld bring greater glory to Shorasi. 


OF AUSTERITY 
But sanyasis did not come every-day. Those 
y days were most unbearable. Gradually that 
+оо was filled up. Shorasi took up a sanyasi’s 
though living at home. She slept on the bare 
' on a rough woollen blanket, the one meal she 
dn.a day consisted mostly of fruits and roots. 
wore a saffron sari of coarse silk, but with a wide 


Sanskrit lessons, requesting her father-in-law’s as- 
sistance. It did not take her long to memorise the 
Mugdhabodha. The Pandit Masay said, “This is what 
is known as knowledge acquired in one’s previous 
birth." 


She had decided in her heart that the more 
she advanced in purity the more complete would be 
her spiritual union with her ascetic husband. Out- 
Siders began to sing her glory. Increasing crowds 
came to touch the feet of this virtuous wife of a vir- 
tuous sanyasi and receive her blessings. Even the 
aunt was silent before her in fear and reverence. 

But unfortunately Shorasi knew her own heart. 
The colour of her heart had not become entirely 
saffron like the colour of the coarse silk she wore on 
her body. That rustling cool breeze which blew that 
morning reached her entire body and soul like tne 
words whispered by some one. She did not feel like 
getting up. She forced herself to get up, forced her- 
self to go and work. She longed to sit near the win- 
dow and listen quietly to the music of that flute 
which floated from the distant horizon of her own 
heart, On some days her entire mind seemed to be- 
come super-sensitive. The coconut leaves which 
shimmered in the sunlight seemed to speak in her 
heart. The Pandit Masay sat reading and explain- 
ing the Gita, it became fruitless. Yet when at that 
time a squirrel went scurrying past with a rustling 
noise over dry leaves in the garden outside, the shrill 
cry of à kite came penetrating the heart of the dis- 
tant sky, the tired sound of the bullock carts going 
now and then winding along the road past the pond 
intoxicated the breeze, all these touched her heart 
and made her restless without reason. Surely this 
could not be called a sign of distaste for the world. 
The wide world which is à world of warm life, whose 
primeval mist coming out of the heat of Grand- 
father Brahma's blood was overcasting the skies,— 
what had been created long before he recited the 
Vedas and Vedanta from his four mouths,—with 
whose colour, sound and smel] there had been an 
understanding in the very veins of every living being 
—thousands of messengers, big and small, of that 
world knew the secret rath leading to the personal 
abode of the heart of all created life. But Shorasi 
could not block that path even to-day by planting in 
it thorns of austerity. 


So the saffron colour would have to be dyed a 
shade deeper. Shorasi entreated the Pandit Masay, 
"Teach me the methods ot practising Yoga." 

The Pandit said, *Mother, you do not need these 
methods. Spiritual realization has of its own reached 
your hand like a ripe amalaki.” { 


INTOXICATION FOR PRAISE 


People all around were full of wonder at the 
force of her plety. At this an intoxication for praise 
had gathered in her mind. There had been a time 
when even the servants of the house used to treat 
her with condescension. So now when all praised her 
io the skies for her piety her very old thirst for glory 
found an opportunity of being fulfilled. Her lips 
could not deny that she had attained self-réalization. 
So she sat silent before the Pandit, 

Shorasi came to Makhan and said, “Father, can 

‘can learn to practis 





A 
' Makhan said, “I see no harm even if you do not 
learn it. How many reach the stage of spiritual 
^ ogress which you have already made?" 


Nonetheless, Pranayama had fo be practised. 1+ 
was so unfortunate that an instructor too was found. 
Makhan believed that most Bengalis of the present 
times were like him, that is—they ate, slept, and did 
not believe in any impos- 
sible things except in the 
matter of а scandal 
about someone else. But 
pressed by necessity 
when he went to make 
enquiries he found that 
there were also such 
people in Bengal as had 
discovered an authentic 
Naimisharanya by the 
river Bhairab in the dis- 
trict of Khulna. The 
chief proof of the truth 
of this discovery was 
that it was revealed in 
a dream at dawn on the 
day following the full 
moon. Sarasvati herself 


had exposed the secret. 
Had she appeared in her 
own form, then possibly 
there might have been — 
cause for doubt, but by 
| her wonderful divine 
glory she appeared as а 
magpie. There were only 
three feathers in the 
bird's tail, one white, 
one green and the centre 
one tawny. There was 
not the least doubt that 


these three feathers re- 
presented the world com» 
. posed of the magic play 
-of the number 'three,'—the three qualities of Sattva, 
` Rajah and Tamah, the three Vedas, Rik, Sama, and 
Yajuh, or creation, preservation and destruction, or 
today, tomorrow and the day after, and so on. Since 
_ then Yogis were being manufactured in this Naimi- 
¢ sharanya. Two M.Sc. students had left college to 
` practise yoga here. A subordinate judge had donated 
his entire pension to this Naimisharanya fund and 
found wonderful peace of mind by employing his 
sister's son, who had no father or mother, to serve 
the Yogi Brahmacharis of this place. 
From this Naimisharanya a teacher was found to 
` instruct Shorasi in the practice of yoga. So Makhan 
had to become a lay member of the Naimisharanya 
committee. The duty of a lay member was to contri- 
- bute one-sixth of his income for the maintenance of 
the sanyasi members. This one-sixth rose above or 
fell be'ow the actual amount like the mercury in a 
thermometer according to the degree of devotion of 
the lay members.  Makhan too made mistakes in 
calculating the portion due from him. The general 
f trend of this mistake was towards making the figure 
less. But, ‘whatever loss Naimisharanya suffered on 
account of this was made up by Shorasi. There was 
very little left of her jewellery, and every month her 
allowance followed in the footsteps of the vanished 
jewellery. É 
NEN à " 


Шу. physician, Апай, came and said to ш 
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Makhan, “Brother, what are you doing? It looks ‘as if 


the girl wil kill herself." 2 
Makhan said with worried face, 
What can I do?” 


“That is true. 


Li 


B. 


He had no courage before Shorasi any more.  — 


Once he approached her and said in a very soft voice, 
“Mother, how can you keep your health with so 
much irregularity?” 


- 


Father, can you tell me from whom I can learn to practise Pranayama ?'* 


Shorasi smiled a little. Its meaning was this,— 
that such useless anxiety befitted only a wordly family 


man. 
* * * 

Twelve years had passed since Barada went 
away. Now Shorasi was twentyfive years old. One 
day Shorasi asked her teacher of yoga, "Father, how 
shall I know whether my husband is alive or not?" 

The yogi sat silently with eyes shut for ten 
minutes, then opening his eyes said, “He is alive.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“You won’t understand that now. But know this 
for certain, though born a woman, you have advanced 
so far in this yogic path only through the extra- 
ordinary powers of your husband obtajned by austeri- 
ties. He has made you his companion in spirituality 
even from afar.” f 


Shorasi’s body and mind thrilled with joy. About 
herself she felt exactly as if Siva was in meditation 
and Parvati was waiting for him, while repeating 
her rosary of lotus seeds. З 

—— again asked, “May I know where he:is 
now?” 


The yogi smiled a little, then said, “Bring me & 


mirror.” ‚ 
Shorasi brought а mirror and according 


astructions 
— 


4 + ph а 
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there seems to be something, 


When half an hour was over, the yogi asked, 
"Can you see anything?” 

Shorasi said in a hesitant voice, “Yes, there seems 
E something, but I can't make out clearly what 

i d 

Ay “Do you see something white?" 
© “Yes, it does look white." 
` “Like snow on mountain peaks?" 
- . “Certainly it is snow! I had never seen à moun- 
tain before. That is why it seemed hazy so long." 





In this miraculous way gradually it was seen that 


 Barada sat with bare body in an inaccessible region 
_ of the Himalayas on top of the snows of Longchu 
peak. From there the radiance of his spiritual exer- 
cises reached out to touch her. This was extra- 
ordinary indeed. 


` Sitting alone in her room that day, Shorasi’s 
entire body shook from time to time. Her heart filled 
with joy to think that her husband’s meditation 
encircled her day and night; even when he had been 
with her there was separation at times, but now he 
was with her always. She felt that her austerities 
EM to be much more severe. She threw away the 

ugh blanket with which she covered herself so long 
— апа in the month of Paus. At once her body tingled 

- with cold. Shorasi felt that the icy wind from that 
- Longchu mountain was coming down to blow over her. 
"She sat with folded hands. Profuse tears streamed 
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When half an hour was over, the Yogi asked, ‘Can you see anything ? ‘Yes, 


but I can’t make out clearly what it is Р 


have increased much beyond the value of my proper- 
ties. No one knows when my property will be seized 
by my creditors.” 

Shorasi’s face became bright with joy. She had 
no doubt in her mind that all this was her husband’s 
doing. He was making her his companion in the 
fullest sense. The little barrier of property between 
them seemed about to be removed now. Not the 
north wind only, this debt too had come down from 
the Longchu mountain, this was the touch of her 
husband's benign right hand, 

She said with smiling face, *What is there to be 
afraid of, father?" 

Makhan said, *Where shall we stay now?" 

Shorasi said, “We wil put up a hut in Naimisha- 
ranya and live there." 

Makhan understood that it was useless to discuss 
financial affairs with hef. He sat in tbe outer room 
smoking his hooka in silence. Й 

At this time a motor car came and stood at the 
gate. A young man dressed in western clothes leapt 
down and came into Makhan's room. He made a very 
incomplete attempt at an Indian greeting with folded 
hands and said, “Don’t you recognise me?” 

“Goodness gracious! Isn't this Barada?” 

Barada had gone to America as a sailor in a ship. 
After twelve years he had returned today as travel- 
ling agent of some company making washing 
machines. He said to his father, “If you want 2 
washing machine, I can arrange to let yeu haye one 


very cheap." 
Saying this he brought out an illustrated cata- 
logue from his pocket. — 


—Rendered into English 






4RIBILASH CHOWDHURY had a 

oterie of blind adherents. i 

:appened to be one of that lucky 

сеї. At his feet, I received my 

оиса] training. I suffered im- 

prisonment on two occasions in 

obedience to his command, As he 

dropped the hint, I bought the 

pistol and became involved in a 

— . the recent war, he was in intern- 

ment for three years. I, too. was with him. Hari- 
bilash was a Socialist leader of firm reputation. 

Recently—I am talking of the month of July of 

this year—there was a conference of the Socialist 

Party at a certain town in the United Provinces. 

After passing two hectic days there, we started for 

- Calcutta. Our journey ру the mail train commenced 

at mid-day. Several Socialist members in our com- 

partment were deeply engrossed in chit-chats till the 

evening. Many of them belonged to the old anarchist 

_ party. I cannot recall when the evening passed over 

us as I listened to their persona] anecdotes so full 

of romance. Many of their stories were left incom- 

plete when in a body they got down at the Patna 

Railway junction. 


Haribilash and I were left in our second class 
- eompartment. There was another passenger—a 
Muslim gentleman hailing from the western region 
of our country. He was to get down at Asansol 
during the last watch of the night. On this occasion 
after a long time, I got Haribilash in my grip. I 
would not let him go easily. 


At ope time I asked, “Well, Harida! How did you 
like the story of Badri Pandey 2» 


He answered, “The yarn is nice, no doubt, but 
many such dacoities were once committed for the 
sheer greed of money. 

t 


. They do not strictly fo 


ten years. It would not bebes ` 
coming to engage in argument ; 
with him. I said, “That fellow — . 
frankly confessed everything. — 
Very open-hearte^ man. What 
do you say, Harida ?" 

There was an abrupt laughter | 
by Haribilash. “Wicked fellow! 
I fairly guess where you are 
pushing me, You are very clever 
—Are you not?" 


I replied, “Harida, the other day you cooled off as - 
soon as you started to talk. If you are free from 
guilt, what gags your mouth ?" 

Haribilash hesitatingly replied, “You are aware 
that the people are apt to misunderstand easily any 
matter where a female is involved. Besides what has 
come out in print in the paper is malice against me.” 

*But I am not one of that common-folk to 
misunderstand you easily. Besides both of you are 
known to me." 


“How much did you know? Your knowledge is 
limited—confined to the paper only ?” 

I was a bit flabbergasted. I continued, “As much 
as it is possible for me to know! Аб least it was 
known to me that there was no questionable relation- 
ship between you two.” 


SUGANDHA ROY 


Haribilash said, “Sudhir Gupta of the paper is up | 
against me to prove that our relationship was a con- 
taminated one. You must have observed that the 
popular mind is apt to take in any scandal about 'he: 
leaders before anything else. Over and above, none 
has come forward to tell the truth. I knew Sugandha 
Roy from her childhood. Any distorted picture can 
be presented simply on the basis that there existed 
ever lasting friendship between the two families, 
But do you know where the danger lies ?" 


I raised my face and gazed at him. Haribilash 


went on, “It is a gross error to assert that the enemy 3 


of the female is the male. Her own natural weak- 
ness is her enemy." 


I replied, *But in your "remark there is a mixture # 
of truth and falsehood, Harida! Iror is harder than 
stone. Still if iron melts, the stony-hearted one will 
not melt—she would rather burst !” 


Our train was running at a speed. There 


heavy down-pour on two sides. 





E slightest pretext. 
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the window sash. The outside world looked blurred 
and dimmed to our eyes through darkness. I 
perceived that Hartbilash felt a home-thrust some- 
where at my words. Was it not his weakness that 
his name should be associated with that of Sugandha 
Roy for a pretty long time! 

"It is not calf-love. If you think so, you err at 
the very start. The two families were almost identi- 
cal. They wil understand me who are trained up 
in the rural area. We did not know that we did not 


Buri, I myself move about clandestinely, avoid 
vigilance. Just tell me what manner of help you want. 


belong to the same house. Both our families had a 
regular troop of boys and girls. No aberration did 
ever appear in the outward department of any of 
them. Just bear in mind, in the rural environment 
the boys and girls do not take to spooning at the 
In addition, Buri had a serious 


drawback—She was very quarrelsome.” 


“WHO IS BURI?" 
“The cognomen of Sugandha was Buri. Though 
she was quarrelsome, she paid great attention to 
` music and learning. They were well off. Their 
estate yielded an annual income between forty to 
fifty thousand rupees. But we were over head and 
ears in debt. I had to struggle hard for education. 
The total strength of ladies in both the families 
ranged at least between thirty-five to forty. Besides, 
` ° there were aunts by e . One da 
in the | ui female circle ij was talked 


she suddenly appeared, it struck me tha 


and was therefore a perfect bride for me. The 
bridal ceremony would come off in due time.” 
I asked, “How old were you then?" A 


“Take it, some twenty years? Do you know what 
followed in the wake of that idle gossip ? I failed to 
meet Buri. I always passed my time among the boys 
and girls but she kept aloof avoiding our company." 

I said, "Was there any consent to that proposal 
On your sides ?” 

"I did not know her mind but I was startled." 

“What next". 

“That was the time of Civil Disobedience move- 
ment. I was then moving about through the back- 
door of politics. There was a gymnasium in our 
village and I was its boss. Outwardly I wore the 
mask of the Congress but inwardly in reality 
I was—" He completed the sense by showing how a 
pistol was fired. 

I replied, “Yes, I understand." i 

Haribilash repeated, “You know perfectly well that 
Bengal has never accepted the creed of non-violence 
at any time with heart and soul! Writers, artists, 

literary men, poets—those who reveal and 
discover the inner soul of a country—they have 
hever created any literature of a high order 
on Gandhism. The worshippers of Strength 
have found their nourishing interest in the cult 
of strength. They have wanted to do away 
with the evil and the wicked repeatedly by 
mortal hatred. The mind of Bengal has never 
erred on the idéal of politics. The erroneous 


accusation was heaped on the Bengalees from 
the outside. Even the Britishers never mis- 
understood Bengal. Neither could they put 
them on the wrong track, They have again 
and again killed the Bengalees—killed them 
before all! 


“Be that as it may, I selected my line in 

secrecy avoiding the vigilant eye of the Police. 

“Just at that time, Subhas Bose was brought into 
our village. Our saline blood was inflamed by his 
oration. I found out that he could talk excellently, 
worked more and laboured day and night. In that 
meeting Buri regaled the audience with her song. It 
maddened thousands and thousands of people. 
Subhas Chandra called her to his side and thanked 
her. It is difficult to say what incantation he dis- 
tilled into her ear. On the next day, Subhas 
Chandra left that place but Buri was completeiy 
changed. She approached me and told me that she 
had taken upon herself the task of training up the 
girls of that locality and that I should assist her." 


“I replied, ‘Buri! I myself move about clandes- 
tinely, avoid vigilance. Just tell me what manner of 
help you want?' 


“Buri replied, ‘Just raise a structure, a thatched 
courtyard, and purchase necessary articles, In 
addition, raise subscription for me. When the call 
will come, you are to stand by my side too," 


As soon as he stopped I asked him, “What did you 
say by way of reply ?" "I had nothing to add. When 
by some 


а | 





glorified figure of the mother of Protection! She 
looked magnificent." 


I laughed, “That is to say, both of you joined 
hands for the work." ў 


- “Are you frenzied? It is required of the revolu- 
tionary that there should be sharp-edged cruelty in 
his nature. There was an apprehension that it might 
' suffer softness by association with the female. The 
poison of loveliness is very dangerous.” 


MARRIAGE PROPOSAL 


«І presume, your marriage proposal was advanced 
by that time ?" 

Haribilash giggled, “Just the opposite.” 

“What is that ?” 


“At one time it was talked out in the gazette of 

the female circle that I belonged to the party of the 

 swadeshi dacoits, there was no provision for food and 
raiment in my house and that any day I might be 


- hanged or be sent to transportation for life. That it 


"would not behove them to throw Buri, bound hand 
and foot, straight into the water. The marriage with 
me meant no security for her life. You should not 

forget that they were rich.” 

-— -- I interrogated, “Could you fathom her mind at 
` this turn of the event pa 


. Haribilash replied, "At that time the magical 
ineantation of Subhas Chandra led her on a different 
path. All of a sudden she got the wonderful taste 
of life." 


“About you ?” 

«Т could not join in any of her work. Before my 
flight, during a night I handed over several thousand 
rupees to Buri.” 

“I replied, “It seems to me, it is the beginning of 
a novel, Harida.” 


“There you аге. But the novel ended there.” js 


“What next ?” 
BURI’S MARRIAGE 


“Next—I was in ünderground for six months 
after which I was arrested. The money that I gave 
away to Buri was obtained by dacoity. Through the 
grace of the police I entered the gate of the jail for 
a term of five years. After the lapse of three years 
~ when I was in the jail at Rungpur, I got two pieces 
Of information at a time. The first one was that 
Buri was married to that Sub-Inspector of Police who 
arrested me and the other that the said Sub-Inspector 


` was shot dead by the bullet of an anarchist within 


` the month of his marriage. Since then I did not get 


UJA ANN 


time I " the scent of a love story. At that. 
m had & burning feeling in the corner of 
ваті’ о 


ENEMY OF FEMALE-FOLK | 


Haribilash laughed “Fie! Fie! It is not the 
of the revolutionary. We are taught not to think 
ourselves, Besides, there was another ma 
Whenever I thought of her, & sense of reve 
rüshed in my mind.” I replied, “Why did you 
then that the enemy of the female-folk is their 
— weakness ?  Wherefrom did you dérive this 
belief?” à = 


“I am coming to it." So saying he leaned ag: 
the back of the bench. There was а Slight cessati 
of the heavy  down-pour otitside. I bro 
down one of the sashes in front of mé. The М 


gentleman on the other side was then fas 
The mail train was speeding on with whizzing s 
tearing away the air. I could not guess the 

time but certainly the night was far advanced. 


"I did not precisely know what Buri was 
in the village in Mymensingh. This much I came 
know that she was teaching several boys and 
That she raised subscription from the rural ev 
tors. She stopped communication with the 
society. She just entefed into the very life of 
rural side. А b 

“After а long time I met her in Calcutta. At t 
time the oppression of the Government on the 
lutionaries was on the increase. They had Ы 
up our party and secured many false appro 
Several good boys were hanged and several innoc 
ones were beaten up. So we were plotting to pun 
some high-ranking Britishers. I was startled to 
catch the sight of Buri.” JE 

“She said, ‘Hatida, I have come to Caleutta to 
inquire about you. 

"Why? 

“Т require you badly, I want to talk with 
aside,’ | 

“The set-up of our mind was then terrible & 
distressful state of the country. The Gove 
planned to deal out the final blow by stirring up 
feelings of revenge. In many places they put 
Muslim officers in place of Britishers, That is to sa 
on the one hand, they would kill us and on the o! 
they would foment communal riots. Bengal nat 
alism was a danger to the English people. So 


Government thought that the thorn. of national 
required to be pulled out by the thorn of commu 
lism. At the exhibition of this stupidity we v 

and doing to organise a new party. When I 

stich a state of mind, her presence did not please m 
at all With almost an angry tone I told her that 
there was little time at my disposal to spare. ‘Ў 
need me for money only? You will have it. We ! 


 — any information." 
e “Buri ?" 

"c. “f returned to my village after my release. I came 

` to know that she did not live either in the house of 

| her father or of her father-in-law. She was reported 

` to have gone to a certain village in the district of 

- Mymensingh on her mission of work. The trouble 

‘was that her social influence was damaged as her 

hustand Served under the British as а Sub-Inspeotor. 

‘She had to conceal her identity." 
P» 1 asked, "Why did you not marry ber?" 
.  . "There was no time at my ¢ de 


playing with fre. Your hands will be singed jf yo 
come nearer to us? i D 
“Buri replied that she did not come for m 
. “Then”. 
disposal. I have come on business.’ 
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Suddenly she wept aloud. ‘You do not like to listen to any word of mine. 
. . . Is this the cult of the revolutionary to heap indignity on the female sex ? 


з "She blurted out, “15 this meeting not after your 
liking?’ 
B. "I raised my face and said, ‘What do you mean?’ 
CULT OF REVCLUTIONARY? 
EV *She stopped for a trice. Suddenly she wept aloud. 
~ ‘You do not like to listen to any word of mine? Have 
I not got anything to say to you? Is this the cult 
of the revolutionary to heap indignity on the female 
зех?’ 
A “After a long spell I gazed at the widow of the 
— Sub-Inspector. She had a sari on with a blouse to 
— match. No vermilion point on her forehead. She 
- ‘was just in the dress of her maidenhood. In a stif- 
| fened manner i addressed her respectfully, ‘Madam, 
— why are you shedding tears? І have not done any 
— harm to you?” 
E Haribilash said smilingly, *I well remember how 
| en hearing the word ‘madam’ she abruptly raised her 
_ face and once looked at me and then left me turning 
| away the face. She never looked back. I thought 
— within myself, ‘Did she come to me to talk business 
— real? What a grave injustice have I meted out to 
` _ а helpless woman ? Would the cult of terrorism 
| haye suffered so much by carrying on a lonely conver- 
sation for a while ?’ 

“On that day I was busy with a highly secret 
„conspiracy. But without turning my step in that 
direction,  straightway I turned towards the 
Calcutta maidan where I passed the whole evening 
in mooning abouj. On that day, the polar forces of 
my mind went on writing words after words оп the 
scroll of emptiness to emptiness!” 
ns TR I said laughingly, “The poison was at work, at 


- Haribilash replied, "No, no. Nothing of that sort 
К УИК ah ст nr PR 
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what you call love. This is the principle of our 
party—If under the impact of your conduct, an emo- 
tional furrow is activated in the mind of a female, 
then you are a coward. You are not a soldier! The 
penance of the coward is suicide. In that night 
under cover of darkness I took the solemn oath in 
one corner of the maidan that I would never see 
Buri, would never announce myself before her and 
that if there was any chance meeting I would at once 
slip away turning my face." 


I rejoined, *Was there not weakness of mind at 
the back when you took the oath ?” 

“Perhaps there was, perhaps there was not. The 
mysteríous world of the human mind is enveloped in 
great darkness." 


WEAKNESS IN NATURE OF MALE 


“Why did you fail to look upon the female-folk 
in ihe natural way ? If the sense of the male in the 
man is awakened by the near approach of a female, 
it is nothing but the weakness in the nature of the 
male." 

"This is also applicable to the famale. But do 
you know the truth ? 'The simile may sound rather 
vulgar but I cannot help it. In the temperament of 
the female folk, you will find dominance of the diges- 
tive juice. In other words it is a chiaroscuro of 
variegated juices. The long and short of it is this— 


. The uncut shaddock has got a rough ring. You can 


check your temptation even if it is brought vefy near 
to your mouth but if pickled lemon is presented 
before your mouth, your temptation is exdited, your 
tongue is watered. You will detect the scattered. 
drop of that digestive juice in the countenance of 

х —6 ed on Page 212) 
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By DEBESH DAS 


| UCH strange things do not usually 
happen in our country. 
But the Hampstead Heath of 
London. is full of magic. The 
Heath is. also beautifully laid out 
with gardens, bushes and paths 
likely to take you into a land of 
magic. In summer, swans play 
oh its lake and in winter young 
men ana women skate on its iced, surface. “True 
that I was not born with the good fortune of seeing 
heaven in this life, but Hampstead Heath is quite 
enough for me"—said Dada with a heavy sigh. 


We don't understand why Dada has stayed on 
in England year after year. He has acquired very 
high.gualifications. He has had enough experience 
of accounting work in a big British firm to be snap- 
Ped up by any European firm if he only went back 
to India. He has not taken any root in England 
either. He is a very friendly type, full of bonhomie. 
The word ‘dada’ means an elder brother. 

But I have a suspicion that Dada is a secretive 
about himself. Not to speak of anything about his 
family, he has never given as much as even а hint 
regarding the ^xistence of ary family at all, 


Take, for instance, the Indian mai! which is ` 


delivered, every Saturday evening. The postman 
delivers his usual bunch of letters and we all shout 
out, “Hallo Dada, what news. of the sister-in-law?” 
Dada puts on his Sunday smiles though it is only 
the Saturday evening and says, “She is suffering а 
lot on account of this long separation. That's why 


(it is a far cry from the. freedom to love in 
Europe to the die-hard: hurdles that stood in 
the way of.love in the India of: even yesterday. 
The German Editorial Board while giving 
Shri Das’s story ‘From’ ROME ТО RAMNA’ 
published in the Раітіка` Puja annual in 
1953, the first place of honour in a leading 
German literary magazine commended him as 
a writer whose writings are widening the 
horizon of Indian literature-and bringing the 
world to her doorsteps. Does this story 
unfold the pathetic past of an Indian student 
exiled in London, where the author himself 
was а university student, as somebody's 
reminiscence or just a story of romance of ` 
India revealed in the Europedn background? J" 


“Then, why delay? In London it’s so nice and ch 
ful in May but sad to be alone. Why don’t you 
her to come over quickly? We shall give up 
adjacent double room for you. You will be happy 
so shall we because if she comes we shall 
from this daily round of roast mütton and pota 
Dada makes a compromise immediately by inviti 
us to an Indian meal їп а restaurant behind Pic 
dilly. But he does not lift the veil over the exist 
of the sister-in-law any way. 


*WE HAVE SPIES AFTER YOU’ 
or the 





We enquired, “Аге you going to the Continent alone 


Dada laughed as he put in a brief reply. “You 

our Indian scriptures have advised that 

omen should not be taken out as companion during 

journeys. Whether they belong to you or to some- 

body else. This holy injunction applies to both 
varieties.” 


ў Our blood was hot and speech without any 
restraint. We lustily enquired whether he had a gir! 
every port. 


Dada was an adventurous young man from the 
flooded areas of East Bengal. He gave a pointed 
reply, “It’s a lot to have a boat in every port. But 
4 don't require even as much as a canoe, as I am an 
expert in swimming under the water." 


. То heighten the effect of his reply he sent а 
- slanting glance through the window, We had no 
doubt that he was an expert lady killer. 


To tell the truth we never got any indication 
bout Dada’s personal life. He had come to England 
t least ten years back. But his ways and manners 
| меге as youthful as our own. There was this much 
erence that while we all looked forward to re- 
turning home and counted time, he-seemed to have 
completely forgotten that he has a country of his 
own. Whether the sister-in-law is an absolute myth 
an Indian wife in flesh and blood, counting the 
days for his return nobody could tell. But this 
uch was clear that he gave women a wide berth. 
Maybe that we could trace the creation of the 
wdy' to this fact. Maybe that his friends might 
-the past have tried hard to take him out with 
them for a fling and he resisted their invitation on 
e pretext of having a dev^*ed wife back at home. 
Maybe that his young friends have attributed his 
aversion to feminine company to his intense loyalty 
‘to the wife waiting for him in India, 


LFFAIR. WITH A WOMAN 


Such a Dada has now' got involved in an affair 


Tt was about 10 o'clock at night and the 


ght of summer.madness. I could not concentrate 
studies at all even with the examination at the 


оог. The summer was peeping in constantly through 
window. Тһе long evenings were full of light 
it was heart-breaking to think of drawing the 
ains to make the room dark and to sit down to 
y. Actually, І got fed up and started writing 
home mail. 'This might produce the necessary 
tive for studies. But the telephone rang up. 


Tt we 


woman in a quiet corner of the Hamstead Heath at 
night when her husband appeared оп the Bcene. 
Dada was trying to escape and a scuffle was going 
on when the police came up on the spot. The police 
took all concerned to the station house from where 
this telephone message came. 


We were completely taken aback. If Dada gets 
involved in a scandal it will be splashed in all 
Sunday newspapers. In England people relish such 
stories immense’. It won't be Dada alone who wiil 
be noticed by people on streets. Indeed, everybody 
would look at us with interest after this affair and 
think that here was another Indian of the same 
variety. ` | 


We knew that Dada was not guilty, but inno- 
cence will have to be proved, He will have to be 
brought back without a blot on character, So we 
went to the station house in force. We would ali 
give evidence about his spotless character. We would 
even try to remove the case from police records 
before it could. be submitted to higher officers, The 
Police rules and regulations in England are so good 
that surely no report would be submitted witnout 
making a thorough enquiry. We found Dada being 
interrogated in a room. Searching questions were 
being put up to him regarding all possible details of 
his life. It was clear that the other party also was 
under similar interrogation in an adjoining room, 


We were shown  Dada's statement. He was 
having his usual after-dinner walk in the dark in 
the Hampstead Heath. Just before finishing his 
round, he sat down on a bench and lighted a ciga- 
rette when à young woman came and sat by his side. 
Indeed she was so polite as to ask for his permission 


to sit there. Thereafter, she showed further polite- 


ness by offering him са cigarette, Gradually she 
drew near him and became friendly in her conversa- 
tion. Thereafter, she suddenly embraced him and 
began to kiss him when somebody took a snap by 
the flashlight and two hefty men appeared on the 
scene, 


DADA'S STATEMENT 


It was not difficult to imagine what followed. 
They complained to the police that Dada was trying 
to 7^?uce the girl for quite a long time. The gist 
of Dada's statement was that these people must have 
kept watch on his movements for sometime and hat 
arranged the scone. They were trying to blackmail 
him for a heavy amount. They had also threatened 
him with a report to the Police with all sorts of 
evidence and the despatch of the photograph to his 
home in India. i — 


The woman was bursting into occasional sobs 
in the next room while under — vA; DAR 


statement was over and we 





Verily it was a lion’s den. But it 
was not only one lion. Scores of them '! 


^ 


have been invorved in! What would 'bowdy' think ?" 
The police officer pricked up his ears and leaned on 
the table to-ask us. “What are you talking about ?” 
What's baddy? Does it mean something bad ?” 


We understood that he had noted the similarity 
of pronunciation of the word bowdy and baddy and 
has become interested. We told him the jokes about 
the sister-in-law. The officer looked more concerned 
and began to enquire into the Indian part of Dada’s 
antecedents. 


But the officer was neither formal nor formidable 
and had hot coffee brought in. We sat round a table 
comfortably while Dada was face to face with the 
Officer. The stub of the pencil was stuck in his 
enquiring mouth. 


JOB OF COACHING PRINCESS 


Dada was at that time a student in a small 
district town in India, He had Honours in his 
University course and was expecting to stand first 
in the examination. His manner and behaviour were 
spotless though his looks were completely unsuited 
to giving private tuition to girl students. But he had 
reputation as a good tutor and was offered the job 
of coaching a princess whose parents stayed in that 
town. Dada was a Poor man’s son and Welcomed the 
higher fees he got for coaching the princess, 


Dada warmed up as he was reminiscing, We 
were surprised to find so much emotion in a man 
who had been doing chartered accountancy in 
London. He asked the officer feelingly, “You people 
in this eold country won't understand what your 
poet Shelley hed actually meant when he wrote of 


‘the desire" of the moth for the star'", 'The eyes of. 


the six footer police officer twinkled as he replied, 
“We too know how to make calf ove but generally 
it pom. t continue for —* 


са love you know of in the West. This was a _ 
desperate situation. Just think of it. I was — 
undergraduate with no resources at home пог any 
well-to-do guardian, My only hope was the possibi- 
lity of getting а state scholarship for pe | 
education. A student of mathematics hardly out of - 
his teens, I fell in love with the daughter of a | 
powerful baron while giving her private tuition. You | 
don't know what it means even to cross one 
courtyard after another in his palace to get inside - | 
the sanctorum of the princess, 


LOVE ‘INSIDE LION S DEN’ 


A 
The police officer also had plenty of humour and | 


commented, “Of course you can fall in love with & 
girl anywhere from China to Peru, But inside шей 


lion's den........ ae 


Dada cut in and said, “Verily it was a lion's | 
den. But it was not only one lion. Scores of them. - 
Even the sepoys in each gate were Gurkhas with | 
the surname of Singha which means lion, Notwiths | 
standing all of them I did a desperately foolish. "d 
thing." 

Fresh coffee was poured into our cups again. - 
While stirring the sugar, the six-footer confessed, - 
“Of course in our country love doesn't encounter | 
much difficulty or such dangers. If a commoner 
loses his head over a Lord's daughter there's no 
risk of losing the neck as well", 


But in India there is, Particularly if this 
takes place in the household of Rajas and Feudal - 
barons. It is true that the love between the princess | 
and the tutor was not detected by others, 
princess also was very discreet. Neither pa 
expected too much from this love: But the difficul 
arose when marriage proposals for the prin 


began to come in and she took courage in both 
to inform her mother inet she did not 


married until she 
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ten Indis a girl is not asked her views about her 
marriage except in modern anglicised families. 
loosened the knot of his tie, It was quite clear 
his mind was worked up. 


He said, "That's how the difficulty arose. If the 


ess had kept mum until the time of the 
Д marriage probably there would have been no 


ficulty. But without consulting him she went 
traight ahead and notified her mother, Women are 
this. You can imprison a girls body in & 
ountry like India but even there her mind is free 
nd won't tolerate any slavery.” 


The police officer commented, “It’s true of our 
ntry also. But our women don't have to face such 
ficulties, We know how to respect a person's 


hes." 


Dada flared up, “That is why when love sprouts 
the heart of our women behind the purdah, the 
ue of that love is much greater. That's exactly 


y Y ceased to think of any risks and of my future 

а nina to her love. I knew that sometime we 

uld have to separate and she might be able to fit 

in with her surroundings. But that won't 

elittle by any means the truth and the value of her 

ung love. My own mind was made up, I calculated 
ll possibilities and accepted her love. 


OBLEMS SOLVED 
*One day I warned her that since disclosing her 
tions regarding ` the marriage, people have 
ed eaves-dropping and therefore we must be 
В) . Бһе became furious and said, ‘I have 
mmitted enough offence by being born as the 
ighter of а Prince. A prisoner has hopes of coming 
t of this palace some day and walk into your hut 
nd in hand with you. I am going to make a clean 
t of everything to my mother to-day, But you 
1186 come with me. Everything, must be settled at 
rsonal level. Let me see who can stop me." 


“Му heart trembled within me. Not that I was 
d of the guards at the gates. But I was taken 
‹ k at the courage of a lion's daughter determined 
build her nest in the hole of a jackal. I clasped 
hands forcefully and asked her to wait for > 
y and think whether it would be proper to notify. 
mother in this fashion, 1 asked her to consider 
her this affair should be kept a secret till my 
sity results were out. If I could get a state 
arship probably the problem would be automati- 
‘solved. ` 
“Jt was solved indeed, and that very Bay. ” 
“Ноогаћ, Hoorah", 


happiness. Dada was very pensive. He аа. not 
n of cheer. The six-footer 


the six-footer cried out im. 


do I want to go into the details of your personal 
life, Let’s stop here." 


‘| WANT TO DIE’ 


It was Dada himself who resumed the story & 
little later. He went on, “All those past events long 
forgotten are crowding in my memory now, I shall 
have no peace of mind if I cannot unburden myself 
nor will these young friends of mine be satisfied, 1 
would therefore rather tell the whole story, 


“That night too the Brougham carriage of the 
palace was giving me a lift to my digs as usual. 
Suddenly, a man sitting by the side of the coachman 
and another man standing behind the attendant 
came into the carriage with daggers in hand. They 
caught hold of me by the neck and shoved cloth iito 
my mouth to stop shouting, In any case resistance 


маз out of the question. They brought me to the 


crematorium and asked me whether I wanted :o 
save my life or to die. 


"I went on looking at them without realising 


the situation. I could not utter anything. Once I tried 
(Continued om page 200) 


] was Ske aback at the courage of a 
lior s daughter determined -to build 





By SHEILA CHAT TERJEE 


N the heat of the fire before which 

she was cooking Hira's pink rose- 

petal face turned, brick red. The 

enormous  coin-like sindur she 

wore on her forehead every day 

` after bath started to melt with 

her sweat and trickle down in a 

line towards her nose. Hira was 

big and fat, her face Mongoloid, 

but she had been renowned as & beauty due to her 

lovely complexion. Now at fortyfive she already had 

the slack figure of à mother of many children. Hira 

never cared to dress well. Her unusual pink com- 

plexion needed only a red-bordered white sari to glow. 

There was also the contrast of jet black hair and 
slightly dull slanting brown eyes. 


"Yes, have I not heard the complaint of the 

milkman from the morning? He is innocent, he never 
mixes any water with the milk, Only I have a sus- 
picious nature and get angry with him for no reason!” 
Hira said as she stirred the vegetables she was cook- 
ing on a shiny iron pan. 


Jadu Pishi, the person whom she addressed, was 
at once house-keeper and distant relative in the well- 
to-do family of the Guins. Jadu Pishi was a hard- 
working thrifty widow, mild by nature. She knew how 
to flatter*people in a quiet way. Also she knew how 
to listen attentively when the mistress of the house, 
red-facad. complained fiercely about anyone. Jadu 
Pishi, dark, thin and wizened, hair cropped short, 


front teeth missing, was then cutting info fine shreds 


2 fistful of spinach. There was a soft swish-swish 
one hand brought the clump of spinach against 
sharp curved big knife, fixed to a long wooden board 
Jadu Pishi sat on the board to steady the knife. 


“Yes, that milkman is very cunning, a rascal”, 
murmured Jadu Pishi. : 


"And last year I lent him fifty rupees when hi 
red cow died, I took pity on him. The master of the 
house was so angry. He said, ‘Will you waste every 
thing in charity?’ But I did not listen." x 

“You have a kind heart, the neighbourhood kno 
it", said Jadu Pishi, gathering another bunch of g 
spinach in her hand. 


Further talk was interrupted, for Hira’s hus’ 
came along. "Now, Bara Bou, I have warned yo 
often, don’t get angry like that. You wili get ill. : 
at that red face. Why don’t you keep a cook and ta 
some rest? It is not as if I can’ afford it". Г 
husband, Kartik Babu, was а small ‘hin bald m 
Big ears stuck out of his head like a listening 
phant’s. He had a drooping double chin. He was 
fond of his wife and liked to come in on the slig 
pretext possible to see her while she was cooking, 


“Now І wii leave this home ef chaos and 
to holy Banaras. Then you can keep ten cook: 
can't stand the bad food hired peopie prepare, 
should they care? it is not their Rusdand or 
ул er eating. On the other hand they have a 

steal." 2 е 
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| lected a heap of finely shreded spinach оп a brass 
 thalj,before her. 

Е "Why have you come here now?" 
E wiping her sweating face. 

| "There! See what you have done to your sindur. 
— It is smudged all over your forehead, — suits you 
^. though — against that pink colour", Kartik Babu 


Hira asked, 








E 


` chuckled, rubbing hjs hands. “I shall have to go to 
^L Ranchi on some work for two or three days. Would 


(e stay under the trees on the open road", Hira's face 
wis redder than before. 
_ Kartik Babu retréated quietly. 

x ж . * 
| .Hira had no rest all day, trying to find another 
| milkman to replace the one who had annoyed her. 
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| Hira looked at it and put it a way in a drawer. “I am not 
` a washerwoman to wear such stuff. 1 wear gold only.’ 





She had no time to pack her husband's clothes, scar- 
cely time to sit by him while he had his meal before 
going to the station. In the evening the milkman 
came crying to fall at Hira's feet and say he was 
sorry. That was not enough. Hira made him rub his 
nose in the dust as punishment before’she forgave 
him. 

“Cheating me is not so easy”, she said as she 
gathered a pleated sari over one arm with time at 
— last to go and wash 
——— herself for the even- 
ing. It was nearly 
nine then. Jadu Pishi 
went behind carry- 
ing her crotched-edg- 
ed petticoat and mus- 
lin blouse, a soap 
case with Нітапі 
Glycerine soap and a 
soft red checked 
gamcha for. wiping 
the body. Hira was 
not satisfied with the 
work her persona! 
maid did. So Jadu 
Pishi did these little 
odd jobs so that Hira 
might not lose her 
temper again. © 


“No one is so fond 
of the home as you 


are, Bauma, Indeed 
you are the Lakshmi 
of this house,” Jadu 


Pishi said as she 
hooked the pleated 
sari on a wooden post 
in the bathroom wall. 


There was a cock- 
roach on the wall. 
Very angry, Hira 
dashed a mug full of ` 
water in its direction. 
She slipped and fell. 
There was a lot of 


bad temper then. Till 
late at night Jadu 
Pishi had to massage 
her back and legs to 
relieve the pain. 


* * 

Kartik Babu was a 
week late in return- 
ing from Ranch i, 
Я Busy with her house- 
hold Hira scarcely noticed this. She found 
fault with the maid who cleaned and 
scrubbed in the kitchen. She had a new 


cne to replace her. She was enthusiastically teach- 
ing her the proper method cf scrubbing with ash and 
earth. Kartik Babu brought for her a silver ilower 
to wear in the hair. He had seen Santhal women 
wear these, Hira looked at it absent-mindedly and 
put it away in a drawer. “I am not a washerwoman 
to wear such stuff. I wear gold only”. . ы 

So in the evening Kartik Babu bought her a gold 
ornamental crescent to pin in her hair, Hira turned 
it this way and that. “The new maid in the® kitchen 
thas stolen a brass thali. I counted so many times, 
one is missing. I never liked her face; too cunning, I 
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` told Jadu Pishi. She is a fool, told me to keep her”. 

"I will buy you another £hali tomorrow, Bara 
Bau. Why one? A dozen.” 

“That isn't what I want. Where is the lost thali ? 
Soon.we shall be living under the trees if you are as 
extravagant as this." She locked the gold ornament 
in her heavy old iron safe. 

"Won't you wear it? It is of gold", anxiously 
asked Kartik Babu. 


“Don’t you see, I am the mother of many children? 
Do you want the neighbours to make fun of me when 
they see me dressed up like a young girl? Tell your 
sister to find another kitchen maid for me. In that 
Tollygunge area they get good servants, I have heard.” 


Kartik Babu went to sleep hearing the accu- 
mulated grievances of the ten days that he had been 
away. He was used to her angry voice and complain- 
ing, and this was a sort of lullaby to which he had 
got accustomed with the years. 


"What shall I do with a gold hair pin? Couldn't 
you have the sense to buy something useful for the 
house?” she kept grumbling. 


* * oe. 
On the day of their wedding anniversary Kartik 
Babu brought his wife a small Frigidaire. She was 
quite overwhelmed at the gift, kept wiping it with the 


`~ end of her zari-bordered sari. The Frigidaire was 


installed in her bedroom, just by her bed, to make 


` sure no one stole anything. In the Frigidaire only 


water was kept in clean bottles and a thali of spices 
ground into paste meant to start cooking early next 
morning. 


“Yes, this is a useful thing you have bought", Hira 
told her husband full of smiles. “Now I can begin 
cooking an hour earlier. I don't have to depend on 
- the lazy maid to grind the spices in the morning. So, 

"І сап make fancy sweets for tea time”. 


- “But Bara Bau, can't you once, even in your own 
bed room wear that gold ornament I bought for your 
hair? You are not so old really, and you are such à 


` beauty.” Kartik Babu's eyes shone with adoration. 


“Stop talking nonsense. The milkman is again 
mixing water in the milk. I watch him milk the 
cow, it is true, but still I am not sure. Khenti Didi 
was telling me they buy milk in bottles, but that 
must be quite unclean, touched by — goodness knows 
what—people of thirtysix different castes. Have you 
tasted this bottled milk anywhere? Look at that dust 
there under the almirah. Ganesh is so careless when 
he sweeps the floors. I have told him to clean under 
the furniture. Wait. Tomorrow I will give him such 
— he wil forget the name of his own 
ather." 


"Rara «Bau, why don't you leave this home of 
yours and the children and go on a holiday with me 
somewhere, just the two of us?" 


“Are you mad? The neighbours will por е 


. elder Khoka's School Final exam. will start soon. 


baby had a slight temperature yesterday, teethin 
probably. Jadu Pishi has become so old. The 0 
day she cut some brinjal stalks with the brinjal. 
needs glasses, I think.” _ 


“I am going to Madras, and I am going by i 
Last time ! flew I thought of you. I was sure 
would come. That is why I made arrangement to 
by air. I am never happy doing anything with 
you. Only for a week, Bara Bau. Couldn't you com 


*No, no, impossible. I am making some 
mango pickles. Who will look after those?" 


* ж ж 

Hira was used to her husband going away 
these business trips. Fully occupied with the ho 
she had little time to spare to feel his absense m 
except at night when there was an empty space 
her bed. She wanted to cook some Koi-jhal for 
husband before he left to catch the morning ple 
She was in a furious temper, for the mustard 
not ground to the fine paste she wanted. She had 
time to say goodbye to her husband. "Is this th 
spices are ground? Have I not taught you with 
own hands? What ill luck brought a maid like 
to my home?" 


"I am going, Bara Bau", shouted Kartik Bab 
above the noise of her shouting. Hira was too in- 
censed to look at him even. “I will not tolerate suck 
bad work in my own home. I will rather do all 
work myself. The neighbourhood knows I am n 
idle. I should have driven you away with a broo 
the day you showed your ugly face in my home", 


"I wil send you news of my safe arrival in M 
ras, like I always do", Kartik Babu said in the d 
tion of his wife, as his servants gathered his lugg 
up. . 


ж ж ж 


It was evening. The children were reading. 
big old house had been scrubbed and cleaned 
scrutinised that it was clean. Jadu Pishi was in 
prayer room telling her beads. After the evening w 
Hira was going to the kitchen to prepare the n 
for the night. She did not believe in saving labour 
keeping most of the things cooked in the mornin 
The rolling pin did not seem as it should have bee! 
Jadu Pishi should have lookec to that. She wou! 


' definitely get rid of the new kitchen maid. 


The telephone rang. Her elder son came out 
his study room to answer it. He stood near the 
phone for some time. Hira had put the pan on 
fire to make potato chenchki. The five diff 
spices splattered and crackled in mustard oil. ‘ 
you speak? What has happened? Who is it that 
up when my children are studying? Don't they ki 
that the master is not at home? ~m = 


"The plane in whith father was travelling ci 
ed. He is not among the survivors." The boy fai 
dragging the telephone off its stand. 


Hira looked with unbelief at the spices sci 
in the mustard oil. A scorched smell arose 
the oil. 


. spices burnt black 










my beloved, But even that з 
Пе І was dying at the hands 
assassins. I simply whispered, 









want to do^ 
father's hired 
nt to die. — 

"The manager of the estate, in the garb of & 
hwayman with false: beard. and moustaches and 


hole body cover- 
black shawl,  - 
| "No it isn't easy 



























































r 7 for four years’ 
5 European 
"and other re- 


on now and Bu 

cug reserved“ "n 
vay compartment. Write here and now to 
: mother that you have suddenly decided to go 


and for higher studies with the help of the 
you have won in a lottery today, and that you 


t want to meet her before departure lest she 
d stand іп the way of 
abroad. In addition, be careful not to forget 
‚ two daggers are travelling incognito with you 
1 the ship sails. away from Bombay.’ 


a Widow's only son 





No it isn’t easy to let you die. The princess 
might take that to heart seriously. 


heart was not born to belong to me ? What 
shall I do with a country like that ? These young 
friends often ask me about ‘Bowdy.’ It’s enough for - 
their pleasantries so long as they have g sister-in- 
law whether Indian or: tarigi, But how could there 
be one when the sacr- 

' „ied blessings of mar- 

'"^riage cannot be utter- 
ed on our love.” 

i The telephone rang 
and a lively conversa- 
tion started. From 
this end tco we could 
hear many questions 
regarding old reported 
cases of blackmail, in- 

, nocent foreigners who 


were victims of the 
game and the hush 
money paid by them. 
.We could guess from 
‘the talk that the 
‘police had no doubt 
about the spotless 
past of the accused. 

The officer went on 
‘writing L's report. 
He also went to the . 


interrogation. And 


with smiles on his face 
and addressed Dada, 
«All Shit sif, we 
are sincerely sorry 


this affair and we had - 
to detain you in the 
Xation house for in- 
terrogations. We have 
recorded that we do 
not believe in the 
charges brought against you, You and your friends 
can now go. Good-bye, Indian friends, good-bye.” 
As we were coming out, the six-footer pressed 
his right hand on Dada’s shoulder. With all the. 
sincerity in the world he said, "Hope you will sleep 
well to-night. Happy dreams for you. I wish best 
luck to you and to your princess. Go back to her.” . 
It was an intoxicating summer night. Its 
loneliness seemed to be pregnant with infinite 
tenderness for the princess we have not met. Still 


the curiosity of youth had its way and we asked, 
"Dada, we hope that the princess is "mof ав. non- 
existent as our sister-in-law.” 


Dada looked at us E in the TA 









next room for further 


then he came back | 





you got involved in ` 
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THE GREAT 
DIST 
Usha istnd MA. вт 


+ E just celebrated the ninety- 
ninth birthday anniversary of 
Tagore all over India. The celebra- 
tion of his birthday centenary, 
which comes off next year, is in 
the offing. Countrywide prepara- 
tions for celebrating the occasion 
in a befitting manner are already 


the school time, to experiment | 
afoot. Although we are very proud of the school education of his p € 3 


with education, and set school, with this end in : 
of the fact that Tagore was a Bengali poet, the ma- ыа uei. Rl 5 


i EE view, on entirely novel lines, is a question that 
jor portion of his literary output being also in Ben- likely to arise in the minds of many. He had no d 


gali, great men belong to all ages and all countries. finite theory of education to start with. Nor did h 
His immortal contributions to Bengali literature- try to put into practice any particular educatio 
Specially Bengali poetry—entitle him to rank among plan or project. He had no previous experience to fall 

the world poets. He has been rightly acclaimed as the back upon too, except the bitter memory of his sho 

greatest poet of the present age, His countrymen school life, which persisted even all through his 
are naturally very anxious to pay — ^ — advanced years, and which uitimately impelled him - 
memory as a great poet, vlone — — to undertake the educational reform. The experience _ 
have immensely enriched Bengali literature, as also, cf his own school days, short-lived though it was, _ 
to acknowledge the incalculable debt of gratitude constantly preyed upon the intensely sensitive mind — 
they owe to his versatile and many-sided genius, on of the poet in such a manner that he was determin- — 

c Visi oui ae ieee чєй uL TE ed to put a stop to that kind of thing and do all he _ 

hize how deeply his country is indebted to him as а — make the education of children much more - 
- great educationist and educational reformer. He was : 

not merely a visionary, carrled away by his idealism, BITTER MEMORY OF SCHOOL ° 

but, like Wordsworth's “Skylark,” he was also “true - i OH 

to the kindred points of Heaven and Home." He was Е aer о Ag ah Oy S — 


not only a great educational thinker, but he also : : т 24 
я — My mind had to accept the tight-fitting encase- 
gave a concrete shape to his educational ideas and ment of the school, which, bei like the shoes of am 


„carried out experiments in the practical field of edu- С 
1 А 3 mandarin woman, pinched and bruised my nature on і 
cational reform. The Viswa Bharati, which is his all sides and at every movement" The re gular 


notable achievement in this direction bears ample schools of the time were thus entirely cut off fro 
n d i 5 
testimony to his greatness as an educational thinker the every-day life of children and lacked the “co 


and reformer. Now that nearly twenty years have pleteness of the world." The free and unfettered mi 


elapsed after his death, we shall be in a position to ч 
take а balanced view of things, and lse the ex- of the young Tagore naturally beat against the bars 


tent of his invaluable contributions to the educatio- 
nal thoughts of the country, nay, of the world. That 
‘he was a profound educational thinker will be borne 
out by his articles on education as also by his famous 
contribution entitled “Letters from Russia”. 


What led Tagore, an absolutely inexperienced 
npractical poet, who himself was not a product 


of the prison-house that seemed to close in upon 
and the very idea of his being imprisoned within 
four walls throughout the school hours was ab 
rent to him. He says that the schools are only 
places, where lessons are given with the object 
cramming the youthful mind of children with 
meaningless information. A traditional фуре. 
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Schools of his time is termed by him "a manufactory 
specially designed for grinding out uniform results." 

eir aim was not to develop the personality of 
bildren, but to turn out a uniform type of students 
imposing upon them numerous artificial restric- 

ns, necessitated by rigid discipline, It is too much 
expect that the amateurish efforts of ап inex- 
регіепсей poet to run a school on entirely new lines 
will not be looked upon with suspicion by the educa- 
"ted public of the time. So its founder, who refused to 

| follow the beaten track, naturally subjected himself 
| to endless derision and scathing criticism for strik- 
| ing out an untrodden path, from which nothing 
uld swerve him. His indomitable will and deter- 
nation to carry his resolye through never failed 
m. He was bent upon undoing the wrong that he 
imself suffered from, as a child. The experiment 
he embarked upon entailed a tremendous sacri- 

of his invaluable time, energy, and money, His 
jources were small and limited. But still he re- 
ained undaunted. It is. needless to observe that the 
ool founded by him marked a daring departure 

| m the regular schools of his time, In fact, it had 
| hardly the semblance of a school. The whole atmos- 
ere of the institution being so simple, natural, and 
homelike, the children were never made to feel that 
they were in a school Tagore was а great believer in 
j dom for children—both mental and physical. 
cording to him, "our childhood should be given its 

1 measure of life's draught, for which it has an 
dless thirst”. So in his school he made no attempt 
curb the joyous freedom of children—the very 

th of their life. Nor did he like to wean them 


y from nature and to deprive them of her boun- 
So instead of locating his school in the conges- 


ted city of Calcutta or any urban area, he thought 
üt to set up his school or ‘asram’, as it was called, in 
lonely spot amid the quiet, peaceful, and naturai 
troundings of Bolpur, a small village in the district 
irbhum. The place was specially selected by his 
her, Maharsi Devendra Nath Tagore, as one suit- 
for a life of prayer and meditation. All around 
'asram', there were vast stretches of open land 
small shrubs and trees of stunted growth, ap- 


ng here and there. The location of the poets ` 


ool in this quiet place at Santiniketan was quite 
keeping with his idea of "Tapovanas,; the great 
Schools of ancient India, which was at the 

of his mind. Here the children had plenty of 
Space to move about and play in, and enjoyed 
ect freedom of body and mind. Instead of being 
ped up within the four walls of the class room, they 
made to sit on-the ground in the open air in the 


shades of trees and take lessons from their | 
ers, Their body as well as their mind were al- 


come in contact with nature as much as 

ble. The place abounded in natural beauty. Here 

children were afforded plenty of sunlight and 

h air, essential for their physica] health. Their 
nd; also, drew ample sustenance ‘from nature. The 
hts and sounds of nature could not but be a peren- 
. source of exhilarating joy and pleasure’ to the 
bful minds. thirsting for the exuberance of life. 

zore intr- uced co-education, too, in his school, 


at the time, FoF 


"e eT" T 


many years to come his was the only co-educational 
institution, and the first of its.kind in the whole of 
Bengal. 


LIFE OF AUSTERITY 


At first Tagore’s school went by the name of 
Brahmacharyya Asram. He himself believed in “plain . 
living and high thinking”. and was of the opinion 
that the students should observe the strict principles 
of “Brahmacharyya” i.e. live the life of an ascetic. 
So in his ‘asram’ all the luxury of expensive furni- 
ture, such as chairs, tables, desks, benches, cup- 
boards and the like, was dispensed with. Both the 
teachers and the taught had to squat on the ground 
in the Indian fashion. The poet wanted the pupils to 
adopt a plain and simple mode of living. In ancient 
India, too, "Brahmacharyya" or a Ше of austerity 
was strictly enjoined upon, the students during the 
period of their , training. Tagore was profoundly in- 
fluenced by the spirit of this ancient tradition. 
According to him, the children of both the rich and 
the poor are born alike—nude and utterly divested 


of all the finery and pretty dresses that money can 
buy and fashion insists upon. In his opinion, “Pover- 
ty brings us into complete touch with life and the 
world” and poverty is the school in which all children 
should be trained during the years of their childhood. 
Consonant with this spirit of “Brahmacharyya”, the 
inmates of his ‘asram’ discarded all luxurious habits 
of living, simplicity being the motto of the institu- 
tion. They went about bare-footed, without socks, 
shoes, and slippers on. They had to be on plain and 
simple vegetarian diet like the “Brahmacharis” of 
old. This sort of plain living has got a disciplinary 
value of its own, and cannot but exert a healthy and 
salutary influence on the life ‘and character of the 
pupils, inasmuch as it calls for a good deal of self- 
restraint and self-discipline on their part. The in- 
mates of the ‘asram’ were also trained in the habits 
of self-help and self-reliance, being made to do all 
the menial jobs of the household, too. They had to 
leave their beds very early in the morning before sun- 
rise, and take their bath, drawing water from the 
well Besides, they had to make up their own beds 
and do all the washing up. 


NO RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS 


No provision was made for formal religious ins- 
truction at Tagore’s schcol. The heterogeneity of 
creeds and dogmas also made it rather difficult, In 
the opinion of Tagore, “teaching of religion can never 
be imparted in the form of lessons, it is there where 
there is religion in living". So the inmates of his 
‘asram’ had very little to do with the conventional 
forms of religious worship—religious convictions, 
rites and practices. They were made to feel that 
religion was “the truth of their complete being” and 
“the consciousness of their personal relationship with 
the infinite.” With this end in view, every endeavour 
was made to call into being the right sort of atmos- 
phere amid the beauty and profound peace of 


' nature. The children unconsciously imbibed the 


spirit of an ideal atmosphere of truth, simplicity, and 
а faith in an eternal life to come, and aspired to 
attain its spiritual ideals. Twice daily during the 
morning and evening prayer time the children had 
to sit still in meditation for fifteen minutes and ob- 
serve perfect silence. They ¢ to say 





But this sort of perfect silence was enjoined for the 
sake of diseipline and self-control only, which the 
practice involved. This also constituted a good train- 

° ing for the children in the powers of concentration 
and self-control. 


SELF-GOVT. IN SCHOOL 


At the present time it is admitted on all hands 
that self-government is indispensable to the main- 
tenance of discipline in educational institutions. 
Modern educationists, all the world over, are appre- 
clating the need of it. Tagore, with the unerring 
insight of a true educationist, realised the necessity 
and importance of introducing self-government in 
his school long before it was done in other Indian 
schools. The best means of maintaining discipline 
among the students is to entrust them with the res- 
ponsibility of the partial managemerit of the insti- 
tutions. The children are thus made to feel that no 
discipline is imposed upon them from outside by the 
autocratic heads of schools, and that they are free 
agents in the world of their own, empowered to act 
as they like. The students of Tagore's school were 
thus allowed to participate actively in the adminis- 
tration of the institution. The teachers were there 
only to see that they were keeping to the right line 
of action. The children had their own court of jus- 
tice for the purpose of administering justice, in 
which all minor offences were dealt with, without 


tn ` the intervention of teachers, and punishments were 
` meted out to the juvenile offenders concerned, 


Tagore did not set much store by book lore and 
book learning at the early stage of child education. 
Books are entirely new things to small children, who 
— have not yet learnt to appreciate their value in terms 
` of practical utility as the store-house of knowledge. 

Tagore has rightly observed, “During the early 
period of education children should come to their 
lesson of truths through natural processes—directly 
through persons and things”. The value of what has 
been termed object lessons and observation lessons 
in the education of small children can hardly be un- 
derrated. Tagore wanted the minds of children to 
be kept open and receptive, so that they could acquire 
much information direct from nature, persons, and 
things. They learnt the elements of botany, nature 
study, biology, zoology, and the like, not by reading 
books, but by studying at first-hand. the lives of 
plants, trees, birds, beasts, and insects. Instead of 
teaching astronomy from books, the pupils of 
Santiniketan were made to observe the stars at 
night and collect many interesting facts concerning 
them. Attempts were thus made to rouse the natural 
curiosity of the children and stimulate their interest, 
‘so as to let them discover truths for themselves. This 
is also one of the fundamental principles of educa- 
tion, the importance of which cannot be stressed too 
strongly. That Tagore hit upon this fundamental 
truth is surely indicative of his profound psychologi- 
cal insight. 


ROLE OF TEACHER 


According to Tagore, it is 
for more in education than 


of teaching. However sound a method of ёа 


may be, it will prove abortive unless the teacher 


‘infuse life into it and unless he or she knows H 


to apply it. Such a teacher should be a living sou 
of knowledge and inspiration to children. It is 
alone that can beget life, and it is light only 

enkindles light. So the crux of the problem is 
secure the right type of teachers who, by force 
their living example and dynamic personality, « 
wield a tremendous power over the youthful H 
committed to their care. Such teachers must ne 
be students too. To quote Tagore, “a teacher 


never truly teach unless he is still learning h 
A lamp can never light another lamp unless if ¢ 


tinues to burn its own flame". That a bond of р 
nal love and sympathy should spontaneously gro 
between teachers and students is the fundamente 
principle underlying the present “house system” 
the educational institutions of the day. Tagore, 
wonderful educationist, did not fail to realise 
truth that unless this close relationship and pe 
contact could be established between the teach 
and the taught, a teacher would hardly be able 
act as a ‘friend, philosopher, and guide’ to his puj 
He was highly impressed with the idea of close r 
tionship that subsisted between an Indian ‘guru’ 
ancient times and his disciples. He wanted the stu- — 
dents of his school to share the corporate life of the - 


*asram' with their teachers. The fact that "in 
ancient India the school was there where was 
life itself” greatly appealed to him. So his aim 
not to dissociate the pupils from their day to 
life. 


JUVENILE BOOKS 


At Tagore’s school he himself took an active 
in teaching. As a teacher he was wonderful, although 
he had no previous experience of teaching to his 
credit. Nor did he possess any knowledge of the fo 
mal methods of teaching and the principles of peda 
gogy. His methods were entirely based on his 
“experience of children's minds." He used to read о 
select pieces of English poetry from the works í 
eminent English poets and rendered them into beau 
tiful Bengali, He made it a point to teach and 
plain things through the medium of Bengali 
achieved excellent results, His pupils remained 
bound when he taught, and had no difficulty in f 
lowing the lessons which they immensely enjoyed. 
could perfectly bring home to them the beauty — 
well as the spirit of the passages read, without са 
to explain those, word for word. He himself being 
poet he could completely identify himself with 
moods of the poets he represented. This is what m 
his teaching all the more impressive to his pupils. 
those days there was a great dearth of good bo 
suitable for juvenile readers, Tagore himself under- 
took the task of writing books with a view to meet- 
ing the needs of his students. Many of the boo 
written by him for such purposes have proved 
great success. Some of these deserve special men 
here. “Sahaj Path'"—a series of graded Bengali 
mers, written by Tagore with the object of 
reading to small children by means of easy Ss 
and compound words commonly used in their 


.day vocabulary, has met a real need of Benge 
nile literature. He also wrote a series of artic 





scientific subjects, compiled in his famous collection 


entitled “Viswa Parichaya” for the purpose of teach- 
irfg elementary science to the students, “Path 

anchaya”, another collection of selected pieces from 
his works, was used as a school text-book for several 

ears. Tagore wanted to impart an all-round educa- 
tion to his students. He was not only keen on the 
development of their intellect, but, also, on meeting 
their social and emotional needs He did not lose 
sight of the cultural side of education, which admir- 
ably lends itself to the development of children's 
Personality. So an important place was assigned to 
the teaching of the fine arts, such as drawing, paint- 
: , music and the like, on the educational prog- 

 .ramme chalked out by him, 4 


TEACHING OF FINE ARTS 


- : Most of Tagore’s “Geetanjali” songs were 
composed at Santiniketan. Those were set 
to music, and were often sung to the. pupils. of 
‘school, who were very eager to learn them. At 
first no music teacher was appointed. The children 
e only made to listen to plenty of good music. 

| Their ears were thus unconsciously trained, and such 
as had a taste for music and were really talented 
could cultivate it, later on. This necessitated the 
Subsequent appointment of a regular music teacher 
in his school. The students were encouraged to take 
| part in dramatic performances too. Tagore compos- 
ed lyrical dramas, suitable for the different season 
festivals that were observed at Santiniketan. The 
students did not at all find it hard to enter into 
the spirit of the plays that they were called upon to 
dramatise. Some of them wrote dramas and impro- 
vised the staging of those. Subsequently Tagore in- 
- troduced dancing at Santiniketan, and arranged for 
regular lessons on it. Even the girls were assigned 
‘Suitable roles in the dramatic performances that 
— were organised from time to time in aid of his insti- 
tution, and gave public demonstrations of music and 
neing. This was quite a new thing at the time, and 
occasioned a good deal of public criticism at the 
beginning. In Tagore’s school such students as were 
Specially gifted went in for drawing and painting too. 
They were afforded ample scope for specialising in 
those arts. The opening of a separate section by it- 
elf, devoted entirely to the cultivation of the fine 
rts, and designated as the “Kala Bhawan” was a 
paratively later development. The “Kala 
awan" has turned out many eminent artists of 

е day and attracted pupils from all over India and 
side. In Tagore’s school the children’s attempts 

at self-expression were encouraged by all means. 
ee different groups of students ran separate lite- 

у clubs and published illustrated magazines. The 

cal education of the students was not also neg- 

d. The football players of Santinekatan beat the 


Handicapped as Tagore was by the pautity of 

S, sometimes. he had to face grave financial 

, which he was hard put to to tide over. But 

his meagre financial resources did not prevent him 
from carrying оп one experiment after another in 


education. As the years advanced, his institution un- 
derwent several changes before its final shape was 
decided upon. Still the growth of the institution was 
quite natural He himself likened its growth and’ 
development to “a ripening fruit that not only grows 
in its bulk and deepens in its colour, but undergoes 
change in the very quality of its inner pulp." If edu-, 
cation is to be a dynamic force in life, it can never 
be static. As has been stated before, Tagore original- 
ly started with the idea of setting up a “Brahma- 
charyya Asram,” modelled on the ancient “Tapo- 
vanas, Subsequently in later years the è idea gave 
place to that of an international Eastern University, 
built up on the lines of Indian Universities, like Na- 
landa, Vikramsila and Taxila, where the unity of the 
cultures of the world could be effected. Tagore's con- 
ception of an indigenous University growing natu- 
rally round the nucleus of his school has been beau- 
tifuly embodied in his famous article entitled “An 
Eastern University." He says that it will be “a uni- 
versity, which will help India’s mind to concentrate 
and to be fully conscious of itself; free to seek the 
truth and make this truth its own, wherever found, 
io judge by its own standard, give expression to its 
own creative genius, and offer its wisdom to the 
guests who came from other parts of the world.” 


SYNTHESIS OF CULTURES 


It deeply pained Tagore to find that the educa- 
tional institutions of our. country, which should justly 
pride itself upon its cultural heritage of the past, were 


only “India’s alms-bowl of knowledge", and that we — 


were apt to think that Western culture was the oniy 
source of our enlightenment. This sort of mentality 
cannot but undermine “our intellectual self-respect.” 
In his opinion India should not only borrow her 
educational plans from European institutions and 
universities, but in the present age she has also “an 
equally important contribution to make to the cul- 
ture of the New World, whith is emerging from the 
wreckage of the old.” He ajmed at bringing about a 
synthesis of the different cultures of the East—Vedic, 
Puranie, Buddhist, Jain, Islamic, Sikh, Zoroastrian, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Tibetan. He wanted the 
Western culture, also, to be ‘accepted and assimilated, 
side by side with these Eastern cultures, for the pro- 
per sustenance and enrichment of our mind. He 
“opined that such a unity of (ће cultures of the World 
would help promote international understanding 
essential for world peace. The International Univer- 
sity, as conceived by him, was to have attracted and 
invited scholars from all over the world “to study 
the different systems of Indian philosophy, litetature, 
art and music in their proper environment, encourag- 
ing them to carry on research work in collaboration 
with the scholars already engaged in this task." 
Sueh was the ideal that prompted Tagore to start 
an international university at Santinekatan, which 
is known as “Viswa Bharati” today. By the grace of 
God, he lived long enough to see the realization of 
his long-cherished dream and hopes. It is for poste- 
rity to assess the magnitude of the formidable legacy 
left behind by him not only in the field of literature, _ 
but also in the field of education. We IM 





. VEDIC CULTURE AND THE TAGORES ' 


Mus. Doc.. Sangeeta Bharati, Professor of Western Musi c, Bengal Music College, Calcutta. 


T was at a Unitarian Church i 

Iul, Councillor Mr. George 

Tarrison of Mexborough was 
addressing one of those crowded 
meetings of the World Congress 

of Faiths. The subject of his 
` discourse was the  Upanishadic 
Philosophy as propounded by Dr. 

Radhakrishnan. What struck me 

most in that deeply engrossed assemblage was that 
the Upanishads with their süblime message of 'the 
soul of things beyond’ do yet speak to the hearts «t 
men, lay and intellectual, and irrespective of East or 
West. The obvious appeal of the Upanishads lies in 
their own merits as nreceptórs of the eternal, uni- 


| wersal.and transcendenta] spiritual truths,—all of 


whieh are as true today as they were ages ago, When 
- the Vedic sages first formulated them, 


The Vedas, whose period provisionally extends 


to about 2000 B.C., are hymns or songs of praise to 
God, originating from a highly eultured people with 
a civilization that evidently conti: тей from pre- 
` Vedic times. These hymns are compose? in a great 
‘variety of metr:s, several of which are peculiar to 
the Vedas, and the variety and ^'""^ess of. which 
evince an extraordinary cultivation ^ rhythmical 
contrivance. It may be almost superfluous to men- 
tion that the oldest and nominally the most weighty 
authorities of the  "ndus, for their culture or reli- 
gion, art or science, manners, customs and |institu- 
tions, are these Vedas, of which four are usually 
enumerated: The Rig-Veda; the Yajur-Veda; the 
Sama-Veda; and the Atharva-Veda, : 


OLDEST HINDU SCRIPTURE 


The Rig-Veda, the oldest Hindu scripture com- 
piled as early as 2000 B.C., reveals a knowledge of 
the awakening of the human soul and its eternal 
.. inquiries into th mysteries of the universe. It 

consists of metrical prayers, or hymns, ' termed 


З '-Suktas—addressed to different divinities,——each of 


whieh is ascribed to a Rishi, a holy or inspired 
author, or a scientist, — fòr, connected with, and 
dependent upon, the Vedas generally, also аге 
treatises on science. The Yajur-Veda differs from 
the Rik in being, more particularly, a ritual, or & 
collection of liturgical formulae. The prayers, or in- 
`. vocations, when not borrowed from `e Rik, are, 
mostly, brief and in prose, The Sama-Veda is little 

_ else than a recast of the Rik being made up, with 
` very few exceptions, of the very same hymns, 
* broken into parts, and arranged anew for 
| the purpose of being chanted on different cere- 
menial occasions. These hymns of the Rik and Sama 
= Vedas are the earliest examples we have of words 
` get to music, except the Zendavesta which may have 
been chanted. Incidentally, the Sama-Veda po ‘to 
the Psalms. (or sacred 


E 


goes back to the Indo-Iranian age are apparently 
songs with well-?^^"^4 ceience of music behind 
them, and we may well surmise that about this time, 
perha~3, there де” 1лрей those ideas `- respect of 
music, which became determinative of the Indian 
outlook эп music ' the period ^ollo—-- That the 
art and science of mv"^- and more particularly, 
vocal music, had in this period made considerable 
advance тау he eoncluded along with other signs 
of the times, from the somewhat complicated 
method of chanting the Sama-Veda. This Sama-Veda. 
was sung according to verv strict “ules and present 
day Samagahs-temple singers of the Saman — claim 
that the oral tr^^"' which they have. received 
goes back to *--e ancient times, The singing of the 
Sama-Veda is mentioned by the Chhandogya and the 
Brit- ----vaka Unanishads, C. 600 B. st 


CHERISHED TREASURE OF INDIA 


Among the Vedas, the Upanishe 3 are the 
chiefest and the most cherished treasure of India, _ 
past and present. In the world of contemplation, the 
Vedic people rose to great heights, and in their fruits 
of labour,—the Upanishads,—in a masterly way, they 
analyse the divinity’ and the destiny of the soul, its 
evolution through a process of searching towards the 
ultimate reality and the merging into it of life and 
death, of energy and substance. From the cosmic- 
philosophy'so universally preached almost.throughout | 
the entire metaphysical and mystical treatises of the - 
Vedas, termed Upanishads, has risen the conception 
of cosmic rhythm in Hindu music. As Mr. Leopold 
Stokowski rightly remarks: “Hindu musical rhythm 
is part of their conception of cosmic rhythm.” 


In the long history of man’s ende- wr to grasp 
the fundamental truths of being, the Upanishads, as 
the metaphysical treatises are known, hold an 
honoured place. Over a century ago, before the great 
advance in modern Sanskrit scholarship, their im- 
portance had been recognised no less in the West 
and were being actually mediated there: 
famous works, immediately upon their appearance 
Europe filled the greatest thinkers of the Occiden 
with admiration я enthusiasm. It ‘as with re- 
ference to their mere indirect Latin translation 
through a mediaeval Persian translaticn. that ће 
pessimistic “erman philésopher Schopenhauer had 


of my death". 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 


In truth, on the tree of Indian wisdom there 
fairer — the Upanishads, 


an 


p. 





and was brought to its consummate form by the 
reat Shankara, The Vedanta in its unfalsified form 
the strongest . support of pure morality, is the 
test consolation in the sufferings of life and death. 
Indians, keep to it! Thus advises Professor Deussen 
ef Germany. He further continues: The great Upa- 
nishads are the deep, still mountain tarns, fed from 


time, and their old course hidden and choked, you 
eome as the Restorer, tracing the old holy streams, 
clearing the reservoir, making the primal waters of 

ye potable for our own people and our own day.... 
May the sunlit waters once more flow in life-restoring 
treams, bringing to the benediction of 
piritual light, E. * 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 

_ pioneer Hindu reformer, and perhaps, one of the 
greatest and most.enlightened of the world's refor- 
mers, Raja Rammohun Roy directed his efforts to 

. restore Hindu culture and religion to its pristine 
ty and superiority through a resüscitation of 


~ world .. the 
c — 


ч к. - 


ў 0 panishadie philosophy with an infusion of certain . 


ectic elements. Indeed, he gained his success as 
theistic reformer partly by appealing to, and 
ually disseminating, the ancient sacred Upa- 
shads. The philosophy of the Upanishads has for 
its central concept “Brahma,” and has been justly 
characterized by  Goldstucker as the basis of the 
ghtened faith of India. The direct outcome of 
was that remarkable reform movement of. the 
ntury,—the Renaissance of India,—under the able 
leadership of its exponent, Raja Rammohun Roy of 


The directness with which the Upanishads speak 

- the Indian heart із finely illustrated in the 
utobiography of my revered great-grandfather, and 
e father of the Poet, Maharshi Devendranath 
ore. He had long been seeking inner peace in 
vain, when one day a page of the Isa  Upanishad 
ew - past him. He had never read any of the 
panishads before, and the effect of this one page 
the transformation of his whole life and the 
-directing of all his energies. The message from 
ancient book came to him as a divine answer 
ally sent for his salvation “Oh, what a 

ed day that was for me!" These lofty and 

е bling texts from the  Upanishads, "the Philo- 
sophy of Life," so to Say, we now use in our daily 


1 ip. 


-. We shall however, never rightly appreciate 
uch majestical Mantras of the aspiring Spirit until 
Strive to render them into verse and appropriate 
c. In the peak period of the Vedic Civilization 

us did our forefathers, the musician- sages of yore. 

s would be apparent from the celestial music of 
Sama-Veda and Gita, the Song of Songs, which 

y describes this brightest gem of them all. 
ross the wide gulf of Time and Space, in their 
ultation, the Tagores headed by Raja Rammohun 
y once more set the hearts of men vibrating to 

? lofty and sublime strains of the Upanishadic 
mitras, as based on the Raga-Music. Апа in the 
ace was evolved a distinct class of songs, the 
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considerable influence, more particularly on the cul- 
ture, religion and philosophy of India. In the role of 
the Vedic Hymns or Songs, the Upanishads have 
made and will make their influence felt the better. 
Admittedly, the Vedic Hymns or Songs, old and new, 
have contributed & glorious chapter in the annals of 
the Vedic culture.and religion, and аге historic 
monuments to the age that gave them birth, and a 
lasting glory to those famous stalwarts of ‘the 
reform movement, notably the Tagores, who revived 
them, beautified with new and glorious strains of 
sublime music. ; 


VEDIC HYMNS 


In this festive season when “the dark of night . 
has fled," and all hearts are rejoicing in Him, let us 
sing in tune with th» Tagores the Vedic Hymns: 


>! WOM FY CAST Mera TARTS "HI 
wise асай 1 ae TEES sree TOA ame onim PERT 
Rig-Veda. ч 
Lead us to Thee, О Thou True One, from 
untruth and unreal illusion, 
Onward, forward, lead us ever, out of 
darkness to Light that Thou art, 
Lead us to Thee, O Life Immortal, from 
th’encircling gloam of Death. 
Self-Revealed reveal Thyself, at Thy Feet 
suffer us all to rest. 
Bless us with Thy mercy O Lord, guide us, 
guard us safe from all harm, 
Keep us always free from all harm, shower 
Thou Peace, oh, Peace on earth, 


3 1 RÎ AFR MIOR eee WAE, TET TRT TA! 
O'er the storm-toss'd waves of passion when _ 


2 
With my heart unsteady cloud-like, 
Lord Thy mercy I crave, Thy mercy I crave, 
In Thy mercy save me, oh, save, 
Lord Thy mercy I crave, 


WH ANT WAST ASI ST MLS TET APPA TVA 
Ah! poor and exhausted Гре reach qd the 
Shore of sin, 
O Pure and Sinless Being, 
Lord Thy mercy I crave, Thy mercy I crave, 
In Thy mercy raise me, oh, raise, 
Lord Thy mercy I crave, 
"Ut wUG Cheney PRETOR ЯДЫ A TET, 
In water immer? d though do I live, 
Yet parch’d and thirsty I die, 
Lord Thy mercy I crave, Thy mercy I crave, 
In Thy mercy show’r grace, oh, grace, 
Lord Thy mercy І crave. 
Rig-Veda. 


` O1 яте AMAR ASTANA IW | 


ARTA sm, ATE ATAY, тех wer AE OR 1 | 
ATA те, ANAT SAM 4:1 TE ОП AAT 
" WAT а: AFA Ц 
; | Rig-Veda. 
Be united, speak united, one another's mind 
ye know, united forward march on, 
One in motto, one in. achievement, опе in 
mind all united, — 
One front, united stand, united forward 
march on, е 
One in effort, опе in heart, all one body, 
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By SWAMI PRAJNANANANDA 


HE mythico-historical epics 
disclose that music evolved either 
from Siva and Sakti, or from 
Narayana and Laxmi. As the two 
main religious sects, Saiva and 
Vaishnava, were predominant in 
India, so it was possible for the 


evolution of the two religious. 


^ ideas, Though we generally do not 
find any historical value in these two mythological 
conceptions, yet there lies some inner significance 
behind them, and that, to our mind, is the religious 
and spiritual background of Indian music. While 
defining the origin of musical sound alias the tones 
and tunes, musicology states that they come out from 
the friction of vital air or prana and subtle will-to- 
ereate, which is known as energy or agni. The air 
and the fire or energy have been symbolized as Siva 
and Sakti, or Vishnu and Laxmi. Just as Siva and 
Sakti, or Narayana-Vishnu and Laxmi are consider- 
ed as the primordial cause of the creation of this vast 
universe, so too the vital air and the energy, The 
sound first evolves in a very subtle form, and gradu- 
ally it becomes materialised, and at last comes out 
as the musical sound through the medium of the 
voeal chord. This is the interesting story of the 

` creation or birth of the musical sound of the world. 


\ 


THE BASIC SEVEN TONES | 


The seven tones are the real basis or the epitome 
of music of all nations of the world. The tones are 
the products of the dynamic sound that vibrate all 

„the time, and so they are known as svaras, i.e., ‘which 


sounds. The synonym of svara is also svanana іе... 


2 


. sound. It vibrates all the time, and so produces 
a е: О eren fixed 


` as the reformed desi music. As it is the music of 


units. The music 


classical. Before the beginning of the Christian era 
music was divided into marga and desi. The real 
import of the term marga is ‘to chase’ or ‘to follow’, 
ie, the music designed after some primal ideal music, - 
and that music is known as the Vedic music, the | 
samagana. The practice of the Vedic music became - 
obsolete in the classical period that begins at about 
600 B.C. The marga type of music is also known 
as the gandharva. It is said that the gandharva - 
type of music was very favourite with the semi-divine _ 
people, the Gandharvas, who lived on the border of - 
the North-Western Province of India, the Gandhara- - 
desa. Prof. Rawlinson says that the Greek historian 
Herodotus called, it the Sindhu-Gandhara, as it was 
situated upon the Upper Indus. The desi music is 
known as the tribal or regional one. The pres 
system of the Hindusthani classical music is kno 
common people, it is also known as laukika. But the | 
word laukika was not used in this sense before 
Christian era. It was then known as the music o 

than the Vedic music. In this sense the classical 

of music may also be classed as laukika, But 
modern Hindusthani classica] music is not suite 

for the common people, as it requires proper train 

of the ears in music, to become proficient, and t 

are wanting in this virtue. 

Now, though the tones of music are seven 
number, yet some of them are displaced or underg 
variation, and they are known as the flat or komi 
notes. The seven notes without variation or disp. 
ment are called the sharp ones. In the begin 


` .of the Christian era, the number‘ of the disp! 


notes were only two, antara and Какай. During t 
time of Sarangadeva (early 13th century A.D.), 
number of the flat notes were raised up 

and the total number of notes were 


ada eim 





were fourteen (7 sharp + 7 flat = 14) and during 
Somanath's time (1609 A.D), flat notes were limited 
— to five only, and then the total number of notes were 
welve only (7 sharp + 5 flat = 12), and still this 
method is prevalent. 


The seven tones or notes are divided into twenty- 
two microtones or shrutis. These microtones are also 
` recognised as the musical notes, but as they are not 

it for producing the complete sound befitting the 
melodie forms or ragas, they are. classed as the 
auxiliary notes. They produce the ingredients of 
aesthetic lustre which the tones of the melodies 


| possess. 


А The melodic — or ragas are of vital importance 
in Indian music, rather they are the music themselv- 
es. Now, how did the ragas evolve, and what are their 
real significance ? Musicology states that the ragas 

-are born of the combinations and permutations of 
‘notes, and as they produce sweet and soft impressions 
mskaras) in the minds of men and animals, they 

re termed as ragas. 'The authors on musie observe 


gati iti ragah. In the Vedic period, music used to 

e elaborately cultured by men, residing both in the 
forests and villages, and as such they generally be- 
сате known as the dranyageya-gana and the grame- 


In the Natyasastra of the 2nd century A.D., Muni 
harata has described eighteen kinds of jatiragus, 
‘and they possessed all the characteristics of the ragas. 


Some are of opinion that ragas were prevalent 
in че form of murcchanas, in ааыа time, and from 


of the ascents and descents form the structures of 
murcchanas, melas and ragas, but still the murecho-. 
nas, melas and ragas differ from one another, in 
their respective specific nature and application. Some 
opine that Muni Bharata used the ascents and des- 
cents only in the сазе of the murcchanas, 
and not in that of the ragas, and so the ascents 
and descents should not be regarded as the deter- 
mining factors of the ragas. Further, they argue that 
the division of the jatis like heptatonic, hexatonic, 
and pentatonic were exclusively meant for the 
murechanas, and not for the ragas. But that is not 
the fact. Because Muni Bharata has observed the 
varnas, alamkaras, dasa-laksmanas and gramas to be 
the indispensable parts of the ragas, ie. jatiragas. 
The ascents and descents, and the jatis like hepta- 
tonic, ete. have been discussed in the Natyasastra, 
for the purpose of the jatiragas, pure (shuddha) and 
mixed (vikrita). And Bharata has also admitted 
that the jatiragas are the forerunner of all kinds of 
ragas that evolved in the later period. 


| CREAT MUSIC LITERATURE 


Sarangadeva composed an encyclopaedic WOLE, 
Sangita-Ratnakara, in the early 13th century A.D. 
Before him, Matanga (5th-7th century A.D.) and 
Parshadeva (7th-9th or 7th-11th century A.D.) com- 
posed the Brihaddeshi and the Sangita-samayasara, 
-which are very important for the history of Indian ` 
music. Sarangadeva dealt systematically with the 
Хорісѕ of the origin of the notes, varnas, jatis, alam- 
karas, tanas, ragas, prabandhas, vadyas and nrityas. 
Specially the chapters on the raga and the prabandha 
are very interesting. Matanga and Parshadeva have 
also discussed about them in their respective treatises. 
Matanga, Parshadeva and Sarangadeva are of opinion 
that all the classical gitis are included in the stock 
of the prabandhas like suda, ali and viprakirna, The 
prabandhas are so-called, because they are beauti- 
fully construed (nibaddha) with svara, tala, pada, ` 
varna, dhatu, etc. The classical dhruvapada type of 
music, commonly known as dhrupada, is included 
in the salaga-suda prabandha (vide SR. IV. 311). 
Sarangadeva has mentioned sixteen types of dhruva- 
prabandhas (Vide SR. IV. 318-328). Matanga and 
Parshadeva are of the same opinion.  . * 


DHRUVAPADA, RAJA MANA & AKBAR 


Some erroneously ascribe the authorship of the 
dhruva - prabandha > dhrwvapada 3 dirupada to 
Raja Mana Singh Tomara of Gwalior (16th century 
А.р). But that is not correct, as she dhruva- 
prabandha or dhruvapada type of nibaddha music was 
in practice, even before Matanga of the Brihaddeshi 
and Parshadeva of the Sungita-samayasara. - It is 





Soviet TU-114 turbo-prop plane in the air. 


FROM ARTIFICIAL WINGS OF ICARUS TO PHOTON ROCKE 


By TARUN CHATTERJEE, M.Sc. 


EALITY is interwoven with Indre; .. of our Ramayana used to command t! 
dream! Man is on the threshold expanses of the ` eavens fro `s flvine chariot, 
of conquering the heavens, a Ages passed | ` ^wledge of man about nati 
aream which he cherished grew by leaps and bounds. But still man reme 
through the ages. Imagine the and still remains a prisoner of the: Eg 
discoveries that had to be made, H^ "^3 sealed ocean, reached the olo but. 
the victories that had to be won, failed to reach the top'of the greatest of all -ocea 
to enable man to vanquish the the М 
tlassica] force of gravity, to over- The most formidable obstacle in man's way: 
come the unusuaz: condition of weightlessness and to outer ^" he been the force of gravita 
attain the cosmie speed (3-fold the force of gravita- Balloons and airships were worthless because in orde 
tion) necessary for interplanetary flights. Here we to fly they need air which is absent in outer sp 
have a qualitatively new phenomenon :—extension of For overcoming the- force of gravity, speed 
В. -the boundaries of man's direct influence on nature “necessary. The greater -the initial speed of thrust, 
„ by tens of thousands of times in space and higher goes а '  . b~- been ealer'-ted that, ; re 
thousands of millions of time in volume. vid: ' the force of gravity is the same at all height 
Recently from the forum of the International a machine of 1500 horse power. is needed | 
Astronomical Congress held in Moscow, it was declar- send a load of 1 kilogramme. to the moon. ‘But t 
ed that hundreds of millions of astral births occur smallest space ship carrying man must weigh t 
every thousand million years Science so far has illu- A machine powerful enough to lift such a heavy | 
mined a mere edge of the mysterious processes which to the moon, is yond possibility, But as the fo 
give origin to the explosions in the Sun, affecting our of gravity decreases with the altitude, much 
ra communications and to ever new luminaries. powerful machines will do to perform the 
New broader confines of cognition are emerging with Actually an initial force equal to 116. of 1500 
the launchin; of ^ artificia] earth satellites and tne will be sufficient to lift a weight of 1 kilogramme to 
10th eternal: Би акине NIE ther тос t' зот Seientis* have calculated 
_ ket. Before going into the prospects of interplanetary speed of 11.2 kilometres а second is necessary 
travels we shall trace the bare outlines of different an interplanetary ship to break the. armour of 8I 
"stages of man’s effort to conquer sky. vitation. This is called the second cosmic 
‚ А PRISONER OF THE EARTH which was attained bv the Soviet Space Rocket, : 


When Жс: . козын — révolving round the Sun. | 
: В д 
the impassable jungles, he cast an envying glance to AVIATION AND THE FUEL PROBLEM 3 
the bird who soared so easily in the "" depths of Balloons gave way to liquid fuel motor eng 
the sky? But another type of flying device had appea 
X^ ne — legend, — Stuck to his body э the world much earlier; Rocket fire-arrows + app 
of a of feathers “nd soared . 





orgotten. Their second birth dates back to the 18th 
| century. Rocket-like weapons were widely used in 
adis of the late 18th century when an Indian rocket 
ichment fought the invading British Army. This 
| admitted by Mr. Congreve, who describes the 
dian we-»ons as iron tubes with stabilising bara- 
оо poles. The rockets weighed about 5 seers and 
cc be hurled :* a distance of 5 furlongs. 
. During the First Great War, the belligerent 
vers never used any rocket weapon. 


_ The third birth of rocket projee*"-4 during the 
second World War culminated in the Soviet “Guards 
I^ popularly known as “Katyusha”. It was 
ered by dry fuel, fed in its reaction motor, After 
tion, the fuel was transformed into a powerful 
hich eseans@ with a velocity of 500 miles per 
г, through a nozzle behind, just like our “Diwali 
". The reaction of ejecting gas with such a 
backwards, drove the projectile forward with 

al speed. Th- German V-weapons were of the 
вате order. 


d man use dry fuel rockets for interplanetary 

? No, because they work as long as the powder 

. And the powder is burnt up within a few 
mds. But in future atomic dry fuel may come 
the arena, : 


Liquid fuel motors also. proved incapable of the 
Such engines are known as inter--" e~mbustion 
s engines. When a projectile or plane flies higher 
1 higher it has to develop more and more power. 
these engines can develop only the same amount 
power irrespective of the flight velocity. If it can 
lop 2000 h.p. at the time of take off, it can never 
ceed this power level whatever the speed and alti- 
de. Its constant companion, the propeller, gradually 
5 its effectiveness with the gaining in speed 
cause much of its energy is lost in revolving, 


In order to create much more speedy flying 
ines, the scientists again looked towards һе 

tion principle. As dry fuel is consumed  verv 
kly, they began to think about liquid fuel which 
set in motion the reaction engine. 


In 1924, Bazarov, a Russian engineer designed a 
on flying machine which he called a turbo- 
opeller engine (as we see in the Viscount planes 
g the Delhi-Calcutta route). These machines 
ove forward by the thrust of a propeller operated 


turbine. 


"The modern jet-propelled flying machine is а 
her improvemcst of the liquid fuel reaction 
r. The guiding principle of this type of jet en- 
| was first formulated by the Russian scientist 

ukovsky, in 1882, in his book “The Force of Re- 

n of an Outflowing and Inflowing Liquid." Zhu- 

"з theory was further developed by another 

п scientist, Konstantin Tsiolkovsky, who ргз- 

еа that, “Man will not remain eternally a priso- 
of the earth". 

"The formula of Zhukovsky is used today all over 


world. And — will admit that in the field 
t-aviation and rocketry, the USSR leads the 


he modern jet engine has a turbo-reaction mo- 
th an air-compressor, The — flow of air 


‘pressed there. The fuel, ordinary kerosene, is 
ed into the consbustion chamber, There it mixes 


the compressed air and forms heated gases 
h turn the turbine blades developing upto 50,009 
The force of reaction =% the 


h is ejected backwards by = 


stream of gases 


x 


makes jet plane fly. Today jet-aircraft like the 
Soviet TU-104A fly at a velocity, approximately the 
velocity of sound. It will take less time for us to 
reach Delhi by that plane from Dum Dum, than the 
time required to reach Dum Dum from South 
Calcutta by a motor car. 


But can such jet machines be’ used to explore 
outer space, to undertake interplanetary flights? No, 
they cannot because they need air. K,  Tsiolkovsky, 
some 25 years ago, outlined a design for a Space ship 
which does r-t req-ire ~~ >n, It operate. on liquid- 
fuel which can be supplied to the combustion cham- 
ber from tanks. But one liquid will not do. Two 
liquids combine to form the fuel. Orne of them known 
as "combustible" may be petrol, kerosene, alcohol, 
aniline etc. which have the properties of hydrocar- 
bon. In another tank will be the “oxidiser” which 
will supply oxygen to the combustible, Strong nitric ` 
acid, hydrogen peroxide or even liquid oxygen can. 
be used as oxidiser. Both the liquids. meet at the 
combustion chamber to produce heat upto 3000° C 
from chemical reaction. The heated gases escape . via. 
nozzle at a tremendous velocity, thus thrusting the 
plane forward. { 


During the 4th decade of the present century, 
Valentine Glushko, «Mikhail Tikhonravov, V. Fyo- 
dorov and some other Soviet  ' -'—ers and pilots | 
built such rockets using as fuel nitrogen tetroxide 
and toluene . ^" launched them successfully. The ` 
last named person himself flew on a glider, equipped 
with such a motor. EE 


But even such liquid fuel engines cannot cope. 
with the task of interplanetary flight because they 


drink too much of fuel, The stock. cannot last more 


than 20-30 minutes. Such engines can, of course, Бе” 
used in military missiles but they are useless for 
scientific investigation into outer space. One cannot 
во ов increasing the size of the fuel tanks indefi- 
ly. : d 


On what does the final victory of a rocket depend? 
The velocity does not depend either on the.size of 
the rocket or on the quantity of fuel, or on the 
length of the time the motor operates. The velocity 
depends on two conditions: the jet velocity and the 
relative supply of fuel on the rocket, i.e, the ratio 
of the weight of the rocket and the fuel at the time 
of take off. Let us take as an example, a rocket 
weighing 13 tons, of which 9 tons account for the 
fuel. The ratio will be 9: 13 or about 0.7. If the 
ratio is increased to 0.8, the speed would be increas- _ 
ed by 43%. In order to reach the escape velocity equal 
to the second cosmic speed of 11.2 kilometres per 
second, the weight of the fuel must be 99% of the _ 
rocket, leaying only 1% for the rocket itself. But it 
is impossible to build such a rocket. à 


MULTI-STAGE RCCKETS : 

It was Tsiolkovsky who suggested the way out. 
He proposed the idea of rocket trains, ie, multi- | 
stage rockets. Such rockets contain a number of 
autonomous self-sufficient compartments; The engine 
of the hindmost rocket operates first and pushes the · 
whole train up. When all its fuel- is consumed, it 
automatically separates itself and falls on the earth. : 
That very instant the second one starts operation, so : 
on and so forth. The frontmost rocket Containing 
Scientific instruments will add with its own. speed, ` 
the speeds of all the units which have detached . 
themselves, In practice rocket trains of more than- 5: 
compartments are not feasible, XE. 

Only by using multi-stage rockets man has been 
able to create artificial satellites of the earth аһа the . 
Sun because in such rockets only, for every kilo- 
gramme of rocket weight, which the rocket will 





there will 
"kilogrammes of fuel at the 


.reefs and shallows, one cannot 


-Earth is like. 


-wers to some questions. The 


. 2nd . Sputniks which attained 


flying laboratory, revolving round 


mosphere. It has proved that the highest 


‘of the cosmic radiation, 
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after all the fuel is consumed, . 
be many tens of 


take-off, a condition necessary 
fot cosmic fight, There is ano- 
ther idea of using parts of the 
focket itself as fuel. 


° Anyway the key to space 
flight at the present stage of 
astronautics is the fuel. Pros- 
pective fuels include compounds 
of phosphorus and silicon, 
boron and hydrogen, hydrogen 
and fluorine etc. 


Just as one cannot steer a 
ship without a chart of the 
seas with their underwater 


conquer space, without knowing 
what the space around the 


"The first two artificial earth 
Satellites have provided ans- 


instruments aboard the 1st апа 
the first cosmic speed of about 


8 kilometres per second and 
the dog “Laika” informed us 


an animal 
organism can withstand acceleration and dynamic 
weightlessness for days together, The 3rd беп К, а 


that 


the earth and 
transmitting radio signals from its 'Mayak' radio 
Station has given us extremely valuable information 
about the outer layers of the . terrestrial at- 
boundary 
located at an 
the 


not 
as thought by 


of terrestrial atmosphere is 
altitude of 1000 kilometres, 


‘scientists so far, but 2-3 thousand kilometres above 


the earth. The density and temperature of the upper 
strata of the atmosphere also proved to be much 
greater than were assumed up till now. The third 
artificial satellite has shown that the halo, seen at 
an altitude above 500-1000 kilomeires originates 


-from the ions, which are rapidly moving particles, 


charged with hundreds of thousands 
volts. The flying laboratory recorded the presence 
of nitrous oxide, а compound of oxygen at ап 
altitude of °~^0 kilometres! The instruments of the 
3rd Sputnik have found іп the ionosphere, radio- 
‘wave-conducting channels, encircling the globe, 
which phenomenon opens up tremendous prospects 
for radio and T. V. We have come to know that due 
to rarity of air in the upper atmosphere, temperature 
there cannot be very high. 


of electron- 


The Sputniks, particularly the third one and the 
rocket have rewarded us with information on two 
of the obstacles to interplanetary flight, so far 
regarded highly dangerous for living beings. They 
are the meteors and the cosmic ray. We can now 
assure ourselves that only a gramme of meteorite 
particles can be met after 14000 hours of flight. If 
we take into account that the sPace rocket took only 
34 hours to reach the nearest point from the moon 
we can safely say that a space ship can fly for many 
months, ‘even years without meeting a large 
meteorite. 


‘The “third Sputnik and the space rocket have 
given us some knowledge about the primary sources 
permeating interplanetary 
space, It is the discovery of the activities of the 
nuclear showers of the cosmic ray, which is now 





a demonstrator 
course of the Sputnik s. 


known as the “Cherenkov Effect”. The 3rd 
Sputnik has instruments to study this Effect, They 
have established that at great distances from the 
earth, the intensity of cosmie rays is so low that, 
excepting the occurrences of mighty explosions on the 
Sun, living beings, flying to other planets, will not 
be threatened .:th deadly radiation, 


ROCKET LAUNCHED IN JANUARY 


The space rocket launched in January this year 
with 400 kilogrammes of investigating instruments, 
had as its aim to explore the properties of space 
much farther away from the earth and at the same 
time, some of the Properties of the moon, The rocket 
exceeded the 2nd cosmic Speed, required to Over- 
come the earth’s gravitation, when the engine of its 
last stage was switched off. At an altitude of 1500 
kilometres, it began to lose its velocity and at 100,000 
k.m. the velocity was only 3.5 k.m.|sec, It entered the 
celestial sphere of the Constellation Сота 
Berenices and then in the sphere of the Constellation 
Virgo it drew near the moon. There the triangular 
vault formed by the bright alphas of the Bootes, 
Virgo and Libra Constellations, the new planet look- 
ed back and greeted the astronomers during their 
nocturnal strolls of the earth, with a tremendous 
fiash of its sodium tail, the artificial comet. The 
rocket, bypassing the moon at a distance of 5000— 
6000 kilometres, defeated the „attraction of this 
satellite of the earth and moved higher under the 
influence of the Sun’s attraction. It ultimately 
found its orbit around the Sun and charted its 
eternal course along its orbit, governed by the laws 
of our solar system. It will revolve round the Sun 
in 450 days because its Orbit is greater than that of 
the earth. The speed of the planet in relation to thé y 
earth in motion, is 2 k.m.|sec. The speed of the' earth. 
around the sun is 30 k.m.|sec. Therefore the speed of 
the rocket around the sun is 32 k.m.|sec, The nearest 
distance of the earth from е sun is 150 million 
k.m. whereas in case of the rocket, it is a few million 
less, It wil reach the point closest to the Sun in 


£Continued on page 216) 


In the Moscow Planetarium 
explaining the 
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ontinued from Page 192) ; 
hy a docile and gentle girl. It is not that they 
e intrinsically bad.. They are just so." 

I rejoined, “It is equally applicable to the men- 
olk, Harida ?" 


4 
Haribilash replier. “Let it be so applicable to man 
t it does not apply to the terrorist. We were born 
an age when everything was inert. Men then 
ived in caves and got frightened at the sight of light. 
Phe country was then reeling under the sorrowful 
ath of Swamiji. "We were born out of the spark 
his funeral fire. Our design was to extirpate the 
tish. We aimed at revolution against the 
мггепё rule. Those who would weep will die. Se 
lso the backsliders. We will lead the country to a 
life through the path of death.” 
“But you had Gandhism in front of you ?” 
_ Haribilash turned his face and said, “Do you like 
hear the unpleasant thing? The toll of death by 
tual slaughter during the period of non-violence 
exceeded the toll of life levied by the war and 
bomb. What did you see in the year of the 
nine? There was enough food in the country! 
ИП as the people failed to snatch away the food, 
y millions of them died, The revolution is just 
nminent, Non-violence cannot stem its tide. 
hrough it, history will build itself, The main 
ple of the State should be non-violence and not 
ssiveness. But the administration of the State 
ecomes perfect only when it is strict. Even the 
Emperor Asoka knew it. Let us discuss it on another 


I stated, “Harida, the story is losing the clue.” 








THE PRICE 


Haribilash checked himself. Under the sway of 


speechless. Her face seem ed i 


his own discussion, anger was collected in his own · 
mind. He just kept silent for a while to reconcile 
the matter in his mind. He said afterwards, “When. 
we were thinking where to strike at, just at that time, 
the disastrous flood of that year appeared. All the 
rivers were in spate and the lives of millions of people 
were threatened. Epidemic allied itself. hit We 
settled that we would help the —— Pe: 
We must save our countrymen first of all. The 
populace means the country !” si a 


AT FLOOD RELIEF CENTRE — 

"Acharya Prafulla Chandra helped us in our 
task. Subhas Chandra arranged the principle of tne 
work. One hundred of us scattered ourselves jn 


different centres. I was fixed up at Tangail. On this i 
side, the flood assumed a terrible mien—banks had _ 


given way, bunds were breached and hundreds. of 
villages had gone under water. The flood-water was 
rushing out clamorous!y. Amongst millions of help- 
less and hungry people, we had to work day and 
night, It seerned that there would be no cessation of 
the rains in that year. To tell you the truth, I had 
to undergo great suffering when I was out with the 
mission. There was no food, no sleep. Daily there 
was slight fever. A spasmodic pain in the back was 
persistent. I felt very uneasy. I lost my faith in 
my own physical body." : 

“You became bed-ridden ?” 

“Not so, rather I faced a sudden emergency.Our 
relief centre was pitched up on a bund. The 
Tipperah Relief Committee was on the other bank, 
a little way off from our bund. Their bund, was 
broken through by the intrusion of a new current of 
flood-water from somewhere. Screams were wafted 
from that side. It is difficult to go into details but 
it would be sufficient to tell that I had to get into the 
water with fever on. Difficult too it is to say how I 
behaved like a stiff-necked fellow. But I do not 
remember further than this—that I was hurt in my 
head by the sudden impact of a tree trunk. When 
the senses came back, on looking around I found 
that a petromax lantern was burning in my mud hut 
—and Buri was standing before me.” 

*Buri ?" 

"Oh yes, the Sugandha Roy of your newspaper. 
Buri was still—motionless—speechless. She wore the 

ow's weed. Her face seemed to be senseless with 
unperturbed stoicism. There was no language in her 











айым. 


big black eyes. It looked like the first gaze at her 
after my birth. There was none other in the room. 
‘The flood water was roaring in the outside, the earth 
.seemed to be immersed in darkness, the distant 


. shrieks from the throats of thousands and thousands 


that surrounding, we two were alone. 


of men were piercing into the ear. In the midst of 
Buri stood 
-motionless like the sculptured stone. Just see, what 
an awkward position it was ?” 


_ т simply uttered, “Humph”, Haribilash went on, 


` “Sometime passed in that way. Buri slowly spoke, 


. "There is hot milk, shall I give it? ” 


iis 


= “Т recalled my pledge taken 
` maidan. 


rA 
g 


* 
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in the Calcutta 
I turned my face on the other side and 
Jk my neck to tell her that I did not require hot 

or in other words that I would not speak. 


“Buri again said in a calm tone, ‘Am I further 
required ?' ” 

' “Again I shook my neck meaning thereby that 
there was no necessity. 

*When I turned back, she was already gone. To 
tell you frankly I felt a suffocating sensation due to 
her presence. I sighed a sigh of relief when she was 
goné. On the next day, as you understand, I made 
myself scarce from that locality—came straightway 
to Calcutta. That sort of thing does not suit us? 


"It is a case of long-standing acquaintship. 1 
had to keep some sort of touch. Meanwhile I was in 
jail for spanking a spy. The Government was on 
the qui vive to throttle us at the slightest pretext. 
"The relationship was just like the relationship bet- 
-ween the snake and the mongoose. 


“When I came out of the jail I learnt that Buri 


Ё had taken to begging." 


*Begging 9» 


“Yes, begging! 
father and of 


The family condition of her 
her father-in-law was quite 


solvent but she was reported to have felt that · 


her self-respect would be wounded if she stretched 
out her hand there, Subhas Babu was then in intern- 
ment. It was wii great difficulty that she was 
running her school and meeting the expenses ,of 
feeding the orphans under her care. They wove 
cloths and made dolls. She begged hither and thither 
for their sake. She would make men of them and 
she had no other desire of her life. 

“One day when I attended the party meeting, 
Hemanta Mitter called me to his side and said, ‘Have 
you heard anything about Sugandha Roy? She has 
just come out of the jail after 3 months as she tried 
her sleight of hand in a jewellery shop.’” 


SUGANDHA ROY—A THIEF? 


“I said, ‘Is that so ? Sugandha Roy—a thief ? 


` Very funny!’ 


.  *Hemanta answered, ‘Sometime ago, she seemed 
to be,on ‘ker wings. She used to hobnob with Ratin 
Sarkar, Binoo Sen, Debi Dutt, walked with them, 
frequented their pleasure gardens and looted their 
money! She was what is called a ‘merry widow.’” 


“Do you believe it ?" 


[^ 
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not true. But, brother, I believed one piece of.n 

with my heart and soul.” B. 
I eagerly asked him, “What is that, just. te 

me? Which news?" d» 


Haribilash replied, “This news I got son 


months ago. When the people of East Bengal wel 


fleeing away on this side for fear of riots, at 


time Bhupati Chatterjee of our party one day told m 


if I knew anything about Sugandha Roy." Me 


I answered in the negative. Р 

“Bhupati said, ‘In her appearanceshelooke 
a plece of singed log, she had breathing difficulty 
her eyes and face were like those of a fel 
ghost—' S 


“I asked him where he met her. 


“Bhupati said, ‘She fell on her face on a benc! 
the Kalighat Park profusely bleeding from 
mouth: She was surrounded by a batch of sight- 
The Sub-Inspector of Police called in an ambule 
car. A case of pulmonary consumption! 

“Why did she come in Calcutta ?" 


*Bhupati answered, "To purchase books for 
boys of the school. Whatever you might say, she 
a wonderful girl She wasted herself inch by й 
keeping an ideal before her.’ 


“Bhupati would perhaps have gone on bi 
had no time. I quickly moved out. You may ask 
I believed the story. Because it was of a piece ¥ 
her nature." 


“What next?” 

“You know what ocurred afterwards.” 

“No, you did not tell me the last part of 
story.” - 


DIVISION OF BENGAL 


“It is a recent matter, you must have s 
what an agitation went on to divide Bengal in : 
parts. Bengal was divided in the month of June. 
we are at the end of July. I suddenly received aft 
a long time a letter from Buri on the second day 
July. It reached me after twenty days as it pass 
through different addresses. It was all delirium, 
gist was that she wanted to throw her ma 
on my shoulder before her death. I would have 


go to her once, After much cogitation, I started for 


her place on the eighth July." 3 
I replied, “Then you broke your oath ?” 


“Yes, brother. My plea was—this time 
pitched her wagon to a star. We were arranging f 
a revolution. But she? She carried on life-long 
against the established practices of the day. 
the most difficult task of all. Through storm 
stress, humiliation and oppression, she recan 
only one mystic mantra got from Subhas Chand 
How many of her self-sacrificing type you meet 


the country? With this thought in my mind I 


started." 

I said, “You made for the village where 
lived?" ve 

"Yes", Haribilash continued, “I reached 
place in the afternoon. The sky of the топ 
Sraban came down with heavy showers, My 
failed to retain its balance under that heavy im 
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her house, He was a Muslim, He said, “Master, all 
the Hindus in a body have fled away for fear of 
Pakistan. There is one Didimoni here. She has not 
left? " 

I asked him, “Are there no Hindus here?" The 


boatman said, ‘Master, there were only three Hindu |. 


houses. The rest of the villagers is Muslims." " 


"The boatman landed me and left the place. 
I anxiously put in, *Did you find out the hut ?" 


BURI'S SCHOOL 


e Suddenly Haribilash seemed to be indifferent. 
But he recovered himself within à twinkle of the eye 
and laughingly said, “I thought she must have 
built à big school where children from twenty to 
thirty surrounding villages must come to read and 
write, there must be a playground, a boarding and 
what not! Perhaps even the Government helped it 
with monetary aid. What a pity it would be, if the 
school raised by Buri with so much difficulty be 
stopped for ever?” У 

I queried, “What did you see ?” i : 

“what I saw disillusioned me even at my age. 
Very little ground is needed to sit for austerity in a 
grove of penance. Just the apology of a mud hut 
with wicker walls. One of its sides had already 
crumbled down. It was cluttered up with jungle and 
scruby growth. In the forest of the areca-nut trees, 
snakes and other reptiles moved freely. On the one 
hand, it was dark, there was heavy down-pour in 
addition—there was no trace of light anywhere. 
Where would I stand for protection then?” 


Haribilash looked at my face and said, "I 

y stood in darkness suddenly hearing the 

sound of & broken voice. The forest reverberated with 
the clap of thunder. Simultaneously there was the 


. flash of lightning. In that fleeting gleam I surveyed 


the hut, my eyes were puzzled. Under the impact of 
the storm that worn-out thatch was tottering. There 
was no knowing when it would come down. What a 
windy scuffle was going on in that forest of areca-nut 
tress under the stress of the storm !” 

"I was thoroughly drenched. It was difficult to 
stand there. I was in knee-deep water. Perforce des- 
pite my reluctance I had to open the torch light. I 
-was caught with a shudder as I again heard the 
scream with that broken voice.” 


LAST RESTING PLACE 


“I entered the hut. In the inside too, in one 
part, rain was falling on the ground through an 
aperture of the roof. Buri was raving in delirium. 
She spread out her last resting place on a torn-out 
mattress. By her side, a boy of ten was sitting, There 
was vomitted blood on that mattress. 

‘Take ше up—Take up—Lift me higher—hurl 
me—throw me down—Break me—Break me to shreds 
and pieces—’ 


“Buri was raving, one cannot focus the torch- ° 


light on her. That scene would be terrible. It is a 
hard thing to endure such an end for such a girl. 
I did not bring the pistol with me otherwise I would 
have figished her then and there, 

“I asked the boy his name." 
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one eye but tears rolled down through the other 
He wept and said, ‘Master, would not our РИШ 
survive?' " 


“I sternly said, ‘No. She won't live. 


‘Where would we go? 

“You will go to the dogs ?” 
“Fakir began to weep aloud,” 
nued, “There was nothing to do on my 
outside there was the roar of the 
hut there was the heart-breaking 


I queried, “Who will come, Harida? You " 

Harida sat in a reminiscent mood, “I did not | 
know that a consumptive patient suffers so y 
Not even did I know—" 

"What did you not know?" 

“How could Buri speak in such 
language under the de 


paroxysm of 
sat by the side of her head and ii 
for her last hour. She could not see me neither 
did she recognise me. She was senseless, Though 
she was bereft of her senses, she had vitality in pro“ . 
fusion. She went on shrieking. ‘Light it up—Light it | 
up—stand before me with a burning torch—Save — 
from indignity—Redress injustice—-You come Баек! | 
Netaji—You come back!—Netaji—Netaji— " — — a 
“Netaji,” I was startled by this time, " 
"Brother, I won't be able to make you compres — 
hend the quiddity of those piteous wailings mingled | 
with the clamorous din of the storm. She was Cry- | 
ing, ‘Netaji, you come back—the heart of the mother . 
is breaking—breaking into bits—you comeback Н 
Netaji, vouchsafe to us magical spélls, beat you? | 
Damaru drum, blow your horn—whirl your disc" X 
“As if Buri wept her last cry ‘Fakir, you too tel 
him—tell him to return—oh, the days are very eriti- 5 
` eal—oh—Shout to him—’ | 
“Fakir shouted, ‘Didimoni, he has come, just | 
look! he has come—He is by the side of your Ё | 
Look at him!’” 


FINAL FLICKER 


“All of a sudden, Buri stopped and 100 ей | 
around. I turned the torch and focussed it toward і 
her face. I caught the glimpse of her last faint smile 
playing on her face. Well, that was the final flicker, — 
By degrees, her end came on, To-day is the піпе- 
teenth day of her death, At long last ended the. 


corpse-cult of the denizen of the funeral ground." 3 
Wher we passed by Asansol, when the day. 


dawned or when we were nearing Howrah by 
Chord line—all these matters were blank to 
Alighting at Howrah, Haribilash, the cruel rei 
tionary, made ` z the Office of the Socialist, I 
a different route, tired with vigil as I was. No 
tion was uppermost in my mind. 


Ын па хаадыг аг. 


“The boy said weepingly with broken vo е, 6 


| 
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A new Soviet one-stage geophysical ballistic rocket was launched into the upper layers of the atmos- 
phere on July 10. It contained two dogs, one of which; Otvazhnaya, went up to a great height for the 
fourth time, while the other, Zhemchuzhnaya, travelled in a rocket for the first time. When the 
dogs were freed from the container after it landed they began to run about and came vp when their 


names were called. Both Otvazhnaya and Zhemchuzhnaya were in 
Zhemchuzhnaya with her 


shows Otvazhnaya (left and 


above 
time. 


condition. Photo 


good 
blissful 


cubs enjoying a 


FROM ARTIFICIAL WINGS OF ICARUS TO PHOTON ROCKET 


(Continued from page 211) 
September this year. When in 1970 the rocket will 
approach the nearest point from the earth, only 
1 million kilometres away, its direct observation 
will be possible. 

Man intends to land first on the moon on his 
way to other Planets like the Mars or the Venus. 
Therefore, he requires detailed information about 
the moon which the rocket was destined to furnish 
through its radio instruments. The first step to 
conquer moon may be the creation of an artificial 
satellite of the moon, with favourable microclimatic 
conditions where man will break his journey to 
observe moon from а closer range. The rocket 
has transmitted data onthe magnetic field and 
radio-activity of the moon. As the moon probably 
has no liquid core, it is expected not to have any 
emagnetic field. We shall receive T. V. pictures of 
Moon by magnetic tape-recorders installed in future 
space rockets. One Soviet rocket has already reached 
the moon. : 

So far, the problem has been that we can send 
animals for space probe but we cannot do it with 
human beings until the way is found to brihg them 
back. This problem also 1s being solved, On the 2nd 


and 10th July, two dogs and a rabbit were shot into 
space and ultimately recovered without any damage 
to their organisms, 


THE FUEL AND PHOTONS 


So, man is on his way in-search of light and 
space. He has touched the moon with the fingers ot 
the sun-bound space rocket. Only yesterday some 
sceptics thought that there are no substances in 
Mendeleyev's Periodic Table which, in any combina- 
tion, can furnish fuel for cosmic flight. But the 
Soviet scientists found such substances. We do not 
know the composition of the fuel. But let it be 
secret. The world will be all the safer from the 
clutches of the maniacs who, want to add this fuel 
to the fire of cold and hot wars. 


The solar system is immense, But our Galaxy 
or the Milky Way is even greater. Man cannot,even 
think of reaching even the closest stars with the 
help of liquid-fuelled Tocket, in one's lifetime, But 
scientists have found ^ out that if photons or 
particles of lieht can be harnessed in a jet engine 
of a space ship, she will attain a speed approximat- 


(Continued on page 233), 
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Hindu Fh estivals & Muslim Rulers Of Indic 


By M. HOSSAIN 


HE Muslim rulers and emperors 
of India in order to win the 
goodwil, devotion and loyalty of 
their Hindu subjects freely parti- 
cipated in the observances of 
Hindu festivals such as Durga 
Puja, Ram Lila and other religi- 
ous ceremonies. ` 
> The Durga Puja of Bengal is the 
Dasahara of the rest of India, specially of South 
India. In Bengal it is associated with peace and 
plenty. In other parts of India it takes the form of à 
military festival in commemoration of Rama's con- 
quest of Lanka (Ceylon). Durga Puja  (Dasahara) 
marks the close of the rainy season during which all 
military operations are suspended, The effects were 
felt specially during the olden times w+- mechani- 
cal transport was unknown. The roads became muddy, 
. rivers were swollen, bridges gave way and troops Te- 
tired to quarters. Most of them were sent away and 
the rest simply stood by. The Bengali songs are full 
of yearnings of the wives and mothers in expectation 
of the return of someone they loved most. A cele- 
brated Bengali artist has truthfully painted the sub- 
ject. A young woman is standing at the door of her 
house. The sky is dark with thick layers of cloud lit 
by flickers of lightning, The outlines of the flowing 
clouds have been joined skilfully to delineate the face 
of the expected one...she is gazing at this and say- 
ing to herself: “Will he not come back again?" Such 
then was the significance of the rainy season. The 
close of the rainy season was the time for the assem- 
bling of troops for parade and inspection for active 
service. 


Durga Puja is the most important national fes- 
tival of the Hindus of Bengal. The whole country 
celebrates it with social fervour and religious enthu- 
siasm. 


OLD PERSIAN ACCOUNT 


The Muslim rulers and emperors of India gave 
it their royal blessings, and to the last of their line, 
they themselves willingly participated in most of 
these celebrations. ‘Naturally, these festivals were 
shorn of much of their former pomp and pageantry 
to the last days of the Mughal rule in India. 


. The Jam-i-Jahan Nama, a Persian weekly of 

the, good old days affords us a glimpse of how the 

urga Puja (Dasahara) was celebrated at the Court 
of Delhi in 1825 A.D.:— 3 

*On the day of Dasahara the chiefs and nobles 

were admitted to the Dewan-i-Khas where each sat 

in his proper place. His Majesty Akbar II (son of 

skin gloves. He then placed 

ding to the established 

ап, the falcon keeper, 


В] 


robe of honour on Ghulam Dastagir, Superinte 
of Aviary and two pieces each on Madan Mohan's 
and Noor Mohammad, the falconer, At the same 
the keeper of the Royal stable presented a tra 
of Pan and Batasa (the latter being a common 
sweetmeat. A gold Mohur was given as a 
ward to the keepers, and a sum of Rs. 50|- to his 
ordinates.” 


The following account is given of the Puja e 
brations at Lucknow. EN 


“His Majesty the King of Oudh witnessed 
Ram Lila and gave a reward of Rs. 100|- and d 
to see the performance again on the fo 
‘day. Accordingly, entertainers of every class asi 
bled on.the other side of the Gomati opposite 
Mubarak Manzil. The officials of the Royal. 
ment drew up in regular order, the horses and 
phants richly caparisoned. Issar Das managed 
whole show. A firework display was given. Eve 
present received presents and gifts according 
luck. Issar Das got a thousand rupees for the es 
ses of public feast for the poor.” Я 


CELEBRATIONS IN KASHMIR 


The following is the interesting account of 
the Hindu festivals and religious ceremonies w 
celebrated by the Muslim rulers of Kashmir. · 


The province of Kashmir was captured by. 
invading Muslims from border country after a h 
struggle. Being firmly established, the Sulta 
order to consolidate their power in the State ad 
various conciliatory methods and measures 
prompted them to take part in Hindu festivals 
relisious ceremonies. Thus when the monks of 
Jain monastery celebrated the worship, Zainal 
din the Great, one of the most tolerant rulers 
Kashmir, took part in it and fed the monks. Simil 
every year on the day of Naga Yatra and during 
festivals of Ganachakra he fed the  devotees 
five days with rice, meat, vegetables and fruits. 
dismissed them on the 12th day of the moon 
presenting them with quilts, money and other 
On the thirteenth he saw the display of lamps 
both sides of the river on the occasion of the 
ship held to celebrate the Jhelam. Seated in a 
on the river, the Sultan spent the whole night 
ing to songs and witnessing the worship  perfor 
by the citizens. Another festival in which he _ 
cipated was that of the Chaitra celebrated in Sp: 
He visited a number of towns on the occasion in € 
to witness the display of flowers and enjoy um 
and dancing. ^ 


JOINT CELEBRATIONS 
Hindus and Muslims visited each other's 


of worship and participated in each other's f 





EARLY PUJAHS IN CALCUTTA 


Continued from page 175) 


d 


mailed. He just broke the image into pieces and 
hrew them away in the river. Those who did the 
mischief in the cover of darkness, had a rude surprise 
when they visited the house in the morning but saw 
no trace of the image. They made enquiries of the 
Ouse-owner and wanted him to deliver them back 
e image so that they could have the worshipping 
in a public place. But instead of delivering the 
image, the infuriated house-owner delivered them 
uch hard blows that they fled as fast as they could. 
"The ineident marked the end of the mischievous 


actice which had gone on for years. 


RAPPINGS DWINDLE AT LAST 


It was from 1829 that the Pujas in Calcutta 
gan to lose much of their tinsel trappings. Angry 
criticisms of the newspapers made the wealthy people 
ght shy of indulgences in Nautches and similar 
leaper types of amusements. These amusements 
ere primarily arranged to entertain and please the 
entlemen of the Settlement. But the Europeans 
uld not for long afford to ignore the caustic com- 
‘ments of the papers on their unseemly conduct often 
xhibited during the Nautches, The result was that 
e Nautches gradually ceased to be a popular feature 
. the festivities. There were other reasons too. 
? of them was the decline in the prosperity of the 
ople. Long-drawn litigations іп the Supreme 
-and continuous fragmentation of the 
imonies had been eroding the resources of 
the hitherto wealthy families and reduced them 
be no more than pale and slim shadows 
what they once were. To add to that, 
hey suffered from a false sense of prestige 
d endeavoured to make a show of their wealth 
spending extravagantly in religious and social 
seremonies. They soon over-reached themselves and 
n to seek relief by incurring huge debts. They 
d hardly escape the vicious circle once they were 
n it. The Samachar Darpan, the first Bengali news- 
r, sought to stress that one of the reasons for 
decline in the festivities was that, with the spread 
education, the people had begun to realise the 
ollowness of senseless extravagance which could 
“have an easy appeal only to a mind steeped in 
jorance. 


IWSPAPER'S CRUSADE TELLS 


"While some might have felt sorry for the lost 
"ndour, others welcomed it as healthy for both the 
idividual and the society. The Government Gazette, 

ch had for long waged a relentless crusade against 
the, Puja extravagances and indulgenees, came out 
with a lengthy editorial on 1 October 5, ead making 


Calcutta Baboos are getting lukewarm upon the 
subject of the Doorgah Poojah festival—at least as 
respects its expensiveness—we cannot say that we are 
sorry for it—as the thing was directly prejudicial to 
themselves, seeing that they squandered enormous 
sums, Which might have been more rationally and 
benevolently appropriated—and to their infericrs, trom 
the force of example—it being a fact, that many of 
them have been known to involve themselves in debt 
—for the purpose of having а little Doorgah Nautch 
of their own.” 


THE HARVEST OF A FAMINE 


(Continued from page 164) 


saw that Lalita’s room was closed and a padlock was 
hanging on the door. The mistress of the house 
came to him and informed him that Lalita had left 
the place, and gone to live with a millionaire of this 
city as his mistress. “Please wait,” she said finally, 
“there is a letter Lalita has left for you.” 


She went in and returned with a letter and 
handed it to Manish. Another wench, who had by 


· now stood beside the mistress, smiled at Manish, He 


felt she was mocking him to her heart's content. 

Manish almost ran away from the place. Coming 
on the road he tore open the envelope and began to 
read the letter then and there. Without addressing 
Manish Lalita wrote : 


"I beg to seek your pardon, You may be mad, 
but I cannot possibly be so. I have also though: 
carefully and deeply about my own life and its future 
course. I belonged to a middle class family of small 
means. There might not be money with us, but 
there was peace in our family. But oh the days of 
famine, which turned everything upside down, There 
was not a mite of a man throughout the length and 
breadth of the land they call Bengal. That is why 
those days could pass that way. Only crooks and 
sneaks stalked about and sought their ends, I 
myself saw so many of them at that time. They say 
there was no harvest of paddy during the famine 
days; maybe, but I saw another kind of harvest 
raised at that time, of which I myself became a part. 
Well, here is a merchant who is a gleaner of harvests. 
He was wanting me to be his possession. I resisted 
him all these days. But to-day I am willingly going 
to him—Lalita Bai.” 


Manish crumpled the letter in his hand and 
muttered to himself that it was no use keeping truck 
with a woman like her. He remembered to have 
read in some book that once a woman went astray 
she could not be rehabilitated. It was indeed so. 
Did he not get the truth by his own experience ? 

And he heaved a sigh of great relief. Lord, what 
a heinous anti-social act he was about going doing ! 


Hes now —— Me: Is that 
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O the popular mind, “Spiritua- 
lism” is the name applied to the 
various kinds of occult, psychic 
and abnormal phenomena  pur- 
porting to have been caused by 
disembodied souls and in its cru- 
dest sense, it also includes com- 
munication with the dead, with or 


TRADITIONAL PRACTICES 


Spiritual practices have been coming down to 
us from ages, irrespective of religion and country. 
Vedas were revealed to the Rishis. In the Maha- 

. bharata, after the battle of Kurukshetra, the great 
sage Vyasa invoked on the bank of a river the spirit 
of those who had fallen in battle (for the purpose 

. of consolation of their living relations) and the dead 
came out of the water, met their near and dear ones 

for that night only and vanished at dawn. It means 
that the soul is not only immortal and eternal but 
that in special cases and under certain conditions, 
manifestations and communications are possible. 
The Old and New Testaments, Apocrypha. and the 
Talmudic writings, all abound in angels’ ministries, 
spirit communication, trances, visions and  appari- 
tions. Indian Yogis, Indian Tantrics, ancient Chi- 
nese Taoist, Tibetan Lamas and the Mysties of other 
lands have performed miracles after miracles—al- 
though it should be remembered that the word 

‘miracle’ is a misnomer and what is magic of the 

finite is a logic of the Infinite. 


` STRANGE REVELATIONS | 


The Apostles and disciples of Jesus Christ were 
spiritualists—both Paul and Peter had trances. Do 
we not find spiritual revelations in Shakespeare, 
Shelly, Longfellow, Tennyson, Tagore and others? 
Socrates was often attended with 'divine voice' to 
guide him, Sri Aurobindo used to hear ‘inner voice,’ 
while Plato said that between God and man there 
exist guardian spirits and that some poets (as also 
all prophets) are interpreters of gods or guardian 
spirits. Lord Gauranga had often trances and mani- 
festations in which he used to utter the purest and 
` sublime teachings as emanating from Lord Shree 
Krishna. Bard Joydeva of Bengal is said to have 
reached a difficult spot in his poem when unable to 
find the desired sentence, he left his writing tempo- 
rarily to take his bath in the adjoining river Ajoy and 
cn his return he found the required passage (the 
gem of the poem) written on the manuscript. In his 
trance, Prophet Mahammad used to utter what Angel 
Gabriel had to say. An LC.S. Collector resigned his 
service to become a sannydsin. He says that when- 
ever any difficult passage in any religious book is nov 
clear до him, he goes into trance and some great soul 
appears before him and gives him inspiration by 
which the meaning becomes clear in a trice. I know 
of. [C а renowned Barrister) who із 


-A STUDY IN SPIRITUALISM AND ALLIED PHENOM 


a matter of fact, the perfect vision of the ess 
truth of the continuity of life and the possibili 
communi¢ation between the two worlds can D 
through spiritualism. y tutes 


SPIRITUALISM IN THE WEST 


In'the West, with the advancement of 
some narrow-minded scientists began to scoff à 
ritual phenomena, while some thinkers began to 


own experience. In any case, ( 
may be called practical demonstrations of our те 
gious theories—as a student in science is imp 
cn seeing practical demonstration, so a student 
religious subjéct is impressed with spiritual 
mena. —— 


MYSTERIOUS TANTRIC RITES - 


Even a few years ago, the. ability of-a 
criminal lawyer of Calcutta was thought 
standing on the way of securing an acquittal” 
accused in a murder case. We did not believe WE 
told that the friends of the accused were perform 
a tantric rite by which the lawyer would die, but. 
morning we found in the newspapers that the h 
and hearty lawyer conducting the prosecution — 
denly died. Of course, many would call ita © 
dence, but there are other instances. Б 


In that dizzy, high mountainous country . 
which is not so much accessible to the foreigne 
still ind many psychic practices | 


In Tibet (as also in India) people think В 
some of the ancient wisdom is, being lost and 
reign lady in the disguise of a. lady-lama hear 
ascetic reciting a mantra (formula) in which 
added, *O Wisdom, that is gone, gone, gone 
beyond, and beyond the beyond, Svaha.” Im - 
Yogins can leave the physical body thro 
path of Brahmarandhra (Vide Kathopanis: 
3-16) and if they do so they attain the | 

херь. In: 


(ie. they do not-take 





- SHORT STORY OF INDIAN MUSIC 


ntinued From Page 208) 


'actice of the dhruvapada took some new and novel 
se. Pandit Vishnu Narayan Bhatkhande has 
ly observed: “Let us now turn our attention 
he times of the great Emperor Akbar. I wish 
d have been in a position to give you some de- 
d or definite information about the Gwalior 
ol of music, which had risen into some import- 


before Akbar came to the throne. The school 
headed by Raja Mana Singh of Gwalior him- 
He is supposed to have started the modern 
pad style of singing". The period of the Emperor 
"s rule is between 1556 and 1605 A.D. The tradi- 
l classical or sophisticated music was much 
onised by Akbar and his successors, Swami 
hnadas, Swami Haridas, Mian Tansen, Mira Bai, 
is, Pundarika Vitthala, and other music savants 
contemporary of Akbar. The prabandha type 
ruvapada were already brought into eminence 
noted musicians like Baiju Baora, , Nayaka 
Raja Mana, Nayaka Baksu, Bhanoo, Pandvee, 
, Jurjoo, Bhagawan, Dhondee, Daloo, Swaml 
adas, Swami Haridas, Mian  Tansen, Bilas 
Jagannath, Dirang Khan, Lal, Khan or Guna- 
dra, and others, and it, therefore, remained firm- 
jablished on the Indian soil for many subsequent 
Side by side there flourished also different 
f regional folk-songs, devotional songs, religio- 
cal songs, as well as qawali, tarana, gazal and 
types of light songs among the masses. 


STYLES : AMIR KHUSHRAU 


uring the 11th-12th century AD. Amir 
hrau and others tried to create some new styles 
ssical songs, with the admixture of Persian 


‚ the. classical kheyal type of music used to be 
sed Specially in Jaunpur and its adjacent places. 
he kheyal took its definite and healthy form 
he time of Rangeele Mohammed Shah, in the 
ing of the 18th century A.D., at the hands of 
at Khan, the Sadarang, the noted dhrupadiva 
veenker of that period.  Niyamat Khan 
the art of kheyal exquisite and artistic, in slow 
^or vilamvita, and he designed it after the 
al style of the majestic dhruvapada, with 
tion of graceful tanas and gamakas, The 
of. ‘King Adil Shah II of Bijapur is worth men- 
| in this connection, as he helped to promote 
/elopment of both the dhruvapada and kheyal, 
posed many songs. The thumri and tappa 
ink nown at that time, The styles of thumri of 


Banaras, and.Punjab came into being at a 


period, including the Sauree tappa. Besides, 
ypes of classical and light classical songs 
existence, 


of South India is also ‘nteresting. In ancient times, 
there was no such artificial lines of demarcation 
dividing the music of India into the Northern and 
the Southern. Probably, during the 14th-16th cen- 
tury AD, Madhava-Vidyaranya (1302-1387 A.D. 25 
Ramamatya (1550 A.D), and Pundarika Vitthala 
(1590 A.D.) flourished and propagated the genus- 
Species (janya-janaka) principle of the ragas, with 
mukhari as the standard scale (shuddha-mela). The 
system of the South Indian music gradually began to 
take new shape, and afterwards became different 
from that of the North Indian music. After them, 
Somanath (1609 A.D), Govinda Dikshit (1614 A.D.) 
and Venkatamakhin (1620 A.D.) flourished with a 
new vision. The introduction of the seventy-two 
melakartas by Govinda Dikshit. and Venkatamakhin 
brought into being an altogether different mode. in 
the South Indian music. But it should be mentioned 
in this connection that in spite of the introduction 
of the seventy-two melakartas or thatas, only nine- 
teen out of them were practised during Venkatama- 
khin's time. The tonal forms of most of the ragas of 
the South Indian system were also different from 
those of the North. The various padam, kriti or kirta- 
nam, varnam, ragamalika, pallivi, contributed by Pu- 
randaradas, Kshetrajna, Thyagaraja, Shyama Shastri, 
Muthusvami Dikshitar, Svati Tirunal and others 
enriched the South Indian music. 


MUSIC OF BENCAL AND ASSAM 


The story of music оғ Bengal and Assam is 
equally interesting. We learn from the history of 
Bengal that musie and classical dance were exten- 
Sively cultured during the rules of the Gupta, Pala 
and Sena Kings. Bengal was then known as 'Great- · 
er Bengal' having within its fold the modern states 
of Assam, Bihar, Bengal proper (Eastern and West- 
ern), and Orissa. The classical dance and music, as 
expounded by Muni Bharata in his Natyasastra, were 
properly practised by the Devadasis or temple danc- 
ing girls in different temples of Greater Bengal, 
During the reign of Maurya Chandragupta, and spe- 
cially during the time of the Great Emperor Asoka, 
Indian music was introduced to the Centra] Asian 
countries by way of Kashmir and Tibet, by the 
traders and religious missionaries. The music of 
countries like Kuchi, Khasgarh, Samarkand, and 
specially China were enriched by the process. 


JAYADEVA AND SRI CHAITANYA 
Now we find that during the 10th-11th century 


_AD., the classical ragüs and talas were used in the 


religio-mystic songs of the Bauddha Siddhachasyas 
of the Vajrayana sect. In the early 12th century АР, 
as i of on Eph) composed 





A typical scene of army tank 
parading the streets of Baghdad. 


F Frederik Engels were alive he 
would have congratulated the 
_revolutionary armed uprising in 
Iraq leading to the overthrow 
of the Hashemite kingdom there 
and would have’ termed Baghdad 
as the “Revolutionary Babylon” 
which compliment he once attri- 
س‎ buted to Paris in the middle of 
the last century for the revolutionary struggles of the 
social-democrats of France. Iraq, the old Mesopo- 
tamia, the seat of the ancient civilization of 
Babylonian fame, has now emerged in history with 
paramount political glory after the successful revolu- 
tionary uprising of the army in support of the revolu- 
tionary people of Iraq on July, 14 last year. The 
historic July 14, thus associated with two glorious 
revolutions in the world, both leading to overthrow 
of two tyrannical rules under monarchies and estab- 
lishment of two republics, one in Europe on the bank 
of the Seine and the other in the Orient on the bank 
of the Tigris, was observed with revolutionary colours 
none theless equal to those of the first anniversary 
of the French revolution, 


The dynamic process of history with perpetual 
advancement of man’s political and social systems 
emancipating the oppressed and the exploited class 
owes its momentum more to revolutionary processes 
than to evolutionary ones. Mankind has arrived at 
the present stage of the world as a result of the revo- 
lutionary thinking and activities of great leaders and 

followers en masse not only in political and 
social spheres but also in the field of science and 
culture. Man’s inherent revolting spirit and perpe- 
tual struggle for the total replacement of the 
degraded systems and notions is the life-blood of any 
revolutionary idea or any revolutionary event. 


BAGHDAD ANNIVERSARY 


In the anniversaries of any revolution it is our 
foremost and sacred duty that we should bow down 
our head in reverence to the known and unknown 
martyrs and pay homage to those immortals who 
have sacrificed themselves for the cause of revolution 
and have kept the eternal fire of revolution burning! 


, On, the first anniversary of the glorious Iraq 
revolution on July 14, the people of Iraq were 
remigded of their sacred duties to the martyrs by 
two gigantic monuments erected in Baghdad in 


Revolutionary 


BABYLON 


By Prof. Dr. B. N. BHAR 


their lives for the cause of Iraq revolution—the 
ration from foreign imperialist yoke and tyranni 
rule and oppression of the last regime. In the n 
of the grandeur and pomp of the celebration of 
anniversary of the revolution those giant monume! 
were standing in eternal silence as everlasting 
echoing back the slogan of the cheering crowds ' 
live revolution." ' 


OBJECTIVES OF THE RISING 


The Iraq revolution was a triumphant i 
uprising to put an end to the tyrannical police 
saturated with corruption and social injustice. 


The aims of the revolution were fre 
peace and a better life for the people of Iraq 
temporary Constitution was announced 0 
teeing freedom of belief and expression” 
removing all distinctions between citizens be 
of race, religion or belief. It declared that 
citizens were equal before the law. Arabs í 
Kurds of Iraq were considered partners in 
nation and their national rights within the un 
of Iraq were recognised by this Constitutio 
The Iraqi revolution brought a message of pet 
and friendship with all people in all countrie: 
and co-operation with all States on the basis 0) 
equality and mutual benefit. br 

The revolutionary leaders declared, “The I 
people will not be intimidated and will not surren 
to threats from whatever quarter. They will fight Î 
the last man to defend their newly born freedoi 
During this one year the Iragi army with the 
opération of the revolutionary people of Iraq n 
repulsed many attempts like the Mosul putsch 
overthrow the new republic. 


On the Army Day on 6th January last, 
observing the 38th anniversary of the establish 
of the Iraqi Army, the Army of Liberation anno 
“The Iraqi Army with the Iraqi people will alw 
stand ready to guard this young republic ag 
internal and external enemies of the noble Iraqi 
ple. The Iraqi Army will always be the hope of 
Arab people in their struggle ‘against 'Imper 
and reaction." 


ACHIEVEMENTS E 


One year is rather too short a time to as 


its birth has pursued a poli 
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cratic rights. For the first time in their recent history 
the people of Iraq perceived that this was their GOV- 
ernment, their republic and the country with all its 
riches belonged to them, and its wealth would no lon- 
ger be squandered on royal palaces or on plots or on 
conspiracies against other countries cooked under the 
ill-famed Baghdad Pact. Regarding the question cf 
oil economy and nationalisstion of the largely British 
owned Iraq Petroleum Company, which brings Iraq 
a net annual profit of nearly 275 million dollars 
(nearly 1402 million rupees) the new Governmeny 
would honour the obligation with all foreign firms, 
as declared by Premier Abdul Karim Qassem, and as 


Iraq and West Asia have to depend on European mar- 





A section of the pageantry on the occasion of the anniversary of 


revolution exhibiting a picture from 
civilization іп 


the Iraqi 
Sumerian 
ket for oil, the question of nationalisation of oil 
would not come soon. The recent statement of Lord 


Moncton, the Chairman of Irag Petroleum Company, 
s there is a future for a British oil industry 


in Iraq” is also noteworthy. 


AGRARIAN REFORM 


The revolutionary government has promulgated 
the Agrarian Reform Law which heralded the end of 
feudal system in Iraq. The Agrarian Reform Law was 
amongst the most important steps taken in the field 
of democratic reform acomplished so far. The law 
limits ownership of land to not more than 1000 


donums (600 acres) for the individual, in. the case 
of flow-irrigated or pump-i;rigated land and to not 
more than 2000 donums (1200 acres) in case of rain- 
irrigated land. The acquired land as well as “State- 
Land" will be distributed amongst peasants in indi- 
vidual holding at not more tbar 60 donums (36 acres) 


and vot 165 than 30 donums (18 acres) in case of 
flow-irrigated or pump-irrigated land and double 


that anfount in case of rain-irrigated land. Accord- 
ing to a recent supplement to the Agrarian Reform 


the time of 
Mesopotamia (the old Iraq). 













Law the peasants working under the land-owner — 
should receive 55% of the crop and the land-owner 
should receive 45% of the crop. Reactionary plots: ; 
were continuously under way in order to paralyse éhis _ 
law and landlords in certain parts of Iraq murdered - 
a few peasants to terrorise them. But the Govern- - 
ment have now taken a stern measure to suppress з 
the land-owners’ anti-social reactionary activities. 


THE REACTIONARIES 


The reactionary pro-imperialist elements, 
enemies of the new-born Iraqi republic, mix with the — 
democratic elements of the armed classes supporting - 
the new republic, and hatch anti-republic plots, as it _ 
happened in Mosul and Kirkuk, well known petro- 
leum centres in the north of Iraq. In 
some cases there were proofs and docu- a 
mentary evidences, produced before 1 

i 


be 
b. 
^ 


the People's Court in Baghdad, that 
these conspiracies and plots were 


designed and manoeuvred by imperialist 4 
agents. The north of Iraq is mostly 
populated by nationals other than _ 
Arabs—like Kurds, Turkomans, Arme- 3 
nians, Assyrians, etc. The last deplor- · 
able event in Kirkuk on July 14 this 
year, which certain local press and — 
imperialist press abroad hectically tried — 
Z| to distort, was due to some antie — 
| republic reactionary Turkomans attack Ho 
ing the patriotic elements there and | | 
the incident was not a fight between | 
Arabs and Kurds nor between Turko- . 
mans and Kurds, The undemocratic T 
reactionary. activities are said to have © 
coincided with the hostile campaign i 
| waged by the press and broadcasts in d 
| Cairo, London and Tel-Aviv, together X 
with the underground activities and Ug 
publications of conspiring elements in a 
Iraq who recently began (о threaten | 
that things would change and the Р 







celebrations of July 14 would not go smoothly. 8j 
Such threats were blazenly reflected in Kirkuk, but . 
thanks to the efforts of all democratic organisations, " | 
members of the popular resistance force. in ful - 
co-operation with the brave army, the Second — 
Brigade in Kirkuk, the reactionary imperialist plot 
in Kirkuk was nipped in the bud. 3M 


— 


"NATIONAL UNITY" SLOGAN * 


MC. 


The people of Iraq are now working to unite — 
themselves under one banner without allowing them- 
selves to be divided now under different political _ 


camps. A new popular slogan has emerged demand- _ 
ing “National Unity—No Deviation—No Coming Back 
of the reactionaries”. After the dissolution of the 
National Democratic Party of Iraq, political elements . 
specially the Communists are making a new effort io E 
form a National United Front. People supporting tHe . 


Communist Party had earlier demanded the repre- 
sentation of the party in the Cabinet of Premier Abd 


- . (Continued on page 230» 
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Village women are given craft training by a cra ft instructor in a project centre in Uttar Pradesh, 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL WELFARE IN INDIA 


By AN ‘OBSERVER’ 


BLUEPRINT of a social welfare 
olan for India for the third Plan 
oeriod is under formulation by a 
Working Group set up by the 
Planning Commission under the 
leadership of Mrs. Durgabai Desh- 
mukh. The final touches will be 
given early next year. 


The foundation for a number 
of welfare schemes having been laid towards the end 
of the first and during the first two years of the 
second Plans, welfare programmes for the third 
Plan are expected to be fundamentally continuations 
of those schemes, with such extensions and additions 
thereto to make them more effective and com- 
prehensive. The financial provision for social 
welfare is also likely to be commensurately larger. 


The paramount factor in social welfare schemes 
is that, in a country like India, where progress on 
the social plane lags somewhat behind political and 
constitutional needs and requirements, there is an 
urgent need to level up the former to a degree so 
that social inequalities and backwardness would not 
be marked and so that political and constitutional 


equality would be reflected in the social sphere also. 
Social welfare schemes for specially backward and 


socially defenceless groups would, therefore, haye to 
line up with social services to produce this result. 
So long as there are some such groups for whien 
welfare services are needed—and they are likely to 
exist for some years to come—specially devised 
programmes have to be formulated and executed. 
The State will have a large part to play in this field. 
It cannot also avoid taking into partnership thd 
voluntary organisations and voluntary social workers 
in a large measure to achieve the objective. 


WORK IN RURAL AREAS 


The Central Social Welfare Board, set up in 1954, 
has so far been the principal agency for formulating 
and implementing social welfare schemes, especially 
those designed for the welfare of women, children 
and the handicapped. It is not necessary to recount 
the various schemes it has sponsored or aided during 
the last five years. Suffice it to say that one of its 
more extensive and important schemes has been the 
establishment of welfare extension projects in thé 
rural areas to provide basic services to women, 
children and the handicapped sections in these areas. 
450 such projects covering more than 10,000 villages 
with services aimed mainly at promoting literacy 
among women, training them in some handicr^fts 


(Continued on page 227), 
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Gitagovinda-padagitis, and.they were used to be 
with different classical ragas and talas, The 
of the Charya and the Gitagovinda were differ- 
ent in their structures from those of the present-day 
m of the North Indian Hindusthani music. But 
ay can be sung correctly by changing the standard 
le that determines the tonal forms of the ragas, 


AD. Sri Chaitanya (1485-1533) composed the 
a-kirtana, out of the materials of the Charya, 
govinda-padagana, рапсћай, baul, and other 
o-devotional songs that were current before and 
time. The Namakirtana, though very simple, 
hed the music of Bengal, by its charming pathos. 
e kirtana type of devotional song is composed and 
in praise of the Lord of the Universe, superman, 
and goddesses, and heroes. It is known as the 
-gatha-gana'. It has been described as the 
andha-giti, having six limbs (angas), in Ghana- 
ma-Narahari’s Bhaktiratnakara, and Gitachan- 
daya. The six limbs of the kirtigana or classical 
tana are: svara, viruda, pada, tenaka, tala and 
and they have been elaborately discussed in 
adeva’s Sangita-Ratnakara, and — Naraharl's 
ti-ratnakara. Its allied classical prabandha-song 
is the kirti-lahari-gana which has also been described 
n the Sangita-Ratnakara, - 


LA & RASA-KIRTANA ; 
r Sri Chaitanya, Thakur Naròttamadas devised 
lila or rasa-kirtana, which was purely classical 
form, and designed it after the prabandha- 
, dhruvapada. The rasa-kirtana is accompanied 
alapa, gamaka, murcchana, and different musical 
nstruments and classical talas, which are described 
 Narahari's Sangita-sara-samgraha and Shubhan- 
's Sangita-Damodara. In course of time, there 
ved different schools of the padavali-kirtana, 
different styles, from different parts of Bengal, 
they were garanhati, reneti, manoharsahi, man- 
ini, jharkhandi, etc. In the beginning of the 20th 
tury, Madhu Kinnar or Madhu Kan also devised 
| new type of dhapa-kirtana, which was simple in its 
rm, but classical in character. The 18th century 
an epoch-making period in Bengal, as many of 
stalwarts in the field of music, viz Kaviranjan 
aprasad Sen, Ramnidh! Gupta (Nidhu Babu), 
d others enriched Bengal by their classico-Bengali 
is. During 1752-1784 A.D. Bahadur Khan, 
‘Bax and others settled at Vishnupur, Bankura, 
{ new spirit, and 
ation, into the domain of classical music, in 
Many of the Muslim Ustads from Delhi and 


a also settled in Bengal, and consequently Pathu- 
(Calcutta), Muktagachs ymensingh), 
rin n Г Сора Agartola, 





А SHORT STORY OF INDIAN MUSIC 


ing in those days. During the 15th-16th cen- 
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tres of culture of the classical music, in Bengal. Sir ° 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore, and his brother Sir Saurin- 
dra Mohan ‘Tagore helped for the spread of the 
culture of classical music, in Calcutta and its adja- 
cent places. The baul, bhatiyali, jari, sari, gambhira, 
tarja, panchali, kali-kirtana, and other socio-religi- 
ous folk songs evolved in different parts of Bengal. 


ASSAM'S CONTRIBUTION : SANKARADEVA 


Assam’s contribution to the domain of Indian 
music is none the less. During the latter half of the 
15th century A.D. Sankaradeva preached a sort of 
neo-Vaishnavism in Assam. He and his disciple, Ma- 
dhavadeva composed bargita, ankiya-gita, kirtana- 
ghosha, nama-ghosha, bhatima-gita, payara, etc. in 


different classical ragas and talas. These types of the 
gitis are still sung in different Satras, villages and 
Nama-gharas, in Assam. The Manipuri dance and 
Manipuri-kirtana are also reckoned as the unique 
contribution to the domain of Indian music. 


ORISSA : CLASSICAL AND FOLK MUSIC 


The story of development of music in Orissa, 
is also very interesting. The sculptures of the 
Jain Cave temples of Udayagiri and Khandagiri, 
of the temples of Parasuramesvara, Rajarani, as 
also the colossal Sun-temple of Konarak bear 
ample evidences as to the development of classical 
and folk dances and music in Orissa. The Orissan 
dance and music, and the different types of 
her folk songs construe a fascinating chapter of 
Indian music. The Abhinayachandrika, written by 
Mahesvara Mahapatra, during the 12th century A.D., 
has described the gestures and postures, and differ- 
ent kinds of hand-poses (mudras) of the Orissan 
dances, which differ from those described in Nandi- 
kesvara’s  Abhinayadarpana and Muni Bharata's 
Natyasastra. Different kinds of musical instruments 
of Orissan type can also be seen in different sculp- 
tures of Orissan temples like Konarak, Puri, and 
Bhubanesvara. Many of the treatises on Indian 
music were also composed in Orissa from the early 
12th century upto the 18th century A.D., and of them 
the Gita-prakasha, Sangita-narayana, Sangita-sarani, 
Sangita-kamoda, etc. are worth mentioning, у 


INDIA'S GLORIOUS ACHIEVEMENTS 


The story of Indian music is, in reality, very 
interesting and amazing. From the primitive period 
right down to the present day, it has created and is 
creating a glorious history of its own, and the music 
of the other nations of the world are much indebted 
to it. Its range is vast, and so it is not possible to 
enclose it within the narrow compass of a few printed 
pages, still we are aware that there is necessity for 
such venture, as it will unfold before the eyes of the 
readers a picture, however small, of the achievements - 
Si Don uoci эла раным. 2 domat 
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PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL WELFARE IN INDIA - 


* (Continued from page 225) 
and setting up maternity and child welfare services 
and be'wadi and other services for the benefit of 
children, had been established. A recent evaluation 


of the work in these projects, undertaken at the 


instance of the Planning Commission, emphasised 
that "the basic idea of establishing welfare centres 
for women and children is a sound one and in spite 
of numerous shortcomings the centres are working 
well.” The “shortcomings” noted in the report are, 
however, not irremediable and in fact have in many 
cases been remedied by action taken by the Central 
Social Welfare Board and State Boa even when 
the report was under preparation and subsequently. 
Since April 1957 under an agreed arrangement 
between the Central Board and the Community 
Development Ministry rural welfare services for 
women and children are being provided in villages 
comprising the development blocks by staff jointly 
provided by the two organisations and functioning 
under project implementing committees established 
by the State Welfare. Boards. The juxtaposition of 
economic and social welfare programmes in the 


community development areas is yielding results in- 


the form of integrated progress in the economic and 
social welfare fields. 


SCHEMES FOR URBAN AREAS 


Besides the rural welfare extension projects, the 
Board has sponsored other welfare schemes for 
women and children in the urban areas. Among 
these mention may relevantly be made of the urban 
family welfare scheme, the urban welfare extension 


projects scheme, the scheme for the after-care of 
persons—men, women and children—discharged from 
correctional and “care” institutions like jails, remand 
homes and Borstal institutions and other welfare 
institutions and women rescued from moral danger. 
Two other schemes also deserving of mention relate 
to the establishment of night shelters for the poor 
and the destitute and holiday homes for children 
of lower middle class and poor families.. In addition 
the Board has also undertaken training programmes 
for village level workers like grama sevikas, dais and 
craft instructors, mukhya sevikas and the personnel 
required for running the after-care Homes. To 
facilitate poor, widowed and destitute women to 
qualify for training in these careers a scheme for 
condensed courses of studies has also been sponsored 
by the Board and is being implemented. 


The basic pattern of the various schemes has 
been to utilise the existing well-established voluntary 
agencies for implementing the services or pro- 
grammes on their own responsibility with grants-in- 
sid sanctioned by the Board or to associate such 
agencies actively with the management of institutions 


set up by the Board or other Governmental agency 
by nominating their representatives on managing 
committees. More than 5,000 voluntary organisations 
had during the last five years qualified for such 
assistance by the Board and received grants totalling 
about Rs. 2} crores. The proper and efficient 
functioning of these institutions receiving aid from 
public funds is a factor of immense significance to 
the success of welfare schemes. The Study Team on 
Social °Welfare Schemes (otherwise known as the 
Renuka Ray Team) set up by the Committee on Plan 
Projects,ehas suggested the constitution of a Field 
Counselling Service at the Central, State and district 
and local levels “to assist aided institutions in 
improving the quality and content of their welfare 


programmes” and on the basis of reports of officers 
in that service to “organise programmes for assessing 
the work” of such agencies, 


COORDINATED MEASURES 


Besides the Central Board, other Central Gove 
ernment Ministries, such. as the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, the Education Ministry and the Ministries of 
Community Development, Health, Defence, Works, 
Housing and Supply and the Rehabilitation Ministry, 
have under their charge various schemes with a lar- 
ger or smaller welfare content. The State Govern- 
ments too sponsor and implement, either directly Of 
through provision of grants-in-aid to voluntary wel- 
fare agencies, programmes for the welfare of special 
groups like beggars, destitute children and women, 
juvenile delinquents and discharges from correctional 


institutions. Local bodies like corporations and munl- 


cipal councils have in a number of cases organised— 
and run—welfare activities like provision of com- 
munity parks, promotion of slum clearance, mid-day 
meals for children in schools and so on. 

Two important and significant developments im 
the welfare field during the last four or five years 
have occurred, which are underlined by the Study 
Team on Social Welfare. One of these is the reali- 
sation that social welfare programmes for the benefit 
of а number of specially backward or socially defence- 
less and needy groups cannot be isolated from schemes 
for promoting the economic welfare and self-suffi- 


` ciency of their members. The second one is that the 


somewhat bewildering diversity in the Governmental 
agencies and authorities providing or aiding welfare 
services and administering them should be eliminated 
by effective coordination among these organisations 
and programmes where necessary and integration of 
the work and the.agencies themselves wherever pos- 
sible. 


PROBLEM OF DELINQUENCY 


Welfare policy in India, by and large, is veering 
round to the view that welfare work should aim more 
and more at providing preventive rather than cur&- 
tive measures, at the elimination of conditions which 
produce delinquency or crime and criminal tenden- 


cies, or conditions of poverty or destitution, The root 
cause of several individual maladjustments being dis- 
cordant home or domestic conditions or poverty, the 


mitigation and where possible the removal of that 


cause is the target aimed at. In this respect, two 
basic ideas gaining currency are that more and more 
welfare prógrammes should be directed towards ame- 
liorating the economie condition of the family taken 
as a unit and the creation of an atmosphere in the 
family and in the larger community and special 
sphere favourable to social progress based on desirable 
social changes. It is in this context that economic 
welfare programmes as corollary or complementary 
and supplementary to socia] welfare programmes 
acquire significance and are being organised as an 
integral part of the latter. This is the principle inhe- 
rent in the organisation of the programmes of moral 
and social hygiene, which aims at preventing women 
from selling their virtue for earning a living and in 
preventing adolescents from developing anti- 


delinquent tendencies. Economic welfare also fosms- * 


part of the programmes in the welfare projects in 
rural areas and of welfare schemes for the benefit of 
scheduled castes and tribes and the backward classes. 
While on the one hand adult literacy and craft in- 


struction programmes in the project centres have ^ 


engendered a firm demand from rural. women. for 
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Qpportunities for utilising acquired skills for earning 
some economic benefits, provision of economic incen- 
tives is a means of inducing members of the sche- 
duled castes and backward classes not to make a 
virtue of backwardness. 


The organisational pattern devised for translat- 
ing this need for investing welfare schemes with an 
economic content is the setting up-of co-operative 
training-cum-production centres, in which craft 
training is combined with gainful employment. Such 
centres are now an integral part of the after-care and 
moral апа social hygiene 
Scheme, the urban family 
welfare scheme, the rural and 
urban welfare extension pro- 
jects’ and other programmes 
either started or aided by 
Government agencies or imple- 
mented by voluntary organisa- 
tions. In the execution of the 
Socio - economic programmes, 
aiming at the social as well as 
the economic rehabilitation of 
the backward and the needy 
and the socially defenceless 
groups, the active participation 
Of various industrial boards 
under the Commerce and 
Industry Ministry of the 
Central Government is essential 
and is being secured. 


INTEGRATED APPROACH 


With the augmentation of 
State-sponsored and State- 
aided social welfare work, the 
importance of bringing an inte- 
grated approach to bear 


| thereon is also increasing. As 
the Study Team pointed out, a 
proper and effective synchro- 
nisation of the various schemes 
is lacking, with the result that 


“the benefits sought to be 


have failed to register progress 
owing to delays in е 


implementation of other complementary schemes”. 
A certain amount of incipient chaos prevails in the 
existing administrative arrangements for ifplement- 
ing schemes, the removal of which is recommended by 
the Team “by a rational distribution of welfare sub- 
jects over various departments at the Centre and in 
the States, which would also be conducive to economy 
and efficiency in the utilisation of resources". While 
it does not suggest the creation of a Social Welfare 
Ministry in present circumstances, the Team favours 


the constitution of a separate Department under the 
Ministry of Education for administering various wel- 
fare schemes presently under the control of that 
Ministry and' other Ministries, and a separate Depart- 
ement under the Ministry of Home Affairs for welfare 
Schemes for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes and 
Backward Classes. This arrangement would leave the 
Central Social Welfare Board with responsibility for 
the welfare of women and children and co-ordina- 
tion of the various programmes for these groups. 


AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA PUJA ANNUAL, 1959 


Stemming from these considerations was the recom- 
mendation by the Team that the Central Board 
should be given the status of an autonomous organi- 
sation with an expanded membership to enable it to 
function as a more efficient co-ordinating agency 
than at present of the schemes for women and 
children’s welfare carried on by the Central Minis- 
tries, State Governments and local bodies as also by 
the voluntary organisations. To this end the Board 
we have on it persons directly representing the 
atter. 

With the expansion and increasing specialisation 
of welfare work im India, the need for trained, profes- 
sional personnel has been increasingly felt. To meet 





Programmes for the welfare of women and children are being imple- 
brought about in one scheme mented in the rural welfare extension project areas organised by the 


Central Social Welfare Board. Photo above shows a group of children 
being taught the Three R's by a Grama Sevika in a rural welfare centre. 


tnis need extensive programmes have been drawn up 
under which some thousands of village level workers 
—men and women — craft instructors, medical and 
public health personnel like mid-wives and dais, 
social education organisers and supervisory personnel 
for managing After-Care Homes and district shelters 


etc. are being trained year after year. The training 
schemes are exclusively being financed by the Central 
and State Governments or the Central Social Welfare 
Board. Inadequacies in the matter of personnel, 
however, persist as much at the field level as at the 
higher supervisory or directional level, mainly because 
the need for properly trained and professionally 
competent staff in some schemes (and more 
particularly in the rural welfare sché@mes)* has 
not been fully appreciated so far. Except in 
the field of labour welfare, in which the °statzttes 
make appointment of properly trained labour weifire 
offücers compulsory, trained welfare officers are 


, 
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not required to be appointed in any other welfare 
schemes. A social work diploma or degree is prescribed 
as a desirable qualification, The Study Team have 
made a number of suggestions in this regard, based 
on the recognition that a person professionally trained 
in social work techniques would be a more efficient 
instrument for the execution of programmes than an 
untrained one. The suggestions, inter alia, include 
the constitution of Union and State cadres of welfare 
personnel, their recruitment through Public Service 
Commissions, which would inevitably involve prescrip- 
tion of minimum educational and other qualifications 
and provision of opportunities for workers for promo- 
tion to higher levels on the basis of merit and experi- 
ence. At present, there are apparently considerable 
impediments in recruiting personnel, especially 
women’ personnel, for field work in the rural areas 
because of the absence of proper facilities for accom- 
modation and otherwise in the villages. But if assur- 
ances are vouchsafed by the authorities about service 
conditions and prospective absorption into regular 
cadres, readier response should be forthcoming from 
qualifed persons. 


WELFARE THROUGH LAW 


Tt has been a long-debated issue whether social 
progress and social changes could be achieved through 
social welfare measures and education of the public 
or through legislative compulsion. Practical experience 
and developments in India have shown that a judi- 
cious combination of social effort and social educa- 
tion and legislative support would bring about much- 
needed and desirable social changes more easily than 


if reliance is placed on only one of the two processes. - 


Prior to independence legislative measures for the 
welfare and protection of children, for treatment of 
juvenile offenders, for preventing the practice of beg- 
gary and other social problems had been placed on 
provincial Statute books but they were rarely, or only 
indifferently, implemented and in only a few States 
was the administrative and institutional] machinery 
essential to their successful implementation set up. 
Since independence, conditions have changed; and we 
have had a series of social reform and social welfare 
measures such as the various laws dealing with suc- 
cession, inheritance and marriage and divorce among 
Hindus, the Anti-Untouchability Act and the Act for 
the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and 
Children while a comprehensive Children Act is in 
the process of formulation. State Governments are 
also more vigilant about enforcing welfare legislation 
and setting up institutions essential to protect certain 
vulnerable groups against social injustice and exploi- 
tation by interested persons. On the whole there is 
greater and increasing awareness among both State 
agencies and the general public that social welfare in 
the sense of provision of basic needs to various needy, 
destitute, socially defenceless and similar categories 
of people is unavoidable. This is clearly reflected in 
the vigorous and active interest that the Planning 
Commission and the Government of India are evin- 
cing in welfare schemes — their formulation and 
implementation as integral aspects of the Five-Year 
Plans. 


This awareness is also reflected in the keen inter- 
est that the public and the Press are taking in the 
reports relating to the working of welfare schemes 


and projects and the results disclosed in evaluation 
reports on hese projects. A periodical assessment 
thereof is also postulated by the fact that substantial 
funds тэп public revenues are allocated under the 
Plan for social welfare and it is a matter of vital 
public interest that expenditure on the schemes 


should yield commensurate dividends. The  signifi- 
cance of such evaluation is acknowledged and its need 
accepted by the Central Social Welfare Board ‘and 
other concerned agencies. 


EXPANSION OF CONCEPT 


The meaning and content of the terms ‘social 
welfare’ and ‘social services’ have also undergone а 
change in recent years—and this is underlined: in 
the Study Team’s report. For a long time, and until 
recently, social welfare work comprehended temporary 
relief to individual persons from want, need, destitu- 
tion and ill-health and the common pattern has been 
for such relief to be provided through institutions 
such as poor homes, beggar homes, orphanages and 
destitute homes etc. Presently the accent is shifting 
from relief of indiviuals to relief of specific groups 
and sections. Simultaneously there has also been а 
shifting of attention to the home and the family, 
which are potentially more effective agencies in en- 
suring preventive care of children prone to drift into 
various kinds of delinquent and anti-social behaviours. 
The preservation of the integrity and homogeneity 
of the family is a more potent safeguard than any 
other kind of social action in promoting social har- 
mony and social progress and social welfare pro- 
grammes channelled through the agency of the _ 
family produce better results than when they are 
aimed at the individual child or adult in need. ` 


Then again the voluntary welfare organisations, 
which have been the principal agencies engaged in 
social welfare work, could afford protection or relief 
to only a limited number of persons and only for tem- 
porary periods. Under the changed concept of social 
welfare, aiming more at rehabilitation, social and 
economic, than at relief, the attitude and outlook of 
the community in which one has to live assume vital 
importance. Social action, it is now realised, should 
therefore be directed towards producing desirable 
changes in community attitudes and outlook towards 
those who through rehabilitative measures have been 
reclaimed as useful members of society. The concept 
of community welfare is the outcome of this changing 
pattern of social welfare work and it is now firmly 
enshrined in the community development schemes 
aiming at comprehensive and all-embracing progress, 
particularly in our rural areas. 


WELFARE STATE'S EMERGENCE 


Sinee the Indian Constitution has been enacted, 
considerable action has been taken to translate the 
directives in the Directive Principles of State Policy 
into practical programmes and to promote social jus- 
tice, social progress and even social equality. There 
is an imperative need for as well as an imperative 
duty cast on the State agency to achieve the targets 
set out in the Directive Principles so that a Welfare 
State may emerge. The Study Team has articulated 
this in clear terms when it said that "we are fully 
conscious of the fact that there is an urgent and 
insistent need for providing welfare services on a 
widespread scale” ; at the same time it is also essen- 
tial to remember, as the Team says, that we cannot 
demand at the present stage qualitative perfection 
in the services provided or expect unlimited expansion 
of the number of services without ° reference to the 
requirements of finances and personnel involved im 
such expansion. 


е ? 

The resources for social welfare schemes’ are 
limited and the demands of other more urgent sec- 
tors of the economy are large and unignorable. In | 
a developing economy like India’s the emphasis = | 


(Continued on page 233) 
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(Continued from раде 223) 
Karim  Qassem, the revolutionary leader of Iraq, 
but later the Communist Party asked the people to 
withdraw that demand lest that demand and such 
slogans should affect the national unity and people 
be divided into ‘Communist’ and ‘non-Communist’ 


camps to the detriment of the national interests at 
the moment. 


COMMUNIST VIEW 


The Communist Party of Iraq now thinks that 
the slogans urging Communist representation in the 
Cabinet seems “improper at the moment” and while 
Self-criticising the various activities of the Party 
during the gigantic post-revolutionary tide, never wit- 
nessed in the history of Iraq, the party in a long 
statement issued in August last says, “............ 
in such complicated revolutionary circumstances par- 
ties, groups and elements who are working to serve 
the people could not avoid falling into mistakes. Those 
who do not err are the ones who do not work”. 


The Communist Party in collaboration with other 
patriotic organisations has now advanced a new slo- 
gan of “National Unity” assuring the people that the 
“National United Front is the Surest Guarantee for 
Victory over Imperialism”. 


PATRIOTIC FORCES 


The patriotic forces of Iraq believe that imperia- 
lists have failed to enter Iraq from the 
front door, they are now following the 


| more "realistic" way to enter through 
creation of a division among patriotic 


forces, by creating a hiatus between 
the Government and the people, sowing 


the seeds of dissension between the 
brother nationalities of Iraq, eSpecially 
between the Arab and Kurdish peoples 
and isolating the Army from the 
people. It is only through such devilish 
methods that they can hope to achieve 
their designs against the Iraqi republic. 
But the patriotie parties, noble citizens 
of Iraq and its mighty army—the army 
of liberation—united in the basic ques- 
tion of defending the independence of 
Iraq and of national unity, are fighting 
against all reactionary plots to enslave 
Iraq and have already smashed the 
| conspiring imperialist *putsch' enact- 
ed in north of Iraq in Mosul in early 
March and in Kirkuk on July 14 last. 


i The armed clashes occuring: in 
various parts of Iraq from time to 
'time are sometimes alleged to be ori- 
ginating from th» basic question of 
lraq's joining, “or in .other words 
‘merger, with United Arab Republic 
*,(U. A. В.) and unity of Arab nation. 
The‘ present leadership in Iraq і 
opposed to an “immediate merger with 
Egypt or U. A. R.” and thinks that the 


economic and cultural standard of Iraq past with 
should be raised to a condition similar 





+ REVOLUTIONARY BABYLON 


Members of varions democratic youth organisations fnarching 
their banners in *Babusarjee". 





to that in Egypt and Syria and then Iraq 
should be united with U. A. В. It is opined’ 
that Syria at one time was more advanced 
than Egypt but by uniting Egypt with Syria, “Syria 
was made to turn backward in order to stand. with 
Egypt or behind Egypt". The political leaders of ‘Iraq 
think that Syria once possessed the ability to play 
the vanguard’s role in Arab liberation movement, but 
it was prevented from fulfilling this honourable his- 


torical role. They think that Iraq today possesses the 
real abilities to fulfil this task and play the vanguard's 
role in fighting imperialism and spreading democracy 
in the Arab world. The Iraqi revoiution is thus: of 
great importance in relation to Arab liberation nioye- 
ment, for it has destroyed the Bastille of imperialism 
in the Middle East. 


UNIQUE EXPERIMENT 


The Iraqi revolution, a  bourgeois-democratic 
one, and unlike the October revolution in Russia, wás 
not an armed uprising of the proletariat, but how far 
a Government established by revolutionary uprising 
of the army supported by the people can exercise.its 
power for the proletariat is stil a question and. an 
experiment of political science, In that respect. the 
Government established in Egypt by armed uprising 
of the army replacing the corrupt regime of Faru 
is now proceeding in a negative direction. ‘fhe revolu- 
tionary and progressive people all over the world 
and students of history shall look forward with great 
interest the ultimate result of the glorious revolution 
in this land of ancient civilization of Babylonian 
fame. í 





the Connaught 


Circus of Baghdad, on the anniversary of the Iraqi revolution, 


E endorse the resentment express- 

ed by some members of the Baroda 

Group of artists and also the 

artists of Santiniketan (vide: “Art 

News", March, 1959. Vol. XII No. 

3) regarding classifications devis- 

ed recently by the learned Pandit- 

: critics of the “Lalita Kala Aka- 

demi” to suit their peculiar need 

to assort exhibits for their various exhibitions, In this 
way, a pedantic formula has been evolved viz: (A) 
MODERN; (B) ACADEMIC-REALISTIC; (C) ORI- 
ENTAL. This classification is most pernicious and 
philistine. These narrow and materialistic types of 
— of Fine Art were never conceived in India 

efore. 


, The art of a healthy nation requires no such arbi- 
trary groupings. Art is based on the solid foundation 
cf'a nation's comprehensive culture; and as such, 
there cannot: be any confusion about the typical dis- 
bs characteristics of British, Iranian or Indian 
ar 

DYNAMISM OF ART 


ў Evidently, art is dynamic and can never be kept 
in a water-tight compartment isolated from foreign 
influences. But the genius of a nation and-its homo- 
geneous character can be distinguished in spite of such 
unavoidable influences. In the matter of music, how- 
ever, one.can feel its.conspicuousness according to the 
country of its origin. Indian music, from the Hima- 
layas to the Cape Comorin: sustained its homogeneous 
character up to the present day. The European music 
also retains its unique genius and characteristics. 
Music- belongs to. the ‘ear’ (Sruti) and so the sligh- 
test deviation-im-its note or cadence can be detected. 
But alas! graphic art, which belongs to the eye, like . 
painting, gannot outrage the observer even if he is 
not inclined to take it as it is depicted by the artist, 
16 may happen to be a bad copy of an old masterpiece | 


By ASIT K. HALDAR 


paradoxicai situation, the art of India is at presen’ 
suffering a great defeat in conviction and general 
character. 


DENATIONALISATION IN TOLERABLE 


Moreover, the scholar-critics’ uncalled for cate 
gorisation will create a peculiar situation to prolo 
the deteriorating effect in our modern art and a 
would gradually shake the very foundation of it. It 
might destroy the homogeneity and growth of the 
national consciousness through such artificial deno- 
minations. This sort of unwanted arrangement in- 
stead of protecting art from continual denationalisa- 
tion which has taken place since the Victorian era 
will allow art to relegate into the back bench of the 
suburb of Paris. A nation’s Fine Art can greatly 
influence and inspire the industries and her national 
resources in life and character. Denationalisati 
in the art-life of the country therefore cannot be 
tolerated. Я 

Such novel classifications of the modern artists’ 
work, however, need close scrutiny. i if 


WHAT IS "MODERN"? 


Let us now take up the category (A) MODERN. 
It is indeed a strange phenomenon that the psycho 
logical and mental make up of India has suddenly 
changed with the advent of independence. A chal- © 
lenge has come from our people nurtured in English 
education who began to show all contempt towards 
the national movement in Fine Art sponsored by Dr. 
A. N. Tagore, E. B. Havell, Dr. А. К. Coomaraswami — 
along with their follower-artists. Notwithstanding 
this unfortunate contempt and indifference of our own 
people, the Renaissance School, found recognition 
internationally and became a historical fact and 
acknowledged by the world-critics and historians, ~ 


SCHOLAR-CRITICS’ BIASED MIND 


_ The tendency has now been to encourage ini 
criminately whimsical productions of the 
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original work based on sound principles of national amateur artists in India should therefore be ‘clas 
tradition has vanished. On the other hand, the scho- as imitators. of. Modern European Style and 0 
lar-critics have ignorantly branded previous examples MODERN nomenclature cannot serve the purposes . 

. of the Renaissance School as imitative forms of old * d 
masters viz. Moghul, Rajput and Ajanta. The origi- - (В) ACADEMIC-REALISTIC: While describin 
vality and unique inspiration of artistic creation, typi- the historical background of western art, we have 
cal of India, stimulated in their work were totally already dealt how Fine Art performed its office 
ignored. If we, however, scrutinise carefully their disseminate Christian religion in the Middle ages 
examples, we clearly see the glorious tradition imbibed Europe. When subsequent zeal for the renaissan 
and expressed with a renewed vigour, zea] and соп- ceased, with the invention of photography, the Aca 
duct. Imagination overclouded by. English education, demic-Realistic art also gave way to a semi-barba- 
cannot easily find anything good in national tradi- rous art after the two Great World Wars. The pre- — 
tion and examples of the Renaissance School could vious growth and progress*of aesthetic mind ceased 
mot possibly stimulate such biased mind. and a frantic regimental enjoyment in line and 

; ; colour—devoid of all sense of proportion and inte — 
It must be acknowledged that India can boast of lectual discipline—random rudimental expressions í 
a great national tradition and assimilation of various pre-historic barbarous nature became a dominar 
foreign cultures without any conscious and delibe- feature in the modern art of Europe. Thus, this kind 
rate attempt to do so. The denationalisation was of modern revolutionary art of Fauvism, sur-realism и 
never therefore possible in the historical past. The and Dadaism profaned the Fine Art of Europe. Art - 
present wave of foreign art, specially that of the has become a cheap plaything for all to dabble in. —.- 
French school, is actually disturbing the tranquil 1 
equilibrium and traditional understanding on which BRITISH ART-MASTERS & INDIA 


а nation’s art could actually stand. 
In India, erstwhile British art-masters in all the 
The scholar-critics have intentionally brought provincial schools of Art taught the South Kensing 
about the MODERN category in an equivocal term, ton type of ‘Academic-Realistic’ art to their Indie | 
knowing full well that what is "modern" todav, students; According to them, they were in India 


as “old” tomorrow. Nevertheless, the — NE 
"Western school has to put a label “modern” to their serve their divine mission to educate Indian artists” 


post-war experiments with child-psychology-cum- in Fine Art as they earnestly believed it lacked 

Fine Art. If we follow the historical background of much in India. Our people being inordinately civ a 

such an ideology, we can determine the following lized through their English education, began to — 

art heritage of their own country and supported the - 
“MODERN” EUROPEAN ART с 'ideas preached by the then British art-masters in € 


facts in European art. 


various provincial schools. The result has been that 
i All graphic rath in Bom bap ранена in * эе . a class of such artists are still practising “Асайетіс= 
colours—grew а e ou о ап үи id 
from the obscure time and gradually as time passed, Bene paintings. To such artists, all art belon z- 
it developed as subsidiary to “glorification of God”. ing to ancient India, viz. Ajanta, Bagh, Amaravati 
With the advent of civilization, emerging out of a or Ellora ete., are of primitive types, as they were not 
primitive Paganism, the western world gained fresh / Apes je trict * — ا‎ di 
impetus in art by fostering their newly acquired done according to the stric E 
Christian religion through painting. An early primi- models or sitters. 
tive Byzantine and Gothic art became a tradition 
which inherited the technique from Pagan antiquity. ROLE OF IMAGINATION 4 
With the development. of science in Europe, European E 
—— теч the beginning of пе Eo ن‎ br uf Imagination played a great role in Indian 4 b 
at being true to nature or 'the flattering or of 4 hül period, 
living creatures and inanimate objects’. It. was indeed pec tists of India n-the past, up to L5 Moghul perlqd 
a frantic effort to imitate life realistically by invent- did everything out of their imagination. The sus 
ci Lp АЫ and — shade. p was, however, ed development of imaginative or intuitive power in | 
ly liberated the invention of photo- : „еа 
graphy in the early 19th century Now that a camera Indian art could not be traced in Europe. The — 
can play all the tricks, to catch realistic living objects, Christian Byzantine art though fundamentally imagi- ' 
_ Europea: ed artists will m —— д invent some native expressions of the saint-artists, hopelessly re- | 
novel technique to challenge the sphere usurped by 
the: photography in art. Therefore psychological reality mained puppet-like conventional and pr imiti 
in art developed and "cave-men's" primitive art has Whereas, contemporary Ajanta painting of imagina- 
been deliberately taken up by the resourceful] French tive type glowed with life and reality. No model o Yo 


T — SE oA ai Pd орага nas те TO UY sitter was ever used in Indian art. They cultivated 
de i ; brilliant imagination—and by ‘seeing through their 


Obviously, modern European art has its commer- mind’s eyes’ produced images of all kinds 
cial aspect and is — by powerful, s 
advertisement and splen salesmanship. ereas : “« É » 
aovarding to age-long tradition question занта із тре — ^ У 
not vital to the artists of India art is to them— ademic-Realistt /. Sn 
Sadhana; metaphysical self-realisation through art Ө, ile Kina ioy a e S s 
is tHelr foal, “The Indian artist,” according to а be called Indo-European to suit proper classific 
British philosopher, Joad, “was a philosopher first tions. We are afraid, collecting such Indo-Euro 
and artist next. Art was not a copy of nature, nor 7 і раіп bbv-of ch 
was pursued for its sake". The modern phenomenal merae ting may siii * a hobby of the rich 

but their ignorance should under no circ 


change in western art therefore is untenable as 2, 
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Akademi should teach them the right things to do. 
Good education yields good results. We know, once 
while in London, Havell made Н.Н. the Maharaja of 
` Burdwan to leave the Christi’s sale and buy paintings 
from the Indian Society of Oriental Art's Exhibition 
in Calcutta. 


CATEGORY "ORIENTAL" 


(C) ORIENTAL: The word “Oriental” is too big, as 
it embraces Asian, art in general and not Indian art 
in particular. The legacy of Indian art can be traced 
from pre-historic days to the Moghul period and 
none.would hesitate to think it unwise to restore it 
to its proper place in national life and culture. It is 
the art of a nation which could create a right emo- 
tion to build up a healthy mind of the people. 


Imitation of any art-form would hardly do any 
good and would simply create false-pride and end in 
technical gymnastics. We are sometimes shocked to 
see such imitations of ‘Kangra’ ‘Ajanta’ and ‘Moghul’ 
art which are given false ornamental and conven- 
tional uniqueness by the commercial artists of India 
to embellish illustrated magazines. We also wonder 
to find the Akademi exhibiting such crude examples 
and labelling them as “Oriental” art. These lopsided 
Oriental work would do irreparable harm to Indian 
art more than those European realistic type of works. 
Such pseudo-Indian painting can however serve the 
purpose of poster designs for cummercial advertise- 
‘ments. A good draftsman-artist can invent such 
patterns out of any type of painting. Intellectual 
faculty of an artist is lowered to the extreme for the 
sake of mass-production and chief popularity. Ama- 
teur artists having no talent for art can be excused 
for such mal-practices in art. 


MEANING OF FINE ART 


The real meaning of Fine Art is a pursuit in which 
mind or imagination is chiefly engaged. And all other 
minor arts are meant for the utility and not for its 
own sake. In this manner the modern European pri- 
mitive type of work can be classed as useful art and 
therefore has a restricted value of a lower nature and 
sentiment. 


THREE ARENAS FOR LIBERATION 


After the political goal was achieved in India, there 
are still three arenas left to liberate from the wes- 
tern influence. (A) In the musical arena, the deve- 
lopment of national music has not of course received 
a setback. (B) All sportsmen, in the sports-arena are 
selected even (for the Olympic competitions etc.) out 
of those who are considered worthy to represent India, 
and we һауе got nothing to complain. Whereas, (С) 
in the arena of Fine Art we find no restrictions im- 
posed by the governmental organisations. All ama- 
teurs are generally encouraged by the National Aka- 
demi en masse. This practice should come to an end 
forthwith. The three stigmas now branded as 
MODERN, ACADEMIC-REALISTIC and ORIENTAL in 
classifying Fine Art of modern India will help further 
deterioration of art-sense and good taste among our 
people. . 


CATEGORIES FROM SHILPA-SHASTRA 


: -Actually speaking, there can be three denomina- 
tions in art according to the various emotional as- 
pects found in it. According to the Shilpa-Sashtra 
there аге (A) Deva-Shilpa, ie. Sativic (highly deve- 
loped imagination and metaphysical expressions); 
*B) Nara-Shilpa, ie. Rajasic, (all materialistic rea- 
lity). and (C) Asuric-Shilpa, ie. Tamasic, (chaotic 


paie. 


Li 


expressions ‘of the primitive unbalanced types 
India, we should see'art through our own eyes ; 
of through borrowed spectacles, failing which nio 
Indian art will remain a bad example of Pa 
suburb. Havell truly said, “If art is dead in 
then her culture is dead and would remain a me! 
geographical expression". AH 


PHOTON ROCKET 


(Continued from page 218) 


ing the speed of light, i.e. 300,000 k.m. per se 
A light-year is the distance travelled by 1 
ray in one terrestrial year. 


The maximum acceleration a man can stand. 
a long time amounts to 3-fold the force of gr& 
With such acceleration a photon rocket will 
sublight speed within severa] months, The 
scientist Senger, using Einstein's “Theory 
Relativity”, has proved that travelling w 
sublight speed it is possible {о reach any ра 
this Universe in lifetime. The basic thine is 
the course of time for a space photon-ro 
traveller will be decelerated. Тһе further 
acceleration, the more the relative deceleratio. 
time. 

Thus а 


traveller making a trip to 


Andromeda Nebula will spend, maybe 14 
years of his life in his journey both ways accordin 
to his watch, But on returning to the earth he W 
find that 66000 or 3 million terrestrial years ha 
passed on the earth. Then man will be able to 
into the future of the earth during his lifetime. 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN INDIA - 


(Continued from page 229) : 


and priority —is relevantly and inevitably on sch 
and projects of industria] development and 
sources of national wealth like augmentation of 
cultural output, mining industries, development 
transport and communications ete. Expenditure 
social services (especially on welfare services as 8 
has to take a secondary place. Nevertheless a d 
loping economy can be a stable economy only if 
a balanced one—if industrial and agricultural 
lopment is supported by a social services base refi 
in the progress of education, public health, and 
ing, elimination of slum conditions, and provisio 
various other community services which produc 
psychology of satisfaction and a feeling of p 
pation among large sections of the populat 
hitherto backward, under-developed or neglected. _ 
this cardinal consideration is borne in mind it wo) 
facilitate the emergence of a correct perspectiv 
the problem. In its report, the  A.LC.C. Sub 
mittee on Planning has explained the raison de € 
of social services thus: E 
For the balanced and satisfying growth of - 
economy in addition to the commonly accepted ‹ 
tives, a national minimum of social services sho 
assured to the people of rural areas. Such a 
minimum will go a long way tQ give practical 
to freedom and democracy and will create con 
and enthusiasm among the masses that their 
and progress is the central purpose of all plan 
Though the reference here is to rural атеғ 
observation applies with equal force to ny w 
areas the problems of which are slightly d 
where conditions for healthful living or 


civilised living are not by any 
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There's music im the air... 
happy, glowing faces, the silvery 
tinkle of gay laughter... 

dazzling flashes of colourful 


dresses ... and lights, 

lights everywhere! Every window 
is brightly lit, the street 

corners are ablaze with light 

...« this is the time when 

you think of OSRAM 

lamps—the lamp that lights 

up the festive nights. 
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Wat Ratburana, an extensive monastery at Ayudhia whére Buddha images and Buddhist votive tablets 
have been found ranging from those of Indian Pala style to Singhalese type.showing expansion of 
Buddhism in Thailand. especially as works of art which are at least more than 500 years old, 


INDIAN CULTURAL INFLUENCES IN THAILAND 


By DR. R. L. SON! 


EDGED into the south-gastern 
corner of Asia between the two 
great countries of India and China 
lies a large piece of peninsular 
land famed for its picturesque 
natural scenery, richness of 
mineral wealth and the charm of 
its inhabitants, who besides are 
unique in their 


religious affinitie-^ Also, because of the extensive 
paddy cultivation in this area, the zone is aptly 
hailed as ‘the rice bowl of Asia’. Naturally divided into 
three sections, mainly because of the direction of 
its majestic mountain ranges and lordly water courses, 
the middle section of this vast tract, known till 
recently as Siam, goes today by the name of Thai- 
land. Flanked by Laos and Cambodia on the North 
and East and by Burma on the West, Thailand shares 
many a common feature with these neighbours. 
Apart from the geographical propinquity and histo- 
rical contacts amcng these, there exist many а 
common cultural trend and religious affinity. Also, 
a peculiar feature associated with this zone is that 
all the countries comprising it, though mostly akin 
to China racially, have been culturally and religious- 
ly swayed? by the influences emanating from India 
in the past. Of course, these influences were not 
limited ® to these countries alone. Powerful and 
great, irresistible and benevolent, as these were, 
these covered, more or less, the whole of Asia and 


cultural and 


even spread over parts of Europe and in distant 
Mexico in America, Thus, ‘the cultural boundaries of 
India far exceeded her geographical limits. 


INDIA’S CULTURAL SUZERAINTY 


Of all the nations of antiquity potent in their 
influence on human thought and achievements, 
India and China are the only ones alive today. While 
the dead cultures of Syria and Egypt, Greece and 
Rome, are matters of mere archaeological interest 
or historical inspiration, those of India and China 
continued without a break and are still potent and 
vitally alive. Of the two, India’s influence has de- 
cidedly been the greater, for, 
basked under the sunshine of Indian cultural suzer~/ 
ainty. Non-dictatorial in nature and invariably be- 
neficial, the Indian influences were culturally sub- 
lime and spiritually mature. Ever ready to compro- 
mise with local needs and requirements, these played 
a great role in laying solid foundations of national 
cultures in different countries. The potency of these 
influences was rooted in two causes, namely the 
maturity of Indian thought and the benevolence of 
Buddhist outlook. The Indian commercial inter- 
course, quite voluminous even in the pre-Christian 
centuries and with a wide sphere of influence in the 
international field, assumed a new meaning with the 


advent of Buddhism in India. The Hindus shortly 


followed suit in this cultural expansion. The result? | 


was a magnificent phenomenon, namely greater 
India, VIRAT-VISHAL BHARAT. 
cultural overflow from India, 


even China for long Í 


In this marvellous 4 
though the Buddhist — 
influences were in most cases predominant, the . 
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iu influence was not ‘at all inconsiderable. There 
generally a happy co-existence between the two, 
not an actual synthesis, 


The lovely country of Thailand is an excellent 
ple of the enduring influence exercised by the 


The pattern of Thai day-to-day life, though 
' the surface gives a seeming resemblance to 
гореап and American influences, is in its depths 
tainly conditioned by Indian thought and the 
dhist way of life. The beliefs, the customs, the 
of living and thinking are all what bear the 
k of influences from India harking back to the 
when India was at the height of her glory and 
ddhism the most precious jewel in her crown. 


ICAL CHANGES 


Thailand, with a population of over 20 millions 
an area rather less than that of Burma, belongs 
the Theravada group of countries and is one of 
> most powerful seats of Buddhist culture and 
thing in the world. 


` Modern historians consider Thailand from the 

century, when the Thais founded and expand- 
‘their first independent kingdom of Sukhothai. 
was the result of the revolt against the ruling 
and Khmers by the scattered Thai immigrants 
the Thai kingdom of Nanchao and the earlier 


The present king is 
М. Bhumipal Adulyadeja King Rama the IX. 


At the time the Thais assumed political autho- 
"in the country in the 13th or the early 14th 
y A.C., there was already considerable Cam- 


there. As both were highly civilized because of 
т cultural contacts with India, the Thais very 
accepted the situation as it was. As a matter 
t, not a few rulers of the Mons and the Cam- 

hs were of Indian or partly Indian blood. The 
ous result was that the Indian culture attained 
| status of great respect, which even it otherwise 
ited because of its intrinsic values. It may be said 
| а general way that the culture that the got 
rough the Mons was mostly Buddhistic and that 
għ the Cambodians mostly Brahministic. Thus 
as well as Sanskrit came to influence the Thai 
tage.And, it is not uncommon to find some Bud- 
words written. as in Sanskrit but pronounced 
in Pali, the most conspicuous examples being 
атта (Dhamina), Sraddha (Saddha), and Anitya 


was a very powerful Indian kingdom in the Pacific 
zone known by the name of Srivijai, which because of 
its Mahayanistic affiliations considerably influenced 
Thailand and Cambodia in favour of Sanskrit Bud- 
dhism. Preceding the Srivijai Period was the Dvara- 
vadi Period when the Mons in the territory of the 
Chaophya River in Thailand promoted the Theravada 
Buddhism after the fall in the 6th century A.C. of the 
Funan Kingdom, the rulers of which were either 
Indians or of Indian blood by marriage. And, it is a 
matter of historic interest that long before that, 
Emperor Asoka’s missionaries came from India and 
established a Shrine at Nakorn in Thailand in the 
3rd century B.C. This shows that Indian cultural and 
commercial missions were already at work in Thai- 
land at that early date. 


CONFLUENCE OF CULTURES 


From the above sweeping retrospect of the Thai 
history, it is evident that the country has been under 
Indian influences from remote antiquity. Of course, 
the place has been the melting pot of diverse cultural 
waves. There has been a co-mingling of cultural 
influences since the days when the Mons and Khmers, 
both civilized by influences from India, ruled the coun- 
try some 2000 years before the Thais assumed the 
sovereignty. The Mon, the Khmer, the Chinese, and 
the Indian influences all had their play. In one sense 
they were local entities: in another they, with the 
possible exception of the Chinese, were exclusively 
the product of Indian thought and culture, Therefore, 
it is not surprising that the Thais, on the assumption 
of power, formally adopted the Indian culture, giving 
it the status of the royal seal On this reared the 
superstructure of the Thai life during the last seven 
centuries. That is why the essential note of the Thai 
culture, despite the appearances to the contrary, is 
spiritual and Indian. This, besides, helped a cultural 
continuity of the Thais with their past and gave to 
them a moral stability and spiritual strength. It is 
because of the deep and powerful roots coming to 
them from distant antiquity that the Thais feel con- 
fident of the national superstructure built by them: 
this also makes them face the future with optimism. 
It is for this reason that when we talk of the history 
of Thailand, we mean not alone the story since the 
Thais began to rule but also the narration of the 
happenings for some 2000 years before that great 
event. 


MONS AND РАШ BUDDHISM 

Certainly, of the earliest inhabitants the most 
important were the Mons, through whom Pali Bud- 
dhism reached the country from India. The general 
presumption is that they were from the Telingana 
region of South India. They were greatly responsible 
for the extension of Indian maritime trade and the 
promotion of Buddhist and Indian culture in foreign 
lands. 

Of course, the Mons were not the only ones who 
extended the boundaries of Indian culture, They were 
certainly the pioneers. Waves after waves of direct as 
well as indirect Indian influences followed. Later, 
the Gupta influence reached Thailand in the 7th 
century A.C. as evidenced by the numerous images of 
the period unearthed in Thailand. Between the 7th 
and 12th centuries A.C. there was the powerful King- 
dom of Srivijai in South-East Asia, "when *Hindu 


(Shaive and Vaishnu) and Mahayana influences be- : 








A STUDY IN SPIRITUALISM AND ALLIED PHENOMENA b 


(Continued from page 219) 

Lamas try to help a dying person to leave the body 
py that route by a special rite. Both in Tibet and 
India, great importance is attached to the correct 
pronunciation of the seed formula (bija-mantra). 

Indian attitude towards mantra is described in 
а nut-shell by scholars (including even foreign scho- 
Jars like Sir John Woodroff) as "he (ie. the chanter) 
nourishes the mantra and the mantra nourishes 
him”—i.e. the mantra is made alive by correct chant- 
ing and when it is made alive it can do its work and 
also helps the chanter. 

The Tibetans have also borrowed from India 
the three mystic nadis (arteries, veins) which play 
an important part in various Yogas and psychic 
exercises. Yogic exercises are now being appreciated 
by various countries of the world. Some of the Tibe- 
tan cults could also be found amongst the Tantrics 
of India—many such cults could not be appreciated 
by anyone who does not belong to those cults. 


LEAVING BODY AT WILL 

In India (as also in Tibet) examples could be 
found where one’s soul can enter the body of an- 
other and in this connection the story of Sankra- 
charyya might be recalled. Sankracharyya had a 
cultural duel with a tantric, Madan Mishra, whose 
wife Bharati seeing her husband being worsted claim- 
ed that unless she be defeated (as wife is half-part 
ot her husband) Sankracharyya could not claim а 
victory. She saw a chance, viz. that Sankracharyya 
being an ascetic must be ignorant of Kama-shastra 
(conjugal science). On being questioned in that 
subject, Sankracharyya took a month's time, kept his 
body in a remote cave in charge of his disciples and 
entered the body of one rajah Amaruka, who was 
just dead. The rajah was resurrected to the great 
joy of his numerous wives, concubines and favou- 
rites; but it was noticed that the resurrected rajah 
was far more intelligent than the former rajah. The 
ministers and the ranees (queens) rightly under- 
stood that the soul of some ascetic had entered the 
body and would leave it when the occasion would be 
over. To avoid the latter they ordered the destruc- 
tion of all “non-living” bodies and in the nick of 
time Sankracharyya returned*to his own body. 
POWER OF CONCENTKATION 

However, the main secret of the psychic exer- 
cises, including Yogic and many other allied exer- 
cises, is the art of concentration and of correct 
chanting of the seed-formula (bija mantra). By pro- 
per concentration, suitable energy is accumulated 
which makes it possible to work wonders. In Sans- 
krita, tapa is also known as heat-producing. Talis- 
man, charm, amulet etc. for the cure of various ail- 
ments or for protection, are said to have accumulat- 
ed energy or are blessed with holy formulas for which 
the power is attained. There is a saying in Tibet that 
even a dog's tooth emits light if there be sufficient 
veneration. There, the story goes, the pious mother 
of 2 Tibetan merchant to India wanted him to bring 
some relic from India, which he forgot. Lest his mo- 
ther be disappointed, he took a tooth from the re- 
mains of a dog’s jaw lying on the road-side and 
passed it on to his mother as a tooth of Sariputta (a 
noted disciple of Buddha). The mother and all other 
villagers began to worship the tooth and ultimately 
it began to emit light. Or in other words, the concen- 
tration was such that there was enough energy to 
emit light. As a matter of fact the effect of prayers 
lies ih coficentration. By this means, soul-force be- 
comes more and more powerful. Sage Vasista let out 
soul-fome to counteract the asuric. force (military 
power) of Viswamitra and the military force had to 
give way. In the present age, the soul-force revived 
by Mahatma Gandhi was enough to set at naught 


the powerful machinery of the British Imperialists— 


rather the more coercive the method was the more. 


soul-force gained momentum in the freedom move- 
ment. 
As а matter of fact, Geeta indicates that by 


` meditation and concentration we can uplift our- 


selves and can even guide our destinies and future 


life. 

The Blessed Lord says in the Geeta, "By stead- 
fast praetice of meditation with unwavering mind 
(not moving elsewhere) a constant thought of the 
Supreme Divine Being, one goes to Him (VIII, 8).... 
The worshippers of gods (debas) go to the gods; to 
the ancestors go the ancestor worshippers; the spirit 
worshippers go to the spirits; but My worshippers 
come unto Me (IX, 25)" (Translation by Swami Pa- 
ramananda). 


“GURUDEVA” THE AFRICAN SPIRITUALIST 


In various countries religious, semi-religious and 
ghostly rites exist—some are dying out. Even somé 
countries are trying to forget or deny God. Funeral 
rites and the rites at the time of death are intended 
for the betterment of the dead in their after exis- 
tence. To the Europeans, the African *black-magic* 
is a savage rite without any value, but one wer 
catch a culprit was to make all the suspects to 
some charmed water and it won't affect anyone exe 
cept the culprit. I know of an African 
who came to India for further investigation in spiri- 
tualism. He is now dead but he has a medium W 
invokes his sou! to the benefit of distressed people. 

He is called “GURUDEVA” (Revered Spiritual 
Guide) by his admirers—as in seance his sou! initia- 
tes or ‘baptises’ living disciples in bija-mantra (seed 
formula) for spiritual uplift. Letters addressed to 


Gurudeva in sealed envelopes with blank papers for 


reply is put by the medium before the invoked soul 

(Gurudeva) and the blank papers are filled up with 

answers without breaking open the seal. Even amü- 

lets for the cure of diseases are found inside the 
sealed envelopes. 

Let me now revert to a few spiritual phenome= 

na. A relation of mine had a bad type of gastric ulcer 


` and a small amulet was dropped from the atmos- 


phere by “Gurudeva” and she was cured on 

it. I have seen photo of the invoked soul coming 
down to me. I have seen actual writing with invisible 
hand and the hand-writing is similar to that of the 
invoked soul when alive. I had obstinate asthma of 
20 years’ standing (1926-46), and the best available 
medical treatment could not cure me. I got the prese 
cription of a medicine for asthma which not only 
cured me but I am — with it. 

A gentleman of unimpeachable reliabilit told 
me that he had seen certain rite in which a tantric 
sat on the dead-body of a Chandala (man of 10% 
order) in which the dead-body began to move in its 
attempt to throw out the sitter. Lack of space does 
not permit me to multiply such instances (or to ela- 
borate the subject), but I should mention at least 
one from ancient Egypt. The grave of the boy-king 
Tutankhamen was found and in the word of Prot. 
J. C. Mardus, the famous French Egyptologist, the 
following was found inscribed at the entrance of the 
tomb by way of warning:— 

O Ye from above! O Ye being from below! 
Phantoms riding in the breast of men! Ye nh the 
cross-roads and the great highways, wa T 


beneath the shade of the night! And Ye from n 


the abysses of the west, on the fringes oy -the 


twilight, dwellers of the caverns of — 


who rouse terrors and shudderings! And ! 


walkers by night whom I shall not rame, f. 


(Continued On Page 250) - 





¬ “INDIAN CULTURAL INFLUENCES IN THAILAND 


(Continued from page 238) 


сате predominant. The Sailendra empire, the veri- 
table guardian of the maritime route to India, was 
"but an extension of this Kingdom. 


HINDU INFLUENCES : RAMAYANA 


The present religion of Thailand is Theravada 
Buddhism. However, Hindu influences from ancient 
India are still in evidence. For example, Bangkok's 
Royal Temple has. on the walls of its extensive corri- 
dors lovely frescoes depicting the whole of the 
Ramayana. Besides, Ramakiriti, as the Ramayana 
15 called in Thailand, is annually played as a drama. 
Also, Manu is an authority on Law, and the kings 
feel a genuine pride in assuming the title of Ramo. 
And, Hanuman of the Ramayana story stil has a 
peculiar fascination for the people who are specially 
fond of the mask shows with the monkey-prince as 
the central figure. Of course, the mask plays are 
quite popular in Thailand. However, the story mostly 
ds from the Ramayánda or a local modification of 
some episode from there, and the dress invariably 
is from Indian models. It seems the high ethical 
tone and the martial episodes of the Ramayana are 
the causes of its universal popularity in Thailand, 
where the people certainly love heroism in the con- 
text of human instincts and ethical values, which 
‘the epic impressively depicts and expounds. Even 
ШЕ kings have been considerably interested in the 
Ramayana. . The best known of the present mask- 

ES of it was written by King Rama VI, who based 
work on the classical Ramayana of Valmiki. May 
also be stated that there are at least four Thai 
versions of the Ramayana. The Indian epic of the 
Mahabharata, though. comparatively less popular, is 
also avallable in Thai translation. Apart from these 
dian literary influences, there still linger on some 
rahministie ideas and ceremonials. Also, the visi- 
or to Thalland may find as decorations of the door 
and window panels of some Buddhist temples some 
Кора gods. .This should not lead to the 
lief that those gods are worshipped by the Bud- 
sts in Thailand. 'They are merely there as a part 
of the Buddhist mythology wherein Hindu gods 
worship the Buddha. 


MUSIC AND DANCE STYLES 


Coming to musie, the Thai musical] instruments, 
particufarly the percussion and the rhythmic ones, 
are not unlike those used in Burma, and we dare 
say that the originals of both had their birth in 
а. However, the national genius has devised a 
tem of music which is quite fascinating and 
uliarly Thai. It has its own style of expression, 
d the traditional style has been helped in its pre- 
tion by being taken down in Western notation. 
classical dances in Thailand are the most fasci- 
nating, so much so that the spectators feel trans- 
rted to the colourful court of Indra in the heavens. 
e style of dance and the dresses worn are after 
ient. Indian models, .and the significance though 
parently sensual is really spiritual. 


BANSKRITIC NAMES AND WORDS 


Works of art and. culture in Thailand are 
aden’. of Indian classical influences. Also, Sans- 
crit and Pali form a considerable coefficient. of the 

tional language. Not a few names of persons and 
places'are rooted in these languages. Thus, Sukho- 
ai, the name of the ancient capital, spells in Sans- 
кт rit Sukh-udai, meaning the Dawn of Happiness. 
ind, Dhonburi, the. name of the last kingdom, is the 
Tha phonetic of the Sanskrit Dhan-puri, meaning 


A Buddhist Pagoda rebuilt on a bigger scale 
to house the origina! pagoda — a smaller one. 


‘Chedi? is the word for ‘Pagoda’ in Thai. 
the Prosperous City. And, the words such as Ganit, 
Vyakarn, Bhumishastra, Ayu, Praman, Sadharan, 
Shilp, Jan, Rashtra, Mantri, Surashira, Guru, 
Acharya, Patra, Nayak, and Adhipati are quite sug- 
gestive of Indian influences. Also, names and words 
such as Dhammaniyom, Prempridi, Vira, Arun, Pra- 
bhanda, Vichitra, Suvijja, Sunanda, Sdanghavasi, 
Srivicharn, Dharmasakti, Indra, Suriyabodhi, Suri- 
ndra, Nilawant, Ashok, Bharat, Asha, Lakshmi, Swarg, 
and Nagar are quite suggestive. So are the names 
of the roads such as Prabhat Lane, Suriyawongse 
Road, Rajaprasong Road etc. Also, it is a pleasant 
surprise to know the names of some of the leading 
hotels as Ratanakosin, Suriyanond, and Erawan. The 
last, the best hotel in the country, derives its name 
from the Saka's or Indra’s famed elephant of the 
Indian mythology. This mythological elephant is 
stated to have 33 heads to accommodate the 33 gods 
of the Tavatimsa Heaven as the mahouts of Indra. 
Each head had seven tusks, each tusk carried seven 
lotus plants, each plant seven flowers, each flower 
seven petals, on each of which danced seven fairies. 
Such a fantastic imagination, originally Worked up 
in India, catches the imagination of CU tae No 
wonder, the Thais have a hotel to this name. And 
certainly it is an experience te reside in thi hotel, 
for, it gives a foretaste of Indra's heaven on earth. 

Leave alone the Thais! Even the UNO Їп Tha!- 
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‚ land seem to have been infected by the Indian influ- 
ences, for, they have named the magnificent Hall of 
their specialized Agency ECAFE ‘Sala Santitham, an 
Indian expression meaning ‘The abode of Реасе’. 
The fifth Conference of the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists which the author . attended as a Distin- 
guished Visitor from Burma, was held in November 
last in this hall, decidedly the best in Asia for inter- 
national gatherings. 


INDIAN THOUGHT DOMINATES 


The more. one studies the Thai people and their 
culture, the more will one be inclined to the belief 
that Indian thought really played a dominant role 
in modelling the outlook of the Thai race. Of 
course, such influences are also discernible in Burma, 
as a matter of fact, more or less, in the whole of 
South-East Asia. However, an impartial study gives 
the unmistakable impression that though Burma is 
culturally near to India, Thailand is nearer still, Of 
course, there are special reasons to account for such 
a state. 


The Thais accept it as a matter of national pride 
to trace their cultural foundations to the celebrated 
visit of Emperor Asoka’s missionaries, Venerables 
Sonna and Uttara, to Nakorn Pathom, the oldest 
Buddhist shrine in Thailand, which has recently been 
renovated to magnificent proportions. While on our 
pilgrimage to this sacred site last year, our thoughts 
instinctively moved to the golden days of Asoka, 
when the sublime message of the Buddha radiated 
far and wide from its homeland in Indig through 
her wonderful missionaries, who undaunted by the 


hazards of perilous journeys covered almost the 
whole civilized world with e happy as well as 


glorious. : 
NAKORN PATHOM SHRINES 


It was a moving experience to witness the ancl- 
ent shrine at Nakorn Pathom being worshipped as 
the most sacred in the country, sacred not alone 
because of being the oldest but because of having in 
it the Relics of the Buddha, the greatest son of 
India, brought to Thailand on the conclusion of the 
Third Buddhist Sangaáyana (Synod) in India under 
the patronage of the greatest ruler in history, namely 
Emperor Asoka of India. As we worshipped with 
ardent devotion, a thrill of joy ran up the spine and 
an indescribable peace perfused our mind. The place 
really has a charming spiritual atmosphere of its 
own. Since the auspicious day two thousand and 
two hundred years back, when the sacred relics were 
deposited there by the sacred hands of the great mis- 
sionaries from India, to today, the repository has 
been venerated by innumerable devotees. Almost all 
the Thais and Mons and Khmers and others who 
inhabited the country throughout the generations, 
the kings, the monks and the laity, men as well as 
women and even children, the rich and the poor, the 
high as well ùs the low, all had wended their feet to 
the place, with their hearts overflowing with devo- 
tion, their" hands clasped in veneration and with 
flowers and lights and incense, and their heads bowed 


in humility and spiritual contemplation. What à 
tremendous thanksgiving .offered ‘to the. Buddha! 
“Is it not as well an expression of gratitude to Indja; - 
which produced the Buddha?”. We reflected in 
silence. And, what a wonder! Even the very dust | 
of the place is considered eternally sanctified by the 
touch of the sacred feet of the great Indian Spiritual 
emissaries of Dhammasoka. Everyone in Thailand, - 
from the King downwards, éonsiders ít an honour 
and a privilege to worship at the Shrine.- Even the 
present King once put on tobes.of a monk for 2 ' 
fortnight and went to worship there. It -was a 
moving experience for thé’ people to "witness the = 
sovereign of the land, with the yeHow тореѕ on and- 
the alms-bowl in-hand; devotedly and gracefully ^ 
walking barefooted to the spot hallowed by Indian ^ 
and Buddhist associations in the distant: past. 1 


ANSWER TO ALL QUESTIONS 


Nakorn Rathom. is verily: the: corner-stone of - 
Indian influences in Thailand. It is as well the 
answer to all questions опе influence of Buddhism 
in the country. If anyone. asks .questions such. as 
why there is so much Buddhism in Thailand, why so 
many shrines in. the country, why the Buddha images 
of all sizes and makes:outnumber the human popula- 
tion in the land, why the architecture and scuipture, 
dance and drama, music arid -masked shows, even the 
embroidery and jewellery, cutlery and crockery, bear ~ 
more or less the impress of Indian or Buddhist influ- ~ 
ence, why the language of the Thais has. so many 
words and expressions derived from the Pali and 
Sanskrit of India, and why. the dress-of/the people 
til the last century was somewhat.Indian and. why 
their mode of greeting is:ever today Indian, we- point 
to Nakorn Pathom for the answer, for, Nakorn Pathom. 
is not ony the most ancient. and sacred : shrine. іп 
glory of the Buddha but also the most ancient memo- _ 
rial in honour of the Indian influences in :Thailand, - 


BUDDHISM, THE NATION’S HEARTBEAT 


The Thai life is evidently Keyed to the Buddhist < 
values. Its creative powers are substantially influ- ^ 
enced by the Buddhist thought. Buddhism verily is 
the heartbeat of the ration: it regulates ' ‘the moral 
pulse-rate of the people. It is not an artifice but 
gone deep into the national psychology: And, the 
benevolent impulse deep down: іп: the heart of the 
nation is well borne out by the majesty the Thai life 
wears on the surface. This has given. not only 
dignity but also moral fragrance and spiritual aroma 
to their life. No wonder, the Thais. are -classed .as 
one of the most lovable people on the surface of.the 
earth. Hospitable, kindhearted, intelligent, radiant 
with smiles, and very.pious, they indeed are remark- 
able. They are besides q- people. who have found the 
secret of happiness in the midst of trials and tribu- 
lations of life and the ups and downs of fortune: 
this is because they do not easily lose. hold of Ше 
footstand of the eternal verities of ‘anicea’ (change), 
‘dukkha@’ (suffering), and алайа. (unselfishness) 
taught to them by Buddhism; : 


INDIA'S EASTWARD CULTURAL FLOW 

From the observations’ made above it is obvious 
that the Thai life is richly interwoven with Indian 
influences. These influences, however, are not of 
today, nor were. these. imparted in-the near past. = 


These came to Thailand when Indid was fn'the goldefi ^^ j 


period of her history. The age.of the Buddha and Fi 
of Asoka, the epochs of: “Kanishka; Harsha. and. 
Guptas, mark the glorious past of India. Then India i 























































ut ; 
{ег, and. the greatest in cultural sphere. “While 
endent with peace and prosperity at home, her 
chant navies plied over the great oceans touching 
the great ports of call in the Pacific, the Far East 
well as in the West as far as Rome and beyond : 

г missionaries, inspired ру the ideal of ‘service 
ove self’ went far and wide sharing the cultural 
id spiritual treasures of India with the whole world: 


great kingdoms and empires on foreign soils, 
ere their name is venerated to this day. India 
ternally in the eyes of the world because of the 
beautiful flower of the human race, the Buddhu, 
e produced, because of the Asoka she gave birth 
the like of whom as a ruler the world has yet to 
oduce, and because of the long line of saints and 
es, reformers and scholars who sprang up from 
Sacred soil. 


EBB TIDE SETS IN 


In due course, however, the law of ‘anicca’ 
е) brought evil days to India, and she found 
rself under the heel of the conquerors. For 
turies she was in terrible difficulties : there was 
consequence an appreciable ebb in the flow of her 
tural and spiritual life; so much so that she even 
ot her most glorious son, the Buddha, mostly 
cause of whom her name was glorified in whole of 
апа: abroad. In а dark period as this, obviously, 
cultural flow from her ceased to Thailand as to 
r places. Now that India has once more come 
her own, there is every hope that the old ties 
again be revived and promoted. But, this shall 
be possible when India becomes fully conscious 
the glory of Buddhism as a force to be reckoned 
th in the cultural life of Asia. During the last 300 
5, while India was battling with difficulties at 
e and stepping back culturally and spiritualiy 
use of those difficulties, Buddhism continued 
perimenting on foreign soils in the context of 
erse and even adverse conditions. In keeping with 
spirit of Indian culture, wherever it went it 
voured to serve and not to impose itself on 
"That is why we find that in Thailand, as іп 
places, the Indian influences changed form, 
ugh the substratum remained Indian. Гог 
ple, in sculpture, while the iconography remain- 
ndian, the style assumed local character.. The 
me is true of the language, the classical drama and 
b in general. That is why not a single image of 
e Buddha cast, sculptured, or engraved in Thailand 
be found to be an exact replica of the original 
India. Certainly, the culture in Thailand, with all 
fiona of Indian — in it, is frank!y 
tio 


Eaux it must be азаа, is not a static 
E itis a dynamic phenomenon. Even today in 
nd there are influences at work to give new 
ns to the traditiona] art. In the context of 
ftorts, it is not possible to say as to what the 
ure pattern of Thai art shall be like. However, 
conjecture can be proffered that even though it 
comes. absolutely - necessary to harmonise the 
cal forms with the modern needs, it shall 
ips never be possible to completely eradicate the 
vein of Indian influences from the Thai art. 
over, the Temple and the Shrine, which have 
the энн. expressio ‘of the Thai art in the 








the adventurers from India became the founders 


we: 





* in: "nees, when 
re minor rts connected with jewellery, silver-ware, 
textile, pottery, lacquer-work etc. become modernisad. 


SPRINGS OF THAI LIFE 


` In conclusion, India radiated, to the Thai nation 
and their pre-Thai ancestors, who themselves 
were Indians or inspired by Indian ideals, countless 
influences in the cultural, commercial, and religious 
fields, which enduringly conditioned the Thai way of 
life and thought. These direct influences from 
India were further reinforced by indirect Buddhist 
influences via Ceylon, Cambodia and Bürma. Even 
though the roots of the Thai culture are substanti- 


ally Indian, the growth from these has not strictly . 


followed the Indian models. While the ethico- 


spiritual as well as the material values inspiring the |. 
Thais have been in the past mostly Indian, ` the |. 


forms these took in the Thai hands have been mostly - 
national. However, it will not be easy to understand 
the springs of Thai life without a proper understand- 
ing of Buddhism in the context of Indian culture. 
It is not a matter of small consequence that the 
Indian influences of the past have endured in Thai- 
land despite a protracted cultural blackout for 
centuries from India. And, the greatest “thing is 
that these influences can well be used now as the 
foundations for the growth of good and healthy rela- 
tions between India and Thailand. Such a growth 
shall be to the lasting benefit of both the parties. 
While India, verily the rising sun in the East in the 
sphere of international influence and prestige, and 


still inspired by the great values coming to her as | 


her precious heritage from the past, may be of consi- 
derable assistance to Thailand in the future, India 
herself will have much to re-learn in certain values 
which she transmitted to Thailand and other coun- 
tries in the past. Buddhist thought and the con- 
comitant Indian culture have given to the Thais a 
temperament which makes them happy and vivaci- 
ous, a social order which apart from being caste-free 
gives social equality to all, and an outlook which 
makes them íace the challenge of life with smiles 
and hopes.. They have admirably synthesised the 
joys of secular existence with the spiritual needs of 
life. Equal in love and work, they dance and sing 
their way through life, however pleasant or inclement 
it might be.  Wreathed in smiles, they bear their 
burdens happily, while working their way to the 
eternal peace and bliss of Nibbana. Such an outlook 
is certainly not a general feature in India today, 
though initially it was India that imparted it to 
Thailand and other countries in her neighbourhood 
through the vehicle of Buddhism. India shall cer- 
tainly be the happier through the re-learning of this 
message which she lost in the dark age of her history. 
Also a look back at the Thai art, particularly the 
dance, the drama, and the sculpture, will enrich 
with impressions of her own glorious past. And, the 
hope is that through the return of such beneficial 
social and cultural influences, India shall attain to: a 
social unity and national consolidation as perhaps 
never dreamt of before. This certainly eshal» duly 
equip her with the requisite strength and courage, 
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“THIS BUSINESS OF BEING A PRODUCER-STAR 


. hundred years behind usually becomes more than & 
‘fashion or a custom. Human beings. are involuntarily 


RANKLY I am not much of a 
writer. That art of writing is a 
specialised art in which a film 
artiste like myself may dabble 
only occasionally. But I am happy 
to tell people in the cool evening 
of my career in the films a few 
things more in a mood of remi- 
* niscing than anything else. 

Circumstance: have made me a producer of films. 
To tell you the truth I never intended to be one but 
it happened with me just as it has happened with 
many film artistes all over the world. One fine 
morning I found myself not only a producer but a 
Serious planner of films that I would produce in the 
years following. And once I ‘chose to don the 
producer's.garb there could not be, in all conscience, 
any going back for me. I had to apply myself as 
seriously as I could to the task that Fate imposed 

on me. : 3 : 
І am often asked whether I find producing more 
congenial than acting. It was my good fortune to 
both produce and act in a number of pictures. I am 
not quite sure if I should give a direct answer. I am 
inclined to think that both. producing and acting are 
imbued with the same principle—how to make a film 


good for the audience. In that the producer and the 


artiste are voyagers on the same boat or boats: that 
ply on the same waters though looking a bit. unlike 
one another. So I have tried to identify my two jobs 
in the same picture. Of course there is the commer- 
cial side of a film with its contracts, dates, date-cards, 
production, advertisement and release. These fall 
within the purview of the producer and not the 
artiste. So far as these affairs are concerned, I have 
learned to bifurcate my work, dividing it: equally bet- 
ween the business side of production and its execu- 
tional side on the set including myself as an artiste 
at the command of the director. I shall request you 
all to credit me with my humble claim that I have not 
‘consciously neglected any part of my two-fold job. 


PRODUCING OR ACTING 


№ Now to the question whether I find it happier to 


oduce than to act or vice versa. You can realise 
that it is very difficult to forget and give up’ one’s 
primary calling. For me it is acting, I wish I could 
‘say it was not, But as you know if a person has once 
‘gone through grease and paint he or she will con- 
tinue to-swell them for years. But in spite of my 
temptation for occasional acting I am not prepared to 
face the camera іп any and every film. After so 
many years of acting I want to do only a few roles 
and selected ones in which I may not do inappro- 
priately, So when the question of playing in the 
role of Annada Didi in Sreekanta arose I thought, 
here was a role invested with such tragic grandeur 
and literary tenderness as I should take up. I really 
want to play only now and then and, as I said, in.a 
very restricted way. 


may have answered indirectly the question whe- - 


I 
finer І love ‘producing more than acting or. whether 


it is the other way round. No one who has been an | 


artiste whether 6f the film or of the stage can ever 
Ove anything more than acting. I have been much 


turned backwards in thought by the very composi- 


, tion of their minds. In my leisure as also in course __ 


of gossip.in familiar circles I am prone to look back. 

Many many. years ago I started in films when I was 

scarcely nine or ten.. That was in a fgmed devotional 

film of the silent days. That was just a beginning. 

After that I appeared in just a few films including 

Rishiri Prem. I found my геа] break . in 
Manmoyee Girls School (the first ‘version of 

course), а film which in those days became 

a craze . with a public who had just begun 

to be film conscious. I did à small number of 

films earlier than Manmoyee Girls School but it was 

in the latter film followed by Mukti that I feel I really: 

found my acting feet. Mukti brought me in contact 

with that masterly talent in Indian‘ films, namely 

Pramathes Barua. Barua was kind enough to make 

me his heroine in another remarkable film of those 

days, Sesh Uttar (Hindi—Jawab). To Sri Devaki Bose © 
also my gratefulness will evér be directed because it 

was his unmatched capacity for coaching that 

brought me a good deal of  self-assurdnce in films 

like Vidyapati, Sapuray and much later in Chandra 

Sekhar. In those days New Theatres was the 

centre of many*film notables of later years. My work 

with Sri Nitin Bose in Parichay; with Sri Phani 

Majumdar in Sathi (Hindi—Street Singer) and with : 
Sri Hem. Chunder im Рағајау was charming experience 

and quite instructive too. In later years I was in 

Sri Sushil Majumdar's Jogajog which scored a hit, © 
in several pictures directed by Sri Premen Mitra and 

in a number of films directed Бу Sri Niren Lahiri. 

Pictures I have produced make quite-a bunch. These `- 
are Ananya, Bamuner Meye; Mejdidi, Asha, Naba : 
Bidhan, Andhare Alo, Darpachurna, Debatra, Rajlak- 
shmi-o-Sreekanta and the -Puja release Sreekanta 
based on ‘the early phases of Sreekanta’s life, 


RESPECTABLE BUSINESS 


Thus I had a good many films which I acted in 
апа [ог produced. I did not, however, appear in апу, 
Bombay-made Hindi films although I remember with 
gratitude a number of goodly offers from. notable 
film-makers of the place. I just thought, rightly or 
wrongly, 16 is not for me to know, that I more properly 
belonged to Bengal and would much rather confine 
my activities there. i 

Being a producer is not such a ridiculous affair 
as many of the producers: find themselves being des-. 
cribed as initiators of. The manufacturer can never be 
open to ridicule unless he (or she) moves in a suici- 
dal way. Making films is a highly respectable and 
responsible business provided one does not proceed in 
a hasty, amateurish and self-deluding way. The path 
to success in film-making is slippery beyond debate 
and one has got to insure oneself in so many ways. 
The first and foremost safeguard is. а fool-proof story. . 
People sometimes comment that I have seldom cast. 
my eyes outside & Sarat Chandra story. They are 
partly though not wholly right and you know why. 
It is the magic touch of a Sarat story that made all 


^ the difference. 


I believe that the coming days are not going to 
be dark for our films. Our race has never been found · 


' wanting in artistic effort. The Bengali film of | to- 


morrow is expected to prove a typical result of this - 
artistic effort, thus justifying its present brave fight 
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FILMS FOR CHILDREN 


By MADHU BOSE 


Tis a very happy sign that. а keen 
interest is taken today, both by 
the Government and by private 
organisations for children's enter- 
tainment. So far as stage shows 
are concerned, valuable contribu- 
tions have been made by the 
Children’s Little Theatre and by 
a few other private organisations. 
But unfortunately, very little progress has been made 
for the entertainment and education of children 
through the medium of films. Today, films are one 


of the strongest mediums not only for entertainment 
but also for education. No other medium offers the 
same opportunities and possibilities. 


Recently the Prime Minister said that books, with 
colourful illustrations should be published for children 
on “Wild Life". Books certainly have their own 
values, but films, more than books or a lecture, 
exercise a stronger influence on the minds of children 
in their formative years. 


‘In this connection, it is gratifying to note that 
our Prime Minister has also awarded a Gold Medal 
with cash prize for the best children’s film produced 
every year. The award was declared a few years 
ago. But few made the grade. Some have received 
Certificates of Merit. The reason for this I feel, is 
that before producers rush to make films on a fixed 
formula or theory, as to what is good or bad for 
children, they should undertake an intensive research 
into all available materials. 


Producers of children’s films should not assume 

i the role of a teacher. It is most important that he 

should get to know children as children are. The 

most important qualification for a producer of child- 

» ren's film is, he must know the child's heart and what 

makes him tick. Then only can he successfully enter 

a child's heart as a friend, and not as a guardian or 
@ mere professional entertainer. 


When children’s films are being judged, it is 
essential to remember that while adults can decide 
whether a film is fit for children to see or sufficiently 
well produced to help train good film taste, only child- 
ren can judge whether it provides them with good 
entertainment. Ideally speaking, the critic should sit 
with 2 child augience and watch their reactions. 


JUVENILE LITERATURE 
When we Speak of entertainment for children, we 


stories. Nor can we ignore juvenile literature when 
producing juvenile films. Luckily in our country there 
is no dearth of suitable literary material—mytho- 
logical, folk, biographical, fairy tales, jungle stories 
etc. — for making films of special appeal to juvenile 
audiences. 


A child’s mind, being free from convention, 
roams in a world of imagination. Why do children 
like Cartoon films? Because they like to see animals 
endowed with not only human intelligence, but also 
with the power of speech. Children like fairy tales 
because they want to believe that fairies are not 
living beings, and they are endowed with super-human 
powers of conferring boons. They also imagine the 
existence of monsters and giants, whom they enjoy 
seeing killed. 


Children are romantic, for they expect every 
fairy tale to have its Princess and Prince Charming. 
Children are also instinctively chivalrous because 
they invariably adore the hero who daringly oes to 
the rescue of the damsel in distress. 


In my experience, the films that appeal most to 


children are films dealing with children and animals. 
The reason for this is that children are then able 
to identify themselves with a character, human: or 
animal. Adventure appeals to all ages, all over the 
world but fantasy only to a small group. Of course, it 
must be remembered that each child is an individual 
and it is dangerous to generalise on the taste of 
child audiences. There also appears to be a marked 
difference in the tastes of boys and girls, though both 
enjoy Cartoons and adventure films. 


No film can be deemed truly designed for child- 
ren if the producers are consciously aiming at distri- 
bution to adult audiences. Children’s film produc- 
tions should be made Solely for children between the 
ages of five and twelve in India. Nonetheless, a good 
children’s film can have a great appeal to adults, as 
in the case of ‘Alibaba and the 40 Thieves’ which has 
provided entertainment to children and adults alike 
all over the world. 


SHORT DURATION 


Films made specially for children must neces- 
sarily be of short duration. Children’s patience, even 
with a film of sustaining. interest, ought not to be 
tazed for more than ONE HOUR. 


Photography should be light, bright, clear and 
easy to understand. The composition of each shot 
should be simple so that the audience can select 


immediately the action which is essential to the plot. 
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OUR FILMS AT THE CROSS ROADS | 


By 


HERE will be no two opinions on 
the statement that the Bengali 
film production industry has been 
under the influence of newer. and 
newer thought currents for the 
last. three years. Despite her 
material insufficiency -and other 
features of fallen fortune our 
State has never been found want- 
ing in artistic effort and creative fulfilment. It is said 
that today Bengal has the largest number of instinc- 
tive poets whose pens do not betray them though a 
hearty meal is a consistent absentee. It is in the 
nature of the people—in the soil from which they 
draw artistic sustenance imperceptively—that they 
pursue Art as an act of faith. 


POPULAR CONSCIENCE 


So when films became altogether a monotonous 
affair, built upon certain set formulae, the call must 
have gone in a sure but silent manner from the re- 
cesses of popular consCience to move the films into a 
new channel, There was.a time when the intelligentsia 
of the old province of Bengal had practically nothing 
to do with the indigenous films, In a way they may 
be said to have thousht it a waste of time to buy 
tickets for a locally produced film, They flocked to the 
English language films and wrote literature on Chap- 
lin and Garbo. But the emergence of new-look  pic- 
tures—the handiwork of Such masters as P. C. 
Barua and Devaki Bose principally—under the ban- 
ner of New Theatres soon gave birth to a refreshed 
outlook in film-making. Barua, D.K.B, Nitin Bose 
and Hem Chunder together made New Theatres films 
bear the hall-mark of a new polished outlook, For 
years this process went to be followed by certain in- 

-dependent producers like M.P.P. to  intensify the 
search for newer forms in picture-making. Almost a 
decade passed with not very dynamic or revolutioniz- 
ing things happening in filmdom. 


`. Bimal Коуз Udayer Pathay which came to 
prove an epitome of the new thought currents in de- 
termining the theme of a film proved a tasteful fare. 
Soon they began to work up on his model—a story 
overshadowing the personal and domestic aspects of 
a film theme. Films started becoming more imperso- 
nal and meant for collective thinking, even thinking 
on the class basis. But in the hands of the inept many 


-such füms became mere slogans and vaguely objective —— 


N. K. G. 


humour, inconsequential witticism—but seldom any- _ 


thing that touched the inmost core of the peoples _ 


sensibilities. Imaginably, the thoughtful ones bided - ү 
their time hoping all the while that the hour was ripe. _ 
for a new effort, a new style and a new ideal, 


POWERFUL EXEMPLAR 


The emergence of the utterly new style of direc- 
tion, suggestive of a total departure from the static 
mode, with which the name of Satyajit Roy has come - 
to be associated must be acknowledged to be the direct 
repudiation of the old and now discarded method. 
Gone was the formula as though a super magician _ 
had waved his wand: and things wore a new look - 
overnight. As expected and in conformit; with the 
happening in other cinematically advanced countries, | 
realism became the key-note of all depictions. The 
attempt to make a film around a homely theme with 
plenty of photographic scope was not new. But the 
style the attempters had recourse to was certainly 
new—refreshingly new like the next spring's leaves 
and twigs. And as the best and most powerful exemp- 
lar of that new style no film has to be remembered _ 
longer and more endearingly than Bibhuti Bhusan's 
Pather Panchali which Satyajit Roy transcribed on 
the screen so memorably well. Pather: Panchali is 
likely to stay for a long time as an example of the 
newest outlook in Bengali film. This can be said even 
three years after the film was released. It remains 


the model of a leisurely, unhurried style of shot- 


taking coupled with depiction of the  minutest de= 
tails with their bearing on the spirit of the theme. 
Unfortunately some directors thought that the main 
appeal of Pather Panchalilay in its mere objective 
details. They chose to forget that the film had a 
good many simple virtues which compounded make 
а film of classic grace and value. 


CONTINUAL PROCESS 3 

There is no doubt that since that. film was releas- E 

ed а new trend became discernible in film-making. As _ 

stated above, a crop of films was soon produced inc 
quick succession on the model of ‘Pather Бар 


_ with the village is the locale. M 





“OUR FILMS AT THE CROSS ROADS 


ome rooted among most film producers and directors 
today. This.has been a continual process and no pro- 
ducer “would: be much interested if ‘the story-writer 
cannot convince him about “new angles” in a definite 


The’ sum total of making films with the much 

. publicized new look has not, however, proved valuable 
from the commercial viewpoint. Some of these films 
were highly praised fôr their attempts to tread new 
grounds but the producers became disappointed. at 
their generally non-remunérative nature. Many began 
o say that the realistic film was not pleasant to sit 
hrough when. produced by.the Score, The style of 
elineation looks so uniform in a general way that 

. soon it produces a reaction of monotony. If the opi- 
n of this school is fo be valued the stylized realis- 

tic film should be sparingly made and be directed by 
proved sensitive directors with an undoubted literary 
consciousness. But шапу: tried: their hands at it obvi- 


_.., It is.a sad reflection, That а movement, which had 
its origin in the urge for betterment of pictures with 
‘an eye to progress as it is understood in films, should 
fall-from ‘public grace is enough to cause anxiety to 
people. who love jo şee; our films wear a new coat of 
lamour—the glamour of artistic splendour. Is it 
‘sufficient to say that the new-look picture did not 
find a lasting popularity because the makers failed to 
vest.it with the proper qualities? Certainly not. A 
way out of this deadlock in film thinking must. be 
ound and quickly. We had had enough of advice given 
‘апа taken to. determine which. films should pay and 
‘please at the same time. Experience has shown that 
the formula of suggestions about how to make a good 
is as faulty and-infructuous as that followed by 
Ftain producers and directors while making a film. 
he guarantee of film success might be sought, if at 
, Within the frame of the'selected story, its execu- 
tion, the casting, the director and all the technical 
things about it. In meeting the challenge of the hour 
what to produce and how—nothing can be more 
fective than the inherent quality of the planner of 
‘picture; He can only delve.into the recesses of his 
ought and evolve for himself and his group what 
оша be the exact shape of his picture. It rests on 
1e individual concerned who wants to produce or 
direct а film-to find out for himself what should be 
the particular ingredients of his picture. He will 
shlight his film with qualities, as he considers pro- 
“necessary and” adequate for his theme, А film 
‘ers from another .in.direct proportion to the 
versity of their themes. So the statement of any 
rmula would be improper. 


`. The.central.fact of the-moment is. that another. 
urt. of new effort is need: 
enable to a hu 


FILMS FOR CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 245) 


composition give a sense of satisfaction to most 
children, The presentation must be easy to follow. 

Night scenes and dark pictures are puzzling to 
young audiences and frequently fail to hold attention. 
The essence of any good film is a story told in pic- 
tures. A satisfactory plot for a children’s film must 
develop by means of pictures rather than by means 
of dialogues or commentary, 

One of the chief pleasures in looking at a film 
is to be able to identify one’s self with the characters 
on the screen. Obviously, children identify them- 
selves more easily with child characters, but these 
characters must be children’s children and not sort 
of children adults like to see. ET 

In order that all members of the audience may 
find a character after their own heart, it is useful 
to have a story which involves a wide age range of 
children. Both boys and girls like to see adolescents 
slightly older than themselves. They enjoy watching 
both young children and very old people, to whom 
they can feel superior and protective. They have a 
sympathy for animals. 

Natural sound, especially bird song, appeals to 
children. So does music which is so fitted to the 
picture that the eye and ear are satisfied simul- 
taneously. 


EXCLUSIVE SHOW HOUSES 

There should be cinema houses exclusively ‘for 
children, where only films specially meant for child- 
теп would be shown. Then the labelling of films 
‘Adults only’ would not be necessary. Talking of 
films labelled ‘A’ (Adults only) for exhibition in 
cinema houses, I have often observed that such films 
arouse а morbid curiosity amongst children, which 
make them think that some facts of life were being 
kept hidden from them. So invariably there is 2 
large queue of teen-agers (usually between 12 and 18) 
in front of the booking office, particularly, 3rd and 
4th classes. 

In judging which is good and bad for children‘s 
entertainment we are prone to forget that unlike 
grown-ups, children do not possess inhibited minds. 
When I say children, I mean between the ages of 5 
and 12. At this age they do not understand the plot, 
motivation and characterisation of adult films. Their 
eyes may be amused by action of the screen, but 
their minds remain passive. On the other hand such 
films labelled 'A' have a morbid and bad moral effect 
on the minds of so-called Adults — specially between 
the ages of 12 and 25. І therefore wonder whether 
films certified for ‘Adults only are really good jor 
adults and. bad for children, 

Production of children's film is a new idea in 
this country. Naturally, therefore, producers could 
be expected to have a certain initial hesitation in 
investing capital in an experimental enterprise. How- 
ever, I still think that if children’s films are made 
on proper lines, they could prove to be. successful 
financial propositions in our country as well. 

Private capital is at present shy because of the 
inexperience of the Indian producers in this parti- 
cular line. However, it is a welcome sign that the 
Government appear to feel the need for children’s 
films. Government could give a start in two ways. 
Either they could undertake the production of such 
films by enlisting the services of film qirectprs with 
a special aptitude for this subject, which is more 
delicate and complex than the production of conven- 
tional feature films, or they might app h those 
producers and directors who are interested in, and 
capable of, producing such films. Through mutual 





THE FADING COLOUR BAR 


By CHARLES NEWTON 


UCH unnecessary bitterness has 
been caused in recent months 
because of supposed discrimination 
by some clubs in Caleutta against 
a pigmented skin. This is far from 
a local problem. In the U.SA, 
South Africa, and, astonishingly, 
in Britain, the colour of the skin 
has been the focal point in ugly 
race riots. 
Curiously, an African, Mr. C. Sumner Stone Jr., 
а research scholar, in an article in a Bombay weekly, 
now accuses Indians, too, of the very sin people in 
this country have been protesting against—colour dis- 
crimination. He says: ‘Newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertisements always show very light-skinned or white 
Indian models both in pictures and illustrations. 
Weekly, in the classified matrimonial columns, adver- 
tisers seek brides who must be "fair". Brown-skinned 
movie actors are powdered to an amazing white soft- 
ness. In describing a person, Indians will speak as 
contemptuously of his “black skin" as a white Missis- 
sipian’. 


Mr. Stone says that Indian students at American 
universities ‘assiduously avoid sustained contacts with 
Negroes’, and prefer the company of white students. 
In India, African students are ‘put into quarantine’ 
and are treated in a manner, in the words of another 
Negro student, that ‘would bring tears to your eyes’. 


ARTIFICIAL FUSION 


These are regrettable and grave charges. But, 
unfortunately, few people care to probe this dis- 
tressing problem. Negroes in America and South 
Africa demand wholesale integration with the rest of 
the population, the withdrawal of all forms of 
segregation, and, in South Africa, abrogation of the 
hated apartheid laws. Drastic measures such as these, 
though eminently desirable in theory, present obvi- 
ous difficulties in practice. To attempt racial fusion 
artificially, through legislation, is no solution of a 
problem that has far deeper roots. Because though 
people of different hues may live together, they may 
not necessarily like one another. Therefore, it would 
be better to approach this problem with more caution, 
and strive to cultivate a mental condition that would 
be appreciative of factors creating such sharp differ- 
ences in colour and physiognomy. 


Prejudice is born of ignorance, and colour or racial 
prejudice is, after all, displayed by the half-educated 
all over the world. Therefore, legislation will not 
produce the desired results. At the same time, it 
must be 


crimination. Because of greater material wealth anii 


in consequence, a higher standard of living, people - Я 


UM 


of European descent are averse to living in proximity, - 
or fraternizing, with Asians and Africans. This aver- - 
sion has nothing at all to do with the colour of the 
skin, because many Asians are lighter in hue than . 
Europeans like southern Italians, Spaniards, de 
Rumanians, and others of those parts. Thus, it is 
quite plain that with economic prosperity and a higher 
standard of living, a closer association” between people 


of different races becomes more practicable. 
SUBTLE WAYS OF INTEGRATION ' 


In any event, what the Negroes in the U.S.A. and 
the pigmented classes in South Africa are trying to 


attain overnight, metaphorically speaking, is being _ 


attained more subtly in other ways. The steamship, 
the airplane, the telephone and a speedy postal sys- 


tem have combined to shrink the world to such an | 


extent that we can speak to people in the most dis- 
tant parts and can girdle the globe in a few days. In 
recent years the tremendous amount of inter-State 
travel—89 million people travelled along commercial 
airlines in 1958—has brought the peoples of the world 
closer than ever before. Inter-racial marriages, con- 
sequently, are increasing very rapidly, and integrating 
the different peoples. It is this factor that is most 
important for the complete . disappearance of the 
colour bar. 


According to current trends this century will be 
one of consolidation. Dependent territories will 
emerge free and independent, and countries through- 
out the world will try to strengthen themselves econo- 
mically The next century, however, should be one 
of fusion—racially economically and politically. 


True, people resent present discrimination and 
slights to human dignity because of the colour of 
the skin. But even now a great deal is being done 
to bridge gaps. According to an American profes- 
sor’s article in a Calcutta paper 100,000 Negroes 
attend American colleges and universities. That is 
a figure greater than the entire university student 
population of England and Wales. Over 300,000 


Negro children study at schools that were reserved a 


exclusively for whites till some years ago. ` Negroés 
hold well-paid posts in every spheré of life on the 


same terms as the rest of the population. The тіпі- 


mum wage is the.squivalent of Dk. SiAn aes 


judges Ix over à score of 
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A STUDY IN SPIRITUALISM AND ALLIED PHENOMENA 


` (Continued from page 239) 
` оў the moon! And Ye intangible inhabitants of 
the world of night! O people, O denizens of the 
tomb, all of ye approach and be my witnesses 
and r Let the hand raised against 
ту form be withered! Let them be destroyed, 
`` who attack my name, my foundation, my effi- 
` gies, the image like unto me! 
` ` As to the result of the warning, I quote from 
Michael Geelan:— 

What is very true is the fact that years 
following the violation of Tutankhamen’s tomb, 
many of those who were connected directly or 

{ indirectly with the event died prematurely and 
` mysteriously and tragically........ 


С SPIRITUALISM BUT NO SPIRITISM 


Whatever wonderful might be the result, many 
29 аге useless ог аге attended to with trifling 
result and many practices should be avoided (espe- 
` cially those which harm others). Once Buddha met 
ап emaciated ascetic and enquired of him as to how 
long he was practising austerities. “Twenty-five 
gears" was the reply. “And what powers have you 
red?” asked Buddha. “I am able to cross a 

iver by walking on the water", was the proud reply. 
“My poor fellow" sald Buddha, “You have wasted so 
many years for such trifling result. Why, a ferry man 
wil take you to the DNI bank for a few small 


coins.” 
` . Therefore, Spiritualism should not be con- 
` founded with Spiritism—the latter being no bet- 
ter than confabulation with the dead, for сигіо- 
`. sity, for selfish gain, for fleshly gratification, for 
unworthy amusing or irreligious purpose. 


WHO IS A SPIRITUAL MAN? 


.— When a person does not live merely a worldly 
or material life, but lives a religious or pious life, we 
eall bim a spiritual man. To put it cryptically, a man 
who pursues Spirit or God is a spiritual man and 
not the one that pursues material object, No doubt 
many would like to have the “Djin of Aladin's lamp" 

‘their beck and call, others would love to ‘ride on 

e whirlwind and to direct the storm,’ but all these 
pale into insignificance if one can have a glimpse of 

© Eternal Sri Aurobindo mentions in his Life 


ing to the inner reality of our being, to a spirit, 

- self, soul which is other than mind, life and 

body, an inner aspiration to know, to feel, to be 

` that, to enter into contract with greater Reality 

beyond and pervading the universe which inha- 

biis also our own being, to be in communion 

with It and union with It, as a turning, a con- 

_ version, a transformation of our whole being аз 

` a. result of the aspiration, the contact, the 

` union, a growth or waking into а new becoming 
or a new being, a new self, a new nature 

There are four main lines which Nature has fol- 


Spiritualism in its essence, is an awaken- 


the first three are approaches, the last is the de- 
cisive avenue of Spiritual has used 
all the three as starting point, but it has also dis- 
pensed with them all, relying on its own pure 
strength: discarding occult powers as dangerous 
lures and entangling obstacles, it has sought 
only the pure truth of the Spirit........ 


THE REAL AIM 


As a matter of fact occult powers and Yogie 
feats bring abnormal powers and if one be engross- 
ed with such powers, further progress is out of 
question. It is only those who want the Lord that 
are not enamoured with such powers. Therefore, we 
may start as a beginner with such practices which 
might help us in the beginning and we must leave 
them and must not aim to have useless or purely 
worldly result. The real aim of Spiritualism is to 
have communion and union with God, the Supreme 
Spirit, and all else are side tracks or at best help in 
attaining Bibhutis (ie. abnormal powers) which 
Yogins acquire but which those who aim at Eternal 
must not be enamoured of. 


HINDU FESTIVALS & MUSLIM RULERS 


(Continued from page 217) 


cussions with them. The mystic songs stirred the 
soma of the Hindus and Muslims alike to the deepest 
depth. 

Hindu society could not be prevented from 
assimilating foreign ideas and practices. Although 
the people changed their religion, they did not make 
a complete break with the past, but carried with 
them many of their old beliefs and practices to the 
new faith. Thus while they celebrated the Muslim 
festivals of Idul Fitr and Iduzzoha, they did not 
cease to participate in the Hindu festivals of Gana- 
chakra and Chaitra festivals. They also continued 
to regard the Hindu places of worship as sacred; 
and instances were not wanting when they even 
indulged in idol-worship. (Asrarul Abrar). 


SULTANS VISITED TEMPLES 


The Muslim kings, though of foreign origin, 
were not far behind their subjects in assimilating 
Hindu beliefs and usages. This was of course 
inevitable, for they lived surrounded by a population 
a majoritv of which were Hindus at least for 100 
years after the establishment of the Sultanate ш 
Kashmir. Moreover, most of the Sultans had Hindu 
wives who even after their conversion to Islam, 
elung to their customs and who could not fail to 
influence royal consorts and their children, Thus 
the Sultans, like their Muslim subjects, participated 
in Hindu festivals and some of them even visited 
temples to beseech the aid of the gods. They even 
performed the Homa ceremony at the time of the 
coronation at which Sheikhul Islam (Muslim reli- 
gious head) instead of the Brahmin priest applied 
Tika (a mark on the forehead) to the ruler’s fore- 
head and made offerings of gold and flowers, 

But in spite of their attempts to maintain high 
Islamic ideals, Sufism in India as elsewhere did in the 
end compromise with many of the traditional prac- 
tices, which were openly polytheistic and thoroughly 
opposed to the monotheistic principles of Islam. 
Popular Islam in India thus became dileted with 
foreign elements and their characters it has retained 
until today. (Vide  Ferishta, Tuzuki Jchangirt, 
Asrarul Abrar, Bengal Past and Present, Sultans of 
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ОНЕ WORLD, ONE LANGUAGE AND ONE PRAYER | 


BHABES CHANDRA CHAUDHURI, FR.AS. (London) 


F Mankind as a whole is at all 
to enjoy true progress, happiness 
and prosperity, is it not true 
then, that peace must be main- 
tained permanently оп the 
foundations of such World Unity 
as may now be attainable or 
feasible in real objective pursuits 
of life, be it spiritual, political 
and socio-economical ? 

- Man is naturally a builder and a creator, not a 
fighter! Such fighting tendencies as may be still 
found in him are not an expression of his truly 
human nature, of that which is really best in him! 


PARADOXICAL 


This is so profoundly true that civilized man 
may only be induced to fight with the promise and 
vision of such peace as may or may not, thus, 
be eventually attained! And, although one may 
contend that permanent peace is ever to be attained 
through just deeply plunging in its contrary, there 
may be no doubt that a profound longing for peace 
and peaceful living is underlying every war, and 
is also, paradoxically as it may seem, its perhaps 
greatest moving force. 


It is, however, certainly true that no world 
peace may be permanently attained, except to such 
a degree as World Unity, through a world orga- 
nization, may become an actual fact. Peace among 
nations is never sure peace so long as they are, 
and consider themselves wholly independent and 
sovereign powers, conscious of their differences and 
conflicting interests. 


Indeed, if nations are ever to be at peace, 
should not they Бе, in some way, to be sure, 
“ynited nations", evolving a consciousness of their 
common interests? In other words, should not every- 
thing—which may ever prove an obstacle to world 
unity, understanding, solidarity and co-operation— 
' be wholeheartedly rejected and sacrificed to these 
greater and more enduring issues? 


UTOPIAN ? 


Just as only "national" unity has put an end 
to any War originating from conflicting regionalism, 
so only “international” or world unity may put an 
end to any war among nations! 

Can we then ever süspect that World Peace is 
essentially a Utopia or that it must needs be a most 
sensible issue worth fighting for, with one mind, 
thought and resolve even upon our firm determina- 
tion, to pay its price through a greater degree of 
world-understanding and g more active endeavour 


to solve world problems from the all-inclusive view- 
of mankind as a whole? 


| а 


to that of a bilateral affair ? 


which is—psychologically speaking something akin 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


And, surely for this basic understanding, as 
formative force for world co-operation, the prob 
of language comes foremost. When two or more 
people talk in the same language other things being 
equal, vnderstanding among them is easily possibl 
of attainment, while co-operation becomes sustained 
in all social aspects as and when this ushers in 
opportunity of evolving a spirit of соттоп sym- 


pathy, fellow-feeling and mutual ties of increas 
fraternity among all! And what wonder: misundei 
standings, if any, then, become less likely and, — 


easily removable through love, harmony and 
respect for one another! 

The same may be said when both sides 
understand the language of each other, And when 
both sides need an interpreter to understand one 
another, the understanding which may be thus 
reached, is certainly a most precarious one. 2: 


A casein the point of such working un- 
derstanding and co-operation achieved among peo- 
ples of naturally different tongues in Europe is that 
of Switzerland where three languages and (more 
cently & fourth) have been given an equal standing, 
making obligatory the study of all of tuem. 


Turning to this indispensable aspect of mutus 
understanding, should this principle of equal statu 
apply also to a polyglot land like India or for 
matter of that, to America where Pan-American Union _ 
(not surely a “name” disguising. unilateral exploita- 
tion, economic subjection and indirect political domi- _ 
nation) exists? Should these polyglot countries afford 
equality of status in respect of all the important lan- 
guages, there, e.g., English, Spanish, Portuguese and 
French, respectively ? — 

However, it seems that from a truly world view- 
point, both bilingualism and multilingualism 1 
as have been worked out both in the League of 
Nations and in the UNO, with the help of transla 
tors and mechanical devices, are far too wide # 
scope to admit of a fully satisfactory solution of. 
more cr less nermanent nature! 


Truly speaking, are not they merely some clap- 
trap linguistic sorts of mechanical devices, and 
such, do not at all conform to the all-embracing re- 
quirement of ONE LANGUAGE which should be coni- 
mon without being at the same time the sole privilege 
of ONE NATION only, viz: The like of an interna 
nal neutral language, in which everybody findg him- 
self quite easily at home and all have an ¢q' 
standing, without being obliged to use, with compara: 
tive “inferiority”, *another's language”. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH | 
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peeple, only ata comparatively great cost, сап he 
hope to achieve such a proficiency as will enable him 
` to be well understood? And, no doubt, with a still 
greater endeavour, he may attain such facility as 
may enable him almost to feel quite a good match for 
the best native pundit in his mother tongue! 
Besides such a basic consideration of justice for 
` mankind as a whole and for its several peoples, are 
not there some inherent reasons against the adoption, 
say, of the pride of place by either English or French 
in the world today, contrary to the wishy-washy sen- 
Ё timents of some language zealots? No matter—let 
` jt be noted amongst other points—how pleasant, 
satisfactory, telling and beautifully catching these 
twin sisters of “International Diplomacy-Language” 
à of the day may look to their audience, is it not a 
fact that, notwithstanding their professed excellences 
` to the contrary, they however, only “follow a line of 
their own, apart from the main current of the lan- 
guages of mankind ?” 


ENGLISH RULES TO-DAY 


No doubt one should easily admit that English 
has, up to now, fairly out-stripped all other possible 
| concurrents, since it has already no less than twenty 
` crore (two hundred million) “native speakers", while 
it is widely known throughout the world, more than 
any other. It is even true that this 20th Century may 
be called the CENTURY OF ENGLISH, owing to its 
being widely known and used even as a written lan- 
guage and in international intercourse and despite 
its comparatively low “phonetic frequence" per minute 
as indicated below: 
@ Language Syllable Phonetic-Speed 
per minute 
FRENCH 350 
JAPANESE 310 
GERMAN 250 
ENGLISH ; 225 Р) 
(The World Review, 
London, June, 1948). 


х But, surely, to draw any conclusion from this is 
anything, if not imprudent. It is true that the com- 
parative importance of French is fast receding, no 
‘Jess than that of German besides its own frontiers in 
"Central Europe. And, who cannot say that the same 
fate may not await English in the next century, with 
iis own splitting out in several distinct vernaculars, 
and because of the growing luxuriance of other ton- 
‘gues with increasing attainment of political stature 
now out of prominence in the world-picture? 


SPANISH AND RUSSIAN 
For example, Spanish, said to be phonetically 
‘much more stable than English as a multinational 
American language, appears to gain increasing recog- 
nition in the Western World today for obvious rea- 
sons! Russian, as the staple language and, by far the 
most vital one among the Slavic tongues, is likewise 
widening its grip from the Baltic to the Pacific, and 
. from the Arctic to the Black Sea and far out to tracts 
` În the Mediterranean and Southern Sea linguistic 
zones. Indeed, does it not indicate that we are living 
іп a world of flux—in which nothing like that of an 
permanent nature" is likely to stay and retain for 

ver its conquered place of pre-eminence? 


LATIN, OLD CREEK & SANSKRIT 


` "Apart from. E-glish, as a truly neutral language 
of international dimension, Latin may next lay a 
claim to such consideration, For, is it not a clear, 
nice language most widely studied among the rich 
living languages of the past as a cultural vehicle of 

ught an stern | rope? ` 1 


of the Catholic Church so that it has never really 


ceased to live, apart from its offsprings—the Romanic 
language and to some extent English — a fact 
which is quite easily borne out in instances, in parti- 
cular, when some learned citations and the like 
honorific writings are still inscribed in the same 
Classic style and letters of Latin script? 


Strangely, its irresistible classical appeal not- 
withstanding, this language of Virgil, Horace, Florus, 
Seneca, Cicero or Caesar, appears however, now, to 
meet , the greatest resistance, indeed, against its 
“common-usage” for introduction, іп actual writings 
of day-to-day international inter-communication! . 


Further, the Latin vocabulary, fully adapted as 
it may have been to the needs.of its times, is not, 


however, egually deemed so appropriate to present-. 


day needs! Most modern terms need to be entirely 
recast in its old matrix—or either be condemned 
as indispensable “barbarisms”: in ultimate analysis 
the result could seldom be far from satisfying ! 


Surely, one thus comes to the conclusion — 
that Latin and concurrent Old Greek and Sans- 
krit are very beautiful languages, well worthy of 
being given time and study for their worth and sake, 
as also to gain a direct access to their great realm 
of rich wisdom ! 


Might they also be constructed as good models 
to be nurtured in our modern languages to meet their 
avowed end, that of transmitting the richest treasures 
of the Euro-Aryan Language Family, to all lovers of 
learning ? 


TYPE OF WORLD LANGUAGE 


What then, should be the type of an interna- 
tional language we need today? No doubt, we desire 
that -it should be not only neutral but as well quite 
easy to understand, learn and master! Its very 
neutrality, needs, then, to be understood, not in 2 


` negative sense as apartness or the greatest posssible 


difference from any of the existent languages, and 
especially the Great Western stocks — but rather 
in those elemexts which these Great Languages — 
more especially the multinational languages common 
to the two Hemispheres — Share in respect of Latin- 
cum-Indo-European stocks in English scripts ог 
tongues with over 200 million native speakers as well 
as Spanish, the language of no less than twenty in- 
dependent nations! French and Portuguese come 
second—this latter one mainly because Brazil has 
already attained a population greater than that of 
any other Latin nation. In a third place come Ger- 
man and Italian—together with Russian the two 
greater languages of Europe—which, while not 
having had, because of political reasons; directly the 
opportunity to colonize the Western Hemisphere, à 
nevertheless given a considerable share to its popula- 
tion, and are even now largely spoken by native im- 
migrants in the two Americas. 


CRITERION OF INTERNATIONALITY 


With regard to those who would say that such 
Latin and Indo-European basis cannot be called neu- 
tral at all, because, in the first place. it takes по 
account of the purely Asiatic languages,*such as Chi- 
nese and Japanese, Sanskrit and Arabic, and, second- 
ly, it even neglects to include the Eastern Part of the 
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justice, so that in principle no word is ‘discarded, 
"which may be internationally understood: in the same 
“way the international stock of words common to the 
great Western languages had already absorbed many 
Sanskrit, Greek, Arabic, and other Oriental terms and 
it can absorb even more, in the measure in which they 
are useful and become internationally known. While, 
to displace a well-known Latin term for one, say of 
Slav of Chinese origin—for the sake of mere neutra- 
lity, would it not, surely, mean working for incompre- 
hensibility against all attempts to found a sensible 
World Language? On the other hand, every language, 
including a partly artificial one (and which language 
is not, in ultimate analysis, a man’s creation or arti- 
ficial?) should have a definite background, even & 
fairly traceable pedigree, which means a fundamental 
homogeneity in its stock of words and grammatical 
and derivative forms. We must choose one particu- 
lar family of languages as its basis, even without 
excluding those additional useful elements which may 
come especially from the more related ones, and We 
ean choose only that particular family whose words 
are now actually more internationally known! From 
this last viewpoint, we can only choose Latin or Ro- 
manie family of languages, to which English must be 
added in the first place, because it is the more thoro- 
ughly Latinized among the sister Germanie tongues. 
Not only are these words actually Pan-American, but, 
as cultural terms, they have found their way in the 
‘other Germanic, and even the Slav tongues, іп a much 
greater degree than the reverse process. So if we 
choose it, we, then, would only be following and 
engineering a historical process of natural selection. 
Is it not? 

In а wider view, no one would seriously contest 
fhe necessary primacy of the Indo-European tongues, 
since they are originally spoken by no less than half 
of the whole mankind—the more cultured and deve- 
loped half— while the other half may indirectly 
reached by one of them. 


FOUR GREAT FAMILIES 


These may be roughly divided in four great 
families, whose speakers number more or less 300 
millions in each: the Latin or  Romanie, the 
Germanic family, the Balto-Slav one, and 
ihe Indo-Aryan. While their lexical and formative 
elements are ultimately related, and many can be 
easily recognized as such, they have of course diver- 
ged in the everyday "lingo" or speech. We must, 
therefore, choose one of them as representative of 
the whole group, and there cannot be any doubt 
that we can only choose the one whose languages 
and terms have become more familiar throughout 
the whole world. ` 

If one either adds English (because of its highly 
Romanized character) together with the purely Ro- 
manic tongues, or places the Germanic and Romanic 

-languages in one Western family, does it not follow 
that we could have already gained, by this 
means, the majority of one-fourth of the whole 
mankind? Apart from their cultural value, no other 
language or group of languages can compete with 
them! Even Chinese, with its over 400 
million speakers, is really in a lesser degree 
than the languages of Modern India, a group of ver- 
naculars: it will be a great feat for these. two na- 


tions, indeed, to find their own linguistic unity, be-. 


fore they can make any serious claim of interna- 
tionality without their borders?. And, can it not be 
said alike of Russian and other Slay languages? 

As te others, for instance, is it not a fact 
that all the Semito-Hamitic dialects taken together 


latter is) do no Teach even a total of 100 
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Is there, then, any justifiable reason, whatsoever, — 
that for the sake of approximate world-approach 


Aryan-Latin? 
THREE ARTIFICIAL WORLD LANGUAGES 
I$ may be pertinent here to mention that of the 
three current International Languages, viz. Espe- 
ranto, Interlingue and Mondi Lingua the last one has 
thus far succeeded, apparently, in broaching a work- 
able solution on at least three States: | 
(I) Primary: The collection of the Inter- 
national Words, mainly Latin and Lati-  . 
nized forms of different philological — 
etymologies derived from Eastern, and _ 
Western sources akin to the great West- _ 
ern Languages, e.g., like Sanskrit, Per- 
sian, Arabic etc., etc. — 
(11) Secondary: The elaboration of a neutral 
and organic grammar, so as to make à _ 
well integrated whole of this potential 8 
International Language. EU 
(II) Tertiary: An analytical review and f 
synthetical co-ordination of the col- 
lected elements and vocables, together — 
with their clear semantic definition, — 
with the view of giving to this language, 0 
in its formative stage, a reasonably logi- — — 
-cal and natural system of regular deri- _ 





vation. y 

It appears Prof. Giuseppe Peano in his Voeabu- 
lario Commune Ad Linguas de Europa (1909) and . 
other scholars at the close of the last century, have,  - 
so far, brilliantly done the first part of this work. 

: Аз to the second part, it has been undertaken — 
very successfully and ably by the “Mondi Lingua 
Academy." 

The third part, complementary to the previous | 
ones, can only be the result of a world wide co-ope- 
rative effort—by a universal pool of Jana Sadhaks  - 
—although a good portion of this, has already been  - 
done, on the way by some eminent linguists and ine 
terlinguists! E. 
MONDI LINGUA & ESPERANTO E 


The Mondi Lingua, it may however be noted in-  . 
cidentally, was begun about a third of a century ago  - 
as Interlingue after taking cognition of; and criti- _ 
cally rejecting, the previously elaborated schemes! ^ 

Esperanto is, obviously, also, an artificial, inter- _ 
national language, invented by Dr. Zamenhof (1887). _ 
Tt seeks to establish ready communication between _ 
persons of different native speech—adopting about _ 
2500 selected roots with 30-word-forming 
prefixes and suffixes, logically applied. _ 

















. Esperanto is officially recognized as a telegraphic _ 


language and there are broadcasting stations whence  - 
Esperanto programmes are given out off and on.  - 
Mondi Lingua—whose alternative names are _ 
Nove Latino or Moderne Latino is, like Esperanto, — 
very popular as an apt vehicle of Interlingue—ready _ 
to be used for international communication the 
world over, since both its vocabulary and grammar 
are at the same time, “the most natural and inter-. 
national ones" ie. based on actually 










since, besides French, Spanish, Italign and the Ge 
manic tongues, its author has taken account of t 
Slav ones and Persian—not so much to combine the 
as to reach the best possible integration.” 


` To sum up: A strong move is not 
oday, in the UNO to fo 
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al fellowship but also through world understanding. 
well, through internationa] languages, like that of 
peranto, Interlingue and Mondi Lingua and the 


'VOICE UNIVERSAL" 


The progressive advance of science and  mo- 
ern rational schools of thoughts in arts, letters, so- 
eiology, philosophy etc., should be quite appro- 
priately enough taken as significant interpretation 
of the inner values of man,” ever intent upon carv- 
ing a pathway towards ONE Universal standard of 
thics and ONE goal to World Peace for all peoples 
ander the sun. 
— And what wonder: Radio, television, fast travel 
d cheap Press are all ensuring from day to day, 
now that the “individual”, the “group”, and the “ng- 
паї” thought and feeling in particular areas are only 
ү ble things to manifest, subtly апа uniformly, 
human radiation throughout the whole planet; and 
at Man is inevitably obliged to recognize the 
ns made upon him of his increasing indispensa- 
ty as an embodied Unity of the Universe! ‘To 
hieve that unity: “The Voice Universal” of Eng- 
ıd, has been. compiling Universal Prayer in diverse 
nguages of the world. 
The following few versions out of several are 


| appropriately quoted below from the “The Voice 


` Universal” :— 
1. ENGLISH: UNIVERSAL PRAYER 
DM O Light of God, illumine our minds. 
O Love of God, fill our hearts. 
O Power of God, direct our wills. 
LA PRIERE UNIVERSELLE 
O Lumiere de Dieu, eclaire mos 
ames. 
O Amour de Dieu, Hemplie nos 
coeurs. 
O Puissance de Dieu, dirige nos 
} volontes. 
3. К PREGIERE UNIVERSALE 
2% О Chiaro de Dio, illuminare 
nostro mente 
O Amore de Dio, abbracio mostro 
“cuore 
O Forza de Dio, diretto nostro 
volonta, 
. HET UNIVERSELE GEBED 
O Licht Van Got, verlicht onze 
Geesten, 


O Liefde Van Got, vul onze harten. 


O Macht Van Got, leid onze wilen. 
DAS ALLGEMEINE GEBET 
O Licht Gottes, erleuchte unsere 
Gemuter 
O Liebe Gottes, erfulle unsere 
Herzen 
O Krajt Gottes, Lenke un sere 
Willen. A 
HUNGARIAN: EGYEMETES IMA 
Istene a fenynek, arasszad fenyedet 
Leikunkre. 
Istene a szeretetnek, lakozz 
szivunkben. Е 
Istennek hatalma, vezereld 
akaratunkat. 
POWSZECHNA MODLITWA 
(LITANIA) 
О Swiado Boza oswiec nasze иту 
O Milosci Boza nopel nij nasze serca. 
О Protego Boza kieruj nasza wolu. 
LA ORACION UNIVERSAL 
O Luz de Dios, ilumina nuestros. 
mentes. 
` O Amor de Dios ileua-nuestras 


GERMAN : 


.4. POLISH: 


YLEISMAAIL MALLINEN 
RUKOUS : 
Oj Jumalan valkeus, valcise 
mielemme. 
Oj Jumalan rakkaus, tayia- ite 
memme 
Oj Jumalan voima, ohjaa tahtoa 
mme. p 
YORUBA : 
Olorun Imode tan sokan wa. 
Olorun ife kun okan wa. 
Olorun Agbara samona wa. 

It is interesting, however, that it has been quite 
possible to synthesize the following three final “In- 
ternational” versions, as appropriate mother tincture 
of the “Universal Prayer" in terms of “Esperanto” 
and “Mondi Lingua" with its auxiliary, “Interlingue”: - 
viz: — 

ESPERANTO: 


9. FINNISH: 


10. NIGERIAN: 


UNIVERSALA PREGO 
Ho.Lumo de Dio, Lumu naijn 
mensojn. 
Ho Amo de Dio plenigu naijm. 
korojn. } 
Ho Воїепсо de Dio, gvidu naijn 
volojn. 
(Occidental): UNIVERSAL 
PREGA . 
O Lude de Deo, inlumina mor 
mentes, : 
О Amor de Deo, plena mor cordies: 
O Fortie de Deo, directe nor 
voluntas. 
MONDI LINGUA: PREGO UNIVERSALE 
О Devi Luce, illumini nostre mentas. 
О Devi Amor, pleni nostre quores. 
O Devi Povo dirigi nostre volias. 


WORLD'S GREAT LANGUAGES 


Incidentally, now we quote following figures on 
“World Languages" from "World Progress,” to throw 
some further light on the gigantic problem, con- 
fronting the formation of "International Language, R 
today on our planet: 


Languages 


INTERLINGUE: 


Speakers 
(millions) 
CHINESE У ЕЕ 480 
ENGLISH „2 265 
RUSSIAN (Greater)  .. E 200- 
HINDUSTHANI re 2 175 
SPANISH * as 120 
GERMAN > : 100 
JAPANESE ч Ж 085 
BENGALI e 2 070 
ARABIC Ё А 065 
FRENCH  , 4 065 
PORTUGUESE his A 060 
ITALIAN : Ad 045 
POLISH А * 035 
TURKISH b. 020 : 
ротсн 
& x 
FINNISH 020 
No one verily knows how long, ‘indeed, it Wik 
take Man to reach, thus, the destined goal of a "Lan- 
guage Universal" or for the matter of that—a “Mondi 
Lingua" on this planet! 


But, if it is admitted that Intellect is lunar by 
nature and that its reflected radiance is always there 
behind all creation, could it be doubted then that 
Man is certain to transcend all his limitations thus 
far imposed upon him by accidents of birth, race- 
considerations, caste. religion, language,» rank or 
“planetary” positions —so-called—and_ truly justify in 
thought, word and deed—after EMERSON, “there is. 
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All THIS CRY OVER “TWO SQUARE MEALS A DAY” —- 


«(Continued from page 31) 


elements as wil be evident from the following 
figures: — M 


U.S.A. U.K. 

15 p.c. 16 p.c. 
2. Fish 3 p.c. 21 p.c. 27 p.c. 
3. Milk 6 p.c. 13 p.c. 11 p.c. 

In terms of weight also, the same deficiency is 
noticed. The amount of Ghee and oil is only 0.3 oz. 
in the average Indian diet as against 2 oz. required. 

Milk and milkproducts amount to 5 oz. as against 19 

oz required while fish and other proteins amount only 


India 


1. Fats and oils 4 p.c. 


. to 0.4 oz. against 4 oz. required. According to Prof. 
| Mahalanobis the monthly expenditure of an average 
Indian is at present Rs. 13/- on food, 4 annas on 


education and 7 annas on health. 


- YIELD ALMOST LOWEST IN WORLD 


The Planning Commission in their attempt to 


appraise the lower food values of the average Indian ` 


diet have no doubt hastened to suggest that in the 
Second Plan "it is no longer necessary to place domi- 
nant eniphasis on the production of cereal crops" and 
have made provision for horticulture, animal husban- 
dry, dairying, fisheries and poultry-farming, but un- 
fortunately perhaps they have not recognised the fact 
that production of protective food requires more land 
than the other foods like cereals and pulses, The 
pressure of population on land is already very high 


and the availability of land per capita is being further 


reduced th the increase in population. Cultivated 
land per acre per head dropped from 1.11 in 1921 
to .84 acre in 1951 with decreasing production per 
head. Unless some land could be released by the 
increase in yield per acre of the princip^' food crops 
like rice and wheat, it will hardly be possible to find 
the extra land needed for the production of protective 
foods like vegetables, fruits, milk, meat and eggs. At 


. present the rate of yield per acre of the principal 


crops in India is almost the lowest in the world as 
may be seen from the following statistics : 
Yield per acre per annum in Ibs: 


China Japan Egypt Italy India 
Rice 2387 3750 2000 3000 700 =(9 mds.) 
Wheat — 2°16 2040 — 670 
Although about 83% of the total population in 
India are engaged in cultivation, such low yield in 


“agriculture is due to it being pursued in so many 


undersized, uneconomic, subsistence farms, A recent 


` census of the sizes of agricultural holdings shows 


that 229. of India's agricultural millions are land- 


` less, 53% hold less than 5 acres each, 24% hold 5.50 


acres, while only 1% hold more than 50 acres and 


14% of total cultivated area. It will thus appear 
that 75% of tie cultivators cultivate less than 5 


às acres each and the number of the landless who аге 
_ 22% of the agricultural population is 10 millions. 


CEILINGS & SCIENTIFIC FARMING 


‘Even if some land could be released from the 
proposed ceiling of 20-30 acres and distributed among 
landless’ or added to undersized farms, the hold- 

will still be below the standard of economic 


estimated that 


ceilings and scientific farming do not go together vei 
well. Thus it will only be day-dreaming to hope for 
better nutritive diet in near future and our will 
have to remain practically half-starved as before for 
years to come. Cereals still for a long time form 
the major part of our national dietary, : 
Not only from the qualitative standard but. 
terms of mere quantity also, India suffers from а 
great deficiency. The chronic shortage of food gom- 
pels her to import heavy quantities of food every year _ 
from other countries and these imports are causing — 
heavy drainage on her declining foreign exchange 
sources. Food imports alone appear to have cost 
country as much as Rs, 948|- crores during the perio 
1952 to 1959. This colossal expenditure tells mi 
seriously on the resources necessary for implementa- 
tion of our plaif for industrial development. : 
The First Five Year Plan with its stress оп agri- 
culture and programme of a number of river-projects 
had actually raised high hopes in the minds of our 
people that it will surely go a long т. лу to Solye our 
food problem. Cultivation would not have to depend 
so much on the whims of monsoon but would be 
greatly benefited by better irrigation, and ruinatio 
by flood or drought would be averted, But this h 
not been borne by facts. Although the 1958 harvest 


has been the best in the country so far, the rise of 
food prices could hardly be arrested. A policy ot 
fixing land ceilings and covering the whole counrty | 
with a network of agricultura] service co-operatives: 2 
have how been approved and the State Trading Cor . 7 
poration has been assigned the distribution of food- 
grains. But Financial Times observes that “these 
steps will not produce a single extra ton of foodgrains 
or reduce prices one anna”. 


the food shortage is concerned, the 
— 1957 gave India a salutary reminder that 
large-scale pojects notwithstanding the economie and 
politieal stability of the country still depended on its E 
annual rains.. А E 


FORD FOUNDATION TEAM'S REPORT 


The bane of Indian agriculture has been that 
it lies in the hands of ignorant and indigent peasan 
try who are allergic to scientific and improved techni- | 
ques and tools and who carry on their cultivation in 


tural Production Team sponsored by Ford Foundation, 
Among the various suggestions publishe^ in its report 
on food crisis and steps to meet it, the Team States 
"India can make greater and more immediate gains _ 
in food production by intensifying expenditure of time 
and effort on water management than by constructing - 
large-scale irrigation projects which take years to 
develop In many irrigated areas half of the - 
water is.lost in conveyance and half before it gets — 
to the roots of plants". While the peasants are to 
be trained to make better use of the available, water, 
the Team further advises that "unless fertilizers are 
available, the improved water management practices 
will not give maximum results ........ It is nov 
irrigated fields produce onlz oat 


Ton | , 





fields. This is an extremely low return on invest- 
. ment in irrigation. Yields as low as one-half ton pet 
acre are common in irrigated areas. A recent survey 
has shown that only about 12% of the land under 
irrigation has more than one irrigated crop grown per 
year." 


According to this Team, India will need 110 mil- 
lion tons of food to feed a population of 480 millions 
‘by the end of the Third Plan in 1965-66. At present 
rate of food production there will be about 2596 short- 
. fall in terms of need. This goes to indicate the 

amount of efforts that has to be put in to step up our 
food production. Unless self-sufficiency in food is 
considered one of the indispensable targets in our next 
Plan, all attempts at economic planning stand the 
threat of falling through. 


; THE NOTE OF WARNING 


Food is a matter of life and death to all. It will 

be dangerous for anybody to play foul with it. If the 
` starving masses are deprived of the means of their 
` bare subsistence, they are sure to be desperate and 
intolerant. They will break into rebellion. It can no 

` ‘longer be expected under the changed circumstances 


now that when food will be there in the show-window 
hungry masses will slowly sink into death without 
са. curse or cry of protest on, the footpaths of city- 
‘streets as they did during the last famine in Bengal. 
The picture is likely to be reversed if any such crisis 
comes again. When for a, morsel of food, even a 
mother is heard of selling her own baby, or a father 
unable to bear the dreary scene of starvation of his 


| _ own dear ones is known to have hanged himself to 


death, it will be only humane if in their utter despera- 
tion they strike their last and biggest blow on the 
power that rules their destiny. Hoarders, blaex- 
__marketeers, food-adulterors and all should do well to 

ote in time this note of warning so that they may 
not be -possible victims of the blazing wrath of the 
“wronged and suffering people. No sweet words or 
stern measures can appease the violence of hunger. 


"What is the significance of planning if there is no 


rovision for food for all? Food is the rockbottom 
f all economic efforts, but cannot be manufactured 
y any industrial process. Food is the source of 
; uman energy which can be gainfully employed for 
€ velopment-activities. Food must be had within the 
Average purchasing capacity and then only we can 
ope to go ghead for further progress. Above all party 
politie-- and malpractices of trading, food problem 


shotild be given jts due priority and its solution lies in Ў 


the combined efforts of all the people at large. 


THE FADING COLOUR BAR ' 


(Continued from page 249) 


in numerous other ways, the Negro is rising educa- 
tionally, culturally, and economically, As а result, 
with a few unpleasant exceptions, he is taking bis 
place firmly alongside his white countrymen, 


According to biologists, about 75 per cent of sa 
called white Americans have Negro blood. In South 
America, visitors are astonished to find a complete 
absence of any colour or racial bar. An Englishman, 
in a talk over the B.B.C. recently, said that it 
quite common to see groups consisting of representa= 
tives of every shade of complexion in Rio de Jane 05 
numerous cafes and bars. In South Africa, f 
has been such large-scale inter-ma:riage bet 
‘blacks’ and ‘whites’ that ‘Eurafricans’, or ‘colouret 
as they are known, number about 14 million. Simi- 


larly in large cities, particularly seaports all over 
the world, a great deal of inter-racial fusion has been 
in progress for scores of years. And, as is well known, 
the Soviet Union is the world's largest truly ‘Eurasian’ 
country. 


INSULAR OUTLOOK 


Difference of colour, it is hardly necessary to 
point out, originates in the forces ot geography and 
history. Today’s nations are produets of yesterday's | 
tribes. It is because of tribalism and an insular 
outlook that current differences arise so haftlingly. 


It would be a good thing if these factors, were 
studied and appreciated more widely. People become 3 
unduly sensitive for no reason at all and. ascribe the — 
least slight to ‘colour prejudice’. How much better 
would it be to try to improve ourselves in every way 
possible so that we. become universally acceptable, 
rather than display an inferiority complex by shout- 
ing about equality of the human being. Regrettably, 
no such. equality exists. Whereas some still manifest 
a ‘Stone Age’ civilization, others are living in the 
Nuclear Age. Thus, there is a gulf of some 
thousands of years. Till this gulf is closed, no racial 
fusion is possible. 


Another point that should be borne in mind 1s ~ 
that ‘nationality’ is subject to environment, economic 


factors, and evolution. Were an English child to grow _ i l 


up in an Indian bazaar, in exactly the same circum- 

stances as its neighbours, it would, over the years, 
be no different from any of them. Likewise, an Indian 
child, born in London and educated there, is almost 

indistinguishable from any other Londoner. The slight 

difference in physiognomy and complexion disappears 

in a generation or so. 


With increasing racial admixture the human race 
will become so integrated, in time to come, that the. 
présent divisions of ‘black’, ‘white’, ‘yellow’, and 
‘red’ will disappear and merge into,* perhaps, a 
universal light brown ! 
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get your 
favourite 


health tonic 


with 


VITAMINS 


You can now buy India's favourite health tonic, 
‘enriched with Vitamins. The famous formula of 
Waterbury's Compound has been fortified 

with the addition of health-giving, life-giving 
Vitamins. Waterbury's Vitamin Compound is 
good for you in so many ways. It enriches the 
blood, replaces lost energy and vigour, 

tones up the muscles while strengthening 

the nerves, builds up resistance to disease. 

After illness, it speeds recovery. 
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Also available - red label Waterbury's 
Compound with Creosote 
aud Guaiacol for colds and coughs. 
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>> NAVA DURGA 


- De MAHANAMBRATA BRAHNACHA RI E 
а the divine embodiment of 4 


‘all spiritual energy. is the Foun- - 
аіп-һеаайбї thé universal process - 
in its en ety, the Presiding ` 
principle of the cosmic : manifes- - 
tation and the ultimate goal of — 
perfection of all existence. She . S 
essentially one and unique. But | 

. Her manifested Forms аге innu- - 
merable. She is Kali a ; is tender and - 
terrible. She is healer ‘an er, designer and des- . 
troyer, dear and dreadful at the same time. E 

The Mother is omnipotent, ubiquiteps ч 
отпіѕеіепсе. But strangely enough, all extr&m 
emanate from that single source. Both bondage а: 
bliss proceed from that one origin. Abject addi 
to gross materiel enjoyment and the most prof 
realisation of supreme beautitude, bot 
e is 
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physical illusion. These contradictory principles find 
 harmonious coherence in her all-embracing existence 
of motherly divinity. In the Saptasati we read of 
Asta Sakti, Kaumari, Barahi, Narasinghi,  Aindri, 
Chamunda, Brahmi, Vaisnavi and Maheswari. These 
are integral aspects of the all-absorbing being of 
. the mother goddess. They constitute respective ener- 
. gies of the different deities, functioning variously. 
.. In the hymn called Devi-Kabacha we are in- 
formed of Nava-Durga. They signify nine different 
manifestations of the universal motherhood. They are 
. meaningfully named Brahma, the creative principle: 
 Sallaputri, Brahmacharini, Chandaghanta, Kus- 
| manda, Skandamata, Katyayani, Kalaratri, Maha- 
gouri and Siddhi-datri, They are bestower of goods 
in life. They constitute the protective forces offering 
safest shelter to those who seek in earnest. 


SAILAPUTRI 


One of the Nava Durgas, who heads the list is 


Sallaputri, literally, the daughter of the mountain. 
_ Бай, the first incarnation of the divine mother, gave 
up her mortal coil when her father, Daksha, blamed 
_ Siva for nothing. Unable to tolerate the  baseless 
censure of irreproachable Siva, she breathed her last 
. then and there. Thanks to the ardent prayer of the 
. Genizens of heaven, she was born again, a daughter 
_ of the presiding deity of the great Himalaya. She is 
 Sailaputri a darling of Menaka, а puny girl of a 
mighty hill, enjoying filial affection of mortal 
parents and attracting everybody by her charming 
love-someness. 


BRAHMACHARINI 

One who has the realisation of Para-Brahman 
and can make others attain the same accomplish- 
ment, is called Brahmacharini. The realisation of 
. the Supreme Truth is an arduous task. The mother in 
the form of Brahmavidya comes to help the devotees 
_ towards their highest attainments. Brahmacharini is 
Brahmavidya incarnate, In the Kena Upanisad She 
is mentioned as Uma Haimabati She appeared before 
Indra, Vayu and Agni to impart esoteric knowledge 

of the Supreme Being, 


CHANDA-GHANTA 


The name Chanda-ghanta literally means One, 
я having а belt of terrific sound in her hand. This bell 
| she received as a gift from Indra, when she first 
appeared before the gods, as an embodiment of 
effulgent energies of all divine beings. All the devas 
welcomed and worshipped her by offering weapons 
out of their own ones. Siva gave trisula from his own 
опе. Visnu offered Chakra cut of his own Sudar- 
sana, Indra, the prince of the devas, gave one ell 
having gravé sound. This bell is an emblem of Sabda- 
‘Brahma. The sound of a bell is being always regarded 
as a harmonious combination of all the sacred sounds 
f all musical instruments, In the hand of the divine 
Mother it is the source of Nada-Brahma when the 
sound is heard by pious men, they thrill in delight. 
To dishonest persons the same sound announces the 

_ approach of the God of death. 


KUSMANDA 
The name Durga means one who saves people 
from miseries of life. Kusmanda signifies devourer of 
Do ‘She absolves us of all sins by absorbing 
e within herself. When we are in danger and 


ine 

"al kinds of vigissitudes surround us, the mother 
‘Kusmanda descends and in order to protect us of 
all evils, she takes within herself all the pangs and 
renders her children free, This is a sign of unfathom- 
we grace. Mother Kusmanda is benignantly propi- 
3 us. 1 i 074 ме ES 
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Skanda, Kumar and Kartikeya is different epi- 
thets of one and identical personality, who is the 
Commander-in-Chief of the celestial army of the 
devas. When the atrocities of the asuras reached a 
climax, the gods sought advice from Brahma, who 
assured them victory if they could possibly manage 
to have the would-be-son of Siva and Sakti as their 
commander. The gods prayed ardently to Sakti, who 
responded and was born as a daughter of Menaka. 
But Siva was then perfectly absorbed in the medi- 
tation of Sakti. Cupid, the god of desire, was re- 
quested by Indra to arouse carnal appetite in the 
minds of Siva. He attempted but the result was utter 
failure. The violent wrath of Rudra burnt him to 
ashes. Parvati blushed and realised that She did 
wrong in attempting .to enticing Siva by carnal 
allurement. She then voluntarily ynder-went rigorous 


‘penance and arduous austerity and thereby Siva was 


ee and their celebrated union brought about 
kanda, the most able commander-in-chief of the 
devas. He is proud of having Siva-Sakti as his 
parents whose union transcended  worldly urges. 
Skanda-mata is proud of being the mother of 
Skanda. 


KATYAYANI 
Katyayani, the bestower of divine piety, is the 
presiding deity of Brindaban, the most holy place, 
where Krishna had his sportive dance. The maidens 
of the bowers of Braja propitiated Katyayani in order 
to have Krishna as their lover. The Mother did fulfil 
their heart’s desire. 


KALARATRI 

In the Ratri Sukta of the Rigveda the Para 
Brahman has been conceived of as Night—Ratri, Para 
Sakti, the divine Mother, does have a distinctive 
phase known as Kalaratri which literally means the 
night in which every activity including the move- 
ment of time (Kala) even has ceased to function. 
It is а moment in the cosmic life of the divine 
Mother when perfect silence and calmness reign sup- 
reme, Every day we receive her slight touch in dream- 
less sleep and more positively in samadhi. It is the 
cozy lap of the passionate mother, Kalaratri, where 
we must seck refuge amidst the vicissitudes of our 
life-cycle. 


MAHAGOURI 

The eighth manifestation of Sri Durga is Maha- 
gouri. Once it so happened that gazing earnestly at 
the face of devi Kalaratri, Siva teased and said that 
a goddess of her complexion should have been mar- 
ried to a God who is black as ebony. At this she was 
offended and looked gloomy. She suppressed her 
wrath and at once transferred her complexion to Siva, 
who became darksome, She herself attained bright 
golden colour and was named Mahagouri. Thus Siva 
and Sakti become Narayan and Lakshmi, Such 
splendid and variegated is the love play of Siva and 
Sakti. None but the seers can probe into the mystery. 


SIDDHI-DATRI 

The last aspect in the inventory is Siddhi- 
datri, who is always delightful and pleasant. She res- 
ponds to inner longing of all. For sure victory in the 
battle of Kurukshetra, Krishna asked Arjuna to 
pray to Siddhi-datri. She can give worldly goods, 
spiritual wealth and supersensua] devoti leading to 
the self-commitment in the lotus feet of the Lord. 
Thanks to Siddhi-datri, Suratha received&suzerainty, 
Samadhi received salvation and the Gopies had 
Sarbeswar Krishna as their Lover. May the Nava 
_the 


. Durga shower; Spelt choicest blessings оп 
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Ву Dr. ROMA CHAUDHURI, 
Principal, Lady Brabourne College, Calcutta. 


N the occasion of this ever- 
auspicious and ever blissful wor- 
ship of Mahamaya or Durga, let 
us, just for a moment, pause а 
little in the midst of all our 
rejoicings and ceremonies to con- 
sider the deeper, philosophical 
implieations of this fundamental 
concept of *Mahamaya," the Cen- 
tral Concept of the age-old Indian Philosophy and 
Religion. 


MAHAMAYA, THE UNIVERSAL MOTHER 


A very common name for the Para-Sakti or 
Supreme Power of Brahman is Mahamaya. Of 
eourse, this is specially a Saiva name, being а 
synonym for Durga or Uma. Still, it is a common, 
generic name, accepted by all the Monotheistic Sys- 
tems, to indicate the ‘Parama Janani’ or Supreme 
Mother, who, as the Para-Sakti of Brahman, and, as 

' such, identical with Him, is taken to be the cause of 
the Universe of Souls and Matter. 

The question, here, is; why should the Mother 
of the world the. procreatress of the Universe, be 
called ‘Mahamaya’ or One who possesses ‘Great 
Maya’? 





WHAT IS MAYA? 


Now, what exactly do we mean by the term 
‘Maya’ in this connection? As well-known, the Con- 
cept Maya is the fundamental Concept of the 
Advaita-V@édanta Doctrine. And, so in the Advaita- 
Vedanta,ywe meet with many definitions and expla- 
nations Of the term “Maya.” Now, leaving all these 
gside—these technicalities and formalities—we may 
safely say that from the ordinary standpoint, ‘Maya’ 


~ іва kind of Guna or Sakti, attribute or power, 
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real, and real thing to be false, e.g., an expert magi- 
cian, through his magical powers, seems to produce _ 
a person, walking in the sky, oy means of certain — 
materials, like ropes, bamboo-poles etc. Here, tt — 
appears as if the person is a real one and that he is — 
really walking in the sky. But, as the magician him- _ 
self knows very well, as those clever persons in the | 
audience also know very well, there is no real person и 
here at all and no one is walking in the sky at all. | 
It is only a kind of ‘magic’ that, by nature, makes — 
non-existent things appear as existent for the time - 
being. F 
If we accept this ordinary meaning of the term — 
‘Maya,’ the question naturally arises as to why — 
should the Mother of the Universe, Mahamaya, who _ 
is Truth in Essence, resort to this kind of ‘Maya’ or - 
^magical devices to delude all? 
ч The reply is that this is absolutely necessary, 
both from the cosmological and ethical stand- _ 
points. 1 


COSMOLOGICAL STANDPOINT 79 


From the Cosmologica] standpoint, the only 
possible explanation of Creation is ‘Lilavada.’ The 
Universal Mother is 'Ananda-Svarupa' or 'Bliss in 
Essence' by Nature; Bliss, by nature is self-mani- 
festing; and, so, by nature, expresses itself in ‘Lila’ 
or ‘Play.’ ‘Lila,’ again, requires at least two; there 
can be no play alone, although these ‘two’ may be 
external or internal. Through such a ‘Lila’ or ‘Play’ 
the player sees His own bliss, light, beauty, swWetnoss- 
and glory reflected in His companjon for play; an 
these five attributes are reflected back, again, in B 
fifty-fold, from His play-companion. Through thi 
kind of give-and-take, reflection-and-counter-reflec 
tion, His already full 'Ananda' or joy, appears to 
fuller, deeper, sweeter. ў 4 
. In exactly the same manner, ‘Parama- 
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janani’, the Blissful, Playful Universa] Mother, 
Herself apparently dual, is eternally playing 
А h Herself. So, creation is only Mahamaya's Lila or 
ay. s 


NATURE OF MAHAMAYA'S LILA 


Now, what isthe nature of the Play of the Uni- 
al Mother? А 
Such, a ‘Play’ has two sides: 


‘vers 





is companion seek him out and catch him. The 
ry sweetness of a play essentially lies in this, from 
nother side—the companion of the player seeks her 
loved frantically, at first; and then, gratefully 

him. This is the real essence of ‘Lila’ or a Play on 
e part of the Universa] Mother-Herself, 


LILA INVGLVES MAYA 

_ For this reason, ‘Lila’ essentially involves ‘Maya’. 
or, through the help of such a ‘Maya,’ as if, the 
olicsome Universal Mother hides Herself away from 
ler companions, the Jivas; as if, appears to be 
something else viz, the world. But this is only a 
“Maya’ on her part, not a real something. For, she is 
not really leaving Her Play-companions; not really 
becoming something else, viz., the world, Her play- 
companions, too, caught in this net of Maya, seem 
‘to lose Her, for the time being: and then tearing off 
net of Maya, seem to get Her, again. 


Such, indeed, is the Eternal Play-hiding and 
pom anifesting, losing and getting, Just glance at Na- 
ture Herseli—is she, too, not constantly playing the 
same sweet game? Look, the sun hides itself, off and 
on, under the cover of the clouds; again, emits its 
olden beams on the surface of the earth, the next 
| oment. Look, the waves recede away from Ше 
| shore every minute; again, jump back on it, the 
lex; moment. Look, the honey-loving bees fly away 
m the full-blown flowers, now and then; again, 
оте back, humming, with renewed vigour, the next 
ment. Thus, if you just glance around, you will 
e the same sweet, loving joyful play everywhere, 
very moment in the Universe. 


ETHICAL STANDPOINT 


In the same manner, the Divine Play-ground of 
: hamaya, the Para-Sakti, the Para-Prakriti, is 
"this physical world, is this human heart, Filled with 
er own infinite Bliss, She playfully, jokingly, joy- 
Шу, hides Herself, as it were, in every smallest part 
particle of the world; in the very smallest petal 
‘and pollen of the heart-lotus. Such is Her great and 
unfathomable ‘Maya,’ and that is why, She is ‘Maha- 
_ Maya.’ Because of the deluding power of Her ‘Maya,’ 
_ the Jagat appears to be what it is not,—appears to 
e non-sentient and impure; the Jiva appears to be 
hat it is not—appears to be small and subject to 
and sorrows. Such an appearance or apprehen- 
on is, in fact, ‘Maya’—the appearance or appre- 
ension of the real as false, and the false as real. 
- But this, too, is the Mahalila of Mahamaya— 
great play of the Universal Mother. For, if She 
thus, away.and hidden from the Jivas, then how 
any Sadhana or Spiritual striving be ever possi- 
onftheir part? Thus, from the spiritual or ethical 
dpoint, the Jivas have to tear off the cloak . of 
, and seek Her out here, in the so-called non- 
ntient and impure world; in the so-called small 
id sinful-sorrowful Jivas. 'Thus, they have to see 






| Himself; that the Jiva is not Ji 


t the world is not world, as such, but Brahman 


Brahman Himself — “Al this, verily, is Brahman” 
(Chand Up. ). “I am Brahman” (Brh. Up.). Such 
a seeking alone is ‘Sadhana’ or Spiritual Striving ; 
such a getting alone, is ‘Siddhi’ or Salvation. It is 
only because of the ‘Mahati Maya’ or Great Maya of 
‘Mahamaya’ that this kind of ‘Sadhana-Siddhi’, or 
in one word, Spiritual Life, is possible on the part of 
the Jivas. For, what is eternally there, needs no 
Sadhana; What is eternally not there, makes 
‘Sadhana’ futile. But what is eternally there, yet, as 
it were, temporarily not there, needs intense Sadhana. 


That is why, for making a life of constant: 


Sadhana possible on the part of the Jivas, the 
Universal Mother through Her inscrutable Maya, in 
this way, joyfully, playfully seems to veil herself up 
from the Jivas. 


ANANDA, LILA AND MAYA 


Hence, the Ananda or Bliss of the Mother is ex- 
pressed inevitably in Lila or Play ; and ‘Lila’ or Play, 
again, is expressed inevitably in Maya or Obliterating 
Power. 

Thus, Ananda, Lila and Maya are the three main 
aspects of Her wonderful, enchanting Nature. 


In this way, first, when the Jiva-Jagat are one 
with Her, when she alone is there—that is Her 
‘Ananda-rupa’ or Bliss-Aspect. 

Secondly, when. She playfully separates Jiva- 
Jagat, so to speak, from Her own Self, when both She 
and the Jiva-Jagat are there—that is Her ‘Lila-rupa’ 
or ‘Play-Aspect’. 

Thirdly, when She hides Herself, so to speak, 
inside Jiva-Jagat, when Jiva-Jagat alone are there— 
that is Her ‘Maya-rupa’ or ‘Obliterating-Aspect’. 

Of course, as pointed out above, all these. proces- 
ses of hiding and manifesting, losing and attaining 
etc. imply no changes on Her part and are not real 
from the transcendental standpoint. 


CREATRESS OF THE UNIVERSE 


Thus, although it has been said above that 
Brahman is the Creator and the rest, of the Universe. 
of Souls and Matter, yet in Monotheistic Systems, 
Para-Sakti is the real Creatress. That is why, She 
has been designated as the Material and Efficient 
Cause of the Universe. The fact is that only a Con- 
crete Brahman can be the Creator, and this is 
nothing but Para-Sakti. Hence, very rightly, the 
Universe has been called a form of Herself. 

This conception of the Para-Sakti as the Direct 
Cause of the Universe is, at once, a sublime and a 
soul-stirring one, who would not say, at least an 
Indian, that the conception of-a Mother is much more 
sublime and much more soul-stirring than that of a 
Father? In fact, Mother is an Epitome of the 
sweetest essence of the Father. And, the scholars 
2nd the devotes alike naturally desire to see the world 
to be ultimately a sweet one, a joyous one, a lovely 
one. The aim of all their learned speculations and 
fervent prayers is the same—to be able to penetrate 
the hard érust of the earth and reach the life-giving 
water beneath ; to remove the dark veil of mist and 
see the clear sky above; to break through the dense 
forest and reach the 'Eldorado' in the middle, Now, 
when such a hard crust is penetrated, such a dark 
veil is remoyed, such a dense forest is broken through, 
what do we expect to see there—al] the unalloyed 
glory and gaiety, all the sweetness and softness, all 
the love and loveliness of Brahman, the Immanent 
One—and this is nothing but the ParaiSakeéi of 
Brahman. 

What, after all, is the beauty of a thinM? It is 
its fulness, it is its harmony, it is its warmth. And, 
Para-Sakti stands for the ‘Beauty’ of Para-Brahman; 


and the ultimate beautiful nature of the Universe is. 
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‘THE DURGA PUJA AND FESTIVAL IN BENGAL 


By Dr. R. C. 


HE worship of à goddess conceived 
as the energy (закі) of a god 
is a well-known feature of Hindu 
religion from a very early period. 
The Tantras and Puranas, in par- 
ticular, are full of stories of such 
goddesses — Devi as they were 
called — with elaborate descrip- 
tions of their powers and 
attributes. 

"The Markandeya Purana, for example, devotes 
an entire section to the Devi-mahatmyas ie. pro- 
wesses and achievements of the Devi in different 
yugas (aeons). The Devi was known by different 
mames and appellations according to the works she 
did. 


In the fortieth yuga of the Vaivasvata Manvan- 
tara, she saved human beings by supplying sakas 
(vegetables) during a famine and was hence known 
as Sakambari. In the same form she killed an asura 
(demon) named Durgama and was therefore called 
Durga. 


` There are also other explanations of the origin 
of the name Durga. She is generally worshipped as 
the Sakti (energy or female counterpart) of the great 
God Siva. She was conceived in a large variety of 
forms distinguished from one another by the number 
of arms and eyes, the colour of her body and the 
different attributes and weapons held by different 
arms, and the particular postures in which she sits or 


. The particular form in which Durga is worship- 
ped in Bengal closely resembles that which is known 
as Mahisasura mardini (killer of buffalo). Standing 
on a lion with different weapons in her ten arms she 
strikes the demon who has partly issued out of the 
neck of the buffalo, just slain, with blood flowing out 
of it. This is the general feature of the Mahisasura- 
mardini, and stone figures of such images are found 
in different parts of India as well as South-east Asia 
where Hinduism prevailed for a long period. 


BENGAL'S SPECIALITY 


But the image of Durga worshipped in Bengal, 
though conforming to this type, has some special 
features which are found nowhere else. Here the 

of Durga does not stand alone, but there stand 


the god Siva himself above. Such а composite family 
group —— from any ancient painting or 

is not known to have been worshipped 
by any onefbut the Bengalees even today. 


Similarly, the elaborate ceremony with which 
s worshipped for five days extending 
ration on the and the 1 


MAJUMDAR 


is not known to have been practised anywhere outside 
Bengal, nor are the rituals described in any scrip- 
tures in the Hindu period. 'The whole thing appears 
to have been a unique semi-religious and semi-social 
ceremony devised by the Bengalees at a comparatively 
recent period. 


THE LEGEND 


According to a legend current in Bengal and be- 
lieved by most Bengalees, both educated and unedu- . 
cated, the first worship of the goddess Durga in this- 
manner was performed by Shri Ramachandra with a 
view to killing Ravana, who appeared to be otherwise . 
invincible. 


But Valmikis Ramayana knows no such thing, 
and there is not even a passing reference to any such 
episode. It occurs only in the Bengali version of the - 
Ramayana attributed to Krittivasa, But the genuine 
old manuscripts of Krittivasa, even of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, nor even the first printed 
text (1802-3) based on the collaboration of good 
manuscripts then available, do not contain the story. 


It may, therefore, be presumed that the present 
form of Durga Puja was probably not in vogue, and 
certainly not a popular festival before the eighteenth 
century A.D. This agrees with the popular tradition 
recorded in 1829 in a Bengali periodical that it was 
Maharaja Krishnachandra of Nadiya, a contemporary 
of Nawab Sirajuddaulla in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, who for the first time performed this 
Durga Puja with pomp and grandeur and thereby 
popularised the festival in Bengal. 


The fashion set by Maharaja  Krishnachandra 
was followed by the rich and aristocratic families in 
Bengal. So far as these were concerned, the religious 
aspect gradually receded into the background and 
yielded to the display of wealth in all kinds of pomp 
and pageantry. And these were not all innocent 
amusements. We can get a fair idea from the English 
and Bengali periodicals of the twenties how the Durga 
Puja, degenerating into Durgotsav (Durga festival 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, was ob- 
served by the high families in Calcutta and Muffussil. 


WINE, WOMEN & DANCES 


Here is an account (written by an English man) 
of the Puja celebrated in 1826 by Gopi Mohan Deb: - 
“On Monday evening last he entertained a very large 
company of ladies and gentlemen of — — 
Among the amusements provided for the occasion E 
a dance by some Burmese females. The group was  . 
composed of eight blooming girls all in their teens, 
direct from the empire of the Golden Foot; and the 
tripped it with a degree of grace and agility se 

ialled the fair of 





À 
D sat a native, chewing and eating bits of 
£ 2 3 


Reference is then made of acrobatic feats, usual 
nautehes (dance), excellent band of music etc. 

According to а Bengali periodical, Gopi Mohan 
Tagore, Maharaja Sukhamay Ray, Nimai Charan Mal- 
lik and others made a grand display of dance by 
professional Muslim women, known as Baizees, and 
wine flowed freely, These were the two prominent 
features of the festival which attracted high European 
: Officials and even the Governors-General and Com- 
manders-in-Chief are known to have attended these 
festivals. 


A а poor man complained that ordinary men were 
not allowed access to these Durga pandals which were 
guarded by sergeants and sentries, and it became 
difficult for pedestrians to walk on foot even in the 
Streets near by, so dense was the crowd of vehicles 
and other conveyances. 


: A correspondent wrote in 1829 that the religious 
portion of the ceremony was very quickly disposed of 
and then followed the carols of the night with wine 
and women behind closed doors; so, he humorously 
observed, “Mother Durga alone knows what takes 
- place behind the closed doors; any one uninvited to 
16 daring to peep in gets caning in the hands of the 
- ssentries instead of amusement". ' 


POMP AND FAGEANTRY 


А According to the same correspondent, the two 
houses of Nabakrishna Mabaraj Bahadur were visit- 
ed in 1829 on the night of the Navami by Governor- 
General Lord Bentinck and the Commander-in-Chief 
Cumbermere, and in addition -to these two, the houses 
of Raja Ramchand and Dewan Santiram Singh were 
also visited by high European officials. The Chande- 
ers, the English band, music and dance of the 
JBaizees, and the unlimited supply of choicest liquors 
created an unusual supplement to the Durga Puja 
over which it is better to draw a veil. 

Dewan Santiram Singh set up an elaborate gate- 
way at the crossing of the main thoroughfares at 
` gorasanko and illuminated the road right up to the 

gate of his own house. 


j But in spite of all this the editor of a paper 
complains that the pomp and grandeur which marked 
the festival in the past are gradually suffering decline 
year after year. The year 1820 was marked by a 
catastrophe which cast its shadow on the Durga Puja 
festival. In that year the Puja took place during the 
Muhurrum festival and the Muslim dancing girls were 
not easily available. It marred the whole function. 


PRODIGIOUS EXTRAVAGANCE 


The extravagant expenditure on the occasion of 

_ the Durga Puja festival was not confined to Calcutta. 
The amount of money spent by Prankrishna Haldar 
` of Chinsurah was considered extravagant even accor- 
ding to the standard of those days. The vessels and 
utensils were made of gold and silver and the illumi- 


. nation, decoration, music, and dance left nothing to . 


‚ be desired. , 


ere were certain curious features of the festival 
w are unknown today. In 1822 a resident of Shib- 
pur, to the west of Calcutta, made an image of Durga 
and collected articles of worship. He then issued lot- 
tery tickets priced at one Rupee each and on the 
wnderstading that the worship (samkalpa) would be 
in the name of the successful drawer 

Olle 


of the prize. 
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Another curious practice was to leave at night an 
image of Durga in front of a house. According to the 
prevailing custom, the owner of the house would Бег 
regarded as impious if he did not perform due wo: 
ship of the image, though it was a costly affair At 
is said that the poor man who was the victim of this 
trick had. some time to spend the whole year's sav- 


ings. This practice was prompted by various motives, 


—to satisfy private grudge’ against one's enemy, to 
penalise à miserly person, or even out of sheer frolic 


.and frivolity. The evil soon became widespread and 


at least one gentleman is known to have courage to 
defy the evil-doers. z 


In 1820 the boys of Belgharia placed an image. of 
Durga in front of a house during the night, As soon 
as the owner of the house discovered it in the morn- 
ing he got angry, cut the images into pieces, threw 
them into a pond within his compound and pressed 
them dcwn with bamboos and wooden rods. For many 
days the disappointed boys could not trace the where- 
abouts of the image. 


WORDS OF CONDEMNATION 
Opposition to these sorts of festivities was voiced 


by both Englishmen and English-educated young 


Bengalees. An Englishman writes in 1826: “As far 
as we can judge, the Durga Puja continues to be cele- 
brated with undiminished pageantry and expenditure, 
notwithstanding the diffusion of liberal ideas among 
those especially of the more opulent classes, by whom 
it is observed. It is, however, a very he&erogeneous 
sort of business, and the performances of Moham- 
medan singers and dancers, with the appendages of 
cold beef and beer, for the grosser entertainment of 
European guests, are little compatible with the adora- 
tion of Devi. We confess we do not think the sort of 
association that takes place at this season, creditable 
to any of the parties". 


More than one article written in the same spirit 
appeared in the Jnananeshun, a magazine conducted 
by the students of the Hindu College. Two long com- 
ments were published in 1833 and 1839 condemning 


the showy part of the festival. It was pointed out 


that the dances and other festivities did not form 
any part of the religious ceremony. It was suggested 
that the money squandered on these items might be 
more fruitfully spent for improving the education, or 
promoting technical education, industry, agriculture 
and other purposes of a similar nature calculated. to 
improve the material prosperity of the country.. 


COMMUNITY WORSHIP TCDAY : 


This advice should be deeply pondered today 
when lakhs and lakhs are being spent every year in 
Calcutta alone on the occasion of the Durga Puja 
festival by having community worship celebrated at 
every nook and corner of the city wherever a vacant 
plot of land is available. Of course, we squander 
money in a more civilized fashion. Instead of dance 
by the Baizees, the cinema shows and dramatic per- 
formances by amateurs or professionals. are arranged 
in different places costing sometimes a thousand 
rupees for the show of every night. Instances are 
not unknown where two riva] Pujas porformed 
within a stone's throw of each other, at a cost- of Rs. 
5,000 on one side and 10.000 on the othe. And all 
this at a time when Bengal is passing through one of 
the worst s Of economic depression and 


3employme 
inempi;oymen —— 
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By ACHARYA VINOBA BHAVE 


а EOPLE are thinking a great deal 
. about education now-a-days, and 
thoughtful men feel anxious about 
it. But the matter is very simple. 
Most of our people live in villages, 
so the education of the nation es 
a whole should be village-centred, 
so that the villages will benefit 
by it. 

The people of the towns must be given the kind 
of education which will direct their interest towards 
the villages, so that there may be — co-opera- 
tion between town and village. 


The couniry will suffer greatly if the towns get 


one kind of education and the villages get another 


which is incompatible with it. 


CITY EDUCATION 


"There are a great many things in life which are 
common to all humanity, whether townsmen or 
villagers. The five elements affect the people of vil- 
lage and town alike, City and village people are 
equally in need of fresh air. A life lived in close 
touch with nature is good for them both. This may 
be rather difficult of attainment in cities, but an 
effort ought to be made to provide it nevertheless. 


A knowledge of the laws of health is equally 
necessary for both. It is true that one type of provi- 
sion for public health may have to be made in towns 
and another type in villages, but the basic need is 
the same for both, 


Ethical principles like mutua] aid, affection, 
unselfishness, are the same for both, The only real 
difference is that the villages produce the basic 
necessities of life, so that the education of village 
children has a sound natural basis; whereas the 
towns produce things which are of secondary impor- 
tance, so that town life, as a medium of education, 
.is on a somewhat lower plane, This inferiority of 
city education is inherent in the nature of city life, 
and cannot be cured until we can make the cities 
more like villages. 

в 
. We gmust accept the fact that city education 
will be lacking in certain respects. This lack can be 
\ pensated for, ——— if two —— are = 


turned towards the villages; the second is that the 
Should keep in close touch with other countries: 


I certainly expect townspeople to learn foreigm 


languages, so that they can put to good use in their 
own tongue the new discoveries which are describe 


in other languages, If their faces are really turned 
towards the villages they wil regard it as their 
duty to serve them. 


One might even make a kind of epigram, sayir 
that the villager's duty is to serve God in 
creation, and the townsman’s duty is to serve the - 
village. If we keep this ‘vision before us, both tov mo 
and village can offer. complete human development, 
and each can assist the other to live a full life, 


My thought is that full provision for educati 
ought to be made in every village, Each one sho 
have its University or Vidyapith. For every village, 
no matter how small, is a microcosm; it contain: 
the whole world in miniature, Therefore a curi 
education must be obtainable there, 


The village is in close touch with the nati 
world of creation, and has ready to hand, therefo: 
the materials for the study of physica] and na 
sciences, It is an excellent place for the study 
biology, for all kinds of birds and beasts, and oth 
living creatures, abound there. 


Agriculture, weaving road-making and mam 
other industries are practised in villages; the ad 
vanced study from which these crafts will all benefit 
could and should be undertaken in the village itself. 
The human community has been established in. 
villages from ancient times; history and sociolo 
can well be studied there. E 


Moreover the greater intimacy in which men li 
in villages is conducive to the development of eth 
and religion. The elements of conduct which ш 
up ethical living—breadth of outlook, a read 
to work with others, reverence for truth, and so 
—show themselves readily in the village en 


ment. The planets and — ona of s 


more 2 мау visible 
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'town-dwellers. We may surely look for the spring- 
ing ep of poetry, for the poet's vision is easier there 
than in the town. 


| We could not imagine Vyasa or Valmiki living 
f ‘in one of our modern towns, but only in or near a 

` village. Bold and valiant men, able to fight with wild 
1 beasts, are to be found in villages, So when we want 


heroes must be seek them there, and nations have 
always found that peasants made good soldiers. So 


that, with all this wealth to be had in the villages, 
| ean we not make the tools of education there also? 
| "The answer is that we can certainly make them, but 
that there is no need of many tools, 


What is much more important is tria] and experi- 
ment. Village boys should sometimes visit the town 
niversities, city boys should visit the villages, so 
that each may learn from the other. But by far the 

most necessary thing for the village university is 

d teachers, men who can really think and develop 

deas. If only one such man were to Settle down in 
- a village, it would not be at all difficult to arrange 
` for education there. | 


THE SANNYASI'S JOB 


In addition to this, our forefathers had made 

ii provision to enable villagers to have access tp kinds 
о knowledge which no one in the village possessed. 
| This plan must be carried on. It is the tradition 
the wandering sannyasi. The sa"nyasi travels 
ntinually among the villages for the greater part 

| of the year, remaining in one place only for the 
ur months of the rainy season. The villagers thus 

t the full benefit of his knowledge... He can teach 


them both knowledge of the world and knowledse 


the Self. 

А sannyasi is a walking university, a wandering 
dyapith, who goes at his pleasure to each village 
turn. He will himself seek out his students, and 
wil give his teaching freely. The villagers will 
ve him clean, pure sdttvik food, and he will need 

nothing else. They will learn from him whatever 
| they can. There is nothing more tragic than that 
| kn owledge should be paid for in money. 


A man who possesses knowledge hungers and 

sts to pass it on to others and see them enjoy it. 
child at the _ breast; finds satisfaction, but the 

ther too takes pleasure in giving suck, for God 
filled her breasts with milk, What would become 

the world if mothers began demanding fees tor 
ing mor babies ? 


: Nowadays, in the city university, nothing can be 
had without at least one or two hundreds of rupees. 
But the "knowledge" which is purchased there for 


money is no RE аб а; шотеш, bet for 


t 
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cash is ignorance. True knowledge сап only be had for 
love and service, it cannot be bought for money. So 
when a wise man, travelling from place to place, 
arrives at a village, let the people lovingly invite 24 
to remain a few days, treat him with reverence 
receive from him whatever, knowledge he has to give. 
This is quite a feasible plan. Just as a river flows 
of itself from village to village, serving the people; 
just as the cows graze in the jungle and return of 
themselves with full udders to give the children 
milk; so will wise men travel of themselves trom 
place to place. We must re-establish this institution 
of the wandering teacher, 


In this way every Village can have its univer- 
sity, and all the knowledge of the world can find 
its way into the villages. We must also re- 
invigorate the tradition of the vanaprasthashram so 
that every village gets a permanent teacher for whom 
ne great expenditure will be incurred, Every 
grihasta’s home must be a School, and his field a 
laboratory. Every vanaprastha must be a teacher 
and every wandering sannydsi a university. The 
students are the children and young people who 
want to learn; in every village there will be peo- 
ple who give an hour or two to learning and spend 
the rest of the day working. This seems to me to 
provide a complete outline of education from birth 
to death. 


The purpose of Sarvodaya is that the village as 
a whole shall solve the problems Of its life by 1ts 
own strength. The wealth and resources of the vil- 
lage must, therefore, belong not to individuals but 
to the village itself. Only then is it possible to 
plan for all children to have an equal chance of 
education. If we cannot even give them al] their 
share of pure and nourishing food, how can we give 
them an equal education ? 


Sudama was the son of a poor. Brahmin; Shri 
Krishna was a prince, a king's son. Both lived in 
their guru's home, ate the same food, shared the 
sáme labour, were given the same knowledge, 

How can there be a real school in a village 
when one boy comes to school fasting and another 
has stuffed himself until he is lethargic? If we de- 
sire that everyone should have a proper education, 
we must arrange that the villagers live like one 
family, and all the wealth, all the wisdom, all the 
strength of the community should be used for the 
good of all. 


The secret of Nai Talim is in: the non-vidlence 
whose light pervades the work of Вһо ап and 
village industry. May God grant that \ true 
guru, wise, tender and affectionate, may be found 
for every village in India —(S.P.S). 
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The Chinese Aggression 
And India's Foreign Policy 


By NAKULESWAR BANERJEE, 


Lecturer, University College of Law, Calcutta, 


OT the Yellow Peril, but the Red 

Chinese Menace is what endan- 

zers peaceful living of man on 

this. planet today. Barely two de- 

cades ago Japan, in collusion with 

Hitlerite Germany, threw out the 

biggest challenge to civilised liv- 

ing, and the outcome of that vile 

conspiracy is all too well known 

to need mention. But alas, history repeats itself, and 

the lessons of the past holocaust have been totally 

lost upon the Republican Government of New China, 

and this is no wonder; for did not Hegel lament 

long ago that “the only lesson that we learn from 

history is that mankind never learns from history"? 

© Only the other day when New China was born, 

all well-meaning people all over the world had 

blessed this new-born baby in swaddling clothes. 

But who could have thought that the innocent child 

in due process of time would, in its adolescence, prove 

to be a veritable menace? Just about a decade ago 

I for one contributed an article on New China to a 

Calcutta daily founded by one of Bengals most 

illustrious sons. I reproduce the said article just to 

provide the necessary background for a reappraisal 

of India’s foreign policy in the changed context. I 
wrote thus: 

“With the formal proclamation (Oct. 1, 1949) 
of the Chinese People’s Republic the question has 
arisen what should be the attitude of India towards 
this new-born State. 

“What the other nations will do we do not pre- 
tend to know. But we have every right to demand 
what our Government will. Evidently, the Govern- 
ment of India feels shy and hesitant as much as the 
Governments of the U.K. and the U.S.A. The posi- 
tion of the latter two countries is a bit embarrassing. 
They cannot so easily throw overboard Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shaik, their comrade-in-arms in war and 
one of the ‘Big Four’ of the war period. At the same 
time they cannot overlook their own national inte- 
rests in Red China, which obviously face the prospect 
of forfeiture in the event of ‘no recognition’ by these 
countries. Not the question of ‘vested interests’ alone, 
the prospect of future trade relations with the New 
. Republic also weighs heavily with them іп the. formu- 
` lation: of their policies towards her. Western civilisa- 
tion easily bows down more to the demands of self- 
` interest than to calls of friendship or considerations 

_ of rightfousness. 


CE DIA'S MORAL APPROACH 
“That, however, is not the story with India. She 


cpedie nsiderations of - 
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justice and fairplay. She has suffered a lot for this, 
but therein lies her greatness, the uniqueness of her 
culture and civilisation, When our leaders were 
rotting in jails the ‘Big Four’ were holding important 
conferences. So the only moral obligation that we 
owe to China, New or Old, is to be moral in our 
approach to the problem. 

“Thus, we arrive at the position that the ques- 
tion whether to recognise New China 
have to be determined by moral considerations alone, 
leaving aside all questions of gain or loss in the ~ 
transaction. Fortunately, however, these moral con- 
siderations happen to be fortified by considerations 
which are political and diplomatic as well. 

"For, after all, what is all this fuss about in 
China? A section of the people was not satisfied 
with the legally constituted Government of the 
land. * The war intervened and lasted for several 
years. Without recourse to the democratic method of 
an election they had adopted violent methods and 
gradually eliminated the men in power from their 
position and established a rival Government in the - 
country. Instead of relying upon the ballot, they put 
more reliance upon the bullet and were successful. 
If it were the verdict of the ballot-box, they would 
automatically constitute the Government, and no 
question of a fresh recognition would arise at all. A 
parallel instance was noticed in Great Britain where, 
after the war, Mr. Attlee replaced Mr. Churchill and 
established a Labour Government on the capitalist- ~ 
ridden soil of Britain. This was a revolution by con- 
sent, a war with the ballot, and not with the bullet. 


Apart from the moral censures which he deserves 


for adopting violent weapons for securing power for 
himself, what Mao Tse-tung did was exactly what  . 
Mr. Attlee did in the last British election, viz, to  — 
unseat the men in power and constitute the Govern- 
ment with his own men. A civil war obviously cannot 
be successful for one, unless he has overwhelming 
popular support. The success itself is the verdict of 
the people. So, after this popular verdict in favour 
of Mao Tse-tung, Marshal Chiang would be well 
advised to stage a graceful exit, just as Mr. Churchill 
did, and to constitute the Opposition, not neces- 
sarily within the legislature but in the country at 
large rallying men around him, as Mr. Churchill is 
doing, in the hope of a victory at the next general 


QUESTION OF RECOGNITION 


with. What we, along with other nations 

rested in is the final outcome, папі ay 

of one Government by another. And ¥ 

course to follow would be to formally reco 

New Government as such without any — 
- democratic nations there is — * 
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-For the change of Government does not mean the end 
of the State, nor does the installation of a new form 

of Government signify the creation of a new State 
afresh. 


tion of the new government by other nations at all 
arises. When the new government asks for formal 


recognition, the most logical, and moral too, course 


Or others would be to grant the request, witnout 
hesitation, without caring for the consequences to 
‘follow upon the material interests, this way or that. 


"To plead for the recognition of Communist 


China and to extend recognition to it does not neces- . 
arily mean voting for or sympathising with the ideo- 


logy it preaches, If the U.S.S.R., a professedly Com- 
unist State, could be recognised by nations as such, 
why should there be so much exhibition of shyness 
in recognising Communist China? India, at least, 
‘does not gain anything by refusing recognition except 
“provoking hostility in a near neighbour, which, it is 
M hoped, she will avcid by all means in her power." 


ADMISSION TO U.N. 


about her and plead for her immediate admission to 
the United Nations even though a full decade has 
lided since. Much water has flown down the Ganges 
uring the last ten years, and the Powers that have 
nce given full recognition to the New Republic de- 
Serve congratulation, America’s position respecting 
the above question seems rather incongruous. She 
probably the only important nation now that has 
mot obliged Mao Tse-tung's China in the way others 
have done, and have steadfastly withheld recognition 
| from her and stubbornly opposed her admission to 
the membership of the United Nations. So far as this 
artieular issue is concerned America's attitude, albeit 
a little ungracious, is not wholly illogical. She feels, 
and quite correctly, that giving recognition to a gov- 
ment coming to power through a bloody civil war 


tantamount to countenancing violence and putting . 
undesirable premium upon acts of violence and 


andalism of all kinds. But to students of modern 
istory the present government of the U.S.S.R. is 
qually the product of violence and sanguinary civil 

ar fought just in the beginning of the present cen- 
iry. Other instances of an allied nature of nations 
oming to power through violence or threats of vio- 
nce are Pakistan under Field-Marshal Ayub Khan 
nd Turkey under Generál] Gursel, American opinion 

iid not falter for a moment to extend recognition to 
‘these powers just in the way other nations did. So 
why this discriminato treatment of the Chinese 
Republic? Many may very well ask in wonder. And 
erica surely can Mave no suitable answer to offer 
"convince. world"bpinion—to remove the confusion 
*« à internatjonal relations of the modern times. 


ES ple might trot out Communist China's 
latest ominous moves on the northern frontiers of 
India as offering a plausible excuse for America’s 

intransigence regarding the invader. But this is bad 
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logie, judging the question in proper perspective, hav- 
ing due regard for the sequence of events during the 
intervening period. Chinese acts of aggression in the 
Ladakh area of Kashmir, and her challenge to the 
sanctity of the MacMahon Line in NEFA are un 
doubtedly acts of bad faith, malafide in con $ 
malicious in content, and mischievous in execution. 
But they do not, to my mind, argue against her recog- 
nition as such; rather, they emphasize the urgéncy 
of the need for proper schooling of the outlaw and 
proper attention under the auspices of the United 
Nations. China, by her recent wanton invasion of 
Indian territory, has proved beyond suspicion her case 
for immediate admission to the world's political hos- 
pital—I mean the United Nations—for proper cure 
of the complex under which she acts as a victim of 
cold neglect and frustration. The malady has to be 
properly diagnosed, and the remedy, I am 
pretty sure, must come through the United 
Nations who alone can heal up China’s wounded 
vanity and restore to her the honour and the dignity 
to which she is perfectly entitled. Ching obviously 
is in her mood of expansion and she must be con- 
tained anyhow or she may just start a pogrom and 
set the whole civilisation on fire. 


It is, of course, nobody’s case that mere admis- 
Sion to the United Nations will prove a sure cure of 
her expansionist designs; but it is at the same time 
perfectly correct to hold that this psychological ap- 
proach—psycho-therapy for that matter — is the 
basic need of the hour, at least to lessen the vigour, 
to dampen the pace of the contemplated invasion. 


PANCH SHILA, INDIA & CHINA 


Happily, India had for long recognised the 
urgency of the situation, and has consistently pursued 
the most friendly relations with all countries of the 
world including Communist China. Her masterly de- 
fence of the Chinese cause for admission to the 
membership of the United Nations and her most able 
advocacy on behalf of Red China for the same pur- 
pose has been in perfect conformity with her foreign 
policy which is embodied in the celebrated and 
universally accepted principle of Panch Shila. Panch 
Shila, as is well known, enunciates in unmistakable 
terms five principles of co-existence. These were 
enunciated, strangely enough, by Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Prime Minister Chou En-lai 
not very long ago. And these five principles of Panch 
Shila which, in my opinion, prescribe the moral code 
of conduct among the nations emphasize the need for 
(1) mutual respect for one another’s territorial inte- 
grity and sovereignty, (2) non-aggression, (3) non- 
interference in one another’s interna) affairs for any 
reason of economie, political or ideological character, 
(4) equality and mutual benefit and (5) peaceful co- 
existence among nations. ‘This last principle, viz, 
peaceful co-existence is probably the most important 
among these, since it seems to repudiate Marxism 
itself which stands for a classless society for the 
whole world and prescribes one system of · political 
and economic arrangement bidding good-bye to both 
Capitalism and Parliamentary Democracy as com- 
monly understood. When these principles were 
enunciated they roused expectations in many quar- 
ters that a new world order was just in the offing 
based upon mutual love and respect for one another's 
political and economic ideologies. Ironically enough, 
the ominous development on the Indo-China&border 
in recent months gave the rudest shock and sirprise 
to the dream of a new social order so fondlX cherish- 
ed by nations, great or small, young or Wd alike. 
Becarse of this strange betrayal of the са of the 
Panch Shila for which India. is least responsible Pan- 
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ynthesis Of Civilizations: That Is. 
What Asia & Africa Need Today 


By JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN 


NDIA is one of the under-deve- 

loped countries. Naturally, there- 

fore, she looks to the developed 

countries for guidance and help. 

Both of these are available in 

large measure. But I feel worried. 

The imitative instinct in man 

is strong enough and that should 

help us to advance rapidly to- 

wards the achievements that the developed West has 
reached. That exactly is the source Of my worry. 

And when I think of the host of Indian intellec- 

tuals bent upon ‘modernising’ our country, my 

anxiety is not lessened, Burke has said that society 

is a partnership of the dead, the living and the un- 

born. 


. I am afraid the imitative processes of recons- 
truction that are afoot, not only in India, but 
throughout the East, are inclined to substitute for 
their dead generations the history of Europe and for 
the living the present Western Society. What con- 
founding results these processes will bequeath to the 
unborn, it is frightening to contemplate. 


DIFFERENT CONTEXT 


We, of the backward East, find it difficult to 

think together with the West, 'Thought, of course, 
knows no space or time boundaries, but thought in 
order to be creative must be contextual. 
: Now, our context and theirs are so different, It 
would be ridiculous for me to think within the West- 
ern context ie. in terms of problems, achievements, 
failures, lessons and hopes of Western society. І must 
think in terms of my own context. 

Yet, inevitably I must also bear in mind the 
lessons that Western experience teaches. The same 
lessons applied to different contexts will take differ- 
ent concrete forms: in the West different from those 

in the East. 

This incidentally explains why individuals shar- 
ing the same values and pursuing the same ends but 
operating in different contexts, sometimes find them- 
selves in bewildered mutual misunderstanding. 

I wish to take up one particular set of lessons 
that Western experience teaches, lessons that are of 
supreme significance to the issue of human freedom 
and democracy. In trying to do this I have no desire 
whatsoever to criticise the West or presume to offer 
it advice; my sole concern is to learn from their 
experience so as to be fore-warned and avoid as far 
* ардай the consequences that you have to wrestle 

Economic development and a political system of 
the Western type are what have been set before us 
as to follow. There is a good deal in both that 
Iam is of great and permanent value. But I 
would Mke to amend them radically in .:;der that 
— — are rejected and virtues assimi- 


ese 1 мю like to remark parenthetically 
Te pre-destined course 


our idealistic images of the future, science and tech- 
nology will inexorably drive all human societies inê 
a, particular pre-determined course, 

It is also said that no country can build fo 
itself in isolation a different way of life from others. — 
I reject all this modern version of fatalism, curiously _ 
presided over by rationalism. I believe man has 
arrived at adulthood and is now capable, if he 
the will, to shape this future. : 

“DARKNESS AT NOON” 

Modern Western civilization is the outcome 
the forces of revolt that were set in motion for 
emancipation of the individual from the bondag 
of the traditional society. The revolt has been emi 
nently successful, 

But in the very flower of success has be 
formed the seed of failure. The emancipated indivi- _ 
dual has become the alienated, anxiety-filled, morally = 
insecure, lonely individual. 

The intermediary associations that regulated ` 
his life in a manner that was found irksome have i 
given place to the giant monistic state, truly the 
Leviathan. 

Direct personal relationships and participa 
have been replaced by their abstract, anonymo 
and vicarious counter-parts. In the midst of giz 
and all-pervading organizations, there is disorga 
zation and disintegration of personal individual lif 

As a result, there is in the Western world 


search for community, so that the fragmented indi- 


vidual might become whole again, his abstract 
personal life might become concrete and direct, 
that he might not be ruled and regulated by distant 
organizations of a scale beyond his comprehension 
which might give him all that he needed but lies: 
impoverish him spiritually. 

The monistic state poses problems that tran 
cend the old ideologies of democracy and totalitaria 
nism. Whether Governments are removable or. 
movable by the electors, the monistic State, rema 
the sole centre of power in society. The issue, the 
fore, is not between democracy, socialism, fascism 
communism, etc. but between the present monisti 
state and a state in which power and functions 
dispersed and shared by other organizations 
society. f 

In the field of economic development the s 
process of alienation of thé worker on the one ha 
and concentration of economic power on the oth 
hes gone apace in Western Society. 

The remarkable gains industrialization 
technology are, of course, obWous; but it is not 
that the same gains cannot bé«achieved by а d 
ent kind of economic organizati$& that mak 
possible for the people to order (heir. роп en 
more directly and immediately. у 5 
of the TVA (Tennessee Valley Author} 
enough indication of this possibility. 

How will the West apply these; — 


its present problems 
















(C 'ontinued from Page 18) 
Nehru’s Government has come in for much ad- 


wanton invasion of Indian territory constitute 
od grounds in the opinion of-many for a total 
vision of India’s foreign policy. Her neutrality and 
‘the policy of non-alignment are interpreted as signs 
‘of India’s weakness as а nation and foolishness from 
the strategic point of view. It has also been held in 
оте quarters that while Pandit Nehru is very clear 
about his stand regarding the dispute, he has not 
en able to produce any convincing proof of this 
practical wisdom in facing the challenge to India’s 
torial integrity. The Prime Minister of India 
tated in the Lok Sabha on September 4, 1959 that 
wh e India stood by the MacMahon Line she was 
prepared to discuss with China any minor adjustment 
of that line. He was even willing to consider media- 
tion or arbitration by authority agreed to by the two 
Sides about minor rectifications of the border line. 
alas, China would not listen to this counsel of 
ection, and her recent moves amply demonstrate 
faith more in force of armaments than in the 
inciples of Panch Shila of which she was a joint 
author herself. 


REVISING INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY ? 


E. Whatever shape the India-China relations may 
јаке in due process of time, does it require a revision 
‘of India's foreign policy? To my mind, India's 
d oreign policy is immaculate, and does not 
the present posture of things ог even 
1 the forseeable future warrant any revi- 
sion or modification. A policy is apt to change 
mecording to the exigencies of the situation, but a 
prin ciple is not. India’s foreign policy is more than 
a a policy for her; it is just a principle which gives an 
cutline of civilised living among the nations, and 
here can be no departure from this prescription of 
ii fe without inviting a total disaster for all mankind. 
)w, this theoretical perfection apart, India’s foreign 
icy is based upon sound practical considerations as 
Il. If the United Nations has any meaning for the 
mations, India's enunciation of her foreign policy is 
ust a confirmation of the principles for which the 
nited Nations was brought into being and to defend 
h the member-nations of the United Nations 
tand irretrievably pledged.. 
Now, what are the principles which constitute 
the life-breath of the United Nations? What exactly 
are the purposes for which the nations united and 
stood for when in 1945 they assembled in the city of 
Francisco ? Article 1 of the United Nations Char- 
lays down the following to be the purpose of the 
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0. :— 

2 (i) to maintain international peace and secu- 
— rity, and to that end to take effective 
E collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for 
the suppression of acts of aggression or 
other breaches of the peace, and to bring 
about by peacef means, and in confor- 





mity with principles of justice and 
ec international lgw, adjustment or settlement 
E of international, disputes. 
— Gi) to develop leendly relations among 
nations.....,7..... 


e2 (iii) to achieve( international co-operation in 
e solving intefnational problems......... 

A Apep ntre for harmonising the actions 
— of Yffations in the attainment of these 
$n confmon ends. 

. Article 2 of the Charter enunciates the principles 
bordo to which the members shall act. Among 
these e rp it has tha 





















‘CHINESE AGGRESSION AND INDIA'S FOREIGN POLICY 


them the rights and benefits resulting from 
membership shall fulfil in good faith the 
obligations assumed by them in accordance 
with the present charter. 

(iii) АП Members shall settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means. 

(iv) All Members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity. or 
political independence of any State. 

(v) The Organisation shall ensure that States 
which are not Members of the United 
Nations act in accordance with these prin- 
ciples so far as Maybe necessary for the 
maintenance of international peace — 
security. 


INDIA'S PRAISEWORTHY ATTITUDE | 

Judging from the principles and the, purposes 
enumerated above to which the Members of the 
United Nations are committed one may very well 
applaud India’s attitude taken so far in regard to 
matters cropping up in her international relations. 
She had suffered a lot for strict observance of the 
principles which as а Member of the United Nations, 
she is morally bound to implement, and she can never 
depart from or repudiate with a clean conscience 
these valued principles of civilised behaviour. 

Morality in the modern context is very often 
regarded as a synonym for weakness, and all good 
principles are at a discount everywhere; but that 
is no reason why they should be abandoned 
just to play to the gallery and to score 
material victory. It will be at once clear that 
the principles of Panch Shila which govern India’s 
foreign policy constitute quite an epitomised version 
of the principles of the United Nations. If the U.N. 
is to play a leading and vital part in the lives of the 
Nations, any departure, any slightest deviation 
from Panch Shila would be suicidal both for our 
country as also for others who are genuinely inter- 
ested in the peace and security of the world. It will 
be seen from the above that to settle international 
disputes by peaceful means and thereby to maintain 
international peace and security is the collective res- 
ponsibility of the members who constitute the United 
Nations. India cannot unilaterally take any military 
measure against Communist aggression on her ter- 
ritory without violating the principles of the United 
Nations to which she stands committed. And this 
obligation is one which no Member of the U.N. can 


escape, not even the Soviet Russia. Questions of. 


alignment or groupings in international politics are 
obviously meaningless so long as the United Nations 
is there. Organisations like NATO, SEATO or the 
Warsaw Pact become silly, nay, mischievous and 
fraught with dangerous possibilities for humanity. 
All defensive alliances are obviously offensive in their 
content and even apparently innocent organisations, 
like the British Commonwealth of Nations or the 
Comintern (since dissolved), and its successor body, 
Cominform, are apt to rouse suspicion in unsophis- 
ticated corners of the globe, and the sooner they are 
dissolved the better for all mankind. With the inven- 
tion of the neuclear weapons war has become 
obsolete—at least it ought to be—and the problem of 
national defence ought no more to cause headache to 
the national government concerned. Because the best 
way to ensure defence and protection of na 

frontiers is to insure them with the United Nations. 
Evidently, the third world war, if at all it bre out, 
is going to be the last; for survival will be im ible 
both for the victor and the vanquished. Considering 
all these aspects of internecine warfare in the modern 


of war and its ravages 








age, to save succeeding ra ders from the scourge 









"(THE PEOPLE AND THE PLAN 


By D. N. BHATTACHERJEE 


° HE blueprint of the economic 

development under the Third 

Five-Year Plan assumes to take 

a bold leap within a democratic 

framework, to reach its major 

goal towards a socialistic pattern 

of society. Conceived as a marked 

` advance towards self-sustaining 

growth, the Plan sets out the 

objective of food ele еу and increase in 

agricultural output in the next five years to meet the 
requirements of industry and exports. 


A democratic planning has this virtue that the 
pian is not imposed from above, but evolved from the 
natural wil of the people, while totalitarian economy 
makes the people subject to regimented austerity in 
consumption under state compulsion. Thus it is 
expected that the democratic planning, as is being 
professed, has made deep imprint on the people’s 
mind. The success of the Third Five-Year Plan will 
depend on the support and co-operation of the 
people. An authoritarian Government may not care 
for the people’s reaction, but a democracy must. 
There is no use in blinking the fact that our people 
are less enthusiastic of the fact of our planning in 
the stern realities of life—rather they are dis- 
appointed at what has happened and what is 
happening under the planned effort. The plan to 
the majority of the people is imponderable of under- 
standing, and the achievements and promise least 
appeal to them. The people in their assessment find 
their common lot as gloomy as anything. And the 
resultant reaction naturally follows. To obtain 
necessaries of life is hard—culminating in frustration 
and loud cry of want. It must have to be confessed 
the planners have failed to create confidence in 
people. 


HOW PEOPLE TAKE THE PLAN 


The people take the plan as concomitant of 
scarcity with several big question marks :—Food? The 
planners themselves have confessed that they have 
miserably failed to fortify the food front—and with- 
out getting large quantities of food from abroad, the 
food famine. would be there. Then Cloth? The 
consumption of cloth has gone down below pre-war 
days. Housing? There is great shortage of accom- 
modation, and majority still continue to live in huts 
and hovels. The cumulative consequences of these 
have naturally agitated the people in general. Em- 
ployment ? Backlog of a vast magnitude is the order 
with an army of underpaid and underemployed. 
Price ? 20 p.c. rise in the wholesale price index in the 
last. fivepyears. 


Now Ше the state of things is this in regard 
to the pr necessaries of life, the common man 
discovers Wa great change in the objectives of India’s 
planned effort. In the First and Second Plans, the 

foremost objective was to raise и. standard 


said in the 


Third Plan perspective that restraint on consumption 


will be necessary to set India on the road to self- 


sustaining growth. 
А FRIGHT OF TAXATION 


When this is the disturbing feature of the ` 


economy under planning programme, the Third Five- 


` Year Plan envisages a taxation of additional Rs. 1,650 _ 


crores in the next Five-Year Plan period against Rs. 


550 crores in the Second Plan and Rs. 60 crores in the  — 
First Plan, as a means of findncing the Third Plan.  . 
This wil be a most disturbing piece in raising the —— 
To any fresh tax proposal people _ 


financial resources. 


—both rich and poor—are allergic. Perhaps direct _ 


taxation has over-reached its limit, and the Planners 


are out to explore fresh avenues of indirect taxation. | 


But indirect taxation too has touched the life of __ 


common man most adversely so much so that any 


further dose of indirect taxation, specially in these 
days of inflationary impact of the economy on 
spending power, would rouse opposition. 
It is a vulnerable point in our economy. 


In this atmosphere, 


PLAN’S COSTLY CHARACTER 


The costly character of India’s planned effort 
arises out of her preference for laying stress on the 
development of heavy industries. This stress has 
some parallel with Russian planning. The Russian 
plan under the Communist totalitarian ideology from | 


the very outset directed its attention chiefly to the 
building of heavy industries as the necessary found- 


ation for an advanced and powerful industrial | 
economy, and gave relatively smaller attention to the - 
This | 
involved a very high rate of capital accumulation, аб. 


lighter industries producing consumer goods. 


the expense of the people's immediate living standard. 
—a rate which could hardly have been sustained if — 
the people had the freedom tò xive opposition to the - 
policy of the Government there, 


But the conditions in Ingia and Russia are 
fundamentally different in nt and character. 
Russia has an authoritarian, nolitie one-party 
Government with a definite ео while India is 
a democracy allowing freedom of th 2 atl 
as also the functioning of multi-parti® wie 
ideologies. Russia is more than six times D^ 
India with half of India's population. RBs 
thus much less pressure on land hon, India. . 

with limited q 


So there 
may be political opposition to this financial pressure. 


it has become difficult, 
though not impossible, to create enthusiasm among 
the people for voluntary support and co-operation — 
to the Government. In this aspect, the main defect 
of the Plan is the size of its financial requirement and 
absence at the same time of a painless process of 
securing the same, 
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` pletely deficient. These are snags in Indian planning. 
— Besides, Russia had not to depend on foreign aid for 
her plan, but Indian plan is largely to depend on 
` external assistance. 
ts Moreover, India's aim to achieve a socialistic 
` pattern of society tends to collectivisation of agricul- 
= ture and nationalisation of industries, if not immedi- 
ately, at least by stages. In а democratic set-up, 
` there will be opposition to such policies, 
In this regard, it is relevant to quote a remark 
` of the late eminent economist, Prof. G.D.H. Cole, who 
| was himself a Socialist ; 

"It has been sufficiently demonstrated that 
enforced agricultural collectivisation, instead of 
increasing total output, leads to intense peasant 
discontent, and that high concentration on 
industrial plans on the heavy industries, results 
in growing unrest among consumers, who demand 
their share in the fruits of industrialisation, but 
find them withheld indefinitely, while the coun- 
tries concerned are struggling to catch up with 
the advanced countries in the great basic indus- 
tries that supply „chiefly capital goods. Even 

- under dictatorial regimes, quite large concessions 
have had to be made during the past few years 
to peasants and urban consumers’ demands, 
especially in Eastern Europe.” 

А This remark of Prof. Cole sets one to thinking 
` about India's economie philosophy of the Plan. India 

has abundant man-power and scarce capital Then 
` the question arises whether in India’s planning 
` balance is in favour of labour-intensive or physical 

—— plan as against capital-intensive or monetary plan— 
` ` especially, in the present context of India’s giant 

5 | projects and inflationary pressure. 


E TAKE-OFF STAGE 


5 India’s Third Five-Year Plan picks up, where the 
Second Plan leaves off, and aspires to strengthen 
enormously the self-generating processes. The 
kingpin in this strategy is the intensification of the 
drive towards building up of a complex of modern 
industries capable of propelling themselves as also the 
| other sectors. Given the directions set by the Second 
_ Flan, the strategy is the natural one to adopt. There 
сап, therefore, be no question about the broad philo- 


















y The fundamental characteristic of the Indian 
A economy, as it has developed, is its lopsideness. 

` Given the preponderant position that agriculture 
` develops and occupies, the basic feature of the deve- 
permet programme that seeks to rectify this is bound 
be a reciprocal imbalance. Superficially, this takes 








5 does 
into operajión and cannot materialise — 
eb better ог for worse, the Third Five-Year Plan 
— ened the “take-off” Plan. It is 
- expected Y 6 take the economy to а voint where fur- 
wth at an accelerated rate becomes virtually 
* automatic. The keine faith in the benefits of deve- 
— a major source 

Ф; , the ак 








tages also enhance the danger of violent social 
repercussions should the Third Plan come unstuck at 
the end of the Second Plan period. If after ten years, J 
the Third Plan cannot get a solid spring-board tp 
take off, it is bound to exhaust the proverbia] patignee 
of our countrymen. 

With the size of the Third Plan, at long last 2 
settled question, the major pre-occupation of the 
planners is with the questions of the pattern of deve- 
lopment outlay and the policies necessary for achiev- 
ing physical targets subsumed in this pattern, This 
is indeed the hard core of programming. АП that 
has been done so far is a general assessment of the 
needs and possibilities and the working out of some 
dimensional hypotheses. 'These are, doubtless, essen- 
tial preliminaries to a plan—essential for defining 
the perspective and for indicating the. totality. of 
political and economic preparedness required. ‘The 
Plan itself will take shape as these generalities are 
reduced to specific schemes and projects, marked out 
for implementation by the different agencies and 
translated into a set of operational directives.. With 
the sort of machinery that we have for. planning, 
this will be a long and continuous process, the pattern 
of outlays, targets and policies which constitute the 
real content of the Third Plan Deco clear only 
in the last stages. 

There have been in the draft of Third Plan broad 
patterns of plan-expenditure and the level of antici- 
pated outputs in certain fields. Without at least a 
comprehensive idea about these, it would have been 
impossible—nay, meaningless—to set the size of the 
total effort to be undertaken in the next five-yeur 
period. The work that remains to be done consists 
in ensuring the consistency and practicability of the 
sector programme, and breaking down the aggregates 
into operational targets for each line of activity as 
well as each year of the Plan. Іп initiating and 
carrying forward this process, the Planning Commis- 
sion has a task which is at the same time easier and 
more complicated than it. was in the case of ths 
Second Plan. 


UNDESIRABLE FEATURES 


Some undesirable features have crept into 
industries which need to be carefully eliminated, but 
more than the pattern of industrial development, it 
is the feeble or inadequate impact of industry on 
agriculture which sets the stage for the Third Plan. 
Despite the achievements of the Second Plan, the 
agricultural sector remains a world in itself, isolated 
from the rest. Maybe, the country has not advanced 
far enough yet in AM development to be able 
to draw in the rural community as partner in indus- 
trial progress and make it into an effective instru- 
ment in industrial and economie expansion. But this 
is not a mere weight of the industrial sector. Much 
depends in the industrial complex created, the 
approach and the attitudes of those who. formulate 
and implement the Plans. ll structural changes 
necessarily require the wrecking and. removal of 
certain features of inherited institutions and the 
traditional pattern of doing things. One cannot 
build a new edifice on old foundations which have 
neither the strength nor the design to be erected. If 
the Third Plan is to generate an economy capable. of 
self-sustained growth, it has to accept the to 
do away with the duality of India's omic 
structure. ] 

There are indications that the d Plan 
recognises more clearly than the earlier Mans the 
industrial bases for agricultural improvement. But 
this is in terms of direct imports rather than of 





WHO ARE THE BUILDERS OF MODERN INDIA? 


By SWAMI BUDHANANDA, 


Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Centre of New York 


(Before joining the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Centre of New York in September, 1959, the 
_ writer was attached to Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
_. Madras, as Editor of ‘Vedanta Kesari’. ed. A.B.P. ) 


HAT, exactly, is the concept of 

“Modern India" that India her- 

self would like to present to the 

world? Can anyone in India give 

a precise answer to this question? 

Is India only an “under- 

developed country” frantically 

trying to catch up to the Indus- 

{ =". trial Revolution, which is right 

ом attaining its consummation in nuclear insanity? 

Or is she a pilgrim wending her way towards that 

pattern of a heaven regarding which some diehards 

have recently raised clouds of doubt? Emphasizing, 

as she has been, only the two lower purusharthas. of 

artha and kama, or values of wealth and pleasure, 

through her five-year plans and a foreign policy of 

her own, what would be wrong if she is understood 

to be wanting to be taken as bravely materialistic 

and boldly neutralist? An agricultura] economy de- 

pending on industrialized countries for wheat and 

rice, could she not be taken to be an unsure walker 
- on the edge of mighty promises? 


It is characteristic of modern times that when 
you speak of England, France, Germany, America, 
Russia, China, Africa or any other country, you 
cannot draw the picture with one deep colour, as was 
the practice with classica] map-makers. You may 
‘contend that at least the Communist countries may 
be painted with a single deep red. Undoubtedly red 
wil be the predominant colour in regard to 
painting these countries. But there will have to be 
different shades of red. Premier Khrushchev's re- 
cent Bucharest speech which effectively relativized 
` Lenin’s absolute position in ideational matters of 
` Communism, and the Chinese reaction to it, would 
indicate that there have to be shades even in тей, too. 
One has to remember that "left-sectarianism" has 
- already become a heresy. 


: If you require different shades of red to paint 
-the Communist countries, you undoubtedly need 
. quite a few colours to paint the countries where 
democratic forms of Government prevail. The pic- 
‘ture of а rich-happy-strong-stable-cocky-lounging 
America painted in thick gold is not a true one. 
There are grey and black, blue, green, and red in 
Ameri са. 


Long before the U-2 incident which stirred up 
81 тэу f Non: there was soul-searching going 
erica. This is proved by the fact that Presi- 
ma had appointed a Commission on 
Goals” for studying "issues of the future." 
т тй is financed by private endowments 
by competent poopie, from дщ 

eo е 


a 


on “national purpose," in which some outstan 
thinkers of the country participated. America app 
to be searching for more comprehensive 
ideals than those known to her since the days of 
Pilgrim Fathers. Writing in this debate, W. 
Lippmann said: “In part we have outlived our 
purposes, in part they are irrelevant.” And he 
nued: “Western freedom will not survive just 
cause it is a noble ideal. In our age it will s 
if, and I think only if, we can take freedom 4 
with us into the hurly-burly of the conflict 
prove that a free society can make itself the | 
society.” (Life Magazine, June 20, 1960). · 


Mr. Lippmann does not appear to take it 
granted that free society has already proved itself 
be good society. This will show that in Am 
honest and acute thinking admits the necessity 
democracy yet to prove and improve itself in 
to become a fit instrument for the survival even 
the fittest and the strongest. 


If democracy has yet to prove its thesis, 
munism too has very much to do the same, 
ideological salesmanship is set aside for the 
and affairs are studied in naked reality, one 1 
come to the conclusion that the present ker. 
the world is not а battle between two proved tru 
but two unproved theses. And it would appear t| 
the problems of each are enough unto itself.  - 


But in India by choosing for ourselves the € 
of socialism and the means of democracy, we h 
adopted the inherent problems and promises of b 
systems. The excellences and contradictions, s 
ses and failures, struggles and tribulations, dre 
and despairs that characterize the Indian na 
life of today issue out of this historic fact. This 
adoption of India, though a hazardous one, is 
necessarily a mistake. It would be unwise tod 
consider it a mistake. It would appear that som 
history has chosen India to be the pivot of a с 
civilizational experiment which may have mean 
for all humanity. 


(ID) 


India is offered no other choice but to make thi 
experiment a success, for her own good and for. 
good of the world, Failure4would mean that In 
would be torn to pieces by \internal contradi 
and strifes. And this expe t will be m 
success, not through any hybrid imitation ot- 
opposing blocs of the world on 1 fifty-fifty basis, 
through the development of the strength of nd 
own character. * 


All the resources that we requise for th 
ment of India into an ideal state, wht 1 
be in want of food, clothes, medicines, &n 
and everyone will receive proper scope for 
mental, and spirits) advance 1 





have not been sufficiently looking after, in post- 
endence days. 

Е е was won in India, not so much 

igh non-violence as through character. That 

C the one thing common to both Gandhian and 

-Gandhian patriots, all of whom, if the truth be 

Jd, were responsible for making the nation free. 


ind this character was rooted in a lofty emotional 


fication with the country, a reverential affection 

the Mother. In those days, India was Mother 

dia. And Mother India was non-different from 

e Divine Mother, for whose sake no sacrifice, either 

` property or life, was too great. Not only this, any 
acrifice was a supreme fulfilment. 


But what has happened to our Mother since the 
)ming of independence in India? With the vivisec- 
, the Mother died; she actually died. Have you 
r heard people speaking of “Mother India" after 
le partition? And so, “Vande mataram” suddenly 
unded incongruous. When the Mother became the 
publie," “Jana-gana-madna@” became the national 
In place of a mantram, we had an “anthem,” 
ough constitutionally “Vande mataram” still has 

З ‘equal status’ with the national anthem ! 


; Meanwhile the States constituting the Republic 

become linguistic provinces, releasing some of 

worst divisive tendencies in national life. The 

t balance of Sardar Patel’s life-work no longer 

s very enduring. And the irony is that all this 
happening in the name of integration. 


_ How many Indians are there today in India ?— 
adians who think and feel for the whole nation with 
ir hearts and souls, who are agonized when evil 
[ any Sort befalls any part of India ; who are filled 
ith joy and pride when something noble, great, and 
lorious is done anywhere in India: whose hearts 
souls not only feel for all Indians but for all 
nity? Very few indeed. We have Andhras, 
amese, Beharis, Bengalis, Gujaratis Hindi-speaking 
ple, Maharastrians, Malayalis Oriyas, Panjabis, 
ians, but alas, how few Indians!  Linguism has 
st wholly swallowed up the pan-Indian spirit. 
America, though the different States enjoy a large 
asure of autonomy, it is the American national 
rit that reigns everywhere supreme. A man feels 
self here an American first, and then only a New 
er or Texan. Of course this did not happen in 
America in a day. The growth of the spirit of 
eralism in America took a good long time. 


But in India we had this spirit of nationhood 
ore Independence was won, and we have been 
ng it all the time since Indians began to rule 

> Though al the reasons for this cannot be 
ustively catalogued here, the following three 
d out as the main factors leading to the present 
tion : 


a) politicalization of the concept of nationhood, 
which has given rise to a class of career 
politicians ; 


secularization of the concept of State, which 
with one hand,has scotched communalism 
and with the/other blasted the spiritual 
values of life 


adoption, for the first time in Indian national 

history, of naked and unqualified materialism 

as the ng ‘onal goal which has endowed 

selfüishnes& in all quarters with a glow of 

Sein jo as to keep the national economy 
; седи the begging point. 


“emancipation of India. This in effect n again 


Western lines. 'The result is that we are fast losing 
our ancient moorings and have not been able to 
build anything enduringly new as far as our national 
culture is concerned. The strongest proof of this fact 
is to be seen in the growing cynicism of the educated 
younger generation, for which, to say the least, thpir 
leaders and parents share the responsibility. 


If India has to make the mighty experiment she 
bas undertaken a success, and stop some of the 
ominous trends in her national affairs, two things 
must be done above everything else in India today : 

(a) to recapture the spiritual content of the 

nationhood by all suitable means ; 

(b) to make character the most enviable prize 

in national life. 


Leaving the generation of the grown-ups to their 
own best lights, the greatest conceivable care should 
be taken to educate the younger generation in regard 
to the various aspects of the cultural and spiritual 
heritage of India. One of the ways of doing this is to 
publish attractive but authentic books suitable to 
different age-groups, beginning from the school stage 
and continuing up to the University stage. These 
should be made available at a reasonable price. In 
America, the publishing industry is quick to grasp 
the national needs and they themselves pilot projects 
and invite competent authors to write for these pro- 
jects. And they see to it that no age-group is left 
without cultural and spiritual pabulum. Of course, 
American publishers, by and large, also know how to 
make their services to the nation a business proposi- 
tion. There is no reason why Indian publishers 
should not learn to do that. If no private agency 
succeeds in doing this good work in an adequate 
measure for the nation, it devolves on the Govern- 
ment to do the needful. 


(IID 


The importance of the Indian Government's 
decision to publish biographical sketches of “Builders 
of Modern India" cannot, therefore, be exaggerated. 
But from an item in the "India News," dated June 1, 
1960, issued by the Embassy of India in Washington. 
one is unable to feel sure that this valuable scheme 
is being properly handled. Here is the report: 


"The Government of India propose to bring 
out biographical sketches of thirteen eminent 
leaders of the country under the series, "Builders 
of Modern India.’ The leaders are, Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee, M. G. Ranade, Badruddin 
Tyabji, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Bepin Chandra 
Pal Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai, Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, G. Subrahmanya Iyer, and Dr. M. 
A. Ansari. The list is tentative and will be 
expanded in due course.” 


Indeed, this list has to be tentative, but only as 
to the names of such personages as are still alive. 
In other regards it need not and should not be 
tentative. The extent of the tentativeness of the 


- published list shows that the whole idea is still in 


an inchoate state in the minds of the makers of the 
scheme. 


From the published names, it would appear that 
as Builders of Modern India, the Government of India 
would like mainly to present those all-India Son- 
ages who have been associated with the tical 


mean putting across to the country and the 
India—held politicalized concept of moder 


rid an 
India, 


where politics is the highest уа and the most im- 
tant forc 


/ 





- SCIENCE AND THF PEOPLE | 


By Dr. U. P. BASU, 


Bengal immunity Research Institute, Calcutta 


ECALLING the past and looking 
round the present, one may dream 
how India's economie and social 
life has undergone a great many 
changes. A social system changes 
as Society develops. Tall chim- 
neys, rolling machines, modern 
cinemas, huge buildings, stadium, 
з : " human ware-houses, well-equipped 
coolie lines—all have ^elped in urbanisation. 


„Тһе voluntary co-operative communism in which 
majority of the people of a village worked together 
for the good of community, has disappeared. People 
have forgotten to trust, to love, or to know their 
neighbour. The concept of values of life has 
undergone a change. 


How one will look upon another is, of course, a 
matter for every man's own Conscience, but the best 
intellect, initiative and energy would come from a 
man wher he is free to work for himself, for his 
kin for the society in which he lives, and not for 
some individual who grows rich by exploiting other 
people's labour. Science also will progress when 
man's energy, will, and freedom would not be 
shackled. People often do not understand what 
science is and are found to blame the scientists for 

е present world turmoil. 


THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH 


: Science is the process that men of all nations 
bave evolved in their search for truth about the 
world. In doing so they have also worked out 
methods by which the people can live in peace and 
pontentment. This outcome is evident in the vast 
expansion of modern cities with their electrical 
power: automobiles, well-equipped hospitals, tele- 
vision sets, and many such others. 


Along with this the quiescent гига! agriculture 
has also been given an impact for which more pro- 
duction from the same land has been possible by 
impprovec irrigation, modified cultivation, and 
enrichment of soil with effective fertilizer, 


The largest part of scientific and technological 
efforts i» concerned directly or indirectly with man 
—his needs, his health, and his pleasure. For any 
reverse action scientists are not to be blamed. 


: What science can do for a country is evident 
from the performance of the Soviet Union which, 
half a century ago, was largely illiterate and scienti- 
fieallyfoackward, but has now gone forward to the 
front in the world of science and of industrial 
as wel! af agricultural production, 


right one, or, is at any rate, the nearest approael 
it. 


It is, however, agreed that all will have 
function in line with the highest ideals of the 8j 
they live in. In other words, they wil have 
follow Yugadharma, bearing in mind that the 
and progressive will thrive, and the old and n 
bund wil die. Way of living may have to 
moulded on the basis of the national set-up and 
cultural values of the people of the country with: 
any slavish worship of the past. 


This does not mean a forgetting of ideals | 
have moved our people through the ages, the W 
of the ancients, their tolerance, their love for lit 
ture and beauty, their sacrifice, their love fi 
humanity and their capacity to absorb cultui 
traditions of other people. 


In any approach for scientific advancement, 
scientist cannot also move without recognition of 
knowledge described in literature. People 
burned at the stake as they insisted that the e 
revolved. Most of us cannot conceive anything 
and cannot tolerate any new innovation, · 


But science moves onwards with the t 
of the past. In our Upanishads many epit 
would be found and our people had been meditati: 
over the same for years and ages. How can { 
eyes, that can see external subjects, see themselve 
How can the knower be known? Science deals even 
with such type of philosophy, 


It has been very recently announced by Sir C. V. 
Raman that it is possible for a man to view his OV 
retina with the naked eye. The more science 
advance, the more we Will find how science min 
with philosophy and how а -scientist becomes 
believer in the unknown. Prof, Albert Einstein on 
remarked: “The serious scientific workers are 
only profoundly religious people." Swami Viv 
nanda also regarded modern science as a manifes 
tion of the real religious spirit, for it sought | 
understand truth by sincere effort. Md 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


lh 3 
How can science Serve the people and 
society? Once Sir James Jean, said that the € 
of science is that man does nOt see nature as SO 
thing distinct from himself,  'This concept 
Scientists enables them to feel all the people ali 
aud thereby, to work for the humanity as a whole 


From Vedic ideas we find thal the 
must serve the society, just as society" ia: 
individual. But this functioning is a 
















































Shall we think only how to live, or, shall we also 
medidate on why we should live? i 
` Here the philosophy of life begins, Religions 
ve tried to help in the solution of the above prob- 
lems and have induced people to serve the com- 
nunity, But they have often tried to curtail truth, 
and have encouraged practices which in time have 
ed people to forget the inner meaning of the social 
rder, and subsequently, helped them in going astray. 
How the society without submission to nature or to 
the belief in a supernatura] agency in every act and 
deed may go ahead with OU and imagination 
| to work for the people by controlling the conditions 
that tend to bring down the civilization to a morass. 


_ Here science looks at facts and does not depend 
оп supernatural factors alone. This characteristic 
bestows self-reliance on man and creates in him 
capacity and ability to do more work for a cause. Yet 
does not induce any disbelief in the super- 
tural power or even in God as in any perfor- 
nance of Science and technology one must have some 
faith in things of the spirit which are beyond con- 
and are unknown to the physical world. 


Viewed from this angle a scientist believes in а 
force that is supreme and eternal and which gives 
him inspiration and encouragement to work more. 

hen he fails in his mission or in his performance, 
he searches for further knowledge and seeks assis- 
tance or guidance from his fellow scientist or 
worker. 


. This spirit induces in him a tolerance, а co- 
operative mind, and a will to serve his profession 
and his society. In an attempt to reveal the 
mysteries of nature, his imagination goes beyond the 
reach of his mind. There he succumbs to the 
elusive power, forgets his egoism, and works for 
tegration of the knowledge which is unknown. In 
$ movement of his life, full of joy and sorrow, he 
learns, he teaches and he leaves behind legacies to 
be inherited by his successor, 'Thus, he works for 
his own self as well as for others and creates a 
Society for the betterment of the people. 


Science is now dominating the world, and 
everyone pays tribute to it. In India we will have 


rch, we have, however, 
an advantage.over many people of the world as we 
believe iu the cultural values of life. Exact sciences 
&re international and know no frontiers, but the 
Social sciences together with arts, as have been 
developed and nurtured in India, are our own. In 
developing modern science and technology, we should 
| weave them together into the fabric of our educa- 

tional policies and programmes. 


Unfortunately, having been under a foreign rule 
for-a long period, we often suffer from an inferiority 
complex and fail to offer opportunities to our own 
chance. Contributions’ from India to the basic 

Science in the reméte past are not negligible, but 
this information is hot known to our boys. Educa- 
on is an agency for transmission of the cultural 
heritage of a nation to its younger generation. 
cation must bring out the inherent capacities of 
e ed so bx he may grow as a well-integrated 
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plentiful adult education in science even for those 
who are not trained in the fundamentals, 

Science is to be popularised through newspapers, 
magazines, periodicals, books, lectures and radio. 
People should not be afraid of what science has 
done, what science can do, and what science will do. 
For this the would-be Scientist/technologist shguld 
be taught to express his thoughts clearly and 
accurately in speech and in writing, and that, again, 
in jargon-free language. This would help him in his 
profession too, and its effect on his technology will 
be protcund. 

The modern century is not only an age of the 
greatest scientific and engineering achievements, but 
it is also an age of social changes of epoch-making 
importance in the destinies of mankind. India could 
not maintain her economic position, as her indus- 
triallevel was far below the level of industria] out- 
put in advanced capitalist countries. It has been 
estimated that the share of the undeveloped 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America taken 
together would be about 5 per cent of the entire out- 
put of capitalist industry. The population is large 
but the national income is very low. 


Rectification lies in rapid and all-round develop- 
ment of science, industry and agriculture, Attempts 
are being made to improve upon the conditions, but 
the base is very low. For example, production of 


electric energy has increased in India by more than. 


300 per cent during the last twenty years, but 
actual generation will not be more that 12 billion 
K. W. hours and the capacity would be 32 billion 
К. W. hours. The present capacity in the О, S, A. 
is 724, and that in U. S. S. R. is 291 billion K.w. 
hours. А 

А similar state of affairs may be found in the 
case of steel production. The per capita consumption 
of steel in India is only 15 Ibs. while the figure. in 
Britain is 828 and in the U. S. A, 1244 Ibs. 

Greater consumption means expansion of indus- 
tries, and industrial ‘growth needs development of 
science and technology. Some progress has lately 
been made, but this is not adequate or widely known. 
They cannot believe that due to the zeal, enthusiasm, 
energy and labour of their own men of science and 
engineers, it has been possible to produce diesel and 
patrol engines, power transformers, mercury vapour 
lamps, hacksaw blades, type-writers, Zigzag sewing 
machines, metals like antimony, copper and lead, 
chemicals like bromine, hydrogen peroxide, carbon- 
disulphide, drugs like emetine, isoniazid etc., or indus- 
trial products like glycerin, kraft paper, and rapid 
hardening cement. For economic salvation the most 
important pre-requisite is the creation of a highly- 
developed home industry. This will not be possible 
if the people do not understand the value of science 


SCIENCE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Success will lie in increasing the productivity in 
all spheres of life. Science and arts can attain ful} 
bloom only if there is the fullest freedom of the 
individual and of society. For this the society will 
have to play the major role, and may even demand 
of the individual to sacrifice personal pleasures and 
comforts that stand in the way of freedom of pro- 
gress. 


It is society’s right to demand of its members 
self-discipline when necessity so Ordains. The ques- 
tion is how society make its people accept its legiti- 


mate demands: by violence;—by coercion, per- 

suasion, or by a combination of all the three. 
Similarly, the individual may ask forfa guaran- 

tee of his development of abilities, his righ {о work, 


his education, nis healtn and his free movement. 
. | (Continued оп Page 96) 
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-THE BIRTH OF INDIA’S NATIONAL STRUGGLE 


By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, 


Head of the Dept. of History, University of Lucknow. 


ODERN India’s National Move- 
ment has been mainly the out- 
come of those diverse influences 
which British rule itself was ins- 
trumental in implanting in this 
country. In fact, Modern India’s 
p renaissance was born from the 

& violent impact of Europe. 
The period of early British 
тше in India has been called the “Dark Age о? 
Modern India," for the old order lay decomposed 
with the collapse of the Mughal empire and the 
country's life and unity were temporarily uprooted. 
But, India’s national self-consciousness is а  conti- 
am 5 ved her life since the unknown past has been 

oken whole—synthetic and imperishable. 


The establishment of the British rule was no 
more than the burning of stubble as a prelude to the 
new crop. Imperial unity, English education, the 
influence of Western liberalism and the modern 
system of. communications which came in the wake 
of British conquest constituted the soil on which 
India’s nationhood grew in the last century. 


RAM MOHAN ROY 


“The first phase of Indian nationalism was, 
however, religious, for it was in the domain of reli- 
gion that the country got back its lost soul. The pro- 
phet of Indian renaissance and the first man who 
dreamt of self-governing India was a religious re- 
former, Rein Mohan Roy, whose Brahmo Samaj 
formed the earliest symptom of national awakening. 

. The Brahmo Samaj is the forerunner of the 
Great Indian revival which subsequently, through the 
movements led by Vivekananda and Dayananda, be- 
came a potent factor in the transformation of Mo- 
dern India. 


-—'Sannyasi' heroes like Vivekananda and Daya- 
nanda were the motive force of a spiritual awaken- 
ing which could not leave India’s political conscious- 
ness untouched. They reminded their countrymen of 
their unknown greatness and condemned the present 
abuses of Hinduism as strongly as they denounced 
the gross materialism of the West. They were, in fact, 


true nationalists whose passion was a militant love 


for their down-trodden country. 


SOCIAL REFORM MOVEMENT 


~ -As an offshoot of religious revival came a new 
outiodk in social and cultural life. The Indian social 
reform movement led by pioneers like Ram Mohan 
Roy, Ishwar Chandra and Keshab Chandra has been 
one of the most vital influences which have shaped 
the nationalist movement, 


"The most significant symptom of socia] revival 
was the growth of the Indian woman’s influence on 
national Jife. The zeal for the abolition’ of the bar- 
tiers of €aste and untouchability has also been part 
and parcel gf the democratic faith of new India. 

In theWdomain of education and culture too, the 
eneroachinh tide of Western civilization stimulated 
the new national feeling and led to a revival of 
. Indian art and culture. How closely entwined is the 
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cultural revival in modern India with the freedom 


movement needs no detailed elaboration. 


The national revival affected the Muslims ne 
less than the Hindus, for a powerful reform moye- 
ment was initiated by Moulvi Chiragh Ali and Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan whose work in the modernisation 
of the Muslim society is of supreme importance te 
the making of modern India, 


THE INDIAN PRESS 


Modern India's political education. began in the 
days of East India Company, when the non-official 
Europeans used to criticise the Government some- — 
times so strongly that a number of English editors 
had to be deported from India. The political cons- 
ciousness of the educated Indians further developed 
by the growth of the Indian Press and by the forma- - 
tion. in 1851 of the British Indian Association im - 
Bengal and the Bombay Association in the Western 
Presidency—the first political organizations of то- 
dern India and the fore-runners of the Indian Na~ 
tional Congress. Though Ram Mohan Roy had 
already started an agitation for the political rights 
during his visit to England in 1832, Indian crities of 
the Company's rule first gained some prominenee in 
1853 when the Charter was being renewed. It was in 
1853 again that the first regular Indian-owned 
and Indian-edited English newspaper—The Hindu 
— was started in Caleutta by Girish ST 

os 


FIRST WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


The rising of 1857 is Modern India’s First War 
of Independence. It has been looked at and described 
in various ways. English historians have called it a 
Sepoy Mutiny, but it was in fact more than a mu- 
tiny;. for behind the grievances of the sepoy lay a - 
more widespread politica] discontent, various — 
elements of the country. It is clear, therefore, that - 
the Revolt of 1857 was not a simple movement but — 
a complex one. It would be a mistake to it as 
a disconnected and sudden explosion. 


The Great Rebellion symbolises a new political _ 
awakening in the land. This awakening was cultural, 
even though the Sepoys were one of its chief spear- 
heads. The fact is that the impact of Western civi- 
lisation had roused the average Indian from his — 
usual complacency and the attacks on religious be- - 
liefs and institutions coming from the Christian mis- 
sionaries and convinced many people that unless 
India was freed from the British rule national cul- 
ture could not be made safe and secure. 

But this discontent would not have taken the 
shape of a widespread revolt, if the yearning for 
freedom had not stood out as the outward emblem 


of the decaying old political order - of India. - 


“DHARMA” or “DIN” was the slogan which power- 
fully appealed to all sections who were disaffected 
against foreign rule. Religion and politics becam 
so in any other county tan’ India’ for (ie MN 
so in any other country than India, for the peo; 
were LA nature and instinct religious, 

The real significance of the Revolt of 1857 И 
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therefore, in an ideological conflict which took the 
shape of a patriotic outburst against foreign rule. 
‘The rebels had their own grievances. But, how is it 
that discordant elements managed to combine against 
the mighty British Empire? Could individual spite 
and prejudice have led to a popular revolt? 

The revolt was scarcely a revolt of discordant 
elements alone. It is true that the outbreak was not 
a revolt of the Western type, ‘still it marks a na- 
tional upsurge for the first time in Modern India. 
This upsurge was erratic, even isolated, sporadic and 
unforeseen. This does not detract from the great 
significance of this upsurge. 

No revolutionary movement оп a large scale can 
possibly take place only because some leaders are 
inspired by selfish motives. A widespread conflagra- 
tion cannot be artificially enginereed by self-seekers 
` and manipulators. Such people certainly will exploit 
the situation favourable to them, but they them- 
selves cannot create the situation itself. If a national 
consciousness had not appeared in a vague form the 
disgruntled leaders would not have been able to 
|ereate a vast insurrectionary movement. The cart- 
ridge affair or any other factor may have hastened 
the outbreak but was not its cause. 


The very fact that the rising was not organized 
by а single group shows that it was a vague sense of 
political discontent which caused it. Every party took 
a leap in the dark, conscious, only of the fact that 
they wanted to destroy the British rule. Having 
begun as a military outburst in various cantonment 
towns, the revolt assumed in various parts of north- 

ern India the character of a popular rebellion. 


HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 


There are certain things which demand a care- 
ful consideration. First, how is it that both Hindus 
and Muslims joined together against a common foe 
unless it may be that a common patriotic sentiment 
inspired them all? Hindu-Muslim unity during the 
rebellion is a really memorable phenomenon which 
has so far been completely ignored by European 
— historians. In their common fight against the British 

the two communities fought shoulder to shoulder. 


It is a highly significant fact that cow-killing 
was completely stopped in the Delhi Revolt. Bahadur 
' Shah's Chief Secretary, during the brief period of 
his restoration, was a Hindu, Mukund Ram, just as 
Nana Saheb's Chief Counsellor was a Muslim, Azi- 
mullah. This feeling of unity is a: symptom which 
cannot be explained away except in terms of politi- 
cal nationalism. 


Secondly, hundreds and thousands lost their all 
and gave up their lives. Was it because some politi- 
eal adventure misled them? 'Thirdly, if the rebels 
were inspired by the cultural ideology of “DHARMA” 
or “DIN,” this was the foundation on which Indian 
national awakening rested in the last century. 
- Fourthly, how is it possible to explain that during 
the rebellion different elements of society, high and 
low, baron and peasant, man and woman, Brahman 
and untouchable, all forgot their differences and 
joined in a common cause? Fifthly, the fact has not 
_been explained by English historians as to why in 
- various parts of North India the whole countryside 
was in open revolt. In some areas of Uttar Pradesh 
. even criminals and dacolts are known to have joined 
in a common rising against the British. Lastly, why 
was not the revolt a localised affair? Even though 
there was no pre-conceived scheme on a fully na- 
- tional scale, the insurrection occurred simultaneously 
- at many plaobs of the country. Had there not been 
а common “feeling against foreign imperialism the 
outbreak could not have been widespread. It would 
have remained a local affair as in the previous cases 
of the Vellore м and the Barrackpore Mutiny. 
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A study of the facts would show that the Rising of 
1857 failed not because it was not national or patrio- 
E but because it was not well-organised and well- 
e 


POPULAR POLITICAL MOVEMENT 


It was after the Revolt of 1857 that constitu- 
tional agitation took root with the rise of t/fé new 
educated middle-class. Though it was at first. limited 
to a small circle, it was the starting point of a po- 
pular movement against all forms of injustice and 
suppression whether of the European indigo-planters 
or of the overbearing civilians or army officers. It was 
te stop this agitation that the odius Vernacular 
Fress Act had to be passed by Lord Lytton in 1878. 
But, the Indian Press could not be prevented from 
preaching the gospel of Indian nationalism, India's 
political movement gained its momentum only be- 
cause the Indian Press gave it its powerful Ду dest 
in those early days. 


ILBERT BILL AGITATION 


The next stage in the political movement was 
ushered in during the regime of Lord Ripon who 
sought, for the first time, to instil the principles of 
Victorian liberali: into dry bones of Indian admi- 
nistration. Throu, his scheme of local self-govern- 
ment Ripon gave г new stimulus to the Indian poli- 
tical aspirations. 


It was during his Viceroyalty again that the 
European agitation against the Ilbert Bill marked 
the upsurge of a strong racial feeling the like of 
which had not been seen after 1857. It gave rise to. a 
counter-agitation among the educated Indians. The 
London Punch published at this time a cartoon which 
was prophetic. It depicted the Viceroy driving an 
elephant (ie. India) with a party of howling Eng- 
lishmen trying to molest him from the “howdah.” 
The cartoon was entitled “The  Anglo-Indian Mu- 
tiny—a bad example for the elephant.” 


INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


In fact the whole Ilbert Bill affair taught the 
Indians the use and technique of the art of political 
agitation, and one direct effect of its lesson was the 
foundation of the Indian National Congress in 1885. 
It is, however, a grievous mistake to assume, as many 
have rather too hastily assumed, that the Indian 
National Congress, the acknowledged fountain-head 
of Indian freedom movement, was a sudden efflores- 
cence of the blessed year of 1885. As a matter of fact, 
the Congress was a fundamental evolution of an age 
of political activity in this country. The activities of 
the political bodies like the British Indian Associa- 
tion, the Indian Association in Bengal, the Bombay 
Association, the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha in the 
Western Presidency, the Native Association as also 
the subsequent Mahajan Sabha in the Madras Presi- 
dency marked the dawning of the constitutional 
agitation in modern India. 


NOT ANTI-BRITISH AT FIRST 


The Congress at its inception was not meant 
to be anti-British. In fact, the facts.show that the 
Congress was originally intended to be a bulwark of 
British rule in India, for the Congress owed its 
birth to the initiative of Mr. A. O..Hume, and, what 
is still more interesting, to the secret encourage- 
ment of the then Viceroy, Lord Dufferin. The reason 
is that the official mind in India at that time was on 
the look-out for some means whereby Indian .dis- 
content could be directed into a right course and 
Russia might be prevented from fomen .. intri- 
gues in India. It is worthy of note t Wiliam 
Wedderburn also later corroborated the act that the 
foundation of the Congress was a deliberate move to 
— India against the menace of f inya- 

On. 


` ALUMINIUM IN. BUILDING. INDUSTRY 


By A. N. KERR, Engineer 


4. LUMINIUM is one of the most 
widespread elements, it is the 
basic constituent of clays and 
extracted from Bauxite. Just as 
iron by itself, is of little use unless 
alloyed with carbon to produce 
the superior properties of mild 
steel, light metals like aluminium 
must be alloyed with other ele- 

ments to make it strong and durable. It is, however, 
more difficult to extract this metal from its ores than 
iron. First isolated in the pure state as recently as 
1825, it was then looked upon as a precious metal and 
was used in jewellery. Only during the last 50 years 
has it been commercially exploited. 
: The paramount necessity ot iightness in con- 
struction which intrigued the designers of modern 
aircraft, gave the necessary impetus to the develop- 
ment of such aluminium alloys and only very recently 


gu ..has it been considered as a structural material The 


„industrial designers in our country should turn their 
eyes to this light metal if they wish to obtain a struc- 
tural material showing high strength although far 
less heavy than steel. 


Speaking generally, aluminium itself is soft and 
not quite suitable for carrying load. But when alloyed 
witn copper, silicon or magnesium, its properties im- 
prove and fulfil the conditions required of a struc- 
tural materials. There are nearly 40 aluminium 
alloys used commercially and they contain in all 
about a dozen elements in varying amounts. 


Aluminium alloys having commercial value, are 
of two types those which require heat treatment in 
order to improve their properties, and those which re- 
guire no such treatment, These alloys are formed 
into structural sections by extrusion, ‘There are also 
alloys which can be cast, but these are of less signi- 
ficance as load carrying materials in structures. 


The improvement of the properties of aluminium 
alloys by heat is carried out by a technique which 
is known as ‘Solution’ treatment, This means, the 
metals are heated to 500 °C and then quenched. But 
the attainment of their service properties is, however, 
not achieved until some time has elapsed after solu- 
tion treatment, or until a further short heat treat- 
ment is applied, and the materials which require 
second heat treatment are known 4s ‘artificially aged’ 
or ‘fully heat-treated’. Those which do not require 
such treatment are said to be ‘naturally aged’. The 
improvement_in properties which Occurs on ageing 
is due to the effect of consolidation on the lattice 
structure of the metal caused by the presence of sub- 
microscopic particles which come out of solid solution 
during the ageing period. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Take for instance a wrought aluminium alloy, 
aged and is tested in tension, its stress-strain curve 
would be quite unlike that of mild steel. The most 
im nt difference is that the aluminium alloys 
show ng 'yleld point’. There is no sudden elongation 
which, &or steel, indicates a definite and unmistake- 
able lfmit to the elastic usefulness of the material. 
Instead, the rate of elongation with load increases 


be well protected by bituminous 


gradually, and the smooth curve offers no obvi 

point which can be used as a basis for the choice o 

a working stress, a 
In the United States the 0.2%  proof-stre 

often quoted. So it is important to know the. 

on which the proof-stress is based. It 

tensile stress which produce a permanent extens! 

the amount quoted. It is notable that C 

naturally aged, alloys havea proof-stress of- 

213 of the ultimate strength, fully treated ma 

are more resistant, having a  proof-stress of mor 

than 3|4th of the ultimate strength. 5 


Therefore, determination of the relationship 0 
proof-stress to the ultimate stress, is of consid 
importance. Structural designers have been 4 
tomed, in mild steel, to a material showing а 
difference between the yield and ultimate stre 
and this reserve strength is looked upon as an in: 
ance against unexpected failure. When a piece 
steel is very highly stressed across some small a 
it floors plastically, and the load is transferred 
adjoining areas without any portion of the 
breaking due to the stress. / id when high stren 
aluminium alloys are examined, however, it is fo 
that proof-stress and ultimate stress often lie 
together and the alloy shows only a small elonge 
before rupture takes place. 


To the designer accustomed to mild steel, the use 
of such material may seem to offer the risk of pre 
mature failure, but high strength alloys have 
used successfully in aircraft structures despite thi 
low elongation and high proof-stress. 2 

One of the Physical properties of alumin 
alloys to which attention should be drawn is tl 
modulus of elasticity, The modulus of elasticity . 
aluminium alloys (10x106 1lbslin2 to (11x 
lbs|in2) is only about one-third of the modulus 
steel. 'This fact puts certain limit on the usefu 
of aluminium alloys. 


The light weight aluminium is  well-kn 
whereas steel weighs 490 lbs|ft$, aluminium: 
vary from 164 to 179 lbs|ft3, this difference resulti 
of course, їп а very large saving in dead. load. 


ADVANTAGE OF ALUMINIUM ALLOYS - 


There is one further advantage of alumin 
alloys for structural work which should be taken in 
account. while, considering the possible use of 
material, i.e., its resistance to corrosion, On expo 
to the atmosphere, the aluminium alloy become 
coated with a very thin film of oxide. This oxide 
very resistant to further corrosion, and, of co 
repairs itself when broken. It can be further th 
ened to a maximum of about 1|1000 of an in 
‘anodising’.. The alloy is made the anode of an e 
trolytic reaction, and the. oxygen given off 
combines with the metal to form a thicker lay 
oxide. In permanently moist conditions, especi: 
if salts are present, the risk of corrosion is inte 
fied, but really serious loss, in strength d 
corrosion has been reported only where there is 
nuous exposure to salt sea spray. Тп contact wit 
cement concrete or plaster, where free lime“is prese 
aluminium alloys suffer severe corrosion, 


— 





sing embeded. Alternatively, the cement in direct 
tact with the alloy may be of the aluminous type 
{ апа, поё so aggressive. 


USES OF ALUMINIUM 


` The use of this aluminium alloys for building 
ndustry have immensely developed in countries like 
Canada, United States, United Kingdom, Australia, 
West Germany and Switzerland. But in India we are 
using very little aluminium alloys in comparison 
ith other countries. In fact, it was only very 
cently that our annual consumption in the building 
idustry reached about 1500 tons. This shows the 
tage of infancy of aluminium development in our 
SA dis it also reveals the immense scope for 
e metal. 


The aluminium industry in India has been grow- 
ing both in magnitude and variety, and among 
eluminium’s main industrial uses, building applica- 
tions are becoming increasingly apparent. Besides 
building industry, other countries are using this 

uminium for other purpose too viz. Electrical instal- 
on, Transportation, Household supplies and 
quipment. Others are using it for chemical and 
king industries, food and farming ete. The 
djoining Table No. 1 will give a clear picture of the 
se of aluminium in other countries in comparison 
th our country. 
TABLE МО. I 
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(United Nations Geneva). 
| In our country we produce about 38,000 tons of 
` aluminium and the building construction industry 
nsumed less than 5%, This 5 per cent utilised in 
orrugated roofing and sliding sheets, prefabricated 
ouses, windows. glazing bars, shop fronts, stair case 
hand rails, doors and window fittings ete. There- 
fore, if we compare with other countries, it will be 
vident that the technologically advanced countries’ 
consumption of aluminium per capita is much higher 
than in India. For instance, while consumption of the 
| alloy in Indian per capita is 0.181 lbs., it is 20.7 Ibs. 
‘in U.S.A., 12.7 Ibs. in U.K., 11.7 Ibs. in West Germany, 
` 113 lbs in Switzerland, 11.5 lbs. in Canada and 7.6 
in Australia (1958-59). Therefore, we can easily 
ealise that we are still relatively backward in the 
matter of application of aluminium in our daily life. 
‘However, during the years ahead the industry pro- 
mises a significant ійсгеаѕе in aluminium and our 
ntry would produce 76,000 tons by the end of 1966 
th a crystal view of increasing 82,000 tons by the 
nd of Third Plan and in our country. Indian Alumi- 
m Co. is taking the major burden of the produc- 
Therefore, Designers and Architects in our 
try should think now and try to use it extensively 

| all forms. . 

ТЕ minifhum properties required of a few alumi- 
m alloys by B.S. 1476 is stated in Table No. 2. In 
-many of the alloys show, under test properties 
i values than those required minima. 


Hence, the alloys described in Table No. 2 are suitable 
for all structural work in building industry. 

The Symbols are significant: - 

N — indicates — Not heat treated, H — indicates 
— Heat treated. E. — indicates — Bars, rods and 
section. W. — indicates — Solution heat treatment. 
WP — indicates — Full heat treatment. 


TABLE NO. 2 
Minimum specified requirements for mechanical 
properties of Aluminium alloys, suitable for structure 
work (BS 1476). = 
0.1 p.c. proof Ultimate % Elongation 
Stress in Stress in 
Alloy Tons|In? . Tons|In? Or2In. 
NE 6 16 18 
HE 9W 9 18 
HE 9WP 12 12 
HE 10W 12 18 
HE 10WP 18 10 
WE 15W 24 15 
WE 15WP 28 8 
NCLUSION 
Aluminium аі оу, then although iaore' costly 
than steel, have many of the quantities required of 
a structural materials. Because their properties 
differ widely from those of stee! the methods and 
cross sections of steel construction cannot be used for 
the new materials without alterations, but provided 
that sections and connections are designed with the 
properties of aluminium alloys in mind, the lighter 
material wil have many advantages. For moving 
structural frames such as Crane-gantries or bascules, 
or where corrosion-resistance and good appearance 
are desirable, the Architect and Designer of to-day 
may well consider the claims of aluminium alloys. 
I have firm faith in the tremendous scope of this 
material in the building industry in our country since 
vast deposits (about 25,00,00,000 tons.) of the metal 
have been traced in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Bombay, 
Madras and Jammu. According to recent estimates 
high grade bauxite reserves are placed at 280 lakhs 
tons of which roughly one-third in Bihar. 


SYNTHESIS 


(Continued from Page 19) 

it for me to say it. But it is imperative for the peoples 
of the developing countries to pay heed to these les- 
sons and apply them to their own problems of 
development. 

The decline of the human community as I see 
it, is threatening Western civilization. The solution 
in the East is not to perpetuate the old, oppressive 
forms of communal life, but to work out a synthesis 
between the emancipation of the individual and his 
integration with new forms of community. 

The intermediate associations between the indi- 
vidual and the State should be purposely and deli- 
berately created so that freedom might not be nomi- 
nal but real, and democracy might not be only Gov- 
ernment by consent but also by direct participa- 
tion 


The economie forms of life should be so evolved 
that they subserve these ends together with improv- 
ing the well-being of the people. Planning should be 
made not only comprehensible in terms of the needs 
of the people, but also make possible their participa- 
tion in the process. 

Only a synthesis of this kind will make it possi- 
ble for the countries of Asia and Africa to make 
creative use of the national freedom that many of 
them have recently achieved and that ‘oth@®rs аге 
fighting to achieve. 

Only in this manner too can th countries 
co-operate with the advanced nations in ckating а 
world community of free and equal peop! (S.P.S.) 





By SURESH CHANDRA ROY 


N the Mahabharata (Sabhaparba) 
it is Stated that when Yudhisthira 
ascended the throne, Narada asked 
the newly enthroned king:— 
“If all the blind, T mute, 
“maimed or otherwise physically 
disabled persons as well as home- 
less refugees in his Kingdom were 
being carefully looked after and 
protected by the State.” 
From time immemorial, in our country, it has 
been considered one of the important functions of 
the State to look after the well-being of these wea- 
"ker sections of the people. This objective was kept in 


m view when the Constitution of India was framed, 


. . After about 200 years of foreign domination the 
resources of the country have been so much affected 
that the framers of the Constitution found it im- 
possible to put statutory obligation on the State to 
fulfil these objectives. Therefore, under the Direc- 
tive Principles of the State policy it was enjoined 
upon all States to take suitable measures so that 
these objectives are achieved. 


Article 38 has called upon the State to secure 

& social order for the promotion of the welfare of 
the people. Article 39 has mentioned well-being of 
the people in general as one of the guiding principles 
of the State Policy. Article 45 emphasises the neces- 
sity of free compulsory education for children. Arti- 
cle 46 has directed the States to arrange for promo- 
tion of educational and economic interests of wea- 
ker sections of the people. ` 


SOCIAL WELFARE & INDIA’S PLANS 


In recent years, programmes of socia] welfare 
have been developed as integral parts of the Plans 
for the economie development of the country, and 
implemented through voluntary organizations which 

| receive financial assistance from Central and State 
| Governments. More than 4500 voluntary organizations 
- engaged in this field of activity have been. assisted 
` by the Central Social Welfare Board. 
Ў .A working group оп social welfare, which 
“included leading non-official workers, has submitted 
detailed proposals for the Third Five-Year Plan and 
-has suggested a provision of Rs. 25 crores against 
Rs. 19 crores in the Second Plan. The priorities in 
the field of social welfare recommended by the work- 
ing group are as follows: 


1. The needs of children. 


2. The needs of women specially for edu- 
cational and employment opportunities. 

3. The needs of those suffering from other 

` handicaps whether physical or mental, 

P Social or economie; and among the han- 

-dieapped groups, priority is recommend- 

d for the blind, the deaf, the mute, the 

-.,"orthopaedically handicapped апа the 

..& mentally deficient. ; ) 


this 


State agencies and volun organizations 2 

by the State. A National Advisory Council has 
established which advises the Government on prob- 
lems concerning education, training and employm 
of the physically and mentally handicapped. Pro 
Sion has been made for scholarships to enable h 
dicapped students to pursue higher studies or 
undergo professional or technical training. 


VASTNESS OF THE PROBLEM 


But the combined efforts of State and volunta 
agencies have so far succeeded only in touching 
fringe of the vast problem of ensuring the wel 
of the handicapped sections of the population 
if we confine our attention to the blind, deaf 
mute, though work in this field started as early 
the closing years of the last century. 


The first school for the blind was establi: 
at Amritsar in 1887. This was later shifted to D 
Dun and is the main centre of State-directed acti- 
vities. The Caleutta Blind School was established in 
1893 and a number of schools for the blind has been — 
set up in different centres, The Calcutta Deaf and 


Dumb School, the first in the field, was also este 
lished in 1893 and students trained in this insti 
tion have established schools in other centres. 


Though & large number of institutions of 
type have been set up in subsequent years la 
through voluntary effort, the accommodation a: 
able is microscopic in relation to need, The pro 
lem in this as in other fields of national reconst 
tion is one of finding resources for all the tasks 
remain to be done. 


HURDLES ON THE WAY 


While the obligation that rests on the State 
securing the welfare of the weaker sections of ft 
population has been clearly recognised, shortage 
funds is not only difficulty in the way of effectiv 
be ER of the Government's responsibility in th: 
field. ; 


Public awareness of the importance of 
problem to the common weal and participation - 
welfare programmes have not developed to the exte 
necessary for an effective campaign of social amelio- 
ration. If the resources of private charity are prop 
mobilised, and the funds that now flow into dubio 
channels are properly utilised, much more could 
done to make life bearable for the handicapped 
at the present level of economic growth. 


The first requirement of any practica] pr 
gramme should be an assessment of the magn 
of the problem sought to be tackled. 

Unfortunately, up-to-date statistics of the 


tence of different categories of disabilitfes me 


above are not available. The last enume 
some categories was carried out as far back 
Census of 193 ; 





the figures that are now being published are based 


on very old statistics with modifications according to 
j ана. 


INDIA'S 20 LAKH BLIND 


According to the census report of 1931 the total 
number of blind persons was roughly 600,000. But 
experts who have investigated the question, estimate 
that the total number of blind persons in India, at 
present, wil be about 20 lakhs. It is only the blind 


= persons in well-to-do families that are living a nor- 


^ 


mal life. There are 69 institutions for the blind look- 
ing after about 2,000 people only, mostly children. 
The rest of the blind persons are mostly living a life 
of considerable hardship and distress. 


In this context it will be useful to take note of 

the arrangements made in advanced countries of the 

"West for looking after these unfortunate people, 

though it is clear that there is no comparison bet- 

ween India and these countries either in the over- 

all magnitude of the problem or the resources avail- 
able to deal with it. - 


THE BLIND IN U.K. 


. In Great Britain, State action in this field 
began with the Poor Law of 1601 which placed the 
responsibility for looking after the blind on their 
relatives, and failing that on overseers of the poor. 

The discovery of the method of teaching the 

"blind, towards the latter half of eighteenth century, 

gave an impetus to voluntary activities in this fleld 
which continued in the succeeding century. 


The report of the Royal Commission on the 


Blind in 1889 was followed by legislation which made . 


` education compulsory for blind children between the 
ages of five and sixteen. The local authorities have 
been made responsible for making suitable provision 
for the education of the blind in their area, and for 
promoting their welfare. 


In addition to the elementary schools, there are 


- also secondary schools, for boys and for girls. Blind 


СФ 


E 


` there were about 76,000 blind in 1947. Children under 


` children under five are eligible for admission to nur- — 


sery schools known as ‘Sunshine Homes.’ 


Loeal authorities have the obligation to regis- 
ter all the blind in their jurisdiction. Though blind- 
mess is not notifiable, registration is almost cent per 


` cent complete, as the facilities offered by the State 


induce all blind persons, even the wealthy, to regis- 


_ ter themselves. 


“According to the National Register of the Blind, 


21 formed only 3.6 per cent of the total so that the 
schools have accommodation for more than twice 
ihe number of blind children in the country. After 
the war, special attention has been paid to finding 
suitable employment for the blind along with other 
_ disabled persons. The blind in the U.K. are entitled to 
non-contributory old age pensions, at the age of 40, 
under the Blind Persons Act of 1938. 
As in the U.K, education of the blind is com- 
 pulsory in France, Italy, Finland, ‘etc. It may be noted 
in this context that the first school for the blind in 
the world was set up in France towards the close of 
the 18th century by Valentin Hauy who discovered 
that it was possible to teach the blind with the help 
of raised 'type. 


. THE BLIND IN U.S.A. 


"In the United States, every State has an agency 
te help the blind. Assistance to the  blindis not 
regarded as charity, but is designed to help them to 


"a 


The movement for the education of the blind has 
received a great impetus through the achievements of 
prodigies like Helen Keller. Legislation in recent 
years has considerably increased opportunities of 
employment for the blind. Moreover Federgl assis- 
tance to the States for their programmes for the 
blind is provided under the Social Security Act. 


DEAF & DUMB & DISABLED 


It is estimated there are 7 lakhs deaf and mute 
in India and we have got only 44 institutions for 
looking after only 2000 peopie of this category. There 
is no suitable arrangement for maintenance of these 
people nor is there any special provision in our legis- 
lation for suitable employment for these unfortunate 
persons. 


Statistics are not available about the disabled 
persons in India. But according to reports during 
the year 1956-57, 32,000 persons were injured in 
0,543 railway accidents. In addition, reports of acci- 
dents come in from other sources as well—factories, 
mines, motor car accidents etc. So it is evident that — 
a large number of people are disabled and  conse- 
quently, incapable of undertaking normal vocations 
of life. 


In England Disabled Persons Employment Ас? 
1944 provide for a Register of disabled persons and 
all employers are obliged to employ a certain pro- 
portion of disabled persons—generally 3% of the 
total number of workers. There is also an organisa- 
tion called Employers Ltd., which provides empioy- 
ment for disabled persons. It has 90 factories employ- 
ing 6000 severely disabled persons. The losses incur- 
red by the concerns are met from publie funds. These 
disabled persons are paid at & reduced scale of wages 
but they are properly looked after. 


MENTALLY DEFICIENT 


No information is available regarding the total 
number of mentally deficient people. From various 
sources some rough estimates have been prepared 
which indicate the number of mentally afflicted per- 


sons in India as under:— 


4 


Mental cases 10 Lakhs 
Mental defectives 5 Lakhs 
Psycho-neuroties P 30 Lakhs 

We have got a few Homes for the insane. But 
it is well-known that the accommodation available 
cannot provide for even a small percentage of such 


persons. * 


BEGGARS: Vagrancy is considered to be а 
severe scar on the record of civilised countries, It is 
estimated that in India there are 20 lakhs of beg- 
gars. In various States vagrancy is declared to be 
illegal. But still owing to economie reasons people 
take to begging and on account of inadequacy of 
beggars homes they cannot be assisted. Even if the 
number of beggars’ homes is increased, punitive 
action wil be necessary to eradicate the evil. 


OTHER WEAKER SECTIONS 


We have specially to consider the of child- 
ren and women who belong to vulnerable Vroups for 
whom special efforts are necessary to lok after their 
welfare. Unfortunately, the  arrang in our 
country for looking after the well- of children 
are not adequate-and therefore even now most of 
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BY VINCENT STARRETT 





а savage dog san out of darkness" 


OWARD dusk, on an evening in 
early summer, an unusual incident 
occurred in the quiet precinct 
known as Bellevue Crescent, in 
that part of Chicago called the 
"near north side.” A savage dog 
ran out of the darkness and, quite 
- without provocation, bit an 'elder- 

“ly man who happened to be 
passing. . 








THE TESTIMONY, 
Li THE 006 


Bellevue. Crescent is а somnolent, old-fashioned 
homes — Pauper E what ki 









eoncentrated wealth, and it is the sort of Б. 
neighbourhood in which savage dogs dO | 
not run at large. : 


In spite of the usual precautions d ‘ 
swiftly taken, the man died. He died - 
quickly, and the appearance of his eyes 28 
gave the doctor Who attended him some- 
hing queer to think about, if Ж 


"Very curious,” observed the man ОЁ ~ 
medicine. “One would swear he had been | : 
poisoned.” * 


The dead man, however, was nobody _ 
of importance; he was an elderly house- E 
man employed by “Old Man Merton.” There 
were nc kin left to mourn him, and the 
Merton household was strongly averse to pub- | is 
licity, so little more was said of the matter save m 
in the privacy of the Merton domicile. What the —— 
maids said there was probably not significant, but  — 
what “Old Man Merton" told his Secretary, Walter 
Quentin, would have made an interesting story for 


the press. 
































“Mr. Quentin”, he said, with his customary precise 
courtesy, “what is your opinion of ‘GE Parkinson 
affair?” 


It was the morning after the funeral of Parkin- 
son, and Quentin had entered his employer's study 
With a handful of mail. The secretary returned the 
glance that accompanied the question, . 


"I think its rather odd,” he answered, “ON. 
course,” he added, “if the dog had been found and _ 
killed, it is probable that there would be not 
strange about it. Heaven knows what the animal 
have been suffering with." 


“Dogs suffer from ges " said. pis employe 
Ше ki 
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wasn't rabies. He was treated for that in plenty of 
time to save his life." 


“What is your opinion, Mr. Merton?” asked 
Quentin politely. ‘ 


For a moment, the old man pulled at his long 
white moustache. “As to the death of Parkinson,” he 
replied, “I don’t know that I have one. But I haye 
been wondering if somebody did not, perhaps, make 
a mistake." 


Again he was thoughtful, while his secretary 
waited, 

“Parkinson,” continued Old Man Merton, “was 
returning from the corner newsstand with a paper 
for me. It was the first time in many weeks that I 
had sent him upon the errand. Usually I go myself. 
It is one of the few bits of exercise that I allow my- 
self, what with my innumerable relatives so soli- 
citous about my health.” He smiled faintly. "Isn't it 
just possible that the—the man behind the dog, let 
us say—supposed that, as usual, it was I who was 
returning with the evening paper ?” 


Quentin uttered an exclamation of dissent. 
was horrified. I e 

“You see, it was late enough for a mistake to 
have been made", said his employer. "The light was 
beginning to get dim; and Parkinson and I were 
about of a height. He was only two years my junior. 
And nobody knew that I had sent him out,” 

He turned from the window, before which he had 
been standing, and again his quizzical glance met the 
shocked eyes of his secretary. 


“Well,” evzzciuded Old Man Merton, “say nothing 
about it, Mr. Quentin. Perhaps, after all, I am wrong. 
An old man often fancies things.” He smiled, “But 
if ever I am bitten by a dog—and proceed to die of 
a rattlesnake bite—see to it that an autopsy is per- 
formed and tell the police my suspicions in the Par- 
kinson case.” 

Quentin nodded. “Very well, sir.” 


“Т trust you, Mr, Quentin, because you have 
nothing to gain by my death, Your salary is hand- 
some, and it is to your interest that I should continue 
to live, I don't intend any cynicism, I quite realize 
your loyalty to me, and I am grateful for it." 

“Thank you,” said Walter Quentin. “I shan't 
forget what you have said, Mr. Merton." He added: 
“But I sincerely hope you are Wrong." 

His employer shrugged. "Well so do I. But it/s 
queer, Mr, Quentin, it's very queer.” 

It was queer, at that, thought the private secre- 
tary, late that night, as he crawled into his own bed. 
The duties of the day had pushed the conversation 
from his mind, and at the musical comedy which he 
had attended with Anne Crawford there had been 
little leisure for reflection, ‘Chatterbox Anne" left 
one little leisure for anything. 

Mr. Merton, of course, was old—seventy-seven— 
and he was no doubt jumpy. However, it had never 
before occurred to Quentin that his employer was 
nervous. On the contrary, Old Man Merton had al- 
ways seemed especially calm and sane. 

As the old man had summarized his thought of 
the Parkinson tragedy, his suspicions had sounded 
reasonable enough; but had he any reason to suspect 
that the members of the younger generation were 
eager to see the last of him ? 

In his mind, as he lay awake in his bed, the secre- 
tary went over the presumable Merton heirs. 


There were three sons—Arthur, John, and Ker- 
mit—all amiable fellows, particularly Kermit, the 
youngest, who had been an army flier during the war. 
Twodaughters, Alice and Mildred, were married and 
livdd in their own hows. Alige, however, was a widow 
with one daughter—Anne Crawford. Of nieces and 
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nephews there were plenty—almost too many to count. 
Only one lived in the Merton mansion—Margery, the 
orphan daughter of Old Man Merton’s youngest 
brother. 

All these, thought Quentin, were surely above 
suspicion. 


There were, of course, the usual servants. Sour 
grim old Mrs. Barnes, the housekeeper; three—or was 
it four ?—maids; two chauffeurs—Old Man Merton’s 
and Margery’s—and a couple of undefined housemen. 
Few, if any, of these could hope to benefit by the 
death of their employer. Mrs. Barnes was probably 
down for a few thousand; no more. She was a widow 
with one son, now a Man approaching middle age, 
and, Quentin believed, a successful doctor. Or was 
it dentist ? No matter. He was amply able, doubtless, 
to care for his mother even if she never received a 
penny. The rumour was that Dr. Barnes had once 
been in love with Elizabeth, now the wife of Arthur 
Merton. Of the sons, only Kermit lived with his 
father. 'The others lived near at hand. Arthur, the 
eldest, lived in the same block. 


The figures of the Mertons, men and women, 
sons, daughters, and the rest, began to float and 
merge in Quentin’s brain. They danced night- 
marishly in the darkness. After a time he slept. 

He was awakened by the barking of a dog. For 
a few moments it seemed that he had not slept at 
all Then his eyes opened, and he knew that it was 
morning and that old Safety was scratching at his 
door. 

He glanced hurriedly at his watch. By George, it 
was eight o'clock! 'There would be barely time for 
dressing, for à shave, and for breakfast, He was due 
in the study at nine. 

Calling cheerily to the dog, he bounded out of bed 
and opened the door. The aging bull terrier, long a 
pet of the Merton household, pushed past him with 
wagging haunches, then turned and leaped upon him 
with awkward affection. 


“Good old Safety," he said to the animal, scratch- 
ing the bony head. His name was Safety First, but 
the second word of the extraordinary appellation had 
been dropped years before, 

Quentin shaved and dressed hurriedly and des- 
cended to breakfast. He was, as he had expected he 
would be, more than a little late. Only Margery was 
stil at the table. : 

“Good morning," he said. “I’m afraid I'm late, I 
hope Mr. Merton wasn't wanting me early to-day." 


Miss Margery made a little face at him, a humor- 
ous face. “I was late, too,” she answered. “No, I didn't 
hear any frantie calls for little Walter. Uncle isn't 
down yet, himself, I believe. I saw a show last night, 
and went to supper afterward," 

Was Mr. Merton ill, he wondered? He , hurried 
through his breakfast and went at once to the study. 
A clatter of dishes reached him as he paused outside 
the door. A maid came out, carrying a tray. Old 
Man Merton was in his accustomed place, dusting а 
crumb from his waistcoat. 


“Good morning, Mr, Quentin. I had breakfast 
served here this morWing. I wanted to be alone.” He 
waited until the secretary had closed the door, then 
added: I've been thinking about our conversation 
of yesterday. It is just possible that I was & bit of 
& fool yesterday. Of course, you will say nothing of 
our talk." 


“Certainly, sir," said Quentin. "I'm bound to — 
admit that I thought about it myself,” 

“I suppose so." His employer was thoughtful and, 
after a moment, curious, “May I ask what your 
thoughts amounted to ?" 

The private secretary shrugged and smiled. 
“Little enough! As you suggested, the case of Parkin- 
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son is mystifying; yet it is diffüicult to believe that any 
one would—." He hesitated. 

“That the intended victim was Royal R. Merton?" 
finished Old Man Merton calmly. 


“Yes, sir. For instance, even supposing Parkinson 
to have been—murdered—-——-" Не boggled over the 
word. 

“Yes ?" 

“Well, would that prove anything, after all? 
Might not Parkinson have had enemies? I suppose 
you are not entirely familiar with his private life.” 


“As a matter of fact, I am. I was, I imagine, 
Parkinson's only confidant. He had been with me for 
years. Not that he had anything to confide. He was 
simply a lonely old man, and very happy to be here 


with us. He was my man. I was fond of Parkinson: © 
If he died in my stead, I—it makes the situation | 

"I can understand that,” nodded Quentin, as the © 
old man paused. ‘Since you have been good enough 
to honour me with your confidence, may I ask whe= | 
ther you had any suspicions prior to the death o А 
Parkinson ?” : 

There was а moment of silence, during which the = 
eyes of Old Man Merton were turned vaguely to the - 
window. “Yes, I had,” he answered suddenly. He ~ 
wheeled in his chair so that his eyes again looked i 
squarely into those of his secretary. “I had!” he 
repeated, and there was a certain defiance in his 
voice, as if he were daring Walter Quentin to probe < 
farther into that corner. 

Quentin was embarrassed, “1 see," he said. "Well, - 
that's—that's different." — 


СНАРТЕВ—П 


HERE came swiftly to the secre- 
tary an odd conviction that 
somebody was listening outside 
the door of the study, He coughed 
nervously, Merton was looking at 
him with queer regard, his head 
slightly tilted. He was not looking 
at him at all; he was looking 
through him, Actually, he too was 
listening for that soundless sound that had caught 
the ear of the secretary. Sensitive to his employer’s 
expressions, Quentin realized the situation. He turned 
toward the door. Merton raised a shaking hand, The 
eyes of the two men met, consciously and with a little 
shock. For an instant their wills battled. Then the 
quiet secretary had his way. 
"If you wil excuse me for a moment,” he mut- 
tered. "I—I left something in my room— 


He left the sentence suspended, and, crossing the 
room swiftly, threw open the door. Without pause, he 
passed into the corridor. Mrs. Barnes, the sour old 
housekeeper, was there, but she was moving away 
from him as if, having just reached the stair-head, 
she had turned and was starting for the front cham- 
ber. She turned her head as he emerged, and gave 
him a casual glance before continuing her advance. 


Quentin entered his own room, straightened his 
tie before the mirror, and hurriedly returned to the 
study. Old Man Merton's glance was pathetic. The 
secretary read it accurately His employer wanted 
to know who had stood in the corridor, outside the 
door, and yet he was afraid to near. 


"I guess I'm ready now,” smiled Quentin, and 
added irrelevantly: “I saw Mrs. Barnes passing 
through the hall as I left the room, Actually, Mr. 
Merton, that woman gets more and more ancient 
every time you look at her, She fairly ereaks when 
she walks.” He chuckled self-consciously, 


But Old Man Merton’s features relaxed and a look 
of relief swept over them, “She’s a goad soul," he said 
abruptly, and turned to the mail spread out upon his 
desk. 

Who had he imagined was spying upon their 
talk? Obviously some member of his own family. 
What a situation! In less than a week the friendly 
household had changed almost beyond recognition. 
An atmosphere of — seemed to parvada it, the 


very IEEE. эЛ, corridors had an waitin 
for the next g to UA. ni — incre ble d 
e me Ww imagination over- 

amet YU. КЫ prn t4 ‘the Studion with 


the hue of his em ug T's fears? But Parkinson was 
vocally under the oddest’ circum- 


stances. There had been something hasty and furtiva Е 
it now seemed to the secretary, in the burial of the — 
old servant without investigation and without = 
publicity. 


A slight indisposition kept Old Man Merton in nie d 
bed the next day. Quentin thought it was 
worry, but the family doctor decided that the old 
had caught cold. and ordered him to stay perio 


This episode had the effect of bringin : 
bers of the Merton family, however, sea 8 boue { 
the city, to the bedside, and gave Quentin an op 
tunity to study them. He was bound to admit 
they all seemed to be estimable people. : 

Arthur Merton, Old Man TAE Rd eldest son, came m 
with his own son and a fine, large dog of the German | 
Shepherd variety Тһе d e of the dog, a nervous ' 
and high-strung animal, was resented by old Safety,” 
who tried to pick a fight and probably would have 
succeeded if Arthur’s son had not pulled them ара 
and tethered his own dog in the yard. Th ^ E 
old Safety sauntered about the house in truculent 
fashion, with a chip on his shoulder, as it were. 


Arthur Merton was with his father for some time, ` 
and left declaring himself satisfied that nothi serie _ 
ous was the matter. His son, Gordon, required some | 
finding, but was ultimately discovered in the company _ 
of Margery and persuaded to collect his dog and leaye. | 
The other members of the family came and went after 

visits of varying duration. 


Kermit, of course, was always on hand, He was | 
a great comfort to his father and to Quentin, who © 
liked the ex-flier immensely. 


On the third day Old Man Merton arase and took _ 
his place at the family breakfast table, a bit shaky | 
but otherwise well enough, That evening he announced _ 
that he needed air and that he would resume his © 
regular stroll to the far corner of the block, to pur- 
chase his favourite newspaper, Two newspapers were | 
delivered at the house, but his favourite journal he | 
acquired at a newsstand. If 1t had not been à news- © 
paper he went after, it would have been something І 
else. Old Man Merton disliked being cooped up. 


Quentin, with some anxiety, saw him depart. © 
When he had been gone for about five minutes, the- 
secretary’s nerves refused to stand-the strain any © 
longer, and he went after him. He met the old man _ 
leisurely returning, and joined him with a lame — 
euse that did not fool Old Man Merton. However, je. 
clapped his secretary on the shoulder understa 
ingly, and seemed not to mind his solicitude. 

As they passed the house of Arthur MeNQn; 
way along the block, the old man looked up, byt 
was no one at the window to gent bim, 
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nerely grunted and passed on.. Quentin, glancing up 
‚ moment later, was in time to see а face draw 
uickly away from the window. As it vanished, the 
tain shook slightly. 

With rare presence of mind, the secretary bent 
face over a match and a cigaret, to pretend that 
had seen nothing. But his hand shook so that the 
ighted mateh wavered and the tiny flame went out. 


| He had seen the face in the window, and it had 
n that of Kermit Merton, his own close friend and 
favourite son of the old man who ambled inno- 
y beside him. 

Quentin said nothing, but he returned to the 
in a daze that lasted through the evening meal 
‘long into the morning hours. Kermit, who had 
n absent from the dinner table, came in late and 
xplained that he had dined at Arthur's and later had 
aken in a show." 

But why, wondered Quentin, had he refused to 
ive а hand at his father as the old man passed the 
indow ? 

In the morning he said abruptly to his employer : 
. Merton, if I am to be of any real service to you, 
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and if you really trust me, I think you ought to tell 
me your suspicions. Naturally, I shall not broadcast 
them.” FUR 

Old Man.Merton jumped in his chair. For a 
moment his anger i was apparent: The words 


““unheard-of-insolence” seemed to be forming on his 


lips. Then’ his eyes softened. 


“My dear boy," he said, “you shouldn't blurt 
things out like that. I am too old a man to be shock- 
ed. He smiled whimsically “I’m afraid I've made 
too much of this matter, and I've troubled your mind 
more than my own is troubled. Really, there is noth- 
ing as definite in my mind as you seem to think. Just 
fancies—fancies.” He waved his hands in dismissal of 
the subject, and for five minutes thereafter was 
blankly silent. 


Quentin merely said: “Of course, sir. I beg your 
pardon." 1 


After all, he began to wonder, wasn't !t possible 
that the old man was a little—well, touched? Par- 
kinson's queer death no doubt had upset and put 
notions into his head. Under the circumstances, it 
occurred to Quentin that possibly he was free of his 
promise to keep the matter to himself. Wasn't he? 


Knowing perfectly well that he wasn't, he none 
the less sought out his principal confidente. that even- 
ing, and made a clean breast of everything. 


Anne Crawford listened with mounting horror. 


“You should have told me at once;" she said. “Not 
anyone else, of course—just me." It was very com- 
forting thus to be reassured. Women were nice about 
such things. A man's sense of honour 
is often a bit idiotic. 

“Well, what's to be done?" he 
asked. 

*He must be watched, of course. 
Either way, he must be watched." 

“Either way?" 

*Whether his mind is unhinged or 
he knows what he is saying. Either 
way, he's in danger." 

“Т suppose so,” agreed Quentin 
helplessly, 


“You ought to be with him now.” 

“Oh, I say!” protested the 
secretary. 

“Well, soon," conceded 
Anne Crawford. “I suppose 
he’s safe enough when he’s in 
bed.” 

“He’s in bed now,” said 
Quentin, and added: “I hope 
he is.” 

On the way home he 
passed again before the house 
of Arthur Merton and stopped 
Short before the darkened 
dwelling, with a thrill of 
horror, From somewhere near 
at hand came the worrying 

snarl of a dog. He listened, a 

| 48 y Statue of arrested movement. 

rex Then from some place—he 

could not Say where — there 

.. ,Sprang forth a low shape, gray 

~ in the darkness, and he saw & 

г pair of maddened eyes gleam- 
5b dn fer He qune 
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N the morning Quentin again 
came down late, for his sleep had 
been troubled by his adventure of 
the night before. Across the oak 
desk of Old Man Merton the two 
men faced each other. It was 
obvious that there could be no 


further concealment between 
them. They shared a common 
danger. 


Merton’s eyes shifted. “You see, then," he said, 
“where my suspicions lie ?" 

Quentin cleared his throat, “Arthur ?" he asked, 
and his voice was almost a whisper. : 

His employer nodded, reluctantly. He motioned 
toward the closed door. Understanding, the secretary 
walked to it, swiftly and softly, and flung it open. 

"Leave it so," said the old man. His head dropped. 
“We have not been friendly for years," he continued 
in a low voice. “He could never understand why Т 
didn’t take him into the firm. He wanted to be some- 
thing big—manager or 
something, I suppose—at а y 
bound. I wanted my boys i 
to strike out for themselves. 
Im obliged to confess that 
he did well enough by him- 
self—for a time, anyway. | 
John took it more grace- 
fully. He agreed with me 
that every young man should 
work out his own salvation. 
Kermit is still unsettled, 
but he will find a way. 
There’s no hurry.” 

“He isn’t doing so well 
now?" asked Quentin in à 
hard voice. “Arthur, I 
mean." 

The old man's head 
shook again. “Не owes me 
considerable money. He— 
wants more. Of course, I 
hate to think—My God, ! 
hate to think—" 

*Of course," agreed the 
Secretary. 

“Bu: I'm sorry you were’ 
placed in danger," said Old 
Man Merton. “Was it very 
terrible ?" 

“Yes,” said Quentin; “it 
was awful! I never ran so 
fast in my life, Mr. Merton 
—and all the time I seemed 
to hear that worrying, 
snarling beast behind me. 
I could see its eyes—flaming 
—and its mouth—dripping, 
you understand? I didn’t 
really see it, you know. 
That's the way I felt. I ӘӘ 
didn't see anything after 1 X 


started to run. Mayke it we 


didn’t follow. It can’t have 
= 
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followed or it would have 
caught me. I couldn’t out- 
run a dog! I had my stick, 
but I never thought of it 
till I reached the steps here. 
Not that it would have 
helped much.” 


“It was called back, I suppose. You didn’t hear 
„anything ?” У no а 
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“Nothing of that sort. Of course, it Wasn't 
another error." . 

“No, it was you he was after—because you 81 
close to me—because he suspects tha; I have told 
you." 

"I'm а bit shaken up," said the secretary, “but 
think I’m all right." А 

“My dear boy," said Old Man Merton, “don 
think of doing anything today. You must have ma 
ters of your own to attend to occasionally. Attend 
to them. Go to a ball game. Go any place you lik 

Quentin was undecided. He sat nervously. What © 
ne wanted to do was get in touch With Anne Craw- _ 
ford. No, that wouldn’t do, either! What was th 
use of frightening Anne ? : 

“If you don’t mind," he answered, “I'll stay Ww 
you. I ihink I ought to." Be! 

“To look after me, I suppose ! Nothing of the sort. — 
I'm all right. Nobody will bother me here. I'll give 
orders that I’m not to be disturbed, and TI close 
that door, and I won't open it until you return—if. 
that will make you feel any better." 

An idea occurred to Quentin. “А right," 
said, “but don’t think I'll take the whole day. Maybe 
I wil go to a ball game." ; 

He left the chamber and went instantly in sear 
of Kermit, 

He found the ex-flier sooner than he had expect- 
ed—in a corner of the garage, cleaning an old army 
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ol. Kermit looked up in surprise at his friend's 
emonious entrance and laid aside the weapon 
what amounted, in one so bronzed, to a blush. 

“Hello, ” he observed, a bit feebly. “Where did you 

) from ?" Then his face changed. “Has any- 
happened to Father ?” 

It was Quentin's turn to be surprised. “Why, no,” 
Shing taken aback. “What makes you ask 


- The aviator stammered for an instant, then his 
was defiant. “Well, he hasn't been any too well, 
ss. And this is à queer place to find you." He 

ned his boyish grin. “What’s up, Walter ?” 

` “Гуе got a day off, and I was looking for you. 

at’s the pistol for ?” 
Kermit was again embarrassed; then he lighted 
garette and plucked the weapon from the table on 
he had placed it. 
"It ain't a pistol,” he said, twirling it recklessly 
s hand. “It’s a thing for a gate. I'm going 
nting for pheasants.” 

2 secretary smiled. In spite of everything, he 
‘this scapegrace. “You mean," he remarked, 
on’t want to tell me." 

“Mm-m ! !" said his friend. “You are very dis- 
, Mr. Quentin." 
rà & very angry man, Kermit," snapped the 
ary. "I was attacked by a savage dog last night. 
‚ same dog, I suppose, that killed Parkinson." 
The aviator suddenly iaid aside his pistol. “No!” 
ied. There was no denying his surprise. 
‘It’s true. I say ‘attacked.’ but it didn't quite 
nt to that. I ran, and I got away." 
rmit's face Ged. “Last night." he re- 
. “Where ?” 
Quentin told him. He added details, and in the 
evealed the entire story of his adventure. The 
r heard him out in silence. 
` “Damn !” said the youngest son of Old Man Mer- 
1. “I’m sorry, Walter, darned sorry.” 


EN. do you know about it?" asked the 
5i What should I know about it? I only wish 


tá had nothing to do with it?” 
“What do you mean? Are you crazy, Walter ?” 


Quentin's hand went quickly to his eyes. He felt 
nly weary. “Maybe I am,” he answered weakly. 


3š aviator put an arm around his shoulders. 
here, old chap,” he said seriously, "there's 
ing wrong, isn’t there? And you know some- 
too, don’t you? What do you say to pooling 


‘The man was genuine beyond a doubt. 
“That suits me fine,” said Quentin heartily. 
Good! Ме first. I'm cleaning up this old pistol 
a dog, Walter—the dog that got Parkinson— 
z that nearly got you--the dog that unless we 
it, is going to get my father." i 
you know what dog that is ?" 
think I do." 


hope to catch him in the act. Im a pretty 
ot, you know.” 
‘Will he run at уоп?” 
No, I don't think he will. That's Deni the trou- 
But he'll run at you! We know that 
усет, Ive been. cookin 


hour—so that the dog would go for him. Then I was 
going to be on hand to shoot the dog.” 


“And unmask the dog’s owner ?” 
“Something like that.” 
“Well, it isn’t a bad scheme.” ч 


"It's an old scheme," said Kermit. “Т discarded it 
some minutes ago. There's no reason now for put- 
ting Father through the ordeal. I suggest that you 
substitute for Father." 


Quentin was shocked, but not greatly He had 
felt the suggestion coming. 


“All right,” he said, while his soul squirmed. 
*When?" 


“We'll give 'em a breathing space," said Kermit. 
Re 'em rest a day or two, till all’s quiet again, and 
then—!" 


He plucked the pistol from the table and tossed 
it into the air, catching it dexterously as it 
descended. 


“Well,” he continued briskly, "whats your story?” 


Quentin hesitated only a moment, then told it 
all. It was the second time he had broken his pro- 
mise to Old Man Merton. 


“Right-o!” said the aviator, when he had 
finished. “And if you think I’m pleased about finding 
my brother 60 be a—what he is—you're mistaken.” 


"Why did you stand behind the curtain in your 
—— house, the first night your father went out 
after his illness ?" asked the secretary. “I saw you, 
you knows He didn’t.” 


“Mm-m !” grunted Kermit, surprised again. “So 
you saw me, did you? Well, I got myself invited 
to dinner there that night, because I was afraid some- 
thing might to Father. I knew he'd go out, 
and I knew rtunity would look favourable to 
—to the d | les us say. I didn't have a gun that 
night, and I ed glad nothing happened." He 
added: “Î 6 let him know I was spying on 
him. He doesn’t even suspect that I suspect what is 
going on.” ^ 


"What made you. UMEN ?" 


"The Parkinson affair first, It looked queer, and 
it was hushed up. That may have been Father's 
doing; he hates publicity, and, having his own sus- 
picions, he was afraid of what publicity might do to 
—Arthur.' He brought out the name with reluctance. 
“Later, I stood one morning outside the door of the 
study and heard what he said to you." 


“You!” 
"Why not ?” 
“I looked out—and saw Mrs. Barnes.” 


"I had just ducked into the next room. I heard 
you move." 


“What made you suspect—Arthur ?” 

“The dog, of course. Couldn’t believe it at first; 
then I had to. And, of course, he’s in | culties. 
Gordon told me that. » l $i 

Quentin made a ES — gesture, 

“You wouldn't shoot—you wouldn't ` ` shoot” 

The aviator’s face had bec pale as death. It 
was a problem that he had not ye solved for himself. 


“My brother ?" he asked in a low voice. “My own 
?" He stop : 1 è 





ES some queer new novel 


E his eyes opened more widely. What under the sun—? 


. excellent 


UENTIN decided to go to the ball 
game, after all. It might take his 
mind off things, he thought. Ker- 
. mit's plan, as he turned it over in 
his mind, failed at all points to 
arouse his enthusiasm. It was 
such a plan as Kermit would 
think of. No doubt, as the aviator 
had pointed out, Kermit was an 
excellent pistol shot; but even the best shots some- 
times miss — and Quentin i 
could stil] see, without any 
stretch of the imagination, 
the flaming eyes of the dog 
that had sprung at him Out 
of the night. —— | 
He returned to his own 
room, prepared himself for 
his outing, and was passing 
through the front hall when 
the telephone rang, almost 
at his elbow. He picked up 


` «the instrument, removed the 


receiver, and said: “Hello.” 
It was Gordon Merton, He 
wanted to speak with Margery. 

The secretary made a dry 
face at the telephone and 
said: “All right. Wait a 


.minute." He reascended the 


stairs to Margery’s room and 
tapped on the door with his 
finger-tips. There was no res- 
ponse, and he tapped again. 
Apparently, Old Man Mer- 
ton's niece was not in. The 
door stood slightly ajar, and 
to be sure that Margery had 
not thrown herself across the 
bed for a nap, he peered 
through the crack, knowing 
that the young lady would 
not want to miss the call. 
Then he pushed the door open 
a trifi2 and looked in. Defi- 
nitely, Margery was not there. 
He was about to withdraw 
when his roving eyes — un- 
consciously curious — caught 
a glimpse of a book half hid- 
den under the pillow of Miss 
Marzery's bed. Не smiled 
wickedly. What wild romance 
was this very modern and 
Sophisticated person hiding 
from publie view ? Their tastes 
in literature were diametri- 
cally opposite. Also, they were 
friends. Knowing 
that he was intruding, but 
feeling certain that Margery would not mind, he 
softly crossed the room and pulled the book from 
under the pillow. 
. For a moment he thought he had made a mis- 
take. In spite of its title, surely the book must be 
He turned a few pages, and 


There was no arac>ino it however. The book was 
а treatise on now^ns. 1+ was a toxicologist’s hand- 


. book, and probably en expensive one. 


tly wondering, Quentin replaced the book as 


Margery. Mrs. Barnes had not, and the secretary's 


report to Gordon Merton, who still patiently waited, | 
was discouraging. 

What under the canopy, he wondered, could have 
interested Margery in poisons? A tardy sense of his 
own guilt in looking at the book came to him. Reall 
he decided, he could hardly ask her, But it was quee 
He had a swift mental picture of Miss Margery sit- 
ting up in her bed late in the night, her night lamp 
burning beside her, immersed in the hideously tech- 
nical pages. There was something singularly incon- 
gruous about it. i 

The game, as it turned out, was somewhat of & _ 
bore, and he returned to the house not particularly 
refreshed. * ge 

Arthur and his wife came to dinner that evening, 
and. stayed fairly late. Gordon and Margery were - 
dining somewhere downtown, and had not returned ~ 

when the Arthur Mertons ` 
left. Old * 
tired early, but 

and Walter Quentin con- 


versed awkwardly with the 1 
elder son, and were frank- _ 


the evening, appeared haggard and worn, . 
“Well,” he said, on the doorstep, as if se 
determined to 





dded casually: “We don't see much of John these 


“No,” agreed Kermit; “he doesn’t get around very 
en." * 

He smiled perfunctorily. “Well, good night, Ar- 
ur. Good night, Elizabeth." i 

“Good night," said his sister-in-law; and that 

the last they heard until, some moments after 

they had closed the door, a woman's screams aroused 

e neighbourhood. 

— At the first outcry Kermit and Walter Quentin 
stood as if rooted to the floor; then their eyes met 

a wild surmise. An instant later the ex-aviator 
ad flung open the door and plunged down the steps, 

h the secretary hot up on his heels. 

Doors were opening up and down the block, and 
‘windows were going up. Outside their own home, 
Mrs. Arthur Merton was kneeling on the sidewalk 

eside her husband, who seemed to be trying to arise. 

was as if he had fallen. But his wife was now 

obbing hysterically, and saying again and again, in 

Ow, horrified tones: “Oh, the dog! The dog! It was 
the dog!” 

Kermit and Quentin panted to the scene, and the 
rmer took command of the situation. His face, 
owever, was bewildered. 

“Was Arthur bitten ?" he asked in а crisp, autho- 

titative voice. 

His sister-in-law merely nodded and continued to 
oan. Some neighbours were now emerging and 

coming toward the group. Kermit turned. 

*Help get my brother into the house," he called. 
Grab hold, Walter. I’m going after the doctor." 

He ran diagonally across the street and started 

at top speed for the distant boulevard. There was no 
iime even to seek a telephone. 

Quentin and two neighbours assisted Arthur to limp 

jo the house, where he sank upon a couch, his face 
eite and terrified. Arthur Merton was remembering 

e death of Parkinson. The secretary, inspired by a 
wild hope, called for a towel and bound it tigntly 

round the wounded leg, immediately above the bite. 

` He had turned back the leg of Arthur's trousers, 

апа all could see the incision, curiously deep at one 
oint, and the single spot of blood that had gathered 
ere. 

Kermit and the doctor came back, running. The 
etor was only half clad, but he had been apprised 

of what had happened and was prepared for the 
emergency. Arthur Merton was now at full length 
роп a couch. His face was flushed, his eyes had 


become glassy and prominent. He was mumbling 
and muttering to himself. 

The physician bent over him and a curious expres- 
sion appeared upon his face. 

“The man’s been poisoned !” he said. “Here, help 
me get this coat off him.” 7 

They stripped Arthur to his shirt, and the sleeve 
of that the physician tore upward to the shoulder. 
He rummaged hastily in the bag he had brought with 
him, then, kneeling again, injected something into 
the patient's arm. 

"I don't know what it is," he said, slowly rising, 
"but that's all that can be done just now. It was 
lucky you suggested my bringing an antidote case," 
he added, turning to Kermit. *Did you suspect some- 
thing of this sort?” He was not the physician who 
had attended Parkinson. 

Kermit merely shrugged. “I didn't know what 
might be necessary,” he answered. 

"But you said that a dog bit him," persisted the 
doctor. і 
i "So I did," said Kermit. "That's evident, isn't 
i 3 

*M'm !" observed the doctor. “I should like to 
see that dog." 

“For that matter,” remarked Kermit coolly, “so 
should І” He turned to his frantic sister-in-law, but 
she was obviously beyond explanation. “You think 
we are concealing something,” continued the aviator. 
“We are not. We are as mystified as yourself.” 

Quentin, standing before the window with blind 
eyes, was thinking of the book he had found in Mar- 
gery’s room that very day. It seemed preposterous— 
insane—the thought that was forcing its way into 
his mind, but he could not shake it off. Я 

“What do you think of it?" asked Kermit. 

Hurried footsteps sounded without, and Gordon 
Merton and Margery hurried into the room. The 
former, with a single horrified glance at the standing 
group, flung himself down beside his father. An 
instant later Margery followed his example. 

For a moment there was silence, broken only by 
the weeping of Mrs. Arthur Merton and the breath- 
ing of her husband. Then the physician answered 
the question. 

` “I don’t know,” he said frankly. “I have no idea 
yet what it is—but it’s poison of some kind.” 

“He isn’t out of danger yet, I suppose?" con- 
tinued Kermit. 

“No, he isn’t, But I hope we reached him іп 
time." 


 CHAPTER—V 


HE eyes of Margery Merton were 
looking hard into those of 
the young man who knelt beside 
her. She touched his arm, as if 
they were sharing some secret, 
then rose to her feet. 
"I suppose it was the dog?" 
she asked, ang Kermit nodded. 
de She turned to the doctor. “I’m 
ot sure,” she said calmly, “but I think I can tell 
what it is. I think it's hyoscyamine." 
` The physician almost jumped into the air. 
“You think its—!" Words failed him. 
“Хез. I may be wrong, of course, but I think it’s 
yoscyamine." 


Kermit too was looking at her with  startled 

es, He swung quickly to the physician. “And if it 
52" he demanded. — x. 

-~ The physician became , again. a man of poise 

and dignity. “If it is, we have done the right thing." 


and 


ter,” he said in а low voice, “it beats hell! I don’t 
get it at all. The whole thing is crazy. Here’s Mar- 
gery suddenly turned toxicologist and confounding 
the doctor, and here’s Arthur in danger of his life 
from dog bite! Arthur! "f he is the dog's owner and 
controls its actions. how in the name of creation did 
he happen to become one of its victims?” 
With sinking heart, the secretary thought again 


of red-backed volume half hidden by a pillow. 


Gordon Merton now had risen and come to their 

side. “What are you saying, Kermit?” he asked. 
Kermit shrugged. “Just wendering,” he ans- 
wered shortly. "UY 25, ) 
тһе boy's face flushed. “I know what youre 
wondering." he said. “You’re wondering about Wolf! 
You think that we—that Wolf—!” Не choked. “ГЇЇ 
show you!' His voice rose to a higher pitch. "Before 
I went out. tonight, I chained Wolf up in the cellar. 
where he couldn't get away if he wanted to.” He 
glancea at Margery “Didn’t I?" he asked. 
I saw you," "roborated. 





sity. "I'd like to see that dog, too," he said. Only Mrs. 
Arthur Merton paid no attention to what was going 
on around her. a 


“Come on, then, all of you,” snapped Gordon. 

He strode away to the cellar door, and, after an 
instant of hesitation, Kermit, Quentin, and the doctor 
followed him. At the stairhead he snapped a button 
and flooded the cellar with light. They tramped 
down-stairs after him. Wolf, tired of his long incar- 
ceration, was greeting his rescuers with short yelps 
of pleasure and fantastic dance steps. 


There was no escaping it. The dog was securely 
chained, and had obviously been chained for a long 
time. Its ecstasy at prospective release was very evi- 
dent. Gordon patted its head and spoke soothingly, 
and the animal subsided. Then he released it, and it 
greeted each one in turn with wagging tail and 
writhing body. 

The doctor took its head in his hands. “Don’t be 
afraid,” said Gordon. “Here, Г] open his mouth for 
you.” He seized the dog’s muzzle and pried open the 
teeth. Wolf didn’t like it, but was good- 
natured about it. 

The doctor stood up, scratching his head. 
\ “Nothing wrong with that dog," he asserted. 

“I hope you're satisfied," said Gordon 
to Kermit. 

“Im more puzzled than ever," answered 
Kermit frankly. 

“Was Wolf out late last night?" asked 
Quentin suddenly. 

"Last night?" Gordon  hesitated a 
moment. “Yes, he was, come to think of it. 

I came in late, and took him for a run. 
What of it?" 

“I think I saw him. I passed here some 
time after midnight." 

Gordon laughed quickly, “Was that 
you?" he asked. “I was in the Side; 
entrance, and I threw a little stick out onto: 
the front lawn. I saw Wolf go after і, 
and a minute later I saw him start after /g' 3 
Somebody who had started to run. I сава, 


є 


“she eyed him with 
a little smile" 


— 


him back, of course. Didn't you hear me whistl 


NTO.” 

“That’s a good one,” said Gordon, “You *m: 
have been scared good and plenty, Mr. Que 
Why, Wolf merely recognised you, I supposed 
wanted to play. Of course, I didn't know then 


‘it was you." , 


The physician, returning to the drawing-roo 
again ventured thé opinion that Arthur · Mert 
would pull through, and said he would stay fot 
time. Kermit and Walter Quentin returned to t 
own dwelling. Gordon would bring Margery later, | 
said. 

“Well,” said Kermit, as he paused on the doc 
step, “how about it, Walter?" 

«І don’t know what to think," answered 
secretary. 

“T suppose it could have been your nerves. Y 
might have imagined the maddened eyes and 
dripping mouth and so on.” ; 

Quentin made up his mind. “Look here,” 
exploded. "There's something I haven't told you.” _ 

And hastily he poured forth the tale of Mai 


gery's strange text-book. 

The testimony of 
Merton, when he was able 
talk, verified the asse 
of his Son, 


"Of course it 
Wolf!” he said querulous 
“Even if Wolf hadn't b 
chained up, Pd have kno 
it wasn’t my own dog 
was a smaller dog, and sort 
whitish—short-haired, I $ 
say. But the funny thing is 
this, Kermit—it did seem to 
run out of the Side ent 
7 of my own place—this р 
i BS What do you make of that 
EZA Uo} Kermit couldn't make ап) 
AS М 44 thing out of it. His sister- 


mystery than ever. 


S к-зы чы law was equally certain, 
! | FS к” | the whole affair was a grea 
! J 
NL. а 


Kermit conferred ag 
| with Walter Quentin, “Well? 
he questioned, 


Quentin shrugged, “M 
| gery—" he began. 


| But Kermit would ni 
listen. "You can't tell me an} 
ER thing about Margery. І 
iK believe it. She could 
books on murder, an 
` wouldn't believe it, Hov 
Im going to ask her ab 
'that book, just to satisfy y: 


"Don't," begged the 
retary. “I saw the book 
.IH ask her myself.” - 


Before asking her, 
ever, he decided to wat 
fora time. The _ 

opportunity 





and, entering, she deliberately closed the door. 


""Phere's no one around just now," she said 

, “and I want to talk with you. There's no sense 

watching me so closely, my dear Walter. 
did you find my book on poisons?” 


Quentin gasped. After a moment he told her. 
‘I thought it must have been that,” she conti- 
calmly. “Yes, it’s my book. I've crammed оп 

ons for some time. I wanted to know what was 
on in this house.” 

“Did you find out?" The secretary, in spite of 
lf, was a bit sardonic. 


("I did! I've suspected for quite a number of 
At last I'm sure. I wanted to catch—somebody 
the act. m wondering now if it can be done." 


'The secretary wondered if his senses were leav- 
him. “Somebody?” he asked weakly. 
She eyed him with a little smile, 

you and Kermit hatching?" 


e told her that, too, and she thought about it 
moment. 


“Well, it's all right, I suppose; but it may not 
The dog may never run again. But if it does— 
ye got our evidence!” 


‘Again she was silent, then she Continued: “Gor- 
and I will help. If I nod to you, along about six 
, right after I've received a telephone сап, 
е to it that Uncle takes his evening walk. You 


2 5 UK Ha Я e: E $ 
ا‎ both go. How far away could Kermit shoot a 
og 
"I'll find out,” said Quentin. 
“Tell him to be sure, But it'll be a risk. I'm not 


sure that I like it.” She nodded coolly and left the 
room. 


Quentin hurried away, bewildered, to find Ker- 
ت‎ aviator accepted the situation with less 
emotion. 


"Margery's a smart girl" he said, "I'll be far 
enough away to shoot the dog—and no farther. I 
told you Margery was all right." 


But that young woman's nod, shortly after six 
that evening, set the secretary's heart to pumping 
furiously. He felt that the end was at hand. Would 
the mystery dog run at him—or at Old Man Merton? 

Twilight hung low as he started out with his 
employer. With a courage that surprised himself, the 
the secretary took the inside of the walk. The old 
man had nof been told of the risk he was running, 
and he strolled quietly along, alert but without 
fear. Walter Quentin, in spite of his faith in Kermit, 
could nof resist a shudder as they passed the home 
of Arthur Merton. 


But the journey to the corner was made in 
safety, and the return journey was as uneventful as” 
it could very well be. The stroll had lasted no more 
than ten or twelve minutes, and nothing at all had 
happened. Kermit, swearing under his breath, joined 
them as they reached the steps of Old Man Merton's 
house, ànd ascended with tnem. His eyes met the 
eyes of the secretary, and their expressions were 
both questioning and dismayed. 


CHAPTER—VI 


HEN the door of the Merton home 
opened violently and a young man 
ran Out, colliding with Quentin as 
he reached the top step. Two 
jumps behind him was Gordon 
Merton, In the dim light, neither 
Kermit nor the secretary could 
see who the first man was, but 
both felt that he was a stranger. 


Stop him!” roared Gordon, as Kermit instinc- 
drew aside, and the aviator, grasping the 
on, obligingly put out a foot. The running man 
led it and reached the bottom of the flight. He 
‚ into the roadway and started at a high speed 
alley opening into the other side of the 
ignfare. 
iordon ran after him, calling to Kermit as he 
Shoot him!” he yelled. “Why didn’t you shoot 


ewildered. Quentin stood on the stairs and 
ed the flight and the chase О!) Man Merton 
beside him. speechless Kermit ^f'er an ins- 
pause, took after Gordon and the stranger. 


of glass as t 


ON. 
tele 


К 


Then 4 curious thing happened. There was a 


violently shattered and a white shape leaped out of 
the aperture and darted like an arrow after the 
fiying trio. It was the low, squat shape of a bull ter- 
rier, gray in the half darkness, travelling at terrific 
speed and gaining on the runners with every bound. 


Kermit, the last of the runners, heard the crash 
and turned. His quick brain took in the situation, 
and he yelled at Gordon, who preceded him, then 
flung himself flat upon the ground. At the sudden 
call, Gordon Merton turned also, and instantly . 
Гарей for a neighbouring stairway. SUM Sia 

The speeding dog passed them both like a shot 
from a pistol and sprang with a low growl at the 
strange man who had run down the Merton steps. The 
man screamed once, in a high voice, and, turning, 
fought off the animal with his bare hands. Я 

Kermit, his pistol in his hand, cautiously ad- 
vanced upon them, but Gordon seized his arm. 


“Don’t go any closer," he said qn a low voice. 
rmit?" 


"Can you shoot that dog from here, Ke 


"I'm afraid of hitting the man," cried Kermit. 
“Small Joas if суон dd. his aid. “But 





knows he got the wrong man. Shoot him, Kermit, and 
shoot straight!" д 
The dog had released its victim and now stood 
uncertainly beside him. The stranger was reeling. In 
` а moment he had sunk to the pavement. The dog 
walked around him, sniffing. It appeared to 
ashamed of its conduct. 


“Good God!” said Kermit, “That’s Safety, Gor- ( 

don!” 
“Tt isn’t Safety; it’s his own dog,” snapped Gor- 

don. “Are you going to shoot? Give me the gun!” 


Kermit brought up the pistol, waited for an 
instant until the animal was well away from the 
body on the sidewalk, and fired. The dog sank beside 
its master and did not stir. 


! Gordon and his youthful uncle advanced upon 
the fallen pair—the dying man and the dead dog. 
“Who is he?" asked the aviator in awed tones. 

His nephew produced a small flash-light and 
bent over the body. “Dr. Charles Barnes, a dentist,” 
' he said casually. “Look here, Kermit!" 

The aviator looked, and as he looked Gordon 
inserted a thumb and finger between the animal’s 
lips and seized the long canine fang that gleamed in 
the light of his torch. He tugged at it for a moment, 
and it came away in his fingers. Kermit uttered an 
exclamation. 

“False,” observed ee young man with the elec- _ Я 
trie torch. “Held. in place, — HE эа policeman | 
you see, by a thin gold plate. "m ES se ті ictu 1 n 
Апа a very hellish little piece | i Wc m» mirabile а К. 


“You didn't shoot | 
a man too, did you?” - 
asked the police 1 
bending over the body 


4 


of Dr. Barnes. ER 
"No" answered = 
Gordon; “the dog bit 
him. It was his own - 
dog”, continued’ — 
lucidly, “and the man will die o 
poisoning. His mother is across the stree 
to be arrested. Come on!” 
An hour later, in the drawing-room of the _ 
Merton home, а group of fascinated and horrified 
people bent over the false tooth, while Margery _ 
Merton explained its raison d'etre. Dr, Charles 
Barnes lay dead upon a bed, and his mother was а и 
prisoner of the law. EC 
"You see, said Margery, *the tooth is hollow. 
When this sharp end is pressed 
against anything, a little receptable is — 
compressed behind it, and the con- - 
— poison issues through this tiny 
ole.” A 
“By George! It’s an exact imi- _ 
tation of the rattlesnake's fang," said . 
Kermit. E 
She nodded, *He was a dentist, ' 
and a good one, I guess, I had heard 
once that Mrs. Barnes had a son 
was a dentist. When those things began towap 
it came back to 
ve ACC! po 


го pO 
i. 













Iso be able to fix up a dog's mouth so that it would 
i them; and, of course, the answer was easy.” 
“Easy!” said Quentin. 

* “But he had to be caught," continued the girl, 
*and that wasn't easy. Gordon watched him, though, 
and was in a telephone booth tonight, next to the 
one Dr. Barnes used to call his mother. Barnes didn't 
know Gordon, so that was safe." 

"He said he'd be out again tonigbt," said Gor- 
don, taking up the story. “That was about all I heard; 
—but I telephoned Margery to have Kermit and Mr. 
Quentin go ahead with their experiment. Then I 
— beat him to the house—him and his trained dog-— 
and was there when he arrived. He came in at the 
back. I heard his mother let him in. Then he went 

into the basement, to plant the dog, I suppose. In à 

few minutes he came up, and I knew that he was 

worried. He suspected something when Kermit fol- 
lowed my grand-father and Mr. Quentin so ciosely. 
- You see, he was watching from the basement win- 

dow. I was camped on the back stairs, half way up, 
listening. He told his mother it was all off, and to 
release Safety. She'd locked Safety up somewhere. 


*His mother left the room, and he started 
downstairs again, when I stopped him. He didn't 
—— know me, so I took a chance and let on I thought he 
was a thief. Finally, I made him go into the front 
тоот and sit down. He was awfully worried about 
_ that dog downstairs. I kept him busy talking till we 
heard the party returning; then he knew the game 
—was up and jumped for the door. You know what 
happened after that.” 
Margery continued: “I heard Gordon talking 
to him downstairs, so I kept Mrs. Barnes upstairs, 
when she came up to get Safety." 
“But the dog?" said Quentin. “Who sent the 
dog after us?" 
К “He sent himself,” answered Margery. “He was 
trained to take after anybody who was running, 
obviously. Parkinson ran; so did Arthur. Dr. Barnes 
- was running, and there was his dog at the window. 
- You heard the crash. He just went through the pane 
of glass.” * 
; “Of course,” added Gordon, "the dog was 
- bought because he looked liked Safety. The idea was 
to confuse people, in case of trouble for the doctor. 
"He would take him into the basement, wait till the 
_ proper minute, then open the window and give him 













. Barnes—knew of Arthur's difficulties 


orders—‘Sic him, Fido!’ or whatever it was he 
said. And away the dog would go. The victim would 
run and the dog would bite. He was trained, I sup- 
pose, to come back at once. Maybe a whistle was 
necessary. Anyway, the dog would come back, and 
the doctor would pack his sweet little animal into 
the waiting satchel and remove himself from the 
scene.” D 

The Irishman in charge of the police cohorts 
nodded his head sagely. “It’s all right as far as it 
pa yi agreed. “But what's it all about? Why did 
e do it?” 


“I think the answer to that lies with Mrs. 
Barnes,” said Margery, “now that her son is dead. In 
the beginning, it seemed to be a plot to murder 
Uncle Royal; but the dog’s attack on Arthur puzzles 
me." 

“Oh, the dog probably made a mistake," said 
the sergeant easily. "They ain't human, you know." 


But Royal R. Merton knew better. With the dis- 
covery of the murderer, the scales had dropped from 
his eyes. When the old woman had been taken away 
and her son's body had been removed, he spoke. 


‘Tm afraid I know the truth at last," he said. 
"The plot was directed against me, but it was also 
directed against Arthur. Mrs. Barnes loved Elizabeth 
—Arthur's wife. She was her old nurse. Unfortu- 
nately, her son also loved Elizabeth, and once wanted 
to marry her. He was told that it was unthinkable; 
ànd I suppose he has nursed his outraged love and 
his wounded pride ever since. His  mother—WMrs. 
and resented 
the pass to which Elizabeth had been brought. She 
told her són, and the plot was conceived between 
them. That’s the way I read it. The plan was to get 
rid of both of us—Arthur and me—and thus bring 
Elizabeth into her husband's legacy; also, I fancy, 
to bring Mrs. Barnes into whatever money I had 
left her." 


“Surely,” cried Gordon angrily, “he didn't think 
that Mother would marry him !” 


“There’s no telling,” shrugged Old Man Mer- 
ton. “We’ll never know now what he thought.” Не 
sighed. “How is your father, Gordon?" 

“Getting along splendidly, Grandfather,’ smiled 
Gordon. 

“That’s good," said Old Man Merton. 





HE storm spent itself towards 
evening. There was a hush in 
which frogs croaked in hundreds 
in the flooded paddy fields out- 
side. There was a sweet freshness 
in the air. Stars showed through 
rents in drifting storm clouds. 
Madhav lighted a lantern and sat 
down to read out the Ramayana 
to his mother. Madhav’s mother was old and wrink- 
led and bent like a bow. Her eyes were a bluish grey 
with disease, she was almost blind. Still she smiled 
and nodded her head in joy when she heard rich 
poetry. Her son, Madhav, was snub-nosed, black and 
huge, with a simple strong face. He was the only 
son. For his mother he had profound respect. To him 
it was a religious duty to serve his mother. She was 
divine, to be worshipped, as the source of his life. 
That was what Dharma said. And Madhav was 
religious with unquestioning faith. 

His wife Sumati also listened to the Ramayana. 
She was cooking behind the wattle partition in their 
mud yard. Sumati was plump and lovely. Her brown 
skin had the gloss of young plantain leaves. Her 
large black eyes were calm and full of serene security. 
She lived happy in the protection of her strong hus- 
band, his love and care. He was almost like a father 
to her. No husband in the village of Raipukur was 
so thoughtful and considerate as Madhav. 

Beside Madhav was a String hammock slung 
from the ceiling. In it slept Madhav's year old baby 
daughter, Sona. The baby was wrapped up in a fine 
embroidered kantha. Madhav’s mother could em- 
broider even when she did not see properly, She 
worked by feel alone. A red lotus twined into a black 
elephant, there were green mangoes and flying birds, 
parrots. All life as seen and known by Madhav’s 
mother had crept into her hand, when she used the 
strands of discarded sari borders to make beauty out 
of a cast away worn out dhoti of her son. Madhav 
swung the cradle with his left hand as he read. Lat- 
tice work shadows of the hammock swung against the’ 
walls of the mud hut. 

Madhav’s mother had a rosary in her hand. She 
repeated the name of Rama in a lisping half whisper 
from her toothless mouth. 

A tinkle of glass bangles beyond the doorway 

announced that rice was cooked. Madhav was reading 
absorbed the description of Bali meeting Sugrib. He 
dragged his eyes up unwillingly, but a slow smile of 


` happiness spread on his face. 


“Go and eat, son", Madhav’s mother said. She 
| soon drifted away into sleep, the voice in her ears of 
у cd son chuckling in pleasure over well cooked ‘sajna’ 

alks. E: М Ў 
A cool wet breeze blew away the remaining 
‘clouds and a pale moonlight flooded the flat paddy 
hav’s 
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` [ All the scenes and characters are fictitious ] 


mia. The women of Raipukur said her unhappy spirit 
would surely haunt the village. And had she not been 
a great friend of Sumati? She looked with frightened _ 
eyes at the moon-lit night, Madhav laughed. He read . 
her thoughts from her face as clearly a. when she 
brought them out in words. He reached for her hand 
and pulled her down. Then he continued to eat 
snuggling her against his body with his left arm. Her 
fear ebbed away in contact with that solidly strong 
"DÀ Happiness was like honey deep in the heart of 
a flower. 


There was a fair in the next village of Patiganj 
in celebration of the annual Jagadhatri puja. Pati 
ganj hadian old worn out brick temple with slo 


“graceful roof and engravings in terracotta. 
was the mighty mothér-goddess c 
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` offer thankful puja when danger was past. Life was 


liVed close to the all-seeing guardian spirit. When 


- avil befell one, surely it was punishment for some mis- 
— deed in this or some previous birth. When joy came, 


` 4t was the personal love and care of the supreme 








spirit, the mother above all mothers, who gave birth 
to the universe but remembered the private problems 
of even every blade of grass. 


Madhav usually spent two days in Patiganj dur- 
ing the puja. Unlike others he did not go to be 
amused by the fair. He went as he considered this 
as a part of his Dharma. Sumati stayed at home to 
look after the old mother and the baby. But this 
year Madhav's mother insisted that Sumati should 
also go for one day at least, to pray for a male child. 
The old mother was anxious to see the face of her 
grandson before she could take leave of the unreal 
mortal world of illusions. A married cousin of Mad- 
hav's who stayed nearby had offered to come and 


` spend the day with Madhav's mother. 


So Sumati had set out üressed in her mauve silk 


` wedding sari lavishly strewn with bunches of roses 











made of glittering artificial gold thread, On her fore- 
head was a shiny dot cut out of the metallic green 
wing of an insect like a ladybird. She stumbled 
often, trying to keep up pace with her husband strid- 
ing strong and full of life, leading the way for her 


` over narrow raised boundary paths between rice 
~ ' fields. The sun shone hard and clear and heated 
up the air. Sweat trickled down Sumati’s elbows, 


down her face and neck, coursing down her body to 
spatter on the hard baked clay at her feet and form 
wet patches on her wedding sari. But Sumati was 


too happy to think of that. There were so few occa- 


sions to wear that wedding sari. She did not care 
much for the fair.. A shy person, she was scared of 
crowds. 


Madhav held her hand tightly as he made his 
way through the fair. When she liked anything and 
wanted to buy it, like a cake of violet soap or two 
yards of glittering zari for her hair, or green bangles 
come all the way from Banaras with gold painted 
designs, then Madhav stopped. He paid for what she 
bought, still holding on to her hand. Sometimes 
Sumati saw a relation of Madhav’s from their own 


village and in confusion drew her hand away. “What 
will they think?" she whispered. Madhav did not 
listen, “You will get lost”, he said and grabbed her 
hand so hard that it hurt. 


“You said you would buy a dhoti for mother ?” 
Sumati pointed at a man who had piles of éoloured 
handwoven saris and some mill made  dhotis with 
him. “Yes, I do remember, but first we have to 
finish puja at the temple. Then there is all day to 
buy and see". Madhav's own uncle, Dasarath Kaka, 
came up from behind. With him were half a dozen 
grand-children. This time Madhav drew a little away 
from his wife as it is against good manners to be 
seen so close to one’s wife and holding her before a 
senior member of the family. The jostling crowd 
pushed Sumati back. She saw a grey tent painted 
with skull. and bones. She went and stood near it, 
to avoid being pushed about. She could see her 
husband's head, because he was so tall that he stood 
out in the crowd. Dasarath Kaka never let any one 
go once he got hold of him. Probably he was now 
telling his nephew about the ailment of his milch 
cow. 

“Why don't you come in and see the fun ?" some 
one said beside Sumati. She was so startled by & 
stranger speaking to her that she turned round with 
a jerk. The sari fell off her head and slid down her 
back showing one smooth brown shoulder, The man 
who spoke to her wore frayed navy blue trousers and 
a bright brand new pink shirt—a lean spare person 
with clear features, thin lips, a cigarette instead of 
а biri at the corner of his lips. Neither was he bare- 
footed, He wore rubber slippers. Sumati hastily 
began to walk off to her hus and. “I am the man 
who has brought the miracle of the luminous skeleton 
to tiÉs village. You pay only half an anna to go 
inside the tent. See, look at those crowds of people 
going in?” 

“How can light come out of a skeleton? Is it a 
ghost ?” The man looked into her eyes with intense 
admiration. It was a look she was unused to, It 
made her feel awkward. 

“Come in and see. I am a man who knows great 
magic. I can make a coin disappear into the air, 
like this, see ? Look at the rupee in my hand, There 
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Rr won't be scared.‏ 


—jt has vanished. My hands are empty, I have 
brought it out from your head, see?" Sumati shrank 
back as the stranger's hand lightly brushed against 
her head. 


“I have no money”, she said decisively, thinking 
this would put an end to the matter, 

*Doesn't mean much to me if I lose half an anna. 
Come, join that line of people going in. Or hetter 
still, come with me.” 


"But I am scared, scared of ghosts!” Sumati 
looked desperately in the direction of her husband 
as the stranger lightly held her arm and showed her 
into the dim tent. “You stand with me, then you 
won't be scared." 

Sumati shut her eyes tight. She did not see 
anything. Only the ringing of bells as a curtain went 
up and came down, a raucous voice which introduced 
and described the show, shrieks of surprise from the 
 &udience, · 


"How did you like it?” the stranger asked. 

“I did поб see it.” 

"Do you like living in a small unknown village 
like this?" 

*Where else should I stay?" 

girare are big cities I go to, Calcutta, Kanpur, 


“Stand outside the tent, He wit 
come this way, You will be 108 
the crowd". 


Sumati felt better in the fam 
sunlight. She saw now and then 
known faces too, Then after a V 
her husband came along, 


“I was looking everywhere 
you", Madhay panted, “I was 
worried", 

“Не took me inside to see 
skeleton", Sumati pointed at 
stranger, 


Madhay frowned, He did not 
the look on the man’s face, 

“I had no money. Pay him 
an anna", Sumati said, 

But the man turned away to 
inside the tent. As he went he р 
rupee note in Sumati’s hand, “ 
Some thing for yourself", he W 
pered and smiled cunningly, 


"What shall I do with 
money ?" Sumati asked, the note cri: 
and whole in her hand, 


Madhav saw his wife with 

realisation, To him Sumati w 

good wife, She cooked well, le 

after his mother with devotion, t 

was the baby daughter. Sumati 

home and ^а] its comfort, 

security and deep happiness. 
Madhav saw, Sumati was also beautiful in a p 
larly desirable way, The hungry eyes of the stre 
had revealed this. It was not Sumati’s fault. She 
herself totally unconscious of her looks. 


“Throw it into the dust" Madhav shouted 
ously, He grabbed the note from her hand and 
it into little pieces, 


“Was he a bad man?” Sumati asked with 
fied eyes. 


“What did he talk to you about? What was he 
asking you as I came?” 3 
“Your name, where I lived, who were our neigh- - 
bours, I could not tell him your name, I don't pro= 
nounce it, how can I? Зо I told him the names of 
our neighbours", у 


At home Sumati plaited her hair with zari, wo 
the tinkling green bangles. She played with her bab 
The red painted tin rattle was as much for 
amusement as for her baby girl's. She sometim 
thought of the stranger. She did not like his f 
even though he smiled often, She shivered a litt 
Maybe he was not a good man, else Madhav wou 
not have torn up the note, With a whole rupee o 
could buy many things. Madhay was not practi 
He said it was as his Dharma told him to do, Su 
sighed. 


The fair continued for another fortnight, — 
would be finally dismantled soon, And the 
patch of diversity would be wiped off from the 
of surrounding villages. 


At dusk Sumati went with the women of the 
lage to bring home water, and have a bath 
huge old tank called Puranadighi. This 
Sumati liked best. Surrounded by 





n had tearful tales about the sharp tongues of 
others-in-law or the jealousy and ill treatment by 


stefs-in-law, Sumati had only stories of her 
ippiness. 


. Her brass pitcher gurgled, held down into the 
1 Sumati was in her wet sari There were no 


en in that ghat when the women came to fetch i 
ter. “I cooked pumpkin with small prawns, and .’ 


ny husband said, ‘You are Goddess Annapurna’. He 
te all I cooked, nothing left for me. After he eats 
ays, ‘Now you eat, I wil watch you. No chance 
going to your mother and sisters to say you Shire 
not. well fed’, He says such funny words. Then the 
her day he said, ‘Now where is your pumpkin ?' And 
he shouted so much that my old mother-in-law came 
out to see what had happened. Even the baby began 
ро cry’. Sumati paused to laugh and laugh. She 
hauled out the heavy pitcher of water. “Now I have 
go”. Her friends would not let her leave. “Tell 
‘some more stories about your husband * 


. “Well, the other day I was mending my sari. He 

mes to me and says " Sumatis happy face 

me stiff. The narrow road to Patiganj ran along 

one side of the tank. A man had come on a bike, he 

behind a large banyan tree. She saw a deep 

shirt and a hand unmistakably beckoning at 

to come. Frozen with fear, Sumati hastily picked 

er filled pitcher of water. “Kamli, Juthi, come, 

me home. I have to go early today. I forgot 

ere is some work to do. I am scared to walk home 

one after Harani’s daughter died, and people say 

she haunts the bamboos near our home”, She was 

sared to change into the dry sari she carried in one 

nd. Water splashed down from the pitcher on her 

‘as she stumbled and hurried. 

. Sumati was shy and embarrassed to tell her 

sband about the stranger. He was so rarely angry. 

e remembered the temper he was in when he tore 

that note. What if he blamed her for encourag- 

ng him? She felt sick with fear. Beads of perspira- 

tion stood out on her forehead. Her hands went ice 

id. Who knew, the man might have come to visit 

me one in their village? After all there were lots 
of other people he could have come to seo. 


“When will that fair be over?" she asked her 
band. 


` “Five or six days later. Do you need anything 
there? I will go to that village tomorrow and 
overnight for Panto's son's marriage". 


- “You wil leave me alone tomorrow night ?” 


*How easily scared you are! Mother stays with 


you, doesn't she ?” 


Sumati did not sleep properly that night. She 

early at dawn to tie a bundle of pressed rice and 

gur with some ripe plantains for him to eat on 
e way. Madhav lifted her chin with one hand. "I 

come home as early as possible. What are you 

ng for?" He frowned as he wiped off her tears 
'efully. 


There’ was a lot to do for the wedding. He re- 

bered Sumati all the time, particularly when he 

given ату good food. So he was happy and re-| 

d to set out for home at last with a bundle of 
conut sweets left over from the wedding. 


Even before he reached his home, the elders of 
е village came to talk to ! with worried faces. 
ie at midnight a jeep had 
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iven up to Madhav's. | 


She did not cry out much, She was soon gagged and 
bound up. The neighbours raised an alarm. Some 
came out running with their bamboo sticks and chop- 
pers. But the jeep had already sped off into the 
night. 'There was a burst of gun fire. That had 
made the villagers fall back. Some one had gone to 
the nearest thana to inform the police, That too 


‘would take three hours. 


"How is my mother? Was she hurt?" Madhav 


3 pushed the men aside and ran to his home. 


The old woman bent like a bow cried and shook 


-with the effort to cry. "They stole away my Sita. 
What sin of ours 
gile ‘voice. Neighbouring women crowded the hut. 


^ she wailed in her feeble fra- 


Some. one was minding the baby. She sat with legs 
stretched out, rocking forward and backward, the 
child clapped to her breast just as Sumati used to 
do. Another young wife was cooking rice for Madhav. 
e Ен, Dasarath, offered him a glass of water to 


"Mother, did she say anything? Do you 
remember?" Madhav crouched near his old mother. 


“My Sita, good as gold...." the old mother 
wept. 


“Don’t you remember anything at all?" 


“The man who lifted my daughter-in-law and 
carried her off wore a pink garment perhaps. · The 
kerosene lamp was near my head. Daughter-in-law 
is scared of ghosts, She kept it burning all night for 
Madhav was away. I am so old, half blind these days. 
Maybe I am wrong, but I think I saw a pink haze, 
part of a blurred shape. When I shouted at them 
they laughed. But I am fit only for the funeral pyre. 
I was no use to her, no use”. She covered her face 
with withered hands in shame. 1 


“Why should any one steal her?" Madhav 
asked. His uncle, Dasarath, said, “We do not know. 
Some one may have desired her, or Maybe a gang 
makes money by selling women to certain places. 
Who knows ? We have told the police 
she came back, even if ‘she were found, could you take 
her back as your wife ?” 


“She will never be found", a neighbour said, _ 
“Why not?” uncle Dasarath argued.- 


Madhav left them to walk out into the green 
paddy fields. He followed for some distance the track 
the jeep had made. Then he sat down wearily. 
Deep silence sang in his ears. Desolation ran 
through his blood. He could lie down on the earth 
and weep all his life. But he got up and slowly walk- 
ed homewards. There was his old mother to look 
after, the baby to bring up, the Dharma which was 
above his own misery, the set duty of a man to follow. 
No one had whispered a word against his wife. They 
knew how loyal she was. So was Sita, carried away 
by Ravana. Be hist uate? ee eee 


A neighbour offered him a thali of cooked rice. 
He walked with bent head through the. people who 
had come to console him in his sorrow. He wished 
with all his heart that they would go away and leave 
him alone. Something pricked his bare feet. He 
bent down and picked up broken pieces of the green 





By PREMENDRA MITRA 


HINGS have been going on like 
this for the last few days. 
Bhupati returns home pretty 
» late at night, gently knocks on 
the door and, directly it is un- 
bolted, walks straight to his bed- 
room. He then changes his clothes, 
washes his hands and feet and 
sits down to his meal waiting for 
him on the floor, neatly served and covered. When 
he has finished he goes to bed and retires for the 
night. During all this time he does not exchange a 
single word with his wife Binati. 


Really the way they conduct themselves hardly 
bears out the fact that they live under the same roof 
in close association with each other, and have been, 
for the matter of that, doing so for the last seven 
years. They pass their nights side by side on the 
same bed; but in their mind they have so far moved 
away from each other that the limitless streteh of a 
vast continent as it were separates them. Or, per- 
haps, it would be nearer the mark to say that the 
distance between them is immeasurable. Intimately 
related as they are as Man and wife the estrange- 
ment has been so complete and appalling. 


In the morning Bhupati goes to market for the 
day's supply of fish and vegetables. On his return 
home he deposits his purchase outside the  kitehen 
door and prepares to go to office. 


Outwardly the affairs of the household appear 
to run smoothly along well-oiled grooves without a 
snag anywhere to cause any jar or jolt. An outsider 
' would not have been able to detect a single dis- 
eordant note in their superficial harmony. 


Yet the icy stillness between the couple is 
ominously sinister. It should not be mistaken for an 
tiff, a passing incident, that occasionally 
the smiling sky of conjugal life for fleeting 
ү one dug deep into their past lives it is 
— oubtful if one would get at the root of 
this awful revulsion obtaining between these two 
people tie iiber by the closest of ties. For, his- 
tory records eyents capriciously, and so is an unde- 
pendable chronicler. | 2 
* 
— had Mood nothing extraordinary about 
their marriage. 


Being of but modest means naturally Binati’s 
parents could not look forward to anything other 
ihan — match for their daughter. So it 

ha to have Bhupati for their 


his own nor had a host of relatives around him stil 
he was quite a healthy young man and earned . 
comfortable living. It was all the better, they thoug 
that Bhupati had no brother or sister, and Bina 
family would consist only of self, her husband 
her mother-in-law. The only fly in the ointment 

t the prospective bride-groom seemed just 


Of course, what Bhupati, actually ‘seemed just & 
bit? was not very clear to them. Still, in the inner- 
most depths of their sub-consciousness there lurked 
the faintest semblance of a suspicion that something 
was amiss. But considering that he betrayed و‎ 
unusual either in his looks or speech to justify 
suspicion, it was. rather strange that they shouid. 
harbour it at all. So, naturally, it weighed bet little 
with them. 


After all the invited guests assembled on 
Occasion of the wedding-feast had departed Bhupati 
came away to his bed-room. It was already р 
late. He stretched himself at full length on the р 
on his back, his head buried in his hands. 


A mere slip of a girl Binati was at this tim 
still in her early teens. By nature she was gentle а 
shy, and extremely timid in her disposition, 


On a night like this on which a newly-wed £ 
shared her husband's bed for the first time in 
life she invariably went through some essential € 
monies inseparable from the occasion. In the f 
sence of young female relatives in the family B 
clad in her bridal robes a few sizes too big for 

was willingly helped through them by the wo 
folk of the neighbouring houses. On the conclusio; 
of the formalities they escorted her to*the appoini 
chamber. 


i All the bashfulness in the world weighed 
down heavily as with leaden steps she shuffled 
the bed and took her seat at one end of — ми 
— a huddled Desk 
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` wife silently. Then, still laughing, he pointed 


faintly smiled. 


- tricate herself from his grip, and failed. 


M 


` AMRITA 


his head. The next instant he rose from bed and 
walking up to the door slammed it shut in the face 
of the crowd in utter disregard for their jeering 
jiggles. 


As he was getting back his foot accidentally 
struck against a pillow, and it fell down on the floor. 
Instantly Binati was on her feet to put it. back in its 
place. Her innate sense of orderliness overcame her 
shyness and prompted her to it. But hardly she had 
picked it up and replaced it on the bed when Bhu- 
pati struck it with his foot again, wilfully this time, 
and again threw it on the ground. 


Binati was not а little frightened and bewil- 
dered. But as she turned her face enquiringly to her 
husband she was reassured, She was relieved to find 
that Bhupati was grinning silently. 

It was then all in fun. 


Drawing her veil still lower down to conceal the 


` . appreciative smile that twisted the corners of her 


mouth as she was going to place it on the bed for 

the second time Bhupati’s foot shot out again. This 

time he not only sent the pillow flying to the floor 

but narrowly missed hitting Binati as well. For, the 

frightened girl-had quickly moved her hand away in 
_ time to avoid being kicked by her husband. 


The whole thing now seemed to her ill-conceiv- 
ed and a bad joke. But Bhupati was apparently 
- immensely amused. He sat up in his excitement and 
guffawed hysterically. 


Binati made no further attempt to pick up the 
pillow from the ground, Instead she retreated to the 
end of the bed and stood with her back to the wall. 


For a few moments Bhupati scanned his 


out to her that she had not as yet picked it 
up again. 


Without a word she raised her accusing 
eyes to her husband for an instant, There 
was silent reproach in them. She then hung 
down her head, her face completely shut out 
by her veil, 


"Here, be quick about it, will you?" 
_Bhupati ordered her impatiently, 


Binati shook her head and declined to 
oblige him. Still the oddity of his per- 
sistence tickled her all the same, and she 


Bhupati now moved up to where his wife 

Stood at the foot of the bed and suddenly 

. caught her by the wrist. “But pick it up 

you must, darling; you сап escape it," he 
asserted with uncompromising firmness. 


At this first touch of her husband a 
Strangely mixed feeling cf joy, fright and 
Shame overwhelmed and completely over- 
powered her. Instinctively shrinking farther 
away she made some feeble attempt to ex- 


For, the tingling sensation of hitherto un- 


Br "tasted ecsthey that now coursed wildly along her 


nerves had completely benumbed her. 


She had hardly recovered from her dazed 

` condition when the rude command of her husband 

harshly grated on her ears. “Do pick it up, I say,” 
he repeated severely. 


Again Binati wes startlai into looking up to her 
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husband. She was astonished to find that however 
rough and peremptory he might have sounded in 
ordering her, his face did not show the least sign of 
annoyance or displeasure. He was still laughing. 
Such a meeting between a bride and her hus- 
band on the very first night was indeed, to say the 
least, extremely queer. But Binati’s assessmerit of her 
husband was that he was just inordinately fond of 
fun, that was all. She thought little beyond it at the 
time. But was there really anything else to it after 


all? 

Obediently she took the pillow up from the 
floor and flung it on the bed. “Now you are happy, 
aren’t you?" she asked Bhupati shamefacedly. 

But Binati had to repeat the performance once 
more before her husband was done with it. By then 
the last vestige of amusement had disappeared from 
this long-drawn-out joke, and nothing but unmixed 
surprise was uppermost in the uncomprehending 
mind of the mystified girl, 


The whole affair was undoubtedly extremely 
unusual and wildly eccentric, if not altogether un- 
natural. Stil Binati would easily have put it down 
as & foolish, though humiliating, prank unbecoming 
а grown-up, and dismissed it from her mind. But 
with days this conviction grew on her that the truth 
was unfortunately far from it. She now firmly 
believed that the incident foreshadowed what the 
future pattern of their joint life would be. 

* * * * 


From the very beginning petty differences 
appeared in the family and impeded the smooth 
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running of the household, Of course, 
they were nothing very serious to cause 
much headache. On‘ these occasions 
Bhupati invariably sided with his wife. 
But in spite of this partisanship Binati 
did not know why his behaviour should 
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she was relieved to find that 
Bhupati was grinning silently. 
fill her mind with ve unaccountable misgivings. 

' Bhupati was the only child of his parents. When 


he lost his father some twenty-five years ago he 
was a mere tiny tot of barely five summers, At this 
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formative period of his life two sets of strong and 
antagonistic forces had their full play on him. On 
the one hand the people to whose pity and charity 
he owed his very existence in his fatherless state were 
. coldly indifferent to him, They even actually ill- 
treated him on occasions. On the other hand he was 
petted and fawned upon by his mother. The net 
result of these twin influences of extreme neglect 
and unrestricted indulgence, and his unavailing resis- 
tance to both of them, was to adversely affect the 
normal and healthy growth of his nature. They com- 
.bined together to prevent it from ultimately attain- 
` ing a well-balanced maturity. But perhaps it was 
"but scant explanation of all his queer perversity. 


: In two years of Bhupati’s marriage his mother 
'died. Though it was not known for certain what she 
had gone through before, still the unhappy life she 
lived during this period was, by all accounts, as 
miserably wretched as could be. And, strangely 
5: enough, Binati was not to blame for it. 


Even if it was true that Bhupati’s mother had 
no affection for her daughter-in-law, she, at least, 
. bore her no malice. Binati, too, on her part might 
not love her; still she respected her age and did not 

neglect her duties to her. Accordingly the small 
differences between the two ladies would very easily 
have resolved of themselves had not Bhupati stood 
as an insurmountable obstacle in the way of their 
reconciliation. 


* * + * 


One day while assisting her mother-in-law in 
her cooking Binati, as yet but a.novice as she was, 
in her inexperience and ignorance did something or 
other, and was mildly scolded for it, Nothing could 


be more natural, and the girl never dreamt of re- 


porting the incident to her husband. 
But Bhupati waited for no cue from his wife. 


As he was taking his meal before starting for 
Office and his mother sat in front of him as was her 
daily practice suddenly he asked her offhand, “Don’t 
you think, ma, that we had better have an addi- 
tional maid to help us?" 


*Why do you ask, my son? We require no maids 
at all.” The old lady stopped swaying the palm-leaf 
fan over his plate of rice in her surprise at this 
strange question. 


For à few minutes Bhupati ate on in silence 
and did not reply. *But is the one we already have," 
he then asked again, “sufficient for our needs?" 

It was nothing in the nature of a direct accu- 
sation. Still, the thinly-veiled insinuation was but too 
clear to her, and she pulled a long face. 

But Bhupati would not Stop yet. 


“Of course as an alternative I might marry 
again. That would as well do fine," he pursued the 
theme he was dwelling upon, and suggested as an 
after-thought. “There are endless instances of 
bigamy in our country, you know.” 

His pinching words of mordant sarcasm sorely 
mortified his mother, and her eyes grew misty. 


“Further,” he then concluded after a pause, 
“now-a-days sons seldom respect their mothers to 
the extent of forsaking their wives for them, So, if I 
do anything of the sort it would indeed be a feather 
in my cap.” E: 


His mother could hold back her tears no longer. 
“Believe me, child," she burst out passionately, “that 
actually I did not tell her anything offensive. While 
they take their lessons in household management 

oung girls need a word or two of advice now and 
Still, if she takes exception to it, well, you 


available 
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may rest assured 
occur again.” > 2 


A 


that such a thing would never - 


13 


Binati did not know where to hide her face in - 


shame. She was sure that her mother-in-law would 


take it for a fact, however falsely, that she had 


complained against her to her son about the inci- - 1 


dent in the kitchen. 


e 


At last in the privacy of their bed-room she - 


found an opportunity of asking her husband about 


üt 


it. “What made you talk to mother like that and tor= _ 


ment her so?....I didn't tell you anything, 
1?" she wanted to know. i S 
\ р. 


“No, darling. Surely you did not tell me to marry 


again,” Bhupati admitted readily, p laughed abo 


her annoyance. 


For a brief moment Binati forgot herself. “That’s - 


not altogether beyond you,” she snapped irritably in- 

exasperation. T NS 
“Much flattered, madam. Indeed it f 

much, this your unbounded confidi р 

ties,” her husband refused to budge from 

composure. ? m 


The matter ended there, For, to 


 eonversation further seemed to her 
less. 


Ф = » 


Such an incident was by no means аз 


singular _ 
phenomenon in the annals of their life. For, Bhupati 


seemed to take a sort of morbid pleasure in disturb- 
ing the even flow of the affair of the household and 
setting up whirling eddies in the stream. Or, perhaps 


the pervert in him went still further. Smal] acts of | 
cruelty were his luxury and diversion. ES 


So long Bhupati’s mother was the mistress of 
the household and in entire charge 


sary funds were all in her hands. 


On one occasion several days passed after the ex- 4 


piry of a month and still she did not 
boy, that you are so late in getting your pay 


month?" she came and complained to him. "I have E 


completely run out of ali I had with me." 


Bhupati was then skimming his morning — 
“How late, ma?” he did not even raise his head to 
look at her. $ 


“Bah, to-day is the seventh of the month. Still Ў 


if it is not already late I don’t know what is." 


“What tripe is this! I got my pay days 880... 228 E 


Aha, now I remember. I haven't as yet given you the 


money you need for running the household. That so, _ 


Well, I'll pay up, don't worry." 


"But, my dear, I badly need it to-day. 
month's supply of groceries * 


The extreme urgency of the situation appa- ; 


tently concerned him but little, and Bhupati com- 
menced perusing his paper again. “Well,” he finally 
told her as he read оп, “ТЇЇ hand over the sum 

wife. You may draw from her as you réquire.” 


As it was this transference of funds to the 
tody of her daughter-in-law was a gross indi 
to the old housewife, and it stung her to ihe Q 
Stil, in extenuation of this unprovoked,  deliber: 
insult some excuse, however lame, might pe 


all Buj as she was going 
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of the expenses 2 
required for running the establishment. The neces- E 


receive her - 
usual supply of money from her son. "How is it, my _ 


^ 
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рай brushed aside the paper and dealt his cruellest | treat his mother so. Nothing could be farther from 
` pafting blow, “Accepting money from her would not, the truth. .... Then what was it? 
.I presume, hurt your vanity, would it?” 


The more she searched fruitlessly the more un- 
intelligible the wiféfe thing seemed to her. Gradually 


All her patience at last gave way. She wheeled she developed a sort of uncanny fear. Like an ugly 
. Found to face her son апа vented on him, without apparition it constantly loomed large before her 
| heck or reserve, the bitter resentment that had so eyes, and she stood in awe of her husband; she was 
| Jong been pent up in her. “Even if I command по now ill-at-ease in his company. 
L.. respect from you as your mother," she wound up her 
-.. tirade and appealed to After the demise of her mother-in-law matters 











him tearfully, “still, is 
this the —. for all 
my peins in bringing you 
ир for thene long twenty- 
five 2» 

But Bhupati did not 
arn a hair. “Begad,” he 


further degenerated from bad to worse. There was 
no longer a third soul in the family. Accordingly if 
Binati could but open out to her husband fully like a 
blossom to the sky this total 
absence of outside company might 
easily have been an unmixed 
blessing, But instead their rela- 
tion grew more and more strained 
with days, and a deep impas- 
sable chasm seemed to yawn 
between husband and wife. 


The prolonged isolation and 
constant repression thus forced 
on her by circumstances рго- 
duced adverse changes in her 
nature, and detracted much from 
its former charming sweetness. 
She was no longer her old timid 
and unsophisticated self. A sort 
of ruggedness in her manners and 
loose laxity in all she did were 
now plainly evident. Of course, 
She still attended to her routine 
household duties as before. But 

as she had lost all interest in 

H them she performed them lifeless- 
ly like a machine. She now little 

cared for what happened to her. Even her future 

was & blank and held no bright and inviting pros- 

pects in store for her. So, simply to wear out the 

dreary days and drag On a cheerless existence was 

her sole concern. } 

But away from all distractions when she re- 
tired to bed the dark night cast its magic spel] on 
her. A diehard longing hibernating so long deep 
down in the inmost recesses of her heart would wake 

3 : 1 up and torment her. It made her restless and drove 
` Bhupati brushed aside the paper and dealt his away all sleep from her eyes. Even if she occasionally 


: <“ Я dozed off into fits of slumber she would be startled 
` eruellest blow, “‘accepting money from would dii. di bf Мейр every now. And then, 








Ev * * „э 
not, 1 presume, hurt your vanity, would it ? What was it that caused the lowering clouds to 
laughed in her face and asked mockingly “this then overspread the firmament of their life, shut out the 
han been your motive all along, RU ord it over smiling sun and envelop them in perpetual gloom? 


Was it Bhupati? But heartless people indifferent to 


x t 9» 
Your son and his wife with impunity like а despot? the weal and woe of others are not really rare. To 















4 х lady d know Share one's life with one of them is neither easy nor 
E. Nei vie кемел а ана her. pleasant. But surely it is not absolutely impracticable. 
` From that day on she completely dissociated herself Then was there something more in  Bhupati than 

` from the management of the affair of the house- mere heartlessness and callous indifference ? 
` hold. Strangely enough nothing was apparent on the 


surface. The wide gulf that Binati felt every moment 


y y " d of her life was there between her and her husband, 
А Binati was painfully aware that her mother-in- seemed non-existent to Bhupati. 
law held her responsible for this ugly occurrence. Unlike his wife very little change had come over 
` Still, she was absolutely powerless in the matter. him, Neither did he ever ill-treat his wife nor re- 
‘Besides, however she tried in her small way to buke her on any occasion nor even interfere in the 
‘appease the’ aggrieved lady all her efforts were mis- discharge of her domestic duties, She had full liberty 
understood and they irritated rather than mollified to have her own way. 
her. At length she despaired of success and gave up * ы * е 
her endeavours altogether. Even in his conversation with his wife Bhupati 
Ec hardly betrayed any abnormality in his tone or 
i The unhappy girl blindly and frantically groped manner of speaking. 
in her mind for an explanation of her husband's “Your hair is.fast falling off, I’m afraid,” one 


unfeeling heartlessness. She eintuitively knew that day he casually remarked to his wife. . 
i was not love for wife that had prompted him to Binati was busy putting away the clothes 
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from the laundry in trunks and suitcases, and did 


not reply. 


“Thank God,” he continued, “You have such 
a small forehead. For, a broader one denuded of hair 
would make a woman look ugly and repulsive.” 
“But foreheads that are already burnt hardly 
look any uglier for want of hair.” Binati retorted 
irritably. 
[In Bengali colloquy the word ‘burnt forehead’ 
figuratively means an unfortunate person. J 
“You speak from experience, d'you?" Bhupati 
deliberately took her words literally and laughed at 
her annoyance. “Seen your reflection lately in a mir- 
ror?" he then enquired to pique her further. 
. “It hardly needs looking at to confirm it 
Its a fact,” Binati asserted firmly with conviction. 
“Still, wealth of hair at least conceals the glaring 
sears on the forehead if want of it would not spoil 
Well, I'll bring you a good remedy for 
_ it tomorrow, a sure cure if you like." 
 Binati had by this time finished what she had 


' been about. “I don't need one, good or bad," she 


declined his offer flatly, ^I won't be any the worse 
for want of hair." 

"Not exactly, darling. If there is no hair at all 
how can you put the mark of vermilion at the 
parting of it?......Surely that is an indispensable 
sign c? wifehood, isn't it?" 


Binati was disgusted, She ignored his pleasantry 


and said nothing. 


“A phial of oil I'll certainly bring you tomorrow, 
dearie, don't you worry about it," he assured her, and 
did as he promised. “Be sure that you use it daily,” 
he enjoined her as he handed her the article. à 


Binati could not but wonder at the unusually tiny 
size of it, and asked in surprise. “How is it that it's 
so small? If I use it but once all the oil would be 
exhausted." : 

“You are mistaken, my dear", Bhupati pointed 
out to her politely. “If you just care to read the label 
on it you will find that it is an infallible remedy for 
all sorts of burns. It’s for your forehead.” 


God knows how the shy and timorous girl that 
was Binati a few years ago would have reacted to it. 
As it was her patience snapped and she flew into a 
rage, Then with all the force at her command she 
dashed it against the wall and smashed it into smi- 
thereens. 

Bhupati eyed the scattered splinters of glass and 
the splashed oil on the floor for a moment and then 
commented calmly, “After all, you are not a good 
marksman.” 

He was as cool as a cucumber. 


* + * * 


Here is another typical illustration of the con- 


to me?" А 

"What is it you want me for?" Binati was on 
her way to the store-room on some domestic chore. 
She stopped in front of him and asked. 

“Come here as I say, wil you?" 

Binati did as she was bid. He then pointed to 
a parücular spot in the paper before him and asked 
her to read it. "Its such a bit of interesting news.” 


*I have no time for any news now," Binati tried 


: to excuse herself and go away, But to get rid of 


upati was not so easy. Quickly he caught hold of 
ihe Sari of his retreating wite 


01 


and per- . 


EXE 


sisted, "Tommy rot! may easily afford te 
spare the time. Besides, it won't take you long z 
finish it? —— xi 
So Binati had nothing for it but to take up the 
paper reluctantly. But as she read the news ite 
indicated to her her brows knitted in an angry frown. 
Witout a word she laid the paper on her "husband's 
lap. But Bhupati would not still let her go. He held 
her back and asked appreciatively, “Pretty interest- 
ing, isn’t it ?” 5 


For a fleeting moment Binati raised her scowling 
face to her husband and flashed a burning glance 
him. *H'm," she assented briefly. TEE 


“Nobody is altogether above suspicion howe 
near and dear he or she may be Nothing is 
strange to happen. Don’t you think so?" Bhup 
asked his wife for her opinion. 


“Exactly,” Binati assented again. She then f 
cibly extricated herself from his grasp and hurried 
away, angered beyond endurance. i 

For the moment Bhupati left it at that. 


After some time when he sat down to his meal 
with Binati in front of him as usual, the incident 
reported in the paper seemed to recur to him by asso- 
ciation. He put down on the plate the very 
bandful of rice as he was about to take it. “Ha,” he 
sighed, and then went on reminiscently, "the poor 
victim of this diabolical treachery took his first 
mouthful of rice as unsuspiciously as I was just going 
to take mine. After his hard daylong toil when he 
returned home he must have been as hungry as i 
starving wolf. But how was the ill-fated wretch to 
know that the very first mouthful was as well to be 
the last he was ever destined to eat in life—that 
eternal darkeness would descend on him on its 
wake ?" —— 


A cold shiver ran down Binati’s spine at this 
oblique hint, and she shuddered. 


“No doubt his wife also sat in front of her hus- 
band as he took his meal" Bhupati looked at her 
blanched face from the corners of his * ror 


"I can clearly visualize the eager and impatient 
wife waiting breathlessly for the finale,” his lips 
parted in a smile as he elaborated the picture with 
relish. “No doubt often she had sat before her 
husband like this previously. But the tense and 
quivering expectation she now felt, she had never 
experienced before.” 


Binati did not know how to stem the tide of the — 
narrative bristling with covert hints aimed at her. 
She left the place abruptly. 


s E $ * * 


At last even Bhupati seemed to have changed h 
skin, and clear and palpable indications of it we 
now noticeable in his manners and conduct. O e 
day he engaged a maid-servant to relieve his wife. at 
least partially, of her domestic drudgery that was 
gradually getting too heavy for her. On anothe 
occasion he returned home from office-with an 
assortment of gaily coloured chintz pieces. “They 
were going very cheap .Why, you could h 
them for the mere asking, so to say. Of course, 
are not broad enough, I know......Stil, if they ai 
not good for anything else, they would at least m a} 
excellent Baby garments,” he explained. 
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wrecked her health alarmingly. She was acutely 
` &ndemic and reduced to only skin and bone. 


; The prospect of having a child of. her own 
. awakened sweet and rosy anticipations in her mind 
. по doubt, but she was too prostrated to be thrilled by 
it. Nothing on earth stirred up any lively interest in 

` her now. It was quite possible that it was just her 
shattered health that was responsible for this extreme 
lassitude, or something else, hidden in the deep and 
dark caverns of her heart and intricately complex in 
— mature, might as well account for it. Perhaps she had 
terrible misgivings about her unborn child. She was 
haunted by the mortal fear lest it should take after 
its father...... lest it should ever remain as aloof and 
distant from her as he...... least her fond mother- 
hood should fail to bridge the gulf between her and 
her child. But fate was inexorable and the inevitable 
would occur. So, instead of fruitlessly worrying about 
. some future uncertainty she resigned herself tg 16 
[| in utter abandonment. 


E There was no gainsaying the fact that Bhupati 
- brightened up visibly in expectation of this happy 
_ event. One day as Binati was literally panting after 
_ She had made the bed he anxiously wanted to know 
— how could such light work exhaust her so. His anxiety 
was unfeigned. 


Binati did not reply. It was undeniably true that 
she was tired—tired beyond all measure, and as weak 
as well It was through sheer strength of will that 
she went about her duties listlessly like an automaton 
— while her frail, tottering frame protested against it 
| dm agony. Once she lay down to rest she hardly felt 
like getting up again. How she longed for calm and 
| Peaceful sleep to linger on interminably and finally 

. merge in endless tranquil death ! 


It so seemed to her that Bhupati's child had al- 
ready started its campaign of hostilities against her. 
_ Ib would not rest before it had drained to the lees 

. the vital sap of her life. 


E One day Bhupati called in a doctor for a thorough 
_ check up of his wife. Binati did not like it, But her 
_ husband waived aside all her objections and prevailed 
- on her to yield to his insistence. 


He The doctor prescribed a lot of medicines to help 
- her pick up. He expressed deep concern for her 

- alarming ill-health, and repeatedly warned her to be 
careful about it. 


4 “Oh yes, there is cause for anxlety, It won't do 
_ to ignore it, or treat it lightly," he said gravely to 
— Bhupati in answer to his enquiry if his wife stood in 
| danger of her life. 

ӯ After the gyndecologist had departed Binatt’s 
lips twisted in an 'inserutable smile as she asked, 
_ "What made you call in a doctor in such haste?...... 

. Rest assured that I’m not going to die." 

m “You may, may you not, at least to spite me?” 
-. Bhupati sneered. 
* + ж + 


True to her word Binati did not die at child- 
birth. But when she was finally done with it she lay 
` at the very threshold of death. 

Bhupati had got his wife admitted into a hospital 
a few days in advance of the anticipated date. He 
| jad taken this precautionary measure so that ап 
| might go well with the mother and her baby. Still 
m at the time of delivery surgical interference became 
A. necessary, and for some time after it Binati’s life 
^  swayed in the balance. 


At a 

B When she had rallied , sufficiently Bhupati was 

~ permitted to visit the patient. “You are lucky, sir, 
. that you have Ed back youre wife at all,” the doctor 

~ congratulated him on her escape. 
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"For, 


if we had hesitated any longer to sacrifice the baby 
she would have paid for it with her life." 

"I think I should be thankful to you for it, doc- 
tor," replied Bhupati with a look on his face that 
reflected anything but happiness and gratitude. 

The gentleman was embarrassed. “No thanks, 
please", he protested vehemently. “It was all part of 
our duty...... what we are here for, you know,” 

"But how many of us are dutiful?” Bhupati 
countered, and smiled an impenetrable smile. 


His lips were still parted as he entered the room 
where Binati lay inert on a cot like a corpse. The 
dim outline of her emaciated figure was scarcely dis- 
cernible under the spotlessly clean coverlet drawn 
over her upto the neck. The bloodless face above it 
was the colour of the white sheet. 


But as he stepped up to the bed and stood over 
her a strange look came to her eyes. It might easily 
have been mistaken for one of terror of a hunted 
beast. But blended with it there was the steely glint 
of intense hate and bold challenge...... Had she 
picked up this defiance at the door of death ? 

For a few moments Bhupati stood by the bed in 
silence. Then with ill-concealed contempt he asked 
per ooa, “So you'd be going back home again, 


Binati feebly mumbled her assent in a nearly 
inaudible whisper. Her tone was low, but it was at 


the same time astonishingly incisive. 


The hospital authorities informed Bhupati that 
they could not discharge, the patient til she had 
sufficiently recovered and was completely out of dan- 
ger. But he was obstinate and would not listen to 
them. In his capacity as her guardian he signed the 
riskbond and got her released in spite of all their 
advice to the contrary. 

The doctor who had operated on her at the time 
of delivery sincerely regretted this indiscretion. “Ех- 
cuse me, but you commit a big blunder, sir,” he said | 
ruefully. “Love and affection are most desirable in 
life, and the general atmosphere obtaining hospitals 
is no doubt cold and lifeless. Still, the strictest rigi- 
dity that is observed in them surely makes them better 
suited for the treatment of diseases...... Why, just 
a few days more, and she would have come round 
completely.” 

All that Bhupati said in reply to this expostula- 
tion was strange and mystifying. 

“Tf only I could believe all you said, doc,” he 
murmured in an undertone. 

Out of hospital Binati belied all apprehensions 
and pulled through her illness marvellously quickly. 
Ere long she was hale and hearty again. But from 
what secret source flowed the abundant strength that 
this fragile creature needed to fight this unequal 
fight with death, her formidable adversary, and ulti- 
mately vanquish it? The unconcealed abhorrence 
that now fiercely blazed inher eyes bore eloquent tes- 
timony to this strength the erstwhile timid weakling 
had acquired of late. 

* * 


They have ceased to be on speaking terms with 
each other only recently, and nothing very remark- 
able either occasioned this new development in their 
mutual relations. 


One day after he had returned home from office 
Bhupati did not change his clothes as on any other 
day. On the contrary he asked his wife to get ready 
at once to go out with him. 


It was an unusual request. For, barring the occa- 
sion on which she had accompanied him to the hos- 
pital she could not call to mind when else she had 
gone out with her husband during the last two years. 
“Where would you like me to go with you?" she 
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STALE 
` PERFUME 


By DEBESH DAS, LCS. 


UDDENLY a sweet perfume filled 
all his senses with pleasure. 
= Mr. Rakshit, the well known 
barrister of Bombay, recognised 
that scent very well. The manu- 
facturers had named it ‘mischief’. 
He could not remember what 
would be the proper Bengali 
equivalent of the name. During 
his long stay in Bombay he has almost forgotten 
the unusual nuances of the Bengali language. He 
had not come to Calcutta for nearly thirty years nor 
did he feel any urge for it. So he was nowin a 
quandary regarding the exact Bengali synonym for 
the word ‘mischief’. 

Ultimately he gave up his philological effort and 
lit up the pipe. It was much easier and more plea- 
sant indeed to turn his thoughts to the European lady 
who brushed past him just now in the corridor of 
the airconditioned coach of the  Calcutta-Bombay 
mail. Whatever the Bengali equivalent of the word 
‘mischief’ might be, what did it matter to him? 

She was not a slip of a young girl however. She 
must be on the wrong side of forty but her figure was 
trim and attractive. As she came out of the toilet 
she looked like a full bloom walking in beauty. Now 
he realised the significance of the word ‘mischief’. 

He had a long puff at his pipe. 


Alas! There is no doubt that Independence has 
brought many benefits to India. Even the tribe of 
those “B.N.G.S.’s” who used to parade themselves as 
Europe-returned without ever having gone to that 
dreamland of youth have now given up giving them- 
selves such airs. But those members of the Indian 

> who had actually gone abroad and had felt the 


B 


missing the company of Claras and Maries and 
Lucies very intensely. 


That is why Mr. Rakshit found the perfume sweeter 
still. In fact it completely wiped out from his nose 
the rank vapid smell of the old village tank which he 
had not been able to get rid of so long. He now 
thanked Lord for this mercy. 


Well, Mr. Rakshit often thanks Lord for such 
mercies. He had thanked Him only a few minutes 
back when panting in the heat of Calcutta, he some- 
how managed to push his way through the crowded 
railway station and get into the airconditioned 
coach. Whagh, the condition of Bengal is intolerable 
indeed. So much dirt and noise and clutter of old 
ruins and decay all round. The British alone knew 
why they used to call Calcutta the second city of 
the British Empire. 

Mr. Rakshit prefers Bombay much more for its 
polished and made up facade. Long live his house 
in Malabar Hills by the sea and his chamber in the 
select business area. He himself wants to be alive. 
And it was in quest of life that after graduation from 
the university he had for some time practised send- 
ing applications for getting jobs. But nothing came 
his way. Ultimately the day he left his maternai 
uncle’s house in a suburban village of Calcutta no- 
body worried about the ‘whereabouts of this orphan 


youth. At any rate, the unknown Bengali who waste _ 


busy earning his fees of two annas for filling up the 
money order forms and writing letters on behalf of 
the mill labourers in Bombay did not feel that any- 


body had missed him. m 


Today one need not recall how that youth mana; 
ed to get a job in a freighter to England. The uned 
cated labourers from his part of the 
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| . go abroad as sea men. Some of them even „settle 
down in the poorer areas of the London East End. 
 But*ten years later, Mr. Rakshit, Barrister-at-Law, 
_ was found fighting in the Bombay law courts on be- 
- half of mill labourers without fees. Rakshit Saheb 
|. zindabad ! 














Fr He had not come to Bengal within the last 
| twentyseven years. And why should he? His mater- 
ES. nal uncles were probably pleased at the saving of the 
| family budget on account of his disappearance. After 
| all he was not contributing anything to the family 
3 income though they had spent some money on his 
| education. Nor did he have friends in the village 
| who would miss him. 


And yet it was to that village that he had gone 
- this afternoon. Quite without any reason. It was 
| . just a matter of whim. His blood pressure had shot 
| up due to continuous brain work and doctors advised 
- him a change of air. It was not enough to have a 
xs change of scenery: he must have a psychological 
| change also. Therefore, he did not go to England, 
_ his spiritual home, and came to Bengal instead. Of 
E course, this part of Calcutta bounded by Strand and 
| May Fair and Chowringee and Alipore was not so bad 
| after all His rich Bombay clients placed a good house 
|» and all other requisites at his disposal in Calcutta. 
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the upcouniry man agreed and said that 
everything was now here., even the refugee 
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He came in contact with only the rich westernised 
Bengalis who also were a smart modern set. They 
looked after him well. \ 


Nevertheless, this morning he felt vaguely rest- 
less. Not quite unhappy but somewhat indifferent. 
He did not, however, have the right word fore this 
peculiar feeling and took the help of a French word, 
‘blase’, To him no word in the Indian vocabulary 
could express all the implications of what he 
was experiencing. He, however, assured his friends 
that it would have no effect on him as he was leav- 
ing Caleutta that very afternoon. 


A vague sense of unhappiness pervaded him. This 
cloudy rumbling sky of Calcutta gives no peace of 
mind to a man with refined sensitiveness. The whole 
morning clouds seemed to hang heavy. He tried to 
put up with that feeling for sometime after lunch © 
and then asked the chauffeur to take him out on a 
long drive. 


The wheels of the car were revolving fast. But 
faster revolved the wheels of Mr. Rakshit's mind. 
Faster and yet faster. The jute mills and the chim- 
neys of the workshops along the macadam roads were 
intolerable. He asked the driver to make a detour 
by some quieter small road. 


But strangely the new road seemed to be some- 
how familiar. Formerly, there was no motor car 
road here. There was Only a small foot track years 
ago. Yes, he could recognise the cluster of twelve 
temples of Shiva behind the bamboo grove by the 
side of the old mansion standing on Grecian 
columns. He could see the quadrangle of worship 
also. This was the nerve centre of the village. It 
would not be bad if he got down here and had a 
little walk round the place. This would feature best 
among the items he was seeing in Bengal during this 
trip. Yes, nobody would be able to give such an eye- 
witness account of rural Bengal in the evening small 
chats in the Cricket Club of India, situated right on 
the Marine Drive of Bombay. 


He moved about with heavy tread. This was the 
place where he was of no consequence, He, 
a youth with neither any Standing nor 
earning capacity. This is the plage where ne 
must make his steps felt with his assertive 
feet, extravagantly clad in the shoes made 
by the Randalls, the famous shoemakers of 
England. 









But he was careful. He did not want to 
make himself known again. He could think 
of nobody here who would be happy to See 
him after twentyseven years. None would 
hold him by the hand and take him to his 
verandah. None, who would not feel a pang 
of jealousy or put in an Oblique question or 
two. But on the other hand, there was the 
risk of blood pressure going up again if he 
listened to the stcries of old misfortunes and 
persistent poverty, of unusual diseases and 
useful death. So he went on prowling in the 
village like a man unknown from another 
country. He would announce himself to any- 
body. He pulled down his hat down to avoid 
recognition, But he himself could recognise others. 


But no one appeared to be known to him. He 
went past the Shiva temples but none were there, 
Nor even at the place where there was once the vil- 
lage market. The plinths of the shops were still there 
but no shops. Probably the market has disappeared. 
Several houses had deep cracks on walls and locks on 
front doors. He did not understand the need for 
locks. He peeped in and found that the central 














of the hut of Ramu, the repairer of thatched roofs 
looking at the sky, as the roof itself had fallen to 


the ground. Rakshit made a mental comment that 
as there were no rooms to be repaired, the repairer 


also has disappeared. Actually he saw a kitten run- 
ning out of sight. 


He found an up-country man coming his way 
and asked him about the village somewhat imper- 
sonally. In any case, he himself must not be 


recognised or get involved in the conversation, This 
man also was a newcomer to the village and has 
found that a village in ruins was very convenient to 
him. The soil was fertile and it was easy to send 
. vegetables to the Calcutta market by the asphalt 


roads newly constructed. He has asked his 
own fellow-villagers to come and settle 
here. His Bengal brethren have all been 
finished off by malaria and those who are 
alive have neither the strength nor the 
inclination to do hard work. They have all 
` Become babus in Calcutta and nobody із 

‘available to do the cultivation, This he 
explained"in detail to his villagers back at 
home. Mr. Rakshit nodded and expressed 
in clear Hindi that the füture of the place 
was then very bright indeed. 


The up-country man agreed and said 
that everything was new here, Even the 
refugee colony which has been set up by 
Government is doing well Nobody has to 
dig à well or a tank for himself, Govern- 
ment takes care to put in tube-wells and 
barracks whereever necessary, This 
deserted village will again be populated 
and prosperous. Then the  up-country man 
woke up to the realities of the situation and 
asked Mr. Rakshit, “Are you the Saheb of any of the 
ver here, Sir? Then I have got a representation to 
make". 


Mr. Rakshit did not want to get involved and 
moved away. But was it easy to move away, to turn 
his ears and eyes away from the vapid smell of the 
moss-covered tank, set up in a frame of decay and 
death all round it? And who was that yonder old 
woman walking up the steps of the tank, steps made 
а Sr — and cement but primitive pieces of tree 

S 2 


Mr. Rakshit came to а sudden halt. Не stepped 
back a little. He again looked at that feminine 
figure and scrutinised it. He looked and looked at 
its gait, its movement of the neck and its style of 
holding the pitcher round the waist. He went on 
noticing and noticing, pulled his hat further down 
over his eyes. His blood pressure was going up and 
up again. 2 


These invitations to the old scenes and old tales 
are very unhealthy indeed. They just make you un- 


happy. Pull you from behind. Remind you that you 


yourself too were once equally insignificant and un- 
Stable. Yes, as much rusty and dusty as this dying 
vilage itself. It has no hope and no future. Much 
better it is to look at this unknown up-country man 
and this refugee colony which is growing up with 
Government help. They have both hope and future. 
That is why he has stayed away in Bombay for the 
last twentyseven years. That is why he turned away 
from the dying village of his; that past of his which 
is without root or background. Even during his stay 
in Calcutta he has kept company only witn friends 
of equal weight and importance. 


al y 


referring to them was an intellectual pleasure. 


pleasure which was available to all the youthful pe 
ple of the village, people who thought they had à _ 
future. cd 


Around which tree would this golden creeper e 
twine herself for life ? He knew that there would be 
no dearth of suitors for Ambali. Her parents а 
knew. Many proposals for marriage came from fai 


he looked at that feminine figure & scrutinized it. 


and near. No wonder the unemployed youth had ne 
the ghost of a chance. He had tried his best so 

he could earn some little right to claim her as hi 
own. If, by chance, he could get a job, it"might по 
have been impossible for him to ask for her hand 
marriage even though he had been brought up in 
maternal uncle’s house. But the shy youth could пой - 
even open his lips. And Ambali did not know. Жа 


Soon Ambali got married and in this very villag 
too. It was & good match and everybody felt vi 
happy. Other youths also must have had disappoin 
ment lashing in their hearts during the great event 
of the village. But none dared open out his heart to 
others. So they all worked as volunteers and se 
delicacies to village folk assembled for the he 
occasion. Rakshit himself did not work less hard. 


After the bride had left for the  bridegro 
place, he came alone and stood by the bank of ИШ 
very tank. It contained deep waters, as dee 
those in his eyes. They looked and looked at 
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heap of flowers cclleçted on the bank and 


A „+ © 





| o ^" 
| (Continued from Page 54) 
| calmly wanted to know without any warmth іп her 


Hw" . 
|_ "Well, the fact is that I just happened to come 


| by & complimentary pass admitting two to the even- 


| ing show of a cinema. We can’t afford such 1 
É ail ourselves of it?" Bhupati explained. 
—— Binati gave the cold shoulder to his offer. “You 
| had better go alone," she said simply, and was about 
| to go away. 
a But Bhupati would have his own way as ever. He 
| quickly stood in the doorway blocking the exit and 
fibus prevented her from leaving the place. “But why 
| Shouldn’t you come as well ?" he persisted. “Is it that 
уоп are afraid to accompany те?” j 
— “If I could dare live with you alone 
under the same roof for so long, surely I 
T no additional risk in going out with 











- Bhupati was startled. He looked at his 
wife long and hard and tried to read her 
| thoughts. “Well, we then go together," he 
| invited again. E ; 
- “As you please", Binati assented => 
without further protest, 
| But when they were about to 
[board a second tram after they had 
alighted from the first Binati could 
mot contain herself. "Were there no 
lalls near where we live that we have 
to travel miles and miles to reach 
| one?” She asked in surprise. 
| “There are plenty of them, darling; 
[but unfortunately this pass would not 
En us gratis into any of them", 
Bhupati pointed out. 
| Really Binati had not exaggerat- 
ed matters. For, the house they at 
last came to was a long way off from 
their residence—practically at the 
| other end of the city. Here Bhupati 
[sent his wife to the ladies’ seats 
"upstairs. 
. “We could just as well sit together on 
the оза floor", Binati feebly suggested 


















E Bit don't you see how crowded it is 
down here?  Youd be uncomfortable," 
Es immediately objected to her pro- 


‘Without another word she went up the 
airs obediently behind the female atten- 
ш............ She was smiling. 


his friend winked at him appreciatively at 
e Sight of his companion and bantered 
ith a grin, “How gallant of you, old boy, 


have come all this way for a pleasant evening as 
‘the cavalier of the missus!” .. 


_ “Anything less would have been unworthy of the 
casion, wouldn't it?" Bhupati retorted chival- 
rOUSly, and the two of them went in and took their 
Seats side by side in the hall. i 
| - Presently he prodded Bhupati in the ribs to warn 
him. “What makes you look up so often ?” he hissed 
under his breath. “Are you afraid that your wife 
might give you the slip ?" 

., ""Nonsense;...... I was just 


to find out if 
-...She's so shy, you 


À 





| our own, you know, can we? So, why should we not 
| 




















know,” Bhupati was ashamed, and hastily excused 
himself z 


Shortly after the show had started he began to 
fidget in his chair. а 


"Nothing particular....Well I'll be back in a 
minute, don't you please worry." : 

"Why did you “then. bring her out at all? Why 
didn’t you have her chained at home instead—ever 
before your watchful eyes ?" his friend ridiculed him 
good-humouredly. *You could then have some peace", 

Apparently his words fell on deaf ears...... Bhu- 
pati hurried out of the hall, and going 
straight to a taxi waiting at the side of 
the road he boarded it and gave the driver 
his address, 


The man pressed the button and the 
machine started purring. But as he would 
not still move on immediately Bhupati 
was annoyed. He Was about to give him 
a bit of his mind when turning his head 


Bhupati was annoyed . . . turning his 
head in the direction he was looking 
his eyes fell on Binati approaching. 


in the direction he was looking 
his eyes fell on Binati approach- 
ing towards them. At once he 
swallowed the harsh words of re- 
proof that were on the tip of his 
tongue and welcomed her instead 
with a radiant smile on his face, 
“By jove, you are just in time", 
he said pleasantly, He then opened 
the door of the car and invited her 
in. 

Binati obeyed. “I saw you leave the hall" she 
said briefly to explain the mystery of her appearance 
on the scene at the right moment. 


“Good God !...... you were then keeping watch 
on me all along ?" 
“Exactly...... Why should I deny the truth ?” 


For a few moments neither of them spoke. 
“Really,” she then began disparagingly, “I could never 
imagine that you would try to play such a child’s 
trick on me like a callow novice to leave me in the 
тас Why, even if I had not actually seen you 
go out I would not have been any the worse for it. 
For, you see, 1 know the address, and could tell peo- 
ple your name as well....Of course, in that case we 
would not have thus returned together like we are 
n : . . . (Continued on Page 64) 









By SAILAJANANDA MUKHERJEE 


did never dream of keeping 
any pet yet a lady cat sorned 
herself on me as one. 

My wife began to comment 
with a prophetic vengeance on my 
short - sightedness, “Isn’t it you 
who took the initiative to extend 
your affection? Now face the 

| music! You will see, I may tell 
you, she will not be going to leave 
our house at all.” 4 
I oouldn't recall the fateful day I blundered in 
the opinion of my wife; possibly out of fondness I 
might have acted so rashly! 


Perhaps she might have approached me at meal- 
times and miaowed her earnest appeals for the con- 
sideration of a morsel or some fish-bones by yielding 
to which I might have put my foot in it. 

But who knew on that very thin gesture of mine 
she would decide not to leave my house! 


Yet I defended, “What’s the harm if she doesn't 
leave the house? Moreover, a cat in a household, 
people say, brings prosperity.” 

My wife simply burst out at that, “Save me from 


are right; but will you throw away so much of milk?” 
“Why shall I? I will drink that up." 
“What a fine judgment! My drinking of it 18 
objectionable but not yours!.......... y б 
«Т buy it." She ran out of my presence. 
I came to realize my wife was hard on the cat _ 
and got also hints to presume simultaneously this 


‘Harshness was not to continue long. 


- My presumption - came to be subsequently. | 
confirmed: She softened. m. | 
Thereafter I marked the cat sidling along my Wife _ 
all the while, sitting her dinner plate, silent and | 


supplicating, and sleeping at night in the delicious - | 


warmth by the side of the dying earthen oven in the .— 
kitchen. » 


But from such an outwardly innocuous course of 
life conducted by her it would be rash for anyone to 
deduce-she was by then thoroughly successful in 
civilizing away what might be called her peccadilloes 
arising out of kleptomania. She still then continued 
to fail in mastering the tempting opportunities to 
make off with a piece or two of unprotected fish orto . 
give a lick or two to the uncovered milk in absence 
of my wife; and unfortunately if caught in action 


your prosperity. You mean to jnerease your pros- 
perity! Last night she had stealthily feasted herself 

. on our fishes and today just now I have sent Haria 
for milk for the second time...." 


“You mean licked up that whole quantity! 
the cool two seers of milk!” 


“By lapping up even a drop she has made unfit 
the rest of the quantity; but why do you ask that? 
Do you want to take in the rest?” 

"I see no harm if I do." 

“what a wisdom! Lord bless you! If such not be 
the quality of the furniture of one's mind why then 
a man be doomed to be a pleader!" 

la reply and added later, "You 


my wife (with no mentionable reputation for marks- - 
womanship) would hurl at her missiles from shoe to | 
the roasting-jack whatever was readily available at - 
hand, with the remark, “See the doings of the — 
won't feel contented unless something  - 
stolen and eaten! I knew it." * 

Thus far and no further......The vehemenc 
and vigour formerly reflected in the endeavour of fif 
wife to drive her out of the house gradually showed 
signs of petering out in her remarks, “If she can Н 
upon the bits and crumbs left by us I won’t mind 
existence; but I am not going to tolerate any stea 
attack by her on our food; I will simply remove 
from my house if caught at it.” "n 


Ez) e 








z And to drag the conversation I raked up one of 
the moot points from her arguments, “But how are 
‘you to remove if she refuses?” 


` "Where's the difficulty? ГЇЇ simply put her into 
‚ bag and carry it to the banks of the Ganges- to’ 

drop her there.” 

| “Understood; but why this service of the bag you 

| are putting her in?" 

E *Oh! You can't follow! If she can see the way 

he is taken out of the house, I may tell you, she will 

| definitely stage a comeback from wherever you may 

| drop her." 

A «That’s all right; but who is to bag her and 

carry to drop on the banks?" 

“why? It's you who will do it!” 

“My God! I won't; the moment she will be 1n the 

_ bag, you don't know, what the hell of à 

scramble she will start by kicking, 

| scratching and turning in it”. 

“Tf you won't, ГЇЇ drop her when I 

‘will be going for my dip in the Ganges. 

In this connection 

1 wife recounted а 

| gruelling story of per- 

— seċution of a cat by her 
or stealing a few pices 

of fish when she was a 

girl barely of 12 years 
f i 































"against the feline species 
from your childhood!’ 
— My wie simply 


` After all when it 

was felt for sure the 

~ eat had come to stay 

- with us the problem 

— of naming her presented 
— itself. 























` I enquired of my 

wife, “Dearie, have you 

з thought of the name to 
call her by ?" 

— . "Seem to be worried 

-about the name? I have 

ubbed her as Sneak- 


` Thus the worry 
about naming the cat 
was put an end to by my wife and I also began to 
address her as such thereafter. 


Some day I had to witness our Sneak being 
dragged out of the bowels of the oven by my wife 
“when she went to fire the oven to prepare her meals. 
Seeing her there my wife would break out in mock 
indignation and caution. “You,- wretched soul, 
couldn't find any other place to sleep in? You'll know 
| the fun of sleeping here the day you will also зе 
“Tired along with the oven." 
















our Sneak-the-great 
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when my wife sat 1o work 
on her sewing machine she also 
used to take a seat by my wife 


D ets Ae 
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plumped up within a very short time. Nowadays she 
didn’t run away at the mere raising of a threatening 
hand as she used to do previously. After the meals 
at noon when my wife sat to work on her sewing 
machine she also used to take a seat by my wife, 
silent and observing. And many a night she would 
even go the length of insinuating herself into the 
delicious warmth of a place under the quilt. 


My wife used to comment in a contented surprise, 
“Have you marked what a rounded picture of health 
she has become?” 


“It’s all due to your feeding her well.” 
“Tf it is, why are you then a lamentable 
exception? Aren't you fed well, you mean to say ?" 


“I won't say I'm unfed, but where am I to get the 
lot of caressing you lavish on her?” 2 
ы “Don’t be naughty, dearie—" 
my wife would buzz off hurling 
her remark at me, But on reach- 
ing the door she would turn 
back to add, "You ungrateful 
creature !” 

That day my wife could't 
eat her meals well with an un- 
easy conscience as our Sneak- 
the-great slipping out of the 
house early in the morning 
didn’t turn up even at her dinner 
time, Not for a Single occasion 
so far had she been absent at 
her dinner. 

My wife expressed her con- 
cern about her absence, ‘Who 
knows where she might have 
gone ?.... perhaps she might 
have got engaged in some feasts 
or festivities in some houses or 
else she would have been pre- 
sent by now..... 2? 

That day my wife 
couldn't sit to work on 
her sewing machine, 
vasted the whole day 
thinking about her 
absence. She at last 
repented, “Can you tell 
me why this habit of 
stealing from others 
still persisting ? Isn't 
She fed rather over- 
fed in this house ? 
But I tell you if she 
is once caught red- 
handed, they would 
surely kill her...... 
Who knows that fate 

































. So keeping aside the dish of milk and rice my 
wife requested, “Dearie, why not take a round to see 


“But where am I to see?" 

“Please locate first the house crowded with guests 
and invitees. You will soon be able to do it if you 
just once be out on the street, my dear." 

“Take it, I’m going out on to the street, but tell 
me how am I to spot your pet ?" 


Perhaps the absurdity hinted at in my query 
might have damped her; yet she insisted and 
assured, “You will definitely get her; the moment 
she will see you, I am sure, she will not miss а 
minute to accompany you." 








by my wife's request 1 





















set out in search of her pet. But whither could I go suspiciously scares so often at odd moments! 
to find her?...... Roaming a few streets for some I talk about her acquiring friends? And naw 
time I returned home. -what.a.kitten.is born to-her!” . 


Sorting in my mind the correct reply I was to So in obedience to her importunities I went 
give I entered the room to see my wife lying on the see. My wife began.to comment, “Fie! Fie! | 
couch covered all over with a sheet. a lovely fair-complexioned mother giving birth 

this horribly dark and repulsive lump of a kitte 


"What's it ?........Literally down under the im- ama 
pact of your sorrow for a missing cat?”—I enquired ese. AN abomination even to the omnivorous Yam 


anxiously. 3 
` “But where is that?” I enquired impatient 
; C eu iara — Ag her posture on the couch Pointing with her finger at the basket she 
ov aed 4 ted. "Look in there! And don't tell me to go ne 
“Do you think it an easy job? Had it been a her; that Sneak is breathing so threateningly as 
ius еы, something could have been done; but spoiling for an attack.” 
pet of a cat ” Before I could complete Drawin 
; g the basket into the open air I foun 
my sentence she exploded into a guffaw. it our Sneak sitting, protecting her dark ki 
¦! “What makes you laugh like that?" -~ mewing. Not that I had seen a very limited nun 
“See what makes ше!” She took the cover- "of dark cats but the fact was that I didn’t 
let from over her body and uncovered her pet, across in my life such utter pitch darkness 
snuggled close to her bosom, purring. — ped fam n neni dpi Miss wide 
s p mark in her description o orrible ug 
Í A Fig nent you were out I heard her miaows My wife suggested, "Very stealthily take 
Ait ' * d under your clothes and abandon it on 
: S 2 
Any cat other than her pet was an eyesore to р 
my wife; paradoxically enough it became a usual EYES i ae oie lone thu e y det o o 
sight to see our Sneak-the-great hobnobbing with a much 1» 8 peop ps very iè 
number of other cats of the. locality which started ^ 
visiting our house almost dally. And my wife had to "Please don't mention the English peopte ; 
_ frighten them out of her sight. are a queer sort, always mistaking the wrong 
In doing so she used to remark, “See! our Sneak of the stick as right. Lord save me! If I ch 


А А to meet it in the dark, my fright will know no bou 
has begun to acquire friends nowadays! Perhaps and I don't want to keep such a thing in the 


she might have invited them to meals in our house! — 
Let ie diii Ill broom them out of my house. سورت قروا‎ ãn ãngel and abandon it immedi 
Can't they eat their feasts in houses they live ?" eer т, 


Sometimes my wife would draw close her pet and 
laying her down on her knees-would admonish her 
in a most intimate and feminine way: 


eesocc 


Li 


I pleaded in various ways for keeping that 
in our house but that was not to be; my wife 
adamant. “If you keep it she will prove to 
jinx in your family І warn you.” 

“Starving for the company? Tired of living Therefore, with a heavy heart I collected — 
alone by yourself? But I warn you I won't tolerate ` kitten and actually dropped it on the street. 
anyone else in my house. Mind, if in future I 

- find you bringing them in ГЇЇ turn you out of the But just within an hour I saw that kitten b 
house along with those nuisance. You should thank in our house ; the mother Sneak had carried back. 
your stars that I am feeding but don't think your kitten holding it in the grip of her bitting jaws. 


friends are also going to be fed by me. Do you Seeing the kitten my wife started condemm : 
follow ? my action vociferously, “What a face-saving perfo: 


It was anybody's guess what our Sneak wanted ance!...... Must have dropped it in such a place 
to convey through her ‘miaows’ which she uttered is possible to bring back from so promptly! It 
after blinking for quite a few minutes. My wife, folly to have asked you to do it!” : 
evidently not satisfied with merely her responding 
*miaow' underlined again the harsh elements in her Consequently I had to repeat my perform 
pature as à measure against any soft assessment of with the kitten ; this time I placed the kitten into 
her nature by our Sneak. bag very stealthily without the knowledge of 

: mother and carried it to a far-away bustee 
“Tf you fail to act up to what I say don't think abandoned it there. З 


indul indly. ГІ д 
T am one to take such indulgence very kindly Е On returnmg home I marked our Sneak 


б LI 
BD throw you out onthe street, great couldn't get the wind of what I did this 
I had stopped attending court, so kept indoors; She was found to be searching for her missing 
and could hear all through the noon such mono- one room after another. 
logues. I used to laugh within myself. “Let her search ; the moment she'll have her f 
: everything will be forgotten about it", predicted ` 
hay fac ces an wife confidently. 
at year the winter was very oppressive. One 
morning my wife simply leaped back with a cry of not ae еу i per ехе а Бары: 
surprise from the basket from which she went to А 
pick up some green vegetables to cook her meals with. | ` “Must have been out searching her kitten ; 


“What’s the matter my dear?" І enquired, quite not move out a few steps, my dear and see if 
` nervous at the cry. ê ts, neighbourhood ; please carry 
With a broad smile on ner face my wife came to ud * АР : —— eec 
report, “Come and see." Se sum tion eame to be confirmed: she 
.. But what am I to see?" Seen Ка Оро and memng about the 


н place where e she brought bac 
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|. “Lifting up with both of my hands I carried her home 
|..8nd,my wife seemed to be extra hospitable to her 






~ in lavishing her affection and care that day. She 
—-. gave her milk and rice in quantities to which our 
. Sneak could hardly do any justice and consequently 


My wife continued her efforts throughout the 
|... day to make her pet understand her arguments, “Why 
| grieve so much over a repulsive, awkward cad of a 


— definitely have children as lovely and bright as your 
- milk; and I give you now my word of honour ГЇ! 
E. take the responsibility of bringing your child up. Do 
| you follow ?” 


(S 


|` ‘That our Sneak must have followed my wife both 
| figurative and literally was obvious as she was seen 
| subsequently following my wife obediently wherever 





— But at the approach of the evening the table of 
` any speculations seemed to turn completely upside 
` down: my wife's pet started the hell of crying. 





| 

hs It was said the wails of a cat in a house would 
` $orebode evil to the owner of the house; and in 
`. ‘pursuance of that belief and the instinct to protect 
` Oneself every опе of my neighbours began to drive 
her away from his door 
considering her to be a 
highly undesirable jinx, 


Someone of them was 
heard accusing me and 
someone my wife and 
many accusing both of us 
two saying, “They haven't 
ny child and see! How 


a 
F 



















I assure you, why do you 


have children as lovely and bright as your milk. 


vicariously they are getting their want of any issue 
satished with a cat!" In order to divert my wife's 
attention from such remarks I started another topic 
and subsequently realized she didn't hear anything 
of those remarks. 


None of us could get a wink of sleep that .night 
and even if we could have a few winks they were 
sorely disturbed; and our Sneak also didn't sleep 
as the number of times I woke up, whatever mignt 
be the time of the night, I heard her non-stop wails. 


It was towards the early hours of the dawn when 
my wife gave me a nudge and said, “Dearie, Listen.” 
“What am I to?” 


“Can you hear anymore of her cries ?” 


I cocked my ears for sometime and concluded, 
“How long in this winter night can she weep outside ? 
She might have dropped asleep by now." 


After this [ also dropped off only to be awakened 
again by my wife's cali, “Can’t you hear anything 
this time ?" 


Again those heart-rending wails were heard 
coming this time presumably from the roof of the 
FOOM i.a o. 


My wife relented and drew closer to confess, 
“Perhaps done the wrong thing, dearie,........ just 
in the morning tomorrow you please go out and 
bring back that cad, I can’t simply bear any more 
of this scene.” 


“ГЇЇ act as you wish,” I drowsily submitted. 
“But please try to compose yourself to sleep now, my 
dear.” ( 


So the next morning I woke up, rather tate and 
saw my wife had already got out jot the bed 
before me. 


After having the necessary wash in the morning 
I called out, *dearie, where are you?” 


I saw her on the stairs coming down trom the 
roof. She responded, “Just gone up to spread a wet 
cloth on the line to dry." 


It was & piece of visible news for me as I didn't 
remember a single occasion when I might have seen 
my wife going to the roof for doing the commonest 
chore of spreading any wet cloth. But instantly, why 
this necessity of drying a wet cloth on the roof had 
been felt by my wife at such an odd hour of the 
dawn became clear to me and I asked her straight- 
away, “Is your pet still on the roof ?” 


My wife simply nodded negatively to communi- 
cate it was not there. 


Preparing the tea within a remarkably short time 
that morning she called me, “Your tea is ready, 
dear,” 


In accordance with the delicious practice of 
reading newspapers over the morning cup of tea the 
moment I unfolded the paper, my wife came to take 
her stand by me; and after a few minutes she began 
to persuade, “Please hurry up with your tea, dear; 
just for once....... M 


Before she could say all she had to, anticipating 
her anxiety I caught her up and assured, “Just within 
a very few short minutes I'll be going out, dear." 


"Please keep aside your paper. You can read it 
afterwards. Such a tiny kitten can't go very far, I 
am sure, it wil be there where you dropped it. 
Nevertheless make it a point to search the place 
thoroughly, please................ p 
Finishing my tea I got up. "Where could the 
















aria, possibly go? All the night she was on the 
roof.” 


“Perhaps gone to search out her baby.” My wife’s 

i To betrayed her and her eyes grew heavy with 
ars. 

But where’s that kitten? It wasn’t there where 

I had dropped. I made a thorough search of all the 







you mean a kitten — а 
very dark in 
complexion ? 


shanties of the bustee in the neighbourhood but 
found none who could give any information. 


A young boy at last came forward, “You mean 
a kitten—a very dark in complexion? Yes; I saw it 
yesterday sitting by the side of the garbage can.” 


As I was examining the probable area of the 

dustbin a bunch of young urchins came running to 

| me and disclosed, *Mudna had pelted that thing 

within an inch of its life. It might have died by 

now." TM армалар d Et sa 

“Who is Mudna? And where's he now?" I 

quired. 

“Here’s he.” A dark boy of. eight or ten who 

was pointed out, ran away from the place. 


He might have thought I had gone there to 
punish him. En e 


The kitten could not be traced after all and 
there was hardly any chance either of its being 
traced at all. That boy might have been right in his 
doubt whether it was at all living in this world. 


I was returning home when I found a sort of 
commotion just a few yards ahead and wanted to 
/ know the reason. PEOR 


“Don’t know exactly, but a puppy is said to have 
been run over"—replied one from among the crowd. 


This was the city of Calcutta where nobody 
could expect to know whether a kitten instead of a 
puppy had not been run over in the like manner! 

` But what I witnessed on reaching the scene 
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peen roaming the streets like a lost, wretched 


^. 

























made my flesh creep in my stomach—the  ill-fe 
creature run over was not really an unknowr pup; 
but was identified as our, Sneak! She might h 


in search of her kitten regardless of the motor ‹ 
rushing over her from behind. The wheels ran 
one of her hind legs; but there was still a hope 
recovery if special care and treatment were given 
her. So I took her up in my lap and that poor 
kept on gazing all the way plaintively at me. 


crossed the gate of my house to enquire, “Got he à 5 


“No, but see how the wheels of the саг 
smashed your pet’s hind leg!” 


In the meantime the kitten got lost in 


jured leg I treated with iodine and tied up W 
bandage. E 

After taking a cup of hot milk when our | 
Sneak eame somewhat into herself the news 
my back made me turn back to see that 
thing—the black kitten—over which so шїї 
fuss was being made had presented itself 
of its own accord, nobody knew from where. 
How could it search out the particular house by, 
itself ? None except the kitten could tell it, | 
/ Turning to my wife I found her eyes filled with 
tears of joy when swooping down upon the bed- 
raggled kitten she lifted it up and carried it to the 
wounded Sneak, remarking, “You made me weep as | 
much as you cried last night; now take back =“ 


` 


baby and relieve me.” і 


I laughed looking at my wife, “Had the vindi 
run а few inches up over. her leg everything would 


have ended in a gruesome tragedy !” 


Beaming with smile and with a sigh of imi. 
less relief my wife expressed her gratefulness to the 
Almighty and ejaculated, “God has mercifully saved 
us!” р 

1 5. 
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Y 
—Rendered into English by Rabindranath Debbarma | 
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(Continued from Page 57) 
yed away. He did not himself realise that he was 
oing to take a plunge into the unknown future, 


The insignificant and trifling Rakshit of that day 
could not demand anything from anybody. Nor did 
| he have any quarters to complain. But why did he 
mot do so? Why did he slink away like a thief, like 
one utterly defeated ? It was very hard to live down 
frustration and unemployment. It was very hard to 
Keep head down without attracting sympathy from 
others. And this was.a disappointment which could 
evoke the deepest sympathy. But if he were so daring 
as to run away to an unknown destination, why 
could he not show the same spirit and stand up and 
implore Ambali's parents to defer her marriage until 
the could come back worthy of her? Why the fate 
that pushed him out of his home could not make him 
‘more desperate to build yet another home? No, he 
did not want to let the clouds of yesterday mingle 
th this afternoon of his which was brilliantly lit 
up with the crimson sun. 
The Bombay Mail suddently came to halt with a 
tk. Mr. Rakshit managed to maintain his balance. 
“16 was only that whimsical motor drive of his in the 
afternoon that had given a jolt to his mind. It was 
amalgam of that moss covered tank, those cluster 
of houses with locked fronts, with crumbling temples 
апа all those pictures of the dead and wiped out 
past. But he would not revive those pictures and 
| place them side by side with dazzling pictures of the 
present day, replete with his ‘home’ trips every sum- 
r and his radio-fitted chrysler car and the lounge 
of the Cricket Club of India with its western decor. 
' told himself that even while standing near those 
les he was thinking more of the growing refugee 
lony than the dying village. The story of the new 
erops and settlement attracted him much more than 
e tank filled with moss. He himself has been a 
ctor over his helpless and unemployed past. That is 
_ why he strutted with vigour in his Randall shoes over 
the field of his own defeat in that village. Today the 
whole village has vanished, vanquished and its re- 
mains lay prostrate at his feet. The young man be- 
longing to it had run away defeated but Mr. Rakshit 
has come back in the full glory of victory. 
= But is that true, Rakshit ? The smoke of his pipe 
swirled round him in the shape of an interrogation. 
Was it true ? You, Mr. Rakshit, are considering your- 
-self as the victor. If you wish, you can even recon- 
struct that village with your wealth and influence. 
But what about that girl of your youth, that Ambali? 
Can you get her back to where you left her? Can 
you make her life again, again in fresh health and 
dreams of fulfilment ? You may, if you wish, get all 
| the moss removed from that tank and fill it up with 
clear, crystal-clear water again. But can you get 
back those tears of your youth? Can you remove 
the moss under which the life of Ambali has prema- 
urely gone old with malaise, malaria and rustic 
tmosphere ? 


. Мо, ít is you who has been defeated, Mr. Rakshit, 
is you who has been defeated. 


— But the barrister who gets his brain cooled every- 
ay with the western breeze from the Arabian Seg or 
e refreshing comforts of air-conditioning, did not 
icknowledge defeat. Ambali, the woman whom he 
saw to-day,on the bank of the tank was not that 
Ambali. True, it was that same human being but 
not the same Ambali. In her he has not been able 















THE STALE PERFUME 


element of satisfaction. But that was only the stale 
perfume of a flower of bygone days. 


This was due to the mischief created by this 
perfume called*‘mischief’. Mr. Rakshit pressed the 
pipe between his teeth and slowly pulled down the 
Plastic screen on the pane of the airconditioned 


THE BOND 


(Continued from Page 58) 


doing now; but I would surely have followed you home 
shortly after...... you did not think about all these 
things when you conceived this plot, isn’t it 2” 

“You are wrong there, darling...... I took every- 





thing into account, I did. But I made the fatal. 


mistake of banking heavily on the probability that 
out of sheer hate you might not be wiling to return 
home after this." 


“Who can predict precisely what hatred would 
lead one to?” 
ЕЈ 


* = + 

Probably these were the last words Binati had 
with her husband. For, not only did they not ex- 
change another word during the remaining part of 
their journey home, but ceased to be on speaking 
terms altogether. And, the icy fingers of an awful 
death-like stillness clamped down its stranglehold on 
the throat of the household. 


Goaded by а mad and irresistible desire to hit and 
re-hit mutuall 1 or, mày be, simply to discuss some 
family affair, it is quite likely that they will speak 
to each other again. But will the hearts wrenched 
apart by hate ever re-unite in comradeship and love ? 
These two lone souls voluntarily courted this stillness 
of the grave between them to satisfy the only urge 
that was now left to them in life. 

It is not love, but an infinitely stronger feeling of 
extreme revulsion and malice now binds these two 
people together indissolubly, and none of them will 
ever be able to leave the other. Or, perhaps they do 
not want it either. For, if the bond snapped what 
else will there remain for them to live for? It is their 
cnly stay in life. 

And, they now eagerly long to be spared " 
nothing better than to make life a veritable hell f 
the other. 


(Rendered into English by Phani Bhusan Maitro) 
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Though’ 
` mentioned Rai Bahadur were getting much reduced. 


HEN after five sons a daughter 


was born to them, her parents \ 


very fondly named her ‘Nirupama’, 
the peerless one, In this family 
such a fashionable name had never 
been heard of before, 'The names 
of gods and goddesses were most- 
ly in use, such as Ganesh, Kartik 
and Parvati. 

Proposals for Nirupama's marriage were then 
going on. Her father, Ramsundar Mitra would enquire 
a lot but the proposed bridegrooms were never to 
his liking. At last by diligent enauiries he found out 
‘an only son from the family of a great Rai Bahadur. 
the ancestral properties of the above 


Still the family was undoubtedly an aristocratic one. 


P 


` The bridegroom's party made a demand of ten 
íbousand rupees as dowry besides a large quantity of 


other presents. Without the slightest consideration 


 Ramsundar agreed to this, One could not afford to 


— "lose such a bridegroom, 


The money needed was not forthcoming in spite 
of all efforts. After trying every means, even by mort- 
gaging and selling his possessions, six or seven thou- 


. gand rapees still remained to be collected, while the 


wate of marriage was drawing near. 


At last the wedding day arrived, A man had 
agreed to lend the remaining money at a grossly 
exorbitant rate of interest, but he did not turn пр 


E pay off 
ntil the money is actually received, the bride 
annot be brought to the — а 
turn t 


of this serious calamity sat in silenee í 1 
and jewellery, sandal wood paste“ зше 
forehead. It cannot be said that a great "Терага 
affection for her future father-in-law’s fainily was 
-forming in her. 


Meanwhile things took one fortunate turn, The 
bridegroom suddenly became disobedient to his — 
honoured father. He bluntly told his father, “I do not 
understand this buying and selling, this fixing 
prices and rates. I have come here to marry. I 
go back married.” 

The father said to whomsoever he saw, “Ha 
you seen, Sir, the conduct of young men of 
days t" There were one or two elderly — 
present. They said, ‘ is no teaching of 
Shastras or ethics. This is. the result.” 


Witnessing the baneful effect of modern educa’ 
in his own son the Rai Bahadur sat 
The marriage was performed somehow in a melan- 
choly cheerless way. 

When Nirupama was leaving for her father- 
law's house, her father clutched her to his heart 
could no longer check his tears, Niru asked, “Won! 
they let me come here any more, Baba ?” Rams 
said, “Why won’t they let you come, mother ?. I 
go and fetch you.” 

Ramsundar went often to see his daughter 
he had no position in the home of his Behai, Even 
servants looked down upon him. In a separate 
outside the inner apartments sometimes he met 
for five minutes, sometimes not at all. 

Surely such insults in the house of a relati 
marriage could not be tolerated any longer. 
sundar decided he would off the debt anyhow, 

But it was impossi to bear ev the 

Һе V 
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and he had to adopt many mean tricks to evade the 
eyes of moneylenders. 

Meanwhile the daughter-in-law was being cons- 
tantly subjected to unfavourable remarks by her 
father-in-law’s people. It had become part of her 
daily routine to lock the door of her room and cry 
at hearing insults hurled at hér father’s family, 


The ‘annoyance .of her mother-in-law im parti- ! 


cular seemed to be endless, If айу 6ne-said, "Ah ! 
What grace! It soothes the eyes. 6 look. at your 
daughler-in-law's face" the mother-in-law angrily re- 
torted, “Grace indééd Î Her grace matches the family 
she comes from", 


No care Was taken even about the daughter-in- 
law's food and elothing. If any kind-hearted neighbour 
mentionéd any lack of such care, the mother-in-law 
said, “What she is having is quite enough for her," 
which meant that if the father had paid the full price 
the daughter too would have had full care. Everyone 
behaved in Such a way as if the daughter-in-law had 
no rights here, she had got in by deceit. 


Perhaps news of these insults and the періёе of 
his daughter feached the father's ears, Therefore 
Ramsundar began in the end to try to sell his dwel- 
ling housé, — 

But he eoóneealed from his sons that hé was about 
to make them homeless. He had decided that after 
selling the house he would continue to live there as а 
tenant. He would handle matters so skilfully that 
his sons would not know anything before his death. 

But the sons cathe to know. All of them came 
running to him in tears, partieularly the three elder 
sons who were married айй Some 


amongst them had children a8 well. 
Their objections became too serious to 
be ignored. So the sale of his home had 
to be put off. 


Then Ramsundar began borrowing 
money in small sums from many places 
at high rates of interest, The situation 
became such that household expenses 
could not be met any longer, 


Niru understood everything on 
Seeing her father’s face, Poverty and 


anxiety showed in the grey hair, shrun- 
ken face and ever cringing look of the 
old man. When the father felt guilty 

. before his daughter, could remorse for: 
that guilt be concealed ? When by 
permission of his Behai’s family Ram- 
sundar met his daughter for a little 
while, on merely seeing his smile it 
was easily realised how a father’s heart 
could be breaking in misery. 


Tn order to soothe that painful heart 
of her father Niru had become fright- 
fully anxious to go to his home for a 
few days. She could no longer stay. 
away from him after seeing his wan 
face. One day she said to Ramsundar, 
“Baba, take me home once.” Ram- 
sundar said, “All right." › 


But he had no authority, The natu- 
ral claim of a father on his daughter 
seemed to have been mortgaged in lieu 
of the dower money. en mere per- 
mission to see hig daughter had to be ... 


* — 








begged for with much humility, And sometimes, when 
refused, he had not the face to say a Second word in 
protest. 


But how can a father rest without bringing his 
deughte: if she herself wants to come home? So, it 
is best to keep secret. às to what humility, what 
insult, what sacrifice Ramsundar had to undergo to 
collect three thousand rupees before presenting his 
applieation to his Behai, 


With the notes Wrapped in a handkerchief and 
tied in a corner of his chaddar Ramsundar went and 
sat near his Behai. At first with smiling face he 
started talking about the news of his neighbourhood. 
He told in detail the account of a big theft in Hare- 
krishna'? home, compared the two brothers, Nabin- 
madhab and Radhamadhab and praised Radhamadhab 
on his education, intelligence and character, and 
spoke ill of Nabinmadhab, A new disease had ;ppeared 
in the city. He made many fanciful discussions on it. 
In the end he put down his hookah and said casually, 
“Ah Behai, that money does зщ remain due. Every 
day I think, when coming I will bring some money 
along with me but I forget, You know, brother, 1 
have become old." After such a long preamble, with 
studied casualness and ease he brought out those 
three notes which were like three ribs from his body. 
Seeiug that the notes were of three thousand rupees 
only the Behai laughed out loudly, 


He said, “Let it be, Behai, I don't need it." Men- 





Niru understood everything seeing her father. poverty and anxiety 
owed in the grey hair, shrunken face and ever-cringing look. 





his grandson ON his knees with ЖЕШ, hE апд sad 9 
with face lifted up, ‘‘dada, you didn’t buy me the pram! 


tioning s current Bengali proverb he said he did not 
wish to make his hands stink for nothing. 


After such an incident no one would propose to 
take one's daughter home. Only Ramsundar thought, 
‘The hesitation of fine etiquette in dealing with rela- 
tions by marriage does not suit me any longer.' 
Heart-broken he remained silent for a long time. 
Then at last he brought out the proposal in a low 
voice. Without mentioning any reason whatever the 
Rai Bahadur said, "That can’t be done now.” Saying 
this he went away to attend to some business. 


Too ashamed to show his face to his daughter, 
Ramsundar with trembling hands tied up the few 
notes in one end of his chaddar and went back home. 
In his heart he promised, unti] he could pay off his 
entire debt and claim his daughter without hesitation 
he would not visit his Behai’s home any more. 

! 

Many days passed, Nirupama sent messenger 
after messenger but could not meet her father. At 
last feeling hurt at his neglect she stopped sending 
for him. Then Ramsundar felt extremely hurt, yet he 
did not go to see her. 


The month of Aswin came. “During this puja 1 
wil bring home my mother, else " He took & 
serious vow. 


A day or two before the Durga Puja Ramsundar 
prepared to set out trying some notes in his 


. А five-year-old grandson came and said, © 
a, are you going to buy a pram for me?” For а г 1 
-he had the Wish to go out in a pram but — 


seemed to be no way of satisfying that desire. 


came and said in tears 
0 3g whea PAN 


at, Ж 
and the 014 man had leng 
pondered over the problem 
when smoking his hookah. In- 
vited to the Rai Bahadur’s 


“home for the Puja celebra- _ 


( tions, hig daughters-in-law 
' would have to go wearing 
their very few ornaments like 


times, But these sighs pro- 
duced по results Save that 
the lines of age were еп- 
graved more deeply on his 
forehead, j 


The old man entered the 


home of his Behai, carrying . 


the cries of his poverty-strick- | 


en family in his ears. Today | 
\ he had not that shrinking 
look of before. That startled { 
shy look directed at the faces - 
of the durwans and servants 


had vanished, It was as if he _ 


| Wag entering his own home. 
He heard that the Raj Baha © 
dur was not in. He would 
2 have to wait a little, 


Unable to suppress the - 
excitement of his heart, Ram- 

+ sundar met his daughter. 
4 Tears of happiness streamed 
down his eyes. The father 


Neither was able to speak. Some time went 
by like this. Then.Ramsundar said, "Now this time - 
I am going to take you home, mother, There is no 
difficulty any more," ` 

Just then Ramsundar's eldest son, Haramohan ab- 
ruptly entered the room with his two young boys, He 


‘said to his father, “Baba, have you turned us out into 


the streets this time ?” 

Ramsundar suddenly blazed with anger and said, 
“Shall I have to go to hell for you all? Will you not 
allow me to keep my word ?” Ramsundar had already 
sold his home, he had taken much precaution so that . 
his sons should not know, but seeing that stil] they 
had come to know, he suddenly became furiously 
angry and bitter against them. 

His grandson encircled his knees With both arms 


and said with face lifted up, “Dada, you didn't buy me 
the pram !” 


Getting no reply from Ramsundar who stood with 
his head bowed, the boy went to Niru and said, | 
“Pishima, wil you buy me a pram ?” 


Nirupama understood everything and said, “Baba, 


if. you pay a single pice more to my father-in-law, | 


then you will not see. your daughter alive any more. — 
I swear.this on your body." i 


Ramsundar said, “For shame, mother! You 

- Shouldn't speak that way. And, if І can’t ‘pay this 
money then it will be an insult to your father and 
you too.” . 





wept, so did the daughters 


—— 
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¥ а bag of money, valued as long as there is Pujas so the Rai Bahadurs acquired a renown 
‘money in it ? No, Baba, don't insult me by paying over the funeral of the eldest daughter-in-law, No one 
this money. Besides, my husband never wanted this had ever seen such a funeral pyre of sandal wood in 


this pren The performante of such — I 
_ ее n х › go. possible only in the house of the Rai Bahadur and 
E undar ай “Теп hagan t 1e ygu was rumoured that they incurred some debt for this. 
рон Е MISES don't. th h 29 When consoling Ramsundar, everyone described in 
Nirupama said, If they on't, then what can у detail the magnificence Which surrounded his 
do ? In that case don’t want to take me home any daughter’s death. 
more." Meanwhile a letter came from the Deputy Magis- 
With trembling hands Ramsundar picked up the trate, “I have made all arrangements here. во send 
chaddar in which the notes were tied and again slunk my wife to me without delay" The Rai Bahadur's 
away home like a thief, avoiding everyone's eyes. consort replied, “Baba, I have arranged for your 
It did not remain secret that Ramsundar had marriage with another girl. So take leave immedi- 
‘brought E money ànd — forbidden u his ately and come here.” 
daughter had gone home without paying it, ome This time the do would be twenty thousand 
maid curious by nature listened with her ears at the rupees to be paid pafon hand: Я 
door reported this to Niru’s mother-in-law. On hear- Б 
this her fury knew no bounds, В.Є, 1298 (?) 


(Corresponding to 1891) 


For Nirupama her father-in-law’s house became 
.& bed of thorns. Meanwhile her husband too had gone (Translated by Sheila Chatterjee) 
away soon after marriage as a Deputy Magistrate to 
e distant place where he was posted, and Niru was Behai — Daughter's or son's father-in-law, 
tally forbidden to see the relations of her father’s Mother — Affectionate form of address for a 
ome on the pretext that else she might learn mean- daughter, daughter-in-law or niece. 
mess by coming into contact with them. Dada — lit. elder brother, Also grandfather. . 
At this time Niru became seriously ill. But her Baba — Father. Also affectionate form of address 
other-in-law was not to be entirely blamed for this. for a Son, nephew or son-in-law, 
Niru used to neglect her health badly, In the damp Shastras — Hindu scriptures, 
chilly month of Kartik in autumn the door at her head Shraddha — Religious ceremony including gifts to 
nained open all night. In winter She did not cover learned scholars, Brahmans etc. for 
rself. There were no regular meal hours, When ensuring the peace of a departed 
sometimes the maids forgot to bring her food she Soul, : 


ould not open her mouth even 














ction that she lived dependent Ё 
on the favour of the master and 
mistress and servants of an alien’ 
house was becoming deep-rooted 
n her mind. But her mother-in- if! 
law could not tolerate this at- 
titude either. Я 





















E Sometimes she. | - 
| Said, “See what she looks like ! F 

Day by day she is becoming like, [ 
а burnt piece of wood." ss 
` When the illness became, 
Serious, the mother-in-law said, 

t is all shamming by Her 
‘Honour !” At last one day Niru 
said politely to her mother-in- 
daw, “Mother, I would like to 
_ See my father and brothers once | 
ly." The mother-in-law said, 
All pretexts in order to go to 
e- father’s home !" 






of poor people." 

































No one will believe this, 
but a doctor saw Niru for the 
‚ time on the day on which 
she began to gasp for breath in 
evening and that was the 
day the doctor saw her last. 
















The eldest daughter-in-law of, 
the house was dead. The funeral 
remony was performed with 
uch pomp. Just as the Roy 

dhueis had an established 
reputation in the district for the 
lavish styl hich they 






By (Miss) USHA BISWAS, M.A, BT. 


T the very dawn of the national 
consciousness of our country, 
when the Swadeshi movement 
was started in 1905 as a protest 
against the partition of Bengal, 
Tagore fully sympathiseq with 
the movement. The national songs 
composed by him at the time will 
bear ample testimony to the fact. 
These songs, in which he tried to give vent to the 
national sentiments of the moment, constitute his 
greatest contribution to the movement. 


The Tagores were great supporters of all the 
national efforts and achievements, and, as such, they 
were big patrons of the Hindu Mela too. Naturally 
enough, the Poet, also, did not fail to imbibe the 
influence of his family traditions. That he was 
keenly alive to India’s glorious heritage of the past, 
and immensely prided himself upon her ancient 
ideals and traditions, both spiritual апа cultural, 
will be borne out by many of his national songs of 
the time. 


On the occasion of the Rakhi Vandhan festival, 
which was celebrated in October, 1905, he composed 
а song, highly suggestive of the national mood of 
the moment. The gist of the song is as follows: “The 
redder the eyes of the authorities, the greater will 
be the force of our agitation” etc. These national 
songs of Tagore were a great source of inspiration 
to his countrymen at the time. 


MR. PAL ON TAGORE 


In this connection the remarks of the late 
, Bepin Chandra Pal, one of the great national leaders 
“of Bengal, are well worth quoting:— 

he “His (Rabindra Nath’s) patriotism is a part of 
his religion, and his national songs fully deserve to 
be called not mere songs, but sacred hymns, and, as 
such, they touch the heart of religious Hindu and 
Mohammedan population of Bengal more quickly than 

the old patriotic songs " 


In his book entitled “Indian Nationalism” he 
observes elsewhere—“It was Rabindra Nath who first 
propounded an elaborate scheme for the practica! 
boycott of the administration to the furthest limits 
that the laws of the land allow us to do.” 

With him patriotism was no skin-deep senti- 


mentality. It was ingrained in him, as the numerous 
ts of his life, both big and small, will testify to . 


try, whenever those were at stake, and always 


his utmost to vindicate her honour and prestige 
the world. 


GANDHIjI AND TAGORE 


During the period of India’s last struggle 
political freedom, when the non-co-operation mo 
ment was launched by Mahatma Gandhi, the Px 
did not endorse the political views of such a staly 
as the former. Not that he did not pay homage 


Gandhiji, as a man, for whom he had the high 
regard. 


When the non-co-operation movement was 
full swing, the Poet did not approve ‘of the 
and students of his school at Santiniketan 
an active part in the movement and neglecting 
normal duties for the sake of politics. He al 
wanted to keep his institution free from politic 
although it never enjoyed any grant or monetar 
help from the Government. 

This led many of his friends even, to m 
understand him, as they failed to account for 
seeming lack of sympathy with the national as 
tions of his country. But Tagore had the coura 
his convictions, and remained unwavering in 
principles until the last, 


In his famous novel known as “Char Adhy 
he openly condemned the terrorist movement : 
strongly denounced the activities of the revolu- 
tionary party of the country. The book in questi 
evoked a storm of protest from more than one q 
ter. The poet had to face a good deal of sey 
public criticism at the time, and was very unj 
dubbed an “anti-nationalist’—an epithet which 
least deserved. 


At that time some of his opponents went 
to the extent of insinuating that he was in the p 
of the British Government, who had prevailed 
kim to write the book with a view to decrying 
discrediting the terrorist activities of some of 
political parties of India. 


TAGORE RENOUNCES KNIGHTHOOD 


It seemed paradoxical to many that the Po 
who was dubbed “anti-nationalist” did not о; 
hesitate in the least to renounce Ше” much-coveted 
knighthood, conferred on him by the British Gover 
ment, by way of protest against the inhuman 
barbarous atrocities perpetrated on his count 
at Jallianwalla Bagh by the agents bf th 
bureaucratic Government, 


. The strong and 
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and eloquently testifies to the greatness of the noble 
&nd*heroie soul, who spurned the title, as a oadge 
of shame, because the honour was bestowed on him 
by & Government, entrenched in power by sheer 
brute force. He wrote—‘“the very least that I сап do 
for my country is to take all consequences upon 
myself in giving voice to the protest of the millions 
* my countrymen surprised into a dumb anguish of 
terror.” 


These very words of the Poet are sufficiently 
Indicative of the poignancy of the deep pain and 
| humiliation that he felt at the terrible brutality of 
"ihe ruthless massacre of the helpless victims of 
. Jallianwalla Bagh. 


Even when he was on his death-bed, the letter 
of emphatic protest that he addressed to Miss Rath- 
_ bone was a fitting reply to her aspersions, and points 
to the intense sensitiveness of the Poets mind, 
“which could not brook the slightest insult or injus- 
‘tice to his country and countrymen. 
. He always strongly resented anything that was 
the least derogatory to India’s national prestige, 
the humiliation dealt to her was looked upon as 
| | & personal affront to himself, 


AMERICAN CUSTOMS OFFICE INSULT 


It is said that once when touring the western 
rt of America, the Poet happened to have got 
wn at a railway station. The Customs officials on 
uty immediately came and examined his pass-port 
as usual. On looking through his pass-port they 
“wanted to conduct a thorough search of his 
uggage, just as they did in the case of all Indians. 


Tagore at once consented to their proposal. But, 
ter on, one officer of a higher rank came upon the 
cene. He recognised the Poet, and asked his subor- 
dinate staff not to harass him in that way. At this 
e eustoms officers on duty offered to spare the 
et on the ground that he was a big man and а 
ed Poet. Tagore felt very much insulted and 
umiliated at this proposal. He said that he did not 
want any differential treatment to be meted out to 


be treated exactly as the humblest of his country- 
“men would have been treated by them, The Ameri- 
ns were quite surprised at the intensely  spirited 
nswer of the Poet and his keen sense of national 


It is no good multiplying instances like this. 
umerous actions of Tagore were characterised by 
s sort of spirit, which bespoke the man. He had 
the least intention of parading patriotism. 
either did he profess to believe in the cult of na- 
tionalism, as such. 

In his letter addressed to Mahatma Gandhi, 
when passive resistance was decided upon by the 
ter as à protest against the Rowlatt Act, the Poet 
arly expressed his views on the political move- 
ent of the country. 

. He observed—“I have always felt, and said 
cordingly, that the great gift of freedom can never 
е io a people through charity. We must win it 
‘ore we can own it. And India’s opportunity for 
nning it will come to her when she can prove that 
she is morally superior to the people who rule her by 
‘their right of conquest.” 

- But nevertheless he did not -tolerate the 
‘slightest insult, dishonour ог disrespect to his 
country or countrymen. 
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as is evident from his attempt at rural uplift and 
rural reconstruction at Sriniketan. 


He acquired a first-hand knowledge of rural 
life and the conditions obtaining in the villages of 
Bengal, while he was engaged in the work of super- 
vising his father’s landed estate at Selaidaha. tt was 
at that time that the idea of rural reconstruction 
and rural development first occurred to him, “Srini- 
ketan” constitutes his notable experiment and 
achievement in the field of rural reconstruction, He 
devoted the best portion of his matured life to the 
building up of this work. 


In every sphere of life and activity Tagore was 
a true Indian in the strict sense of the term. He was 
“Tapayanas” 
and the institution of “Brahmacharyya. Asram" of 
ancient India. This was what actuated him to found 
his school at Santiniketan on the model of those 
time-honoured institutions and traditions. The 
close and intimate relationship that  subsisted 
between the Indian Guru and his disciples in ancient 
times also greatly appealed to him. р 


At Santiniketan, weather permitting, the 
classes were held in the open air, both the teachers 
and the pupils squatting on the ground in the Indian 
fashion under the hospitable shade of trees, Tagore 
made no attempt to put up any imposing building 
for his school. He dispensed with the paraphernalia 
of all expensive and elaborate furniture and equip- 
ment too. In fact, the whole atmosphere of his 
— was permeated with the spirit of Indian tra- 

ons. 


He insisted that all the instruction should be 
imparted through the medium of Bengali. Subse- 
quently he became a great advocate of Bengali as 
the medium of instruction at all stages of higher 
education too. Although he did not believe that 
western culture was the only source of our enlighten- 
ment, still he had “no distrust of any culture because 
of its foreign character.” 


INDIA AND FOREIGN CULTURE 


He held that the impact of Western education 
and culture on the Indian mind could not but result 
in enriching it. To quote his own words, “the shock 
of such extraneous forces is necessary for the 
vitality of our intellectual nature.” So he did not 
want India to shut herself out from foreign culture. 
But he was deeply pained to find that the educa- 
tional institutions of modern India were being 
modelled on those of the West. He did not approve 
of the idea of India's copying in toto the educational 
plans of the Western countries, which he termed her 
*alms-bowl of knowledge." 


So at the “Visva-Bharati,” an internatio: 
university set up by Tagore on the lines of ft 
ancient Indian Universities of Nalanda,  Taxila, 
Vikramsila, and the like, he wanted both the Indian 
and foreign students to be “properly acquainted 
with the best products of the Indian mind.” He 
fully believed that India too, had some great ; con- 
tribution to make to the future civilization of the 
world. 


It may appear strange to many that Tagore, a 
true Indian to the core, was opposed to the cult of 
nationalism as such. In his opinion “Nationalism is 

training of a whole people for a narrow ideal; 
and when it gets hold of their minds it is sure to 
: ` and intellectual 
blindness.” This narrow ideal of nationalism - 





(MEETING WITR RABINDRANATH TAGORE / 


By A. FLATOV 


^| Poet Alexander Filatov was born in 1913 in 
‘| Moscow in a worker’s family. The boy lost his 
` parents at an early age. He was brought up in 
the children’s commune. On a September day 
in 1930 Rabindranath Tagore visited the com- 
mune during his stay in Moscow, That evening 
Filatov recited his Ыб for Tagore, Filatov's 
first works were published in 1934, and the lat- 
est collection of poems was issued in Moscow 
this year. Here are the poet’s reminiscences. 


М one of Moscow's bystreets, in а 
small two-storey mansion, which 
formerly belonged to Morozov, the 
rich industrialist, lived a close- 
. knit family of orphaned children, 
known as “Alice Кіпріпа Com- 
Ё mune of Young Pioneers.” 
the commune we did 
SP seen Slt ose diei everything with our own hands: 
cooked our meals, washed the dishes, cleaned up the 
rooms. Boys and girls attended sewing classes and 
worked in fitters’ and turners’ workshops. 


3 We had special days for mending modest clothes, 
+All boys learned to sew. and darn their things and 
ihe girls as well.as the boys could operate the lathes, 
.repair: ‘skis and skates. Ў 


` The Sickle and Hammer Iron and Steel Plant of 
Moscow patronised the commune. Steel smelters, 
rolling-machine operators, electricians and moulders 
“were frequent guests in the commune. The best 
workers of the Plant came to our ploneer meetings, 
.told us about their labour achievements, about the 
construction of new shops and the smelting of new 
grades of steel. We, on our part, helped the workers 
to collect . scrap metal, participated in the public 
“courts. trials of shirkers, wrote stories about our life 
for the plant's newspaper Martenovka. We were very 
interested in the plant’s life, knew the best workers of 
the Plant by name, hung their pictures in our club. 
"All this brought us close to labour, instilled love for 
the plant im us; taught us to take part in the coun- 
try’s affairs; its tasks, plans and dreams. 


„А ‚СЕНТ RE QR. DREAMS 


3 The imme: afforded great. opportunities for 

developing talents and-realise-the dreams of each.of 

us. And we all had different-dre Some of. us 

wanted-to become aircraft-deslgners, pthers wanted 

to» become doctors or teachers, or highly qualified 

Yorker. Plane-modelling. and sanitary, fine arts and 
her -cireles. were 


I began to write poetry. I remember -what 10 
attention my friends gave to my first literary ех 
ment. And when in November 1929 a union 
worker-authors and poets was organised under 
plant’s newspaper Martenovka, I became опе of 
first members. 


An important part in our education was play 
by our "living newspaper.” We staged а number 
short plays written in good simple language, rec. 
poems on the necessity of cultural work in 
countryside and on the liquidation of illiteracy. 

Our “living news ’ abounded in jolly sati 
sketch and fanny ا‎ As a result of all 
without even realising it, we  enthusiasti 
approached the acute problems of our time, developed 
conscientious attitude towards labour, built up ош 
new moral standards. 

One of our best amateur productions was 7 
Five-Year Plan. In verse and song we gaye 
to the figures showing the growth of national 


поту in all the spheres, exalted the labour enthusi 


of the working class expressed in a short maj 
formula—‘5 in 4", which meant “To fulfil Fiye- 


Plan in four years.” 


TAGORE COMES IN 


The great Rabindranath Tagore once came to th e 
commune to familiarize himself with its interesting - 
and many-sided life. > 
We knew about the dear guest's visit beforehand. © 
Our pioneer leaders told us about his life and the 
older children re-read his major works. 
` The commune was preparing to meet the gre: 
son of India with warm hospitality. He came on 14th 
September, 1930, late in the afternoon. ч 


The pioneers lined up on both sides of а vidt 
marble staircase. A slogan, lovingly made by one 
our young artists, hung over the door: “To our de 
guest, the great poet of India, Rabindranath Tago 
our pioneer welcome!” 


А car drove to the front door and soon, between ^ 
the rows of children dressed in their. Sunday best, 
walked a tall man wearing light brown clothes. Є 
children applauded him heartily and loudly. 
looked us over with his big brown еуйа, eet oft hi: 
cap and gave us à friendly smile... — 


We showed him through ^ 
room and libra e hodded. 
wa Toe чый i hiso own 1а | 








: dier forehead, expressive eyes, handsome 
а single wrinkle—all bespoke his wisdom, 

e thoughts and deeds. 
must have realised our curiosity, for touching 
beard and whiskers he said: “This is only a 
МАП, my heart is young and warm,” and added with 
ч зи s heàrt of а ріопеег........ ^ The way he 


rations, our connections with the plant, made us 

with биг whole heart that he was a great friend 

well-wisher. Liza Shwartz, one of the girls, who 
good English, willingly answered the guest’s 

tions. She.came up to me, took me by the hand 

mg led me to the poet. 

"Read your verses, Sasha." 

I knew my verses very well. I published them in 

ir wall newspaper severa] times, often recited them 

for my comrades, but now I suddenly fumbled, forgot 

lines and twice had to start from the very begin- 

g. Only the third time I was able to finish and I 
the last lines: 

“Do more, say less, 


The translators must have — my poem 
erably, for I received the poet's approval He 
shook my hand and seated me beside him. 


TAGORE SINGS 
The children asked Rabindranath Tagore to 
ecite his poems. He willingly consented, made him- 
lf more comfortable and...... suddenly began to 
. He was singing in a gentle pleasant voice. 
— "While singing he would now close his eyes in deep 
hought, now open them again and look somewhere 
away. All his thoughts, his whole heart, went 
to India. The song came easy, sounded majes- 
ally, it had some special. fragrance in it, touched 
e audience with its sincerity and beauty. We held 
breath, well realising that before us was a wise 
a great friend апа the greatest poet. 
- When the stormy applause broke out, he got up 
n his chair, folded his Hands on his heart and 


THE POET TOUCHED 


|__| We showed him our amateur production, the Five- 
Year Plan, performed an original comical sketch about 
usefulness of creches. Thén we invited the poet to 
ir dining room and treated him to our supper. The 
её was deeply touched by our reception and before 
ng his leave he wrote down his impressions in 
"guest book: “I will remember forever the charm- 
evening I spent with these pioneers, I learned 
y things from them which would be of great use 
my people in India, and I am grateful to them. I 
ypathise with all my heart with these young build- 
of the destiny of their people and wish them all 
success. Rabindranth Tagore." s 


LETTER TO THE POET 
In May 1931 we sent a letter to our dear and 


` Please accept the hearty and sincere greetings 
om the young members of the first pioneer com- 
e on the occasion of your 70th birthday. We still 
nember the evening you spent with us. We remem- 
very well the wonderful song you sang for us. 
ce you left our life has made a great stride for- 
'd. During this short period our country took 
factories and plants fulfil our Five-Year Plan 
d of schedule ‘the very plan which our enemies 

ie a short while ago. The mass 
b wate socialism. пет eu new and 


us, his interest and concern, the questions -- 
asked about school, books, about our dreams and 


` condoned. 


we helped to liquidate illiteracy, what cultural work 
we conducted in our commune, how actively we ex- 
plained to the workers of the Sickle and Hammer 
Plant the necessity of mastering new machinery, 


GOLDEN ВОСК OF TAGORE 


Later we learned that our letter was publialica 
in the Golden Book of Tagore which came out in 


` 1931 in Calcutta on the occasion of the poet’s 70th 


birthday. 


. Where are these children to whom Tagore wished 
Success in life so sincerely and heartily? Soviet 
motherland flung the doors to life wide open to us, 
helped us to develop our talents, gave us education 
— helped to realise the dreams and wishes of each 
of us. 


Former members of the commune G. Churikov 
and M. Sokolov have become Masters of Physical and 
Mathematical Sciences, P. Fyodorov is a People's 
judge, A. Shefov is an engineer, L. Sehwart is a college 
instructor, A. Sagai is an artist. And how many of 
us have become doctors, builders of, hydro-electric 


Stations, innovators in production. “The builders of — 


ihe destiny of their people" live and prosper. 

Even now we often get together. We recall our 
meeting with dear Rabindranath Tagore and rejoice 
= a successes and in the flourishing of friendly 


WHAT NATIONALISM 


(Continued from Page 70) 


may serve to beget in the people’s mind “universal 
panic, unreasoning pride in their own race, and 
hatred of others.” 

The very idea of man as the greatest enemy of 
man seemed abhorrent to him. So he was of the 
opinion that the growth of nationalism was a 
serious menace to the unity of mankind. . From an 
idealistic point of view, however, there is a justifica- 
tion for nationalism, which “stands for the expression 
of the collective self-interest of а people." But the 
people are inclined to make such a fetish of it that 
their zeal and enthusiasm can hardly be kept within 
proper limits. The selfishness of an individual per- 
son is condemned by society, whereas that of the 
nation as a whole is admired and applauded. 


CROWD PSYCHOLOGY HARMFUL 


Nationalism seeks to enjoin this sort of “collec- 
tive selfishness” on a whole people as a moral duty 
binding on all. But this type of “collective selfishness” 
on the part of a whole nation, as Tagore says, cannot 
but undermine “the very vitals of humanity.” Ве- 
sides, “crowd psychology, " а powerful weapon of 
nationalism, is 'more'or Jess a, blind-force. The crowd 
being seldom guided by reason, it does not only exe- 
cute the orders of its leader blindly, but is alsa apt 
to overdo things.: 

/ phis “crowd йды: exploited and 
taken advantage of by the leaders. That is why they 
want to enlist the support of the masses, when lead- 
ing any movement. The crowd does not listen to 
reason, and is carried away by the impulses of the 
moment. More often than not, the obnoxious tactics 
that the infuriated mob resorts to are, Seretore, 








As Tagore did not subscribe to this narrow жн 
Mis views did not fall in with 
rs, of the country. He took 
of things, = judged every- 

Not tha that де 











































































THE SPIRIT AND FORM OF TAGORE SONGS 


By BEERENDRA CHANDRA BANERJEA 


(Santiniketan) 


ITERATURH is an expression, 
an ordered expression, of ideas 
and human experiences in words. 
The words, set in a pattern, are 
reflected in our mind and produce 
a certain imaginative effect ог 
apprehension. 
In prose writings words are 
- more or less logically arranged, 
the aim being to give a correct and clear representa- 
tion of ideas. 

Poetry goes farther and says much with less 
words, nay, says more. This is because in poetry the 
form may be paramount, but the idea, the poetic 
idea, is no less important. 

A proper appreciation of both - idea and form— 
depends much upon the right, or qualified reader in 


try. 

But the technique of songs is even more 
characteristic. A song is truly an expression of the 
soul—soul-music. 

Music is a paradox, with its help we are moved 
` to express the inexpressable, the unknown modes of 
our being. 

We move towards perfect understanding and 
assume the lost identity of our soul with eternal 
beauty. "My song kisses thy feet, though I cannot 
reach there", says Tagore. 


BLEND OF MUSIC & POE RY 


Music, the most formal and abstract of arts. fills 
our mind with sheer ecstasy. It laps us in a world of 
unbroken and disinterested delight. У 

Rabindra Sangit, or the songs of Tagore, are rich 
in this fine abstraction where the words borne on 
the wings of music make our very senses Soar to the 
supra-sensuous reality. It is a great gift, his greatest, 
as the poet recognised. 

Tonally, Rabindra Sangit is based on the formula 
of Indian Classical Music; ideologically, on the urge 
of the emancipated, rather the questing soul, 

In hi: songs the lyric is abstracted in music, and 
"they are thus a blend of music and poetry. His songs 
are nearly always good poems, though the inner 
meaning of the poem is no doubt revealed through the 
aetheréal music. 

The words fall short without the music, the 


music lacks in expression without the words. The | 


two unite into a single magic whole to represent an 
idea, an expression of our inner sentiment. 
‘bhavarupa’. : 


Music is an art where the performer plays а 
great, rather primary role. To whatever type the 
‘musical composition may belong, it is the musician 

. who presents it i . To appreciate music 
: shou ud be 


same level of perception, en rapport, without whi 
music fails in its final fulfilment, : 

In other words, the success of a musical p 
fation depends as much upon the sensibility 
audience as on the excellence of the individual a 

In lyric songs the poet too comes between. 
listener and the performer and the poet's i 
Should find expression through the singer in o 
reach the listener. 

A listener of Indian music knows well that 
classical vocalist lays more Stress on the tune 
tends to ignore the wordings. In it the tonal form 1 
paramount and the verbal form is minimal, if 1 
nullified. 

Ragas and raginis are expounded and incarn 
in this style of song recitals. But it is different 
the folk type of songs, where the poetic form © 
content are equally important, ; 

A student of Bengali literature will not need 
be told that it was customary to recite old poems M - 
tune to add ‘colour’ to poetry. The music here helpe! 
the poetic contents in putting up the ideas or зі 
ments more easily to the listeners. 


GOD: SONGS IN EAST AND WEST 


If we look back to the musical tradition 
Bengal, we find that the main stream, rather thi 
of the songs composed by so many illustrious po 
and singers is love and adoration of God. 

The Vaishnava and Shakta poets in parti 
have added immensely to the musica] repertoir, 
Bengal. They have expressed their love for K 
or Kali by depicting the Divine Being as one of 
own, a near and dear one, imagining themselves 
His lover, beloved, friend, son or servant, 


Thus they have felt the divine 'presence' of 
and have tasted the delight of at-one-ness ог ` 
ness of God. ‘Have you not heard His steps? 
poets and singers obviously have. That faith OF 
experience is the source of their creation, wi - 
reference to which we can neither enjoy nor 
stand their art. 


Here one may touch upon the differences 
Indian religious sentiments with that of the aver 
European, which tends to keep God above all w 
affairs and apart from their day-to-day life 
for this their songs which even where 
offerings to God lack this intimate aspect of 
and all-pervading love, and thus music is se 
from lite. 


` <- fo Rabindranath, God is not a separate exis 


frem man; both are parts of the same creat 


is present in nature and in man, and 


















































The poet-musician 
in union with us, not 


‘Ananda-dhara bahichhe bhuvane’. 
Tealisgs God as one within us, 
one ‘with’ us only. 


THE COMPOSER AND SINCER 


. Rabindranath is one of the few composers who 
E set tunes to his own compositions, When a song 
15 written by one person and the tune set by another 
re is always the danger or chance of the idea 
and tune being divorced from each other. But when 
the two combine in the same-person, we'get:g rare =, 
blending of melody and matter, ^ ho —— 

. Rabindranath, a poet to his finger-tips, was also 

ell versed in music and so he has blended the two 
in such a manner that the two aspects of a song, its 
music and poetry, combine to express perfectly his 
theme or emotion, a single idea, one simple mélody. 
. That is why the poetry cannot be separated 
om music, and one cannot play with the supporting 
ga behind it according to one's own humour, This 
tation—if you think it to be so—hag given 
abindra Sangit a special beauty and makes it a 
"pe by itself. $ 


Rabindranath might not have given the ‘artiste’ 
dom to play upon his set *unes at his or her 
choice, but has, on the other side, given immense 
dom to one's intelleet and imagination to play 
m—or be played upon by—the deep ideas in- 
mate in his songs, which do not dwell upon the 
ty wishes or pleasures of life, but float in an air of 
asy and make our much-loved earth lovelier still. 


SRIDGE BETWEEN REAL & IDEAL 


Rabindranath has composed songs on many 
ects. There are his love songs, his seasonal songs, 
gongs patriotic and ceremonial, songs full of dramatic 
Sse and songs that float in mid-air, an enchanted 
verse. 
But in nearly all his songs there prevail a 
reme tone of offering to the Almighty a longing 
the Beyond, Мапу, if not most, of his səngs are 
y prayer. He has Seen and felt an omnipresence 
nature, has perceived nature as the manifestation 
the Delight of the Supreme, His songs, which 
k the human with the cosmic life, are a bridge 
een the real and the ideal, 
His love songs do not display or indulge in 
thly delight, but carry some touch of divinity in 
em, at least a breath of aesthetic refinement, not 
out a horoic note. Не is not merely a doleful 
rin dalliance but a call to heroic and dedicated 
8. 


He is not a prophet of the easy life but the 
ense life. When the lover finds in the beloved the 
nce of heavenly beauty then alone does his love 
me true and sublime. In this type of song- 
erings, Tagore feels, on the one hand, that man 1s 
ving towards God, and, on the other hand, God is 
ng down to man not only to reciprocate man's 
fo* Him but for his own love for man. Е 
In this way, the philosophy of Rabindra Sangit 
happily expounded in the cycle of creation. The 
ator and the created are bound in one cord, а 
n of being. Or, as he himself puts it,—for my 
| with you my soul treads the eternal path like 
de in an eternal tryst. 


Vhen we listen to a song of Tagore, our mind is 
by degrees to this level of pure perception, of 
ct consonance, though we may not always know 
e music reaches our innermost heart and rouses 
eepest emotions, and in an instant we forget our 
у and social self and fee] ourselves nearer to 
the true self. His songs are his most potent - 
ment of education. PE НЕ ИСЕ: SEO 
uch is the main motive af Rabindra Sangit, - 


h 
— 
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But there are also his patriotic songs, ceremonial 
Songs, songs written for particular occasions, and the 
Songs of his dramas including dance-dramas. 


The singular feature of the Songs used in dramas 
is that they never seem to be imposed artificially 
only to give variety or provide a break in ‘the 
dramas, but are an inseparable part of the dramas. 
This is even more true of the dance-dramas, where, 
if anything, the songs are more important than the 

, dances. Or let us say the songs are primary, 


TAGORE'S MUSICAL TECHNIQUE 


A word or two about technique, Rabindranath 
has experimented with various rhymes, rhythms or 
tala, and tune in his songs, 


In the main he has followed the Dhrupad style 
of Indian music, and in almost all his songs the four 
divisions of Dhrupad are present, This style fits in 
with song compositions where word and tune fare 
together with the help of regular rhythms, or tala. 


This type does not give to a singer as much 


freedom as Khyal or Thumri, But, variety. is obtained 
through tala and tonal variations, Tagore has also 
used different rhythm, or tala, and tempo, or laya; 
even in the same song, like ‘Ai ase ai ati bhairaba 
harase, “О go kishora aji’, *Nrityera tale tale, etc. 


Apart from the types of fala used in Indian 
music, Tagore has created some new ones, like 
‘Shasthi’, ‘Nabatala’, ‘Ekadasi’, etc. His different and 
novel uses of ‘Behag’, ‘Bhairabi’, etc, have opened 
newer avenues in the world of Indian music, and his 
combination of different ‘Raga’ has thrown light on 
the ideas manifested in them. 


His ‘tappa’ style may one day get a special place 
like those of Nidhubabu and Shorimian, He was 
liberal in adapting every type of music and thus has 
composed music after South Indian, Sikh, Hindi, and 


other types, and has borrowed even from Western - 


musie,—his experimenting with harmonization, 1 
mean, in his songs like ‘Ami chini go chini tomare’, 
‘Tomari gehe palichha snahe’, ‘Ananda loke mango- 
laloke’, etc. He was alert in accepting the best of 
them and indianising them. : 


That is why we do not feel uneasy while we 
listen to them—as is often the case with modern 
geet which sounds both foreign and vulgar to our 
ears. Tagore’s is an essentia] or creative adaptation 
and the other is mean and mechanic immitation, ` 


MUSIC MAKER & DREAMER 


To conclude, the music of Tagore is in essence 
based on Indian music, 
theme. But to Rabindranath—the poet composer— 
the raga could not be the absolute or ruling factor of 
the song, rather the poetic idea or intuition behind 
it, expressed through words of the songs, is of 
primary importance. 


The abstract idea of the raga mixed with the 


a variation on the Indian | 


lyric and folk character of Bengali songs spreads an к 


atmosphere of indescribable homeliness round most 
of his songs. Rabindranath has viéwed music not as 
an art detached from life, but as an art of living. It 
is a spontaneous factor. — iride 


Musie, to Rabindranath, is both Sky and nest, 
wide and intimate. So he has taught us-to make our 
very-soul musical. Or, to put It diderently, 
musical beauty—the ananda of universal 
Visvachhanda, in every act of our life. That has been 
the. abiding aim of Indian musie;.it is also the. 

of Ra the m аКег and 








to find . 


— 





TRANSLATIONS OF TAGORE SONS 7 


he 


By DR. BANI CHATTERJI 


- . D. Mus., Sangeeta Bharati, Professor of Western Music College, Calcutta. 


PEEDY transport and easy inter- 

communication by land, sea and 

air offered by Science Пате 

brought about vast changes in 

the world around us, more parti- 

BP. cularly, in the sphere of human 

wy. relationship, Old Order is chang- 

ing fast to usher new ‘One-World’ 

order) cherishing a desire to knit 

together the various races of mankind in one family 
of. nations. 


Countries lying thousands of miles apart, are no 
longer far-removed, and the nations professing 
diverse manners, customs, and cultures and inhabiting 
the great continents, have already been brought 


closer together. In fact, they are so near to each . 


other that despite linguistic differences, one nation 
has become curious and sympathetic enough to try 
to understand the culture of others. 


Art can do a lot to promote or develop such 
mutual understanding and regard between nations. 
Since Art not only tends to refine the mind or, exalt 
the Soul, but also stimulates other faculties in man. 
I5 is not merely ornamental but useful. This is the 
character and purpose of all the arts, whether 


buman being. Thus Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore rightly 
considers that music is one of the most importan 
among the things which the East and West have ye 
to exchange between themselves. 


VEDIC TEXTS WOVEN INTO SONGS 


Since time immemorial, music and songs ha 
taken complete possession of man, and the real li 
of the people.—whether a prince or, a peasant, 
found its utterance in the poetry and songs of 
gifted bards. Indeed, more about a nation's true _ 
history, culture or philosophy may be directly learnt 
through its songs than through the solemn an 
dignified narrative of the historlan. The apparen 
difficult Vedic texts, beautifully woven by the Tago 
into Vedic songs or hymns, are better enjoyed, by . 
wider circle. Sung to melodious music, their accom- 
panying Bengali or English translations tell us in- 
simple and understandable language more of Vedic 
India’s cultural heritage, of the transcendental aspir 
ations of the human soul, of the intimate relatio1 
of the individual soul with the universal spirit beyon! 
this sensible world, than all the pedantic philosophie — 
texts. We append them below. It would further appear _ 
that although composed sometime іп 2000 B.C., they _ 
are yet surprisingly modern in approach. . Belonging 
to the Tagore school of music, they are universal 


their appeal and are not so full of local colour as to _ 
be deemed foreign and unintelligible. Indeed, they _ 
do belong to mankind. By singing these Vedic hymns | { 
for the first time in a millennium perhaps, the _ 
African students Group and the students of Jewish - 
Girls’ School assuredly made history recently In - 


sculpture, painting, musie or poetry. Soaring above 
and going beyond the limits of the sensible and 
material, they delight in the contemplation of the 
Infinite and the Eternal and they know no bound or 
. mitin the sphere of their quest. Ever unifying and 
- uplifting the human mind through impersonal 


emotion and reaching many hearts, the different 
branches of Art help mankind to maintain cultural 
contact and intellectual co-operation. We feel. with 
Shelley that the Arts in their highest and noblest 
form are true mediators between heaven and earth, 
and have in them, if rightly directed, the power to 
reorganize human relationships more effectively. 


Among arts, however, literature and music by 
virtue of their more intimate appeal and subjective 
approach exercise, perhaps greater influence towards 
the establishment of international fellowship. Litera- 
ture, of course, whether in the form of verse, in the 
form of novel, or play, is one of the great revealers, 
the contribution of which towards creating a good 
understanding between nations, it would be hard to 
deny. Yet music has one advantage over literature. 


- тһе work of art in words fails to appeal unless 


translated by the reader himself or by others; while, 
k of art in tones appeals almost - 


to every _ 


the U.K., too, I can say from my experience tha 
Tagore songs and music are immensely popular. 
Dwelling on this Sir L. R. Fawcus writes that th 
synthesis of the art of the East and the West is we 
manifested in the music and songs of Tagore, whic 
by this fusion become universal, rather than lo 
or ethnical in their appeal. He continues, and 
should give us much food for thought that, withov 
trespassing into the regions of world politics it may - 
fairly be said that the music and poetry of Tagore 
in this respect represent an approach to the goa! of 
unity and brotherhood which humanity will have t 
reach if it is to survive at all. $ à 


INTERNATIONAL SYMPATHY 
: THROUGH SONGS 
t we are to widen international sympathy 
interest in Tagore music and songs, the nee 


English translations of Tagore’s songs, utters 





ples of life, acquired as a result. ` the synthesis 
and fusion of the best in the contributions of both 
the Indian and the English, 


usic rhythm, is greater 
English-speaking foreigners from U.K., U.S.A. 


In this festive season of universal rejoicings 
when the whole India is celebrating the advent of the 
Divine Mother, we lay at Her feet our humble offer- 
ings of unfading blossoms from the heart of India, 

«the Tagore Song Translations—and-greet Her child- 
ren, the universal mankind, therewith. May these 
bring to every hearth and home peace, health and 
happiness. Я 


touched the central point in this connexion 

en she said that such renderings “might appear 
hy to the natives when they heard either, the 
lish renderings of well-known songs or their 
piation to the piano notations." But ‘she ‘could - 
y аз а foreign listener that because the changes 7 
been made in the medium, she could, if not fully, 


least partially have the flavour of the originals. 
1 adaptation of Indian songs, by Tagore or even 
edic Hymn, she was sure, would enable foreign- 
io learn and appreciate Indian music. 


ev. Dimock also of U.S.A. further comments 
lis is just a note to express appreciation for the 
you are doing in translating Rabindranath's 
into English. In the first place, anything at 
lat is done to make the work of that genius 
4 known to the non-Bengali Speaking people of 


world is that much to the good. Your work, 
ver, goes one step further. The world seems to 


* 


for example, as a lyricist and musician, 
though he towers as high in these fields as in 
others. 


This gap you will be helping to fill, by giving the 
sh-speaking world the opportunity to hear 
indranath's words in translation, sung to his 
nal music. It seems to me a unique and wonder- 

| thing. I am looking forward very much to the 
ation of your book, but even more to the 
performance of the music. For, as you have 
, Songs are meant to be sung and heard. and 
read. I am grateful to you for your work, and, 
your work becomes known, I will not be alone." 


Mr. Fred N. C. Onyemelukwe, Nigerian Medical 


ent, writes to me a spontaneous appreciation on | 

lf of himself and of his group of African students, ; 
sh translation of Tagore’s songs is of great 

fit : because after studying for many years in 


we shall feel very proud when we go home, 
tell our people about this great man, Tagore, and 
hg some of his songs to them in the language 
| also will understand. By this the meaning and 
beautiful spirit conveyed by these songs will come 
? to them. And we shall feel so happy to show 
n thereby that our days in India were not wasted 

class-rooms alone.” 


Mr. A. D'Souza emphasises this same sentiment 
spect of the Anglo-Indian Schools. “Music”, he 
marks, “is the best means of approach to the heart 
umanity". He once in the minds of the 
ents the interest in Tagore-Culture was aroused 
igh Tagore’s song-translations sung to his own 
and rhythm with the passage of time, . the 
to know and study Tagore’s original works, 
ollow in the natural course, In the process 
similation, he further stated, would be extended 
orizon Qf Anglo-Indian Culture, not in the 


‘ow communal sense, but in the true sense, with 
emphasis on the broader, liberal and catholic 


VEDIC HYMN 


“Sung-gerch-cher-dhwum”—Rig Veda 
Music—Sarala Devi Choudhurani 
Translation—Dr. Bani Chatterji 


Sung-gerch-cher dhwum sung-wer-der-dhwum А 

Sung-woh-mer-naam-si jaa-ner-taam. 

Ser-maa-no mun-treh ser-me-tee ser-maa-nee 

Ser-maa-num mer-nerh ser-her-chitter-may- 
shaam. 


Ser-maa-nee-wer aa-koo-tih ser-maa-ner hri- 
der-yaa-nee-wer 

Ser-maa-ner-mers-too | woh-mer-no yer-taa- 
werh soo-ser-haa-ser-tee, 


Be united, speak united, one another's mind ye 
know, united forward march on. 

One in motto, one in achievement, one in mind, 
all united, 

One front, united stand, united forward march 
on. 

One in effort, one in heart, all one body 
onward march. 

One front, united stand, united forward 


march оп, 
* * + * 


VECIC HYMN 


“Yer-day-me prus-phoo-rern-ni-wer" — Rig Veda. 
Music—Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
Translation—Dr. Bani Chatterji 


Yer-day-me prus-phoo-rern-ni-wer dri-tir, 
ner dhmah-toh er-dri-wer-her, 
Mri-rah sook-sher-trer mri-rer-yer. 


O'er the storm-toss'd waves of passion when 
I ride, : 

With my heart unsteady cloud-like, 

Lord Thy mercy I crave, Thy mercy I crave, 

In Thy mercy save me, oh, save, 

Lord Thy mercy I crave, 

Mri-rah sook-sher-trer mri-rer-yer. 


Ree-twerh ser-mer-her-dee-ner-tah prer-tee- 
pung jer-ger-mah shoo-chay 
Mri-rah sook-sher-trer mri-rer-yer. 


Ah, poor and exhausted I’ve reach’d the shore 
of sin i 
O Pure and Sinless Being j 
Lord Thy mercy I crave, Thy mercy I crave, 
In Thy mercy raise me, oh, raise, — ; 
Lord Thy mercy I crave, 7 ; 
© Mri-rah sook-sher-trer mri-rer-yer. 





СТАВОВЕ BY TE FIRESIDE / 


Cultural Attache, American Embassy 


S the centenary of the birth of 
Rabindranath Tagore in 1961 
approaches, we shall be hearing 
a good deal about this great artist 
with many talents, this Indian 
whose poetry and personality 
aroused world-wide admiration. 
Many learned dissertations and 
hymns of praise will justly be 
dedicated to the memory of the famous son of Ben- 
gal. 

The story I have to tell today about him, how- 
ever, is a modest one. In the mid-Western American 
city of Chicago in the year 1912 a young poetess and 
patroness of poetry, Harriet Monroe, founded a small 
periodical which she called Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse. Its appearance marked a shining renaissance 
of American poetry. Poets of stature, like Carl Sand- 
burg, Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters and Ezra 
Pound, were among its early collaborators, Oddly 
enough, most of them were from the vast central 
part of the U.S.A., which had traditionally been re- 
garded as a rough and unpoetie mofussil. The maga- 
zine and the poets were proof that mature and crea- 
tive art was not the monopoly of the Europeanized 
- East Coast. П 


GITANjALI'S LOVELY POEMS 


tof When Ezra Pound, the magazine's foreign cor- 
` respondent, was in London, he met Tagore, was im- 
. pressed, and induced him to permit the publication 
` of some of the poems from Gitanjali in Harriet 
` Monroe’s new poetry magazine. Although the young 
woman who had founded Poetry had never before 
heard of the Bengali writer, she and her colleagues 
were excited when they read his lovely devotional 
poems and six of them were printed in the Decem- 
ber, 1912 number. 


This was the first publication of Tagore's poe- 

try, as far as I have been able to ascertain, in the 
Western world. It undoubtedly -assisted in the “dis- 
covery” of Tagore by the West and perhaps in the 

` award to him, a year later, of the Nobel Prize. Equally 


America’s long appreciation of the Indian poet 


his ideals. Р à 
Rabindranath Tagore himself had in the meant 


come to visit the United States. His son, Rathinc 
nath, had studied at the University of Illinois fi 
1906 to 1909, and in 1912 had returned from India 
Urbana, Illinois with his newly-married bride to s 
for his degree in agriculture. In October the 
took up residence with the young couple in the 
mid-West university town, where he busied h 
writing a series of lectures later given at Harv. 
University. He was so busy, indeed, that Rathind 
nath could not complete his post-graduate th 
because he had to type his father's lectures. The 
were later published under the title, Sadhana. Ў 


WARM INVITATION FROM CHICAGO ` 
The Tagores, learning of the publication of 


' poems in the magazine, wrote to Miss Monroe and. 


reply received a warm invitation to come to Chicag 
heartily seconded by Mrs. William Vaughan Mo 
the widow of a well-known American poet. Let п 
tell the rest of this tale in Harriet Monroe's 
words; 

“Soon after New Year's Day Mr. Tagore arrived 
with his son and exquisite little daughter-in-law, a1 
during that winter the visit was repeated three 
four times, This was the year before his Nobel Prize 
award and all its attendant publicity. So we we 
able to get acquainted with the poet without in 
ference from the world's curiosity. We used to sp 
evenings around Mrs. Moody's fire listening to t 
chanting of poems in Bengali, or the recitation 
their English equivalents, and feeling as if we 1 
seated at the feet of some ancient wise man of t 
East generous in his revelation of beauty......” 


As a footnote, it might be added that 
friendship thus established between Tagore and 
Mrs. Moody—by all accounts a woman-with remar 
able poetic sensitivity—lasted until her death. 


other remarkable Chicagoan, Harriet Monroe, die 
1936, but her little magazine, Poetry, gags оп 
only last year published a special number 
devoted to Indian poetry, including some o 





| TRANSLATIONS OF TAGORE SONGS. 


(Continued from Page 76) 


Aw-pahng mer-dhyay ter-ers-thi-wahno- 
sum trish-nah $e-duj-Jer-ri-tah-rum, 

Lord Thy mércy I crave 
Mri-rah sook-sher-trer mri-rer-yer. 
In water immers’d though do I live 
Yet parch’d and thirsty I die, 
Lord Thy mercy I crave, Thy mercy I crave 
In Thy mercy shower “Thy; grace,” oh, &ráce,-- 
Lord Thy mercy I crave, : 
Mri-rah sook-sher-trer mri-rer-yer. 


= * * 


VEDIC HYMN 


*Er-ser-toh-mah, serd-ger-mer-yer" — Upanishad 


Music by Acharya Kshitindranath Tagore—, 

Translation—Dr. Bani Chatterji 

Er-ser-toh-mah serd-ger-mer-yer ` 

Ter-mer-so-mah jyoh-tir-ger-meryey 

Mri-tyor-mah-a mri-tung-ger-mer-yer 

Ah-we-rah wir-mer-ay-dhi 

Roo-drer-yeri-tuy derkshi-rerm moo-kherm 

Tay-nah-mahng pah-he-ni-tyerm. 

Lead us Lord to the True and Real 

From the untrue and unreal. 

Lead us Lord to the Light Eternal 

From the depths of doom and darkness. 

Lead us Lord to the Life Immortal 

From the’ encircling gloom of Death. 

Self-Revealed reveal Thyself 

At Thy feet Lord may we all rest. 

Bless us Lord with Thy mercy and grace 

Guide us ever safe from harm’s ways 

Guard us ever free from harm’s ways 

Peace, oh, peace, Lord may e’er peace reign. 


* * * s 


“TOOMI-KEMON-KOREY-GAN-KARO” — Gitanjali 


Translation—Dr. Bani Chatterji 
Oh how Thou singest tell me O my Master, 
Amazed I listen ever—for ever 
Light of Thy music illumines worlds, 
Life breath of Thy music (from) sky to 

Sky runs, 
Rushing through. the stony ways and rocks, 
The holy stream of Thy music flows on. 
Fain would I sing with Thee my Lord, 
But voice o'mine finds not tune nor word. 


I would speak, but speech melts not into song- 


And, alas, baffled cries out my soul, 
Ah, Thou hast made my heart captive, 
. In the meshes of Thy musie infinite. 
* * * * 


ORE APAN JANAY CHHARBAY TORAY" — Baul 
Translation—Dr. Bani Chatterji 

If kith and kin of thine desert thee, 

Yet, heed it not, oh, heed it not, 

If shoots of hope decay anon, and bloom not 
nor they blossom not, 

Yet, heed it not, oh, heed it not. 

If darkness m thy path descend, then wilt 
thou falter O my friend, 

If the lamp that thou hath lighted, friend, © 
be blown out again and again, 

Yet heed it not, oh, heed it not. 

The word of thy mouth indeed hath power 
to tame the wild beast, 

But stony hearted kith and kin of thine may. 
mot receive thee, . . DEE 

. Yet heed it not, oh, heed it DOV NEG 

AA ii anore pre e barred. against thee 


wilt thou then despairing leave, 
If shut to thee the doors remain though 

knockest thou again and again, 
Yet heed it not, oh, heed it not. 

* * * 


* 


*AMI CHINIGO CHINI TOMARAY OGO BIDESHINI" 
Translation—Dr,. Indira Devi Chaudhurani, D.Litt. 


I know thee well I know thee well, 
O stranger maiden fair! 

Beyond the far seas thou dost dwel 
O stranger maiden fair! 

In autumn morns I've seen thy face, . 

In summer eves I've seen thy grace, 

In my heart of hearts there is thy place 
O stranger maiden fair! 

I've lent my ear to the sky around, 

Ive heard, I’ve heard thy song resound, 
My heart I’ve given to thee 

O stranger fair to see! 

No longer thro’ the world Ill roam, 

. I've reached at last thy foreign home, 

A guest expectant at thy gate 
O stranger fair! I wait. 
= = * é 

“ANANDALOKAY MANGALALOKAY” 
Mysore Bhajan—Folk Musie 

Translation—Dr. Bani Chatterji 

In the Realms of joy and good, of joy and 
good, of joy and good, 

There art Thou O True and Beautiful. 

The greater heavens above so high, prociaim 
Thy glory and majesty, 

The jewel of the Universe lies encircling at 
Thy feet. 

The sun and moon, the stars and planets rush. 
on all in eager haste 4 

And ever they drink and ever they bathe in 
Thy rays eternal, : 

The earth hast Thou so beautified with falls 
and flowers and glens and glades, 

And songs and scents so sweet, so gay, adorned ` 
with glorious tints and shades. 7 

Day and night our life flows on, in new anà 
ever newer streams, 

In life, in death, O Lord of Love endless Thine 
is mercy, : 

Love, affection, kindness, reverence soften they 
the mind and heart, = 

Ever thou showerest peace and solace on the 
sore and aching heart, ты 

Oh, the cosmie festival, the heavens and earth: 
sing praise to Thee, 

Sheltered in Thee, in wealth of Thine, 
fearless we live in joy and peace. 
* * ж * 


“JANAGANA MANA ADHINAYAKA JAYA HE" 


Translation—Dr. Bani Chatterji 

Ruler of the people's minds, hail to Thee all 
hail 

Maker of India’s destiny. 2! 

Punjab and Sind, Gujerat and Maratta, Dravid, _ 
Bengal and Orissa, Vindhya, Himachala, ` 
Ganges and Jumna, 

The sea waves rolling for ever,— 

Thy holy name doth rouse them, Thy holy 
blessings they crave, 

To Thee they sing Hallelujah, 

Thou Giver of all good, Һај о Thee all hall, 
Maker of India's destiny, 

All hail, jaya he’, al BM jaya jaya po. 
jaya i. EE 





RABINDRANATH'S RURAL RECONSTRUCTION РАН | 


By SUGATA DAS GUPTA 


Social Education Organisers’ Training Centre, Santiniketan 


HO was the ideal of Rabindranath 
Tagore? Was his ‘ideal’ some great 
musician of world repute or some 
poet of international fame? Was 
the man, who inspired Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, a painter, an artist 
or a saint? 
Tagore answered this ques- 
=" tion himself when he wrote down 
by his own hand, in response to a quiz contest, that 
his hero was no other than Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
the outstanding social reformer-leader of the 18th 


century. 
THE INSPIRATION 


The primary inspiration, which, had, therefore, 
guided the destiny of Rabindranath Tagore and led 
him away from a life of luxury to an endless period 
of struggle was not only his love for beauty or na- 
ture, but a limitless flow of sympathy for the dis- 
tressed and afflicted. 

Quite early in his career he had also visualised 
that only a countrywide movement of social recons- 
truction could: remove these distresses. Thus as 
‘Tagore erew-into manhood he started dreaming not 
only of the flower and the moon, but his meditative 
thoughts: continuously hovered around the villages of 
India, where men lay steeped in poverty and shame. 

The delightful and multi-coloured life of beauty, 
truth and vigour which Tagore had desired to set 
up on the soil of his country remained, he knew a far 
cry for the millions, to whom even two square meals 
a day were denied. The woes of the underdog, the 
tears of the helpless, the miseries of the average 
middle class homes and the distress of those who 
had no control over their own destiny, appeared to 
him as his first concern—and made him carve out 
for himself a plan of action. This in its turn gradually 
took him away from the city, and pitched him into 
the dreary desert of rural India. 


The short stories of ‘Galpa Guchha’ the poems 
of ‘Punascha’ were thus a direct product of his first- 
hand acquaintance: with the stark realities of life. 
That the toils and woes of men, moved him to the 
core and made him give up every other considera- 
tion of life and led him, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, to plunge headlong in a career of utter discom- 
fort, for offering help to the needy, had been proved 
again and again at various. periods of his life. 


^*^ LESSONS FROM SELAIDAHA 
Rathindranath Tagore writing his memoirs of 
his father sailing on his- famous ‘boat’ at Padma, 


one day they suddenly found, that a helpless -7 
is getting drowned. Tagore had, hie són —— 


recalls, even without a móment's hesitation himself — 
jumped intó the stormy river to take her to safety 
after a grim struggle with the raging stream. J 

Then again, when Rabindranath Tagore first — 
came to his zamindari at Selaidaha, commissioned . 


by his father to collect revenue and administer the — 


estate, the distresses of his tenants and the condi- _ 


tions of their living created a radical change in his 


approach to life, and he suddenly switched on to the 
role of а восїа1 worker from that of a landlord. 
The basic urges and early motivations which 


helped to shape the life of Rabindranath Tagore had — 


thus flowed directly from his deep concern for the - 


ailing humanity—which required him to extend & 


iron hand of help. The miseries of men, which he 


witnessed with his own eyes, made it incumbent on è 
him to devote a good portion of the most important — 


part of his life for the creation of a new social.order - 
for the helpless people of the society. 


Later on, in the year 1904 he prepared a plan of © E 


action pamphlet entitled “Swadeshi Samaj” for 
bringing welfare measures to the 
thorough reconstruction of the rural life, and that, 
too, at a time when the villagers had almost re- 
mained far away from the sight of the intelli- 


gentsia. 
à THE ‘SWARAJ’ IDEA 
This was one of the earliest attempts in India ' 
to draw up a systematic plan for offering social and 
economic services to the people of the rural areas, 


What.was of utmost importance was that this plan 


recognised that tne people themselves, if proper 
opportunities were provided, could act as the main 
spring of all development and take the onus of fur- 
ther planning on their own shoulders. 

The meaning and content.of the word 'Swaraj, 
this plan held out, could easily be realised, if the 
people of the villages could unite and act in an orga- 
nised manner. This, the first plan of constructive 


welfare services, drawn up in India was an imme- _ 4 
diate product of Tagore’s realisation of the magni- - 


tude of distress of his unfortunate countrymen. E 
A heart full of sympathy and love, and a deeply 
méditative mind, acquainted with ап the modern 
sciences of the world, thus produced a blue print of ——— 
social action, for which generations of men, had _ 
remained, for centuries, in waiting. E 
Political fanaticism was then on high demand. 
in India and the whole atmosphere was surcharged 
with sentimentalism. That was a time, therefore 
when emotional hostility towards constructive think- 
ing was looked upon as a cry of the escapist. It was, 
therefore, a matter of no surprise that Tagore's pli 
Tural reconstruction which required.an ипе 





villages and for E 






and devotion, fell ы deaf ears. 


етта in a net work of villages, which lay 
urrounding n forest school at Santiniketan. It was, 
however, not + the p se of Rabindranath Tagore, 
ither was it p for him to implement. his plan 
ever the country and lead every village of India 
the destination of welfare. 
АП that Tagore had wanted at that time was 
lat plan of welfare into action in only a 
‘Villages in shor to set up ап example for the 
ЕЧ the country. If he could thus remove, he 
thou t, any vestige of poverty, ignorance, or dis- 
, from even one village of India and 'ereate а 
der social orde: n that would have possibly 
ed as a path r to the nation at large, whieh 
Ur then seething with emotional unrest and 
heava 


PRINCIPLE OF SELF-HELP 


. "Nations decay and die", said Tagore, “when they 
tray their trust but long lives man.” It is for the 
val of ‘man’ whom he rediscovered among his 
à unforunate countrymen living in the villages 

t his country that Tagore wanted to work out 2 
eme of welfare which shall ensure their ultimate 
ry against the multitude of hostile forces. 
The fundamental emphasis of his plan for rural 
velopment was, therefore, to create а socialised 
tmospaere and an educational awakening so that 
rural people, who lay full of lethargy and shorn 
Jf vigour and dynamism, could be stirred into cons- 
jusness and be motivated to take upon themselves 
he responsibilities of their own development. 
- The goal of his welfare plans was not to offer an 
emetting flow of external aid which could have 
pt the villages off their ieet and dragged them 
ward, maybe in spite of them, to the era of pros- 
Tagore on the other hand laid maximum 
Шз Оп self-help and consequently on the deve- 
ment of social organisations in the rural areas 
the leadership of the villagers themselves, so 
t they could learn to rely on their own strength, 
own through co-operative efforts, and overcome 
ir own limitations. 
— His knowledge of history made him aware of 
' fact that if development is imported within a 
nmunity through mere goodwill or mercy of power- 
benefactors and without the active co-operation 
community, this will weild only a crippling 
uence on people and retard their process of deve- 
men 
Tagore records this as a firm conviction in un- 
guous terms, when he says that he had seen 
his very eyes how zamindars and powerful men 
e villages had once showered amenities and 

e measures for the pcor and needy and again 
the same set of people have despised the bene- 
aries for their inability to assert themselves and 
stand on their own legs. 
` Tagore, therefore, pleaded for the development 
& self-reliant administration for every village, 
ere villagers co-operating with each other, would 
e to sacrifice their immediate petty quarrels, 
 rivalries 3nd build social service ‘institutions 
1 — amenity programmes to meet their basic 
ems by their own efforts. 


SELF-CREATED DYNAMISM 
*A power should be born ‘within the village," 







the day and sincere and patient labour of drud- 


pindranath — Tagore and it was his contention 























































community, is the surest guarantee for ensuring con- 
tinuous development of the community itself. This 
power, to Rabindranath Tagore, was the power of 
the community as a whole, represented by the ins- 


tallation of a number of livewire institutions „built 
on co-operative basis. 


A net-work of co-operative organisations such 
as health societies, run on social insurance basis, 
grain and dairy farming societies, where all agricul- 
tural operations are jointly conducted—and со-оре- 
rative grain farms and credit societies—could act 
to peg up the value of life in the villages to a consi- 
derable extent. He thus thought of setting up village 
*Mandalis—analogous to the modern concept of an 
Anchal Panchayat—which would act as nerve centres 
of a number of village communities. 


The key points insisted upon by Tagore were 
that a village organisation should draw its primary 
source of finances, from the contributions of the 
community itself and then look for whatever help it 
could acquire on its own terms, from outside. 8 


Similarly it was required that the organisations, 
in order that they could truly become people's ins- 
titutions should be administered by elected or demo- 
cratically chosen representatives of the people 
themselves. An enlightened leadership running a 
series of efficient institutions could, Tagore hoped, 
go a long way in solving the village problems with- 
cut looking for much external assistance. 


MODERN SCIENCE & TECHNIQUE 


Not only did Tagore envisage that every com- 
munity should have a well-developed leadership and 
well-formed institutions, but the village communi- 
ties functioning as a united body should also be 
able to utilise science and modern techniques for the 
fullest development of all their resources. material 
as well as non-material. Unlike the many rivalists 
who sing the unqualified praise of the days of the 
old and wants to go “back to the villages” of the 
past, Tagore wanted his villages to move forward 
with the march of time. “Let the tottering and the 
old be demolished” said Rabindranath Tagore and 
pointed towards a new horizon, towards which his 
men could march. 

Tagore desired that his village reconstruction 
plans should enable the rural people to solve their 
problems of health, education, agriculture, animal 
husbandry, cottage industries and recreation by a 
conscious use of the modern resources and  techni- 
ques. 


His idea was that progressive knowledge regard- 
ing the scientific advances already achieved in these 
fields should be brought through the medium of 
rural workers, to the villagers' doors from the labora- 
tories of the towns and that the villagers be helped 
to apply this knowledge in the practical field for the 
solutions of their day-to-day problems. “Cities are 
like lamp posts,” said Tagore, “and the light they i 
give must transcend their own limits." 


Tagore visualised that modern techniques of 
farming which has developed in the West could be 
cultured in the new type of laboratories to be start- 
ed in the headquarters of village development units 
—where these techniques could be suitably modified 
to meet the local needs. Production of more quantity 
from the same space—and enrichment of the soil for 
yielding greater varieties of . crops—improvement of 
cattle for supply of milk and development of new 
sources of irrigation—to ether with re intelligent 











'RABINDRANATH'S КОКА RECONSTRUCTION PLAN - 


be possible with the application of science to rural 
conditions and bring in plenty for every village home. 

The light of knowledge of science and new ideas, 
he wanted, must ‘thus penetrate the villages so that 
the ‘giant. evils’ could be defeated at ease. 


- NO SLAVERY OF MACHINES 


Tagore was, however, vitally aware that modern 
methods and resources should not be allowed to sti- 
mulate such plans of development which do not suit 
the cultural traditions of the country and raise 
themselves as upstart symbols of external growth.: He 
wanted scientific resources, to be on the other hand, 
blended with the cultural heritage of the villages. 

He did not want machines to enslave men, but 


wanted the human and social organisation to domi-. 


nate and use the machines so that new develop- 
ments which appear will be suited to our cultural 
background and capable of meeting the needs of the 
time-old society. 


It was Tagore’s endeavour, therefore, to build а 
new social system based on- the unperishable founda- 
tions of our cultural heritage—and not to introduce 
programmes which will be unrelated to the demands 
of the age-long social structure. 


In his bid to further analyse the rural prob- 
lems Tagore recognised that these could not be 
compartmentalised as the multifarious problems of 
the society were closely knit with each other. The 
problem of increasing output of agricultural  pro- 
duction thus depended on the problem of adopting 
scientific techniques to the particular soil and the 
exact atmosphere of the village. 


The bringing in of new techniques also needed 
some elementary educational background for the 
villagers so that he could learn to use new methods. 
The success of any educational programme  spe- 
cially that of the education of the adult likewise 
depended to a very great extent on the ability of 
preparing an adequately attractive carriculum, 
which could at once be a source for education and 
recreation for the grown-ups and win them over for 
the literacy and post-literacy classes, 


RECREATIONAL PROGRAMME 


Recreational programmes of the villages in 
their turn need a thorough screening, as they had, 
Tagore found, many vulgar traits hidden in them. To 
draw up а suitable recreational programme there- 
fore and to present the same along with the contents 
of adult education syllabus needs a systematic elimi- 
nation of the vulgar traits and incorporation of more 
refined elements which would be a source for new 
form of delight, 


The problems of economic, social, educational 
and physical development were, therefore, to Tagore 
inseparately linked to each other and only a total 
plan of social and economic recovery which made a 
simultaneous attack on the manifold problems of the 
village could effectively meet the situations. 


Tagore therefore drew up a multifaced plan for 
rural reconstruction which will bring all the neces- 
sary services to the society, although if a particular 
problem takes especially a fierce shape the plan 
provided to deal with it as well. His was thus the 
scheme of building the community life, layer after 
layer, brick by brick and to inter-relate and co-ordi- 
nate all these facets of developments in a manner 
that the total development of life and material is 
made feasible in the shortest possible time. 

— The aim was to.quote Rabindranath Tagore, “to 


bring back life in all its completeness into the villa- , 
ges, making them self-reliant and self-respectful, 
acquainted with the cultural tradition of their “own 
country and competent to make an efficient use of 
modérn resources for the improvement of their phy- 
sical, intellectual and economic conditions." 


MODEL VILLAGE FOR RURAL INDIA 


Rabindranath Tagore, as-we have mentioned 
earlier, did not aim to develop all the villages of 
India—but for obvious limitations of time: and: те 
sources—he had to. concentrate on afew accessible 
hamlets which Jay ‘within his easy reach. Yet Tagore . 
was not thinking of one village—but of the whole of - 
rural Iüdia. This becomes crystal] clear, when: one 
makes a thorough study of his programmes of tural 
reconstruction. His’ efforts were not thus to develop 
only a few villages—but to introduce certain pro- 


grammes in an experimental .manner—and draw 1 


some lessons from these practical experiments. These 
plans and these lessons, were. then. to be interpreted 
in order that certain principles of work could : be 
evolved. S 


Tagore—one of'the greatest poets of the world— 
was also basically a social thinker and scientist.: He, 
therefore, pleaded for a systematic attack on. rural 
problemis--and for a planned programme of social 
reconstruction. 


He rejected haphazard ways of approach and 
always emphasised: that the way of a rural worker 
should be guided by a scientific study of the problems 
of the field. His intimate knowledge of history and 
close association with the villages and its people. was 
well supplemented !ру an extensive study of educa- 


tional and developmental work carried on in‘ the 
various parts of the world, , 


The intuitions:of a philosopher—was thus back- 
ed up by facts collected by his investigating mind 
and these two were combined in its turn with the 
knowledge he drew from the field. A set of princi- 
ples thus emerged as a result of these comprehen- 
sive experiments and study and went to form the 
main body of knowledge of rural social service, a 
brief outline of which has been appended above. 


THE GOAL 


What Tagore wanted to achieve for the villages 
of India by his plan of rural reconstruction could be 
compared with the ideas of self-rule profounded by 
Mahatma Gandhi and the scheme of social welfare 
drawn up by the famous Beverage Plan. The total 
awakening that was to follow as a product of this 
plan, was of no less revolutionary significance than 
what Lenin wanted to bring in Czarist Russia. Where 
men lie bound down with fetters, where their strength 
is found shattered owing to dispersal of energies, and 
where unhealthy competitions, and useless litiga- 
tions with neighbours and friends, insanitary condi- и 
tions of living and inadequate supply of resources 
and wealth, challenge the very existence of life. 
Tagore had called upon the victims of such a social 
system to combine and to look for new source of 
strength from within themselves. Further, and as in 
his poems and songs, so in social work, Tagore 
appealed to them to conquer their own frailties and 
learn to pool their resources and strength so that 
they can stand on their own to meet the crises 0 2 
their life. That was the ‘Swaraj’ for whiche Rabindra~ 
nath Tagore had toiled and that is the society which 
still remains a long way off from the orbit of our 
reach! E . - Е 














































nued from Page 22) : 

ving means of cross-fertilisation between indus- 
y and agriculture. : 

They have, metaphorically, to be brought together 
at they may act and react on each other, rein- 
ng the simultaneous development of both. If 
e looks at the problem thus, it appears that the 
untry has been bogged down too long by pre- 
1centions which are largely a hang-over from the 


. _ BI-POLARISATION TO BE RESOLVED 
_ The bi-polarisation of economy—duality between 
ture and industry has to be merged into a 
entity, into an integrated organism. 
depends, in the final analysis, on the bringing 
existence of common markets for productive 
urces. One might visualize in this ambit a pro- 
m of creating a larger surplus in the agricultural 
for capital formation elsewhere or a problem 
raking off surplus man-power wherever it is and 
g gainful employment for it in other areas. Or, 
n, one may look at it as a problem of widening 
| market for all types of commodities and there- 
facilitating .greater division of labour and greater 
uctivity. Whichever way it may be looked at as 
oblem of widening the market, it boils down to 
g a degree of interchangability and mobility 
productive resources confined at present to specific 
In this respect, the Second Plan has not taken 
any appreciable distance, and the Third Plan 
not do any better if there is inadequate applic- 
to the task of establishing effective channels 
communication between the agricultural and non- 
icultural sectors. 


agriculture is to provide the basic wage-goods 
for industrial progress, industry has to 
directly and indirectly the means for. rais- 
agricultural production. Fertilizers, irrigation, 
implements and insecticides—to mention only 
vare industrial products directly contributing 
increased output from land. But indirect contri- 
ions from the industrial sector in the shape of 
honing off labour, broadening the urban market, 
ncing attitudes towards production and. organis- 
m, creating new tastes and so forth—these are no 
essential for transformation of agricultural scene. 
Decentralisation of industries and encourage- 
of hand industries have been advocated as & 
s of drawing surplus labour away from land. 
rative organisation for finance and market- 
and now of production — still constitutes the 
jor means of revolutionising agricultural practi- 
fone of these can create the climate in which 
ture and industry will be able to function as 
complements to each other. Such evidence 
Vailable demonstrates the futility of forcing 
y to decentralise without due regard to рго- 
n techniques that can make small, dispersed 
able and socially no less advantageous than 
ale units. As regards co-operatives, it is not 
d which should be explored with patch-work 
and half-hearted zeal. 


These are instances in point and there are seve- 
others which threaten to develop into additional 
npediments to wider intercourse between the major 

ions of the “Indian economy. The ultimate test of 
"hird Plan wil not be whether it has achieved 
steel target on the food target, but whether, in 

50, it ha. made the attainshent of still higher 









.THE PEOPLE AND THE PLAN 


in both almost a corollary. It will not ensure 
this if it ignores the need for a new approach in the 
matter of establishing effective linkage between agri- 
cultural development and industrial progress. The 
practical ramifications of these would involve many 
reshufflings of our economie life—many a change. 
Unless these barriers can be dismantled the Third 
Plan will be scuttled before it is officially launched. 


RESOURCES TO BE REAPPRAISED 


The draft outline of the Third Plan is full of 
good intentions and programmes of targets to be 
achieved, but the real test of the success to be 
attained will depend mainly on their tangible imple- 
mentations. Therefore, it will require that our 
resources are devoted to expanding and modernising 
agriculture and light industry. 


On the question of internal resources there is 
no indication in the draft outline or in speeches by 


the Prime Minister, Finance Minister or the Plan- . 


ning Minister how Rs. 1,650 crores of additional tax 
revenue will be raised. The levy of new indirect taxes 
is sure to raise the price level, while the object of 
planning is to hold and stabilize the price line. 
Whenever in the past any indirect tax was levied, & 
multiple of it was passed on the consumer until his 
resistance led to the slackening of the demand. Such 


an unplanned price rise would defeat the Plan's prio-- - 


rities and upset its entire structure. There are a 
number of pressing questions regarding this issue 
such as firm decisions of taxing the rural rich. Here- 
in lies the delicate position of the ruling party to 
approach the village people with any new bout of 
taxation for the fear of any debacle at the polls. 
But the decision either way cannot be deferred for 
long. But on the face of it will be more or less fan- 
tastic to ask the people to bear more and more tax 
burden if their standard of living cannot be -raised 
and more gainful employment given, 

Next is the great dependence or confidence in 
receiving foreign assistance to the tune of Rs. 3200: 
crores—practically half of the total outlay in the 
publie sector. Aid receiving of this magnitude is: not 
a sound business proposition. It may be beyond the 
absorptive capacity of Indian economy. : Economic 
development is not a matter of finance and the 
extent of external assistance alone. It comprises 
several other factors such as the technique and cap- 
ability of integrating domestic resources—physical, 
human, business and managerial talent, skilled 
labour and technological know-how. 

In the Third Plan, the margin of deficit financ- 
ing has been limited to Rs 550 crores taking into 
account anticipated larger foreign aid. But to the 
extent the assumed foreign assistance fails to come, 
the proportion of the deficit financing in the рго- 
posed outlay will mount to that range. In that case, 
further deficit financing, if resorted to, will produce 
uncontrolled inflaticn, shifting incomes from the 
salaried and wage-earning classes to traders. It will 
land the people to face a danger; more wage- 
clamour and industrial strikes may follow. 

If the whole economy is controlled and regi- 
mented by more State-trading and rationing — for 
austerity drive, anti-social phenomena will a 
grave and crucial problem. Scare resources and 
shortage of consumer goods will give rise to a host 
of vicious circles. 

The planning of agricultural development—spe- 
cially for food production and cash crops necessary 
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WHO ARE THE BUILDERS OF MODERN INDI/ 


(Continued from Page 24) 
life. (Even with so faulty a concept and scheme, 


leaving apart names of living personages, what. could. 


one think of a list which, on the plea of tentativeness, 
leaves out the names of Sri Aurobindo, C. R. Das, 
Gandhiji, Netaji, Sardar Patel, Maulana Azad, to name 
but a few? And if history would be permitted to be 
non-doctrinaire, there would be other names of a 
different types of patriots to be included.) And this 
would be bad education, economics, and politics—a 
tremendously effective piece of disservice to the 
nation and to humanity. It would be bad education 
because it would make the occupancy of the 
Rashtrapati-bhavan almost a substitute for moksha, 
or liberation. It would be bad economics because it 
would disvalue other noble aspirations of life. It 
would be bad politics because it would make politics 
intolerably more important than it is. 

Politics is undoubtedly a very important part of 
national life everywhere in the world today. A nation 
can ignore politics only at its peril A man of the 
world of today who does not take due and intelligent 
interest in polities fails to discharge his duty to 
society. This is especially true in countries where 
democratic forms of Government prevail. But the 
politicalization of the entire concept of nationhood, 
which means making politics not only ommipotent 
but also the supreme value of national life, is a differ- 
ent thing altogether. This will spell not” only- the 


repudiation of India's national spiritual heritage; but 
also the rejection of the possibility of a glorious 
future for India. 

The concept of nationhood we put acroSs' will 
determine the values we seek to cherish and hand 
down to our children. And those values in their turn 
will create thought-patterns ; 


, the thought-patierns 
will shape the character of the people. A politicalized 
concept of nationhood can have no philosophy higher 
than a “gospel of enlightened self-interest” and a 
religion no higher than economics. And this cannot 
build the character which India badly needs today in 
order to survive and succeed. . 
Qv) 

In India we have very. fast developed {һе 
tremendous illusion that once we somehow obtain a 
higher standard of living, all our miseries will vanish. 
“Give us more money, yet. more money, and even 
more than yet more money, and we will have soived 
all our problems,” that is India’s frantic cry to. the 
тапа today. We appear to think that before- the 
high altar of economics everything must bow—our 
religion must bow, our philosophy must bow, our gaod 
sense, our common sense, our sense Of values, and 
even our sense of deceney and modesty. A scrutiny 
of our Five-Year Plans, which typify our national 
aspirations, wil show what little concern we have 
in India today for values other than materialistic and 
hedonistic. : 

It is good to remember that no higher standard 
of living is ever going to be adequate for insatiable 
Man. A higher standard of living, in a capitalist 
society, develops a pattern of economy which thrives 
on creating new artificial wants in the minds of 
consumers. "This want-creating economy is, spiritu- 
ally speaking, a real man-eater,—a fact not obvious 
_ in India, but very much so in America. If American 
entrepreneurs cannot create new wants today, 
tomorrow their economy will be in dire peril This 
is why advertising is one of the most important of 
its industries. Consumer-goods are no doubt con- 
sumed by man, but beyond a certain limit they start 
consuming him. 

Neither is the soul-eating authoritarian economy 

а wonderful heaven as it is made out to be, for 


the simple reason that it makes a theory more | 
portant than man. The day man becomes 
important than the theory, there will be chao 
such an economy. One might say that in the Capt 
talist economy, man rides the tiger and in the Co m- 
munist economy the tiger rides the man! The world 
requires today an economy which will be neither 
man-eater nor a soul-eater, but will progressive 
enliven, ennoble, and enlighten everybody. - 
should be the task towards the realization of w. 
Indian national energy, enthusiasm and gen 
should be bent. 


In one sense, both Capitalist and Comm 
economies are fixed economies. They cannot ch 
and retain their character. In India we do not 
a fixed economy but a mixed economy. If this m 
economy comes to mean the conglomeration: of 
weaknesses of both economies and the strengths | 
neither, India can have no economic future.: Hf, 
the other hand, in order to have easy success f 
our. mixed economy, we. effect a -cross betweei 
“soul-eating” and “man-eating” aspects, India таг 
very well have an economic future, but nothing’ highe 
than that, which any:-thinking Indian. -will shudde 
to have to anticipate. 


The real issue, therefore, in India 18 how-to һа 
a higher standard of living - -without the<civiliza’ 
becoming materialistic. ча оило The politi 


am 


cannot do otherwise. 
‘Then how exactly..can we “ak “our -m 
` economy such a success’ as will not. do violence -to ot 
all-comprehensive national ideals ? , This сап Бё dor 
‘only. through remote control of the economy. by 
imponderables, and in. nd other way. < Moksha, 
liberation, is the ultimate economics of life. Whe 
‘the national economy. is studiedly tüned -to th 
“requirements of the- ultimate economics, eonfli 
between preyas and .sréyas, pleasant- and.. good, 
abhyudaya and nihsreydsa, prosperity and illnm 
tion, here and hereafter, are removed.- . This -alon 
-should be the philosophy- underlying both єп 8 
economy and the foreign policy of néutralism ir India. | 
Then alone will these‘ succeed and have a meaning | 
for herself and humanity. : 
` One of the most sígnlfüicant aspects of Gandhij 
life is that he considered all his political stfügg! 
as his personal striving for moksha or liberatio: 
Though it is no longer. fashionable in India to. th 
over this aspect of Gandhiji’s life, here precisely A 
the clue which can solve many of our national psych 
logical dilemmas: the subordination of everything 
else to the supreme spiritual value of life. 

Gandhiji was not at all an Innovator in this 
regard. He, a true son of India, tried to practise 
ancient wisdom of India in his life. If today, ou 
conceit of modernism, we reject that ancient wisd 
the problems that will arise out of our choosing 
goal of socialism and means of democracy will 
us to pieces. But with the ancient wisdom of Ind 
in our possession, there is no modern problem in th 
world which we cannot boldly face and effective 
solve. We may do everything necessary for our pro 2 
perity and advancement, for raising ourselves by our 
bootstraps; we may remove all maladies, fight. 
injustices, hunger, disease, poverty, and superstiti 
offer equal opportunities to all and unequal opportu 
nities to the submerged. But all these doings 
a short while prove to be of doubtful value 
everything is done in consonance with and obedie 
to the supreme spiritual value of life. 

This is no new idea in India; it is in the 
soil and soul or the nation. But it needs to 
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nterpreted to the masses in the modern context. 
of the most effective ways of doing this is to offer 
nation à comprehensive concept of nationhood 
 contra-distinguished from the politicalized concept. 


(У) 3 


What exactly is the comprehensive concept of 
Indian nationhood; and in that sense, who should 
_ be considered the ‘puilders of modern India? The 
Government of India, with the help of the Indian 
ess, will do well to elicit the answer from the out- 
tanding thinkers of the nation. Undoubtedly 
iffering views will be aired, but a generally accept- 
able idea: wil emerge. In any case, it will be a 
mulating discussion for the whole nation, in which 
E pront ihe younger generation may participate with 

Undoubtedly India is a political entity, defined 

in a Constitution, occupying a geographical locus in 

the world. The Constitution of India defines its 

litical character. But the Constitution cannot be 

quated with the nationhood. Just as the Taj 

ahal is something more than a mass of stones, 
dia’s nationhood is more than its Constitution. 

before the Constitution, India’s nationhood was. 

this Constitution is scrapped, India’s nationhood 

will still be. India’s nationhood has grown in the: 
process of history down milleniums. It has a charac- ' 
ter and a discipline, a meaning and a mission. 


Undoubtedly India's nationhood is а political 
meept of the modern sort. But it is also a concept 
of a civilization where a section of humanity—known 
India, comprising various racial stocks, professing 
different religions, speaking various languages,—lives 
in a miniature world, representing various climati 
conditions, striving for the realization of a comple 
me of values of life. “Modern India” should no 










adoption of a lop-sided one. It should only m 
viding in the modern set-up the means for actu 
ing the complete scheme of values. 


In other words, nationhood in the India of today’ 
оша mean a set-up of society in which every singl 
rson is provided with due opportunities for physi 
. mental, and spiritual advancement for the realis 
ion of dharma, artha, ката, and moksha. It is no 
at everyone will be forced to strive for the reali 
on of all the values; but the pattern of societ 
11 be such as to encourage and facilitate the pursui 
all of them. In India it is not the pattern o 
ciety that should determine the scheme of value 
` but the scheme of values that should determine th 
attern of society. New creative leadership wi 
emerge in India only on the basis of perfect under 
standing of this crucial point. 


. What is being sought in India today is the fulfil 
ment of some political dreams, but not the fulfilmen 
the life of the individual. This is why the spring. 
national energy have not been adequately respon 
sive to the call for heroic deeds. Neither Rightist 
scurantism nor Leftist epicureanism will possibly 
the trick in India. It is not modernization alone 
is the need. India's greatest need is the 
rrection of that grand national ideal which in 
vast sweep embraces the body and the soul, the 
country, and he world, time and "the timeless. 


` Without — note of this fact, we cannot 
determine who actually have been the builders of 
modern India. 'The Government of India's tentative 

t, headed by the name of Bankim Chandra 
latterjee, would indicate that in their view, Modern 
dia was born with the spelling of "Vande- 
aram,” ME пераш us is not une; Dr. B.. 














Pattabhi Sitaramayya exercised better judgment in 
this regard when he wrote in The History of the 
Congress (1935) : 


It was not merely the political forces and 
the sense of political subjection that gave birth 
to the Congress. The Congress doubtless had its 
political objectives, but it was also the organ and 
exponent of a movement of national renaissar.ce. 
For fifty years and more before the birth of the 
Congress, the leaven of national rejuvenation had 
been at work. In fact, national life in its 
protein aspects was in a state of ferment so early 
as in the time of Raja Rammohan Roy (1776- 
1833) who may, in one sense, be regarded as the 
prophet of Indian Nationalism and the Father 
of modern India. (P. 17). 


In any case, the list of names of the Builders of 
Modern India should be headed by the name of the 
“Father of the Modern India!” There is no reason 
why we should not all be agreed on this point. 


Now the question arises, from the time of Raja 
Rammohan Roy down to our day, who are to be 
considered the Builders of Modern India, and why 
should they be considered so? The selection of these 
names should depend on some clear rational princi- 
ple and based on historical facts. In consonance with 
the ideal concept of nationhod we have presented 
above, we suggest: 


(a) that they alone should be considered the 
Builders of Modern India, whose lives, works, 
and thoughts have creatively and bene- 
ficently influenced the people of India as a 
whole in their pursuit of the four purushar- 

` thas; dharma, artha, kama, and moksha ; 

(b) that for practical purposes, in this list only 
such names be included as may on the basis 
of facts be considered all-India figures, and 
not the provincial figures, though these also, 
in their locus, may have been very important ; 

(c) that for obvious reasons, the names of per- 
sons still alive should not be included; 

(d) that after due deliberation by a small, com- 
petent Commission, preferably composed of 
one Supreme Court Judge, one Vice-Chancel- 
lor, and a venerated Journalist, the entire 
list should be drawn up and published ; 

(e) that no provincial, linguistic, or zonal consi- 
deration should have anything to do with 
the selection, which should be made rigor- 
ously on the basis of the facts of history ; and 
if numerous nation-builders are found to 
have been from any one part of the country, 
no one need apologize to any one for recording 
that fact. 


If our suggestions are acceptable, the present 
one-sided list wil have to be enlarged to include the 
names of those who have creatively influenced the 
entire nation, either in regard to pursuit of liberation 
or righteousness or wealth, or such legitimate plea- 
sures of life as are unopposed to dharma. In such a 
list should be included the names of: 


(1) poets and artists who chastened the sensibi- 
lities of the nation, who inspired it with new 
ideas, created new patterns of beauty, taught 
people to discover a new meaning in life; 

(2) journalists who boldly and selflessly served 
the national cause and created a national 
spirit in the country ; 

(3) patriots and servants of the nation who 
made sacrifices and suffered for freeing the 
Motherland, and who later served the country 
selflessly ; 

(4) foreigners who adopted India as their 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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PIONEER Ш 
Dec.6:1958 
66,054 miles 

(estimate) 


THE SATELLITES 
ARE TELLING 


By PETER ANDREWS 


There is much more than prestige riding on 
the contest between the U.S. and Russia to 
get new satellites into orbit. These satellites 
are breaking through the barriers of know- 
ledge. The kind of facts these satellites are 
sending back is described in this article. 


SERIES of metallic pings comes 

in over a high frequency radio 

set in a laboratory in New Mexico 

miles of electronic tape 

are scanned in a university in 

Wisconsin a radar blip 

shows faintly on a screen in а 

tracking station in Hawaii. . . pe 

These and ' thousands more 

like them are the sights and sounds of the world’s 
most astonishing quest for knowledge. They are the 
sights and sounds of information coming from six 


[з United States satellites today orbiting the earth. 


Each day these satellites send back to earth more 
entific information than Sir Isaac Newton could 
ave mastered in a lifetime. 


5 If all satellites stopped cold tomorrow, scientists 
estimate it would take at least ten years to digest and 
catalogue all the data already available. К 
Sey Of eleven American satellites still orbiting in 
. Space six still have working communications systems 
that are relaying back information. They are 
Vanguard I, Explorer VII, Pioneer V, Tiros, Transit 
I-B and Midas II. The Soviet Union has three satel- 
lites in orbit. All are silent. 
What are our satellites telling? 
these sounds really mean? 
From the laboratories of the national aeronau- 
tics and space administration here are some of the 
resulis of U.S. programmes. 


FACE OF WORLD REDRAWN 


. Vanguard I, the oldest of the satellites still 
sending, has already redrawn the face of the world 
by showing the earth is not round as previously be- 
lieved, but is actually pear-shaped. 

TE + In less than three months after it was launched 
in October, 1959. Ernlorer VII sent back 300 miles ot 
 telemetered tape with information on trapped radia- 
d cosmic radiation showing a relationship 


" 


What do all 


"> 4 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Allantic Zean 


between activity on the sun and geomagnetic storms 
on earth. #: 

Although the sun-orbiting Pioneer V will tose 
its voice within a few weeks after this is written, it 
will have maintained contact with the earth at a 
distance 50 times greater than any previous vehicle . 
has done. The five watt radio was able to send infor- - 
mation from a distance of more than ten million 
miles from earth. Pioneer V has been able to give 
valuable data on solar activity and magnetic fields 
in space. 


Tiros, the weather satellite, has “opened a new 
era in meteorological observation," according to Dr. 
R. Е. Reichelderfer, Chief of the U.S. Weather Bureau. 

With its 400 photographs a day of the earth’s 
cloud cover, Tiros is giving man the first look at the - 
global problem of weather. У 


Transit I-B is the world's first navigational 
satellite. While the tracking of its orbital path is 
yielding useful data, Transit greatest gift to man 
is its use as a fixed star for navigational purposes. 
The present Transit is one of four planned by the 
navy to cover the world. i 


SPY-IN-THE-SKY 


' 

The big new Midas II, despite a reported teche 
nical breakdown, has proved the feasibility of a “spy- 
in-the-sky” satellite that can pick out a flying mis- 
sile with its infra-red sensor and r over 1,000 
Square miles a second as it orbits 300 miles over the - 
earth. 

U.S. space research through satellites has already 


rewritten many science books. 
Dr. James Van Allen made the first discove 
of the great radiation area surrounding the earth. 
Dr. Homer Newel, Space Sciences Director зї 





. been hailed by many scientists as man’s 


ET 


S4 pointed to an aspect of the satellite programme 
Often overlooked in the face of such spectacular 


- breakthroughs as the Van Allen discovery. 


"These satellite flights," he sald, "are turning 

a steady flow of information and results that 

üld gradually to an impressive advancement of 
mankind's:knowledge of the earth and outer space." 


Each.piece of information of the 8,000,000 sepa- 

te pleces of information a satellite can send in a 

single day: is just one particular. thing that one 

tellite happened to "see" in that one particular 
spot in space for one split second. 


` Each ‘observation must be matched against all 
other observations before the scientist can build a 
picture of -what is normal and what is abnormal in 


FAILURE A FABULOUS SUCCESS 


- "This is the case history of a failure that grew 
up to be one of the most successful satellites in his- 


- tory—the little, 3 1/4-pound Vanguard I. 


Born in misery after three months of futile 
tempts by the U.S. Navy, Vanguard I went into 
orbit on March 17, 1958. By March 18 it had flashed 
ck а, _ Significant scientific discovery. Today Van- 
rd is still sending back valuable information. 
ha Tite. ;span of 200 to 1,000 years, Vanguard has 
finest 
evement in space. 


Et Dr. Jóhn Hagen, mastermind of the grapefruit- 

Sized satellite, was able to report that on its very 
56 orbit Vanguard had shown by the modulations 
its signals the presence of eddying currents in the 
rth's magnetic field. The discovery of these cur- 
ts sent scientists hustling back to their notebooks 
-Teadjust many of their basic figures. 


The tiny Vanguard has a remarkably steady 
tal path and has only shortened its orbit by 14 

miles in th past two years. Because of its high deg- 
of dependability, Vanguard has been the “bell- 
er” satellite for checking calculations and track- 
EON. 


` After 'shooting fixes on the stable Vanguard, 
Кы of -the U.S. Army Map Service had to throw 
out many of their old charts and redo them, using 
е new and accurate data from Vanguard. Pacitic 
nds were relocated hundreds of yards and in some 
s miles from their previous toca tians on naviga- 

hal maps. : 


` After. fnore than a month of steady orbiting - 


used served up the first clue to what was to 
rove to bei a major scientific discovery. 


Every юпсе іп а while Vanguard would drag. It 
very slight, but quite noticeable to the alert 
hers vg earth. | 


-After ` — moye than 2,000 orbits, scientists 
able to draw a pattern of the drag—like a little 
jdn а wagon scuffing his foot. 


eff cure had believed for generations, the 
ld was an almost perfect sphere flattened at both 
of the poles, the force of gravity should affect the 
tellite equally over both polar caps. 
But this wasn't happening. 


ACCURATE PICTURE OF EARTH 


By January, Vanguard had made more than 
00 orbits and the mystery was solved. From an 
tude of almost 2,500 Ms 


Vanguard 1 gave man | 


his first accurate picture of the earth's surface and 


the old “round sphere" theory. was filed away with 
the host of man's other previous misconceptions. 
Scientists discovered the earth actually is pear- 
shaped with a 50-foot bulge at the North Pole and an 
almost equal flattening at the South Pole. 

All of this would have been pleasing to Christo- 
pher Columbus, who, no matter what your history 
teacher told you, never said the world was round. In 
thé 15th century, without giving his reasons or 
offering any proof he described the earth by saying: 

"It is not round in the way they have written, 
except it has the shape of a pear that is very round 
except it would have a stem where it is higher.’ 


NO ACADEMIC NICETY 


This 50-foot change in the earth’s shape is not 
just an academic nicety. It determines the level of 
our oceans and strikes at the heart of our theories 
about the internal structure of the earth. 

Robert Jastrow, Chief of the Theoretical Divi- 
sion of the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, says the shift is enough to pull up the level of 
the seas by 50 feet over an area the size of ` the 
Atlantic ocean. 

The discoveries of Vanguard are also ~ forcing 
Scientists to abandon their theories of the plasticity 
of the earth's crust and lean toward assumptions of 
a more rigid structure than previously believed possi- 
ble. } 

While scientists plot the myriad data from Van- 
guard, its solar batteries continue to.draw life from 
the sun to prolong the satellite's usefulness and make 
Vanguard I the biggest bargain in space 

When the American! “spy-in-the-sky” satellite, 
Midas II, went into orbit on May 24, it scored three 
firsts in the inevitable comparison picture between 
the space programmes of the U.S.* and the Soviet 
Union. ; 

Despite technical difficulties that will prevent 
Midas from being as fully tested. as honed. the 
5,000-pound vehicle stil is credited with opening a 
new chapter in the space age. 

The U.S. Air Force claims the following firsts 
for its Midas 11: 


WARNING AGAINST MISSILES 


It is the first missile-detection satellite in orbit. 
It is the first vehicle to prove the feasibility of a 
space station that will be able to provide an almost 
instant warning system against missiles. 

Unlike all other satellites, which were elther un- 
stabilized and tumble freely in orbit or are fixed to 
some point in space, the Midas has been stabilized 
in relation to earth. This means instead of spinning 
like a ball. the Midas is able to keep its infra-red 
sensor detection device always pointed at the earth. 

The Midas has also given many Western officials 
hope that a key has been found to an “open skies” 
inspection system that may eliminate any chance of 
missile attack or general nuclear war. 

With the launching of Midas coming only a 
little more than a week after the Soviet launching of 
10,000-pound Sputnik IV, American scientists have 
noted the two vehicles are quite typical of the types 
of programmes the two nations have been conducting 
since Sputnik I first streaked across the heavens in 
October, 1957. 

The Russians in putting up ‘the heavier Sputnik 
have won another weight-lifting contest and have 
shown their ability to get greater thrust than Ameri- 
can efforts. | 
- American scientists, оп the other hand, have 

shown a high degree of ability in the field of electro- 
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Napoleon spent his last days as a British prisoner in the island of St. Helena off the West African Coast 
in the Atlantic. The photo shows the inside of the room occupied by him in the home of his tears. 


NAPOLEON THOUGHT OF EVERYTHING - 


By SUZANNE 


HE exhibitions held at the Invali- 
des are always events of interest 
in Paris. They are invariably de- 
voted to Napoleon, which in itself 
is reason enough not to worry 
about their success, The fascina- 
tion shown concerning the destiny 
of this extraordinary man is 
' unique, and, far from dying down, 
it is tending. to redouble in intensity. 


If you intend to visit the Emperor, it is a good 
idea to decide to do so early in the morning so as to 
avoid the inevitable crowd which gathers as the day 
wears on. This way you can have private interview 
with the souvenirs and portraits of  Napoleon's 
family. Nevertheless, you will find that the large 
hall of honour on the first floor overlooking the 
Esplanade rapidly becomes filled with a public ani- 
mated by a fever of historical curiosity. Just the 
other day when,I wzs there, I came across two nuns 
in their wide bonnets excitedly going from езе dis- 
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NORMAND 


play to the next; and not merely whiling away the 
time either. 

What, then, is presented in this new exhibition? 
How does it differ from preceding ones? Its very 
title gives some indication of this difference: THE 
HERITAGE. Emphasis is placed on all that the Pre- 
mier Consul and Emperor left to us in the way of 
institutions. In brief, the organization of the State 
in which we are still living. 


This could be a dull subject, but the very fact 
that Napoleon is the central figure adds life and 
vitality to the cause. Moreover, the organizers of 
this retrospective (The Association for the Encour- 
aging of Napoleonic Studies) have above all tried to 
make as vivid, colourful and passionate as possible 
this collection of austere decrees. 


SIMPLICITY OF NAPOLEON'S COSTUMES - 


As one enters he is greeted by two’ costumes. 
The first cne is the one worn by the Premier Cón- 
sul Chich has been offered by the city of Lyons 
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where the most beautiful French silk is made. This 
costume is of orange silken velvet, braided and 
embroidered with gold. In addition there is the 
famous gray great-coat worn by the Emperor. It is 
well known that he had no taste for pageantry as 
far as his own ‘clothes: were concerned. 


“One has to Have a lot:of self-respect to be so 
simply dressed” he used to remark with good 
humour during the gala evenings at the court amidst 
the women covered with diamonds and the men 
decked out in satin and velvelt while he · strolled 


about in his heroic little guaid's uniform, 
Here, it is but a simple matter to envision the 





it is well known that Napoleon had.no-taste for 
pageantry as’ far as his own ‘clothes were 
concerned. wet the ‘dress:of the First. Consul and 
emperor when presented: by citizens must be 
gorgeous: the» photo. shows the dress which the 
town of Lyon presented was in silk ‘and velvet. 


Жайын: 


painted. portrait of a prefect in his most splendid 
finery, covered with làce, with. satin and with fea- 
thers. And so the history of the prefectoral admi- 
nistration, which came into being in 1800, became 
astonishingly spectacular. 


INAUGURATOR OF INSTITUTIONS — 


Was there anything that this devil ‘of à. man 
did not think of? Everything which today seems so 
natural to us began at this time. The State Council 
was created, as was the Bank. of France — both of 
them. in 1800: The Concordat was promulgated ‘in 
1801, and the Civil Code in 1804. The Court of 
Accounts followed in 1807. Then came the establish- 
ment of various sects, Such as the integration into 
the nation of the Protestants and Jews. The univer- 
sity system was reorganized in-41808. АП of these 
events are shown us by way;of the personalities 
pictured on the walls of the hall of honour, and we 
have the feeling that they are on the verge of step- 
ping. down and explaining things in person to us. 
These letters, these ‘famous signatures, these plans 
and ‘eyeryday objects have taken on the dignity of 
souvenirs and documents. 


And the Legion of Honour? We have to go back 
to 1802 to celebrate its birth. This institution merits 
a special show case, and it has it. There is a simple, 
heavy, gold necklace hung against folds of black 
velvet, with. crossed tricolour flags behind. 


NEW STYLES OF LADIES’ DRESS 


For the famous Houses of Education reserved 
for officer's daughters, іп addition to the portrait of 
the- Superintendant, Madame Campan, we have the 
privilege of seeing some of the dolls. History shows us 
that these young ladies from Saint-Denis, from Les 
Loges and from Ecouen did not merely indulge in 
useless frivolities, but rather that they were dressed 
in a very long and ample black dress, with an orange 
belt and ribbons, all of which was topped off with 
a bonnet which fastened under the chin. A rapid 
comparison with today shows us that the bonnet has 
been replaced by the permanent wave, and young 
girls now wear blue skirts which leave their legs un- 
covered. Styles do change. 


Concerning the Concordat, and Pope Pius VII's 
stay in Paris, we are shown the famous Paternoster 
in five hundred languages which was printed for the 
Holy Father under his very eyes by the Royal Print- 
ing House. 

Finally, while Napoleon I left us with the orga- 
nization of the State, his nephew, Napoleon III, just 
one century ago brought us three departments which 
at-various periods in their mottled histories had been 
separated from France. We owe it to ourselves to 
integrate them into this “Heritage of the House. of 
2onaparte Which Became Imperial France." 


EARLDOM OF NICE & TWO SAVOIES 


These departments are, of course, the Earldom 
of Nice and the two Savoies. Here again are many 
decrees, resolutions and dispatches; but there are 
also some radiant pictures of these two regions which 
are particularly favoured by nature and which make 
up the last territorial expansion of France reaching 
to the natural boundary formed by the Alps. 

The show case devoted to Nice is topped off by 
a charming bust of the little Imperial Prince whose 
destiny was so tragic. 


Two of his dresses from 1860 when he was 
four years old are moving relics of his presence, one 
in light blue and the other with English embroidery. 

In 1792, after many vicissitudes, Nice was made 
part of France: Then, the fall of the Empire saw its 
annexation to the Sardinian States. The two Savoies 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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PRINCESS MARGARET SETTLING INTO HER FIRST HOME 


By ANNE COLERIDGE 


;RITAIN'S Princess · Margaret 18 
"settling down'to-a marriage; which 
promises to be as unusual and un- 
conventional. (by: Royal standards, 
that is) as was her choice of a 
husband. 
` The, Princess. and. Tony. Arms- 
troñg- -Jones are setting up -house 
poer in “their little Grace and Favour 
residence -at <10, \ Kensington Palace, while their 
friends——and the rest of London Society— watch for 
signs ofthe wind of change which seems destined to 
blow through that gece little group known as 
“The Margaret Set.’ p 





Tony’ 8 — cronies are not quite so exclusive, 
but they too are waiting for. some, kind of, hint as to 
whether hoya efipible fabis ter TPT Me ider the 
new гелери Tek paket ЫП n 

4 

: Some of Tony's friends are ‘already known to 
Margaret: «In. fact, ‘Her lady-in-waiting Lady Eliza- 
beth Cavendish:-started the romantic ball rélling by 
inviting, them: both to a cocktail party she gave at 
her home just/over ã year ago.) But some of the 
others are’ definitely Chelsea-Bohemians, addicted to 
strange clothes—and strange habits. 


These, it seems, are to be. discreetly dropped, 


partly at. Tony's. own wishes- since ће has 

quite a. taste for living like. a king. He thinks jt is 
"quite. wonderful’ to ring a bell and have a liveried 
footman appear from nowhere to do his bidding. And 
sweaters and slacks are strictly or chores around the 
house these days, 


„INTEREST - т 


The pattern ‘of thé Аула : 
is not quite clear. as. yet, \but-it~ seems likely that 
Margaret will ‘want to réalize her ambition to become 
a London hostess withtan exclusive little salon. And 
since the ‘princess and the former photographer share 
a pessionate interest in’ the arts, it follows that 
their new circle of friends will be, drawn principally 
from The Writers’ and Artists’ Yearbook, апа Who's 
Who in the Théater—with .a-sprinkling of high-class 
photographers, and interior decorators on Ње David 
Hicks Lady ‘Pamela (Mountbatten). level. 


London's “little season,” which starts in the fall, 
when ,people retunt: from holidays will probably see 
many intimate/soirees in ‘the drawing room at No. 
10, where:the accent will be on enlightened conversa- 
tion on.the' theater; the arts (including, af course, 
photography) ‘and: literature: { 

Both Margaret and Tony love meeting and talk- 
ing to people, and Tony фз never happier than when 
holding forth to an audience . on one of the pany, 
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subjects in which he is interested. He is an excellent 


conversationalist with a provocative style, and 
belfleves that “good conversation is more stimulating 
than champagne." 

Margaret loves to hear him talk, and often sits 
on a cushion on the floor, hands clasped around her 
knees, just listening to him. — Ex 

There's not much time for this at present, how- 
ever, Since both of them are busy adding touches of 
fheir own personalities to their first home. 

Number 10, Kensington Palace is the smallest 
and least private house ever occupied by British 
royalty. New iron security railings have been erected 
outside, but visitors to the London Museum, next 
door, can peek across and get a good look at the 
house as they go in. 


VIEW OF NEWLYWEDS' HOME 


The number of people visiting the room in which 
Queen Victoria spent much of her time as a child 
has suddenly rocketed—not so much because of an 
increasing interest in the old queen, but because you 
get * Lot view of the newlyweds’ home from 

Number 10 is a tall red-brick Georgian building 
on three floors. The main reception-cum-drawing 


pa room, decorated in modernistic white and gilt wood, 


with an ornate chandelier and a marble fireplace, is 
on the ground floor. On the first floor there are three 
bedrooms, each with its own bathroom, which have 
been arranged as a suite for the couple, On the 
second floor are the quarters for the seven servants, 
headed by Cronin the butler, hired because of his 
attitude of “respect without servility." 

Cronin was formerly with American Ambassador 
John Hay Whitney, and represents an unusual de- 
parture in Royal custom, Normally Palace-trained 
servants are used exclusively for domestic staff since 
they are already schooled in "Palace ways." 

The house also has a small, walled garden, 

Margaret has complained that the house is too 
small. "It’s just like a doll's house," she said when 


‘she wanted 


of Rosse gave them (at Tony's request) a valuable 
Regency four-poster bed as a wedding gift, e 

They also have several] Chinese blackwood tables, 
and a cabinet of rich blue and green Florentine glass, 
sent to her as wedding gifts, She saw the latter in 
an antique shop in Chelsea one day and took a fancy 
to it on the spot. Later when her friends asked what 
as a wedding present, She told them 
about the glass. 

Margaret has had special cabinets made to house 
her enormous collection of records. She is a great 
jazz fan, and the collection is mainly this style of 
music, but there are also many classical records and 
ballet music as well as sophisticated and “clever” 


` discs, like Tom Lehrer's "sick songs." 


Since the Caribbean honeymoon the collection 
has increased by about 40 records of calypso music 
and West Indian steel bands which she brought back. 

Her library, which includes novels, poetry and 


-. biographies, also takes up quite a lot of room. 


Tony is neither a music lover or a bookworm, 
but the small occasional table in the drawing room is 
always piled high with social, art and fashion maga- 
zines—and Tony reads the fashion periodicals as 
keenly as Margaret. 

Tony also fancies himself as an amateur chef, 
and on the cook’s night out, both of them frequently 
invade the kitchen to prepare the evening meal. 
Tony’s specialities are stuffed baked potatoes, goul- 
ash, omelettes and a special rice pudding, while 
Margaret prides herself on her coftee, grilled steaks 
and scrambled eggs, 


TONY’S FUTURE 


So far, the young couple are faced with only one 
problem; that of Tony’s future. He’s an active young 
man who won't take kindly to an idle life, But be- 
cause they are provided for under the Civil Lists, the 
members of the Royal Family are not permitted to 
undertake any commercial work or receive money for 
their own use from Such activities. 

This, of course, is understandable since there 18 
always the danger of unserupulous people trying to 


E she first saw it. (I f i 

4 as a nursery for ut ا‎ built by George I. cash in on the Royal connections. 

P It is believed that the young couple will not stay But it is also one of the reasons Tony cannot 
__ | there long, and are intending to look around for а join the family stock-broking firm of Messels, (The 
_ larger house in London, as well as a country other reason is that, as Tony himself confesses “I’m 
E residence. — not a bowler-hat nine-to-five man.’’) 

^. . For the present, a suite at Windsor Royal Lodge, This problem is giving the Royal Family heada- 
the official country house of Queen Mother Elizabeth ches of a kind they have never before experienced. 
has been put over to their exclusive use. They spend Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip were not exactly 
most weekends there, and, weather permitting, swim overjoyed at Margaret's decision to marry Armstrong- 
` nthe blue tiled open air pool by the rose garden, Jones, but since he is her choice, they have accepted 
99 Meanwhile, though, they are busy arranging him and now are doing their best to fit the former 
^ things to their taste at Kensington Palace. At Tony's photographer into the Royal picture. 





request, all the decorating of walls and woodwork, 
has been done in plain ivory-white, because he feels 


it provides a much better background for the colour 


schemes of carpets, curtains and furniture. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF FAN 


` Топу is a keen do-it-yourself fan, and he's al- 
ready at work fitting extra shelves, doing decorative 
woodwork and odd biis of fancy paintwork. In her 
free time, Margaret puts on an overall and gloves— 


` she's very fussy about her hands—to mix paints 
and generally give Tony a hand. The former photo- 


her was constantly redecorating hi. old base- 


. grap : — = : 
ment studio in Pimlico, and when she visited him, 


She often lent a hand, She seemed to like having him 
order her around too. 

The .furniture at Number 10 is all antique, of 
course, to suit the house, Margaret has brought her 
Regency mahogany desk, her pink satin bedroom 

‚ her collection of chiga and small silver pieces 
from Clarence House. Tony’s mother, the Countess 
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So the question of his future employment із 
thrashed out regularly every Sunday—over tea at 
Windsor Castle. Royal family matters are always 
discussed at tea-time, 

Tony studied architecture at Cambridge, but 
didn't stay at the University long enough to take a 
degree. And apart from his photographie experience, 
he has no other qualifications, The directors of the 
Cunard Line have asked him to be one of the deco- 
rators for the new Queen liners—although his 
interior decorating experience is not believed to have 
extended beyond the limits of his two-room studio 
fiat in Pimlico. £ бз 

However, Tony seems to have allowed Margaret 
to interest him in some of the Royal hobbies. He has 
been to race meetings, where Margaret : instructed 
him in the mysteries of "studying form", and also 
has placed an order for sporting guns, with a well- 
known West End firm. He has done only a little 
shooting, when visiting his mother's home in Ireland, 

oral or Sandringham, - 
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will be expected to join the other men at the butts. 

Tony is still keen on photography however, When 
he helped with the moving in to Number 10, he 
carried his cameras in personally. He took a film of 
their honeymoon in the Caribbean, and has shown it 
to the Royal Family at Windsor. 

It is said to be an excellent film, and his re- 
corded commentary "very lively", 


Margaret carries out most of her public engage- 
ments alone. Tony is known to have no taste for 
them although he does escort her to evening func- 
tions. In any case, Margaret has no really important 
duties these days. Queen Elizabeth has cancelled аг- 
rangements for her to visit Nigeria in the fall, and 
decided that Princess Alexandra should go instead. 
CAlexandra already is superceding Margaret in many 
aspects of public and official life.) 


QUESTION LEFT IN ABEYANCE 


The title question has been left in abeyance for 
the present, and it is likely that nothing will be don? 
for some time, unless Princess Margaret becomes 
pregnant. In that case the Queen would create Tony 
&t least an Earl, and probably a Duke, so that the 
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10, Kensington Palace, new home of Princess Margaret and Tony Armstrong - Jones. 


child could have a title accordingly. —Boy would be 
rd—girl Lady—Armstrong-Jones. 

The couple don’t haye to worry overmuch about 
money, since Margaret receives an income of £15,000 
from the State (it was raised from £6,000 on her 
marriage) and also has a private fortune estin=ted 
at between £100,000 and £200,000 from legacies. 
She also has a valuable collection of jewellery, in- 
cluding a £20,000 pink diamond she was given when 
she visited the John Williamson diamond mize in 
Tanganyika in 1957. 

Tony has a modest income from family money 
and royalties from his photographs, and the couple 
have five cars; two Rolls Royces - one a wedding 
present-a Morris Mini-Minor, a gift to Tony from 
the British Motor Corporation, an Austin Metro- 
politan, also a wedding gift, and Tony’s old Borg- 
ward. When they go anywhere, Tony always drives. 
Margaret can, but prefers him to do it. 

Since their marriage, one striking change has 
come over these two young people. Margaret has 
become less fashion conscious - almost careless - 
about her dress, She was seen going into Number 10. 

(Continued on Next Page) 





. CHINESE AGGRESSION 


(Continued from page 20) 
bine themselves into this international organisation 


Я ` for peace, and any formulation of foreign policy 


which seeks to escape from the responsibilities which 
U.N. Membership imposes would be utterly ruinous. 
And if Pandit Nehru has chosen the paths of peace, 
I for one fail to find any the least flaw in it. If 
Chinese aggression is not vacated soon, it is not India 


but the U.N. which will be humiliated; for Article 24 . 


of the U.N. Charter categorically states — 

1. In order to ensure prompt and effective 
action by the United Nations, its Members confer 
on the Security Council primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and 
security, and agree that in carrying out its duties 
under this responsibility the Security Council acts 
on their behalf. 


NEHRU’S EIGHTH WONDER 
That being so, Pandit Nehru’s foreign policy will 
probably achieve the eighth wonder of the world— 
e grand spectacle of both the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. jointly fighting the Chinese menace in the 
Himalayan region of India, and make Red China bow 
down to the dictates of peace and security uttered 
and enforced under the grand auspices of the United 
Nations. 


Sceptics might call this an over-simplification of 
the India-China issue, and a mere wishful thinking 
on the part of the present writer, but while I cannot 


- be too much sure about Russia making common cause 


15 


extreme  self-humiliation, 


with America and other Members of the U.N. in 
defence of India's just and legitimate rights, I can 
pretty well predict that the Chinese menace offers the 


` biggest challenge to the United Nations, to America 


and to Russia in particular; and if China can still 


have her own way it is only meet and proper that 
the U.N. also should go the way of its predecessor, I 
“mean, the League of Nations which, unable to meet 


the challenge of the times, had to be dissolved and 
to court an ignoble end. 


The issue of the Chinese invasion on the nor- 
thern frontier of India clearly then is an issue bet- 
ween the U.N. and the New China, not solely between 
India and the invader. The Soviet Union, in clear 
recognition of the obligations as a Member of the 
United Nations and in fuli appreciation of the extre- 
mely delicate situation, has already declared her 
neutrality in the prevailing India-China dispute, and 
has expressed sincere hope and good wishes for an 
amicable and peaceful settlement of the matter. To 
secure Soviet neutrality in a dispute where Com- 
munist China is a party is undoubtedly a unique 
achievement of India’s foreign policy. But mere 


neutrality is not enough; actual participation of the 


USSR. is not wholly beyond the bounds of reality, 
and may very well happen to put an end to the 
Chinese intransigence. For no Member of the United 
Nations — neither the U.S.A. nor the U.S.S.R.—can 
fford to allow another, far less, a non-member coun- 


try, however friendly the latter may be, to flout with 
` impunity the authority of the U.N. without courting 


and even more, without 


- disturbing the present posture of world relations, 


which is dangerous for them all. Considerations such 
as these lehd not only theoretical adequacy, but also 
practical wisdom to the foreign policy of India, which 
in fact, albeit much maligned, deserves not only praise 
but emulation by all peace-loving nations. Those who 
condemn Nehru's foreign policy would do well to 
judge it in perspective to impart a sense of reality 
about what they think and feel about the Govern- 
ment of India vis-a-v 

present-da; 


SATELLITES 


(Continued from Page 86) 


nic engineering, instrumentation and miniaturization 
by throwing up a satellite to do more sophisticated 
jobs than any known Soviet vehicle. 

Dr. Homer Newell, Director of Space Sciences for 
The National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
lists the following firsts in American sounding roc- 
ket, satellite and space probe research programmes: 

— First detailed photos of solar ultra-violet spec- 
trum, 

— First photo of complete tropical storm. 

— First detection of X-rays in high atmosphere. 

— Discovery of the Van Allen radiation belt, 

— First achievement of an elementary communi- 
cations satellite in "seore" which broadcast the voice 
of President Eisenhower while orbiting around the 
earth. 


— First navigational satellite in Transit 1-Б. 
Dr. Newell added: 

"The United States programme has produced 
hundreds of research papers and reports giving re- 
sults on the pressure, temperature, density, winds and 
composition of the upper atmosphere, the ionosphere, 
{һе earth's magnetic field; the aurora and air glow; 
cosmic rays; micrometeors; solar radiations; and 
ultra-violet astronomy.” 

The secrecy of most of the Soviet operations 
make a direct comparison difficult, Newell said, but 
their 20 known tests with dogs and other animals 
being sent aloft and recovered shows considerable 
Russian work in biologica] research areas. 

They have also made a series of spectacular firsts 
including the first satellite, first satellite to hit the 
moon, first pictures of the far side of the moon, first 
recovery of live animals and first long-range commu- 
nications satellite. 


ADVANCEMENT COMPARED 


In comparing the relative stages of advance- 
ment of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. in space research, 


Dr. Newell made the following estimates: 


In upper air research both appear to be about 
even while the U.S. holds a definite edge in research 
on atmosphere below 200 miles. The Soviets appear 


to be way behind on solar research but way ahead on ~ 


the biological experiments, 

The Russians have learned more ful how to 
eject instrumented packages from their satellites 
than U.S. have. But the U.S. has carried telemetering 
and tracking techniques much further than the So- 
viets. 
In deep space probe work the U.S.S.R. has a 
definite lead by virtue of its thrust capability. The 
U.S., however, has a more integrated and broader 
based programme and as a result is moving ahead 
on all areas without trying to crash through a parti- 
cular problem at the expense of the general space 
programme. е 


PRINCESS MARGARET 


(Continued from Previous Page) 


one day with her coat open and flapping, and 
wearing sandals! Tony, on the other hand, has be- 
come much more sober. Sweaters and coloured slacks 
are out, and it’s nothing but morning dress on official 
occasions and dark, Saville Row suits for less formal 
wear. Margaret used to set злу hair fashions, апа 
would sometimes change her hair style twice in one 
week. But she’s, kept her latest hairstyle for well 


‘over а month now, 
— 





Meaning Of Immortality ` 
in Upanisads & Vedanta 


By Dr. ANIMA SEN GUPTA, M.A., PH.D. 


he word *Ímmortality" generally 

refers to the eternity of the soul 

which does not come to an end 

when the body dies, The body be- 

longs to this mortal world but not 

the soul, So, even when & body 

dies, the soul that resides in it, 

continues its existence either here 

: or elsewhere where joy and misery 

result according to its own deserts, Immortality, 

thus, follows as a necessary consequence of the 
Upanisadie premise: the soul is eternal, 


NOT A DOGMATIC CONCEPT 


The eternality of the soul is also not a dogmatic 
assumption of the ancient Indian philosophy. The soul, 
according to traditional Hindu philosophy, refers to 
the principle of consciousness in living beings and 
this consciousness seems to be fundamenta] in the 
sense that with its help alone, everything in the 
universe becomes known to us. Even the sun' and the 
moon which scatter light to reveal objects, cannot 
be known or cognised without consciousness, 


This principle of consciousness has not been 
identified with intellect owing to the fact that 
intellectual modifications undergo changes уа these 
changes presuppose some unchangeable principle as 


; ^ the basis: otherwise, different mental states happen- 


^. ing in different points of time, cannot be united in 
the total experience of a single person. 


: Consequently, memory, recognition ete, which is 

` concerned with facts happening at different times. 
cannot be satisfactorily explained, This underlying 
and uniting principle is the soul or pure conscious- 
ness which reveals all changing modifications of the 
intellect and makes them appear as objects, 


So "intellect" falls on the Side of the object and 
not on the side of the subject or consciousness, The 
revelation of intellectua] modifications as objects is 
a fact of experience, and therefore, these modifica- 
tions which need a revealing principle other than 
— cannot be regarded as fundamental or 

ate. 


So pure consciousness is ultimate and not the 
intellect, This pure consciousness із self-revealing 


and it never becomes an object of cognition like the · 


"various modifications of the intellect, Since the soul 
or the principle of pure consciousness ів the knower 
of all sorts of worldly experiences, it із unchange- 
н te one who is in change, cannot perceive 


individual must continue to exist at different pe! 
of time and must have a belief in his personal i 
tity. The soul is, therefore, unchangeable 
permanent. 


Now, this unchangeability of the soul leads 
the assumption of dts eternality, If a thing is 
changeable, that means it is trans-tempora] OF 
eternal. [This ete nature of the soul is its essen- - 
tial ch ег, althqugh in its worldly life, thi 
character is hidden ‚from us owing to be gle 
ignorance. To gain back this eternality 

із to become Immo 
gs ofthe world are change- 
able and mortal It is only the soul which is ulti- 
changeable and therefore both eternal and | 


SELF-REALISATION : 
Immortality is, thus, synonymous with selfs 


realisation. emancipation or liberation, It is because - 
amritatvg refers to self-realisation which can be ! 
only through wisdom and meditation as explained 
Yajnavalkya in reply to  Maitrey's question 
there iş’ never any prospect of Immortality through 
wealth or worldly materials, 
nashastivitteneti) 


(amritatvasya tW . 


Worldly gains and worldly enjoyments are of use — 
to us only in this empirical life, They cannot lead us 
to self-realisation or Immortality. It is only 
studying scriptures and by following the instructions 
of the scriptures in the worldly life that a man cam 
remove all sorts of impurities from his mind @ 
with a mind thus purified, he is able to have 
direct experience of Immortality which is the supreme - 
goal of his life. Immortal life is, thus, the free and 
true life of the spirit which the spirit gains back - 
when the artificial connection with the worldly-lif 
er its false sense of identity with mind and body 
completely destroyed. 


TWO FORMS OF IMMORTALITY 


Such Immortality, however, may he 
persona! or impersonal. Both the forms have 
described in the Upanisads as a result of whi 
Vedanta opinion has developed in two different mans - 
ners. The believers in persona] immortality hold th 
when the soul regains its true form, it is lifted 
the region of God and lives in His const: 
companionship. 


In the Chhandogya Upanisad, for example, it 
been stated that an immortal individual is 
the region of God whom he has worshipped 
devotio: iore ang espect: in the abode of 


rier 
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AMRITA BAZAR PATRI 


1 Upenisad says that one enjoys immortality, when by 
becoming pure, he lives in the pleasant companion- 

ір of God who is the Highest Reality, All these 
passages advocate personal immortality, 






































` According to the theory of personal immortality, 

liberated soul on attaining an immorta] life, loses 
its natural body and appears in its own divine form 

id divine character. In this stage, the soul becomes 
completely free from the influences of all his virtues 
and vices and becomes similar to God in respect of 
its nature as Pure Consciousness, (Mundaka 3.1.3.). 


Liberation, however, does not mean emergence of 
any new quality. The sou] being free from the de- 
fects of ignorance, gains back its natura] luminosity 

id shines forth in its own immortal glory. This 
ype of personal immortality has been advocated by 
anuja and his followers who believe in the 
tial difference between the individual soul and 


IMPERSONAL IMMORTALITY 


` There are other passages in the Upanisads which 
ay very well be interpreted in favour of an 1m- 
personal immortality. In the Brhad Upanisad, for 
example, it has been stated that the rivers when 
wing into the sea, lose their different names and 
rms and become one with the sea, In the Mundaka 
Upanisad, it has been stated that a liberated soul 
mes mingled after death with the whole universe. 
these passages have been interpreted by 
ara to mean “absorption in Brahman”, 


Samkara believes that the individual self is in 
ty identical with Brahman. It is ignorance that 
3 this truth from a man’s View and makes him 
ar as a limited person, When through long and 

С ed study of the Vedanta, the individua] directly 
realises the truth that the soul is identical with 
rahman, it ceases to have an independent per- 
ionality of its own. The individual soul then becomes 
Truth or merges in the Truth. One who knows 
ahman, becomes Brahman which is sat, cit and 


. 


IMMORTALITY—A BLISS 


"This immortal state has also been described 1n 
Vedanta as a state of infinite bliss, According to 
mkara, Brahman is existence, consciousness and 
Ss. Since the soul is identical with Brahman, it is 
jo unlimited consciousness and bliss, . Therefore, 
en the soul gains back its true nature aud 1З 
rged in Brahman, it becomes amrita, ananda or 


` Thus, if the word amrita is understood to mean 
highest form of happiness, then also it has 
ference to the soul and the highest reality, The 
ng that gives us highest pleasure is the soul, be- 
use we find that a worldly-object becomes dear to 
person only when it is related to his soul, Wealth, 
' owned by me does not give me any pleasure, The 
huge bank balance of a stranger is no cause for joy 
o me. I shall, however, feel pleased if the cash is 
posited in my name. 
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husband not for the sake of the wife, my dear, 
but it is for his own sake that she is dear", 


Now, since a thing becomes pleasant and 
desirable by getting related to the soul, the soul 
must be of infinite bliss, Otherwise, it would not 
have been possible for the soul to make pleasant 
anything that gets related to it, Therefore, even if 
by amrita, we mean bliss or happiness then also the 
word applies to the soul, 


From this sense of amrita, too, the indestructibi- 
lity and eternality of the soul can be derived, A 
thing that is destructible cannot be an object of 
infinite pleasure because of its destructible nature. 
The highest form of love can only have for its 
object an eternal entity which can never serve as the 
never-ending source of pleasure, The object of 
highest love cannot be materia] for a material object 
is dependent on consciousness for its manifestation 
and as such is inferior to consciousness. 


That which is of an inferior nature cannot give 
us the highest form of pleasure when the superior 
one is also present. The soul, being of the nature of 
consciousness, is therefore amrita or the object of 
the highest form of love. It is also independent and 
as such is self-revealing. It does not depend on any- 
thing else for its existence or revelation, 


STATE OF LIBERATION 


In fact, Samkara has admitted that the state of 
liberation is not only a state of non-duality but it 
is also a state of blissful existence, According to 
Ramanuja, however, the state of liberation is a 
state of dual existence - if considered ontologically. 
But psychologically, due to the presence of love, the 
individual soul feels as if it hag become one with 
God. This consciousness of union and constant 
companionship with HIM is. the source of infinite 
bliss to the liberated soul 


God is immeasurable amrita and the sorl is also 
amrita. 


Hence the state of liberation which is a state of 
communion between God and the individual sou] is 
also а state of infinite bliss and happiness, The in- 
dividual soul is eompletely immersed in the enjoy- 
ment of the bliss or amrita of God which is the 
Truest and the Highest self, In fact, Divine Love is 
nothing but the immortal bliss of emancipation and 
Spiritual freedom. 


When we reflect carefully on the idea of Im- 
mortality, we come to realise that on the evidence 
of the gradual expansion of the soul in different 
stages of our worldly-life, we can reasonsbly believe 
in its eternal existence extending beyond the barriers 
of space and time. 


EXPANSION OF SELF 


A child, for example, has a vague consciousness 
of self. The self of the child remains confined to the 
body only and cannot even be indentified with other 
members of the family. In this state, the self re- 
mains confined to the present time only and cannot 
stretch itself to cover the future. The child is con- 
scious of the present needs and never tries to make 
provision for the future. When the child grows into 
а boy, the soul becomes more expanded. The boy can 
identify himself with his brothers, sisters, school 
friends etc: although ihe is incapable of thinking of 


remote future, he can, do so with regard to near 
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` BUILDERS OF MODERN INDIA - 


(Continued from page 84) 

motherland and placed at her feet their 
РА everything ; 
^ (5) pioneers and investigators who introduced 

*- ‘the study of the sciences and inculeated the 

` spirit of research in the country, and opened 

‘> the ways for the inflow of knowledge from 
the outside world; 

(8) path-layers for modern industry and com- 
merce who taught the nation how to create 
wealth and improve the national economy ; 

(7) scientists, savants and philosophers whose 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake incul- 
cated a noble habit in the country and placed 
it on the jntellectual map of the world ; 
educationists who introduced various systems 
of education; 
social reformers and altruists who fought 
various evils of society, worked for raising the 
submerged masses and improving the status 
and lot of women; 


prophets, saints, sages, and religious leaders, 
who held before the nation the spiritual 
concept of life, helped people to move 
Godward, and opened the ways for Sharing 
with the world India's invaluable spiritual 
heritage. 

It is not our intention to furnish a list of names 
here. We are only suggesting the criteria for choos- 
ing the names for a comprehensive list which should 
be drawn up by the national Commission suggested. 
The Commission should not be a ponderous, expen- 

- sive, and indecisive one. Its members may meet in 


`. @ vacation somewhere and quietly finish the work, 
doing it as a service to the nation, without asking for 


remuneration, and costing as little as possible for 
meeting expenses. j 

When the list is made, two sets of books should 

be written : one for adults and the other for children. 

` Greater care and imagination should be exercised to 

produce suitable and attractive books for children. 

'Phose whom the nation will recognize as nation- 

` builders of modern India, will for all time become 


our national heroes, whom we will adore with heart © 


and soul and try to emulate in our lives. _ 
` To walk in the footsteps of the true builders of 
modern India will be our most impregnable line of 
self-defence, our soundest national planning, our 
richest means of food-production, and our most 
enduring national integration. It will give us the 
on we require, the power we need, the confidence 
we lack, and the character we have lost. 

Yet in the last analysis, the builders of modern 
India should not be only the great dead. How could 
a modern India be living whose builders were not 
living men—you and I? : 


NAPOLEON 


(Continued from Page 88) 


had similar histories, and there was a constant 
tumult concerning their fate ever since the 10th 
` century. They were once part of the Roman Empire, 
then they were taken over by Charlemagne, then 
they came to France under the reign of Napoleon I, 
then they were made into the department of Mont- 
_* Blanc and part of that of Leman. When finally they 


. were returned to Sardinian dominion, they supported 


this with difficulty. Actually, Savoie is extremely 
French, In 1860, its cession from Sardinia was con- 
firmed by a plebiscite of which many a Savoyard 

E. . (Continued on Next Col.) 
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MEANING OF IMMORTA 


(Continued from Previous Page). >- 
future. Thus the soul is spreading itself beyond thy 
narrow temporal and spatial limitations of ' 
hood. 

Again, an adult person is capable of thin 
not only of his own life, but also of the life of | 
children who are parts and parcels of his own seb 
and through whose life, his life is to ^e continued 
an unbroken chain, Here, the self-k.owledge of 
adult is fuller and richer than the self-knowledge 
a small boy or of a little child. Thus, in our WO 
life, we find that expansion of self takes 
simultaneously with the advancement in knowledg 


In view of what is stated above, there is 
fication for our belief in an eternal and immortal 
voiced by the Upanisads and Vedanta, When 
knowledge of an individual is purified and perfe 
he is capable of realising the eternality and 
immortality of the soul in a clear manner. The $ 
in that state is truly felt to he beyond all зра 
and temporal limitations. This is the final tru 
which an unwise man can neither find 2 
conceive« of. r 


IMMORTALITY OF SOUL 


Amid diverse mysteries of the world, immort 
of the soul is one which ean be solved through ¥ 
dom only and not through imperfect intellect 
knowledge. The very fact that a child cannot real 
fully the extension of his self beyond the prese 
does not keep its self confined to the present ti 
only: in the same manner, the imperfect ший 
Standing of an ordinary person does not really : 
enough ground for refuting the eternality and 
mortality of the soul which have been fully 
clearly comprehended by the saints and prophe 
different ages. 

The lust for life is not the source of our be 


in immortality. It is the recognition of consciousness — 


as the universal and the fundamenta] principle 
logically leads us to accept the theory of an immor 
self. This Eternal and Infinite Consciousness is 
One Absolute Certainty upon which rest the Wh 
of this world. ; 


Again, if we push our enquiry far back and 
to find out the cause for this lust for life, then als 
we find that the cause is nothing but this blissful _ 
nature of the soul. In the living State, the soul]. 
mains associated with the sense-organs as a res 
of which a person enjoys the happiness of the at 
bhava : at death, however, the connection of the 8 
with the sense-organs comes to an end and dt? 
"anda (happiness of the soul) too vanishes at once. 
It is this desire for the persistent enjoyment of 
happiness of atman that really lies at the root o 
our lust for life. From all that we have said abov 
it is easy to conclude that the soul is of the nature 
of amrita by gaining which man realises his рег 
tion, divinity and blissful existence. ; 


(Continued from Previous Col.) 


family has told the story of their not being a si 
negative vote. 

And so we come to the end of this bri 
retrospective display. Over there in the corner, 
a dozen adolescent school girls are plshing 
showing in front of a show case as they rea 
the words they make out inside. These are t 
love letters from Napoleon to Jc 
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` (Continued from Page 26) 
г would society: and. the individual then function 
in a mutually advantageous manner? The problem 
f their relations has many aspects. The question is 
hose interests should- have priority? How do the 
relations. between people of different professions, 
and between society. and the individual be settled ? 


These are issues that have puzzled man from 
eternity. Perhaps it is man whd is supreme. This 
man must love himself, his envirdnments, his nation, 
this country and his people. The [problem is how to 
ereate: this man. Who will create ? As our indus- 
ial society develops, the individual becomes more 
and more a cog in the wheel with an increase in his 
working as well as in leisure time. His sense of 
estige also increases aud he. demands a status in 
ety. 
This trend in the shins of mind of the people 
än the society is to be fully understood, апа his 
rgy is to be utilised in a way that he may work 
‘more in the interests of his society satisfying his own 
needs: The scientific changes and with that the 
"dndustrialisation are opening the door to new social 
dimensions. These are to be controlled by imparting 
- an education in a proper order to one and all by a 
‘band of -enthusiastic and well-intentioned science 
and technical teachers, 


З So. the need is for giving a chance to science. In 
seience there is no concept of “mine”, but there the 
concept of “ours” predominates, In creating better 
ditions for the development of a country’s pro- 
uctive forms, the above feeling in a society is essen- 
tial. The world has seen many warriors, many poli- 
ticians, many statesmen, but they have not been able 
to bring about a reconciliation amongst themselves 
nd effect a cohesion amongst all people. 


` SCIENCE KNOWS NO FRONTIERS 


Td There is universality of scientific laws. amongst 
|» people of different race, colour, religion and political 
` opinion. China may differ with Tibet, Russia might 
have a grudge against U.S.A, the American may 
‘ponder over the aspirations of the. Arab World, but 
people of all these countries аге in unanimous agree- 
ment over the laws of gravitation, the properties of 
radium, or, the potential force in a nuclear fission. 
іепсе has no bias. It considers man primarily as 
@ man, and at the same time works for the good of 
man. It has given him silk substitute, alternative 
` to timber, synthetic fertiliser, remedies against 
disease, radio, jet-planes, methods of: preserving his 
d literature or painting, and many other things.to 
prove upon his culture and civilization. 


But whenever we talk about . “creative іпаіуі- 
duals”, we seldom mention a scientist. Is it for the 
meet that he has never worked for himself, but for 
people? Meet a layman or an intellectual, and 
e 2 will frankly say that he does not understand what 
e scientist does, nor, what the scientist writes. But 
does he not by such act keep science away from the 


‘self, body Be mind, ignorance of ia structure of 
the universe where the people live in; and ignorance 
of the matter that one. — handles between sun- 
see twill 

жа 






- production cannot reach the\destined goal overnight. 





“SOCIAL WELFARE - 


(Continued from Page 32) 


the children are brought up in circumstances which 
are hardly conducive to their future welfare.» - 


Recently, a scheme has been prepared for giv- 
ing a mid-day milk to school children. But we should 
remember that only a small proportion of children 
of school-going ages are actually students. Accord- 
ing to census reports, the total number of children 
belonging to the age group of 1 to 4 is 3} crores and 
5 to 14 is 85 crores ie. 12 crores of children require 
special attention from the State Governments. I have 
estimated that if every day а cup of milk is given to 
each child in these groups the total cost wil come 
to Rs. 700 crores annually. 





ON 


In England in 1948 an Act was passed called 
National Assistance Act under which a National 
Assistance Board was set up for looking after the 
weaker sections of the people. This Board arranges 
financial assistance to the needy and also residen- 
tial accommodation for the aged, infirm and others i 
with special welfare services for handicapped per- = 
sons, in collaboration with County and Borough 
Councils. 


If India has before it the target of being a 
Welfare State, it is essential that immediately a 
Board should be set up for assessing the  require- 
ments of the country in the matter of giving relief 
for these weaker sections of the people and. also for 
the purpose of co-ordinating the relief that is being 
given by various charitable organisations and arrang- 
ing substantial aid from the State for supplementin 
.such work so that our progress towards the objec- 
tive may be accelerated and we may in the near 
future become really a Welfare State. i 


PEOPLE AND PLAN = 
(Continued from page 82) 

for industry wil require the harnessing of irrigation 
land river valley projects. But care must be had to 
;see that principal part of agricultural expansion is 
:not starved through resource wastages in idle irriga- 
tion facilities ànd community development projects. 
Public sector investments in these respects some- 
times are bogged down to extravagance and  ineffi- 
ciency. Centralised planning in agriculture to be 
effective must have the equipment and instrument 
of disposal in a regulated market. 


The fundamental facts of planning will thus 
have to be maximisation of national products—both ; 
agricultural. and industrial. ‘Poverty cannot be abo- / 
lished except through the expansion of production. - 
And employment increases only with output. Output 
provides the: wherewithal for reducing inequalities. A 
So the policies of the planners shall have to see that - 
the programmes and objectiVes of the whole plan 

are geared to! the: wheel @f non-stop production- 
Oriented mechanism. But the pattern апа race. of 
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FFECTIVE use of inereasing 
leisure in this age of automation 18 
worrying sociologists in many 
parts of the world. 


As more and more machines 
increase productivity and reduce 
the need for long hours of manual 
work, workers find themselves 
і with more free time than ever 
em before, 

— In countries where Standards of living are high- 
est, there is a tendency today to reduce the lengih 
of the working week and increase the length of 
annual holidays. 


Suggestions and predictions for the future make 


— 


(AUPE avoirs USES 


IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


with retirement at the age of 60 or 65, look al 
slavery. 

Only recently, the President of Britain's Ins 
tute of Directors, Lord Chundos, forecast that 
after the end of this century, his country's labo 
force would be working only 16 hours a week—0or, 
alternatively, they E work a 40-hour week 
retire at the age of 35. 

In some countries, increased leisure . has Û 


blamed for an unusual increase in crime, especially 


among adolescents, in recent years. In oth 
boredom is said to be responsible for a big rise i 
the number of people requiring psychiatrie tre 
ment of one sort or another. 


Most countries are tackling this problem 
boredom first and foremost in the adolescent, 
sidering that it is to youth that it constitutes 
greatest threat. By teaching adolescents to e 
the fullest use of their leisure, sociologists b 
to divert their energies from the lawless, and § 
times criminal, activities induced boredom 
healthier channels of sport, hobbies, spare tim 
studies and harmless forms of amusement and 
tertainment fostered by youth clubs and simi 
organisations. А 

Here, from Reuter correspondents in the Unit 
States, Australia, and some half dozen countr 1 
Europe, are typical meports on how the probk 
increased leisure is being tackled in 





E/SURE IN WESTOFRMANY 


ISCUSSION on how to use leisure 
is occupying the free time, and 
some working hours, of more and 
more West Germans as the country 
moves towards a 40-hour five-day 
week. 


: At present, the average work- 
. ing week, including overtime, is 
about 47 hours. The average 
anual holiday is about 15 days, with some ten 
blic holidays, the actual figure varying slightly 
cording to the State. 

There are, as yet, no Serious signs of 
ure time boredom. here. But the Govern- 
the churches and other organisations . 
ir coming increasingly preoccupied with 


ways of teachin ple to make 
Fiap to be Better use of the 
A .FIVE-DAY WEEK & DAYTIME SLEEP 
According to a leading public opinion poll, 
_Allensbach Institute for Demoscopy, the 
itroduetion of the five-day week, now 


75 per cent of employees, has been 
daytime sleep and tamily life. 


Results of a poll which it conducted 
owed that 31 per cent of employed persons 
нау off use part of the day to саїеһ 
— MP while 27 per cent spend at 
f the day "gemuetlich" in a cosy 
y — — home. 


ese percentages are each more than 
high as these registered for the same 
› by people still working part or all of 





Rone 


Drivers with motor vehicles are favoured, it was 
by 13 per cent of people with Saturday off 
14 per cent sought amusement in the cinema. 


"Looking our of the window for a while" was 
d as an occupation for 12 per cent, Other popu- 


lits are, according to the poll, reading news- 
and magazines (books came much lower 
visiting or entertaining friends, sport, «walk- 
— household. chores. - 


TELEVISION. 5 RADIO — | 
evision here, with about 2000000 sets ш а 
; 52 
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WEST GERMANS ENJOY FAMILY LIFE 
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Another poll organisation, the Emnid Institute, © 
found that 14 per cent of the working men ques- 4 
tioned had occupied the previous evening with radio | 


‘or television. 
The  All-German Evangelical (Protestant) 
Chureh, whose members number about half the 


population, in à recent resolution on leisure, urged s 
pastors to provide special services for shift-workers 
and people on holiday, including campers, and to 
increase club facilities. 


3 


It said that farmers’ wives and _ 
working mothers with children y 
still have little or no leisure, and 
suggested laws to improve this. 

A spokesman of the Catholic 
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West Germans enjoy a nap 


during leisure period. de 


Church, which accounts for about 45 per cent of the  —— 
population, said that Catholics are thinking on 
similar lines. * 


A new measure designed to help people — 
better holidays is a Government subsidy for cheap 
holiday facilities for people with children. Factorles 
also provide leisure and holiday слы for many. . 
la the general tendency in the —— is era is J y ` 

un organised leisure and Кы Жз Gu 


The increasing desire for an — Nan 
end with the family . too. of 


CAMPING POPULAR IN SWEDEN 


‚ HE problem of the use of leisure The hard winter climate in Sweden, how el 
lime has been causing concern in means that, to a large extent, the car absor 
Sweden for a number of years as summertime leisure only. : 
annual holidays have been length- In winter, the long period of dark afterna 
ened, the number of hours in the and evenings presents another problem, and he 
average working week shortened television is playing an important part. „Jn 18 
and the average standard of living Sweden had some 70,000 television sets accordin 
raised. licence figures. е уы are nearly nine tin 

as many, or we i in - ers | 
Reflecting the concern felt, a — ы 0091000 ава Cee 


х complaining of a fall-off in attendances on 
group of Social Democrat Members of Parliament televisions programme nights. 
tabled a motion last January asking the Government WHY HIGH SUICIDE RATE? 
to undertake a comprehensive investigation and sur- Sociologists here do not consider that the 
vey of the problems of the better use of leisure, but paratively high suicide 
no action has yet been taken. : rate in Sweden is due i 
entirely to problems 
4 In another sphere, however, municipal, State arising from increased 
‚ and voluntary organisations have long been helping leisure. Sweden, with 
_ teenagers to make better use of their spare time. 
And in January this year, a State Council was 
appointed to co-ordinate the activities and experi- 
ence of the various national and voluntary youth 
organisations engaged in helping young people with 
their leisure problems. 


The Swedish Government contributes about 
20,000,000 crowns (about Rs. 20,000,000) a year to the 
support of various forms of spare time occupation 
for young people. This money is spent, among other 
things, on training youth leaders, study circles and 
other spare time educational activities, youth clubs 
and, in the country districts, to “young farmers” 
and “young foresters” club enterprises, 


* 3-WEEK PAID HOLIDAY 


. In Sweden, all employees and workers are 
entitled to at least three weeks paid holiday a year 
under a law passed in 1951, In addition, there are 


eleven full public holidays in the year, apart from 
Sundays. 


| | —5 take to cat 
Since 1957, the average number of hours in the either in tents or cara 
working week has been gradually reduced, by law, to to spend íheir le 
a maximum of 45 hours this year. In some indus- . a 
tries, the shortening of the working week has been I suicides per 100,000 head of the popula 
effected by free Saturdays are given, mainly during m 1958, —— Y ERR E He — mp. 
the summer months, and for the rest of the year ا‎ — E ыш zd рег ИШ 
shorter hours are worked on Saturdays. followed by Austria, Switzerland, and Finland. 
is more, Swedish figures for 1958, when work! 
With one car to every six inhabitants in the m а тони shortened, were lower 
* time ose for 1957. 
gn country, the car plays a major part tn leisure On the other hand, official reports have s 
activity in Sweden, and has led to an increase, in a big increase in the number of neurotic cases 
summer, of camping, either in tents, caravans, or persons requiring various forms of psyqhiatric t 
convertible cars in which the seats can be turned ment. Experts here believe, however, that # 
into beds. This in itself has created another prob- ` figures, as well as the high suicide rate, are _ 
lem—the provision of suitable camping or parking rather to the rapid ,industrialisatiom 
sites for car-borne holiday-makers in sports where tion of soclety in Sweden in recent 





F/SUREIN POLAND | 


HE Polish people are unlikely for 
a long time to suffer the sophis- 
 "ieated ills of too much leisure. 
They are stil struggling 
against the less refined torture of 
hard work. For 46 hours a week 
plus overtime, and with little 
- prospect of any reduction, indus- 
trial and white-collar workers are 
to achieve a decent standard of living. 


eisure is а luxury in Poland today. 
The problems of those Western societies where 
1 affluence has outstripped the general capa- 
ople to enjoy their resulting increase іп 
are of mainly academic interest to Poland. 
But they are problems of the future. 
For Poland's industrialisation and emphasis on 
erial values is slowly taking her in the same 
tion. For the time being, however, Poland's 
e time problems are those of a nation trans- 
Ш DUK from a mainly peasant organism into 
n industrial society. 
ce World War II, at least 3,000,000 people 
moved from the countryside into the towns, 
with them an outlook which prefers 
vodka-drinking to slicker urban pleas- 
Spare time recreation, Poland's cul- 
Statistics are suffering as a result. 


T VERY CHEERFUL SITUATION 


inquiry made by the Warsaw news- 
‘Zycie Warszawy,” into the leisure 
of people in Warsaw and Lodz, Poland's 
capital and second biggest city. re- 
"what was described as a "not very 
1 situation.” 


Fifteen per cent of Warsaw people and 
an half of those in Lodz do not even go 
cinema, whilst 39 per cent of Warsaw people 
visit the theatre and the rest go on an average 


twice a year. In Lodz, theatre-going is confined 
per cent of the population and these usually only 
nce а year. 


Some 70 per cent of the inhabitants of these 
big cities have radio sets (there are still very 
television sets), but half of the families never 
books, except for the school children, and 
35 per cent do so only occasionally. Hardly 
attends symphony concerts. i 


усіе Warszawy,” да that the main causes 
‘disquieting attitude" are lack of spare time, 
g conditions and shortage of cash. Poland 


ACADEMIC INTEREST IN POLAND 


































sign that she will be able to solve them when the 
time comes. Communist cultural ideology here has 
failed so far to cope with existing conditions. 


THEY LIVE FOR THE PRESENT 


One way and another, though, in spite of their 
cares, a fair number of people, particularly the young, 
manage to enjoy themselves in their spare time and 
cn holidays. The past appals them. They prefer not 
io think about the future They live for the present, 

White-collar workers qualify for one month's 1 
holiday after one year's work. Industrial and manual 
workers get two weeks' annual holiday and, after 
10 years' employment, qualify also for a month. In 
ihe summer, hundreds of thousands of people flock 
to Sopet and the Baltic coastal resorts, pack the 
Vistuala's riverside beaches in Warsaw and stream 
out into the countryside on week-end excur- 


ow 
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nib e HORE 


Poles prefer heavy 
vodka-drinking as 
spare time recreation. a 


sions. In spring and summer, the Maxurian Lake re- 
gion is host to thousands of campers. In winter, 
hundreds of thousands, mainly the young, the Sick, 
and the privileged, go south to the Tatra mountain 
ski-ing resorts. ; ' : A 


. Intellectual life, though confined to relatively. = 
few people, is amply provided for with books, plays, 
films, -eoneerts, discussions, exhibitions. Student 
theatres and clubs thrive in the towns, while the - x 
countryside is slowl : a new generation : 
of young ү ; 
















LEISURE INITALY 


ENDURING PLEASURE IN ITALY 


HE leisure problem for sun- 
worshipping Italians is not so 
much what to do in their spare 
time as what to do in between. 

If certain sections of the 
population have too much time 
off, it is not thanks to automation 
or modern labour laws, but be- 
cause of a long standing chronic 
ment, 


Statisties for the jobless today range round the 
2,000,000 mark, representing about four per cent of 
the population, while the numbers of under-employed, 
like the freelance car park attendant and the part 
time office boy, are countless. 


Big schemes, backed with American money, 
have done much to reduce the probelm since World 
War II. The Government has sponsored moves to 
promote industry artificially in the barren south, 


. while elsewhere post-war economic recovery has 
. done much to help. ; 


But with the problem of work in the foreground, 
filling of leisure hours has never seriously concerned 
Italians, who find an infinite and enduring pleasure 
in the world around them. 


The average Italian worker, who does a 40 to 
44-hour working week, with 18 annual holidays and 
feast days and two to three weeks regular holiday 
in the year, divides his leisure between four major 
interests: his children, his television, his motorcar 
(or scooter, according to income), and ‘going out.’ 


FURY & SCORN ON MOTORIST 


Italians are known the world over for their'demons- 
trative affection for their children. Sunday after- 
noons in Rome are filled with cries of. paterna) pride 
as parents call to their offspring ‘who; have all 
but strayed under the wheels of а passing 
car. Fury and-scorn are heaped upon the 
motorist who dared to drive on the road where 
they were playing. 

There are 1,500,000 television sets in 
Italy, or about one for every 35 Italians. But 
anyone who does not possess one of his Own, NN. 
only has to go to the nearest cafe, where the 
Set is probably in permanent session, day and 
night, watched by a Score of spellbound 
passers-by. 


The family motorcar, bought on the hire pur- 
chase system, occupies a great deal of the Italian’s 
leisure time. 


It is to be seen by tbe thousand, travelling bum- 
per to bumper, on all Italian roads in all weathers 
every holiday and weekend. It is small and loaded 


to bursting point with the entire family. Often, № 


а ORIS NS e 


gem 


hardly stops from the moment it leaves home in € : 
morning until it returns there again in the evening. 
But the most important pastime in Italy, and 


one which has priority over all the others is simp 
“going out.” 


“Going out" means first of all putting on your 
best clothes. Italy boasts streets full of the best 
dressed middle class men and women in the world 
all the year round. They are "going out." 


This does not necessarily mean that they are 
going anywhere in particular, although the cinema is 
no less popular here than in other countries. Usually, 
it means, however, that they are going to watch 
other people "going out.” 


talking and gesticulating 
are the hard core of 
Italiam pleasure. 


— 
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tions executed with great flamboyance are, in sme 
people's view, the hard core of Italian pleasure. 


Italian doctors say that it is а healthy life, 
They add that the neurotic suicide rate in Italy is 
one of the lowest in the world. ^ 


The secret? The doctors, again, say, that it is. 
the sun. 


The sun, cheap wine, а beautiful count 


pretty girls, what more, could anyone ‘want 


х. 








SURE INFKANCE 


RENCHMEN, with longer holiday 
than almost any other nation, are 
increasingly spending their leisure 
in the mountains and countryside. 

There is no prospect in France 
of the 5-hour day which Mr. 
Nikita Khrushchev, in a speech 
) during his visit here this Spring, 
eevee’ forecast for Soviet workers in 1968. 
Frenchman’s average working week is 
hours. But France has at least ten publie 
days a year, and three weeks’ annual leave is 
anteed by law, with a month for those under 21 

f age. Many civil servants and office workers 
whole month. In some occupations, holidays 
n longer. A French journalist, for example, 
ud month's holiday in summer, plus a fortnight 
inter, with an extra week in summer if he has 
S service, making seven weeks іп all. 


IMPETUS FOR WINTER HOLIDAYS 


‘This trend towards winter holidays has gathered 
Ous impetus since 1945 as a result of the 
th in ski-ing and mountaineering holidays. 
ouragement of winter sports is one of the main 
ele the High Commission for Youth and 
set up 18 months ago to promote healthier 
leisure, especially among France's 15,000,000 
pie under the age of 20 Skis and equipment can 
be hired, and there are "snow scholarships" 
ents and young workers. 





M The ‘commission is also forming drama groups, 
and clubs, especially in the country, where 
n half of France's young people live. In а 
terview, the High Commissioner for Youth 
orts, M. Maurice Herzog (head of the French 
i hich conquered Annapurna in the Himalayas), 
as his main aims: 


1. To give a small stadium and a swimming 


| to all groups of communes. totalling 2,000 to 
500 Epeapie., 


To encourage by subsidies the conversion of 
hools for use as holiday homes during the 
ek summer holidays. 


. Free "training for physical training and 
instructors. 


With more than one-third of the population 
| on the land, almost every French city- 
z family has relatives in the country, and 
ауе a cottage or villa there. The “English 
(Friday to Monday) in the country is far 
al in Trance than it ever was in England. 


| STUDENTS’ HARD WORK HOURS 


ch ‘children, however, have far less time to 


'RENCHMEN SPEND TIME IN MOUNTAINS 





homework if he is to keep his place in the rigorous 
and competitive French educational system. 

A committee of doctors led by Professor Robert 
Debre, the Prime Ministers father, has recently 
recommended a reduction in these hours, and a phy- 
sical education test has been included in the school 
leaving examination. 


The. Frenchman is much more likely to do two 
jobs than his counterpart in Britain and the United 
States, Nevertheless, television has had the same 


» 
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Frenchmen get impetus in ski-ing and 
mountaineering on holidays 


rapid growth here as in other Western countries. and 
sales ^i gramophone records and radio sets as well 
as cinema attendances have soared with the rising 
prosperity since 1945. 


Since World War II, many more Frenchmen 
have spent their holidays abroad, and motoring, 
mainly as relaxation at weekends, has acquired an 
enormous vogue. But still by far the most Popular н 
way of spending an evening or Sunday afternoon m. 


summer is provided by a game of “poules”— a form ж 3 


of bowls played with metal balls. in е Street ог 
park, ог a quiet glass of wine on the cafe terrace 
which ys «d so big a m in the. French 
ше, ra 














































LEISURE ІМ BRITAIN 


WORRYING PROBLEM IN 


OON after the end of this century, 
Britain’s labour force of more 
than 24,000,000 may only be allow- 
ed to work a 16-hour week. 
Alternatively, 10,000,000 workers 
will work a 40-hour week and have 

to retire at the age of 35. 
| The forecast, made by a for- 
s . mer Minister of Production, Lord 
Chandos, who is now President of the Institute of 
Directors, is based on the prospect of а new “golden 
age” brought about by scientific developments. But 
whether the increased leisure which will result will 
bring with it more happiness is a problem which is 
increasingly worrying politicians and churchmen, so- 

cial workers and doctors. | 


EMPHASIS ON EDUCATION 

The general view is that increased leisure must 
come, but that the nation is ill-equipped to cope 
even with the leisure time available at present. The 
answer, many think, lies in greater emphasis in 
education on the creative use of spare time, and a 
general attempt to broaden the mind and the na- 
tion’s interests. 4 

Manual workers in Britain today work, on an 
‚5 average and not including overtime a 42-hour week. 

"They have two weeks' annual holiday, plus six Bank 
holidays a year. There are no official figures for the 
professional classes, but in general these now have a 
40-hour week, with three or four weeks' annual holi- 
day and their six Bank holidays. Some, like 
teachers, have up to 12 weeks or more free time 
every year. ү ы 

Lord Chandos, in his estimate of Britain's 
future labour needs was only underlining the 
problem to come when he envisaged that there 
would come a day when “to work when not 
required would be a crime.” M 

Both main political parties "ave made their 
tentative pronouncements. The House of Lords 
has debated it 

The Labour Party, in a document "Leisure 
for Living," urged that more money should be : 
spent on the arts and -porting facilities and 
suggested the creation of a Sports Council. 

A Conservative Party manifesto also sug- 
gested more support for the arts and sports, and the 
reorganisations and expansion of youth services. 

On the basis of a report this year from a spe- 
cially appointed committee, the Government has 
appointed a Youth Development Council and agreed 
to set up a special training college for youth leaders. 

Inability to use leisure properly is also a worry 
to the doctor, who all too often encounters the prob- 
lem of the active man who retires at 65 and slowly 
fades away for lack of anything creative to do. 

Dr. T. P. Rees, a leading psychiatrist, said 
recently that lots of leisure and no way to fil it is 
an important cause of mental ill health. Nor is the 
problem confined to the breadwinner in factory or 
office, whose task is being lightened by automation 
and mechanisation. The housewife, too, marrying at 
an earlier age, having fewer children and more 
work-saving devices in the home is finding more time 
on her hands. ; : 


Surveys made to discover how Britons are meet 


this new challeng 


ec 


SN 


f more leisure that 


BRITAIN 


more gardening is being done, “do-it-yourself” 
house decoration and furniture-making is booming 
two leading magazines have between them more 
than 7,000,000 readers five times as many books are 
being borrowed from the public libraries than 3 
years ago, and more people are visiting museums an 
art galleries. 

Public houses, cinemas, sports, 
account for many leisure hours, 
own cars, more people are taking up photography, | 
and, of course, there is always television. About 
26,000,000 adults watch television in their homes. - 


people taking up photo- 
graphy during leisure 
time in Britain. 
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There has also been a. boom in adult education. 
Some 150,000 students, twice as many as before 
World War II, attend University extra-mural or 
Workers’ Educational Association courses and during 
the winter some 600,000 adults in England and 
Wales regularly attend classes arranged by the local 
education authorities. 

Among the young, nearly a million are mem- 
bers of youth organisations. There are four times as 
many boating enthusiasts as before World War Il, 
three times as many people learn to ride horses, youth. 
hostels ate busy throughout the year,- and under- 
water sports are attracting more and more members. 

And a survey carried out in coffee, bars and 
youth clubs in Wednesbury, Staffordshire, last year 
showed, that times have not changed that much 
—courting is still the most popular pastime of the 
young. K Ў 

But all this still leaves a large proportion of 
the population to find their own recreation. It 
estima that perhaps half the total popula 
no to take part in any organised 
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USTRALIANS’ traditional love of 
sport and the outdoors is becom- 
ing more marked as leisure 
increases. 

Motorear sales soar in tune 
with the buoyancy of the Austra- 
lian athletes and swimmers to the 
tennis courts, swimming pools and 
. athletic- fields to combine relaxa- 

with strenuous exercise in the hope that they 
make the grade in the highly competitive field 
tralian sport. 
But it is television which 1s having the most 
d impact on Australian leisure Since its 1р- 
; troduction into the country four years 
ago, television has become a driving 
Social force. 

In a great percen- 
tage of Australian 
homes leisure time 
and television time 
* have become synony- 

mous expressions, . 






synonymous in Australian homes. 


eople 
е time, that educational experts and civic 
S see potential dangers in increased leisure. 
35-HOUR OR 40-HOUR WEEK 
The Australian Council of Trade Unions, Aus- 
la's major trade union body, has announced it 
k a 35-hour week and three weeks' annual 
liday for the members of its affiliated unions. 


АБ present, most Australians work 40 hours а 
and have two weeks’ leave each year, though 









AUSTRALIANS LOVE TELEVISION - 


t is in the Verre ўя harmful Recta of television 


including mst Government: employees, work 


“Education of Australians profitably to enjoy 
their leisure is one of the greatest problems facing 
legislators in Australia" said Mr. J. Sutton, a Vic- 
torian Member of Parliament. “The problem is 
gaining importance rapidly and dramatically as 
automation reduces working hours and increases 
leisure. The reduction of working hours is of no 
benefit if Australian workers are provided with no 
opportunity to enjoy the fruits of their work." 

Mr. Sutton suggested the emphasis of Austra- 
lian edueation should be changed to include teach- 
ing of subjects which ‘would provide children with 
useful interests and hobbies in later life. 

This view is shared by many Australian civic 
and business leaders, including Mr. S. M. Gilmour, 
Secretary of the Victorian Employers’ Federation, 
who believes that agitation for a shorter dan кы 
week in industry turns the spotlight on the need to 
review the methods of filling schoo) hours. 


“I do not suggest that children should spend 


less hours at school,” he explained, “but that hobbies 
and outdoor interests should m a greater part in 
the school curriculum." 


Community leaders fear ‘that: increased leisure 


wil add to the problems of some Australian teen- 


agers and young adults, who already loiter around 
milk and coffee bars at night, and seem to have 
nothing to occupy their time. 
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AMERICANS EASILY BORED 


MERICANS as а rule have what 
sociologists call a “low threshold 
of boredom"—which means that 
they become bored easily. Since 
they also work shorter hours than 
an other major nation — the 
present working week is an aver- alleys, just beginnin 
age of 35 hours, and there is talk extremely popular, 
among unions of trying to reduce 
it soon to 30 hours—and take for granted the 
highest standard of living in the world, the pro- 
blem of what to do with leisure time has probably 
кени пою attention in the United States than 
anywhere else. + his hands occupied: ce, probably, the wide- 
Life Magazine, which recently devoted а full spread — of the КЕШЕШ" movement. · 
200-page issue to the subject of how Americans Some maintain that people build things in ; 
spend their leisure time, concluded editorially that gardens simply to 
the way most of them spent it was “not an their houses and 
altogether edifying sight” from the moral or аез- save the enormous 
thetic point of view. The magazine concluded that, labour costs, but 
while most Americans seen to obtain a certain amount ` American mechanical 
of physical satisfaction from their leisure activities, ingenuity is well 
comparatively few achieve any deeper or more spiri- known, and the 
tual refreshment from them. ( flourishing “do-it. 
Dr. Whitney Griswold, the President of Yale ; 
University, wrote recently that a better and more 
complete education is the only answer to the pro- 
blem of how to deal with abundant leisure. 
As it is, comparatively little of the estimated 
40,000 million dollars (about Rs. 19,973 million) 
spent by American each year on pleasure 
recreation goes on such things аз 
books, music or extra education. Alongside 
this, the annual United States liquor bill 
is about one quarter of the whole total, or 
10,000 million dollars (£3,570 million 
sterling), and as most of this is spent on 
social drinking, it could be regarded as 
America’s favourite indoor sport. 
But Americans in general are a people 
.who love the outdoors and who spend 
much time driving to it or through it. The 
.eountry is completely geared to the use of 
cars, In some places it is virtually impos- 
sible to live without one. As a result, 
driving is a major leisure activity, 
This extreme mobility means also that city 
dwellers and people in the most out-of-the-way 
places can share very similar enjoyments. 
х тишн, too, in the ag nie Americans 
have been taking to the water. private boating amo th 
industry, which has risen from almost nothing at English middle class, e gages "United 
ihe end of World War II to a 2,000-million-dollar-a- States rather as а symbol o 
year business, is a striking example of this. Most there are comparatively few flowers in gardens. 
Americans are within reach of some body of water, here, and the task is mostly to keep the lawn mown 
where they can sail, chug around, fish, swim, or and free of "crab grass." . a 
skin-dive, another rapidly growing national pastime, The prime mover in so many fields of entertain- _ 
practised already, it is estimated, by some 2,000,000 ment, the United States is still a great patron of - 
people. ^ the more popular arts. Television, which broadcasts 
Travel, plain or fancy, is a never-ending lure to on up to eight different channels as much as 18 
Americans who find a comparatively favourable hours a day in the larger cities, is ubiquitous. Port- 
exchange rate for their dollars almost everywhere. able radio sets, much in demand recently, enable _ 
. They travel in millions to Europe every year, the American literally to take his musie with him. 
in even greater numbers about their own country To indulge his many diversions, the ave"sge 
and into nearby Mexico and the islands of the West American wage-earner has something like 3,700 в 
Indies and Caribbean, There are Still some American hours a year, not counting those spent  sleeph S 
states which obtain: a majority of their revenue from and he generally gets two weeks holiday a ye 
American tourists. eee often with the option М a third week without p 


driving is а major pas- 
time for Americans, 
who love to be out- 
doors and spend much 
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LEISURE IN- SOVIET UNION 


RUSSIANS TAKE PLEASURES SERIOUSLY. 


six winter months, to ski-ing in the forests or skat- 
their pleasures seriously and the ing in publie parks for most young Russians. In the 
prospect of increased leisure as summer, there is the traditional] mushroom gather- 
working hours are cut down ng and visits to permanent open air exhibitions of 
appears to raise few fears among . thé achievements of Soviet agriculture and industry. 
(е officials here. РЕ? ДА Д One favourite way of passing the time to “gulyat” 
As working hours are reduced,. . —which means just strolling through the streets of 
officials see. millions of Russians, , the town or village. 
à 2 В setting out their textbooks on ^. More than 18,000,000 young people belong to 
Marx or Lenin and brushing up their: knowledge of Komsomol, the young Communist organisation, with 


; 


USSIANS аге encouraged to take 


the world. 
They see them flocking to lecture rooms to hear 
Speakers expound the glories of Soviet art, literature 
nd music. They see them streaming in ever in- 
reasing numbers to the sports grounds. 
With machines taking over more of the functions 
w carried out by hard, manual labour they see a 
future where the pursuit of culture will play a more 
- important role. The Soviet Union will become a place 
re the old Victorian ideal of a healthy mind in 
healthy body will become a reality for all its 
..208,000,000 inhabitants. 
The 83-year-old political economist, Academi- 
n Stanislav Strumilin, set out his views on the 
future quite clearly in a magazine article (Oktyabr) 
ecently. Under Communism, that state in the in- 
terminate future towards which the country is 
rted to work, there would be practically no differ- 
between the town and rural dwellers, 
His ideal state is one in which man will work 
about four hours and all the rest of the day will 
? his to do as he pleases. He splits the day up as 
ows: four hours for work, ten hours for sleeping 
d eating, and ten hours for the pursuit of leisure. 
He thinks that people would use their leisure 
е like this: four hours for reading апа other 
nental work, four for sport; and two for concert- 
oing or for visits to the cinema or theatre, or for 
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all its various activities, from instilling a proper. 
respect for Communist principles and combatting 
"bourgeois" tendencies to helping maintain law and 
order in the streets. 

There are, too, the “People’s Universities,” set up 
over a year ago to provide voluntary classes for 
workers and peasants in the arts and sciences. Tt 
has been reported with pride here that at Minsk 
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tehing, television. 
| SEVEN-HOUR WORKING 


Soviet publishing 
houses satisfy 


Present reality is, however, somewhat different. nen adi hri 


y the end of this year, 1960, Mr. Khrushchev's 7-Year 
n calls for every worker to have a seven-hour 


king day. 

.It is the tradition here to work six days of the 

k and to have just Sunday off. Factory and office 
orkers are released one hour earlier on Saturdays. 
liners and others on heavy work should be working 

‘six-hour day by the end of the year. 

— Looking further ahead, Mr. Khrushchev enyi- 

ages a 40-hour week, instead of the present 41- 

our week, by 1962. This will, however, probably be 

hcentrated into five days of eight hours each. 
hen this happens Soviet workers will for the first 
e be able to enjoy a full weekend of freedom. 

_ By 1968, Mr. Khrushchev believes that he may be 
е to introduce a 35-hour week for ordinary wor- 
s and a 30-hour week for miners and others. 

.. But all this depends on raising labour produc- 
ity and on the speed with which the new tech- 

les of automation are introduced, he warned 
kers in his speech to the 21st Communist Party 
gress in 1958. There are no fixed working hours 
the peasants who form half the population. 

Soviet workers also get from 12 days to a 


about 1,000 railway workers regularly give up four 
hours of their Sunday free time to listen to lectures 
in “their own University.” 

While the main lines for the future are clearly 
charted by officials, some of the difficulties they 
encounter are equally clearly set out in articles іп 
the press and in everyday events in Moscow and 
elsewhere. The official aim is the creation of “Soviet 
Man,” a creature who will automatically reject all 
“survivals of the past” such as crime, and all “bour- 
geois tendencies” such as rock and roll. 

Students frequently get into trouble for play- 
ing American jazz. But every evening, in Moscow’s 
National Hotel, a five-man band will pound out the 
latest American hits for the leading lights of Mos- 
cow's gay young set. Across the way, symbol of the 
new way of life, the Kremlin looms through the dark. 

Meanwhile, libraries are being enlarged. The 
huge Soviet publishing houses wil turn out more 
books in massive editions to satisfy Russians' vora- 
cious appetite for reading. 

And Mr. Nikolai Mikhailov, the Minister of Cul-- 
ture, has ordered his Ministry to produce plans for a 
big network of new libraries, houses and palaces of 
culture, clubs and reading rooms to cope with his 
vision of “a huge new and previously unknown 
flowering of culture, an upsurge in the intellectual 

fe of society" in the 1 3 
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By M. A. MAZMUDAR 


HAD invited my very good friend 
Da Costa to lunch on the first of 
the Puja holidays. This day had 
dawned. And I wanted to give 
the beggar a fine feed. I had 
better gear up the domestic 
machinery for the meal, I told 
myself. 

“Ah, Prema,” I accosted my 
wife when she happened to come into the study to 
put away one of my books that had somehow found 
its way into the kitchen. 

"I am very busy," she said, afraid that I might 
dump some odd-job on her. 

“Da Costa is coming exactly at one for lunch 
today,” I carried on. 

“Т know." 

“You'll be ready on time ?” 

“Depends.” 

“What do you mean, depends ?” 

“Well, what with the child and you and your 
friend coming to lunch, I have got to hack my way 
through a regular forest of household duties. I am 
just one against so many things to do.” 

“You are a wonderful woman, Prema. You are 
a heroic woman. I can state with the utmost confi- 
dence that you will overcome all the difficulties in 
your way, and announce the lunch on the stroke of 
one." 

“I don't think I'll be able to announce anything 
unless you help me with the potatoes.” 

“What potatoes " I yelped, nervous. 

“The potatoes for the special dish we are having 
for your friend," Prema said, placidly. 

"In what particular way do you expect me to 
help you with those potatoes ?" 

*You wil have to peel the potatoes after they 
are boiled. Simple enough." 

"Peel the potatoes? Me?" 

"Oh, yes. You." 

“Wife, do you stand there and tell me that you 
expect me to peel your potatoes for уоп?” 

“Not my potatoes, and not for me alone. You and 
.your pal are going to eat the lunch, aren't you ?” 

“Prema, you know very well how utterly unequal 
I am to such jobs. They never taught me how to peel 
potatoes at college. And you are still sore about 
what happened last time you set me a domestic task. 
You asked me to shell a heap of green-peas. I shelled 
the peas all right. But I inadvertently threw the 
peas away and gave you the empty shells.” 

“Oh, yes, you did.” 

“Well then?” I asked, triumphantly. 

“The lesson to be learnt from that act of folly is 
not to throw away the peeled potatoes this time, 
keeping back the skins," Prema 
Ad x A 
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came down on me. - 


"I cry you mercy, Prema,” I tried my last fling. - 


“You know what Portia said to Shylock about mercy. _ p 


The quality of mercy is not strained. It droppeth 


like the gentle rain of heaven upon the place beneath. К B 


Er...er..." 

"Stop that nonsense,” snapped Prema like а _ 
weak bough under the weight of a heavy school boy. 
“I have no time for all that twaddle. Time is passing. 
Ill go bring the potatoes for you." 

That was how at about nine that morning, I 
found myself on my study-room sofa, a large tray 
full of boiled potatoes to my left, and an empty can 
at my feet for the skins. Not quite a very poetic - 
situation, I admit. But then life is not poetry. At ` 


least married life isn't. You may go skylarking about — . 


while you are a bachelor; but marry, and you will 


have to peel potatoes at the behest of your wife. I 


sighed, screwed up my lips, picked up my first 
potatoes, and put my thumb-nail to it. There was _ 
great bitterness in my soul. Indeed, I felt like a 
boiled potato myself, with Fate digging its thumb- - 
nail into me. Just at that moment, my little son 
Tinny frisked into the room, playfully. 

“Oh, Pa!” he cried, scanning me critically. “What 
are you doing?" 


“Son, I am peeling potatoes,” I told him in а 
tone and manner calculated to lend importance and 
dignity to the dull and lowly task. 

"But, Pa, you ought not to do such work." 

“Why not, son?" 

“Tikkoo’s father never peels potatoes himself. He 
has a cook to peel them for him.” 


“Lazy dog. That’s what Tikkoo’s father is, son. 
A man must peel his own potatoes. That’s dignity | 
of labour. That's what Gandhiji has taught us." 

“But, Pa, you don’t do everything yourself.” 

“No man can do everything himself. But, at least, 
he can peel his family potatoes. Even if you grow 
up to be the President of the Indian Union, my son, 
make it one of your guiding principles to peel your 
own potatoes." N^ 

“Perhaps, Ma could have peeled these potatoes?” 

“Your Ma is a very busy woman, son. She has 
too many things to do. We must always try to lighten 
her work." 

“May I help you to peel these potatoes, Pa?” 
“You may not, son,” { 
“TIl be very careful, Pa." i ; 
"Thank you, but I don't really need your help, 
son." x 

“May I have one potato, Pa?” 

“No.” н: 

“But I am very hungry, Pa. And I love boiled 
potatoes so!" - А . ) е 

“We want all these potatoes for ош lunch. Y 
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get your fill then. Now go out and play. Let me do 
this noble work in peace. Potato-peeling demands 
mental concentration and manual dexterity. You 
mustn't disturb me. Go.” 


“Just one very small potato, Pa, please!” 
“Are you going?” 


That last was an angry shout from me. The 
-little boy gave one last lingering look to the potatoes, 
then he slowly oozed out, his lips screwed up, head 
bowed, and hands locked tight behind. I returned 
to my dignity of labour, the soft sensuous feel of 
the still warm potato in my thumb, its sweet aroma 
in my nostrils, and a regular stream welling up in 
my mouth. In a trice, as it were, the coat of the 
potato, a handsome tuber, was off, and the 
. yellowish white meat sat whole and breast-warm 
and silk-soft in my hand. And then, without the 
least volition’ оп my part, half of the peeled potato 
_ bolted into my mouth and started melting away. It 
_ tasted heavenly. Rightly understood, a potato, a 
peeled potato, a boiled peeled potato is an edible 
Roem. I rolled the melting potato about in my 
outh, and savoured it slowly, and was most 


y. 
“Oh, Pa!" shriled young  Tinny, skipping in 
again at that moment. 


"Hif," was all I could manage. On the authority 
` of my own personal experience I can tell you that 
with half a big boiled potato in your mouth you can't 
manage anything more than that. 

"You're eating up half a potato, Pa!" Tinny cried 
"án a vastly aggrieved tone. “And you coukin’t spare 
any for me!” . 
: “Silence, boy,” I whispered to him conspiratorial- 


- “But you have such a big pile of potatoes to eat 
and not a single small one for me!' 
"Hush! Take one, and go." 
“I want one for Tikkoo, too." 
“Take two." 
“ГЇЇ take three, Pa. Two for me, and one for 
وو‎ 


The little ruffian selected three of the biggest 


os 


must not disturb me. go. 


potatoes, and then he was off like a shot. Nob 
knowing what else to do with the other half of the 
peeled tuber, I extended to it the hospitality of my 
mouth, and it vanished. The good deed done, I 
came to grips with a fresh potato, fully determined 
i time not to succumb to the lure of the luscious 
roo E 


The unimaginative human being always dismiss- 
es the potato-peeling operation as a childishly simple 
and easy one. It is nothing of the sort. It is a 
devilishly tricky business. It tests your body, mind 
and spirit in the stiffest and the most merciless way. 
Among other things, it is a damnably laborious 
and messy procedure. However careful you are, the 
stuff creeps under your nails, and crawls up and 
down and round about your anatomy, and spreads 
out. to your seat, and then works its way down to 
the floor, and gradually takes in the furniture and 
the walls and the doors and windows and the ceiling. 
A single medium-sized potato is enough to smear a 
small township. The man who has peeled a trayful 
of potatoes is like a gigantic animated potato him- 
self, so coated up all over is he with the pulp. He 
will doubtless require a large-size bar of washing- 
soap and a small pond to get back to his original 
potatoless self. 

By eleven I had done my trayful. The potato 
had seeped into my soul, weighing it down. I yearned 
for a thorough cleansing with running water. I got 
up, stretched my cramped limbs, covered the full 
tray with a large silk kerchief, picked up the can full 
of skins, and went out to empty it. 


“Professor!” Da Costa barged into me on my way 
to the municipal dump. 

“Get into the study," I told him, “I’m coming . 
soon." 

. "What's happened to you, man? You. look like a 
ghost and stink like a sick potato!" Da Costa com- 
mented. 

"You just get into my study and wait for me," 
I boomed, and sped towards the municipal dump 
aforesaid. 

A weird spectacle met my potato-weary eyes on 
my return to the study. Da Costa was dancing 
round the room (a wonderful performance, looking 
to his bulk and weight). His hands rested on his 
hips, and he kept crying “My trousers! My new 
sharkskin trousers!” 

“What particular cinema hit are you imitating, 
Da Costa?” I cried. 

“My new trousers! my new trousers!” the man 
lamented. 

“Oh, Da Costa! You seem to have sat on those 
potatoes!” I shouted, discovering a horrid mess on 
the sofa. Da Costa's huge and heavy body had quite: 
obviously descended on my peeled potatoes and played 
havoc with them. 

"What in the name of Hades did you mean by 
parking your potatoes on your sofa?” Da Costa 
thundered at me as only a man whose sharkskin- 
trousers' seat has been richly painted with potato- 
pulp can thunder. 

“You ought never to have sat on those potatoes, 
my dear Da Costa. You've ruined my potatoes,” I 
said. 

"Your b!asted potatoes have ruined my new 
sharkskin trousers, Professor." 

"But those potatoes were meant ior your lunch, 
and now..." 

«І shan't be in at the lunch. I came to tell you 
that. Urgent official call for me. Oh, my new 
trousers!" 

"What's been happening in here?" came a volce 
resembling the contact of a  pneumatic-dril with 
granite. It was Prema. She stared at us. We stared 
at hır. Well, my dear Reader, let the curtain 
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HAT year I made а trip to 
Murshidabad, and that just by 
chance. It happened this way. 
I had to go to a mofussil town with 
a doctor friend of mine on some 
urgent piece of business. But the 
business having been over much 
before the scheduled time, we 
had a few days at our disposal. I 
' said to my friend, “Let us go to some place nearby. 
Tell me, what could be the best place?" He scratched 
his head, as was his wont, for a minute and then said, 
“Why, there is Murshidabad, which is quite near. 
+ We can go there if you want. A cousin sister of mine 
lives there, and we will have no difficulty for a day’s 
Stay at her place.” 
Murshidabad! A place whose lore is legion, and 
. the capital of Bengal before Calcutta. I had not 
* seen the place ever before, so I gladly accepted my 
riend's suggestion. 

We stayed in the town only for a day. But that 
ene day's experience revealed what a strange aspect 
of life to me! 

Let me narrate the incident. 





д Taking a night train, we reached Murshidabad 
_ very early in the morning. А cycle-rickshaw took us 
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in ten minutes to the residence of my friend's sister, 
After some rest and a rich repast we went Out аё E. 
sbout eight o'clock to see the town. And in about | 
five hours we finished going round it, half on cycle« Г 
rickshaw and half on foot. We saw the Hazarduaré, 8 
that is, the royal palace—a thousand-door building, | 
as they say; the royal magazine, Imambara, | | 
and so on—all the important sights of the town. We | 
came home at about one. The Ganges was very near. SER 
We went to it for a bath. Then taking our meals and : 
almost without rest, we again went out, this time t9 | 
the otlier side of the river, and to the place called га 
Khusbagh where there is the tomb of Sirajuddaulla, = 
A walk of some three to four miles was required to i 
reach the site. We crossed the river and walked along ES 
the bank to reach the tomb. It is situated at a 
quiet and lonely spot, and is in an unpreserved state. 
One is filled with a sense of pity to look at this 
neglected relic of the heroic past. The шта recalls 
the story of the battle of Plassey when that hapless 
young Nawab, whose tomb is here, tried his best — 
to fight out an alien power. But let me not digress. 
When we were back home, it was almost evenings 
It goes without saying that we were tired. My friend, 
rot accustomed to much wajk, felt so exhausted that 
after taking the evening tea, when һе reclined for - 
rest, he fell into a deep sleep. I, however, took & 
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` ше, and I wanted 
. to atone’ for my 
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rest and again went out. And lo, there was a full 
moon in the sky, shedding its refulgent light all 
about. I began to stroll by the river side. At a 
distance was the royal palace, the -gardens of which 
extended along the bank of the Ganges. І wanted 
to go there and sit a while in repose on one of the 
marble seats installed in the gardens. А soul 
touching quietness was reigning about . In front 
there was the narrow-bedded river which flowed as 
though carrying a shining mirror on the breast. The 
— earth on the opposite bank was lustrous 
ike silks. 


I had gone only a few steps when I saw an almond 
tree whose trunk rose from much below the shore 
level. It was quite a big tree, and with its widely- 
spread foliage created a large network of light and 
shade under it. At the base of the tree there was 8 
massive block of stone on which & man was sitting, 
his spread-out feet touching the river water. The 
block of stone was big enough to become seat tor 
another person, and I desired, I do not know why, to 
go there and sit beside him, When I came close to 
him, he greeted me, saying, "Please sit down here. 
This is, indeed, a night when you cannot stay within 
the four walls.” 


One who could utter such words needed to be 
seen with an eye of scrutiny. The first thing I noticed 
about him was his tall, well-built body. ere was 
not a bit of ungainly surplusage in it. But his dress 
was careless, his hair was sallow and tousled, and his 
eyes were strikingly wan and wistful. 


Maybe, the gentleman was, I thought with a 
chuckle, a poet, or, more correctly, a poetaster. And 

grew inwardly 
afraid that he 
would now make 
me listen to a 
rubbish heap of 
sentimental поп- 
sense—his poetry 
that he would call 
it. I sat beside 
him, but did not 
utter a word. I 
assumed  inordi- 
nate gravity and 
indifference which 
might be called 
even rude and at 
which he could 
take offence. 


But the gentle- 
man kept silent, 
almost paying no 
heed to me. At 
this I was a bit 
crest - fallen and 
felt awkward, He 
had greeted me, 
but I did not care 
to respond; so he 
had a just cause 
to have felt at my 
?еһауіоцг. This 
thought disturbed 
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сив conduct. So I y 1 i 
opened my mouth to say something to him, but just 
then I heard him say with a deep sigh: “Now more 
than ever it seems rich to die, To cease upon the mid- 
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night with no pain. Well Keats must have himself 
longed to die that night, and that is why he could 
write those lines, What do you think, Sir?" 


He turned to me with an equiring look. 


I now understood that the gentleman had been 
possessed by some idea and had been so absorbed 
in it that he had no mind to observe my behaviour 
Апа I felt relieved that the asperity of my silence had 
thus gone unnoticed by him, 

I, therefore, eagerly selzed this Opportunity to 
speak and said with all seriousness, "To my mind it 
appears that our desire for death is naturally linked 
up with our best experience of joy. In this world about 
us there are too many sorrows, too many miseries. 
pains and wounds. So in the moment of extreme joy 
and happiness our mind thinks it rich to die that it 
may not again be held in leash by those sorrows and 
miseries, pains and wounds. Just take for instance, 
our Bengali poet D. L, Roy Sang Out in his joy of 
seeing the light of the full moop: ‘O this lovely moon- 
light, if I now die, it will be eavenly bliss’.” 


"A poetic analysis, eh? Very nice!" He snap- 


ped. And I well saw a shade of jeering smile on his 
pouting lips, 


My enthusiasm was put out. Taking him for a 
man of culture and sensibility, I had tried to express 
my thought as best as I could, and, frankly, had ex- 
pected to receive some compliment from him. And 
here was his compliment—a jeering smile! I became 
irate and glumly kept silent, 


He passed his fingers through his unkempt hair, 
and jerking his head to one side as though he was 
feeling uncomfortable, asked me, “What is death? 
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a night when you cannot stay within the four walls. 
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` Would you mind analysing it in your beautiful fah- 


guage?” I curtly replied, “ , Sir, is normal 
enough. At this time I cannot indulge in a mood to 
analyze death.” i 1 

“But it is you who said that in moonlight one 
may long for death.” 

“To long for death is one thing, and to analyze it 
is another.” 

He again jerked his head and said, “Yes, I know. 
But....but, really, what is death? . Biologists say 
that when protoplasmic cells cease to create energy 
out. of inert substance, then comes the end of life. 
This cessation, they say, is death. And physiologists 
say that when the heart ceases to function, it is death. 
The circulation of blood stops and the cells of the 
body become inactive, which means death, What 
a fine scientific explanation! This my heart. because 
it is throbbing, I am alive. Then suddenly some- 
thing happens, and the heart Stops functioning—the 
throbbing beats become inaudible, and lo, I am dead! 
* say, what is that something which causes all 
t ja ?? 

I still kept on mum. He gave me a glance and 
then waving the right hand with a dignity that was 
natural to him, he recited a famous line from Tagore: 
‘O the great Silence lying prostrate before the altar 
of the eternal Question" And he went on, "But 
. poets have of course contrived some answer. You 

must have read these lines of Longfellow: 
There is no death! What seems so 
is transition : 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian 
whose portal we call death. 
“But this is merely a consolation for the sorrow of 
death. Lest man should break down before death, the 
poet has couched this consolation in fine words. It 
sounds all so nice. But the person who was there, 
amidst all the creations in this world, with his parti- 
cular individuality, and was uniquely concrete, sud- 
denly passes away and that concrete object is lost for 
ever! Still we have to say that there is no death: 
What do I care if water, oxygen and nitrogen, or what- 
ever they be, that constitute the body, as your scien- 
tists say, are transformed, after death, into some 
other form of matter. АП I want is that individual 


In front there lay the narrow bed of the Ganges. . 


Its placid water seemed not to be moving. Ошу at - 
the shore where we kept our feet some feeble ripples - 


- were "moaning -a-soft-and: low veadence. A perceptible - 


-breeze was continually stirring the uppermost leafy . 
twigs of the almond tree. 5 


He understood that I was sincere in my apology, 
and he went on. There was that ring in his tone, 
which sounds when one remembers the joyous 
of his life. He said, “That was also a moonlit night 
and as bright as it is tonight. A similar disc of Ше т 
moon was there in e re its Mars E — 
white hue. A boat m Ajimgan ۷ niso 
shore and just here, A young man alighted from the 
boat and he saw at a little distance a girl nd 
pitcher and placing it against her loin, having 
it with water. There was a little boy beside her, who _ 
appeared to be her brother. The girl raised her eyes - 
and cast a glance at me—simply out of curiosity. The ' 
young man’s captivated eyes Were still fixed at her. - 
She was embarrassed, and immediately turned back . 
and hastened her steps up the shore, But before she - 
went out of sight, she looked just for once behind, - 
and her coy and eager eyes met the eyes of the young — 
man still gazing towards her. ap 


“She was not the beautiful woman you usually - 
read about in fiction. But there was a unique grace - 
about her—her person and her movement. nal 
charming moonlight, that serene quietness all about, - 
and the girl and her glance it me, and I came to know ~ 
what the joy of life really meant, ^ 

“It was this tree—this almond tree, under which - 
they again met the next day, and some more days 


subsequently. And love lighted up their eyes. 
young man became bold, and one night whe: 


heavenly light was flooding the earth he took 
hands into his and whispered into her ears, ‘Sweet 
love, I want you.’ Y - 
“And their lives were united. And they felt every 
day how beautiful this world was, and how happy thelr 
life. Indeed, the poetry of the earth Was never dead 
to them." p 
The gentleman d. His fine, grave voice and _ 
his rich delivery made the story highly interesting —— 
and impressive. I observed silence for a few moments - 
and then was about to speak something, when sudden- _ 


B 
1 


ly he rose up and said, “О Lord, how long have i -. 
been here? I have to go home!” ИЕ. 


He muttered a faint ‘goodnight? to me and saun-  - 
tered up the bank to the main road. І heard him  - 
recite—again another line from Tagore—Why do _ 
ып — so faintly in my ears, О Death, my _ 

a ? LA - 


person. Can he come back? And what is the life 
elysian? Has anybody ever got any message of the 
Elysium? It is but all moonshine and riot of fancy." 


He stopped as if to take some breath. And he 
looked sad and tired. I remained quiet. This man's 
brain might not be quite normal, I thought, but still 


TJ 
" 


it was the brain of a wise man—enough fertile and 


` commanding attention even in abnormality, “Let 


me see how far he can carry on", thought I and posed 

myself as his ideal listener.. 

ЫА And he began again, “This life of mortal] breath! 
Indeed, the breath that makes life does stop one day. 
But still, how beautiful is life!" 

He looked at me and continued, “You see this 
aimond tree? 
two hearts felt how beautiful life was." 
glistened and he paused. 

I got the opportunity I wanted. I had not for- 
gotten his jeer at my words, So I now wore a 
similar smile of jeer and said, “Fine! Your expression 
also has taken on a new beauty. Just unbriddle your 
fancy, Sir." л j 

He stared at mein silence. There was some- 
thing in his eyes, which put me out of countenance. 

“Taunting, eh?” He calmly S : 

I apologized: “Perhaps I did. But now I repent. 

_ Please excuse me, and kindly continue what you were 

ise —— — d. F 


It was under this tree that one day 
His eyes 


* je P x 
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I kept on sitting and began to think about this — 
man. Here was, indeed, I thought, а man well-educat- - 
ed and cultured, but his brain was not perfectly __ 
normal. But there was no doubt that in the life of _ 
this man some woman had played a very happy role. | 


I returned home after some time. My friend had . 
by then taken a good dose of sleep. He said to me, 
"Yes, I must admire your energy. You did not feel 
tired even after so much exercise of the foot! And 
you again went out for romance in the moonlight!” 

I said, “What else to do? If I were a physician 
like you, I would have felt the utility of sleep.” 


The dinner was soon spread, and эё took a long 
time to finish it through chatty conversation. 
friend’s sister, his brother-in-law, their children. 
were so nice people. Their charming manners and 
hospitality lost no time to draw me into intim 
with them, and I felt as if I was a great frie 
theirs for a long time. , — — 
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... When we finished dinner, it was p 
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there was a unique grace about her—her person and 
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stillness of the night was being made graver by the The members of the house fell into a paroxym 
monotonous humming of the crickets hidden in the of grief. Two old ladies cried aloud, *O God, what a 
grads. pity b es make — dry bones stil dodder, ve 
З т, you take away a blooming life from us for ever! , 
о IM TM a E — a she was а real Lakshmi—in her beauty and virtues. 
Mr. Datta, my friend’s brother-in-law, himself O, how shall we live? 
opened the door. “О Mahim! What is the matter i? The gentleman slowly came to my íriend and 
How is Nilima ?" asked him with a tristful sigh, “So, there is no more 
He was a young boy in his teens. His face was hope, isn't it, Doctor ?" 
flushed with anxiety and fear. He almost gasped to My friend placed his hand on the gentleman’s 
say, “О Kakababu, please come to our house. We do shoulder and said, “You will have to endure.” 
not know if this night will pass well. Dada also is *Endure!" A curious smile flickered on his livid 
behaving in a peculiar way. He is repeatedly saying, lips. “Why, I have been enduring; for, did I not 
"If both of us die, please Mahim, take care of know that her end was near" He then knelt down 
mother." beside the dead body and began to stroke it in fond 
The boy could not check his tears. affection. Afterwards he hugged it, clasping it with 
Mr. Datta put his hand on the boy's shoulder his both hands, and murmured, “Will you not rise up 
and said, ^Why fear. Don't weep, my boy. I am for once, dearest? МЇ, will you not respond to me 
"going with you. Here a good physician has come to even once? Nilima! Nili! O dearest! O my soul!" 


our place. I shall take him with us." He brought his face close to the face of the 
And he said to my friend. *Arun, please come deceased and lay silent and motionless. We stood 

with me to see a patient.” without word. What consolation could we give ? 
Suddenly the young boy who was very near his 


I also followed them. After about a mile’s walk wailing brother, cried out, “Dada! Dada! О God, how 
we entered a small red-brick house in the Panchraha cold is his body! Doctorbabu, will you please see if 
Bazar area. We were taken to the patient’s room he is alive.” 
where a man was sitting close to the patient. As I We all went to the gentleman. My friend 
looked at him, I was startled. He was the same examined him and blurted out, “Surprising! What 
person whom I had met and sat beside under the a case of heart-failure, so sudden and so complete !” 
almond tree a little while ago. He greeted us with But was this a heart-failure, or a silent immola- 
folded hands, and then came to me and said, “You tion of a heart to love? I looked at the scene—the 
are a doctor, aren’t you? Please examine her and face of a lover was lying close to the face of the 
see if you can do something." beloved, both of them so calm and so profoundly 

I pointed to my friend and said, "He is a doctor, serene. 
and my friend.” The gentleman pressed my friend's The next day what we learnt from my friend's 
hands into his and said imploringly, “Would you brother-in-law was but a repetition of what 1 had 
please see, doctor, if you could save her life." heard from the gentleman, sitting under the almond 

My friend gently asked him not to be agitated, tree at the river bank. 
and went to the patient. I now looked at the patient. x 










She was a married woman, still quite young. Her . 
eyes and íace were paled by illness, but yet how 
graceful she looked. She lay like a faded flower on 
her sickbed. 


I recalled what I had heard from the gentleman 
beneath the almond tree : “She was not the beauti- 
ful woman you usually read about in fiction. But 


her movement." Is this that lady, I asked myself. 
My friend examined the patient. But that 
there was nothing to do was evident from his 
facial expression. The patient raised with much 
difficulty her 
vague and wan 
eyes as if to seek 
something. The 
gentleman took her 3 
head very gently 
into his hands and 
stopping close to 
her face, said, 
“Nilima, here I 
am, You feel 
great pain, yes 
you do, But look, 
here is an experi- 
enced doctor from 
Calcutta. He will 
make you all 
right". 
The patient clog- 
ed her eyes. “he thn kel doun beside te dead bady and begon to stoke in fond fection, “> 
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was seated that morning on tho 

verandah of the Forest Bungalow 

at  Kanchinda, discussing with 

„Мт. John Upshon, the P.W.. of 

the district, the possibilities of a 

trek up one of the forest streams, 

in quest of mahseer. This part of 

| the district of  Mayurbhanj is 

noted for the excellence and 

Size of its fish and I was keen to 

try out a “fly” I had recently assembled, whose bril- 

liance and assortment of colours, would, I felt sure, 
attract the most lethargic of mahseer. 


It was at this moment that a deputation of vil- 
Ё lagers arrived and one glance at their faces and 
manner of approach warned me that they had some 
unpleasant news to impart. Like all such deputations, 
the instant they were within speaking distance, the 
entire group started talking. Their excitement was 
intense and it was impossible, in that babel of voices, 
to understand what they were talking about. 


Holding up his hand for silence, Upshon, whose 
knowledge of the dialect was excellent, singled out 
a likely individual, who from his dress and bearing, 
was evidently the "headman of the viliage, and ad- 
dressed him. 

“Tell us, Matho", he said, “what is, all the excite- 
ment about?” 

The man so addressed, turned and grasping a 
old woman А the arm, led her before us. “This old 

отап, Sahib”, he replied, “has lost 


À ba only guns, 


7 TALBUND TIGER 


By AUGUSTUS SOMERVILLE 


Last evening when he took the cows down to ti 
stream for water, a tiger, hiding in the rocks, о TENE 
on him and dragged him into th he forest, We hunted 
for the body till nightfall, but could find no trace. 
As this is the second lad that has been killed by this 
Shaitan and the village shikari, is too cowardly to go 
after the animal, we have come to beg you to rid our 
village of the killer.” Ў 
I looked at Upshon and shrugged. All our chances 
for a few days of quiet fishing were definitely over 
now. As this animal had killed twice, the chances 
were it would kill again and again and it was a duty. 
we owed to these poor people to rid them of а 
menace that would make their lives intolerable. 


“Listen, Matho", I heard Upshon saying, “this 
tiger must be killed quickly or he will attack again. 
You say he has killed twice. Where was the first man 
killed?” 


“Both his victims were from the same village, 
Sahib. You will have no difficulty in finding the spot. 
The watering place from which the two lads were 
taken, lies on the banks of a stream about half a 
mile from the old station of Talbund. If you will 
come to the station, I will lead you to the spot". 


“Good. Take these people and return to your 
village, І and my friend will follow as soon às pos 
sible. Do one thing, however. As soon as you return, 
get a young buffalo and tie it at the spot from which 
the lad was taken. If possibie we will sit up tonight." 


When they had gone, Upshon turned to me. “So 
that ends it. We cannot back out nowe Fortunately 
I have the trolly here and after we have eaten and _ 
arranged our things, we will trolly down to Talbund 
I should like to examine the site first before we deci 
what to do." 


As the moon was in its first quarter, we tim 
our arrival so as to be at Talbund by Jour Qel 


that evening. Matho met us at the place 





railway line terminates and we accompanied him to 
fhe banks of the stream where the tragedy had 
occurred. 


EC A careful survey of the spot showed the clever- 

`` ness with which this killer had secured his victim. А 

^ heavy outcrop of rock came right down to Ше 
water's edge. Midway between two large boulders, 
was a passage about ten feet wide. This was the 
entrance down which the cattle passed to reach the 
water, and here, carefully hidden among the numer- 
ous rocks, the tiger waited till his victim passed; 
then with a roar, it would spring out and before the 
cowherd could make an effort to escape, it would 
seize and drag the body into the dense forest border- 
ing both sides of the stream. 


ў Matho had tied the bait midway between the two 
rocks and as it was now too late to make other 
arrangements we decided to sit on these two rocks 
iil the moon set. т 


. Both of us were thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
position selected. We were visible to any animal 
approaching the stream and if the tiger decided to 
_ select the numerous rocks on both sides of us, his 
| approach would be undetected till the final spring. 
_ However, we need not have worried. The moon set 
` and a full hour passed without any signs of the tiger 
` and I was distinctly relieved when Upshon decided 
to eall off the shoot and return to the station. 

: The next morning we surveyed the scene care- 
fully. At the base of the rock on which I had sat, 
there was a fairly deep depression and I realized that 
with the addition of a few concealing shrubs, this 
site would provide an ideal spot in which to sit. My 

` position commanded a good view of the approach 

- between the rocks as well as the bait tethered at the 

are of the sand near the stream. Upshon selected a 

bush sprouting between two rocks and here, after 

` making our respective places as comfortable as pos- 
‘sible, we decided to spend the coming night. 


à We were in position by sundown and with the 
departure of the villagers an almost palpable silence 
settled over the scene. Spreading the hay and blan- 

` kets, I made myself a comfortable seat, then leaned 

my gun against the rock besides me and settled down 
to wait. How often have I sat thus, watching the 
light fade, the sombre fingers of night slowly folding 

` away the leaves and the incessant clapping and 
gurgling of the stream, filling the night with its 
restless song. 


Shortly after sunset a sambur, with her fawn, 
came swiftly down the path to drink and catching 
sight of the buffalo, sprang away in alarm. The 
peace, the beauty of the scene must have lulled me 

` into a false sense of security. The buffalo, now lying 
down on the hay that had been so plentifully sup- 
“plied, was the first to give the alarm. Springing to its 
feet, it stared down the path, backing slowly to the 
exti length of the rope, its distended nostrils and 
га eyes betraying clearly its terror of the animal 
‘Approaching. Then I heard distinctly the crunch of 
e sand as a heavy body passed down the pathway 
thin a few feet of me. 


Edging the gun forward, I waited, tense and 
motionless, for the animal to emerge on the clear 
Sand before me, but nothing stirred. After a while I 


| heard a deep growl and then, what was amazingly 


like à contemptuous sniff and the heavy footfalls of 
a swiftly moving beast. The killer had come and 
gone. , 


. That experience was similar to several others we 
1ай. No matter where we tied the bait or how long 
we sat up, in no single instance did the tiger ЕШ and 


iai cM nat 


we were forced to the conclusion that we were deal- 

ing with a man-eater of the worst type, an animal 

in whom the craving for human flesh was so develop- 

Haee all other forms of food were  distasteful 
im. 


Only on one occasion did he kill and it seemed 
that the attack was inspired more by the desire to 
satisfy his lust for killing, than for food. We sat up 
over that carcase for two nights in succession but 
the tiger never returned. 

And now the strain was beginning to tell on 
both of us. We had been here for over a week and 
we were as far from success as when we arrived. 
"Beats" were out of the question. The local people 
were too terrified to go into the jungle. The possibi- 
lity that he was operating in some other village 
arose and we sent runners to all neighbouring vil- 
lages to enquire, but with negative results. 


As it was nearly ten days since he had claimed 
his last victim, it was obvious that another "kill" was 
due. Animal baits he turned from in contempt and 
we were convinced that only extreme hunger would 
induce him to kill any of the buffaloes we had tied 
out in various parts of the forest, 


That night as we sat in Опе of the deserted 
bungalows near the station, Upshon proposed a solu- 
tion which I instantly dismissed as fool-hardy and 
unlikely to succeed. “As his tiger will not take any 
animal baits, why not provide him with a human 
one", he suggested, 


“Good for you, John", I replied. “But do you 
propose to knock old Matho on the head and tie him 
up o 


*Nothing so drastic, my friend, I have given this 
proposal some serious consideration and I think it 
will work. Look at this man-eater's method of attack. 
It is similar in every instance. He secretes himself in 
the vicinity of the watering-place, Permitting the 
cattle to pass him, he waits till they have entered the 
water. Then, with a roar, he rushes down, seizes the 
comori and dashes for the cover of the surrounding 

orests. 


Since there is no other way of snaring him, I pro- 
pose to dress up as a cowherd and with my rifle 
slung over my shoulder, proceed with the cattle to 
the water. The scheme may not be Successful at first, 

(Continued on page 123) 
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THOUSAND HOOFS — 


By ATTILIO GATTI 


HE African buffalo is a nasty 
animal It can display enough 
vicious cunning to outsmart the 
most expert hunter. A friend of 
mine discovered several unknown 
varieties of them, and collected 
some of the largest specimens 
ever displayed in a museum, 

He taught me everything there 
was to know about the brutes at the beginning of my 
African career. The concluding words of his warning 
are still. engraved in my mind. And no wonder, 
because of them, I am still alive and able to relate 
this story. 





THE CHARGE 


“All other ruminants,” he wrote, “lower their 
heads and close their eyes when they charge 
you. But not the buffalo. He knows that, were he 
to lower his head in advance, the heavy frontal bones 
of his horns would give his brain almost complete 
protection from a shot. But he doesn’t. He is a 
born. killer. He prefers to risk a graver danger to 
himself, so that he can direct his thrust exactly. 
That’s why he keeps his head up, his eyes wide open 
to the last instant. Never forget that!” 


Yet, he himself forgot the point a few years later. 
пуа терце ра s 




















enough to be smashed to pulp by a buffalo he h 
just wounded. 


As for myself, I never thought again about wha 
he had told me. Not until that day I was caugh! 
by a herd of hundreds of enraged buffaloes. П 
his words flashed into my mind. And, because of — 
them, despair and instinct made me act as I never - 
would have otherwise, 3 


HORRIBLE MESS 


What I still cannot explain is how, with the 
African expeditions to my credit, I could have bee! 
so innocent as to walk casually into such a horri 
mess. But those things happen. And, аз usual, 
се poe one realises how stupid one has been, iti 

la 


I was in Bukavu (Congo) on the shore of Le 
Kivu, walting for some important mail. High up 
the jungle covering the peaks of the mountains . 
overlooking the lake, my expedition was waiting for - 
me, to start our work on the giant gorilla. 

That morning I had sent ahead eyen my pers 
boys and baggage, expecting to follow in an hour 
two. Instead the “postier” told me I had to wait 


name, he said, was Jan Van Nekkee. He 
quee photography and, for 500 й: 


OMM ESTERI i IER 


ke me to a place where I could take many unusual 
tures of a herd of 250 buffaloes. 
` I told him I didn't even have a pair of field 
yoots or a boy to carry my rifle. 


T ; FLOWER-NOSE 
He laughed. Why, he said, it was as safe as a 

t to the zoo. The town shoes I was wearing would 

perfectly. As for rifle, there was no need tor one. 
e hour he suggested, the wind always blew from 
direction of the river. The buffaloes would never 

my scent or notice my presence. And, if I 
ted, a native would come along. Why not let 
carry my gun? 
he temptation, of course, was strong. And it 

ll seemed so simple and easy that'I agreed, stipulat- 
that 250 francs seemed enough to me. Promptly 
| Nekkee nodded and extended his hand. That 
ness should have warned me. But instead I 
alled a passing native whose rather merry face was 
er enlivened by two bright-coloured wild flowers 
ntly slipped through a hole in the septum of 
nose. ; 

“А few minutes later, my 250 francs had dis- 
ared in the greasy pocket book of the Fleming, 
rifle was in the hands of the native, my best 
photo lens camera in mine, and the three of us 
e piling up in Van Nekkee’s dilapidated old car. 


GRIM PLAIN 


After rattling down a winding road for an hour, 
struck out by foot along a narrow path through 
vegetation. Finally, we emerged into the open. 
Ore us extended a grim plain of black mud baked 

e dry season into irregular clods, as hard as 

and, separated, by wide, deep ‘cracks, A 
ter of a mile to our right, the Ruzzi River lazily 
ndered. On our left little could be seen but а 
cession of huge ant-heaps. 


"That mound,” pointed Van  Nekkee. “But 
! Because the herd will soon come for the late 
rnoon drink. TI be over there.” And then off 

1e went in the direction of the river. 
I started toward the ant-heap, but Flower-Nose 
[ budge. He seemed hypnotized by the compli- 
pattern of buffalo tracks which covered the 
dened mud. All the brightness һаа suddenly left 
face. He was shaking his head and grumbling a 
m of words. But I couldn't understand even 


Only then did I realize that I had done what - 


d a word of Kingwana and had come along just 
use he thought he had to, or now the excitement 
made him forget it and revert to the dialect of 
tribe, which I didn't know. 


CAMERA SHOTS 


owever, much as I shared his evident dislike 
place and the situation, it was too late to 
ck. I made a couple of eloquent gestures and 
esignedly followed me. 
bout 15 minutes later, we were crouching 
nd a huge ant-heap. Just in time. There was a 
rumble. and the ground began to quiver under 
feet. From behind me came a suffocated cry of 
lish and a series of urgent, whispered sounds. 
Only later was I to learn what the man knew 
as trying to tell me that the Fleming, a meat 
to a тёре, was going to ford the river. And 
comfortably ensconced behind the water that 
buffalo would cross, he would butcher as many 
s as he needed for the day. 


TOO FASCINATED 


* 


numbers of big beasts. ` So I vigorously motioned to. 
him to be quiet and began preparing my camera. 


The spot was ideal. Wind, light, distance were 
just right. Before the herd, advancing diagonally 
towards my right and the river, reached the water, 


‚ 1 should have dozens of invaluable photos. 


I started shooting.with enthusiasm. In no time, 
it seemed, I had exposed a whole film pack. The 
hammering of the thousand galloping hoofs had 
increased to a steady thunder. The ground was 
actually shaking as by an earthquake. The buffaloes 
were nearer—nearer—than I had judged while looking 
into the rangefinder. 


Changing the film pack was urgent. But, for the 
time being, I thought I would feel better with some- 
thing else but a camera in my hands! 


HERD APPROACHES 


The herd was approaching so fast that I didn’t 
dare take my eyes off them. Instead, I streched my 
right hand backward, open. It was a gesture that 
even Flower-Nose should recognise as a request for 
the rifle. But my hand remained empty. 


I quickly turned by head—and broke into a cold 
sweat. Man and rifle were no longer there. The 
native had, in fact, almost reached the river. The 
herd's leaders must have discovered him. That 
probably was why they had swerved so much closer 
to my ant-heap than I had expected. 

The situation required some fast thinking. 
Shouting was out of the question. The buffaloes were 
too near. The native was already at the river, I 
thought I saw him dropping the rifle. Then a splash 
and he was out of sight. 


A FEW SECONDS 


A few more seconds, and the herd would be on 
me, sweeping away my ant-heap, my camera, myself. 
My only chance was to run for life. If I could make 
it fast enough I might still beat the beasts to the 
rifle, and—more important—to the river. I sprang. 
I ran with all I had. The thunder of those thousand 
hoofs seemed to gain on me. It filled my ears. It 
choked my lungs. It cramped my legs. But I knew 
that to stop or to look backward would be fatal. 

Suddenly three shots exploded, in rapid succes- 
sion. . 
“Good chap. Bless Van Nekkee. Distracting the 
fury of the herd, attracting the attention of the 


(Continued on page 124) 
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SHARED IN TERAI FOREST 


By DHIRENDRA NARAYAN ROY 


T was a dazzling sultry noon and 
I was resting in my bungalow, 
when Arjun Sen made his appear- 
ance after a pretty long time. His 
remarkably bright complexion, 
meanwhile, had turned into cop- 
per brown and his moustache, 
which once resembled that of 
Hitler, had now become thick and 
the bristles seemed to stand erect like the pins of a 
hedge-hog. 


I received him cordially and taking him in my 
room, offered him an arm-chair. The electric fan was 
switched on. Arjun Sen seemed now to ease himself 
with a sigh of relief, for he stretched himself at full 


"PAD length. 


“Would you like to have some soft drink witn 
lemon juice?" I asked. 

Arjun:sat up at once, “Oh, no, no”, he protested, 
“just a cup of coffee would do—rather strong." 


It was immediately served and after taking a sip, 
Arjun seemed to regain his spirit. Putting off the 
— he went on to relieve himself of the sweaty 
socks. i 


“How is it that you are here in the bungalow all 
alone, I wonder. Have you cut away from your home 
to lead a life of renunciation ?" he asked naively. 


“Just trying", 1I s a relief, you know, to 
Y T tree rom. 1 1 ton jutine of 


life and be in the midst of such open surroundings, 
content with the minimum requirements of life,—t 
aid of a servant and a cook, do you follow? This bu 
galow was built by me with this mission and since” 
the atmosphere is cool and calm, and the environ- 
ment pleasing, my friends are occasional visito 
here." 


“Just what I calculated. It is your Ashram, th 
Very good, but what are you upto now?” 


“I am deeply absorbed in chess", I replied. i 
stay here for a couple of days and I shall see thai 
you are made a champion by Gossáinji". 


*Oh, you have then a Gossainji for the Ashram? ` 
But who is he?” J 


“He will be here in no time, He must come befor 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, Without two rounds of 
his stomach usually upsets". That reminded me 
Arjun again and I said, “Well, I think, you shouk 
take something now". 

But he brushed aside the proposal, sayin 
“please don’t bother. I have already taken 
lunch”. - 

“But wherefrom are you coming so mu 
excited?" : 

«please don't mention. I am disgusfed with 
whims of my so-called friends. I belong to the 
forces and that being so, how do you think I 
react if I should be sent to the most insig 
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epal border only to inspect the boundary posts! Is 
re no other work for me ?” 


"It might turn cut to be a blessing, don’t you 
i I said to comfort him. “Тһе Terai of the 
alayas are full of various beasts and you must 
É have missed the opportunity of making your bag 
with them, I suppose." 


“You are right”, he admitted, “I have had 
ugh of it. But the irregular habits that are 
vitably formed in such hunting pursuits have 
thausted me altogether. I must apply for a long 
e", 


“How nice it will be then, We two shall merrily 
here. But for the present, I would very much like 
ear about some of your hunting excursions". 
` “But is it a fact that you have given up or rather 
yycotted shooting altogether ?” 
“Your guess is almost correct. The fact is, I am 
ually losing interests for that. My health may 
| Said to be responsible for this apathy.” 
At this time my servant returned from the mar- 
t nd modestly reported," Gossainji is coming". 
"Where did you meet. him?" 
“In the market at the dispensary of the Kaviraj 
2 say". 
. No sooner had he finished, than the hero, namely 
ainji, entered, He had a small bag carrying his 
beads. His forehead like a leopard sore dot 
terns of sandal-paste, and his upper part of the 
was covered with a cotton wrapper proclaiming 
1 over it the name of the Lord, while, a pair of 
ototypes of the slippers of late Vidyasagar adorned 
з feet. He was a Government servant, now under 
nnuation. 
= I introduced my friend—“Arjun Sen; my friend 
a great sportsman”. 
Gossainji at once touched his forehead on the 
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bag he had in his hand and remarked m terms. ot 
chess. "Then the round is off in our favour". 


Nonplussed Arjun Sen twitched his brows and 
asked, “What does it mean?” 


I put him at his ease explaining that it was 
nothing but Gossainji’s jolly way of putting things 
and that he was more accustomed to the terms gene- 
tally used in the game or chess. 


Tea had been served in the meantime, I requested 
Arjun Sen: 

"Here's tea, please have a sip and then tell us all 
your recent adventures with the gun", . 


Arjun Sen sipped a quantity of the liquid to clear 
his throat, and then went on—"I told you that I had 
been sent to the Terai of Nepal border, why?—I am 
just going to tell you in detail. The border of Nepal 
on this side of the land is separated by posts at 
intervals, Some of these posts had been washed 
away by the rivers, So these had to be spotted on 
the map. No, no, the Government did not send me 
for the work. They have a separate department for 
it. The thing is that a friend of mine owning a chain 
of factories in these places, requested me to do the 
work and I agreed. Of course, I had two ends in 
view—to oblige a friend, and to have an opportunity 
to take part in shooting excursions." 

Gossainji was  curious—"Is there enough of 
games?—are they dangerous?" 

I had to intrude and explain that there were dan- 
gerous animals, as well as innocent ones following 
the dictum of Ahimsa; but to us, they were all 
targets for shooting. 


Gossainji touched the beads of the rosary and 
muttered words of self-censure for hearing something 
unholy. 

Finishing his сир Arjun resumed his story. 

“Wher I went there, I saw that the work was 


T 


very light. The Company had their own surveyors. 


. Still, thinking that the presence of a military officer 
could facilitate their operation, my services were 
requisitioned. The District Magistrate was present. 


He happened to be a friend of the Factory Sahib. 
Later, J came to learn that a little away from the 


` place, з camp had been pitched and preparations 


were being made for the shooting. 


Valtu was my sole companion. I had no other 
e hold-al| and the suitcase, 1 


lu excepting th 
түс hardly —* ion about the Rifle since that has 


been my constant companion, 


After the survey work was complete, we returned 
to the factory. After lunch, we started for the 
camp. Our means of transport were the ponies with- 
out which no one could move an inch forward. We 


` had à rather long way to cover—three miles, might 


be à little more. 


We started — myself, Valtu, the Factory Sahib 
and two or three of his men, The Magistrate return- 
ed to Head Quarters. We passed by the Imamnagar 
Factory and proceeded through the mango groves 
along the narrow path on  horse-back. Here and 
there lay a pond, somewhere a ditch, and occasionally 
one would meet a shady, gigantic banyan tree. Soon 
we came to the rugged and stony area, The horses 
were very careful in their steps. Habituated as they 
were, they did not stumble. After a while, the slope 
of the hills began and the path became uneven, and 
the speed, tortuous. Hard stones jutting out of the 
earth, as it were, would not let us go! 


The pale blue line of the Himalayas could be 
seen on the distant horizon and in front lay the deep, 
dense forest of the Terai lands. On our two sides 
were the cultivated green fields and beyond that long 


grass covered the space. As our ponies marched, | 


clip-clops coming from their hoofs broke the stillness 
of that vast expanse in which, perhaps, a bird rarely 
fluttered its wings. 


My factory friend had earlier intimated that two 
elephants were procured and sent to the camp, 


. The Bun was going down and if we did not hurry 
up our steps, it would be impossible to reach the camp 
before dusk. Though my host assured me of his hav- 
ing full knowledge of the topography of the place, in 
effect, I found that he had misguided us. I had to 
point out the matter to him stressing upon him to 
correct the mistake that had already occurred. 


So we availed of the services of the Chowkidar 
of the first village that we came across and under his 
direction, we went on our journey, to the camp. 


` . Needless to say, this time we followed the right track, 
for just before dusk we reached the camp. 


£^ 


'Besides, the big tent to serve as our bed-room, 
there was a smaller tent to serve the purpose of the 
kitchen where the cook had already prepared our 
supper. We got down from the ponies and gave 
necessary directions to give them fodder. Proceeding 
towards our tent, we met a middle-aged man coming 
out from within. He had a heavy turban on his 
head, a towel on his shoulder and a cudgel in his 
hand. As he bowed before us, my host inquired, 
“Well, Raghunath, what’s me news?" 


“A very good news, Sahib. A pair of tigers with 
A хин one—I have seen with my own eyes", he 


primary duties 


«Bundobast? What about that? Quite all right, - 
I hope ?" E 
Raghunath's head leaned on one side when he - 
said, “You will be pleased to see it 4 
morning". : 


He was over-confident of his preparations since — 
none would, indeed, find anything to complain. CS 


The news of the tiger was just enough to rouse 
me up,—a veteran hunter. But the night was before — 
us and I should wait till the day broke. 


Gossainji was intently following the narration 
suddenly he took the wrapper off his body and wi 
his sweaty forehead with it. It was winter and 
fan was moving at full speed. Why should he pers= 
pire was a problem indeed! On being asked, he said, 
— "Yes, it must be so, don't you see, Next day 1 
the great battle field. the King, the Minister, 
horse, the elephant the infantry, all would have 
be marshalled as on the chess board and to do ih 
same in a thick forest was no easy task, you folk 
Specially, when a pair and a half of tigers were 
large to pounce upon." 


pr 


I wanted him to make the point clear. 

“Please elaborate your points”. ; 

Gossainji explained, "What I mean to Say is, r 
time should be spared to make an end of the life 
deadly animals. ‘Radhe Madhab', 'Radhe Madhab’. 


ji 


How is it then that you «ор 

enjoined in your shastras too? I 

per for you to say as you do." * 
Gossainji was not to be out-witted, He had his 

reply ready. “Why not? Everybody has a right to 

self-protection.” е 


He raised the bag of his rosary to touch fore» — 
head, and then murmered with eyes osed, - 
"Even the Lord Krishna in the battle of Kurukhetra _ 
admonished Arjun,,,......" H 


Arjun Sen burst into а peal of laughter which " 
the whole Bungalow rocking. He held out & hand i 
the military style and assured Gossainji, “Don’t you — 
be so much afraid—no need to raise a storm in & - 
tea cup. Please listen till the end and then you will 
be ài liberty to shower as much advice as you have 
n stock". 3 


Ravana was very much he 
would always remain engrossed in them. That was _ 
why Mandodari his wife invented this intelligence — 
game. І am also of the same opinion. 80 — * 
of chess. 


Arjun Sen's voice was firm, “Impossible”, he said. 
*No use wasting time and energy over it, - 
be of immense help rather in shooting camp а 


With a long sigh Gossainji got up heeitatingly | 
said before leaving the room, “I am going, then. W 
you are not interested in chess, I don't think I 
relish a story about needless slaughter о 
Radhe Madhab, Radhe Medhab", i| 


Arjun went on, "Next morning, we finis 
and wefe ready for the 


this talk on hunting. Let us have a roun 
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disapproved the idea and so my friend, 
the factory-boss did not insist on it”. 


Valtu tried to object, “Well, to go on 
foot before a tiger! Looks rather risky". 


“Why ? We shall be on the trees". 
“But there is no platform......” 


I comforted Valtu. “You do one 
thing. Stay with me; keep your gun 
loaded and with the safety catch ready. 
I shall use it if necessary”, 


It was not clear whether he liked my 
proposal as he went to bring the ponies. 


On horse-back we jogged on for about 
three or four miles when we found a 
small crowd who had gatlered in an 
open space. As we neared the spot, I saw 
Raghunath with his hands up and voice 
raised to high pitch, instructing his men. 
Most of them were to beat the jungle 
from two sides with the help of the 
elephant on each flank. ‘Stop’ would be 
deputed at regular intervals to tree-tops 
and the mode of the operation was model- 
led after pincer-movement so that the 


might reach the place where we would be 
stalking. 


t 
Raghunath finished his instructions { р 


and pushed the Factory-Sahib up on a 
tree. About twenty cubits apart myself 
and Valtu got upon a tree and seated 
ourselves comfortably, Raghunath was 
on a third tree. From him we came to 
know that the tiger-family had made 
that forest their temporary abode. 


From about half a mile off, the bea- 
ters started their work, raising a 


Sionally raised-a hulla, About 50 yards 
off a few groves blocked our vision as 


Suddenly, without making any announce- 
ment, a pair of big stripped tigers leapt 
in the field of vision. They seemed to be 
unaware of lurking danger, 
had come to take-a stroll in a park. They were 
moving towards the river-bed that was not far off. 


We were. taken aback. Still my fingers were im- 
*pulsive. So when they came within my range, I fired 
two consecutive shots and then extended my hands 
for Valtu's gun. There was а roar and the tiger 
jumped in the air and then came whirling down on 


| the earth. Again it stood. up valiantly. I took 
~ another shot at it but strangely enough, both the 


tigers melted in the air and could not be seen any 
more. 


My friend the Sahib cried out, “What, have you 
missed it?" 


I, too, shouted back in the same pitch, “The tiger 


> has surely been hit, at least one did not miss—that 





- you have seen”. 


Just at this moment, the ‘stop’ who was perching 
on the tree sy the side of which the tiger had made 
good its escape, cried out, “A tiger has been wounded 
—it was bleeding profusely—I have seen with my 
own eyes”. 

Valtu*consoled me, “Never mind, sir, you are a 


dead shot. Only you will have to exert a bit". 
Silence now reigned over the area. The whole 
preparations seemed to me $o be dull. 
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My Sahib friend tried to climb down the tree, It 
had an exceptionally straight trunk with long fur- 
rowing lines over the rugged bark, threatening lacera- 
tions of the skin if one tried to slide down on his 
breast. The Sahib was only half way down when 
there was another hue and cry ‘the tiger, the tiger’, 
followed by another mighty roar. This, at once made 
the Sahib petrified. Glued he remained stuck to the 
irunk. 


Soon a very big tiger, with a pretty large head 
rushed out from the jungle and ran on in the speed 
of lightning. Curiously enough, it did not follow the 
same track that had been followed earlier by the 
pair of tigers. On the contrary, it ran towards the 
river; perhaps it had a secluded spot somewhere near 
the pair’s. Soon it w nt out of ou sight. 


Not an illusion, three tigers passed before our 
vigilant eyes and fully alive ! This had its adverse 
reaction on our sentiments. Raghunath seemed to 
be despondent. He began to bite his lips in disgust. 

"Surely the Sahibs are in wrong mood today, 


ну ТЕРИ yw JN 


т É — 


else how can we explain todays happenings—so 


many sure games and попе hurt a bit — this is 
-~ peculiar! May be the god of the woods has cast a 
` spell over all.” 


` . Still looking out for any fresh sign, we discussed 
about. our aims in low tone when a boy ‘stop’ 
` contradicted Raghunath, 


\ 
; “That is not the position, you know, I have seen 
with my own eyes that the big tiger received shots 
from that Sahib", and turning towards me, he began 
to point out the location of the shots on his own per- 
son—‘just here and here—do you see? And what a 
profuse bleeding—horrible indeed”. 


Raghunath open his mouth, “So severely wound- 
ed, how the tiger could escape—that’s astonishing”. 


I tried to make him understand, suggesting at 
the same time that we should follow the pug mark. 
“How do you like the idea ?" I asked, 


Raghunath was pondering over the matter when 
' the Sahib friend came forward with his approval and 
said, “The idea, come, let us go”. 


Valtu was a bit puzzled over the affair. He now 
came forward and showed signs of life by calling a 
party of beaters and ‘stops’. With this small party, 
we marched onward by following the pug marks 
which were not, however, distinct everywhere, The 
blood-marks, however, enabled us to advance about 


the tiger jumped in the air and then 
came whirling down on the earth. . 


206 yards after which no blood-mark could be seen. 
A patch of thick jufigle lay ahead of us interspersed 
with big trees. The Faetory-Sahib then ordered for 
a beat of the jungle. en that did not produced 
the desired effect.  . dis 


TU Se а і 
Raghunath was sorely disappointed. Не placed 
his hand on the Haan oret: “Today is 
.the most inauspicious; the game is not allotted to 
' our lot, no use tiring de after it. We should 


come tomorrow again.” 


about to be noon. Still there was no hope of suc 
Looking, however, at the blazing sun, I felt somewhat 
encouraged. I heard a deep sigh and then frn 
said, *No, that can't be. No going back emp 
handed. We shall go on." 


The Sahib gave me a friendly pat at my back. 

“Just what I expect of you, Captain. We don't 
believe in what they say about being lucky. Try, t 
and try again, that is our motto". 


He had hardly finished when our attention wa 
drawn to another direction. A deep noise was hee 
as if raised by a crowd. 


“What is the matter over there?" I asked 
ordered Valtu to see to it. He went at full speed 
returning, reported, *Just now a pair of tigers pa 
this way, I did not see them though the pug mark 
are quite fresh”. 


We followed the pug-marks that led gradually to- 
wards the river. Then we came upon the spot wher 
they ended and marks of splashing water were also 
noticed. Then? Had they crossed the river and gon 
to the other side ? That was also possible. 


An uncanny air pervaded and my host, perhaps, 
to hide the inner tension, lit up a big cheroot and. 
began to send out puffs of smoke when anoth 
bustling noise was heard., We turned back to list 


Strange indeed! А man who had been со; 
picuously absent for the whole length of time, w 
now seen drawing near us with measured steps 
conviction along with a party of his own. He у 
Moonnoo whom the Factory-boss had enquired 
the very outset and whom he now adequately 
primanded. v 


“Well Moonnoo, where had you been so long? 
What happened to you?" Y J^ T 


Moonnoo grinned and a set of uneven | 
showed the sincere and loyal purpose with which h 
was in these quarters with his own men. As he v 
pledged to Raghunath, he could not come bef 
noon. 


It was for me to be astonished, I asked Moonno 
to reveal the inside story. His reply was rathe 
amusing: l à « 

“Sahib, Raghunath made me swear in the name 
of my wife that I should forgo the privilege 0! 
being first to take you to the shikar. Time w 
allotted. His was upto noon and after that it woul 
be mine. Now, what is the news? Have you baggi 
a tiger already ?" 


Everybody stood in silence. 


Moonnoo came to realise the position in no time. 
He came forward like a hero and avowed a sure shot 
saying, “Oh, I must get you one. But mind you 
sirs, I must have double Bakshis.” i 


Valtu gave him a good pat assuring him of w. 


J 
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` пе desired but asked him to find the, tiger first. 


Raghunath was so long silent with eyes 
cast. When he raised his head again, I found à 
of spark in his eyes. Placing his big turban on th 
head, he held the spear in his hand апа praye 
leave of us stating that he would again meet 
after the day's battle. With long strides Raghut 
who was the main custodian of the Bandobust, 


soon ovt of sight. 


A fresh beat had to be arranged. This 
Moonnoo was our leader. He made us walk 


distance and led near “һе river-bed. © 





‘side was ‘the dense forest. The beaters assembled 
_ there and chalked out their plan of attack. 


In front of us there were a big grove beyond 
ch lay a few big and small blocks of stone by the 
of which a small rivulet wended its way on an 
most dry bed. We waited there for a while and 
quenched our thirst with the water we had in the 
sk. 


_ Suddenly, one of the beaters rushed towards us 
screaming,—his whole body, shaking with excite- 
ent. He seemed to be rather out of breath. Unable 
utter a word; he raised his hands and somehow 
anaged to sav : 
“Tiger, sir, tiger—there—there in the bush 
igging its tail" 
It was really astounding! We were so near and 
yet we could not know about it, In fact, how could 
ever suspect that a tiger might find a place for 
ding in such a thin jungle. It was really in- 


ters. Beating the jungles from the opposite side. 
' wanted to drive the tiger towards our place. We 
re ready for it. 


` Now the beat began in full vigour, the beaters 
advancing with loud shouts, throwing stones 

the time, The tiger too, perhaps, got annoyed at 

ng disturbed so much for, in the next moment 
raised à mightly roar and rushed towards the 
beaters with a big jump. But the beaters, too, now, 
ere well-knit and having speafs, cudgels and stones 
‘thelr hands, they w 
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he raised his hands and 
somehow managed to say. 


bullah, that the tiger was soon out of its wits and 
had to change its plan. Myself, Valtu and the Sahib 
were facing the beaters, The tiger saw us on turning 
its head and at once charged. But a sort of grudge 
against the beaters might have ached him, for it 
stopped suddenly to look behind. 


That was a golden opportunity. 1 pulled the 
trigger. A shot hit the tiger that was enough to 
create the danger that followed. The tiger jumped 
in the air and then dropping on the ground wheeled 
around roaring all the time. For a moment it tried 
to stand on the hind legs and then turned a second · 
somersault in the air. A second shot struck the 
anima] mortally and the movements were stopped 
for ever. My friend had his gun ready, but he did 
not fire. Perhaps, he wanted give me the chance 
as I happened to be his guest. ; 

Two consecutive shots were enough to encourage 
Moonnoo rush to the spot. Examining carefully if 
the animal was really dead, he poked it with the 
spear in his hand. When he was free from all 
doubts, he laid himself prostrate on the stripped 
velvet of the tiger extending his hand towards the 
Sahib, begged, “My Bakshis. sir." 

Now, Raghunath also made his appearance on 
the stage. He had а proud gait which he could 
hardly conceal. Behind him, some men carried 4 
stripped animal that was rather large and a 
enormous girth. . 

Raghunath made 2 long bow before his Sahib 
and then enthusiastically said in a dramatic note, 
*Defeat from Moonnoo is not lotted to Raghunath, 
Sir. But I should say, please do not forget to reward 
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THE TALBUND TIGER 


(Continued from page 114) 

but once the tiger gets over his initial suspicion of 
this sudden resumption of the old method of watering 
the eattle, he is bound to attack, Remember this tiger 
is a very hungry animal and we will not have to wait 
long." : 
I did not like the idea and said so but I had to 
admit it was the only method likely to succeed, When 
we told Matho about the scheme, he looked at us in 
amazement, 

- “Surely you will not risk your life to get this 
tiger? In the excitement, your first shot may miss:— 
you will never have time for another. No Sahib, this 
is madness and I will never have anything to do 
with it," But we prevailed on the old man and finally 
he consented to obtain the necessary clothes for 
Upshon. He further arranged for Upshon to mix with 
the cattle, so as to accustom them to his sight and 
smell. 

At last the final day arrived, leaving early I 
took up my post at the foot of the rock under which 
I had sat previously, Here I waited till I heard the 
mellow notes of the cow-bells as the herd approach- 
ed the stream, Above it all I could hear Upshon’s 
voice, driving the cattle before him and I smiled in 
understanding. The gallant fellow was giving the 
tiger ample notice of his approach, if he was any- 
where in the vicinity, 


A minute or so later the cattle started to stream 
pass my rock and peering over cautiously, I saw 
Upshon foreing his way through the herd so as to be 
well in the van, when the cattle actually reached the 
water, If the tiger did attack, the time it would spend 
rushing through the cows would be ample to permit 
Upshon to turn and fire. The cattle had now reached 
the water and were drinking thirstily. The stage was 
set and tense with expectation we awaited the arrival 
of the principal actor. 


We had planned with care, we had executed 


brilliantly but we had failed to take into considera- 
tion the fiendish cunning, the experlence and fear- 
lessness of the man-eater. I was watching Upshon, 
who was now standing knee-deep in the water with 


the cattle milling all round him. He had unslung his , 


rifle and with this in hand was watching intently 
both sides of the stream. Suddenly and with incredible 
speed the man-eater attacked. 


Racing along the water's edge, he made stralght 
for his intended victim, roaring as he came. What I 
feared, happened. The terrified cattle stampeded and 
in a moment Upshon was swept off his feet and was 
floundering hoplessly in the water.  Realizing. that 
ihe time had come for me to shoot, I sprang out of 
the hollow and took careful aim at the tiger. What 
the outcome of that shot may have been, I have no 
idea, but before I could fire, old Matho, who had also 
concealed himself somewhere amid the rocks, came 
racing down, brandishing a huge spear and shouting 
at the top of his voice, 


In an instant the tiger had swung away from the 
cows and was charging straight for the old man. I 
heard the report of Upshon's rifle and an instant 
later fired myself. Both shots took effect but I was 
not waiting to see the result, and discharged my 
second barrel, loaded with L. С. into the still writh= 
ing carcase. This put paid to the men-eater and 
terminated our stay at Talbund, 


with incredible speed the man-eater attacked. 
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: ESCAPE FROM THOUSAND HOOFS 


(Continued from page 116) 
eq in his direction. He's going to pull me out of 


Another shot. A crack, a terrible pain in my left 
ankle. The ground hurled itself at me. 

“The villain. He has shot me 

The ground was coming up. It caught the 
camera first, smashing it into my ribs. It burned my 
hands with red hot irons, my face, my knees. Then 
for a second all was still, in the midst of the advanc- 
. ing thunder. 

I felt like giving up. There was no use in 
struggling further. The end would come quickly 
enough, anyway. But I got up. At least, I tried to. 

. A voice held my left foot, stabbing  indescribable 
` pains into it. It hadn't been a bullet. It was a 
crack of the ground—and it was holding me firmly 
in its grasp. 

The buffaloes were no longer galloping: Mad- 

dened by the shots, they were charging at top-speed. 


THE CLIMAX 


In retrospect, I don’t know how I managed it. 
My left ankle was badly sprained and flaming with 
pain. But I jerked it out of the tight crack. I got 
up. Wildly I looked again towards the river. My 
goal was within reach—if only I could run for it. 

I tried to walk. When my left foot touched the 
ground, the pain overpowered me, I fell again. 

It was the showdown. Even if I managed to 
stand, I could never make the river by hopping on 
one foot. Precious seconds had gone. The buffaloes 
_ were coming, the entire world was full of them. 

: Another effort, and I was up again. What for, 

I didn't know myself. Yes, I did now; the old 
h r's words ! The peculiarity of the charging 
buffalo-eyes open ; head up to the last moment. In 
instinctive answer, I began to gesticulate like a mad 
man. With heads up and eyes open, the buffaloes 
would see my gestures, perhaps be startled, hesitate 
in the rush, waver a few inches—just enough to miss. 


The beasts were upon me. Enveloped by the 
din, the tremor, the acrid smell, the dust, I stood 
on my foot. Without realising it, I was shouting aí 
the top of my lungs. And waving with both arms, 
one hand flagging my helmet right and left, over 
my head. 


Invisible huge bodies grunted, swished past, to 
my right and left. The next ones might not see, I 
thought. Not in this dust. 

But they did. The grunts, the hollow banging 
of horns, the machine-gunning of hoofs continued to 
flash by, interminably. 


Then, suddenly, the gigantic drumming was all 
behind me. I opened my eyes to a slit and closed 
them again. I was standing in a suffocating cloud 
of dust, but I was standing, I was untouched. I was 
safe until the herd could complete the wide circle 
required by its terrific momentum, and return, as the 
buffalo always will. 


BLUNDERING MY WAY... 


Before the cloud had cleared entirely, I was 
blundering my way toward the river. I ignored the 
pain, the blood. While the buffaloes with their 
beastly persistency, were completing their circle. I 
was already emerging from the shoulder-high water 
and beginning to crawl up the opposite bank. 

The bank was muddy. I slipped and fell on my 
face. The strong hands grabbed me, helped me up. 
It was Flower-Nose who had come to my rescue. The 
report of a shot almost blew my head off. Van 
Nekkee was kneeling nearby, reloading. 

*Just two or three more," he said casually, again 
taking aim." 


It made me see red, I was exhausted, finished. 
But he never ended that sentence. What little I 
had left in me all went into the punch I gave him. 
After that I collapsed into Flower-Nose's solicitous 
arms. 





By H. S. HANSPAL 


ITH every passenger having a 

story of his own behind him—a 

story perhaps of human struggles, 

life’s ups and downs or may be 

its loves and hates—the railway 

compartment presents quite an 

assortment of characters. No 

doubt, nobody likes to reveal to 

all and sundry what is going on 

. in the inner recesses of his mind, but sometimes 

i the very actions of a person leave enough room for 
imagination. 

And the man sitting opposite me, in the corner 
window-seat, had shown plenty of signs of a rest- 
less state of mind. 

I was going to Delhi. I had watched this man, 

- ever since he had entered the compartment at 
` Howrah station with some interest, because his 
behaviour had struck me as strange. ; 

Although he had come quite early, he had not 
made any attempt to occupy the upper bunk for а, 

` good night's rest. Тһе coolie, perhaps anticipating 
a big tip, had deftly placed his bedding there, but 
he let it lie there, all folded up in the hold-all, and 
himself went out for a stroll on the platform after 
leaving a book on his seat just to indicate that it 
4 was occupied. The compartment, however, did not 
` get even half-full. He returned to the compartment 
- only when the train was about to Steam off. 
As he happened to be sitting just opposite me, 
І couldn't help asking the most natural of questions. 
“How far shall I have the pleasure of your 
рау, please?” І sad = 


He smiled formally and said, “Up to Deli # 
you like." — 

“I suppose, you are going there on some busi- 
ness", I contributed my bit to continue the conver 
sation. 

"Perhaps," his reply was disinterested, 

*What sort of occupation are you in?" 

He seemed to be reticent: still, he replied, 
*Well, I completed my education last year, and now 
Iam going to Delhi. I have some friends there, and 
with their help I may get some sort of a job." 


"But surely, Caleutta was also a big place to 
offer you scope," I could not help saying. 


*Yes, I did have job there, but I have left it. 
But that's all beside the point," he replied brusquely 
and then opened his book as if to show that he was 
no longer inclined to talk. 7 took the hint and kept 
quiet. Then, after a while, I noticed his bedding on 
the upper bunk, still in the hold-all, and immediately 
seized another opportunity, i: 

“I think, it is better if you Spread your bed," Ш 
hazarded the suggestion. TN 


He got up, unfastened the belts, and heaving it 
one side, spread it open. “But I don't think I will 


be able to sleep. I don't feel sleepy at all" he said — 


and sat down. It seemed -s if he had done it only 
to please me! : Я 

І tried to converse with him, but he seemed 
less inclined. He answered my queries about his 
hobbies, interests, likes айа dislikes, etc., im me 





syllables or in short sentences. And when 1 
remarked about college life being very thrilling, 
thtre was only a sardonic glint in his eyes when he 
said, “Of course, it is, but I am not sure if it is 
the same for everyone.” And then he fell into 
silence again. I had to give up the attempt. 


But, all through, I couldn’t help watching him 
with some interest. 


" Не was а young man, a bit on the handsome 
side. But his face had a certain gravity worthy of 
a philosopher, and sometimes it even gave you the 
impression of a tired appearance. One might even 
faintly form the idea that he was worried over 
something. And his actions were there to corro- 
borate it. 


It was a cold December night. Once he drew 
up the window shutter, and a gust of cold, biting 
air swept the compartment, The wind beat furiously 
against his hair. The dim light of the compartment, 
the darkness of the night outside, the roar of the 


 - running train, the peculiar rhythmic clattering of 


the wheels below, produced an eerie atmosphere. 
With this as background, and that grim expression 
on his face, sitting there he looked a tragic figure. 
Then suddenly, perhaps the thought of the comfort 
of other passengers came to him, he drew down the 
shutter, and that eerie effect was gone. 


Then he tried to busy himself with the book, but 
I felt that he did not turn a page for quite some 
time. Perhaps he was not reading at all. Then he 
Shut the book, and started smoking, apparently. 
For he rarely took a puff. Most of the time his 
hand lay limp, and the cigarette merely glowed 
between his fingers, sending up a thin streak of 
smoke and thus slowly consumed itself. But when 
one stub would finish, he would light another and 
then sit still. I did, indeed, feel that there was 
something terribly strange about this man, or that 
something was assailing his mind. Certainly he 
did not look like a thief lying in wait for other 
- passengers to go to sleep and then making off with 
- their valuables. He might be anything; he cer- 
tainly was not a trickster. 


It was nearly midnight now and sleep was 
overpowering me. I lay on my seat thinking of 
getting to know more about him at some other 
convenient moment. I slowly dropped off to sleep. 
But it is difficult to sleep soundly in a running train. 
In between slumbers, I woke up to find him still 
sitting there. With a sympathetic gesture, worthy 
of a fellow passenger, I suggested to him to try to 
get some sleep to which he repfed that he certainly 
would if he felt sleepy. Only once did I find him 
dozing, his head leaning and resting against the 
window-shutter, but when I awoke next, he was 
gazing out of the window, his hair, played upon by 

e breeze, were fluttering in all possible directions, 


and he looking very much the tragic figure as 
before. 


Tot been slept in at all. 

Finding him so evasive, not to say elusive, I 
might have dismissed him from my mind, but, 
after all, there is something called curiosity, The 
more I had observed him, the more he had intrigued 
me. My curiosity had sufficiently been aroused. 


x $ ‘And in the morning I noticed that his bed had 
NC 


I Eî hun in the morning and invited him 
to have a little breakfast with me. He accepted, 
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though not before he had remarked, *I don't think 
I can do justice to the food. You see, I have little 
appetite. Still, I don't mind if I do have a try." 

The train moved out of the station and again 
settled down to its rhythmic clatter, I, too, was 
persistent in my efforts to draw him into conversa- 
tion. . 


“I don't think you Slept at all last night,” I 
said. 

“Oh no, I couldn't, though I did doze a little," 
he replied. 

“Do you, by any chance, suffer from insomnia?” 
I had asked a bold question. 


"Well, I don't know exactly, but sometimes 1 
can't sleep. And especially in a train, when your 
mind is overcrowded with thoughts, sleep just 
doesn’t come,” he answered in an offhand manner. 

“You seem to be philosophising over some- 
thing,” I tried to be flattering. 

“Oh no," he replied hazily, 

“Anyway, I thing you are. Most of the time 
I have been watching you. You didn't lcok, in the 
least restful. And I am sure that something is 
weighing heavily on your mind." 


It had some effect on him, but still he was 
unyielding. With a smile that could easily be dis- 
cerned as forced, he said, "Don't let your imagina- 
tion get the better of you." 


“All right, let me choose another angle. It 
seems that you are leaving a Calcutta job and going 
to Delhi of your own accord, and even hope to get 
some sort of a job there. That means, you are 
not much worried over employment. which is one 
of the major problems to-day. And I suppose I can 
make a guess, however bold it may seem, because 


I believe that it has quite a fair chance of 
probability.” 

“And what is that?" He raised an enquiring 
eyebrow. 


I looked around the compartment, There were 
only four more passengers now. They were busy 
playing cards on the other side of the compartment 
so that we could talk without being heard by any 
disinterested party. 


I looked at him with a confident eye: “If it is 
nothing else at your age, it can only be that you 
have loved and lost. Or in other words, you 
are a frustrated lover.” 


I paused to gauge the effect on him. It was 
evident that it had moved him. He gave now & 
sigh, and casting off all pretence, said, “Do I look 
it?” And sank back again into silence. 


“Yes, you do, and I believe, if you pour out 
what is troubling you to sympathetic listener like 
me, you might feel a certain momentary relief.” 


He again gave a thin smile and said, “It is 
strange how one meets the best sympathisers in the 
least likely places. I should never have dreamed 
that in a train someone would turn out to be 80 
much interested in me. Perhaps, if such en under- 


wins Y ыг 





Standing had been shown to me before, I might 
have been better off.” 
I prepared myself to listen to him, 


“You see," he began, “I feel that one of the 
tragedies of human existence is that it is difficult 
to find someone in whom you can confide, I am 
quife surprised that without my telling you any- 
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“you see”, he began, “I feel that опе of the 
tragedies of human existence is that it is difficult to 
find someone in whom you can confide....... 


thing, you have taken Sufficient interest in me to 
make me feel at home in touching this subject. 


He looked at me with : steady stare, "I don't 
know what love is, but if it is that you are obsessed 
by someone, you thínk constantly of her, you feel 
your heart beat faster at the mere mention of her 
name, or any other thing related to her sends & 
shiver down your spine, then I admit that I have 
been in love. Or perhaps still I am. Maybe I came 
to realise it when it was too late, 


"Tt is said that in everyone's life, love does 
come once. It did come to me, But," he paused 
here to lend more weight to what he was going to 
say next, “my only regret is that I fell in love with 
the wrong person. 


“Of course, there is no point in going over tae 
whole story. All love stories are the same. 1 
then, they ire quite ordinary at that—falling in 
love with someone who doesn't love you or somehow 
or other getting frustrated—the pattern is usually 
the same. It's only the persons involved who flatter 
themselves into thinking that perhaps their love is 
the only one of its kind in the whole world. And if 
frustration follows, as it inevitably does in most 


eases, they think that they have been actors in 
the grandest love-tragedy of the century. I cannot 
say for certain that my case is anything extras 


ordinary. Maybe after some years, I will realise t 
absurdity of it all." am 

“You talk as if you know ful] well the practical 
Side of things,” I remarked, E 

“Yes, that's precisely the irony in my case, 1 
know it all too well, yet I can't help fee 
miserable. 

«І have read a lot of literature, psychology а 
various "How to" books. T kno 
in theory the various possib 
methods to get over uem 
depressions. Yet for me there 
no getting away from it. Мапу 
times I have tried to ly m 
Self in work and othe: aci 
vities, I did get some mon 
tary relief, but again it w 
come hauntingly back as if 
Were doomed to suffer." 


He fel into a moody | 


Silence. I kept silent for him e) 
continue his narrative, <4 
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7. "Woman can either me 
or mars a man's life," he be 

1 ` again. “But in most cases, 8 

* mars it. I, too, have been in the 

company of that lamentable 

majority. 


"She was breath-takingly _ 
beautiful, as if Nature and Art | 
had conspired together tO | 
mould her. And I admit that 
like a doomed man, I felt for. 
her from the very start, It was | 
3 sin son time uw 3 
realised the futility of it. ў 

was already engaged, But it was then Pr late for. 
my silly sentiments, Е 


“Now it is so difficult to make one’s self und 
stood to others. We live a sort of suppressed, 
inhibited lives. I never could tell her about my 
feelings and she perhaps thought of me as no more. 
than an acquaintance. The very fact that she S 
engaged seemed to have put a barrier up for * 


— 
` 


True, love knows no barriers, and any other 
person in my place—I mean, the daring-cum-sill} 

type—might have behaved differently, but I tried” 
to rationalise my attitude ^nd feelings.” ) 


“I suppose you met her at college," I said. 


“Of course, we studied together," he seemed 
be impatient of my interruption ↄnd was talking 
if carried away by emotion, “She just treated 
as an acquaintance. She never realised that ther 
were any deeper feelings within me and so ne 
bothered to respect them. On my part, I too 
infinite care to note her movements, and seeing 
in other people's company Was erough to arouse 
jealousy. 


"I knew well that if she didn't care for n 
why the hell should I. Certainly there were othe 
objects to pursue. Moreover, love and frustratioi 
are a common enough phenomenon and it is useless 
to make a fuss over it. ‘ut then, therein lies th 
sting. It’s easier said than done. Love, once 
comes doesn’t leave you although you might 
to get away from it. What to others seems 
the most natural course rakes all thé differene 
the person concerned. It seems as if there 


something inexplicable about these things. 





in such 

circumstances and there is no escape. It was just 

.8n obsession with me. It affected my menta] make 

up so much that at times I even feared that a very 
thir line separated me from insanity. 


"How I wished that I might somehow be able 
to shake off this obsession or else find someone else 
to supersede it! But perhaps like something pre- 
ordained, it was not to be. Nothing would interest 
me and life seemed a depressing affair, The con- 
“Sequences were natura] enough. The inevitable 
happened. I never could concentrate on my studies. 
I don't know how the optimistic chaps сап say that 
love inspires one and under its influence one can do 

wonders. If I have done any wonder it’s only that 
by showing a poor result I have ruined my career. 

"And this affair has haunted me to distraction. 
T don't blame her. Surely, it was not her fault that 
I fell in love with her and che could not love me. 

till it is one of the ironies of life that we fall in 
love with those persons who cannot love us or who 
Sometimes are not even aware of our love. Or 
perhaps it is not love at all. Just a passing 
atuation. But I must say it to my credit that 1 
suffered all those stings and arrows of an out- 
rageous fortune in silence. If only she knew what 
had to suffer due merely to her existence in this 
world, she might have softened a bit just to show 
me some much needed sympathy. Oh, the day she 
gave me even a how-do-you-do smile, I would feel 
very much exhilarated. To her it didn't matter: to 
-me it was everything." 

I felt like saying something about the nature 
of emotion, but finding him in a mood to talk 
thought it better not to. 

"But the pity was that I could not get it off my 
chest as I couldn't talk to anybody about it. One 
_ thing, everyone is busy in his own affairs and you 

‘Seldom find a sympathetic ear. I would have only 
made a fool of myself wailing over my lot. And 
Secondly, it would have been Scandalous. After all, 
‘society has its conventions and obligations which 


—— have to be respetced to a certain extent. I would 


have hated very much to jeopardise her 
position due simply to my silly sentiments. 
.So I had to keep everything to myself and 


‘burn inwardly. P 


"Even after leaving college I couldn't 
forget all this, It just seemed a sort of 
angover. We met less frequently, but the 
day I changed to see her, it would again 
make me restless and only with the 
passage of some time would I be able to 
eel a bit normal. I tried to continue the 
link, but I didn't find much response from 
ler side, and so I couldn't help feeling that 
was only making a fool of myself. I tried 
o forget it all, and for a while І was 
eed successful, but a fresh sight of her 
would start the cycle of heart-beats and 
depression over again. 


“And the last time I met her, she in- 
formed me that her wedding was very 
ear." Hé gave here a laugh, but the laughter struck 


me as strange. 
j “You a the marriage perhaps," I said 
ogether. 


n. ‘trying to mit two and two t 


“Oh, no,” he was almost shocked, “I am get- 
ting away from it.” , 

It was now my turn to Lave thei surprise, 

"You know, in life you can never tell, Its 
ways are, strange. Indeed, fact is stranger than 
fiction’ She is not marrying her original fiance. 
It’s somebody else whose acquaintance she made 
later, later even than mine. And now the tragic 
joke seems to be that, either way, I have made a 
colossal fool of myself,” 


He laughed, but it was the laugh of a cynic, I 
could not think of anything proper to say. 

“And now she marries somebody else whereas, 
conscience-stricken, I had made so much fuss about 
her being engaged. I- remember each and every 
detail of it so vividly—the missed chances, the lost 
opportunities, my mental gloom—ang all going in 
vain! Oh, it’s horrible.’ He winced in the very 
expression of it. “What I might have been if it 
had not been for her!" I want to forget it all and 
start afresh, That's why I am getting away, away 
from the place where such a mock-tragedy had been 
enacted for me by a cruel destiny. "Time and dis- 
tance may make all the difference. That seems to 
me my only hope, the only way left." He paused 
here and then slowly said, “And to think that she 
will be getting married to-day ы 


The distant whistle of the engine sounded а 
painful note in the mind. The clatter of the wheels 
below grew louder and louder and broke the gloomy 
silence, a silence all too expressive, that overwhelmed 
us. And ihe train roared its way on 


"and the last time ү her, she informed 
me that her wedding was’ very nea xd. 


[3 








Cologne at dusk—with the cathedral in the background. 


COLOGNE RE-VISITED AFTER SECOND WORLD WAR 


P By Dr. NABAGOPAL DAS 


had come back to Cologne or, 
more precisely, to Koln am Rhein, 
after twenty-eight long years. The 
tall spires of the great Cathedral, 
founded in 1248 A.D. by  Arch- 
bishop Konrad von  Hochstaden, 
eould be seen from the sky as Our 
| plane circled over the City and 
eventually landed at the airport 
meant for poth Cologne and Bonn. 


SOME PICTURESQUE СІТІ! S 


The last time I was in Cologne (t was during 
the summer of 1932). I was опе of a party of four 
Indian students, motoring through the Rhineland 
and taking in our stride such picturesque cities as 
Duisburg, Dusseldorf, Cologne, Koblenz, Mainz, Baden 
and Freiburg. Cologne was only one of our many 
stops in a crowded itinerary: yet we were so taken 
in by the Cathedral and many other churches strewn 
across this ancient city that we decided to devote at 
least forty-eight hours to exploring it. And the time 
we spent was not in vain. 

On the present occasion, I had come to Cologne 
to attend a meeting of an I.L.O. Advisory Committee. 
I had nearly two weeks at my disposal, during which 
time I could re-visit some of the old ‘haunts and try 





to re-capture, if possible, some of the old memories. 


The Cologne I now saw was, however, so differ- 
ent from the Cologne of 1932. Nearly 80 per cent of 
the city had been bombed out of existence during 
World War II, but the assiduous Germans had re- 
puilt so quickly that, within less than 10 years, there 
was hardly a trace left of the devastations caused 
by the holocaust. Wherever I went, I was confronted 
with a variety of examples of twentieth century 
architecture: new shops, departmental stores, offices, 
blocks of flats; housing estates, schools, roads and 
bridges, theatre.and museum buildings, and even 
new churches had arisen on both sides of the river. 
Many of these were typically modern: for instance, 
there were the new Opera House of geometric pro- 
portions at Offenbachplatz, designed by architect 
W. Riphahn, the new “Gurzenich Festival Hall, de- 
signed by. architects. Schwartz and Band, the Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum, also designed by Schwartz, the 
four new road bridges across the Rhine and new 
church buildings designed by architects Bohm and 
Schwartz. 


Some of these were fine examples ef modern ~ 
art—bold, solid and having a graceful rhythm which 
was perhaps lacking in the earlier buildings. Light - 
and-wind had-unhamptred access to tHe interiors of 





in festive highlights 


When the sky is clear and days 

are bright, when the flowers bloom 
and birds sing, you feel happy 

and gay. You also want to look 
bright and smart. 
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these new constructions and, although sometimes 
lavishly decorated, they did not appear oppressive or 
give an impression of overloading. Yet, to me, they 
appeared somewhat incongruous against the back- 
drop of the few ancient buildings and monuments 
that had survived the bombing. 


RELICS OF ROMAN HANDS 


Even now, one could not forget that Cologne, 
which today had a population of 750,000 and is the 
third largest city in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, had been founded by the Romans in the early 
years of the Christian era. Remnants of the Roman 
period could still be seen in the Dionysian mosaic, 
the Preetorium or the Governor’s palace and the Ro- 
man Tower. Then there was the famous Hohestrasse, 
said to have been built by the Romans : 
and now the most fashionable shopping 
centre of Cologne, open only to 
pedestrians. 


UNDER CHARLEMAGNE 


After the retreat of the Romans, 
the city passed into the hands of the 
Franconians. About the year 800 A.D., 
Charlemagne raised Cologne to the 
status of an archbishopric. Many 
Romansque churches were built in the 
11th and 12th centuries, and the 
massive medieval town wall constructed 
around 1180 A.D, In the 13th century, 
the worldly rule of the archbishops was 
replaced by a patrician corporation and 
in 1475 A.D. Cologne became a “free 
city," receiving from the Emperor of 
the Hansa League the most coveted 
right of coinage. 


During the period of the French 
Revolution, the city fell into the hands 
of the revolutionary forces, but, after 
the defeat of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Cologne regained its freedom, The 
Hohenzollern Bridge, the first bridge 
built across the Rhine since the time 
of the Romans, was opened in 1859 and 
signifieantly enough, it is the only 
bridge in Cologne which had escaped 
destruction during World War II. 


EAU DE COLOGNE STORY 


The story of Cologne would remain 
incomplete without a mention of its 
famous water (Eau de Cologne) which 
is now manufactured and bottled not 
merely in Cologne but throughout the 
world, Tradition has it that, in the 18th 
century, an enterprising merchant of 
Cologne bottled this water, added to it 
& delicate perfume and sent it to 
Emperor Louis XIV of France for his 
approval. At a time when regular baths 
were almost unknown, this "water" 


helped to neutralise the rather un- 
decorous “odour” which used to exude 
from the bodies of the gracious lords 
and ladies of the Imperia] Court, Later, 


this typical Cologne product was given 





the Cologne 


the name “4711”, derived from the number of the 
house in which the first manufactory was set up. This 
building, foo, had miraculously survived the devdsta- 
tion of the last war ! 


ENCHANTING RIVERSCAPE 


Cologne looked its best in the early hours of 
the November morning and at dusk. In the morning, 
as I walked up to Hohenzollern Bridge to the other 
side of the river where our conference was being 
held, I was simply enchanted by the white haze 
which lay like a pall over the entire riverscape and 
beyond. Trudging back to the hotel after the day’s 
work, I saw another type of beauty—clouds piled up 
in black masses against the usual grey of the even- 
ing and both men and things looking mellow under 
the soft rays of the twilight. То my more materialist 
friends, this was quite conventional but, to me, this 
physiognomy was like a subdued drawing in silver 
point. 
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Maharshi Vedavyasa after composing the 
Mahabharata was looking for a competent * 
amanuensis to write out his great epic. But no 
body came forward to execute this stupendous 
task. At last the son of Parvati, Ganesh agreed 
to do it on condition that his quill must not be 
aHowed to stop for a moment. | 

Writers of the modern era also want that. 
the speed of their pens 
should never be impeded. 

And the distinctive 

excellence of Sulekha 

© lies in its unrestrained 
flow which has made it 





so highly popular. 
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COLOURFUL NAGAS OF NORTH-EASTERN INDIA 


By AMIT KUMAR NAG 


HE Nagas inhabit a vast tract of 
land that belongs geopolitically to 
two countries—Burma and India. 
From the Tirap river farther east 
to as far south as Manipur, and 
extending westwards beyond the 
Dhansiri river up-to the Rengma 
hills lies the home of the Naga 
tribes, which on the east includes 
the valleys and mountain ranges up to the Patkoi 
and across it to the western parts of the Hukwang 
valley of North Burma. 

On the Indian side the Nagas fall into some forty 
tribes, of which the Angami, Ao, Chand, Kabui, 
Kacha, Konyak, Mao, Marram, Rengma, Sema, Tang- 
khul and Yimchungur are somewhat known. In the 
adjoining Naga territory of Burma the chief tribes are 
the Haimi, Htangan, Rangpan and Tsaplaw. 

Although the Nagas as a whole exhibit a general 
similarity of culture and possess many ideas, habits 
and occupations in common, there are very many 
individual tribal traits which ‘differentiate the culture 
of one group from that of another. 

Variations in physical type, in language, and in 
 eustoms afford material for classification and segre- 


gation into more or less well-defined ethnic division d 
according to experts. | 

They have different dialects, religious practices — 
and customs. And ordinarily one tribe can no 
understand the language of the other. In spite 
such practical differences all of them in their back 
wardness share something in common which | 
regulates the general trend of their aspirations, _ 

There is considerable controversy concerning 
their origins. Although springing from  seemin 
diverse origins, some of them appear closely akin 
similar primitive communities of Indo-China, 

Indonesia, Taiwan and the Philippine Islands. 

All sort of origins have been ascribed io. 
tribes. They have been connected with the 
hunters of Indonesia, and the communities of 
Southern Seas on the one hand, and traced back 
China on the other. 

The Naga traditions of origin, according to 
J.H. Hutton, a leading social anthropologist indic 
almost all points of the compass. 

(a) The Konyak tribes ascribe their origin t 
the hills to the north and to migration fron tk 
plains in the west and north-west as well. 
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said to have come from the plains to the north- 
abut the majority claim an autochthonous origin 
Chongliemdi. 
(c) The Khoiraos claim а western origin, from 
plains of Assam. : 
(d) The Semas say that they came from the 
. south. A connection 1s traceable between them and 
the Khoiraos of Ngarl, pointing to a western origin 
with the Garos, Bhols, Lynngams and Kacharis. 
. (e) Others, for instance the  Kalyo-Kengyu 
es, claim a nothern origin. 
(f) The Southern Sangtams derive from the 
ndwin Valley to the south-east, while the Nor- 
ern Sangtams merely point to the south, 
` (© The Angami also afford indications Of 
xed origin. They came from south-east, first from 
gkhul country to the south. * * * The Angamis 
gard a spirit in the sky as the ancestress of them 
al Part of the tribe claim a southern and part a 
south-western origin. 
(h) The Rengmas say that their origin was in 
south. 


GENDS, VILLAGE POLITY & FOLK LORE 


_ All the Naga tribes have legends of clans des- 
mded from indigenous women out of caves, or from 
men caught in the jungle, as for example the 

as, the Phoms and the Angamis of Kohima, 
` Diversity of origin of the Nagas is further sug- 
ted by various other things. For instance, the 
reaping hook is used by most tribes, but the Semas 
use the hand, like the Garos, Bhois and the Sou- 
ern Bre’ of Burma; Thado Kuki says he used to do 
, but now use a sickle. Again the Angami and the 
khul have an elaborate system of terraced culti- 


tion, and this is also practised in some Khoirao 
and Kacha Naga villages, but little among other 
tribes. The terrace cultivators are also the most fre- 
quent users of megalithic monuments. Then some 
ga tribes build their houses on the ground, some 
latforms. 


The polity in the villages shows differences. 
ng the Semas the hereditary chiefs are proto- 
S of feudal lords, as also among the Changs and 
fonyaks. But Ao and Tangkhul villages have bodies 
£ elders representing the principal kindreds in the 
lage, while the Angami, Rengma, Lhota and Sang- 
villages have a system of extreme democracy. 
Angamis, however, have hereditary priests from 
family of the first founder of the village. 


In folklore some stories are common to all tribes. 
; In language there is a decided cleavage of certain 
ps. The north-eastern group seem to approach 
arer to Bodo and Kuki than to the Central Naga 
al languages. 
- According to an interesting Rengma Naga tradi- 
& youngman came from some other “world” and 
d in the present Naga country. Wandering in 
rests here he met a young woman, with whom 
so much pleased that he took her to be his 
They lived merrily together, and in course of 
had four sons—Ram, Krishna, Asom and Naga 
from them took birth respectively the Mikirs, the 
is, the Assamese and the Naga. 


| VERDICTS FROM ANCIENT HISTORY 


The Nagas do not have a proper early history. 
angely enough, Ptolemy, the celebrated Greek 
ar, writine in 300 A.D., gives the Nango logae al- 
st exactly where the Naga log (that is, the Nagas) 
now. (Vide his maptof India EXTRA GANGEM 
Book VII~CH ID. DEFANN 

f shiab-Ud-Din Talish, 


fers to them as “Nanga” in 1662. Tavernier, the Euro- 
pean traveller, also mentions of people in Assam, 
evidently Nagas, who wore pigs’ tusk on their caps 
and very few clothes, and great holes for earrings 
through the lobes of their ears. f 

For a considerable length of time, the Naga tribes 
were isolated in the hills where unmolested they went 
through their narrow round of life, which practically 
knew no variation from generation to generation. 
Hindu mythology and religious literature contain 
numerous mentions of the Nagas with whom the rest 
of India had economic, political, cultural and matri- 
monial connections. Such ties, however, were not pro- 
perly maintained in the dark middle ages of Indian 
history. 
DEMOCRATIC SET UP & HEADHUNTING 

The Nagas have the entire organization of the 
tribal life built on the war basis with villages built 
on high mountain spurs. The polity of the ordinary 
village is more or less democratic, and the leaders of 
the people exercise comparatively little influence. 
They are noted for their skill in war or in diplomacy, 
or for wealth, but their orders are obeyed only so far 
as they are in accord with the inclination of the 
community at large, and even then the wishes of 
the majority are not considered binding on the wea- 
ker party. In some tribes, as already mentioned, 
there are chiefs who enjoy a number of privileges and 
exercise authority over their villages. 


But the custom which has attracted most atten- 
tion and which differentiates the Nagas from other 
neighbouring tribes is, their strange craving for 
human heads. The belief that soul-matter or life- 
substance can be transferred to living organisms and 
material substances deficient in. vitality is at the bot- 
tom of the deadly custom of headhunting, which is 
still practised in unadministered Naga areas for em- 
suring a good rice harvest. 

“MORUNG” : BACHELOR’S DORMITORY 

Before the spread of Christianity, ıt was con- 
sidered shameful for Naga boys and girls to sleep 
with their parents when they reached a particular 
age. All the unmarried boys in the village used to 
sleep in the bachelor’s community house, known by 
different names in different tribes. Some call it 
“morung.” A boy enters “morung” when he is six or 
seven years of age and sleeps there till he marries 
and sets up house on his own. It was in the “morung”’ 
that the average Naga boy fagged for other boys and 
was taught his duties in life and generally hammered 
into shape. The bachelor’s dormitory was a club 
strictly preserved from feminine intrusion. In it 
raids were planned and discussed, and to it all heads 
taken were first brought. 


As the Naga villages of old lived in a state of 
perpetual hostilities among them, al] the young men 
could very easily defend their villages against inva- 
ders within shortest possible time. Besides, in the 
bachelor's house the old men used to tell of the grea- 
test deeds of past and the coming generation was 
taught to carry on the old traditions in future. There 
are dormitories for girls too in most villages. 


FARMING AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


The Naga tribes for the most part live in hill 
areas which are difficult of access, and they carry on 
a crude agriculture by the method of 'jhuming' or 
shifting cultivation of the slash and burn method. 
Only the Angami, the Mao and the Tangkhul practise 
terraced cultivation which is believed to have extend- 
ed from Manipur. $ 
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that almost all the ceremonies of his pre-literate 


faith are designed to protect and improve crops. 
They have certain customs which compel them 
to place the interest of the community over that of 
the individual. Whenever communal labour is need- 
ed, every Naga village or group of villages, forms field 
companjes which consist of boys and girls or of men 
and women of roughly equal age. For agricultural 


"work, for construction of village paths, for mainten- 


ance and opening of waterway, or for construction of 
boys’ or girls’ dormitories, such communal labour can 
be utilised. If any individual, however, wants to 
secure the help of the community for cultivation in 
his fields or terraces, he has to offer them only in- 
digenous rice beer and food in abundant quantity. 

The Nagas have a wealth of home industries. 
Their products are 1n good demand for the durability 
of the colourful patterns. 


PRE-LITERATE FAITH AND WORSHIP 


In spite of the spread of Christianity the bulk of 
the Naga population still sticks to the pre-literate 
faith. The worship a Naga village renders to its dei- 
ties, if worship it may be called, is directed by certain 
officials, who, though in some cases of no importance 
socially, perform functions which, from the Naga 
‘point of view, are extremely important to the com- 
munity. These priests are known by different names 
in different tribes. 


The priest directs all public ceremonies and fixes 
the days for them, and as the office is hereditary, he 
is also the repository of historical and genealogical 
traditions of his village, clan and kindred. He also 
determines the days on which ‘genna’ (special tribal 
taboos affecting individuals, villages and the tribal 
group) is to be observed. 


Broadly speaking—as it is difficult to claim any 
feature, custom or religious tradition as a common 
characteristic of all Nagas—the Naga society 1s patri- 


lineal and male ascendancy is complete with 


them. The smallest social unit is the family or 


` extended household, the essential feature of which is 
that its members are descended from the eldest male 


resident in the house, the mother being, under the 
rule of exogamy, brought in from another clan, that 
is, an entirely different group of families. 

1 FORMS OF MARRIAGE 


There are among all Nagas two forms of mar- 


riage, one celebrated with ceremony and formality, 


d 


and the other without, and although both forms are 
equally binding and the informa] marriage confers no 
social stigma or disability on the wife or on her issue, 
the ceremonial form is preferred by persons aspiring 
to the respect of themselves and their fellows. It 
entails, however, a certain amount of expenditure. 
The informal marriage consists merely in a man's 


~ taking a girl to his house, where they remain taboo 


for one day. Where such marriage takes place it is 
usually the outcome of an intrigue between the two, 


or is necessitated by the poverty of the parties. 


| 


The ceremonial marriage is very much more for- 
mal. It is fixed by negotiation. Parents or guadians 
of both sides settle the marriage price through a go- 
between. Omens, however, must be taken before 
finalizing the nuptials. The dreams of the young 
-couple are noted; if these are favourable, the mar- 
riage is solemnized. 

Most young Nagas embark on the Journey of new 


t life in winter after the harvesting of crops. They 


` consider it as their best season and the entire village 
| assumes a colourful appearance. 


3 ри ES. 
harder than the man's, and all the time they are 

The Nagas are very fond of music and dancin 
They have a number of simple musical instruments: 
mainly made of wood, I. 

They have an aptitude for active games and 
sports. The Nagas, leading an outdoor life such as 
they do, would not be expected to have many games 
of a sedentary nature. One such game is, however, 
known to the Angami. It is a form of draughts 
known as "Terhuchu"—'fighting-eating'—because the 
pieces of the opposing sides fight and eat one 
another up. 

In some tribes gambling is also practised. А 

The only sort of dancing practised by way of 
games as distinct from ceremonial dancing is the 
“war dance" in which young men, armed with spe 
shield, etc. participate. : rie 

The traditional weapons of the Nagas are differs 
ent kinds of spears, "dao" (something like a bij 
knife) and shafted spear. The Nagas on the Patko 
range also use the cross-bow which is probably take! 
from the neighbouring Singphos. 

Before the coming of the British, the Anom 
invaders who ruled over Assam in mediaeval perlods 
of Indian history, pursued а conciliatory poli 


towards the turbulent Nagas and other hill-people. - 


Complete subjugation of any of the tribes, and 
annexation of their territories to the Ahom kingad 
was never envisaged by them. ез 


BRITISH INFLUENCE 


Then, along with the rest of India, the Nagas.- 
came under Western influence with the establish. 
ment of British rule. The first Europeans to ente 
the Naga Hills were Captalns Jenkins and Pemberton, 
who marched across them in 1832. EX 

The Nagas had to undergo changes as a result. 
of the British occupation. The manifestations of 
changes in the tribal areas wrought by the impact of 
civilization have literally forced themselves upon the 
attention of the thinking people. The phenomeno- ~~ 
logy of the whole process, however, remains to be 
analysed. Still less intelligible appears the situation ~~ 
with regard to its dynamics. æ j ? 

From the nature of the present Impasse in the 
Naga. Hills it appears that the whole problem i 
something more than a law and order issue. The 
malaise is definitely deeper. It has become cleare 
that the trouble is not the culmination of revenge- 
spirit of the erstwhile headhunters nor the outcome 
of capricious day-dreams of a self-styled leaders. з= 
Rather the genesis of the impasse should be traced _ 
in the impact of "civilization" upon the traditional 
tribal social structure. á 

IMPACT OF CIVILIZATION 

The Naga culture, like any other culture or 
civilization, has two aspects—reality ingredients an 
value aspect. 

A complete analysis of the diverse ways In which 
the impact of Western civilization has made itself 
felt on the tribal scene must include a discussion o 
the roles of several civilizing agencies and factors in - 
the contact situation between the two cultures. iis 

It is evident that the “civilization”, in its impac 
upon the traditional Naga tribal society, has resulted 
in creating a cleavage between different fluid layers 
of the community. A section of them is obsesse 
with a greater dissatisfaction with its ewn status 
than any population element under traditiohal cir 
cumstances. The “consciousness of being disinherited _ 
from one's ancestral place in society” is one of the ~~ 
causes of this resentment if Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee's — 
bold line of analysis is followed. Besides, the crisis 


has been deepened: the old balance between tri 


valué culture stands is ‹ 
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JUTE-THE GOLDEN FIBRE - 


By Dr. D. CHATTERJEE 


UTE has been truly called the 
"goldeu fibre" of India as it helps 
our country earn a large amount 
of foreign exchange including 
more than 50 per cent of our 
dollar earning. India produces 41 
lakh bales of jute which represents 
about 33 per cent of the world 
production. East Pakistan pro- 
duces 55 lakh bales representing about 43 рег" cent 
of the world output. India and East Pakistan thus 
jointly produce 76 per cent of the world output of 
jute. Other countries producing the rest of 24 per 
cent are Nepal, Burma, China, Formosa, Japan. 
Indo-China, Belgian Congo, Iran, Manchukuo, Brazil 
and Southern U.S.S.R. 


There is a general belief that jute-cultivation is 
the monopoly of West Bengal and East Pakistan and 
the crop cannot be grown in^any quantity in other 
parts of India and that it is almost impossible to grow 
jute in other countries. This was perhaps true about 
fifty or sixty years ago, but now advanced scientific 
methods of selection and breeding has made it 
possible to grow jute not only in other parts of India 
but also in some other countries. As far back as 
1928, jute was introduced in Tocantins area of the 
Amazon river in Brazil by the Japanese colonists. It, 
however, took several years to adapt to the soil and 
climate of Brazil and during 1955-56 Brazil produces 
about 2,75,000 bales of jute, In Russia, jute has been 
grown for a number of years in Transcaucasus area 
and. the flooded lands of the Kuban river in 
Krasmodor. The total yield of jute in Russia is, 
however, not available, but on an average more than 
70 centners of dry stalks were obtained per hectare 
of land. A certain amount of jute is also grown in 
Egypt. Here the crop is mainly grown for its leaves 
and young shoots are used as a vegetable known as 
*mulokhia" and the plant is not so much used for its 
fibre. In India, jute cultivation has already been 
extended in Assam, U.P., Bihar, Orissa and Tranvan- 
core. In U.P., the long terai belt has proved to be 
an excellent area for jute cultivation and the total 
acreage under jute in О.Р. is now 70,000 acres against 
only 6,000 acres in 1948. In Bombay, the Govern- 
ment has decided to put about 1,500 acres under jute 
in Belgaum and Dharwar districts. In Orissa, 60,000 
acres of land was grown under jute in 1949 as com- 
pared to only 20,000 acres in 1945-46. In Kerala, jute 
was tried but failed due to climatic reasons. Even 
from the drier areas of Delhi and Punjab (Karnal), 
encouraging reports of jute cultivation has recently 
been reported. The total acreage under jute in India 
is approximately 1.5 million acres. 


The production of jute in India after the parti- 
tion (1947-48) was only 17 lakh bales. Due to the 
fine work of the Indian Centrab Jute Committee, 
extension of jute area was possible and during 
1957-58, India has produced 41 lakh bales of jute 
which is indeed a remarkable achievement. The 
Planning Commission's target for jute production by 
1955-56 was set even at a higher figure i.e. 53.5 lakh 
bales. So, there is further scope for extension of jute 
атса in India. While the possibilities of extension are 
there, care must be taken not to divert lands from 
food crop to such cash crop as jute. There are large 





two bundles of well-grown jute in a field in Delhi 
showing length as compared with a human figure. 


areas in India which are classified as cultivable waste 
land. Certain percentage of such waste land which 
are considered suitable should be brought under jute 
cultivation. 

In 1904, the post of Fibre Expert to the Govern 
ment was created and Mr. В. S. Kinlow was 
appointed to this post. He worked on various aspects 
of jute improvement, botanical, chemical and agri- 
cultural. The work as first started™at Burdwan 











then reporter of Economic Products. to. the Govern- 


p ment of India. As a result of survey of a number 


(a) There are only two species of cultivated 
jute Le. Corchorus capsularis with round 
fruits and Corchorus olitorius with cylin- 
drical long pods. The former has 33 well- 
marked types and the latter has only 5. 


(b) Jute is a self-fertilised crop and the danger 
of cross-fertilisation and consequent de- 
terioration of quality of a particular strain 
when grown side by side with other types 
was negligible. 


The work carried on at Dacca had to stopped 

vith the partition of India and a new Jute Agricul- 

E Research Institute has been established at 
Ackpore near Calcutta, 


CULTURAL METHODS FOR JUTE 


Jute requires a deep soil of fine texture. Alluvial 
is are preferable. These soils, however, do not 
tain moisture to the extent of the “black cotton 

Бо” of Western India but due to their comparative 
s to the subsoil water table, the soil can draw 

lufficlent moisture. The crop also requires a high 
mperature which is available in most parts of 
ndia. A minimum rainfall of 25 to 30 inches dis- 
buted over the early period of growth, so as to 

ply the young plants with plenty of moisture for 

orous growth is desirable. Part of the rainfall 
hould also be available when the crop is more than 

{0 20 inches high. It is difficult to suggest the 

dmum rainfall as the crop has been found growing 
districts where the rainfall is nearly 100 inches. 
1 Northern India where the rainfal] is low, the 
(fidit could be made up by the supply of irrigation 

at regular intervals. Lastly, jute requires a 
ficient supply of clear water for the extraction of 

e by retting. 


MANURING 


About 4 to 5 cart-loads of farm-yard manure 
to 5 tons) is required per acre and this manure is 
sidered quite good for giving increased net return. 

f green manuring is. preferred either sann-hemp 
Jrotalaria juncea) or mung (Phaseolus aureus) 
hould be tried. If castor or groundnut cakes are 
able either of these could be given at the rate 
seven maunds per acre. About 4 to 6 ploughings 
to be given to the land at intervals before April 
Northern India and before February in Eastern 

Б and Bengal. The land should be free from 
reeds and the soil should be broken ics a fine tilth. 
seeds are generally sown broadcast but it has 

n proved by инен that line-sowing is dis- 
netly advantageous. Line sowing can be done by 
id or by a hand Operated seed-dril. Usually the 
should. be sown at intervals of 4 to 5 inches 


higher and the weeds could be easily removed by 
heeled hand hoe or simply by hand. The seed 


pounds per 

e pulled c out in thinning, the seed rate for the 

Jine-sown crop could be estimated around 6 to 7 
s per acre. ? 3 


In the selection of seeds, the cultivator must 
bear in mind that varieties belonging to the species 
Corchorus capsularis are suited only to low land 
conditions where the land is submerged for some- 
time. These types are unsuitable for Northern India 
where rainfall is less, and the chances of flooding 
are few and far between. Varieties belonging to 
Corchorus olitorius are more suitable for cultivation 
in these tracts. The following types are improved 
‘elections of both these species :— 

'arieties of low-land jute (Corchorus capsularis) :— 


Kakya Bombai:—This was the first depart- 
mental selection isolated from seeds obtain- 
ed from Serajganj in Pabna district (East 
Pakistan). It was a green stemmed variety 
with reddish tinge on the upper surface of 
leaf stalk, bud and pods. It was late 
maturing with good quality fibre and heavy 
yield but susceptible to chlorosis. 


R.85—This was the second selection of the 
department and isolated from Kakya Bombai 
population. It is less susceptible to chlorosis. 


D.154—This variety was the third departmental 
selection and was isolated at Dacca in 1919 
from Kakya Bombai. This variety is similar to 
the earlier two types but much less susceptible 
to chlorosis and resistant to root rot disease 
caused by Rhizoctonia and has very little ten- 
dency to branch. On an average, this variety 
gives about three maunds of more fibre than 
local types. D. 154 was a popular variety with 
cultivators for over thirty years. 


J.R.C. 212— This variety was selected at Dacca in 1939 
from local material. The plant is fully green. 
This is a higher yielding Variety than D. 154. 
Other promising varieties of Corchorus capsu- 
laris are J. R. C. 13; J. R. C. 1; C 41-13 and 
С 42 KJ—321 and these are not much culti- 
vated now. 2 


Varieties of high-land jute (Corchorus olitorius) :— 

Chinsurah Green (C.G.) was evolved at Dacca in 

1915. At first, it was named D.38 but as the 
seeds originally came from Chinsurah in 
the Hooghly District. of West Bengal, the 
name was aptly changed to  Chinsurah 
Green. It is a green selection with no pig- 
mentation in any part of the plant, It 1s 
a tall, late flowering selection and gives on 
an average about five maunds of more fibre 
than local types. It has given good perfor- 
mance in northern India specially under 
irrigated conditions. 

R.26—This is a red-stemmed selection from Raj- 
shahi local but this variety was soon discarded 
in favour of Chinsurah Green. 

Fanduk—This is a type commonly found in East 
Pakistan. It gives a crop with short vegeta- 
tive period and plants of medium height 
and early flowering habit. 

J.R.O. 620—The colour of the stem of this variety is 

light red. i 

J.R.O. 632—It is a fully green and late maturing 

variety. It gives a high yield. 

J.R.O. 753—This variety is similar in many respects 

to J.R.O. 632. 


. Yields of fibres are calculated at 7 to 8 per cent 
of the total green  welght of the plant. 20 to 35 
maunds of fibre has been obtained from D 154. To 
Obtain seeds of the nasum, Ж. e should 
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of Agriculture of various States may also be able to 
supply small quantities of seeds. 


After the seeds are sown either broadcast, or in 
lines, the germination takes place within 3 or 4 days. 
When the seedlings are 5 to 6 inches high, they should 
be thinned by hand so as to leave them 4 to 5 inches 
apart. It has been experimentally proved that line- 
sown jute seeds give a larger yield than broadcast 


seeds. Supply of moisture must be adequate during 
the growing period and in the absence of rain, the 
land should be irrigated 2 or 3 times at intervals of 
10 to 15 days. After 4 or 5 months of sowing the crop 
begins to flower, when the flowers are half mature 
and fruits have not formed, the crop is ready for 
cutting and the fibre obtained from such crop gives 
a good quality fibre. Therefore, the jute crop which 
gives fibre does not give seed for which separate 
arrangement has to be made. 


RETTING 


The plants are cut with a sickle just above the 
eround and about 50 plants are tied in a: bundle. 
These bundles are kept standing in the sun for 2 or 
3 days to allow the leaves to wither and fall. After 
this, the bundles are transferred from the 
field to shallow pools or а retting tank 
(open cemented tank) containing fresh clear 
water. The bundles are kept upright in 
water 1 to 2 feet deep for three or four days. 
This is done because the lower portion of the 
stem rets more slowly than the upper. The 
bundles are then put horizontally under clear 
water and some heavy weights placed (heavy 
Sticky lumps of soil, stone or bricks) on them 
to prevent them from floating. The time of 
retting varies from three to. four weeks 
depending on the temperature of the water. 

The retting and subsequent washing of 
the fibre are very important operations, If 
sufficient care is not taken at this stage, well- 
grown plants may give an inferior fibre. 
Retting should be done in clear and not in 
muddy water. Muddy water makes the fibre 
grey. After 18 or 20 days the stalks should 
be tested with hand to see if the fibre easily 
peels off to ensure that the retting is com- 
plete. The fibre should then be stripped by 
hand from each stalk, When all the fibres of 
one bundle are stripped they should be 
gathered together and swung round the head 
and threshed on the Surface of the water and 
thus thoroughly washed, They should then be 
dried in the sun by hanging on wire or 
bamboo poles. If proper care is taken, the 
fibres would be clean and glossy and would 
fetch a good price in the market, 


SEED PRODUCTION 


It has been found that seed production is 
not very good in the damp climate of West 
Bengal since late rains interfere with the 
ripening 'of pods and cause moulds which 
seriously reduce the germination capacity of 
the seeds. Drier climate of Northern India is 
more suitable for growing perfectly good seeds. 
Jute seeds are in short supply. It would be 
necessary to establish ten Seed multiplication 
farms of approximately 200 acres each to pro- 
duce 40,000 mds. of improved seeds neces- 
sary every year for jute production in India. 


JUTE SUBSTITUTES 


A number of other plants yield fibres of various 
qualities and some of them are considered good sub- 


stitutes of jute as they are soft and could be spun. —— 
The most important jute substitute is Mesta. Bimlipa- | 
tam jute or Kenaf (Hibiscus cannabinus). In 1957-58, 
about 7.2 lakh acres were under this crop and yielded 
12 lakh bales. Out of this, about З to 4 lakh bales are  — 
exported annually from India and the rest is con- EU 
sumed in the country by the jute mills and also used ~~ 
for cordage. Roselle (Hibiscus sabdariffa var. altis- 
sima) which yields a fibre similar to the Bimlipatam 
jute is also cultivated in Soutn India. Both these spe- а 
cies have a long growing period and require 8 to 9 1 
months to mature. 


In the terai area of U.P., a wild jute plant is found 
which gives quite good fibre for domestic use, This a 
is commonly called marorphal and botanically it is < 
known as Helicteres isora. Possibilities of improving | 
this plant might give interesting results. Sisal fibre 
obtained from species of Agave is grown extensively i 
in Central India, Orissa and Bombay. In 1953-54 | 
about 17000 acres were under this crop and yielded | 
46,000 maunds of fibre. The hemp (Cannabis sativa) | 
| 
| 








and the Sann hemp (Crotdlaria juncea) both yield 
very good fibre. A kind of fairly good fibre is obtained 
from Malachra capitata. | 

In Africa, another jute substitute called araming 


(Continued on Page 148), 








а fine crop of jute. note the even epacing 
and the unbranched, habit of the wants. 
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Birth Of Pristine Pottery & The Hoary 
Cultural Heritage Of India & Bengal 


By Dr. SAROJ KUMAR CHATTERJEE, D.Sc. 


EN have been using metals since 

seven or eight thousand years 

, ago, and prior to that, they used 

; stone. The scientists have divided 

the whole of the ‘stone age’ into 

two ages: (1) The Paleolithic or 

Ų the Old Stone Age and (2) The 

| Neolithic or the New Stone Age. 

s If we go back to ten thousand 

years or a little more, we would meet with the neoli- 
thic men or men of the ‘New Stone Age’. 


The history of those who built on immortal 
edifice of human. civilization and culture on the soils 
of the Nile, the Tigris-Euphrates and the Indus, is 
сауат thousand years old; their history knows no 

eath. 


Mother earth did conceal in her loving bosom 
myriads of tales of the glory of the past written on 
slabs of stones and plaques of burnt clay for years 
and years from the vigilant eyes of Death, and it is 
only due to her that we have come to know to-day 
so many things about the hoary heritage of the bye- 
gone days. It is, however, rather unfortunate that 
a greater part of the history of human civilization 
is un-recorded ; the recorded history of our ancestors 

‚1з only five thousand years old. 


DISCOVERY OF FIRE & AGRICULTURE 


The discovery of 'fire' is an epoch-making event 
in the history of human civilization. ‘Fire’ was dis- 
eovered towards the end of the old stone age, and 
the discovery of pottery and smelting of ores followed 
from it in the succeeding new stone age. 


The progress of the evolution of human civiliz- 
ation in the old stone age was a chequered one, but 
it received an impetus in the age following, viz. the 
neolithie age. Men were mainly hunters in the old 
stone age and spent most of their times roving here 
and there in search of games in scattered groups; 
they did not think of producing food. 


„But the neolithic men used to live in groups and 
concentrated more upon producing food. They dis- 
covered the process of agriculture and they were the 


first men to till the soil to grow food. Pottery, as we 
know to-day, was born as à corollary to the discovery 


of agriculture. 


To stock the produce of agriculture, these 
primitive men were rather forced to discover pottery 
to manufacture big-sized vessels made out of clay. 
The neolithic potters too were compelled to sell the 
clay vessels made by them to the agriculturists so as 
to have cereals or food in exchange of clay pots. This 


= 45 


A brief account has been given here of the 
pottery of the past since the neolithic age. Asia 
is the birth place of Pottery, and the credit of 
the discovery of pottery goes to the women folk 
of the neolithic age. The discovery of pottery 
jollowed from the discovery of fire and agricul- 
ture, and pottery, in turn, was responsible for 
the discovery of ‘wheel’, glass and the smelting 
of ores. Steatite or soapstone or tale was, 
perhaps, first used in pottery in India by the 
potters of the Harappan age, and the use of 
wheels too was first made by the men of the two 
ancient cities of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. A 
brief account has also been given of the ancient 
sites in India wherefrom specimen of pristine 
pottery have been unearthed. Samples of 
pottery of Harappan antiquity have also been і 
found from a few places in West Bengal. 


about ten thousand years ago, and the culture of the - 


neolithic men attained the highest peak of perfection _ 


about six thousand years ago. 
POTTERY DISCOVERED BY WOMEN 


As we see, two things were mainly responsible for 
the discovery of pottery viz. (i) discovery of ‘fire’ and 
(ii) discovery of agriculture. Here I must say an- 
other thing. which most of us often ignore. Pottery 
was discovered by the women, as also the process 
of agriculture. The glory of the discovery of pottery 
is a legitimate due of the women folk of the neolithic 
age. Since times immemorial, women have been the 
care-takers of men. 


Neolithic men used to toil hard outdoor either to 
produce food or to search for food. The matter of 
feeding these hungry, tired men, who used to come 
back home after day’s hard labour, was.an acute 
problem for the neolithic women, Roasted meat was 
no good day after day. Then, how to cook the cereals 
produced in the fields? Where to stock the produce 
of agriculture avoiding wastage ? 


These were the problems, which, perhaps, distur- E 


bed the neolithic housewives day after day. At last 
in despair they, perhaps, threw accidentally a crude- - 
shaped clay not made by them in fire. Perhaps - 
their joy knew no bounds when they discovered in 
utter astonishment (after the fire was extinguished) 


that the fired clay pot was hard, ‘dense and Am 


serviceable. 


This is, perhaps, the history of the manufac- 
ture of the first crude cooking pot or pot for stock 
ing foodgrains, Hats off to the neolithic femal 
potters! Female potters have played a pr 
in the field of potting in the Vedic Ag 
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B.C.). Jaina tradition mentions а potter woman of 
the town of Sravasti who owned a pottery with one 
hundred potter's wheels. 


NEOLITHIC POTTERY IN W. BENGAL 


. Samples of neolithic pottery have been obtained 
from Tell Hassuna of Mesopotamia, Tape Sialk of 
Northern Persia and from the valley of the Nile in 
Egypt as a result of tedious excavations for years. 

teratures do not reveal that such samples of the 

- Neolithic age have been obtained from any part of 

. India. 

E Specimen of Paleolithic tools (hand-axe made of 
Stone) have been obtained from Hariharpur (near 
Baruipur) situated on the banks of the Adi-Ganga in 
the district of 24-Parganas, and from Tamluk,—the 
flourishing ‘Tamralipta’ of the past—in the district 
of Midnapore, West Bengal; specimen of a neolithic 

— stone hand-axe has been obtained from Bahirj near 
Contai in the district of Midnapore, and archaeo- 

С legists further believe that “Tamralipta’ was once 
inhabited by the neolithic men. Even in spite of 

all these, it is really strange that no specimen of neo- 

lithic — has Rae been obtained from any part 


ASIA—THE  BIRTH-PLACE OF POTTERY 


s Some are inclined to believe that Egypt is the 
birth place of pottery. The silt-rich fertile soil of 
the Valley of the Nile is eminently suitable for agri- 
culture, and linking agriculture with the birth of 
Pottery, some European authorities have contributed 
_ to the view that Egypt is the motherland of pottery. 


But this view has been opposed by Mr. V. Gordon 
hilde. It has now been established that the culture 
Mesopotamia and Northern Persia is older than 
that of Egypt, and hence we can say now that Asia 
is the birth-place of pottery. Pottery was, perhaps, 
born at Tell Hassuna and Tape Sialk of Mesopotamia 
and Northern Persia respectively. 


MASTERS OF CRAFT 


M Pottery is the result of severa] complicated 

` Chemical reactions taking place at elevated tempera- 
tures. The fundamental step to best potting is to 
Select the most suitable type of clay, and this re- 
‘quires experience of several years. To add to it, the 
technique of making, drying and glazing the wares 
and setting and firing them in the kiln requires 
enough theoretical and practical knowledge in the 
science of Ceramics. 

To produce the best type of clay wares, one 
‘should have a sound knowledge about the plasticity 
of clays and their grain size, the effect of the im- 

- purities in clays, the action of heat on clays and the 
‘process of firing the clay wares under different con- 
ditions of firing. 


We do not know anything about the depth of 
‘knowledge of the neolithic potters in the chemistry 
“and physics of clays, but this we can assert that they 
were masters of the potter’s craft and were experts in 

the production of coloured wares. 


“The discovery of pottery” as Gordon Childe 

E writes, “consisted essentially in finding out how to 

` control and utilize the chemical change just mentio- 

med.” Elsewhere he writes: the potter’s 

craft, even in its crudest and most generalized form, 

as already complex. It involved an appreciation of 

‘а number of distinct process, the application of а 
whole constellation of discoveries." 


. THE METAL ASE 
А The history of the culture of the neolithic men 
` js a histomy of creation. {псе the discovery of agri- 
culture, they had been asserting their humanity and 


the ancient Beyptiens learnt the 


making themselves. Тһе discovery — agriculture 


was followed by the discov of tts and this 
has. каена bosn ated «s EUM 


The Primitive men had learnt the use of fire and 
the process to control it. They had applied control- 
led firing in the production of Ceramic goods. They 
had successfully produced coloured ceramic’ wares, 
and they were intoxicated, as it were, with an ecstasy 
of creation. 


Being conscious of their latent strength, the neo- 
lithic men knew no halt in their onward march to 
progress. They then discovered the process of smelt- 
ing ores or winning metals, and thus stepped into the 
age of metals—the so-called ‘copper, bronze and iron 
age’. 


It is now agreed by all that the neolithic potters 
of Mesopotamia and Northern Persia were the first 
men to extract copper from copper ores. These pot- 
ters by that time had produced clay pots or crucibles 
suitable for smelting copper ores. They had been 
firing these clay articles in peculiar types of closed 
kilns. It was, therefore, not an impossible task for 
them to effect slight alteration here and there of 
their pottery kilns, and to smelt low-melting ores of 
copper like malachite at a temperature of about 
700-800°C in those clay pots put inside those impro- 
vised smelting furnaces. 


Stuart Piggott states, “The transition from & 
closed kiln to a smelting furnace involves no great 
mental labour to conceive, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that we should find evidence of the earliest 
copper smelting among the makers of the painted 
pottery in the Ancient Orient.” 


DISCOVERY OF GLASS 


Pottery thus gave birth to metallurgy about six 
or seven thousand years ago. Pottery is also responsi- 
ble for the birth of another industry, viz., glass. 
Glass is a unique specimen of the creative genius of 
the primitive men. The discovery of glass followed 
from an attempt by the primitive potters to produce 
coloured and glazed pottery, and indeed the coating 
of glaze applied on ceramic wares is nothing but glass 
produced under the action of heat. 


The exact date and place of birth of glass is still 
a matter of controversy, and nothing definite can be 
stated about it. So far as we know, the first sample 
of the purest glass was perhaps born in 7,000 B.C., 
and the first sample of impure glass was born prior 
to 12,000 B.C. There are evidences to show that 
Egypt is not the birth place of glass, though glass 
(impure) was known to the ancient Egyptians about 
14,000 years ago. The ancient Egyptians learnt the 
process of production of glass from the ancient 
potters of Mesopotamia, and hence we may state that 
glass was born in Asia, viz., in Mesopotamia. 


FIRST USE OF ‘WHEEL 


There is another important contribution of 
pottery to human civilization, and that is the use of 
‘wheels’. The ancient potters discovered this ‘wheel’ 
in an urge to expedite production of Ceramic goods 
and thus to minimise the cost of production. All of 
us know today the function of a potter’s wheel in a 
pottery industry. 


The ancient Egyptians were ignorant of the use 
of potter’s wheels prior to 1650 B.C.; they learnt the 
use of the same from men of the Western Asia after 


that date, and it is »'so interesting to note here that 
: of plaster 





< moulds in the making of cups, saucers etc. by about 
1200 B.C. 

But from the glorious chapter of the Indus 
Valley civilization of the past (3250-3000 B.C.) we 
find that the potters of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa 
used: to make clay articles with the help of potter’s 
wheels since the very onset of the culture under re- 
ference. This is, perhaps, the earliest example of 
the use of ‘wheel’ in the industry. 


The ‘use of wheel did not remain confined within 
the pottery industry alone, and it did spread subse- 
quently amongst other industries too. Next to 
pottery, the wheel was used in transport, and the 
potter’s wheel may, as such, rightly be termed as the 
wheel of human progress. 


DAWN OF INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION 


Human culture progressed by leaps and bounds 
with the march of time. With the end of neolithic 
culture, another culture was born which was entirely 
different from the old one. The culture of the 
‚ Valleys of the Nile, the Tigris-Euphrates and of the 
Indus (3250-2500 B.C.) is an immortal one, and the 
ruins of the glorious past tell us of golden' days of 
yore, when men of these valleys attained unique per- 
fection in different branches of arts and science. 


Even today we can not excel the ancient potters 
of the Indus Valley in the field of ceramics, particu- 
larly in the art-of making terracotta and painted 
and glazed pottery. The ‘faienice’ or the ‘majolica’ 
wares made by them are still things of wonder to us. 
The civilization of the above three Valleys belongs 
to the same time and is practically of the same 
nature. 


MOHENJO-DARO & HARAPPAN POTTERY 


The city planning of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa 
has been praised highly by one and all, and great 
stress was laid by the ancient city-planners on public 
- health. Clay-pipes were used for sewage disposal and 
peculiar types of clay pots were put at the extreme 
ends of the drain pipes made of clay as receptacles 
— matters or dirt associated with drain 
waters. 


The potters of these two cities used to manu- 
facture different clay wares on potter’s wheels, and 
` it cannot be stated definitely whether they used plas- 

ter moulds in their process of manufacture. They 
` }aid more stress on the production of common clay 


. „wares than that of quality goods. As such, coloured 
`. ог decorated fancy wares were produced in lesser 


“number than plain or common wares meant for con- 
stant use ру the common people. 


They utilised the silt of the Indus for the pur- 
pose of making these ceramic wares and used to 
admix lime and mica dust along with this plastic silt. 
For the purpose of producing terracotta wares of 
different shades of colour, they used to fire the dried 
green wares under different conditions of firing, and 
this technique, of course, was even known to the 
neolithic potters. 


These terracotta wares were usually thick and 
heavy; their size varied from very big clay vessels 
to very small clay pots. The famous painted and 
` coloured wares of these two places were usually de- 
corated with figures of different animals or birds and 
with different geometrical designs. 


As I have stated before, the “faienice” or “majolica” 
` wares made by the potters of the Indus Valley are 
ique specimen of pottery admired all over the world. 

si amaz t their ста] 


И 


tmanship and 


as fine specimen of smooth, glossy, coloured g 


These wonderful wares were made of diverse colou 


—white, green, blue etc. Even amidst specimen 
the same colour, the tone of the colour varied. T 
wares were, perhaps, covered 
ferous opaque glaze, which was coloured with dif 
ent colouring oxides. 


` MODELS OF HARAPPAN POTTERY , 


“The Harappa people", writes Mr. Basham in : 


book, The wonder that was India, “made brilliantly 


naturalistic models of animals, especially charmi 
being the tiny monkeys and squirrels used as p 
heads and beads. For their children they made cc 
with movable heads, model monkeys which W 
slide down a string, little toy carts and whistles 

ed like birds, all of terracotta. They also made то 
terracotta statuettes of women, usually naked 
nearly naked, but with elaborate head dresses; t 


are certainly icons of the Mother Goddess......++»+ 


mass produced by humble potters”. 


Elsewhere he writes, “.... from the aes 
tic point of view no pottery of historical times 
good as the simply patterned but well-designed 10 
of the pre-historic North-West, but the bright 
polish of the type of pottery usually called ‘Nort 
Black Polished Ware’ is a very creditable techni 
achievement.” А 


POTTERY ОР BELUCHISTAN 


At Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, round potte 
kilns were used for firing the clay wares. Mr. Bas 
writes, “At Mohenjo-Daro potter's kilns 
built within the city boundaries, and one even in 
middle of a street.” Perhaps wood was used as f 


There is no evidence to show that coal was used. : 


these kilns as a fuel. 


The pre-historic people of Beluchistan (ab 
3000 B.C.) belonged to several cultures, primarily @ 
tinguished by different types of painted potte 
“They”, as Mr. Basham writes, “made good pot 
which they painted with pleasant patterns 
northern villages made predominantly red potte 
and the Southern buff.” 


 POTTER'S CRAFT NEGLECTED 
It is indeed a pity that no record , or writ 


_statement is available regarding the potter's cra 


with a type of stanm 


the methods adopted by the ancient potters of th 


Indus Valley or of the Valleys of the Nile or 
Tigris-Euphrates. Plaques of burnt clay or slabs 
stone recording some details of ancient mathemati 
astronomy, astrology or of medical science have 
found as a result of excavations at differtnt pla 
but it is rather strange thát no written record 
ancient pottery has been found anywhere. It r 
follow from this that, perhaps, craftmanship was 
adored much in those byegone days. i 


SPREAD OF INDUS VALLEY CULTURE 


The culture of the Indus Valley was not conf 
within the boundary walls of Mohenjo-Daro 
Harappa. It spread throughout the entire Gan 
Valley and in other regions too. Find of antiqui 
of the Indus Valley culture at various places 
Patna, Buxar, Lothal (near Ahmedabad), Kausa 
(near Allahabad), Harinarayanpur (near Diam 
Harbour, West Bengal), etc., supports this stateme 


A TALE OF TWO ANCIENT CITIES 


Recent excavation (1954-’56) at Kanauj a 
Pradesh) and Ujjain (Madhya Bharat) 
to light traces of suctessive phases 0 


on mii 





k to nearly 3000 years from to-day. Kanauj 
own variously as Kausasthali, Kanyakubja, Gadhi- 

ra ‘and Kusumapura in. the Mahabharata and 
other Sanskrit works) was the most flourishing centre 
‘culture in Northern India under Harshabardhana. 


‘Relics dug out from the lowest depth (Kanauj) 

clude a particular class of pottery known as ‘Pain- 
ted grey ware. This variety of pottery, belonging 
possibly to the early Aryan period or the Vedic age, 
` has been found also at various other sites in North- 

n India, such as Ahichehnatra, Hastinapur, Kuru- 

hetra, Indraprastha (Delhi), Mathura etc. The 

inted grey pottery of Kanauj possibly dates back 
to 1,000 B.C. The continued occupation of the site 
| їз proved by the presence of a pottery known as the 
; Northern: Black polished. ware'. 


- This had a wide distribution all over India, and 
datable to the period sixth to second century B.C. 
her up on the mound at Kanauj are the remains 
` the Kushan period. corresponding to the early 
hristian era. Among the many finds of this period 
e the clay figurines which are analogous to other 
ncient sites like Ahichchhatra, Kausambi etc. 


UJJAIN EXCAVATIONS 


` Excavation at Ujjain have un-earthed extensive 
‘tifications built by the earliest occupants of the 
city sometime before 600 B.C. or slightly earlier. The 
tifications excavated at Ujjain were constructed 
as a defensive measure against the threat of flood 
‘om the river Sipra, and the meterial used for build- 


RM ing the defence wall is a hard whitish clay, bands of 


hich are held together by lines of dark, sticky clay 
rtar. The earliest settlement on the site would 
e back to about 600 B.C. or slightly earlier, as 
lere seems to be a minor occupation prior to the 
val on the site of the Northern Black polished 
are, dated by the archaeologists to about 600-200 


` AT KAUSAMBI AND GONDAL 


. A few potshreds—the stem of a dish and the part 
a bowl with a globular body—found on the recent 
cavations at Kausambi near Allahabad, show 
arappan affinities. Specimen found at this place 
also give evidence of the fusion of two cultural 
itreams—the Harappan and the Vedic-Aryan. 


` A Harappan- cemetery has been found (1959) on 


banks of the stream Vasabdi opposite to village 
idal Dadwa, 30 miles from Gondal in Saurash- 
This may throw much light on the people asso- 
d with the Harappan pottery located at this site 
well as elsewhere. ; i 


NEAR ROJADI AND NAGDA 


New light is likely to be thrown on the Harappan 

e by the excavations recently carried out. (1959) 

ar Rojadi (Srinathgad), Rajkot District, on ihe 
ink of the river Bhadan. Pottery with geometrical 
s have been obtained from this place, and the 

ds also indicate that the early inhabitants of this 
ace used steatite beads and chank (shell) and 
pper bangles. Clay bowls, dishes, jars with beaded 
s, perforated jars, beakers and goblets made of 


peculiar type of clay were the other articles found - 


have been used by the early settlers. 


| excavations carried out recently (1956) at Nagda in 


the Chambal Valley in Madhya Pradesh. Though 
they have been dated now to about 1000 B.C. the 
archaeologists believe that they are associated with 
the ancient Gangetic and Indus Valley civilization. 


TALE OF LOTHAL-UNIQUE FINDS . 


Over a hundred seals and sealings bearing picto- 
graphic writings and animal figures reminiscent of 
the Harappan-culture, have. been excavated at the 
ancient site of Lothal, about 60 miles from Ahmeda- 
bad. (1955-59). The excavations indicate that Lo- 
thal, 4000 years ago, was a very important and busy 
port having trade connections with the cities of the 
Indus Valley. 


Animal figures such as unicorn, elephant, bull and 
birds are noticed on the steatite and terracotta seals, 
the clay impressions of which have also been reco- 
vered in large numbers. The excavations at Lothal 
have established beyond doubt that the Indus Valley 
civilization extended as far as the Gulf of Cambay. 


Painted pottery found at this site have provided 
further evidence of contact with foreign countries 
such as Mesopotamia and Egypt. The writings on the 
sealings' show that the script used at Lothal is the 
same or similar to the one used by the Indus Valley 
people. 

A remarkable find in the course of the excavation 
at this ancient port site (Lothab is the unearthing 
of a huge kiln. The kiln consists of eight solid blocks 
of bricks with narrow chambers in between each, 
and was used for firing terracotta objects. The floor 
of the kiln is paved with bricks and its walls are mud- 
plastered. i 

The process of preparing sealings, which was not 
clear after excavations at Harappa and Mohenjo- 
Daro, can now be understood. It appears that im- 
pressions from different seals were taken on lumps of 
wet clay held by sticks and placed over layers of bricks 
in the furnace. These were covered with reeds, and 
the whole kiln was then sealed completely with mud. 
After burning slowly for sometime, the sealing m 
terracotta objects became fit to be removed. 

Several such lumps bearing impressions have 
been recovered from the kiln. In one corner of the 
kiln, as many as 90 terracotta sealings with Indus 
script and animal figures have been found along With 
ash, burnt wood etc. The discovery of such large 
number of sealings at one place in concentrated form 
is indieative of Lothal being a prosperous maritime 
city; seals, used by merchants and manufacturers, 
were in huge demand at that time, 


STEATITE FIRST USED IN INDIA 


Excavations during the last five years have ex- 
tended the Zone of the Indus Valley civilization by 
another 600 miles south of Mohenjo-Daro right down 
to Bhagatrav near Surat. Excavations at Rojadi 
(Srinathgad) and Lothal have indicated beyond 
doubt that the use of tale or steatite in — was 
in vogue during the byegone days of the Indus Valley 
civilization. Some are of the opinion that steatite 
was first used in China in pottery, but explorations 
and excavations at the above two places belie this 
statement; perhaps, steatite was first used in pottery 
in ancient India. 


THE GLORY THAT WAS BENGAL 


The archaeological finds discovered recently in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta mainly by the enter- 
prise of the Asutosh Meseum of the University of 
Calcutta, have thrown a new light upon the ancient 
civilization of Bengal, the country sanctified by the 
waters of the Holy Ganga, From the humble village 
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HOW 
IT 


BEGAN 
GENESIS OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH & MISSION 


By ASU DE 


N his foreword to “History of the 
Ramakrishna Math & Mission”, 
(1957), Christopher Isherwood, 
eminent author, wrote: “The 
Ramakrishna Movement must be 
regarded as the most important 
of Gll existing religious move- 
ments, no matter how large or 
influential or venerdble the others 
may be. This statement may sound startling, as of 
foday.” It will, in many quarters. But that does not 
concern me at all. 





It is no part of my object in writing this article 
to.go into the "importance" or otherwise of the 
Ramakrishna Movement. There are abler hands for 
that job. What I have set out to do is to give a brief 
sketch of the beginning of it all. Today, the Rama- 
krishna Movement is blazing its trail of Divine Light 
throughout the world. From houses of many man- 
sions and little hamlets nestling in the remote 
interior goes forth its clarion call to humanity. Its 
missioners eat and drink and sleep, more or less, like 
other mortals. But thus was not how it began. 


The idea came to me when finishing my article 
“Sworn to Silence” in the “Amrita Bazar Patrika” of 
August 7 describing the life of the monks in the 
Trappist Monastery at Charnwood Forest in Leices- 
tershire, England. This is what I said: “The story 
recalls to me the life spent at Barnagore Math by 
Swami Vivekananda and his associates when the 
Ramakrishna Mission had not even been conceived. 
(Strictly, I should have said “planned out.”) Perhaps, 
some day I will give you a picture of that life. It 
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the Barnagore Math 


wil not compare unfavourably with the Trappists.” 
You will be the judge of that. 


THE MASTER APPEARS IN A VISION 


The background of the vignette is interesting. 
Paramhansadeva Ramakrishna had passed away on 
August 16, 1886. The band of devotees which had 
gathered round: him at the Cossipore Garden House 
gradually scattered to different parts of India. At 
this juncture, it is said, the Master appeared in a 
vision before Surendra Nath Mitra, the principal 
financier of the Cossipore.menage and later of the 
Barnagore Math, and asked him to find an abode 
for them. Mitra consulted Narendra (Swami 
Vivekananda) who jumped at the idea and started 
looking for a house. Tarak (Swami .Shivananda) 
joined him and after a good deal of search, handi- 
capped by want of funds, they chose a dilapidated 
building near the Ganges, at Barnagore, on a monthly  - 
rental of Eleven Rupees. Other devotees gradually ` 
joined the pioneers. Thus did the nucleus of the 
Ramakrishna Math & Mission as we see it today come 
into being. There is no trace of that building today. 


BARNAGORE’S RAMSHACKLE BUILDING 


No City Council worth its name would have 
permitted that house to stand in the-condition in 
which it was when the young neophytes entered if. 
A ramshackle two-storeyed barrack of a building, it ^ 
was almost falling to pieces. The inside was © 
gruesome, full of the accumulated dirt of ages and 
so overgrown with weeds that it had come to be the — 
resort of jackals and, snakes. Incidentally, it was _ 
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reported to be “haunted”,—which accounts for the 
low rent. 

As one ascended the ricke ty stairs, he would see 
on his left the room where Kali the “ascetic” (Swami 
Abhedananda) carried on his individual sadhana. 
Beyond that was a room where the offerings for 
worship were prepared, and this led to the shrine 
room, In the centre of the shrine room, a picture 
of the Master was placed on a bed arranged on the 
floor with a.mat, mattress and pillows. At the foot 
of this bed, on a low stool were kept the urn with 
the ashes of the Master, and his slippers before which 
Shashi Maharaj performed the daily worship. 


WHAT A LUXURIOUS LIFE THEY LED! 


At a little distance on the same floor, the 
devotees occupied a “hall” for their bed-cum-sitting 
room as well as for visitors. The bed consisted of a 
row of palm-leaf mats with a threadbare durry on 
each. For pillows, they had bricks, one apiece, to 
start with. And that was all. There was no such 
thing as а quilt or a rug for the winter. If it was too 
cold, they huddled together for warmth. If even that 
did not suffice, they wrestled with each other a bit 
to generate heat and covered themselves with a part 
of their loin cover. Later, they had some small pillows 
also wraps for the cold weather. 


Unwilling to beg, they lived on what chance 
would bring. They vied with one another in doing 
the household tasks, even the most menial ones. 
Many were the days when there was nothing to eat, 
; but the spiritual discourses, meditation, and singing 
went on as though their bodies did not exist. Their 
only clothes were the kaupina (loin-cloth) and a few 
gerua (ochre) pieces. There was only one present- 
able piece of cloth and a chudder to be worn about 
the shoulders, which were common 
property and were hung upon a line 
so that whosoever had to go out 
of the premises might have the 


wherewith to be clothed respectably. 
Presently, even the little kaupina 


got torn out but still they would 
not ask for outside help. So it came 
to pass that they had to give up 
wearing the kaupina, too, that is, 
so long as they remained indoors, 
they were completely nude. .It was 
somewhat : tling, even to friends, 
but they got accustomed to the 
sight after several visits. 


DEMON-SCARING AUSTERITIES : 


After Swami Vivekananda's 
triumphant return from the West in 
1897, a disciple questioned him 
about the life at Barnagore; “Maha- 
raj (Reverend Sir), how did you 
maintain yourselves at the time ?" 
With the memory of those glorious 


—— 


days fitting across his mind, he replied: “What -a _ 
silly question! We were sannyasins, don’t you see? | 
We never thought of the morrow..........We used | 
t» live on what chance brought, There were days at | 
the Barnagore Math when we had nothing to eat, 1f 3 
there was rice, salt was lacking x 
the bimba creeper boiled, salt and rice, this was our E 
menu for months. We were being carried 
along on a strong tide of meditation and other Teli | 
gious practices, Oh, what days! Demands would | 
have run away at the sight of such austerities, to- 
say nothing of men !” 5 

RICE PLUS CHILI WATER 


That there was little of exaggeration in that last ; 
remark would be apparent from a close view of ê 
meals which were served at the Math. In the begin- | 
ning, no grant-in-aid was accepted from anybody. ` 
They would only collect some rice by the Madhukart | 
method from neighbouring houses. This was cooked 
in a huge cauldron. Sometimes, chopped bimba leaves _ 
were thrown into the vessel. That was all the rice 
and curry they had. And then, the entire lot of ' 
cooked rice was poured on a cloth spread out on the | 
floor with a cup of chili water for sauce atop. The 
eaters sat round the cloth, put a handful of the” 
steaming rice in their mouths followed by a draught 
of the hot chili water. The burning of the tongue at : 
the impact of the chili water helped to get the rice” 
down. There was also a brass pot of water aside for 
drinking between mouthfuls, 


MEALS OF MOLTEN LAVA 


Sri Mahendra Datta, brother of Swami Vivekan= 
anda, wrote: “I had a meal of this rice-and-chili-- 
water once or twice myself. How terribly ikat 
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some of the inmates and associates of the Вататте 
Math with Swami Vivekananda standing third from left., 





ngent), I shall never forget it. But what 
they had during those meals. They would shove 
rice into their mouths with the chili water, give 
uts of joy and talk high philosophy. 'The meals 
like gay pic-nics, They poked fun at each 
т, broke into child-like laughter, and at the same 
ne, discusses the various facets of renunciation." 
far as the present writer is concerned, it is 
emely doubtful if he would be able to discuss 
hg for the rest of the day,—any thing at all,— 
one whack of that molten lava. 


LIFE OF STUDY & MEDITATION 


` That was the spirit which ruled in this tumble- 
n Temple of Worship and permeated all their 
Occupations. These were of a varied nature. 
me were all for meditation and spiritual exercises. 
ers made extensive studies of Eastern and Western 
Шоѕорһіеѕ and scriptures. Books were brought 
n the Asiatic Society and these were read and 
ssed. There was a round of meditation, reading, 


tal, discussion, music and dance throughout the 
enty-four hours of the day. The neighbours 
monstrated but to no effect. Kant, Hegel, Mill and 

Acer were studied with avidity and criticised 
thout mercy. The Hindu systems of philosophy 
me in for their due share of attention, and so did 
. Bible and the Buddhistic literature. Even 
ism was not neglected, and sociology, literature, 
and science were touched upon. Pundits came 
d argued, and guardians visited and implored them 
reverse the course of their lives. But that impetu- 
s flow of spirituality was not to be checked. 


AMID DEVOTIONAL SONGS & DANCES 


_ And yet, the atmosphere was far from grim or 
dismal. There were interludes when the monks came 
wn from their spiritual heights and cracked jokes 
th each other. Friendly cross-talks ensued, songs 
re sung, and sometimes devotional dances. A 
mny incident took place in the course of one of 
breaks. Sharat Maharaj (Swami Saradan- 

ida) had a soft, feminine voice. Late one night, 
monks sat round to hear him sing, with all the 
r entrances barred. When critical neighbours 
heard the music, their suspicions were aroused and 
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utter discomfiture, that they had only made 
ols of themselves. They had the grace to admit 
eir error and the brotherhood let them out 
urteously without “rubbing it in." 


THE MEMORABLE FIVE-YEAR 


It was in these bizarre environments that the 
M-coureurs of the “Ramakrishna Math & Mis- 


” lived for five years, from September, 1886 to 
i 1 the first year, living con- 
improved a little with the acceptance of 
ntary outside aid, but not to the extent of 
king them, as we would say, “comfortable”, even 
ably so. Anyway, it made no difference in the 


ook or the routine of the inmates. I am not 

into their individual ways in the Math 

use, as P said at the outset, all I wanted was to 

ent a picture of the menage as a layman such 

.I would see it. Тһе interested reader will 
particulars of thee Math from (a) the 


Swami Vivekananda, (c) Swami Shivananda Maha- 
rajer Anudhyan, (d) Memoirs of Swami Virajananda. 
Many of the passages in this article are taken 
verbatim from these books, 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN i 


I have, however, to make one exception. I can- 
not close this chronicle without making a special and 
reverential mention of—as Swami Gambhirananda 
put it in the *History",—"the keystone of the Math”, 
—Shashi Maharaj, later known as Swami Rama- 
krishnananda. From the accounts I have gone 
through, it would seem that but for the unswerving 
loyalty and the tenacity with which Shashi Maharaj 
stuck to the Math and weathered storms, the young 
sannyasins would have again scattered to distant 
pilgrimages and the history of the Ramakrishna 
Movement might have to be written differently. 


THE MASTER’S OWN PLAN 


There is another point which might just as well 
be clarified’ Contrary to popular belief, the Rama- 
krishna Order does not owe its inception to Swami 
Vivekananda and his followers though theirs were the 
hands which carried the Plan out. That Plan was 
the Master’s own. As Swami Shivananda told Lady 
Minto, wife of the then Viceroy of India, when she 
paid a visit to Belur Math in 1910: “We did not 
found this Order. It was the Master who brought 
it into being during his illness. At that time, he 
instructed Swamiji (“Swami Vivekananda”) ‘and 
others as to how this Order was to be organized and 


executed.” 


And now that I have reached the end of this 
saga, I can see the question which is surging up your 
aesophagus,—unless you happen to be a “Ram- 
kristian" yourself: “But what good did it do to 
humanity,—to the world,—this life of self-sequestra- 
tion and torture of the flesh?” You think you will 
get me to answer that question? No, sir. Wrong 
number, Try 66-3619. 


GOLDEN FIBRE 


(Continued from Page 139) 


fibre, is becoming important. This is a species called — 


Urena lobata, related to the Roselle or Bimlipatam 
jute, and it is grown now on plantation scale in 
French and Belgian Equitorial Africa, Another 
African species which yield a fibre comparable to jute 
is Cephalonema polyandrum. Caroa fibre of Brazil 
(Neoglaziovia variegata), stockroos fibre of South 
Africa (Sparmannia africana) and Posidonia fibre of 
South Australia are also considered good substitutes 
of jute. 


Another good and strong fibre is obtained from 
ramie (Boohmeria nivea). The demand for this fibre 
is much greater as compared to its production. In 
spite of these substitutes, the world’s demand for 
jute is steadily increasing. The internal consumption 
of jute fabric has increased considerably during the 
last few years. Jute fabrics are also being put to 
new and interesting uses like parachute for supply 
droppings, jute-lac (jute treated with shellac) for 
making jettisonable petrol tank, grease drum and 


tea-chests. — — um 
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EDUCATION IN MODERN IRAN 


By DR. HIRA LALL CHOPRA 
M.A., D.Litt., Calcutta University 


RAN'S history of education dates 
back to pre-historic times. The 
cuneiform inscriptions relating to 
Achaemenian times give us this 
information that young men then 
were taught not only horseman- 
ship and archery but to realize 
the truth and discriminate  bet- 
ween good and evil. 

It appears that the standard of education in 
ancient India and Iran was the same and the teach- 
ings of the Vedas with their Upanishadic part were 
common to both wings of the Aryan countries—Iran 
and India. Both body and mind were looked after 
simultaneously and a proper balance was maintained 
between the two. The defence of the country and the 

- care of the mind both were of supreme importance 
for the people and no one at that time could afford 
to eultivate exclusively one at the cost of the other. 

The realization of the self was no doubt the 
highest ideal of human aspiration, but to maintain 
ihe independence of one's country was no less an 
important aim, for the attainment of which proper 
nourishment of the body and care of physical health 
were necessary and centuries later, when Zoroaster 
preached his gospel of "good thoughts, good words 
and good deeds," he was not unmindful of the proper 

‘culture of Iranian minds, Medes, Achaemenians, 
Seleucids and Sassanians followed the Zoroastrian 
ideals and sailed through the boisterous ocean of time 
remarkably well. Cyrus and Darius are glorious ex- 
amples of what benevolent monarchy could be, and 
more than 2500 years ago, Darius the Great (558-486 
B.C,) declared, as if from some Hindu Smriti: 

By the will of Ahura Mazda, I am king of 

kings, 

KS I love justice, I hate inequity, 

— It is not my pleasure that the lower sufer 
KS injustice, 

Because of the higher. 

The empire of Darius extended from the burning 
sands of Africa to the ice-bound borders of China, 
including a portion of India in the south, the valley 

"of the Danube in Europe and parts of present-day 
Russia, which constitutes practically the whole of the 
then known world—thus forming within his empire 
a true Commonwealth of nations, a fact which urged 
Darius to say in one of his inscriptions: 

I am Darius, the great king, the king of 
kings, 

King of lands peopled by all races, 

For long king of this great earth, 

The son of Vistasp, the Achaemenian, 

A Persian, son of a Persian, an Aryan of 
Aryan descent, 


In commemoration of the 2500th anniversary of 


benevolent monarchy, a special celebration is going 
to take place in Iran in Persepolis and Pasargad 


4 


rtly, when various phases of Iranian culture 


in in 


or 


country through the ages will be studied and peop 
will be reminded of their glorious past so as to 
them in formulating their future. This 


gral part. 


The cultural history of Iran is as old. as the 
Aryan race itself and the carvings on the walls 
Persepolis go to manifest the greatness of 
Aryans more than 2500 years ago. Herodotus, Xeno- - 
phon, Megasthenes and other famous pre-Christian _ 
historians tell us about the keen interest which the — 
— took for the education of the country’s 
youth. 


The Achaemenians and  Sassanians of pre- 
Islamic era prided themselves in being the patrons of 
arts and sciences and they rewarded lavishly the 
men of letters under them. Under their auspices and. 
through their efforts, great universities were estab- 
lished in various parts of the country where scho- 
lars from all over the world, of course only the then 
known, came and received their education. This re- 
minds us of our ancient universities of Taxila and 
Nalanda where students from distant lands would 
come to equip themselves with the then available 
highest knowledge. ‘ 


India and Iran have both influenced each other 
in the field of culture and the extent to which one 
may have influenced the other cannot be defined 
clearly, as the history, culture, customs and manners Y 
of both the contiguous countries are more or less 
identical in pre-historic traditions and conventions. 


The stories of Ramayana and Panchatantra 
formed the basic school curriculum of Iran also and 
references more than 1500 years old are to be found 
in the Pahlavi and early Persian books about their 
suitability for prescribing them as text-books. Nau- 
shirwan the Just sent Burzui, the wisest of his cour 
tiers, to India in search of the ‘plant of life’ and he 
returned to his king and his country with Pancha- 
tantra which, he said, would immortalise its readers. | 
King Qabus bin Washmgir more than 1000 years ago ўд 
wrote to his son to study the story of Rama and Ra- — 
vana and Panchatantra to be fully-equipped with — 
proper knowledge so as to be able to succeed his - 
royal father. India was the land of knowledge to 
which Iran always looked. with reverence, Shahnama, - 
the immortal epic of Firdausi, gives a number of — 
stories where India provided wise men to Iran. 


ARAB INVASION 3 


The Arab invasion in the Tth century was 
greatest blow to the ancient Iranian culture. 
much against her will, forsook her alphabet, but 
taind her language. Islam itself lost some of · 
Arabian orthodoxy with its impact with Iran 


. had her language, histéry, philosophy 2 





were looked upon by the Iranians with con- 


ipt and derision. Firdausi, while mentioning the 
tab jnvasion, bluntly says: 

Zi Shir-i-shutar khurdan-o-susmar, 

Arab ra ba jaye rasidast kar, 

Ki takht-i-kiyan ra kunad arzoo, 

Tafoo bar tu ai charkh-i-gardan tafoo. 


(By drinking the camel’s milk and eating the 
ds, the Arabs have the audacity to yearn for the 
nian throne of Iran, woe be unto you, O sky). 


‘But in spite of all these protests, Iran accepted 
m and made Quran the basis of her education 
e all other countries which accepted Islam as their 
on. As Bible was the main prop of education in 
ope, Quran was the basis of all education in Isla- 
` countries, including Iran. For many centuries 
m priests taught in return for a very small sum 
' money in schools called maktabs, where the child- 
memorised the Quran by chanting its verses in 
on and learned to read and write Persian and 
simple arithmetic. 


_ There were many religious colleges, something 

the Western seminaries, where advanced stu- 

ts gathered around men renowned for their learn- 

worked at such subjects as the interpretation of 

he Quran, religious law and religious philosophy. 

lere were no formal examinations, No place for girls 
provided in system of education. 


Although the religious schools and colleges have 

y given way to secular education, they still 

ion, especially in the smaller towns and villages 

the training of the mullahs. Even in 1957, there 

re 233 higher religious schools in which 13000 stu- 
ts were being taught by 522 teachers. 


Because Siam infiltrated into India througn 
>тѕіа, and the Turco-Mongols became rulers in 
dia, Persian became the official and the court 


пасе of this country where in the maktabs, in © 


Iranian style education was imparted by the 
Шаћѕ. The English education replaced the old 
r in India in the 18th century and the French 
age and culture took hold of the. education 

em in Iran. 


- In the Kakhe Golestan of Teheran, where lies 
remnant of the famous Mughal ‘Peacock Throne,’ 
French art is exhibited at every step and toaay, 

; in other countries of Europe, French is the lan- 

age of culture though it is gradually being re- 
ed by English under the influence of the United 

States of America. 


CATION TODAY: THE SHAH'S INTEREST 


The modern era of education in Iran started 
ith the establishment of the constitutional govern- 
ent more than 50 years ago, with the advent of 

free press and with the opening of the educa- 

contacts with the Western world and modern 
opean arts and sciences. 


The real change, however, took place from the 
nning of the reign of late Reza Shah in late 
jenties when a law was passed to send the Iranian 
udents for advanced studies to the Universities of 
торе and America. The primary education through- 
Iran is free and compulsory and the higher edu- 
on in colleges and universities is free, and mili- 
training is compulsory. 


; тһе present Shah takes a keen interest in the 


the universities to watch their progress. His addresses | 


on these occasions are a veritable source of inspira- 
tion to scholars and even today the rule exists in Iran 
that anybody coming out first in any final examina- 
tion of the available highest course in the country, 
is granted a State stipend for three years to study 
the advanced course in any of the European or 
American universities. The enthusiasm of the king 


has virtually revolutionised the idea of education 
in Iran. Top priority is giyen to education. 


The University of Teheran was established 1n 
1934 when Dr. A. A. Hekmat, the ex-Iranian Am- 
bassador to India, was a Minister of Education in hls 
country. India needs a special acquaintance of this 
educationist who is a living great man of Iran. He 
got his earliest education from Sufi Amba Prasad, 
the famous Indian revolutionary who, after his 
escape from India, sought refuge in Shiraz, the na- 
tive town of Dr. Hekmat, 


Dr. Hekmat by his writings has brought India 
and Iran much closer to each other. His books on 
Indian monuments and his encyclopaedic work about 
India and his poems about India and Indian topics 
are an important milestone in strengthening the 
cultural relations between two great neighbouring 
countries of the Aryan race. 


Thirty-five years ago, there were 648 primary 
schools and 60 secondary schools in the whole of 
Iran with 79,867 students; and according to latest 
figures available for 1958, there were 9000 primary 
schools and 1200 secondary schools with 16 lakhs of 
students and the total number of the students today 
is about 23 lakhs, including 11000 Irani students 
studying abroad. 


The University of Teheran is imparting free 
education in the faculties of Arts, Science, Law, Me- 
dicine, Dentistry, Nursing, Pharmacy, Technology, 
Engineering, Theology, Teaching, Museology, Libra- 
rianship, Agriculture and Fine Arts and today there 
are more than ten thousand students only in the 
University of Teheran. A few more universities have 
been established in Meshed, Tabriz, Shiraz, Isfahan, 
Ahwaz and Qazwin. 


The Plan Organisation of Iran lavishly allots 
money for education and last year it made a special + 
allotment of rupees 10 crores for educational pro- 


jects and distributed more than 40 lakhs of books x 


free to the students. 


The medium of instruction throughout the 
country is Persian, though foreign languages are 
also learnt. At the University stage co-education 
exists in all departments. 

SANSKRIT AND HINDI 

The Indian Council for Cultural Relations, New 
Delhi, provides the Teheran University with a Pro- 
fessor for Sanskrit end Hindi who teaches these sub- 
jects and Indology to Iranian young men and  wo- 
men. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja and the late Dr. I. J. S. 
Taraporewala have held this chair for a pretty long 
time and the present ineumbent, Mr. Indu Shekhar 
from Rajasthan, is doing this work remarkably well. 

The present Indian Ambassador, Mr. T. N. Kaul, 
takes a very keen interest in popularising Indian 
literature and cukure in Iran. Various foreign com- 
munities residing in Teheran run their respective 
schools for the benefit of шег — and. the 





a general view of the plantation of Emetine yielding Ipecac plant 


(Psychotria ipecacuanha) in Rongo, border of Darjeeling and Bhutan. 


By Dr. K. BISWAS, 


Director, Medicinal Plants, West Bengal. 


HE Science and Art of Medicine 
and Medicina] Plants are shroud- 
ed in mysticism from the very 
dawn of civilization. They have 
their origin from intuition, em- 
pirical knowledge and mystic folk- 
lores handed down from gene- 
ration to generation. 

Evên mute animals and birds 
of the virgin forest use herbs and fruits to heal 
their ailments and make soft insect-proof nests from 
selected twigs and leaves of herbs and trees, There 
is a belief that when a mongoose is bitten by а 
poisonous snake, it runs to a nearby jungle, rubs its 
body and skin and comes fresh to renew the fight. 


Thus, the herbalists, medicine-men of yore, 
flourished in the early period of human civilization. 
Then came the Vedic period, the Egyptian, the 
Babylonian, the Syrian and the European periods 
through which modern Science and art of vegetable 
drugs evolved. Then it reached its present ad- 
vanced highly scientific, synthetic and antibiotic 
drug period. 

A survey of modern medicines, particularly of 


syhthetic drugs, indicates that not even the fringe 
of the vast problem of curing human ailments has 


been touched. Moreover, such drugs sometimes 
produce violent and fatal reaction in some cases, and 
the after-effect of such so-called “wonder drugs" on 
the human system is not always favourable. Such 
drugs must, therefore, be used very cautiously with 
the administration of proper doses. Even the use of 
penicillin requires considerable experience and 
knowledge in handling the drug and injecting the 
required doses as Professor Sir Alexender Fleming, 
discoverer of Penicillin, himself stressed in a lecture 
he delivered in Calcutta not very long ago. 


About 2000 species of medicinal. plants out of 
about 18,000 species of plants known to exist in 
India are used for various medicinal purposes by 
practitioners of the Ayurvedic system of treat- 
ment with hardly any bad after-effect, 


But all these need testing in Ае light of 
modern progress in botanical, chemical, bio-chemical, 
pharmacological, pharmaceutical and pharmacog- 
nostical and clinical researches as followed in the 
leading countries of the world. By such investiga- - 
tion of various properties of medicinal plants found — 
growing in different parts of our country at different _ 
elevations, flowering ahd fruiting in different seasons _ 
will have to be examined in detail and screened in 
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order to ascertain their potency and alkaloida] con- 
tents and actual healing power. 


_ Plants of the highest potency will then have to 
be cultivated maintaining the highest potency and 
the richest alkaloid all the time so that a perennial 
supply of the best quality and accepted standard of 
— raw vegetable drugs are always made available to the 
. pharmacists for the manufacture of sufficient quan- 
tity of finished medicines to meet the internal de- 
mand of the country and to export to other coun- 
tries as well, not only for the amelioration of 
uman suffering and saving precious human lives 
but also stopping the drain of colossal amount of 
India's wealth in importing yearly various phyto- 
-chemical and synthetic drugs, and at the same 
. time enriching our fund. 


Apart from this trend of modern development 
in phyto-chemical drugs, a glance at the ancient 
history of various medicina] plants wil] indicate 

at the human mind is still susceptible to what 
may be called the romance of medicinal plants on ac- 
` count of their various powerful qualities, 

“О mickle is the powerful grace that lies 

In herbs, plants, stones, and their true 
d qualities." (“Romeo Juliet," Shakespeare.) 


CHARMS OF PLANTS & HERBS 


М тһе prehistoric men and Women, as they 
advanced towards civilization, depended on plants. 
Like wild animals living in forests, human beings 
` too, in the days of yore, used plants intuitively for 
` food, shelter and even curing their many a malady 
and thereby kept their health in a perfect state of 
| fitness and lived a long life unlike the Human folk of 
_ the present day trouble-ridden world. Even before 
"the present century various charms of herbals 
played a great role in human life, society and acti 
` Vities. No authentic record, however, of any kind 
is available of the pre-Vedic period in this country 
‘and before the early part of the Christian era in 
other countries. 
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Nevertheless, folk-lores, superstitions, traditions, 

` various rituals, tribal practices in vogue in those 
days and even at present bear ample proof of the 
great influence herbal charms exerted and still 
exert over not only the illiterates but also over the 
‘so-called highly civilised men and women. Wearing 
of amulets, performance of rituals, witchcraft and 
chanting of mantras connected with the healing of 
diseases, warding off the influence of evil spirits, 

` betterment of the conditions of individuals, families 
and localities, and changing of fortune in one's 
favour—all these are still followed by men and women 
of the East and the West, not to speak of the 
different tribes living in different parts of the world. 


i From the time of which written records are 
available a good number of remedies, which are 
recognised as very effective even today, are prac- 
 tised with the chanting of spells and various super- 
stitious rites. Mother Goddesses Sitala and Kali 
are still propitiated to stop the spread of epidemic 
diseases, such as l-pox and cholera, . and the 
Rain-God is worshipped for showers of rain in 
times of drought. 


In Egypt, India and China mines of information 


are available in the old literature, folk-lores, 
mythological stories, epic poems, medicinal treatises, 


| thousands of years old manuscripts, copper plates, 


palm leaves and similar other records, many of 
` which are kept preserved even to the present day. 
A vast field of knowledke on this subject still 


manuscripts and writings on herbals preserved in 
the archieves of the monasteries scattered all over 
Tibet and Sikkim. These are the vast store-houses of 
the charms of the herbals and, in fact, these hill 
tribes living peacefully in the far-flung mountain 
ranges surrounded by the eternal snows rarely con- 
sult even now a modern physician for the treatment 
of these ailments. Thus the herbals and M herbal 
charms play a great part in the every-day life of the 
inhabitants of the Sikkim Himalaya even to this day. 


Application of various recipes of herbs and 
herbal charms which are most interesting and in 
some cases highly effective for curing many 
diseases seemed to have been in practice accom- 
panied with chanting of spells as early a period as 
4000 B.C. The earliest reference to the use of 
medicinal herbs as a cure for diseases and as charms 
is found in the manuscript of “Eber Papyrus” which 
dates from about 16th century B.C. The use of 
poppy, castor oil, squils, aloes, etc., are recorded in 
this valuable ancient work. Thus, the science and 
art of herbal charms and efficacy of vegetable drugs 
are recognised from time immemorial, although the 
oldest science of medicine still remains wrapped up 
in mysticism. 


“WORKS OF CHARAKA & SUSRUTA 


The mysticism of the herbal charms is also men- 
tioned in the Atharva and Rig Vedas. The works of 
Charaka and Susruta in the treatment of maladies 
in human beings and animals are monumental works. 
They are outstanding contributions to our know- 
ledge of science and the art of healing. Mines of 
information about herbals, surgery, anatomy, and 
other allied subjects, contained in these two ancient 
books are extremely valuable and provide ample 
food for thought and suggest problems for investi- 
gation to even the present-day medica] men. 


The Egyptians, having faith in their numerous 
gods and evil spirits, naturally believed in the mys- 
tical system of medicine. They were particularly 
fond of sweet-scented herbs which they must have 
used freely in embalming the bodies after death and 
naturally plants with aromatic properties are Sup- 
posed to ward off evil vapours and spirits. Moreover, 
the Egyptians knew that there Were many plants 
which were used for driving away evil spirits and 
curing human ailments, 


About 2000 B.C. the Babylonians, along with thelr 
achieving glorious intellectua] advancement, attained 
a high degree of skill in surgery and treatment of 
their. diseases, but such treatment often used to be 
administered with spells of charms, thereby pleasing 
the presiding god of the particular disease, Tooth- 
ache, supposed to be caused by worms, even believed 
to-day, used to be treated with the application of 4 
mixture of henbane and resin—a very effective 
remedy indeed and accepted as such even to this 
date, but at the same time, "the patient should call 
down the wrath of the presiding God Ea on the 
worm causing the pain". 'The Arabs also attained 
considerable knowledge of herbalism and Greek and 
Roman works were translated into Arabic, Subse- 
quently with the invention of printing the modern 
art and science of herbals developed to their present 
high degree of efficacy. 


The herbal charms often do not fail to have suffi- 
cient influence over the mind of even highly cultured 
intellectuals of the present сепійгу. Sometimes 
herbals have action on one’s body. One gentleman 
came to the Sibpore Botanic Garden and asked for 
a piece of root of the tree whic 
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is eonsidered sacred and supposed to possess super- 
natural property. I eave him a bit of the root and 
advised him that his daughter, who. was seriously 
ill, might wear it as an amulet, or keep the root 
under her pillow. I had forgotten all about it, but 
when I met him later on, he Said he was grateful 
to me as I was instrumental in curing his daughter. 
I was glad but wondered what might be the true 
cause of her cure—faith or the root of the sandal- 
wood tree? Another priest came on behalf of his 
client who was having a bad time. He stated that 
if the root of this sandal-wood tree possessed real 
charms, the root, while being cut, would exert а 
repelling force. The story goes that the man, as 
Soon as he touched the root, was thrown over and 
hurt himself. The root worn as amulet was sup- 
posed to protect his client but the priest said that 
he would be in trouble if the amulet with the root 
dropped off. Later on, the amulet actually dropped 
off and although his client went out of Caleutta, he 
fell a victim to all sorts of troubles. 


LEGENDS & SUPERSTITIONS 


Similar stories and reports on herbal charms 
are to be found in plenty in European and. Asian 
literature. Apart from the diverse effects of the 
herbal charms, the efficacy of the medicinal herbs 
depends much on the age of the plant and the 
method and time of collection of the herbs as noted 
in our Ayurveda, part of Atharva Veda, and even 
in old Egyptian, Greek and European literature. 
There is, however, some Scientific truth in such 
hearsay. The active principles in plants vary at 
different stages of growth under different climatic 
and ecological conditions, Considerable diurnal 
variations are also observed in the production and 
composition of alkaloids and enzymes. Many legends 
and superstitions are also associated with various 
herbs. The hymns in the famous Atharvg Veda 
refer to various uses equally interesting and of a 
romantic character. The reciter of the hymns 
invokes the usefulness of the plants as a love spell, 
preventive against curses and cursers, for victory in 
disputes against a rival wife, for recovery of 
virility; to heel serious wounds, against witchcraft, 
against enemies and super-human foes, to win and 
fix a man's love against a rival and so on, To cite 
a specifie instance, it may be stated that the amulet 
of Udumvara bestows various blessings: “Rich in 
manure, rich in fruit, Swadha and cheer in our 
house prosperity let Dhatas assign to me through 
the keenness of the amulet of Udumvarg (Ficus 
. Slomerata)....,..I have al] the prosperity of cattle, 
. of quadrupeds, of bipeds and what grain (there is) 
the milk of cattle the sap of herbs, may Brihasypati 
may Savitas confirm to me....As in the begnning 
Thou, O forest-tree wast born together with prosperi- 
ty, so let Saraswati assign to me fitness of riches". 


Theophrastus in his enquiry into plants men- 
tions: "He who would obtain peony root was 
advised to dig it up at night because if he did the 
deed in daytime, and was Observed by a woodpecker 
he risked the loss of his eye-sight." 


Similar superstition is associated with Mandrake, 
2 species of which is common in Sikkim—Mandragora 
caulescens, The alkaloid contents of this vegetable 
drug are Hyoscyamine, Hyoscine and Mandragorine. 
Mandragora has aphrodisiac property and when 
taken with wine relieves pain, It is soporific like 
poppy— / 
“Not poppy nor mandragora . — 
Nor all the drows ps О is wori 
- Shall ever- жананы. ede 40 FUA sweet sleep". 
E (“Othello”, Shakespeare. 
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"Mandrake root resembles the human body ar 
it i$ used as a charm. It is carried by women of 
Eastern Europe as a charm against sterility. Мо 1 
taineers in the Alps often carry it as a protecti 
against mishap”. (T. J, Williams.) 


The methods of collection of the root is: “О: 
should draw three circles round Mandrake with 
Sword, and cut it with one's face towards the west 
and at the cutting of the second piece one shou 
dance round the plant One should also, it. 
sald, draw a circle round the black hellebore...... 
one should look out for an eagle both on the 
and on the left; for that there is danger to tho 
that cut, if your eagle should come near, that thi 
may die within the year." 


ROMANTIC HERBS 


The flowers of Ketaki (Pandanus) found wild 8 
the foot-hills of the Sikkim Himalayas is worn on the . 
hair by the girls to win the love of their lovers, Lord _ 
Siva, after being defeated in the dice-play with _ 
mother Parvati, felt ashamed and hiding himself ir 
the Ketaki woods was absorbed in deep meditatio: 
Mother Parvati took the form of a beautiful B. I 
young girl and with Ketaki flowers in her braid sel 
approached Siva. The sweet scent of Ketaki attrac | 
ted Siva's attention and thus disturbed Siva in his | 
trance. Thus annoyed Siva cursed the Ketaki plant, . 


Ketaki is an aphrodisiac and induces sleep. Th 
root of Ketaki taken with milk prevents abortion. 
The flowers remove headache and weakness. The 
seeds cure wound in the heart. { 


The deadly night-shade is an equally romantic 
drug plant of great medicinal value. The Latin name 
of the tree is Atropa belladonna cultivated in India 
in Darjeeling district and Kashmir. The name is 
appropriate and significant. “Atropas” was one ot 
the three Parcae daughters of Nox and Erebus whose 
duty it was, (like our Yama-Deva,) to cut the threads ER. 
of human life. This has frightful reference to the . 
poisonous property of the plant a substance known 
asmydriatie alkaloid (Atropine) which has the power 
to dilate the pupil of the eye. Belladonna means à 
beautiful lady. The juice of the leaves and berries 
are used for cosmetic purposes. “Women well known 
for the remarkable powers of their eyes in attracting 
the opposite sex. In former days they used bella- 
donna to dilate the pupils to make their eyes even 
more dark and mysterious than they really were." 


Many aromatie herbs—Sandalwood paste (Sanía- 
lum album), Jasminum, Aguru, Chua (resins of 
sherea robusta), Geranium, Mentha, Lavender, 
Champa, Atar, Rose oil and Rose water, and many 
others are equally prized for scents and medicine. 
Hence there is great possibility in cultivating these 
both as drug as well as for essential oil much used 
by our women folk. 


Thus the study of our vast resources of vegetable - 
drugs still holds out a great future before us. The 
greatest potentiality of which exists in the Darjeeling 
District. of North Bengal. Here the largest planta- 
tion of medicinal plants yielding Emetine, Ergot, 
Digitalin, Atropine, Menthol, Camphor and Cardamom 
ete. are making rapid progress. They may make 
India not only self-sufficient; they can also earn 
foreign exchange for this country. The modern 
world is showing a trend towards reviving 2 
exploring the plant-world for the benefit of mankind. 
India is also showing her zeal in taking up the torek 
and marching ahead with other advanged r 
of the world by developing the Phyto-ch 


, Industry in the country. - 





tinued from Page 150) 
tish, Americans, Italians, Germans, Bahais and 
lans have their own schools. 
The Indian school prepares students for the 
her Secondary examination of the Punjab Uni- 
rsity, Chandigarh, and has on its roll about 250 
udents of Indian and Pakistani families, The 
ndian community in Teheran, mostly Sikhs—refu- 
from West Punjab—finance the school. 


In the big towns of Iran, there is hardly a per- 

n who is not literate. Text-books for the students 

» published by the University of Teheran or by the 

stry of Education and are distributed either free 

A а nominal cost so that no one Should be with- 
them. T 


` The encouragement given by the present ruler 
eracy campaign, has made the people of Iran 
-minded.* Books are abundantly published and 

important books in other languages are trans- 

ed into Persian and sold at reasonable prices with 
up which can safely vie with continental pro- 
ons. 


Ali people purchase their own newspapers and 

for reading and every house has a private 
rary of its own. The Shah himself is an ardent 
olle or of books and owns a magnificent personal 
brary—a pride of the royal possessions. He is the 
appiest person when he is in the midst of the Ira- 
an school children. He is the symbol of culture in 

today. 


EAST AND WEST MEET 


Iran is geographically placed in a privileged 
on where she can both belong to East and West. 
has adopted Western dress, but has retained the 
tal heart throbbing with the Asiatic hopes and 


ations. 


Most of the outsiders after a cursory glance at 
he Iranians jump to the conclusion that Iran has 
п Westernised through and through, but you 
to any Iranian and you will find that he derives 
inspiration from Firdausi, Saadi, Hafiz, Nizami, 
ami and Omar Khayyam rather than from the 
iter-minds of the West. Idealist and philosophical 
nature, an Iranian inherits a passion for poetry 
you find every Iranian quoting profusely from 
old. writers of Persian literature. 


i Though the Ministry of Education is located in 
1 old historic building, the schools, colleges and the 
niversities are housed in most up-to-date, neat and 

buildings. The four-storeyed Faculty of 
ature, the latest addition to the University of 

‘Teheran, with two commodious underground halls, is 
“place of pride for the Education Department of 

It is centrally-heated, well-lit, nicely-kept 
e where even a whisper is hardly to be heard 
‘the Iranians are not used to loudly yelling or 
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` Students form the most civilized group among 
citizens of Iran. They neither participate in any 
aloo nor work for or against any political 


. They are devoted to their own studies and 
of misbehaviour among co-eds are, if not rare, 
ainly negligible, though the percentage 
women students in higher classes is not less than 
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EDUCATION IN MODERN IRAN - 


paganda pollute the minds of the Iranian youth and 
they cultivate a genuine love for God, Iran and their 
monarch. The youth of Iran put the high ideals of 
education into actual practice and are a  beacon- 
light to the youth of the world for the proper deve- 
lopment of the ideals of nationalism and interna- 
tionalism. 


BIRTH OF POTTERY 


(Continued from Page 144) 


of Harinarayanpur on the banks of the vast Ganga 
estuary, about six miles south of Diamond Harbour, 
numerous fragments of rouletted dishes of Graeco- 
Roman origin, a number of pre-Mauryya mother god- 
desses in terracotta and ivory, and several pre-histo- 
ric sealings besides shreds of incised pottery wares 
recalling similar pottery of the Indus Valley, have 
been discovered. 

Black and red pottery of the pre-historic times, 
pre-historic rouletted wares and a lot of Sunga- 
Kushan terracotta figurines have recently been dis- 
covered from Atghara on the Valley of a dried-up 
river near Baruipur in 24-Parganas; it has been 
proved that Atghara was once a flourishing Indo- 
Roman trading centre. 

Another humble village named Hariharpur near 
Baruipur on the banks of the silted-up ‘Adi-Ganga’ 
has provided ample evidence of the glory of the past. 
A large number ої incised and coloured wares, lus- 
trous red wares painted with black bands of the 
Harappan tradition and shreds of painted grey 
pottery of the ancient times have been unearthed 
from the ancient mounds of Hariharpur. 


Terracotta of Sunga-Kushan and Gupta periods 
and shreds of pottery of early historic times have 
been obtained at Boral, a couple of miles from Garia. 

Fragments of Northern Black polished wares of 
pre-Mouryyan and Mouryyan periods and of early 
grey wares have been recovered from Betor in Howrah, 
situated at the confluence of the Ganga and the 
Saraswati. 

The ancient city of Chandra-Ketugarh, lying 
about 24-miles to the north-east of Calcutta, has 
yielded a host of archaeological treasures, which are 
about 2000 years old. Finds from this place embrace. 
a number of beautiful terracotta figurines of Yaksas, 
Yaksinis, Apsaras, Gandharvas, Kinnaras etc. in 
Mouryya, Sunga and Kushan styles. 

Malikapur in the valley of the river Lavanyavati 
near Barrackpore and Madhyamgram have yielded 
shreds of early pottery, which prove that this city, 
linked with Chandraketugarh in the past, flourished 
also 2000 years ago. 

Another village named Tilda, in the district of 
Midnapore, situated in the Valley of the river Kasai, 
has yielded numerous terrocotta of the early times 
including one of the Gupta period representing a 
seated Buddha in Dharmachakra-mudra. A unique 
terracotta tablet with Greek inscription has also been 
unearthed from Tilda; this is presumably of pre- 
Kushan period and indicates a close contact between 
India and Greece. 4 

The tablet records the thanks-giving of an un- 
known Greek sailor of the past to the East Wind that 
came with a glorious dawn, probably for a safe sea- 
Voyage (“Euru-eon”). 

A very brief account of the archaeological trea- 
sures (pottery) of Bengal, has just been given, and, 
indeed, we feel proud of the hoary cultural heritage of 





PROBLEMS BEFORE OUR FILM INDUSTRY 


. By D. PRAMANICK, 


Secretary, Bengal Moticn Picture Association 


HE Indian Film Industry which 

celebrated the Silver Jubilee of In- 

dian Talkie in 1956 has through 
` steady application acquired a 

position in the national economy 

of the country. Before the advent 

of the talkies, а number of stray 
5 film producers were engaged іп 
rd . a slipshod manner in the produc- 
tions of silent pictures. To-day, India is the third 
largest amongst the film producing countries of the 
world producing an average annual output of 300 
films. Her films have acquired a definite prestige 
in the world abroad. Indian pictures are very popular 
in many countries of the world—some of them hav- 
ing earned highest Awards of honour in the World 
Film Festivals. Yet, there is hardly anyone who will 
claim that the film industry has been firmly estab- 
lished or that any producer has been doing well on 
the job for a long period. In spite of a large number 
of productions and their increasing popularity, no 
one can claim that the industry in India is making 
a headway towards continued prosperity, 
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In Spite of so many years of existence and 
accumulated experiences of many people engaged in 
it, the industry is groaning under various hardships. 
/ There ure the taxation and legislative measures of 
the Government and their effects on ‘the industry, 
— which I do not propose to discuss here. The industry 
ïs, no doubt, suffering from various other hardships 

and handicaps. I have noticed people blaming the 
_ Government for all the difficulties that they face. 
of 1 га have seldom spoken or even thought of the ills 
_ that are creations of the people in the industry or 
Which can be remedied by the efforts of the people in 
the industry and trade, The ever-increasing produc- 
„tion cost including the remuneration of the Artistes, 
‘and maldistribution of the box-office receipts and last 
but not the least the poor return to the producers are 
some of the problems which the industry can and 
‘should tackle without helplessly looking upon the 
` Government for assistance and if this problem can 
be solved with the efforts of the industry itself, it 
can certainly turn the corner and look forward 
towards a much brighter future. 


I am not an expert on the industry. I am mak- 
ing only a féw suggestions which the leaders of the 
industry may consider for all that they are worth. 
I am only “thinking aloud” to call the attention of 
everybody concerned to its ills and its remedies. 
What I want to emphasise is that it is time that the 
leaders of the industry sat together and. devised 
| Ways and means to rectify the defects which are not 
ү actually due to the Government's taxation policy or 

_ legislative measures but which may possibly be re- 
. moved by the industry itself by various measures of 
self-regulation. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


of the developments leading to the elimination oi 
pioneers and several veterans of the industry. In 
beginning, films were produced by a few people 
had their studios and who employed on an exclusi 
basis artistes and technicians, Free-lancing by arti e. 
tes and technicians was not the order of those days. 
Much of the capital invested in those studios 1 
productions came out of the funds invested by tho 
people themselves. The economic forces arising out 
of the Second World War had upset the pattern o 
the film production in India, A large number 
people who had made chunks of money elsewhe: 
were attracted by the apparent glamour of the films 
and joined the ranks of film producers as mere 
adventurists. These newcomers who had no experience 
in the industry and who had not any stake either 
in it or any substantial ability came in not for any 
artistic inspiration. They took film production as a 
mere money-earner,—they introduced the Star sys- 
tem, replaced purely Indian music by hybrid medie: 
of Western and Indian music, popularised melo- 
dramatic stories with ‘Boy-meet-Girl’ themes, Gla 
mourising of Stars was given undue importance 
preference to the story contents and treatment 

the same. These practices let loose a gushing stream 
of evils and ultimately caused slow extinction of the 
people who had built up the industry brick by brick 
with their sweat and tears. To-day, producers lay _ 
more emphasis on the selection of Stars and Music | 
Directors. Most of them believe that the people will 
rush to see pictures if there are big Star casts and 
popular Music Directors. They do not attach any 
importance to the story—because they believe a dozen. 
songs, a few dances and a generous dose of flippant 
comedy sequences will be sufficient to make a picture 
popular. That they are totally wrong will be evident 
from the miserable failures of many big-budget pic- 
tures with popular star-casts. The reason for their 
failure is not far to seek, They failed because the 
stories were poor. з 


LACK OF PLANNINC 


Another evil from which the producers suffer is ` 


the lack of planning. They go to the ‘floor’ withou 
completing the paperwork. This not only causes de- 
lay and consequent increase in the cost but also 
brings about failure of the picture, 7 


There are no sustained efforts to discover 
train up fresh talents, with a view to replace the top 


artistes and thereby save the industry from payment — 


of fabulous sums as remunerations of top artistes. 


The first problem facing the industry is the 
continued influx of newcomers swelling the producers' 
ranks. It is not that newcomers are unwelcome. On 
the contrary, for the sustenance and progre$s of ti 
industry newcomers are always a vital need. E 
there should be some, restrictions. Before 
D commence a 
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` pe a member of the Regional Association in the trade 
| апа undertake to abide by self-regulative measures 
` and also to observe the prescribed code of conduct. 


Besides, they must invest their own funds to meet 2 
` substantial part of the production cost, If such steps 


have to be taken it would be taken only by the in- 
dustry itself, for under Article 19 (1) (g) of the Cons- 
titution of India, the Government cannot stop 8ny 
newcomer embarking on film production. 


SELF-REGULATION 


1 While speaking about self-regulation, I may 
give here a broad outline of certain measures which 
are necessary for its enforcement. Unless one, whe- 


` ther a producer, or a distributor or an exhibitor, be- 


comes a member of the Association of the Region 
` eoncerned, no member of that Association will deal 
with such an individual. Such measures are already 
4n force so far as areas controlled by the Bengal 
Motion Picture Association, Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of Delhi, and Central Circuit Cine Association in 
` Central India are concerned. These are composite 
Associations with membership open to all branches 


of the industry. In Bombay there is no such regula- 
` tion although some attempt in this behalf had been 


made between the Distributors’ and one of the Exhi- 
bitors Associations there. In Bombay, there are two 


35 Producers’ Associations and two Exhibitors’. Associa- 


tions. They need, therefore, some sort of Sub-Fede- 
“ration in Bombay. There should be rules to the effect 

that no one should deal with anyone who is not a 
- . member of any Association affiliated with the sug- 
|. gested Sub-Federation in Bombay. 


In the South Circult, there are too many orga- 


nisations and none of them has any effective hold on 
any individual, film or company carrying on business 
either as a producer or a distributor or an exhibitor. 


The South should also adopt measures on the lines 
suggested for Bombay. 


The next step should be to strengthen the Film 
Federation of India. Every Association should have 
rules to the effect that no member of such Associa- 
tion shall deal with any party who is not a member 
of any Association affiliated with the Film Federation 
of India. This would not only ensure discipline in the 
. industry but will also effect settlement of disputes 
between the members of two Associations. These 
are first steps towards self-regulation and if given 
effect to will ensure that no individual, firm or com- 
pany, will dare flout any Association or any rules 
framed by it in the interest of the industry and trade 
of that region. They will also ensure obedience to any 
regulation framed by the Film Federation of India in 
the greater interest of the industry and trade of 
India as a whole. 


TECHNICIANS’ GUILD 


The next phase of self-regulation should be to 

the formation of guilds of technicians. The 

regional Associations should then enter into agree- 

ment with such guilds on the lines of the practices 
technicians 


` in the ТЁК. To persuade the to form 


tions it will be necessary that the Producers’ Asso- 
ciations would guarantee a fair deal to technicians 
and that their genuine grievances against the pro- 
ducers or.any one engaged in the production will be 


settled through an ad-hoc joint conciliation machi- 
nery. ^ 


CODE OF CONDUCT 


After ensuring that no one can Яо business 
without becoming a member of the Association con- 
cerned and without abiding by the  self-regulative 
measures adopted by such Associations, the next step 
should be to adopt a number of measures and a Code 
of Conduct. I do not want to discuss them in detail 
here but there should be particularly effiective steps 
and measures that would ensure reduction of pro- 
duction cost: 


(a) Regulating the appointments and remu- 
neration of Artistes and other personnel 
employed in film production; 


(b) Prescribing rules for the benefit of all 
concerned; 


(c) Formulating a Code of Conduct. 
(d? Setting up a Story Bureau and a Casting 
Bureau. 


Since self-regulative measures would prescribe 
relationships between Producers and Artistes, Produ- 
cers and technicians, Producers and Distributors, and 
between Distributors and Exhibitors, standard con- 
tracts should be drawn up and enforced and arbi- 
tration and conciliation machinery should be set up 
to adjudicate disputes. There should also be rules to 
regulate the sizes of advertisements and forms of 
advertisements with a view to bring down the expen- 
diture on publicity and advertisement. I do not pro- 
pose to discuss details of this aspect at this stage, 
but I must add that there should be measures to 
properly define relationship between all concerned 
in the industry and also to reduce expenditure on all 
items concerning production, distribution and exhi- 
bition of films. There is no doubt that a lot can be 
done by self-regulation and that, too, to the maximum 
benefit to the industry as a whole. 


While thinking on the subject of self-regulation, 
no one whether a producer, or a distributor or an 
exhibitor should try to apportion blame and every- 
one should look for the general good of the industry 


and trade as & whole. There is the other aspect, viz., 
a dispassionate probe into the strong belief that the 


exhibitors are not sympathetie towards the indus- 
try and that they take away the cream of the pro- 
fits. It has been stated by many producers and distri- 


butors that their miserles are due to the fact that 
the exhibitors only look to their own interests and 


their shares of box-office receipts are beyond all rea- 
sonable proportions. A class of exhibitors who carry 
(Continued on Page 198) 





BENGAL STUDIOS REVISITED | 


By KHAGEN ROY 


| NY description of a Calcutta 

| Studio or, for that matter, any 

| studio which has seen some film- 

making here or in any part of the 

world, involves retrospection, In- 

, deed, if one happens to be inside 

а film studio on a Sunday or on 

а day of rest, one is apt to have 

a strange feeling, a feeling which 

is associated with objects and symbols of the days 
that have glided by, with personalities who seem yet 
to peep across the distance of years having given 
their best in this very place when they were alive. 


It is a comforting fact that not many studios in 
and around the city have closed down under the pres- 
sure of financial  stringency. Most of them are 
functioning with a measure of regularity, although it 
might not be correct to suggest that all of them are 
sailing on smooth waters. There is financial difficulty 
in a few cases and conSequent anxiety, At the back 
of their mind perhaps there is hope that the birth 
of the Film Finance Corporation ae lead to aid 
from State sources and from that to old order of 
affluence. Yet, by and large, our film studios have 
been putting on a fine show in the midst of prevail- 
ing uncertainties by which the production industry 
in West Bengal is hedged in at the moment. 

In my enumerative description of the studios 
` in and around Calcutta I shall try to point out the 
particular, and sometimes peculiar, characteristics 
of each of them. That process, I expect, wil] create 
a sense of perspective in the writing of an omnibus 
account of the different studios with their different 
features. 


NEW THEATRES 


On top of everything pertaining to a film studio 
stands the New Theatres organisation. I would be 
actually more correct if I used the past tense above. 
^ But somehow a big thing and a bigger idea refuse 
. to die easily. The concept of N.T. sticks even when 
great film names like Promothes Barua, Kundanlal 
Saigal and Devaki Bose, to name a few of the N.T. 


-. greats, are no more associated with that eminent 


organisation. 


The New Theatres Studios, Nos. I and 2, in the 
very heart of Tollygunge at Опсе revive memories 
of the days that are no more, those halcyon days 
when Bengali films were made with a well-defined 
purpose. It would be no overstatement to assert 
that in the thirties and the forties New Theatres 
epitomized the film endeavours of Bengal, Within 
its glittering arena were arrayed the brainiest 
movie people of those days. It was a sound N.T. 
policy to employ artistes and technicians from any 
part of the country if the requisite talent was not 
wanting. That is why one found such distinguished 
names like Saigal, Jagdish Sethi, Nawab, Leela 
Desai, Najmul Hossain, Yusuf Mulji, Rajkumari etc. 
on the staff of New Theatres. As a matter of fact, 
Sri B, N. Sirear's organisation proved for the very 
first time that films in India were, and are, in im- 
perative need of transcending provincia] boundaries, 
permitting talents from all corners of India to have 
their technical and dramatic, endeavours coalesce in 

a magnificent way. 


‚ And in an appraisement of the above sort i 
difficult not to recall that great captaincy put in 
the man at the helm—Sri Birendra Nath Ѕігсаг. 
of a great Bengali and a great lawyer, the late 
N. N, Sircar, he knew the supreme value of p 
suing art in a commercial] way and vice-versa, T 
is why he set himself a noble artistic goal and 
ceeded to make films with a purposeful outlook, 
disliked the idea of parsimonious film-making. 
conception of the freedom of initiative and actio 
for the men commissioned by him is not equalle 
by many other producers in the line. Sri Sire 
had a good deal of faith in the theory and р 
of departmental autonomy coupled with departm 
tal responsibility, in default of which an atmosph 
of buoyant efficiency would be lacking. How 
rectly he thought and perhaps thinks today is bo 
out by the modern evidences of disjoined and 
planned film production. Naturally we have not y 
had another B. N. Sirear or another New Theat 
This studio is now being hired out to parties Y 
an occasional studio production, 


TECHNICIANS STUDIO E 


Formerly Kali Films Studio, founded by a 
revered pioneer, the late Priyanath Ganguly, 
renamed Technicians Studio is now the busiest fil 
studio in West Bengal. Many of the better 
pictures are filmed in this studio. Not b 
producers themselves, Technicians Studio is 
on the party rental basis. A particularly no 
feature of this studio is that it is managed by 
group of technicians on a co-operative basis. 
group of technicians who work here both as а 
nistrators and technical hands are generally yo 
and hard-working. They are popular and willin 
workers with a fund of good cheer for all. Wit 
two big floors and all necessary equipment includ 
ing a crane, Technicians Studio is a much liked ple 
for producers of every description. Being i 
closest proximity to the India Laboratories pro- 
ducers find it a convenient place to work in. Т 


iB 


CALCUTTA MOVIETONE Уй 


Built and run by Bose Bros, оп а plot of la 
said to be owned by Kanan Devi, this Studio is 
another example of efficient work. This is ano 
place which producers like by reason of its € 
and clear atmosphere together with high-g 
technical work. Colcutta Movietone is also equip; 
with the latest implements for film-making includir 
a crane. Quiet and unhurried Work with me 
regularity may be called the special feature of 
studio. Its fine location is also another reason 
this studio is liked by producers. 


RADHA FILM STUDIO 


Years back Radha Film Studio .signified bi 
film-making with the emphasis more on devoti 
and mythological films than social. A large numb 
of successful mythological and devotional films we: 





PROBLEMS BEFORE 
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business outside the metropolitan towns complain 

they cannot earn anything because of heavy 

ms dictated by the distributors. I do not propose 

O discuss the correctness or otherwise of such allega- 

ns. But at the same time I would like to give cer- 

n data from which the leaders of the industry may 
‘their own conclusions. 


SAMPLE SURVEY 


Recently, the Bengal Motion Picture Association 
ted from the Exhibitors all over the State of 

ist Bengal details of their sales and other earnings 
the last 5 years and particulars of their expenses 
several heads during the same period. Although 
detailed analysis of those figures has not yet been 
, there has been a sort of a sample survey, For 
purpose 120 cinemas have been picked up from 
ferent classes of cinemas and in different locali- 


In this sample survey there are 30 cinemas in 


Jaleutta, all release houses, of course, belonging to 


erent classes of weekly ‘sales, ie, between Rs. 
,000|- and Rs. 9,000|- on an average. They are herein- 
after referred to as class A cinemas; there are 30 
her cinemas situated outside Calcutta having weekly 
. average collections exceeding Rs. 3,000|-, and they are 
inafter referred to as Class B cinemas. The next 
oup consists of 60 cinemas spread all over the State 
West Bengal but excluding Calcutta, having an 
rage weekly sale upto Rs. 3,000|-; they are here- 
after referred to as Class C cinemas, On an ave- 
rage 20.86 p.c. (21.93 p.c. for Class A, 20.48 p.c. for 
Class B and 20.16 p.c for Class C) of the collections 
&re paid towards Entertainment Tax; on an average 
п p.c. (1.92 p.c. for Class А, 1.69 p.c. for Class В and 
54 p.c. for Class C) of the "total collections are paid 
wards municipal taxes and rentals of Approved 
ns. On an average 3.15 p.c. (4.12 p.c. for Class A, 
3.23 p.c. for Class B and 2.09 p.c. for Class C) of the 
otal collections are paid as rent of lands and build- 
. On an average 37.58 p.c. (33.82 p.c. for Class A, 
1 p.c. for Class B and 39.11 p.c. for Class С) of the 
llections are paid as shares of Distributors, Electri- 
city, telephone and publicity charges represent on an 
erage 8.4 p.c. (6.44 p.c. for Class A, 8.35 p.c. for Class 
d 10.49 p.c. for class C) of the total collections. 
ry Bills cost on an average 11.37 p.c. (11.63 p.c. for 
Class A, 10.34 p.c. for Class B and 1222 p.c. for Class 
‚ of the total collections. Other items of expenditure 
viz, printing, stationery, repairs and maintenance, 
ncidental charges etc., cost on an average 10.96 p.c. 
the total collections (11.05 p.c. for Class A, 10.12 p.c. 
r Class B and 11.71 p.c. for Class C). The balance 
97 p.c. of the collections (9.09 p.c. for Class A, 6.08 
с. for Class B and 2.68 p.c. for Class C) represents 
surplus and out of that the exhibitors have to 
“meet the cost of periodical renovations and altera- 
\ "tions to equipment, 


The tota! sales at the cinemas in West Bengal 
estimated at J 
surplus for 


year. On that basis 


OUR FILM INDUSTRY 


а year. Even if.80 p.c. of this profit is given to the 
Distributors by way of their shares of box-office col- 


lections, the lot of the industry would not improve. 


OBVIOUS COURSE 

The obvious course, therefore, is to raise the 
earnings of the industry and that is possible with the 
increase in the number of cinemas, which is not fea- 
sible in view of the Government's policy. The next 
possible remedy is to raise the earnings of the exist- 
ing cinemas which can be done by raising the 
prices of seats. In this connection it may be pointed 
out that the cinema is possibly the only industry in 
India that has not increased its charges to the people 
since the last Great War. The prices of other commo- 
dities have gone up by several hundred per cents. In 
spite of a five to tenfold increase in the cost in all 
the sectors, ie. production, distribution and exhibi- 
tion, the film industry has not raised its charges to 
publie. The increase in cost has been partially set off 
by the increased collections at the cinema and that 
is how the industry could pull on so long. The earn- 


ing capacity of the existing cinemas on the present 
basis of admission charges has reached a saturation 


point and the industry would be quite justified in 
raising the admission charges. As a matter of faet 
that is the obvious course if the industry has to exist. 
Although in view of the economic improvement of the. 
people, increased admission prices is justifiable, 
there will certainly be consumers’ resistance to the . 
proposition and possibly opposition from the Govern- 
ment. To overcome that it is necessary to launch а 
large-scale drive in public relations and that must be 
before the admission prices are raised. 


CREATING PUBLIC OPINION 


Besides educating the public for the necessity 
of raising admission prices the industry also needs 
sustained efforts for educating the Government and 
legislators about the various handicaps and hard- . 
ships under which the industry is groaning. Glamour 
cf the stars, large-scale illumination in the cinemas 
end long queues in front of the cinema houses on 
Sundays and holiday evenings have created the erro- 
neous impression in all quarters that the film industry 
and the people in it are rolling in wealth. That the 
position is just the opposite has got to be told all 
concerned. It can:only be done by extensive publicity 
campaign. The industry has in itself the best medium 
of campaign. Moreover, the cinemas reach both the 
ears and eyes of the spectators. What is needed is the 
realisation by the leaders of the industry of the 
necessity for extensive publie relations campaign and 
that by such a campaign the industry can achieve 
the desired result. 'There may arise the question 
about the funds necessary to finance such a cam- 
paign. To this my only reply is that the film industry 
helps raise millions of rupees every year for various 

it 
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* FROM AN IDEA TO AN INDUSTRY - 


к 


By N. K. G. | E. 


AKING stock of nearly forty years, 
during which the film industry 
in Bengal has developed from a 
mere idea to a full-fledged indus- 
try, requires going over walked 
ground, turning back and standing 
on the brink where future stares 

one in the face. 
Going Over a lived past with 
all its joys and sorrows, its interesting men and 
` women and, in the case of films, the pictures are а 
= — strange experience. One is apt to feel that the past 
— ега of films in Bengal is a detachable chapter of our 
. movie history with no logical future which is yet to 
. arrive. It is strange expression which suggests that 
out of a continuous history you can take out an 
. eventful epoch and set it apart. Physically, it is not 
possible nor desirable. But it is nonetheless true to 
say that in our films the continuity of events is hard 
to maintain, à new style or a new mode of thinking 
completely neutralising the effect created by the 
earlier phases. Whether the new style of execution 
or new mode of thinking is more fruitful than the 
one we just left behind is worth one's searching 

examination. 


CEASELESS WONDER 


p The days of the silent films involuntarily come 
_ -- to mind. How poor—nearly comical—the oddly made 
абар performers would have looked today! Debonair 
- Durgadas Banerjee or Jibon Ganguly would have 
_ sighed with self-pity, were he to look upon his stills 
` through modern eyes. The same might be said in 
respect of the reigning queens of the silent days— 
Patience Cooper, Sita Devi, the  Hippolette Sisters, 
ıı Chandra Devi, Umasoshi and others. Max Factor was 
‘a long way coming. 


^» Yet could we, in all sincerity, deny for а moment 
that those were the days of ceaseless wonder, joy 


_ and eagerness—a truly romantic period that every 


ne who knew the time would sigh for? Sincerity was 
the first item on the Film Artiste’s Book of Faith 
id nothing that stood between him or her and suc- 
~ eess would be tolerated as an impediment, not even 
| money. In those days when glamour had not yet be- 
‘come an edible food, artistes went all out to make 
their performance vivid. Then the biggest of stars 
“would brave the jungles, hills and rivers for months 
on end to lend adequate background colour to their 
work. And all this for payments which today's good 
third-raters would shy to accept! Yes, I anticipate the 
charge that I am wilfully forgettiug the higher pur- 
chasing power of the rupee back in the twenties. But 
I am not forgetting anything. In those days a popu- 
lar heroine attached to a particular studio was paid 
` Rs. 80 per month. That money is equivalent to Rs. 400 
today and no more and Bengal was not truncated. 


REMORSELESS COMMERCIALISM 


That artistes’ remuneration has gone up beyond 
.. recognition and sometimes beyond equity is, how- 
. ever, not the point. What I inwardly bemoan is the 


— y n 


show from start of a picture to the moment of re | 

lease. PEUT 
If the present is any indication of the future, . 

the prospect is not quite reassuring. A lot of odds _ 

and ends have to be shoved out of the movie table 

permit a hearty, though frugal, repast for the 

diners, There are people who would think that 

and ends" is hardly conveying enough to con 

the mess in which the film industry is now in. Th 

would prefer the term mess or some such word. 


RATIONAL MOORINGS ; Pr 

If any one were to ask me on what single point — 
I would like to place my finger as the thing which 
needs correction first of all I would need to k 
heavily before I can venture to do so. The first thii 
that I should like to be revived to act as the saviour ` 
of the uncertain days of the future is the revival of _ 
rational ways. It is an uncontestable point that we ___ 
have for some years been cut off or have allowed our- 
selves to be cut off from rational moorings. 
films are films, a good many of us have been prone to 
behave with an odd commercial outlook in their pur- 
suit. Because films are films, they did not pause to _ 
weigh the consequences of their actions in doing so. 
many things which intensifed the ruinous infla- 
tionary progress. Thus a moment arrived (it has yet 
to pass) when thousands and lakhs seemed to be of 
no consequence in spite of the stark reality that a 
Bengali film could not be shown in more than a hun- 
dred houses. After a hundred houses have been gone > 
through it is all blank and with Assam now virtually 
a closed territory it is blanker still. 


Today the situation is so irrational and irksome - 
that if a producer thought of making a film on a 
modest but appreciably efficient scale, at least а 
dozen contrarious factors would raise their hissing 
hoods and threaten a bite. After some initial show 
of initiative and courage the producer flees the scene 
gt engages himself fourfold to make a “costly” pice 
ure! - 


THOROUGH SCANNING 


And what is a costly picture which is so much 
heard of these days? It means a picture which fea- 
tures important and time-tested artistes with a big 
director, big music and big mounting and all based 
upon a well read fiction. So far so good because in. 
films big ntoney is easier to earn when the arrange 
ment is on a lavish scale. But it does not preclude th 
possibility of a film, made on a modest scale but wi 
the minimum requirements assured, shaping well 
the box-office sense. Nor does it establish the formula 
that every film made on the so-called lavish scale 
earns a pile. The need, therefore, is for an intelli 
gent appraisement—which subject deserves lavish - 
production arrangements and which subjeet does not - 
make it incumbent upon the producer to spend un- 
intelligently. I have had the unfortunate experience 
of seeing well-meaning and ambitious but new pro- 
ducers spending like a soul possessed in а? pi ше _ 
which could be far more economically produced. These | 


. men were seized of the idea or it 
' their hear that the mote —— WI 


one can spen 


— 
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ever item, the bigger is the producer and the greater 
the chance of making a few lakhs at one stroke. Even 
modest calculation is , likely to. put the avoidable 
expenditure or waste in West Bengal at five lakhs of 
rupees a year. : 


FROBLEM OF PROBLEMS 


Some time ago the Bengal Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation mooted a scheme for cutting down production 
expenses. It is an issue which brooks no delay to be 

handled with care because the ever-mounting cost of 
production poses a problem which is pushing out pro- 
ducers with records of between ten and forty pictures. 
As I feel, left to itself, this problem of all problems 
is not going to be solved, because a powerful section 
of the industry, for some reason or other, do not 
seem to relish the idea that films should be anything 
but a showy affair. It is a showy affair in many 
aspects but it should not be permitted to swamp out 
capacity to exist in a financial sense. In the interest 
of the future, the present fussy and flurried way 
о? thinking must be removed at once. If the tradi- 
tion of profligate spending once gets rooted, (it 
seems to have gone far beneath the surface of the 
movie industry), it will be impossible to make a pic- 
ture on the rational expenses basis at any time——now 
or in future. 

\ CORRECT LEAD 

. On the producer of today and of tomorrow, 
therefore, rests the responsibility of giving the cor- 
rect lead to the industry, He it is who can, and is 
_ going to, ruin or redeem the industry. He should 

never forget that his sphere of work is narrow and 
his market a precarious]y shrinking area. Every- 
thing he is going to do should be adjudged and 
decided in the light of the above fact of geography. 
‘Geographical compulsion is a decisive factor and no 
. amount of personal zeal can alter the truth. Let our 
producers pulsate with enthusiasm and try to do 
in a big way but they should see and assure 
themselves that nothing becomes disproportionate. 


FILM OF TOMORROW 


: The film of tomorrow Cannot be an extraneous 
En it must have its ties with the film of today. 
is may sound contradictory to what I have said 
in the first part of this article, namely that the films 
of the twenties and the thirties constitute a epoch 
_ detachable from the history of the Bengal films. 
What I intended to conyey is that the films and their 
men and women of the early days represented an 
era of simplicity and sincerity. ‘The same cannot be 
said with equal emphasis about the films and their 
makers during the forties and the fifties. But I do 
not suggest that everything was golden then and 
everything today is' of lesser metal. By and large, 
people tended to put more value on sincerity in those 
days than they tend to do today. 


SHEET-ANCHOR . 
‘The future should find things in films and films 


themselves on a sounder foundation of confidence for 


` the worker and the investor. The present is the time 
_ when attempts should be — made to con- 
` sider this whole business of film-making and film- 
` showing as a rationally commercial proposition, 50 
` that nothing should be done to merely parade one's 

flamboyant urge. Cool calculation of the prospects 
of every planned production must be made and the 

basis of all such calculation must be the story. We 
njoy the tradition of being a — 


efforts 


in importance, 


And let us, while choosing the story, remember the 
basic values’of life which appeal to our Masses зо 
intimately. Together with a rational outlook which 
will do justice to every aspect of film-making, the 
film of the coming days should reflect the distinc- 
tive thought-currents of our people and enrich our 
films, commercially and culturally. 1 


STUDIOS REVISITED 


(Continued from Page 157) 


to specify what constitutes the present "special fea- 
tures" of the organisation, One may, however, has- 
ten to say that it is also a popular studio. 


INDRAPURI STUDIO 


There was а time when Indrapuri meant a big 
name in the world of film-making. It is virtually 
the follow-up organisation of the great Madan Thea- 
tres Studios in the precincts of which silent films 
were born in Bengal. Old directors like P. N. Gan- 
guly and Jyotish Banerjee directed a large number 
of silent and talkie films in this studio on behalf of 
the Madans. Then during the War years it switched 
on to a policy of hiring out its floors. Those were 
the big boom period days and one had but to walk 
in and see what busy film-making might connote. 
Five or six units worked day and night and turned 
out pictures by the score. Then came the slump and 
Indrapuri somehow lost its busy appearance, .Al- 
though Indrapuri is now not that it was in the boom 
€ of the War, it has resumed party shooting after 
a lull. 

It is expected that before long this studio will 
once again retrieve its position as one of the leading 
film studios of the State. Dimensionally, it is of 
course, the biggest and roomiest studio in Calcutta 
having six regular shooting floors, Traditionally, like 
New Theatres, it is a rich Place with a rich record to 
look back at. 


AURORA STUDIO 


Situated at Narkeldanga, this is also a very Old .. 


studio. .It was founded by the late Anadi Bose, а 
pioneer showman of Bengal. and is now run by his 
sons. A large number of Government shorts and 
documentaries were and are produced here. Produ- _ 
cers who have worked here—and their number is not 
big because Aurora generally produce their own films 
—have testified to the courtesy and co-operation of 
the management of the studio. Films are made oniy 
now and then at Aurora, — 
M.P. STUDIO 

Now not functioning, the M.P. Studio on the 
Barrackpore Trunk Road used to be a studio with 
high prestige. It is worth mentioning in this refer- 
ence that many of the Suchitra-Uttam starrers in 
the early days of their career Were produced at this 
studio. It had the reputation of being a technically 
adequate studio and the quality of the pictures pro- 
duced here was high. It may be expected that 
attempts will be made to revive this well-situated 
studio. 


EASTERN TALKIES STUDIO 


Located at Dakshineswar, facing Чё Sealdah- 
Dankuni section railway lines, the tern Talkies 
studio is remembered as a quiet film-making area. 
ensconced by wide meadows and vacant plots. It is à 
little far from the city limits but producers who do 
not love hurrying through things like to shoot here. 
This studio has its own laboratory (no other Studios 
except Indrapuri and Aurora) 
unt self-contained one, Its 
reputation for courtesy, Н 





AND A FLAME 


By SUDHANSU MOHAN BANERJEE 


T was getting dark. The shadowy 
evening was deepening into night. 
Gauri was fidgety. None of her 
pupils had turned up. She spread 
the mat, lighted the lamp and 
sat down to look at the gathering 
gloom, | 
The faint flicker of the dying 
sun was silhouetted in the sky. An 
almost deserted village on the brink of ruin, on the 
verge of death, desolation and disease, was sinking 
back into a primeval darkness. 

Yes, it was unrelieved darkness for her, black 
and bleak. She locked at the little lamp. It was her 
only hope, her only solace and salvation. She clung 

to it as if by instinct. That lamp shall burn. She will 
not allow it to be extinguished. 


She waited and waited. It was a long vigil. No 
one came that way, not even a single pupil. She 
wondered how this could be. This night school of 
hers was the main part of her life stream. She had 
her being in it. In the morning and in the noon, she 
was at the Board School. That was her profession. 


i e In the evening she held a free night school for 
* "all—adults and others—a sort of general knowledge 
class to suit everybody with  recitals from the 

` Ramayana and the Mahabharata and Story telling. 
5 t was the fulfilment of her dream inculcated by 
_ OMe she knew. Her eyes became wet. How long ago 
` „ was it, how long. Her memory went into a riot. 


n There was a story behind, like a Shavian pro- 

~ ‘logue. Gauri still remembered the fateful day when 
came the new detenu. It was a rain-sodden night, 
windy and sombre. The stars had been ousted from 
the sky. A heavy brigade of clouds volleyed and 
thundered. An ominous march had halted the 
moon. 


Th the little outpost there was a commotion. A 
young detenu had been transferred to the care of 
this village to be detained within its limits, in the 
interest of the so-called publie peace, under the 
orders of the authorities as а Security measure, 
These were British days. The poor Police Sub- 
Inspector was in a quandary. This was a new experi- 
ence for him. The man placed in his custody was 
not an ordinary criminal. He had not committed 
any theft or larceny or arson. 


He was a highly educated and cultured man of 
respectable parentage and a Brahmin to boot. Here 
in this village of low caste non-Brahmins, far away 
from civilisation, thirty mile ор the district head- 


God, a deity to be worshipped. It was a village — 
isolated from the main current of life. Its inhabi- - 
tants lived almost in a pre-historic age and followed 
pre-historic avocations. 


On its three sides were miles and miles of mar- 
shy land and one side a big forest. The land was 
fertile. A kind of raw rice grew and fish was in 
abundance, Trade in timber and illicit distillation 
was also indulged in. There was no school, no dis- 
pensary, no amenity of social life, not even passab 
roads. Even the police station was five miles away. 


One chowkidar with two assistants formed th 
vilage constabulary. A neighbouring landlord wh 
had fishery rights maintained an establishment ca 
'Kutchery. The Forest Department had an outpost. 


As soon as Sisir turned up, the question arose 
as to who would attend on him. After all, whatew: 
be his political creed and even if he were a rebel | 
the eyes of Government, he was a Brahmin. An 
there was hardly any one in this village, who wi 
be considered fit to attend on him, ( 


All were from low castes who were unfi 
to touch water to be by him. 





_ faiths of people. 


The local people were excited over this issue. 
` The ‘Daroga Babu’ thought of sending one from his 
place when Sisir solved the question—"Why do you 
worry, so far as I am concerned, any human being 
worth his name would do. Is there any difference 
petween man and man? And what if you can’t get 
one, I can do my own work.” 


The Sub-Inspector who was а man of old-world 
type said—“You have fire within and you can purify 
everything. We go by customs and conventions. We 
have our taboos and prejudices, How can I, knowing 
that you are a Brahmin agree to your having a low- 
caste servant? Of course, if you insist, that is your 
business. 


“Our orders are to respect your wishes in this 
matter. But I have to think of the village and the 
"villagers. They would not dare commit this sin. They 

- eonsider it a rare privilege to have a Brahmin in 
‘their midst.” 
ox “Oh! They respect me because 1 ат а Brah- 
EMIL. УЗЕ 
оке “Yes, not that you are a first class first of the 
` University or that you are a highly intelligent young 
ке but our benign Government never interferes in 
- people's religious beliefs or practices.” 


Sisir burst into a laugh—"Oh, my God, our good, 
nennt benign, God-ordalned Government, Let 
t prosper and gather strength. Well, place an order 
for & Brahmin boy. right up to the specification with 
Heaven's architect Biswakarma.” 


. “I am quite willing to wait till he can create such 

` a worker to attend on me. In the meantime, I am 
feeling seedy—give me a few quinine tablets if you 
have. Mz things have not yet turned up." 


A new hut had been erected for him, just out- 

` side the village almost overlooking the big expanse 

of the marshy land whieh during the rains almost 

turned into a big lake. The 'Daroga Babu, who still 
had a human touch left in him exclaimed : 


: «ро not get ill my dear sir. It wil be the end 
` ûf me. I have to report to the sub-divisional and 

district authorities. The news will then travel to 
` .Yaleutta. Reporters will pick it up. There would be 


adlines in the Press. There would be complaints 


that so and so detenu had spent 
sleepless nights and restless 

. days and the monster of а 
callous «Daroga" had made no 
arrangements for medica] treat- 
ment”. 


“The benign Government will 
| wake up from its stupor and send 
` urgent wires for report 
redress. Every Tom, Dick and · 
` Harry from the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon and Circle Officer to 
the Divisional Commissioner and 
D.LG. will come running to 
investigate on the spot." 
*What does it matter ?" 


“Sir, you are still a mere 
boy—you are twenty-four and 
and I am fiftythree, more than 
double your age. What does it 
matter! It matters vitally. If 
these people start coming, I will 

` have to hake arrangements for 
| their food, their stay and до so 


7* 


wany other things. Please, for God's sake don't fall 


ill. I wil do whatever you want.” 


The ‘Daroga Babu’ then turned to Haru, the 
village chowkidar—'*Haru don’t forget that the 
gentleman is in your care now. I am sending some 
quinine pills. There are two lanterns, Fill them with 
kerosene. There are new mats, quilts and pillows. He 
has had his evening meal. Ask one of your men to 
sleep here to-night and tomorrow in the morning 
arrange for some fresh milk." 


*Yes, don't forget the milk in the morning. 
Your daughter Gauri has a milch cow. Tell her to 
supply it. She is a nice girl, keen and intelligent.” 


Next morning, Sisir rose from bed long before 
daybreak. Being new to the place, he had no sound 
sleep. A new day was dawning. Rains had ceased. 
There was a plastic pleasantness in the air. The sky 
was blue. The morning sun was glorious. . 


A song of Rabindranath came floating to his 
lips and he began to hum a tune: “You came in the 
morning. You touched me with your golden smile." 


He opened the door. A young dark, lean girl of 
about nineteen was sitting outside. She was waiting 
with milk for him. т 


“Your milk, ѕіг,”—ѕһе said softly almost in а 
whisper. 


“O.K—you must be Gauri.” 
She blushed and could not utter a syllable. 


*Well.——a charming day, isn't it? How do you 
like it? If I were a Frenchman I would welcome you 
saying Bon jour Madame ie. Good morning. Would 
you do me a favour,—why not do one thing?" I am 
going for bath. In the meantime you better try to 
kindle some fire and warm the milk. Better still, why 
not make some tea? I must have a cup of tea, the 
first thing in the morning." 

Tea!—she looked aghast. Her blg eyes became 


bigger. She had heard its name but never tasted it. 25 


Sisir quickly realised the situation and reassured her. 


“Don’t get upset. I will tell you how to do it. 
Boil the water properly, three cupfuls—you must 
have one—pour tea—and then add milk and sugar to 
your taste. Do you follow?” 


She almost fainted, Is she being ridiculed or 
what? What does this gentleman say? Does not he 
know that she belongs to the lowest caste of a 
‘Bagdi’ and to crown all, her mother’s past history 
was as shady as it could be? She was not a straight 





woman and had been kicked out by her father Haru 
for her faithlessness. And that shrew of a woman 
# «atu was now her stepmother, Нег own mother had 
sown wild oats and then when she was living sepa- 
rately through the help of Sairabhi, the fisherwoman, 
after her widowhood, she came to live with her and 
died a lingering death as the result of her excesses, 
She left à son, a step-brother for Gauri to rear up. 


x. -Overcome by this strange request \ 

^ Gauri asked him with trepidation— 

“Would you really drink tea made by 

ше?” 

- “Good Lord, why not, do you think 

that I will pour it A the streets ?” f 
“Is it permissible ?” 


. “There, there, are you a tigress or 
what ? You are as much a human being 
^as I am. Homo-sapiens, Oh, you don't 
follow me ? See, you have two hands, ў 
two feet — I have got the sahe. Of E 

ı course, you are a woman—TI am a man. 

# ` There is slight difference and there 
may be some more in the pigment of 
your blood, in your economie condition, 
in your social status, büt some of these 
are man-made differences—don't worry. 

I must have the tea ready." 

Gauri's heart palpitated, Who was 
this man so different from others, full 
of joie de vivre. Her whole being seem- 
ed to arise from a stupor, It was a new 

thrilling sensation. Here was a man who gave her 
the dignity of a human being. 

` -It was not the value of her exterior, her bodily 
curve or ‘youthful’ gesture, or her capacity to bea 
source of profit or joy to some one else Or as an 

. instrument of lust, power or enjoyment. Here she 
stood, on her: own right and on her own dignity, 
Today she umderstdod all these but on that day it 
was only instinctive, 


Le Е 


h r wel- 
Љег to 
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good lord, why not, do you 
think that 1 will pour the tea 
in the streets ? 


the village peon, 


was only nine for a paltry sum of Rs. 28|-. Нег 
mother had left her father's protection when she was 
six. At thirteen she réturned to her father's protec- 
tion as a widow and soon had to leave his shelter 
presided over by Katu. A none-too-clean man had 
dared to make amoroug overtures to her with Katu's 
connivance. 

Since then, she had been living with Sairabhi 
whose acid tongue and physical prowess made many 
a budding Romeo fly from the neighbourhood, 

Haru had conceived the brillant idea of earning 


‘a couple of hundreds by giving her widowed daughter 


in marriage to a swell village swain to _ 
whom Gauri had become the fruitful 
Source of much mental irritation, 
Widow remarriage was not only not 
unknown in their socia] conscience but 
even loose matrimonial links in sueh 
cases were not unknown. 

Then after two years, her mother 
came back ill and Giseased to die, She 
was compelled by circumstances to take 
charge of her step-brother also, 

“Gauri—Radhu is the scion of a great 
‘Bairagi’. Look after him." 

Her mother claimed that she was _ 
now an initiated woman and was the 
'Sevadasi' of a devotee, 

Gauri was about to give a retort : 
"To whom are you handing over ше? 
Am I not also your child ?" 

Then arrived Sisir, It was a new ех- 
perience to the village itself, not merely 
to Gauri, Sisir was a class by himself, In 
a loeality like theirs where ignorance 
ruled and prejudice played in the hard 
core of social ostracism, the only people . 
above „their class whom they met were 
either the landlords’ rent-collecting agents, 
the presidents Or members of the Union 
Boards, police constables or an assistant 
sub-inspector or an excise vendor or & 
veterinary inspector, 


On many occasions at night 

the village would entertain them 

х not only with little presents of 
fowls, eggs, fish or planteins, un- 

J^ licensed country liquor or a few 
coins or old notes but even by 
sending dainty damsals, attached 
or unattached, if so required. The 
local zemindar had a small office or 
‘sherista’ and that used to serve as 
a dak bungalow, 


Gauri’s turn soon came, There 
were many Well-wishers of her who 
wanted to present the dainty dish 
of untarnished flesh to visitors of 
importance, She did not know the 
plot against her. Somehow or other 
on some pretext, she was brought 
to the place where the visitor was and when she 
was able to see through the game it was too late, But 
more by a favourable turn of events than by her own 
efforts she could come out of the snare unscathed 
after two hours of fight. 


Katu was wild with rage when she heard this, 
She was usually the go-between іп such affairs and _ 
also herself '&.lady bountiful’ whose favours could be 
had for a small pittance, without letting her husband  - 
know anything about it. She told her favourite Nabin, _ 

—'what a shame, that a 
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AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA 


but,is she presentable? Her manners are awful; she 
is not submissive. She considers herself too high and 
mighty, as if touching a male would mean her ruin. 
— Nonsense. We are hewers of wood and drawers of 
` water. We are born to serve", 


Nabin replied, "I was there, the master was very 

nice. She was to be given two rupees, a good feed. We 
had fish and good 'Pilau'. She could get even a fine 
Sari. After all, she was wearing rags. The pity of it 
_ was that the master was a little tipsy and when he 
could not manage Gauri who all the time was strug- 
gling and kicking to get away, he said іп disgust— 
“Take her away. She is as yet an untamed cobra with 
` fangs not taken out", Nabin added, “I suggested to 
.him if I should send for Katu. She is a nice young 
` lady, knows how to attend to big people and look to 
` their comforts.” 


“Did you ?"—Katu was agog with excitement. 
But finding Haru coming she became silent. 


> Gauri soon became accustomed to Sisir. It was 

a new experience. She could instinctively feel that 
here was a completely different type of man, a man 
not only of education, courtesy, means and manners, 
but of positive character, courage and integrity. He 
- radiated love and life. 


‘In two weeks’ time Gauri was not only a regular 
` tea-addict and used to prepare his tea every morning 
but also used to help him 1n cooking. He was not at 
all an adept in culinary art. 
` Radhu was now his little boy servant who lived in 

that hut with him. 

Nit One day she proposed—"Why not, please, teach 
' Radhu?" 

UM Sisir at once took up the idea—why not, why not 
| open a class—yes and why not teach Gauri and 
` others too? He remembered the injunction Of 
` his mothers Guru when the news came of his 

brilliant success in the M.A, examination in 

which he had appeared While in a detention 

` camp. 


The old man told him : “Sisir, though I am 
old and belong to another era I can intuitively 
. understand the great anguish and tragedy of 
young lives like you but whom аге you serving? 
Mother India? Your native land is not a geo- 
` graphic entity. It is men and men alone that 
` greate a nation, disciplined, compact useful 
- mation. Build from below. 

*Big factories, bullion-dollar dams, steel 
castles are necessary but merely as an outward 
` expression of an inner dream, to give you 
` wherewithals for an improvement in the eco- 
nomic standard, to bring food and succour to 
— lowly and the lost to the hungry and the 'have- 
nots' but don't forget that there is the danger 
of bringing in the greedy and the organised, 
the man of power and the man of Strategy. A 
E D thrive outwardly but its soul may 
ost. 


“I am not against big developments. They have 
their place. There must however be a class of idealists 
. who should build from below, brick by  brick—a 

Yatient process no doubt involving blood, sweat and 
- tears but by itself a reorientation and dedication 
also. 


“Can*you educate one single man or woman, а 
. little boy or a little girl with the patience of a snail? 
` If you can, you have won. Our great God is Mahadeva, 
the greatest of the beggars, Yet calm, serene and un- 

from the great ier, 
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the boons she can give only to those who have faith 
and fire and who use her gifts as a trust." 


Sisir opened his school Gauri and Radhu were 
his first students. A few others сате, Even Sairabhi 
and the elder ladies would come when he’ would 
recite stories of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
Jatakas and Puranas. He would tell them the stories 
of the little wonders of science, of the stars above 
and the world below, of the Seven Seas and the 
beautiful mountains, 


Gauri was the best student of the lot, In six 
months she covered six years. Her faith, her energy, 
her application were so tremendous that Sisir was 
full of admiration. She became a good nurse too. She 
learnt the first principles of hygiene from Sisir and 
took elementary lessons about human body. 


One day Sisir told her, “You see, Gauri, in a year 
or so, I will go away but I have faith that you can 
fill up my gap. Keep little laimp I give you burning. 


You can light thousands of lamps from this tiny . 


flame and I know you will do it.” 


He looked at her with a tenderness, yet unborn 
and she looked at him with a yearning that was yet 
to fulfil itself at the altar of a dedicated cause. 


One thing she learnt. The very thought that 
Sisir will one day go away shocked her. She felt 


(Continued on page 172) 


you see, Gouri, in a ye 
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Pol gamisl 


By SUDHA MAZUMDAR 


HAVE been criticised and con- 
demned for trying to find a fresh 
lease of happiness in life, and 


have lost not a few friends in — 


consequence, 

It has been a p, I 
never lived with my beau wife 
after returning from England, and 

n when I married again many 
sougnt to know the cause, and were disappointed at 
my reticence. It will be revealed now at last, why 

_ and how I “Ranjan Roy, scion of one of the noblest 
families in Bengal, Bar-at-law and Member of the 
Legislative Council, forgot himself so far as to com- 
mit polygamy”. That is how a leading daily, then 

р picturesquely depicted my action, 

~. 7 Let me be clear. І do not seek to justify my 

X deed. This is meant merely to be a statement of 

# facts to be left along with the rest of my papers. 

ч How shall I commence ? It is difficult to unravel 
the tangled skein of my thoughts, and detach myself 
well enough to let the past reflect itself calmly on 
my mind, for.a clear presentation of the truth. 


Life holds moments, I find, when events occur 
over which one has little or no control People.... 
Things....intrude unexpectedly, and upset the most 
exact calculations. It is futile attempting to be pilot 
of one's soul on such occasions, for it is grim Fate 

. that takes hold of the helm. She steers you accord- 
. ing to her own sweet will Relentlessly she may run 
. you to the rocks, or bring you safe to harbour. One 
|. never can tell what tricks she intends to play. The 
enly course open then, is to surrender at discretion 
and hope for the best. At least that is what I did 
when Mother disturbed my adolescent dreams. In 


those days women did not figure at all in my plan. 


of things, and the very idea of marriage was distaste- 


ful. I longed to travel, to travel far and wide, and a 


 barrister's wig and gown was what I craved for next; 
eek aes GU aR RE 


z 


besides I burned to be a champion of India’s rights. 
Maybe a second C. R. Das, maybe somethi more 
....imagination ran riot....Oh, the aspirations of 
Youth ! З 
To return to Mother. She entered my study one 


day with the amazing news that my marriage had — 


been fixed. , 
“But,” I stammered, “You know I want to go to - 
England...." 
“Of course you will later....But you must be 


.married first,” she replied, smiling her grave sweet 


smile. 

“But why?” I demurred in deep disgust. 

“Because, both your father and I wish it,” was 
the firm response, “and Reva is a dear girl.....” 

“Reva ?” I queried. 

“Yes, Reva the lovely daughter of Monohar 
Sarcar. Gome, do you not approve of her? You 
have met her often, I rather thought you did," she 
concluded with a little laugh, laying her hand on 
my shoulder. : 

Bending my head in confusion, I pretended to 
rearrange my books. Alas, for my frail resolutions ! 
The vision of a sylph like form with Sparkling eyes — 
and pouting pomegranate lips, assailed me with all 
the artillery of her charms, and demolished my. 
resentment conipletely. 8 

A month later, I woke to the sweet haunting 
strains of Indian flutes that made my wedding 
musie, and garlanded with fragrant starry eyed 
jessamine, Reva and I were married at a witchi 
hour of the night considered to be auspicious for oi 
happiness. The astronomers, alas, must have mis- 
calculated, or the time not exactly adhered to, by _ 
those who were in charge of the ceremony....but I 


must not foretell my tale. 


‘The veil of Futurity has been truly said to be 
drawn with the Hand of Mercy. Oblivious of all tha 


awaited me, I well remember the gilded days 
followed by filling 


. Dreamlike they glided 





ihe gladness of life in the carefree manner that is 
only possible in youth. Reva's beauty obsessed me. 
She became the orbit round which my mind and 
senses revolved, and greatly I revelled in all that was 
granted to me in so liberal a measure. Intoxicated 
by the whole gamut of my emotions... . Interest. . . « 
Friendship....Love.... and lastly the grand finale, 
Passion, avidly I took my youthful pleasures with both 
hands. She was a sweet girl and reciprocated my 
affection fully, but she was. self-willed and full. of 
whims. At one moment she was melting and tender, 
and at another she used to fly into a temper over 
the merest trifle. One day a curious incident 
occurred that should have caused me to think, but 
I was too infatuated. She was extremely fond of 
dogs and a small puppy attached itself to her. The 
pup had no particular breed, but Was a dear little 
thing. She lavished affection on the dog and it never 
left her. Then it disappeared, and next day its body 
was found drowned in the rocks over which the 
fountain flowed in our garden. The servants said 
Reva had flung her pet in there in a fit of temper. 
I was furious and threatened instant dismissal to 
anyone repeating the slander....And so, time sped on 
all too swiftly....Often there was a far away look in 
her eyes that made me vaguely uneasy. “What is 
it dearest?” I queried one day. “Oh go away!” 
she snapped viciously, “Why can you not leave me 
alone ?" Mortified and hurt I vowed to have nothing 
to do with her, only to be enslaved again the very 
next night, when she wept repentant tears and 
encircled me in her arms. Her moods were trying, 


but I was crazy over her beauty, and overlooked 
every fault. 


I managed to pass my examination somehow. 

Love’s golden dream at night, and relieving the magic 
moments over by day can hardly help to secure high 
marks. Then came the time for my de- 
parture overseas, to study law in England. 
How I took leave of Reva is still fresh in 
‘my memory. Although we had been mar- 
ried over a year, my passion had not 
waned, and my heart ached parting from 
her, 


It was a wild night. After many torried 
days, Calcutta was about to experience 
its first monsoon shower. But before 
granting the welcome waters, Nature ap- 
peared to be in one of her maddest moods. 
The deafening din of thunder made sombre 
musie, and at times pale blue lightning, 
sinister and jagged, cleft open inky Skies. 
The wind moaned verily, and occasionally 
shrieking like a lost soul; it rattled the 
shutters and swung the slim cord suspend- 
ing the rose shaded light, in our bedroom. 
In a soft crimson-bordered white muslin 
sari, Reva looked ravishing, as she reclin- 
ed on the pillows. Her glossy black hair 
was loosely coiled on the nape of her 
neck held by golden pins, and diamonds 
twinkled in her shell-like ears, Fairer 
than the average Bengali girl, her clear 
complexion glowed in the lambent light. 


“Must you go?" She whispered tremu- 
lously às she nestled close to me. For a 
brief second, dreams of Slory faded away, 
and {һе pleasure of being with her ap- 
peared the асте of bliss, Controlling myself with 
an effgrt, I kissed her tenderly and told her I would 
return soon, — ? { 


SETTE ESSE 


My lips were salt. Her face was wet with tears. 
Her bosom heaved, and piteous sobs shook her 
slender form. I took her in my arms and made futile 
efforts to soothe her. But my heart contracted with 
pain, and my eyes grew dim. Suddenly with a violent 
shudder, she clung to me desperately and cried, “Ah, 
something tells me things will not be the same after 
you return !" ; 

A lizard on the wall cried, “Tik! ТЇК! ТЇК!” 

As the creature's curious cry registered on my 
mind I rémembered the saying that if one's words 
are followed by the lizard’s cry, they do not fail to 
be fulfilled. I am not superstitious, and had often 
made fun of others, but for all my vaunted unbelief, 
I could not suppress an umWeasy feeling. The tempest 
had been increasing outside. A terrible thunderbolt 
crashed somewhere very near. We both startled. 
Oppressed by vague misgivings I passed a restless 
night. Next day I left for Bombay, en route for 
England, and sailed soon after. 


Followed three long years of struggle. 

Letters from Reva came regularly at first then 
they began to dwindle. At times weeks elapsed with- 
out a scrap of news from her, then a few cold lines 
that hurt me sorely. Being well aware of her devo- 
tion, I was surprised at first when my ardent letters 
received such scant attention. As this state of things 
continued, wounded vanity began to eat into my 
affection for her. Curious are the ways of the human 
heart. At one moment afire with love, it is throb- 
bing with such exquisite ecstasy as almost to make 
one swoon, and at another it is dead of every feeling. 
A ĝọld stone seems to be placed where it palpitated 
so warmly. 


Months passed....a whole year rolled by. Reva’s 
letters stopped altogether. I schooled myself to think 
of her as little as possible. It hurt tremendously at 
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Reva looked ravishing as she reclined on the pillows 





first to erase her image from my mind, but wounded 
pride made me stubbornly persistent, till eventually 
I succeeded in effacing that which I had once adored. 
But there were times when my whole soul cried 
out, at being denied all that made life worth living. 
The mere fact of loving fills one with an unutterable 
joy. I had forcibly stifled my love and suffered 
excruciatingly in consequence. Yet, this sorrow was 


a blessing in disguise. For, I used to yearn intensely 
for the love I had left behind me, and her bewitching 
face often intruded most tantalizingly between the 
pages of my dull law books. Aching at the separation 
from her loveliness, tossing sleeplessly in bed, many 


Were the nights I had 
resolved to abandon 
my studies and return 


was this haggard 
woman in those filthy 
rags indeed the lovelt 
girl I had adored? with 
vacant unseeing eyes 3 uM 


she looked up at me. 


[^ 


to her arms, but daylight brought  saner 
thoughts and I blushed at my weakness, After 
banishing her from my mind, I sought refuge in my 
` books and drowned myself in them. Then one glad 
day I was dazed to learn that I had won my laurels 
at last and everything had been worthwhile. Then 
the voyage back to India....Bengal....Home. 
Howrah, the dusty dismal terminus—that is one’s 


| objective at Calcutta. What јоу it was to meet my 


friends and relations there....Greeting old retainers 
at the gate....Bowing low before the feet of my dear 
parents—these are vivid recollections. But I. was 
quick to notice the shadow of а nameless sorrow on 
the countenance of all I came across that day.... 
and not a sign of Reva. What could it all mean? I 
had flattered myself that my passion had cooled, but 
I-discovered io-my-dismay.that my pulse beat faster 
as I crossed’ the marble floors of the verandah and 
entered my own apartments, 


The brass bedstead gleamed like burnished gold. 
The cream silk cover with the pair of blue peacocks, 
the familiar pictures and portraits looked down upon 
me. Clusters of yellow roses nodded their greeting 
. from the silver bowl in front of the marble image of 

ess Luxmi in her niche in the corner. Crystal 


um 


tered on the toilet table, and Reva's dainty trifles 


littered the quaintly carved shelf of sandalwood and Н 
ivory near it. Everything was as I had left it four - 


long years ago. But no, there was one change. With 


a vague forboding, I noticed a crack across the long - 


Isat down on the low divan by the window that had 
been a favourite retreat of ours. Closing my eyes I 
half imagined the last four ie had been but & 
horrid nightmare. Surely, I thought, surely Reva's 
perfumed fingers would press upon my eyes this 
instant, and the tinkle of her laughter would make 


"cheval glass that used to reflect her radiant beauty. _ р 


music as of old. Slowly, visions of the past unfolded - — 
themselves, and the delight of bygone days made my _ 
heart beat wildly....The vision passed....An aching | 


unrest possessed me. Where was Reva? 
mystery shrouded her ? 


echoed it. Startled I turned round. It was Mother. 


What — A 
I sighed heavily Someone  - 


A world of love and tenderness welled up — - 


in her dear eyes as they met mine. 


"Tell те,” I said brokenly, “What has ] ; 


happened to her?” 

Without preamble, 
hands in hers, very sorrowfull 
to me the terrible news that 
had given way and she 
insane. 


holding both my  - 

She broke | 
eva's brain — — 
was hopelessly - 


It was as if a sharp sword had been 


thrust through me. Daylight appeared to 

fade, and the room with the familiar objects 
n it, grew dim....Ages must have elapsed 
before I recovered myself, 


“Ranji! Ranji!’ Mother was saying 
with streaming eyes, 
it so. I cannot bear to see you suffer, Ah, 


"You must not take D. 


if only we had known of the taint in their _ 


family". But heedless of her, wild 
thoughts surged througb my brain, Over- 
-come with sorrow and horror, I was seized 
with importent and senseless rage against 


the Powers that contro] human destiny. 
The sudden shock brought such bitter grief "38 
that my belief in God _ 


and utter despair, 
and His goodness crumbled to pieces. I 
remember clenching my hands till the nails 


how I could have 
credulous belief, 


The months that followed are indistinct in my 
memory. There is a recollection of long days and 
longer nights when the Nothingness of Things орргеѕ- 
sed and tortured me. Wilfully I cast aside our Hindu 
doctrine of expiation of sins committed in a previous 
incarnation, by sorrow and suffering in this. Having 
lost my faith, and being abandoned by Hope, I groped 
in a painful maze of doubt and uncertainty, 
to find a rational solution for the sudden tragedy 
that had darkened my life, І came to the conclusion 
that nothing was worthwhile, 
depended upon the whims of Chance. Unable ta 
resign myself to that which had occurred in my life, 
I ayari mes against all that had been meted 
out to me. The ways of Providen ere un 
concluded, if providence there res ا‎ 
—— —— had befallen me, 
wor over the riddle of the whys and wherefo 
of life, till its slow torture appeared to —— 
completely that I ached and throbbed all over. 


been capable of such 


Days passed....A desire to see Reva possessed me 
so strongly that I had to express it at last to Mother, 


dug into my flesh, while vaguely I wondered — 


that our destinies — 


Bix’ 





her. My remembr 

mained untarnished. Although it happened 50 

апу, years ago, that meeting which was our first 
last, is still branded in my memory. 


She was with her people and 1 went to see her 
e. The large house looked gloomy and forbidding. 
father was indisposed. An uncle of hers led me 
› the broad flight of marble stairs. A strange 
silence pervaded everywhere. Her bedroom door was 
closed. He pushed it open. My heart gave a great 
` bound, then it stood still. Amazed and horrified I 
azed at what confronted me. Was this haggard 
oman in those filthy rags indeed the lovely girl I 
id adored ? With vacant unseeing eyes she looked 
p at me. Then muttering to herself she shook back 
he long strands of unkempt hair that fell over her 
shoulders, and continued pacing the room. I was 
repared for something unpleasant, but this dreadful 
apparition absolutely unmanned me. The solid floor 
seemed to slide away from my feet, and I reeled and 
arly fell. Very gently her uncle took my arm and 
me out. A peal of blood-curdling laughter fol- 
ед us. I shuddered convulsively. He closed the 

r and turned the lock. 


"Тһе sight I had witnessed haunted me ceaselessly 

nd filled me with such an intense horror, that my 

reason came very near a breakdown. In my 

sery I cursed my Creator. Yet queerly, all unknown 

to myself, the pendulum of my mind must have swung 

b ck to Him. For sanity returned and stark terror 

essed me. What had I been doing? Was the 

cious influence of the West making me forget 

3 agelong philosophy of the East? I recoiled at 

the prospect of losing that priceless heritage of the 

 Orient....Acceptance of the Inevitable. “Be calm,” 

whispered to myself as the twittering of the birds 
shered in another day. 1 


` The grey dawn broke. “Do not repine. Resign 
urself. Only then can you gain peace and be in 
ony with life." A cool breeze like a benediction 

w on my fevered brows. A leaden weight lifted 
from me most incredibly, and I began to breathe more 
freely. I seemed to be awakening from a dreadful 
htmare. Slowly, I felt myself being released from 
spell of sorrow and despair that had held me so 

g. “Bow down before the inevitable. Cease to 
truggle and accept your fate. Turn to God. Surren- 

r yourself to Him, and be at peace. “Peace! The 

| very word was a healing balm to my aching heart so 
` distraught and weary. 


My window faced the East. The heavens were 
shot with crimson, and saffron and gold, banners of 
vivid vermilion streamed across the sky heralding the 
; glory. Slowly very slowly, the clouds 
burst asunder revealing the miracle of a sunrise. The 
colour-filled splendour of the skies moved me stran- 
gely, and my heart that I had thought dead within 
me, fluttered wildly. Tears of ecstasy suffused my 
eyes at being allowed to behold such beauty. All my 

sterdays appeared to be obliterated. Thrilled, I put 

palms together and raised them to my for^head 

‘love and reverence to Him from Whom all things 

anate. I felt cleansed of all resentment, and from 

the Song Celestial I seemed to hear “Amongst all 
shining bodies, I am the radiant sun...... 

` “Moons wared and waned, the lilacs bloomed 

5 and died, — 

In the broad river ebbed and flowed the tide, 

Ships went to sea, and ships came home from 

E: sea, 


s sailed by and ceased to be.” ı 


x 


| Reva would have then 


‘and made whole. I joined the High Court. A cause 


celebre that I had championed, and won by sheer 
luck, was responsible for bringing me to the fore- 
front. Briefs began to pour in, more than I could 
comfortably cope with. With all the ardour of the 
unattached I flung myself into my work, and gained 
a certain pleasure as I lost myself in it. Money came 
unsought, and so did fame. Time passed. I found 
myself a member of the Legislative Council Amongst 
the many who called themselves my friends there 
was but one, truly worth the name, mune Mitter. His 
was the one great friendship of my life. In those days, 
next to my Mother, he was the one person I cared 
for most in this world. Tall broad-shouldered and very 
fair, his perfectly chiselled patrician face had some- 
thing fine and noble in it. Always faultlessly dressed 
and overflowing with-the joy of life, he blew away the 
cobwebs from my brain whenever we met. 


“Ranjan”, he said gaily as he sauntered in one 
afternoon,,’ “I have a case for you". 


«І don’t remember appointing you to hunt them 
out for me.” I replied smiling as I flung away the - 
heavy law book I was consulting. 


"I have a new tenant," he drawled, helping him- 


. self to a cigarette. “She is in need of a clever lawyer 


to trip up a rascally relation of hers". 


“From when have fair ladies commenced to seek 
help from a confirmed misogynist like you?" I 
laughed. To my surprise the colour mounted to his 
face, he whom no woman’s charms had ever moved. 
І grew curious to see this girl, She promised to be 
something out of the ordinary. 4 


Her name was Jyoti She had rented his upper 
flat and was chaperoned by an ancient aunt. Her. 
father had held a high post in the State of Baroda. 
Accumulating a large fortune he had entrusted it to 
a cousin in Calcutta for safe investment. Unfor- 
tunately his trust was so complete that he never kept 
any formal receipts, and dying suddenly, had left his 
motherless daughter absolutely stranded. She had 
just come upon some papers,...letters between the 
two cousins, and desired reliable legal opinion as to 
whether these could be used as a basis for a fight for 
her father’s money. Under his cloak of casuality I 
could see Omiyo was unusually excited. I had had & 


. heavy day, but becoming interested promised to turn 


up in his rooms that evening. Alas, why did I? But 
it was Fate again. Once more she enmeshed me in 
the toils of feminine loveliness, and tossed me high 
and low in the swing of laughter and tears. 


I fell in love wlth Jyoti almost at once. Past my 
first youth, what madness was it that made me sur- 
render myself so completely? Within a few days I 


realised, that all my happiness now lay in the hollow 
of those dear hands of hers. Small, slender and grace- 
ful, with a wealth of soft dark hair, there was a subtle 
sweetness in her spiritual face that attracted me 
strongly. Her complexion was of pale gold, and in a 
perfect oval face, her eyes were lustrous pools of wist- 
ful beauty. At times they were so full of sorrow and 
suffering, making them strangely beautiful, then 
again there were moments when they flashed and 


sparkled with gladness and laughter. Most faith- 


fully they reflected her soul, and the few glimpses I 
was privileged to have. made me more in love with 
her than ever. This was different from what I had 


experienced from Reva. That was the temporary 





steady love of after years that abided, more of the 
Spirit than the flesh. 


I resolved to fight the case for her. Long months 
of struggle followed. We met often, and came to know 
each other better. At last the case was won. She came 
to her own. Our lives were now to be parted asun- 
der. I had been so accustomed. to our evenings toge- 
ther, that it was torture to think that they would 
end. And yet, what other course was there left to 
me but to remove myself from her life, now that my 
task was over? I could not even tell her how I loved 
her, for Reva my insane wife was still alive some- 
where with her people. Each day I had longed for 
the evening and was content just to be in my loved 
one's presence. It was hard, terribly hard to be denied 
the pleasure of seeing her at al. I schooled myself 
severely, and succeeded in keeping away from her 
more than a month. Who knows? Perhaps I might 
have triumphed over my weakness, but Fate again 
stepped in, and dragged me into' temptation. 


Ib was Omiyo this time who was her emissary. I 
met him one evening on a bench under the spreading 
branches of a great banyan tree in the park. He 
greeted me with one of his cheery smiles that lit up 
his face so wonderfully. I noticed with a shock, he 
looked ill and pale. Accepting his proffered ciga- 
rette I sat down beside him. After a few minutes 
desultory talk, we smoked in silence. I was eager to 
enquire after. Jyoti but felt strangely diffident. Sud- 
denly, he flung away his half consumed cigarette and 
said, “Why don’t you marry her?” 


“Who ?" I queried startled. 
“Jyoti.” 
My heart bounded. 


“You must be mad,” I told him bitterly, “You 
seem to forget that Reva is still living”. 


“What if she is? She is no wife to you. Accord- 
ing to Hindu Law, you are at perfect liberty to marry 


“Polygamy!” I interrupted sarcastically. “It 
might be allowed by our law and religion, but you 
know full well it is not done nowadays. Besides, what 
about the lady in question? She might not be willing 
to marry a man tied to a mad wife”. 


He was silent for a few seconds, 


“She will agree”, he replied at last in a curious 
level tone, “for I think she loves you”. 


That was how it began. 


Our marriage was fixed for December. Only a 
few chosen friends and relatives were taken into 
confidence. It was to be a very quiet affair. News 
reached Reva’s father and he called on me one even- 
ing. He had changed greatly since I last saw him 
twelve vears ago. His habitual spare figure was lea- 
ner, and his hateket face more cadaverous than ever. 
The hooked nose was sharper, and his thin lips were 
compressed in a grim line over discoioured fangs that 
protruded. Deeply sunk in their sockets, there was a 
smouldering fire in his close set little eyes as they 
rested on me. 


“Well”, he rasped with an unpleasant smile, 
“What is this I hear? Surely an enlightened man like 
you, would not dream of Marrying again?” 


Before X could reply the curtains rustied, and 


A, 


Mother entered. Very pale but composed, she greeted _ т 
him with frigid courtesy. Hs 


“Allow me to answer for my son", she said igily, 
“what you have heard is perfectly true". _ 


“True?” he spluttered in sudden fury. “You 
mean to say Ranjan is really marrying again? It is 
he who is responsible for Reva’s condition! Why did 
he go away to England leaving her alone? He dis- — 
carded her for no fault of her own, and now he dares _ 
to heap insult on injury? Think twice before you 
insult the daughter of Monohar Sarcar, my lady ! 
You are hoping to make your son happy, but worm _ 
wood and ashes will be cast on your desires ; 
beware І tell you, beware ” here he choked in- _ 
articulate with rage. 


“Calm yourself » I began much perturbed. 


“Calm yourself?” he snarled foaming at the 
mouth, “Ha! Ha! young man, change your mind, there 
is yet time, or else » Here he pointed a bony 
finger at me, “Hell will be let ‘loose on you!” Again. 
he cackled in unearthly glee, while stark hatred shot 
forth from his bloodshot little eyes. "Madam," he con- 
tinued turning to Mother, “I am leaving, my Obeis- 
ance to you. But if your son persists in carrying out 
his sinful intention, do not say I did not warn him 
of the consequences". With a mocking bend of his 
close cropped head he departed, “Petrified, we look- 
ed at each other. “Ranji”, said Mother at last with 
a nervous smile, “I wonder if you are aware Of the 
strange tales afloat about Monohar Sarcar. They 


,say he is an adept in sorcery " 
“Nonsense!” I scoffed with my lips, while my ~~ 


heart lay heavy within me with a sense of impending - 

evil, “Surely you do not believe in all that rubbish". 
“At times one is compelled to my dear", confess- 

ed Mother trying to laugh. *He is just back from the 

hills of Kamakhya, and one cannot forget that the 

mysterious cult of black art is supposed to be very _ 

much prevalent in that particular place in Assam”. _ 


The wedding morning dawned bleak and windy. 
Grey skies cast a gloom over Calcutta, I was expect- 
ing Omiyo. We were to go out together for a few last 
moment purchases. He was late. I was wondering 
what detained him when he entered hastily. 


“Who do you think I met at the gate?” 
Lifting my brows I interrogated him mutely. 


*Monohar Ѕатсаг”. He replied collapsing in the 
nearest chair. 


“Ts he coming?” I cried in dismay. 


“I should think not!” he said with a grim laugh. — 
"I did manage to lead him out eventually, But I tell 
you, I don’t exactly like his looks. Rumour runs he 
is in league with the Powers of Evil, which is of 
course sheer nonsense. But I certainly think he 
should not be allowed to be let loose, he seems dis- 
tinctly distraught.” 


These words of Omiyo and the recollection of the | 
unpleasant scene of not so long ago, made me waver 
for an instant. Would it not be unwise to inc" the 
wrath of this uncanny man? Suppose somethir 
happen? Jyoti's sweet face arose before me, anı 
whole being yearned for her. But, it would be foli 
withhold from what the Gods were offering me 


Once more I was arrayed like a bridegroom. 


In an auspicious hour after dusk, Omiyo led. 









.heavy-hearted by memories of a bygone day, I 
ub for the house of my bride...... 
Jyoti and I were seated facing each other. In 
heavy crimson and,gold Benares sari she looked 
gile as a flower. My heart beat rapidly when the 
placed her cool delicate hands on mine, as he 
ted the sacred wedding verses from the Vedas. 
me kinsmen of hers and the few friends who had 
mpanied me were watching the ceremony. Sud- 
lenly, two garlands of heavily scented flowers were 
Ing over her neck and mine, Startled we looked up 
o find a horrible face gloating over us. “There is 
ng to be alarmed, I am only wishing you both 
ry happiness!" croaked the cadaverous figure I 
too well and a cold sweat broke over me. 
y happiness!” repeated Reva’s father with a 
of sardonic laughter, and left the room as sud- 
ly as he had appeared, Spellbound we watched 
retreating figure with terror, then it was Omiyo 
last, who sprang forward and tore the garlands 
ay from us. 


Two days later was the auspicious event Ful- 
y@....bed of flowers. In a flower-laden chamber, 
bride comes arrayed in floral ornaments. It 18 
night of love and romance. I looked forward to 
occasion, impatient and eager for the appointed 
But as evening drew near, I felt strangely un- 
with a severe headache, and just after dusk 
vas down with a high temperature. Omiyo 
ed with an armful of roses, and a Silver 
y filled with floral ornaments for the bride, 
I was far too ill for anything. My fevered 
ination conjured up Reva....my honeymoon 
nts with her....the events of the past few 

all in a medley....then the evil laughter 
father rang in my ears and his malevolent 
2 loomed larger and larger till it obliterated 
else, After a while everything seemed to be 
off and my mind was a complete blank, 
my head ached intolerably. Opening my 
8 I saw a lovely face, vaguely familiar bending 
r me with sorrowful sweetness. Where had I 
ther? Whom did it belong to? Anxiously I 
d in the nooks and crannies of my brain 

Something to solve the riddle of her face. 
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1? Then, “Help me, O God!” ү cried out il 
dazzling flash 
lit up all that hab 
50 dark before and іп unspeakable relief.” 1 
0 oe Женд jp E who had delivered me.. 
1 S , kissing t 
і me, "My уон» £ the cool hands that 
was free from fever the next day, but fright- 
weak. Many commented on my mysterious 
dy. Omiyo set his lips together grimly whenever 
s mentioned. "It was that devil's doing." Once 
e had remarked. 
“Don’t be absurd," I told him, “you ought to be 
ned of such ridiculous superstitions.” But I could 
ake off the feeling that perhaps he was right. 
ew days later the Ful-sajya was celebrated as 
y as possible. The flower-filled room was a 
eam of beauty. The snowy bed was strewn with the 
ls of roses, red as the blood that danced in my 
for love of my beloved, whom I held in my arms 
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Followed six brief months of supreme bliss. Туой 
became indispensable to me. She grew to be my help- 
mate in every sense of the word. I marvelled how 1 
had done without her so long. But there were mo- 
ments when she appeared unhappy and distrait ` 
“What is it dearest?” I asked one evening as I found 
her lost in thought on the terrace. 


"Nothing", she sighed, “only I feel so funny at 
times. Someone seems to be calling me. And, it is 
Stupid of me I know—but, somehow I cannot forget 
the face of that horrible man who flung those gar- 
lands over us...... it haunts me...... " here she 
shuddered. “Nonsense !” T laughed, “you are confined 
to much indoors. Come, let us go for a drive by the 
river." 

Although I had derided her words, I grew alarmed 
when I began to 
find her preoccupied 
and listless very 
often. 


Omiyo had left 
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man who flung those garlands over us. 


Calcutta soon after the wedding. “J have 
the wander just", he told me, "I intend to 
roam about а little". I missed him, and was glad 
indeed when he returned, Apparently his wanderings 
had not been of much benefit to him for he appeared 
thin and wan. He was quick to notice the change in 
Jyoti. I told him abcut her curious fancies, “I should 
like to wring that Monohar Sarcar’s neck”, he mut- 
tered turning very pale. “He is the devil incarnate”. 
“My heart stopped beating, Was he really capable of 
doing harm? yv premonition of impending. misfor- 















THE POVCAMIST 


I pulled myself together, “Don’t you think we are 
magnifying matters somewhat?" I said trying to 
smile, “After all it might be nothing but nerves and 
that man's ugly face amply justifies it.” 


Omiyo came often, and we enjoyed his visits, but 
Jyotis queer fits of depression continued. The voice 
calling her was becoming more insistent, she said. 
Without any apparent reason she grew pale and 
weak. Doctors failed to diagnose any disease and ad- 
vised a change of air. I threw up my cases, and 
together with Omiyo took her to Puri. The sea air 
revived her at first, but alas it was only temporary. 
An incurable lassitude seemed to have overtaken her, 
and at times her eyes had a terror-stricken look in 
them. I cursed myself for having linked my miserable 
life with hers. One night holding her in my arms I 
broke down utterly and begged her pardon. She press- 
ed her cheek against mine and implored me to stop. 
“I love you", she whispered. “Inspite of all it has been 
worihwhile, I have been so happy." 


Finding her no better, we brought her back to 
Calcutta. She grew worse. The doctors advised blood 
infusion. I gladly offered mine, but on the very 
morning they were to take my blood, I fell ill again. 
The sudden high temperature, and learning that I 
had been afflicted like this once before, made the doc- 
tors suspect it to be malaria, but I knew better. I 
felt that awful sensation of my Ful-sajya night again. 
To my horror, I began to experience that frightful- 
ness once more. Grotesque little imps cried in fien- 
dish glee, “You won't be able to save her, you won't!" 
I felt my brain would burst, and cried aloud in im- 
potent agony. “Omiyo! Omiyo!" I sobbed, "save her, 
save Jyoti!” Monohar Sarcar’s malicious face leered 
at me....larger and larger it loomed, till it blotted 
x all else......I must have become unconscious 
later. 


Conch shells were being sounded for evening 
prayers, when I came to myself. Someone bent over 
me as I stirred. By the dim light of the closing day 
I discerned the anxious face of Omiyo. 

“Hullo old man,” he greeted smiling, “made up 
your mind to wake up at last?" 

“Omiyo,” I whispered, “what of-Jyoti?" 

“Right ‘as rain,” was the cheerful response, “all 
she needs is you, so get well as-quick as you can.” 

Later, I learnt he had given the required amount 
of blood. 

I rallied round, but Jyoti did not improve. 

“He is calling me, do you not hear? I Have to 

but oh, I don't want to". 

“There he is there! can you not 
see him?" she would cry at night pointing at nothing 
with terror-stricken eyes as she shuddered and clung 
to me, imploring me to hold her. These nocturnal 
hallucinations left her so spent and weak, that dur- 
ing the day she lay inert and lifeless. My Mother was 
in despair. She had grown very fond of Jyoti. Finding 
doctors and medicines of no avail, she consulted the 
pundits and commenced dally prayers. Each morn- 
ing our family priest recited the Chandi sonorously 
in my bed room, and after worship was over, sprink- 
led the consecrated Ganga water over Jyoti and ieft 
a few puja flowers under her pillow, after touching 
them on her brows. He also enjoined her to call upon 
the Great Mother for help and solace, whenever 
oppressed by the Powers of Darkness. 

Somehow she seemed to grow calmer after this, 
ánd the hallucinations ceased, but there was no im- 
provement in her health. She appeared to fade away 
just like a flower. Omiyo and I watched over ner 
ceaselessly, but alas, our efforts to save her were in 
vain. 

The end came in October, All Bengal was gay 


— 
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over the Durga Puja, our great annual festival and | 
there was gladness in every home at the advent of | 
the Goddess. The privileged few with whom it had | 
been a family tradition, invoked the Mother in зеш T 
tured clay, and all rejoiced. For three glorious s 
She had been worshipped. Dashami came,—the last | 
day of the Puja. Evening filled the streets of Calcutta | 
with a motley throng crowding for a glimpse of the- 
images. The gilded clay in which the spirit of the) 
Goddess had been invoked by her votaries, was 

borne away with music and lights, to be imm 

in the sacred waters of the Ganga. 


Drums beat and conch shells blew, cymbals Ci 
ed and the plaintive tones of flutes filled the d. 
below our room. “How I long to look upon the fac ia 
of Mother Durga”, sighed Jyoti. Gently lifting her) 
in my arms I carried her to the verandah, The prosi 
cession came nearer. Omiyo and I drew her chair) 
next to the railings. “Hail to Mother Durga!” ail 
all Hail!" cried the crowd below. Acetelyne flares) 
threw fitful lights, and combined music made a deas | 
fening din. The man who had moulded this y 
was indeed an artist. The face of the sculp d 
Goddess was exquisitely beautiful, her beaming eyes 
and tender smile tempted one to fancy that her) 
Spirit still lingered within. | 


*Mother Oh! Mother!" whispered Jyoti with 
shining eyes. Joining her palms together, with a grave 
sweet smile she raised them to her brows in loving 
reverence. Then sighing deeply lay back on the e 
hions she never rose again. $ 

Some hours later, we carried her fair body strewm. 
with flowers to the cremation ground. On a sandal- 
wood pyre we laid her according to the rites, I was 
made to touch the torch on the face I was wont to 
kiss....The flames rose high then higher.....- 


3 
a] 


beloved 


Fine soft grey ashes were all that was left of Ri 
of Mother 


I cast them on the bosom 
The tide carried them away.. .. s. «= 


Faint and weary I returned home alone in the 
stillness of the night Suddenly like a whirlwind, 
Monohar Sarear rushed into my apartments, His eyes 
gleamed wildly, he shook his fists at me gnashing his 
teeth in fury. “Аһ; you accursed villain!” he 
shrieked with his mouth dribbling in foam, “You can 
easily marry orice again now, for Reva is dead!" | 

“Dead?” I-exclaimed, staring at his stupidly. | 

“Yes, dead.” Echoed a deep musica] voice, am 
staff in hand, a.tall ascetic figure in the flowing sai 
fron robes of-a Sannyasi entered the room. “Long 
ago.I foretold that this would happen, and warned 
him of the folly of dabbling; in Unholy Science. But 
who can avert one’s destiny? He turned a deaf eal 
to all my counsel and now he bears the consequence 
Iam his Guru”. He said pointing to the mad m 
who cowered before him. 


“Insanity runs in the family. It clouded his 
son. He wrested from you all you held dear in life 
but he overlooked the important fact, that, as SU 
as night follows the day, evil done would rebound or 
the doer. The mystical lore he had practised, de 
manded measure for measure, according to the 
nal Law of Compensation Come, we must go. 
He told the gibbering maniac.... 

I found myself alone 
letter from Omiyo. - 


“I loved her. But she loved you. I tried 4 
make her happy, but did not suecebd. Though life is 
distasteful, it has to be lived. But not here. o 
her presence this has become a wilderness to me. | 
am on my way to the Himalayas., Perhaps in 
silence and solitude I might find the peace 
passeth understanding... ‚акел — NE 

e т 





med from page 164) А 

bed. That one who was so near ur wane 

ant tomorrow was not a pleasant feeling. But 

a magic effect. It spurred her to greater and 
er effort, more and more work. 


"Their school flourished, the evening classes be- 
ıe increasingly popular. There was а stir all 

Complaints were lodged with the ‘Daroga’ 
; Sisir was spoiling the youngsters preaching sedi- 


t that he was bestowing a bit too much atten- 
on Gauri which was not morally defensible. 


t the old ‘Daroga Babu’ was a recalcitrant 

. He had sized up his charge. Moreover the 

nfolk of the village in a body remonstrated. 

were the fond disciples of Sisir who. used to tell 

tales in the evening—tales ©. of Rama: -and 
shna, of Buddha and Jataka. They thought here 
“spiritual benefit too. 


oreover Gauri was a great help to them. She 
to look after the neglected children, assist them 
eir household duties, tell them of elementary 
of social hygiene. The mothers realised here was 

portunity for their children to grow up better 
their parents. 


ext year, when during the summer season there 
an epidemic of cholera and small-pox, it was 
and Gauri and their little band of followers 
rendered yeoman's work, They vaccinated peo- 
n house to house, got them inoculated, formed 

to wateh over village ponds to prevent con- 
ination, advised boiling of water. Sisir was a 
of a doctor too. He kept a saline set and a box of 
eopathic medicines with which he saved many 


t Gauri had to pay the price. Radhu was one 
8 few victims. Both Sisir and Gauri were away. 
id gone to report to the police station and 
was by the bedside of Sairabhi, who had been 
d. When Gauri heard about her brother's ill- 
it was too late. He could just utter “Didi, don't 
your studies. I am so thirsty." 
sty?—Gauri thought it was the thirst of the 
symbol of disease, desolation and ignorance. 
here was a dispute over the disposal of Radhu's 
Due to the machinations of Haru and Katu 
would touch it. Fortunately Sisir soon re- 
d and he set all gossips at rest by carrying it 
If to the cremation ground with the aid of the 
people and Gauri herself. He cared little for 
ıt others thought. 


was overwhelmed with grief. Sairabhi was 
There was no one to solace her. Sisir keenly 
Radhu's absence,—his errand boy and cons- 
panion,  . * * 
sat side by side by the river bed while the 
was burning. Sisir caressed her black curly 
The great immensity of the world stared them 
face. They could almost sense eternity’s throb 


pulsation of the Infinite. — . : 
time ‘after, a new guardian of law and order 
of р old ¢ 


one having retired. Com- 


The policeman’s trick succeeded. Orders soon 
ee Sisir to jail custody in another 


On the day of his departure Sisir’s last words to 
Gauri were “Don’t worry about me. Our present mas- 
ters are bound to go. They would leave one day and 
what a country they will leave! Empires rise and fall, 
perish and crumble into dust. You better carry on 
alone till that day. Let the lamp burn. I will come 
back by the sign of that light.” 


Gauri was speechless. She was full of tears, Her 
heart was beating rapidly. She bowed at Sisir’s feet 
and covered them with tears 

Sairabhi who was there to bid him goodbye, said 
“You are leaving us today. But would you remember 
us, poor illiterates of a remote village? I doubt,-sir. 
When you go back to Calcutta you are bound to for- 
get us. You are the scion of a rich, cultured and 
educated family." 


Sisir replied, “Even if I do, my books will not, I 
will continue to live here through them", 


A year after Sisir was released from custody, _ 
The memory of the village had already paled. Only 
occasionally at night, he would dream of a pair of 
large expectant eyes filled with tears. That dream 
too became rare. 


Then many things happened. One country be- 
came two. Two banks of the same river became parts _ 
of different countries. Sisir also changed. In the re-  - 
sultant turmoil he became a prominent and wealthy 
man. 


In a remote village, however, a lamp continued 
to burn and a young lady passed from Matric to 
Intermediate and from Intermediate to graduation 
and then from young age to middle. But the school 
continued. 


Gauri looked at the flame. It was still giving 
& faint flicker. She looked at the last week's paper. 
There was Sisir’s speech printed under headlines— 
Work, work, banish all sentiment, down with cheap 
emotionalism. Life is hard, life is real. Life is a hard 
nut. 
.  Gauri fell into à reverie—Yes, to her, the hard 
fact of life was to keep the lamp burning. She re- 


 membered the poet's words:— 


Thy place in my life is entwined in that 
> deepening darkness. ; 
Two drops of tear fell The iamp was still - 
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UNTAL was alone in his room. 
Yet he looked round very cau- 
viously and pricked up his ear to 
be sure that nobody is coming up 
the steps. From his attitude it 
was apparent that he is after 
something very confidential. 
E | Feeling that he is quite safe 
^ and secure, he opened his drawer 
Adi picked up a pencil stump, dwindled in size by 
long use. With this pencil in hand he ¢ had a 


look round to be doubly sure of his absolute setrecy. 


—.. Now he went towards the north window. A 
"lively guava tree was noticed just outside, forming 
-a sort of foliage cover to thé window and protecting 
it from public gaze. The tfee helped him to preserve 
his secret for which he was always grateful. He 
wished the tree all growth and prosperity and more 
abundance of foliage, so that it may cover the entire 
opening and none may think of going to that corner, 

One of its shutters was always kept open from 
inside, resting on the inner curb of the wall. As he 
folded this shutter the wall was exposed, and at once 
it was noticed that the single letter *B" of the Eng- 
lish alphabet was repeatedly inscribed in pencil along 
the wallin a long row from above downwards, with 
a different date mentioned below each. The dates 
have started from April '56 and proceeded further 
down at one or two weeks' interval. Kuntal glanced 
through and wrote another “B” at the bottom, 
putting yesterday's date below. Yes, it was because he 
met her last only yesterday evening, and he wants to 
keep his chronicle up to date. * 


Kuntal is very young. He is rather timid and 
bashful. He does.not like anybody to know his private 
affairs. That is why he carefully preserves his chro- 
ni¢le in this secret way. There is a depth of mystery 
in his quiet and amiable looks. He is a man of few 
be d with profound fee Other members of the 

iot nature and they care little 


By MANABENDRA PAUL 


children. Due to straitened circumstances the 
to live in this dilapidated house whose 

during the rains. The houseowner does not 

he wants a higher rent and wishes these peo 
go away. The elder brother also likes to leave 
house to go to a better place, but it must be ch 


-And a cheap -house-is very rare to find. So 


hopes-for better prospect they are sticking to . 
place for about the last ten years. 


Kuntal has passed his B.A. and is at p 
idle. He lends a hand to the housework, does 
and that, and in the evening he goes to his 
house to play on the guitar. There only he can 


'times meet with the girl Bina, if fortune favo 


for whom is the letter *B" and the date of m 
thereof, inscribed each time on the wall. That 


'special joy, in memorising the special event. 


time after adding. to the chronicle he sighs d 
whether in pleasure or in pain we know not. 
after this he would glance at the row of letters 
make a mental calculation—"ILet me see, from А 
'56 to April '58, yes, full two years now." 


Kuntal and his state of mind is nobody’s í 
cern in the family. He belongs to-them, comes 
goes at will dines at the proper time, does some 
and that is enough. No one talks to him, р 
does he. Even the children do not find him B 
nial. 

` The sister-in-law is not sweet and sociabl 
remains grave, would seldom say anything e 
jest or earnest. The hours at home pass as ob 
ever. 


But when he goes to his friend's place, 
thing is different. He is always à — guest 
and has his own value. Every evening he is e 
there, and not only his friend Animesh would 
for him, but his mothér and others as well, 
inner parlour the carpet is spread, and the 
harmonium and tabla (small drum insti 


Ru ш order. Kuntal plays on tpe 





en Kuntal becomes absent, all of them get 
us? even the girl Bing comes and goes looking 
ancholy. 
“Could you say why Kuntal does not come? Is 
iil?”—The mother would ask everybody, and the 
would be restless. 
She never comes in, unless asked to do so, when 
ial is present. But she is there always behind 
curtain; it is seen slightly trembling as if by 
and sometimes her rosy face would appear 
ing, and looking only at Kuntal with fixed and 
med eyes. And then suddenly the face will 









































Yet in spite of this bashfulness she has to appear 
publicly with the tea tray, go back, and come again 
| the prepared pan and condiments. She has to 
r all these to the guests by turn, only wilfully 
rgets about Kuntal very often. . 

The mother would notice the default and say— 
where are the cloves for Kuntal?” At this she 
d blush all over, move away hurriedly and come 
. with a saucer full of cloves. She would place it 
e Kuntal and retire swiftly. 

And just then the cadence of the music is some- 
disturbed. The tabla player with annoyance 
s at Kuntal, and he hastens to rectify his defect. 
At stroke of nine the concert stops and the 
sts depart. Kuntal asks his friend—"Can I go 


Animesh still meddling with an instrument, 
—— if you must, but come again to- 


das mother already in the kitchen, hears him 
n his shoes, because it is dark in the corridor 
ne lan -ahd hastens to say— Are you going 
n? Wait; ta bit, let Bina’ show the light for 
t is too-dark there." . 

Bina was ready with the lantern, She leads him 
the steps, Kuntal following behind. The spiral 
ase is shaky and risky but Bina proceeds with 
y steps, and Kuntal lags behind. 

After descending some steps Bina 
s and looks frightened. 

“What, are you afraid?"—Kuntal asks. 
` “No, but isn’t there a peculiar sound?” she 
rs. 


“Where?” Kuntal tries to listen, but there is nc 
d 


suddenly 


‘Both remain silent. The lantern spreads 
s dull smoky light. 


Being reassured, Bing smiles and says— 
he sound is no more, but please walk close 
me", He comes so near as almost to 

: pm and descends the steps with 
Reaching the bottom of the steps they 
t. Bina turns to him and ѕауѕ— “Сап you 
o alone in the dark?" “ $ 


. Kuntal says very softly—“Yes, goodbye, 
go alone",—and moves away in awkward 


"The day of this little episode becomes a 
oteworthy date for him, with its happy 
Bina asked him to come near,—he was 
close to her,—they had some intimate talk, 
ough so little! Hence this date was inscribed 
the wall the following day. 


These secret jottings on the wall chronicle make 
heart wild with joy. He is never an easy talker, 
without expressing by words none can open his 
. So the non-talker now finds his voice in soli- 

Р ise letters t ihe үе Without 


mories 
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come again with the 
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Ert ү, Ж, 
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freely communicate to these letters that are identi- 
fied with Bina herself,—as if she is personified there, 
and bringing his lips very close, he caressingly calls 
out with his husky voice her pet little name again 
and again—“Bina, Binoo !" 

But immediately he is shocked to hear his own 
voice thus uttering the precious secret—what if 
— just overhears! . All his secrecy will go 
smash! 


Since morning Kuntal counts the hours, calcu- 
lates when the evening will come, Then only he can 
go to the dear place with his guitar, Not that he 
comes close to Bina every time, neither is her breath 
felt when she offers the cloves, nor does she show 
him the light on the stairs—he can surely not expect 
all that to happen regularly, And yet there is a 
chance, she can say something on the stairs, Some- 
thing special might happen one day or another, and 
these extraordinary occasions will then be marked 
with its date. 

Kuntal is not a regular visitor, and on purpose. 
Some days he absents himself, goes instead to the 
riverside, sits in some secluded corner and tries to 
enjoy the pain of forced separation. He also tries to 
feel how much anxiety is being generated in ‘the 
сре tender heart, whose mysteries are yet obscure 

m. 


Days and weeks and months pass in this roman- 
tic way. 


But a day came when the whole history suddenly 
changed. A day of ceremony in his friend's place. 
Bina was married to somebody on that day and 
went away to live with him, 

Kuntal was duly invited, but he could not 
















in spite of this bashfulness 
she has to appear publicly | 
with tea tray, go back and 


йды” 
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5 attend. His  sister-in- 


К. "Are you going to 




















Kuntal says very softly — 
“yes, goodbye, I go alone." 


Aj 


ZA 





_law asked him pointedly 


the dinner ?" But he 
said — “No, I can't, 
terrible headache." 


+ * 


Kuntal was actual- 
ly il and bedridden for 


Some days. That shock 
was too much for him. 4 1 
But һе soon recovered 
and had to go to that / 
place again, because of 

repeated calls from 

Animesh’s mother. He could not avoid it, 


He sat on the carpet as before and played on the 
guitar. The audience enjoyed, tea and Pan and cloves 
were served as usual. Animesh showed light on the 
stairs. But the rosy face most wanted was absent. 

Kuntal could not sleep all night, No sooner the 
day dawned, he stood near the north window. The 
green leaves of the guava tree were greener, the 
scribblings on the wall brighter. 
"He kept staring with wonder. What was the 

: tober '58. And LS 
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the first date? — — 





romance. And now? Bing is another man’s W 
one should never think of another’s wife. N 
should there be any such occasion to mention 
date. ee urs d — 


“Hisheart felt heavy like; lead. 

He triéd to console himself. Whatever hap 
fn the past are actual facts and are stamped 
memory, never to be wiped out. Whatever is in 
ed in the wall is all true to the letter and the 
Bina had been actually there, so near to his 
These written figures are the glowing witne 
corroborate, and they can never betray. They 
be effaced or snatched away. Even if Bina 
herself to wipe these records away, can she d 
No, she cannot. He won’t allow it. Never. Р 


` His is the memory. Human beings can bet 
memories don't. 

As time goes on some changes are m 
Kuntal continued for some time to go to his 
house and play on the guitar. But it had nc 
meaning, he might as well play to the void. 
the guitar can only moan in torture, it can bri 
no sweet melody. So Kuntal stopped his vis 
good. 































































But he had to carry on with his own life | 
it was an aimless and hopeless task. Each i 
he had to leave his bed, go about, eat and 
attend to everything demanded of him. j 
When he felt almost choked with an inner 
ture, Kuntal would retire into his room, shut 


door, and hasten to the i 
window. Immediately he finds 
relief, as the figures in the 
, 2". would caress him with kind 
EE pathy by issuing their thou 
"d s А tentacles, they would assure 
S. х / апа say— 

LA 


e ways for you." 


With grateful tears Ku 
looks at the date column, W 
was the last date? 13th of | 
58. : 

Why was this date memo 
Kuntal remembers that, She 
with her light on the stairs when he 
leaving, asked him sweetly to step ca 
again told him on parting to be 
the dark road alone, and he said in 
*Yes, goodbye, I am alright, but you 


Yet Bina did not turn back, she | 
there, still. Kuntal advanced on his 
looked back and found her in the 
position. He told her for the second 
“you can go back now," and yet 
mained there. Kuntal proceeded furth 
Saw on turning his head from a- 
tance that she was still standing where 
was. Her figure was seen no more, Onl 
light, the small round light in t*e dark, 
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That was the last memorable day. On th 
lowing day he left the town on an errand and а 
returning knew about her marriage. Did she alreac 
know this on that day? . не 


What was the first date? He remembers ha 
"th of April 56. But he does not like to 
It would have been much better if it did m 
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himself about his own sad story, which is written 
thete with his own blood. These were the precious 
mementos that gave support to his present life, Some 
cobweb threads were once seen hanging from the 
wall over some letters, and he at once blew them 
away with ail force of his mouth, 

But alas— 


They had to remove from the house. The roofs 
now started leaking profusely with the advent of 
the rains. The owner refused to do anything unless 
they go away. So they had to find another place 
after a good deal of trouble. 


Kuntal was shocked, but could do nothing to 
prevent it. Like a victim sentenced to. death he 
hopelessly witnessed all the busy preparations. When 
` the reality was too much for him to keep silent, he 

tan to his sister-in-law and blurted out—"Can we 
mot patch up the roofs and stay here?” 


The sister-in-law had no time to argue with the 
irresponsible younker. She only said—‘“Don’t disturb 
me now, and don’t talk like an idiot.” 


Baffled, he ran to his brother and managed to 
appeal piteously—"Look here brother I was very 
comfortable in this house, so also were you—” 


His brother stopped him with a wave of hand 
and said—“Don’t worry, you shall have your own 
room there to make you as comfortable as here." 


What more could Kuntal say! He walked away 
with gloomy eyes. In the other room the elder son 
was busy playing with his top. He called him to his 
Біде and asked—"Say, would you like to leave here 
‘and go elsewhere?" 


The boy at once cried out—'"Yes, sure. Who does 
mot like a new place! You go and see the new house. 
How shiny!” 


Kuntal lost everywhere. He finally retired to his 
room, from which he is going to be deported for 
ever, 


Ah, if he had some income, he would never 
have left this house. With all its leaking roofs and 
risks of destruction in case of an earthquake, he 
would stick to this place, 


There is that north window—the greeny guava 
tree—and the wall with its immortal figures. They 
could give him company and comfort throughout his 
barren life. 


But in spite of everything the family shifted 


` from her. 


* * * * 
Since removal, Kuntal’ never came to the old 
place. | FEI БО D ET Se at 


1 


— 


' 


But the elder boy told him one day casualiy— 
“Do you know, the old house is being rebuilt? Lots 
of men are working there, puling down the walls." 


On hearing this Kuntal at once jumped yp and 
Tan out, as if struck by thunder, The boy was much 
amazed. 


The report was true. Steep ladders were placed 
all round the building and workmen were hammer- 
ing with their tools, plasters being removed in 
chunks, dust and debris scattered everywhere. 

Kuntal went inside. Nobody objected. 


He went up to his old room. Some people were 
talking there, and they stopped when they saw him. 


He hurried towards the north window. The 
guava тее was no more, it had been already cut 
down. 


But the figures? 
wall. 


They are still intact on the 


And just then a masonry fellow came along 
with a long brush and a bucket of liquid lime. It was 
evident, he will start whitewashing and wipe out all 
the marks on the wall then and there, He will des- 
troy all the figures, throttle them. 


Kuntal had a clear vision before his eyes, that 
all the figures put there іп the course of two and а 
half years were anxiously appealing to him to save 
them from destruction, they are putting forth their 
thousand tentacles in prayer, looking to him {ог 
succour. They cried out—save us, save us, don’t 
banish us from your heart, 


The brute of a mason dipped his brush into the 
lime and raised it. 


Kuntal could look no longer. He shut his eyes, 
shut his ears with both hands. He could not bear 
the awful sight, could not hear the terrible cry. 


(Rendered into English by Dr. P. Bhattacharya) 
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By — KISHORE ROY CHOUDHURY, Sangeet Shastri 


URING the past two decades, gharana of instrumentalist accompanying them. ' 
when musie conferences became ostads of the third and fourth gharana were € 
very popular, every musical artist 7nirasis and dhadis. 
proclaimed that he came from a 
particular famous gharana, that SWAMI HARIDASJI OF BRINDABAN - 
is, a particular line of hereditary During the reign of Md. Adil Shah at Delhi, 
musical tradition and particular ^ were more than one hundred musicians in the 
E sehool of musical styles created who were mostly the kawals, mirasis and di 
‘or followed by great music teachers and their After the fall of the Pathan Empire, Haridas S 
- disciples, ! 2 the great saint of Brindaban was Ше. 
personality in the golden age of Hindusthani n 
Actually, there were two main gharanas of when the system of rag-alap and the dhrubapaa 
- Hindusthani music worthy to be considered, during 
style of music founded by Baiju Bawra att 
E and after the reign of Allauddin Khilji, the Pathan perfection of expressions, and was held in the hi 
* Emperor of Delhi. These were :— 2 S 2 
i estimation by the royal courts existing ш ni pe 
(1) The kalawanta gharana, founded by Under the influence of his inspiration, R 
Baiju Bawra and propagated by Nayak Gopal Man Tomar of Gwalior brought four nayaks 
which included the singers of the dhrubapada authorities of dhrubapada Hindusthani music in 
style of music and the instrumentalists who court, who were named—(1) Bhanu, (2 Chhar 
EM Vb X Vds Ес pr. 
7 vocal raga alap and dhrub songs. 
B р d ир R Swami Haridasji and these fous Nayaks, who 
(2) The kawal gharana, founded and pro- all kalabantas. 


pagated by Amir Khusru and later on by 
i During the reign ot the pee Akbar M 
gen — M s PE PEE: Tansen, the disciple of Swami Haridas, was 
These gharanas incluđed the singers of kawali the greatest of all musicians and was the main- 
songs and the instrumentalists who played on Sitar of a great musical upheaval. All the disciples of otl 
in accompaniment to the kawali songs and taranas. nayaks became his disciples and his style ef Al 
Later оп, a. rd gharana sy as formed ai a нен instru- i a was regar deg and — as 
t d 















































































) Khoda Bux, (2) Masnad Ali, (3) Ramdas, (4) 
Chand Khan, (5) Suraj Khan, (6) Khande Rao, (1) 
uragnan Khan, (8) Jagapat (Mridangi) . 


SAINT HARIDAS’ DISCIPLE—MIAN TANSEN 


Mian Tansen was the greatest disciple of Swami 
Haridas and a foster child of Pir Md. Gaus of 
walior while others were either his colleagues or 
isciples of other nayaks of Gwalior. All these musi- 
cians were attached to the Court of Delhi. 


` "The other notable disciples of Haridas Swami 
еге—(1) Brija Chand, (2) Gopal Lall, (3) Maha- 
аја Samokhan Singh of Ajmir, Singhalgarh, who 
as the greatest veena player of that period. From 
the period of Akbar, notable gharanas of Northern 
dia were formed by the descendants or disciples 
f the above-mentioned musicians. But as Mian 
"Tansen was accepted as the greatest of all musicians 
by Emperor Akbar his influence on other musicians 
was paramount. He formed the main gharanas, 
t is, the sen? gharanas of Hindusthani music. 
After the death of Mian Tansen, three ghara- 
representing his traditions were notable. The 
seni gharana was formed by his youngest son 
as Khan (Tan Tarang) at Delhi Darbar. This 
harana represented the choicest dhrubapada style 
Goudi Bani. 
. The second seni gharana was formed by an- 
other son of Tansen named Surat Sen, who used to 
sing dhrubapadas in dagar bani and whose descen- 
ts subsequently settled at Jaipur. 


The third seni gharana was formed by Misri 
Singh, the celebrated veena player, who was the son 
of Maharaja Samokhan Singh and married Saras- 
wati Debi, the daughter of Tansen. His descendants 
formed the main gharana of veena music and use to 
dhrubapadas in both dagar and khandar bani. 
` Besides these three seni gharanas, the other 
famous gharanas were formed by Brija Chand and 
uradas at Mathura, whose disciples were the Brah- 
‘min priests, while Chand Khan and Suraj Khan were 
the founders of tilmandi gharana of dhrubapadas in 
‘the Punjab. 


We find the name of the Agra gharana specialis- 
ing in dhamar style formed by Hazi Sujan Khan, 
which was famous during the reign of Emperor 
ah Jahan. With the decline of classical music, 
sicians of all the gharanas underwent severe 
hardships during the reign of Aurangjib. But Maham- 
ad Sha Rangile, the Badsha, revived the Delhi Dar- 
bar in the early eighteenth century with the musi- 
cians of all gharanas assembled at Delhi, 


GREAT VEENKAR AFTER TANSEN 


J Niamat Khan Veenkar, who was a descendant 
` of Misri Singh and later on received the title of Shah- 
.sadarang in the darbar of Md. Shah is ranked as the 
second great musician of India after Mian Tansen. 
le was the high priest of Md. Shah's Darbar and 
invented new techniques of the veena music and 
dhamar. He also created the classica] kheyal and 
founded the famous kawal gharana through his dis- 
eed whom he taught classical kheyal. The kawal 
iharana thus formed, was regarded as the authori- 
tative line of kheyal. Other gharanas like Agra 
атапа and Gwalior gharana of kheyal, ew up 
m the main kawal gharana. 


ae During the latter part of eighteenth — 
progressive disintegration of the great Mughal Em- 


oe gubordinate Rajas becoming virtually independent 


— writy and honour, | 





pire was, followed by the provincial Subadars and the 
and the Emperor of Due. had'only the oe 
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Delhi took shelter in other courts. At this stage the 
seni musicians who became attached to different 
courts of India, devoted themselves more and more to 
the culture of instrumental music. Although they 
were authorities on the dhrubapada songs, they 
were divided into two camps. 

The descendants of Bilas Khan and  Niamat 
Khan made Benaras their home town, but were 
attached to the courts of Lucknow and other States. 
They were called Eastern musicians 


The other camp which was formed of the des- 
cendants of Surat Sen settled at Jaipur and were 
called Western musicians. The eastern musicians of 
the seni gharana used to play on rabab and veena 
beside singing dhrubapadas while western seni musi- 


cians specialised in sitar and also sang dhrubapadas. — 


The kawal gharana was for a period attached to the 
Delhi Court. 


THE MAIN GHARANAS 


During the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the main gharanas of Hindusthan, which were found- 
ed by the seni musicians and their disciples took 
final shape. The main ghdranas were as follows: 


41) Seni gharana of dhrubapada and rabab, 
formed by three great brothers, Jaffar 
Khan, Peyar Khan and Basat Khan of 
Lucknow and Benaras, 

(2) Seni veenkaras, 
Lucknow. 

(3) Kawal gharana laid by Bade Md. Khan 
Kawal, of Lucknow and Gwalior. 

(4) Gwalior gharana of Kheyal formed by the 
three great kheyali brothers:—Huddu Khan, 
Hassu Khan and Nathu Khan. 

(5) Agra gharana of kheyal and dhamar, 
formed by the descendants of Hazi Sujan 
Khan (dhamar) and who later on became 
disciples of Shah-Sadarang. 

(60) Betia gharana of dhrubapada formed by 
the disciples of Haidar Khan seni of Luck- 
now, who were ihe kathaks of Benaras, as 
well as Muslim ostads of Kalpi. N 

(D Bishnupur gRarana of dhrubapada, formed 
by Bahadur Khan seni, through his dis- 


ciple Ramshankar Bhattacherjee, » 
(8) Tilmandi gharana of Punjabi dhrubapada 
singers. 


(9) Lahore gharana by Punjabi kheyalias, dis- 
ciples of Shah-Sadarang. 

(10 Ataruli gharana of dhrupad and kheyal 
founded by the Brahmins of Mathura bad 
embraced Islam later on. 

(11) Dagar gharana, founded by Bairam Khan, a 
great scholar and dhrupad singer, who was 
a descendant of a priestly line of Mathura. 

(12) The seni gharana of sitar of Jaipur, founded 
by the celebrated Amrita Sen. 

(18) The sarod gharana of Saharanpur, disciples 
of Omrao Khan, a son of Nirmal Sha Seni. 

(14) Sarod gharana founded by Niamutulla 
Khan, a disciple of Basat Khan Seni. > 


(15) The sitar gharana of Lucknow founded t by 


Golam Md, Khan, a disciple of Omrao Khan 
Seni. 


BIRTH OF RAMPUR GHARANA 


Now we come to the origin of Rampur gharana 


which is the latest and last of the — gharanas 
of India. 

After the end of the Sepoy Mutiny, Wazed Ali 
Shah, the great patron of music settled at Calcutta 
Lucknow. He brought with him here "ihe Tan- 

E F i Khan of s 





laid by Nirmal Sha of + 


T is a common belief that 

dhrupada ie. dhruvapada type of 

nibaddha prabandha giti ori- 

ginated in the State of Gwalior, 

and that it was Raja Man Singha 

Tomar, its ruler, who was the 

first to devise and introduce it to 

the musie enthusiasts, during the 

je fifteenth-sixteenth century A.D. 

`“ This belief, or for the matter of that theory, was 

used to be maintained particularly by a host of 

‘English scholars like Captain Williard, Sir William 

` Jones, Dr. Griffiths, Sit Ousley and others, and also 

— of the Indian musicologists who followed 
em. 


—F то cite an example, Capt. Willard in his book: 
A Treatise on Music of Hindoostan has mentioned: 
“Most renowned of the Nayuks have been Gopal, a 
native of the Dekhun ie. Deccan, who flourished 
` during the reign of Sooltan Ula-ood-deen and his 
б contemporary Umeer Khosrow of Delhi; Sooltan 
Aoosan Shruque of Jaunpoor, Raja Man * * * of 
Gwalior, founder of the Dhoorpud," etc. (p. 107). 


Again, some are of opinion that dhruvapada 
evolved from the regional or folk songs of Gwalior 
its adjacent placi 
dhruvapada and 


because they argue that 
regional folk зо of 


x 


while 
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OF DHRU PADA 


By SWAMI PRAJNANANANDA 


D ' 


of presentation were also the same, being devold of $ 


tanas, etc. 
jectural 
history. 


DHRUPADA IN THE MUGH AL PERIOD 


But these sorts of arguments are 


con- 
ones, wanting in logical sequence and 


In the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazal-i-'Allami, 1 | 


has been stated that dhruvapada was a kind of dest 
(regional) song which was much in vogue in Agra, 
Gwalior, Bari and their adjacent places. 


Abul Fazal states: “When Man Singh (Tonwar) . 


ruled as Raja of Gwalior, with the assistance of - 
Nayak Bakshu, Macchu and Bhanu, who were the —— 


most distinguished musicians of their day, he intro- 


duced a popular style of melody which was approved — - 
Bakshu and Machhu passed into the service of E 


even by the most refined taste. On his death, 


Sultan Mahumud of Gujrat, where his new 
came into universal favour.” ‘ 


Further he has stated: “In the Dekhan these _ 


c 
Z 


songs are expressed in their language by the term 
Chind (chhanda=chhanda-prabandha), and consist 
of three or four lines, and chiefly laudatory. In the 
Tilanga and Carnatic, dialects they are ca 
Dhruva, and their subject is erotic. Those Of Benge 
are called Bangala, and those of Jounpur, Chu 

ihe songs of Delhi are called kaul 


BE- 


+ 
* 


E 
> 


"е 





amit and Tatar, and by 


mjbining the several styles of Persia and India, 
n à delightful variety. 


- The songs of Mathura are called Bishn-pad 
(Vishnu-pada) consisting of four, six and eight 
s, sung in honour of Vishnu. 


. Those of Sind are styled Lahchari, and are the 
mposition of Biddya-pat, and in character highly 
c. 


In Lahore and the adjacent parts, they are 

alled Chhand ; those of Gujrat, Jakri.” 
. Perhaps this statement of Abul Fazal is based 
mere legends and second-hand information, and 
: is also true that he was neither а musician, nor 
an accomplished musicologist. 


= Moreover, it is a fact that during the time of 
` Raja Man of Gwalior ie. in the 1416-1418 A.D., the 
apada type of prabandha took a new shape 
novel course, but it is equally certain that it was 
invented but only revived and rejuvenated by 
ja Man, who, assisted by Hindu and Muslim 
usicians of outstanding merit, established a Gwa- 
lior school of music. 


“After Raja Man", says Dr. Jadunath Sarkar, 

] renowned dhrupadiya, Bakshu continued his 

ice g$ the court of Vikramjit, the son of Man 

yh, and after his death, entered the service of 

Kirat of Kalinjar, whence he was invited to 
court of Gujrat.” 


"Phe historian Bayley also has stated іп his 
History of Gujrat that “a minstral called Bacchu 
(ie. Bakshu) attached to Sultan Bahadur’s court, 

ho was taken before Humayun on the capture of 

du in 1535.” 


Now, from all these historical records we come 
the finding that the culture of the dhruvapada 
bandha was also prevalent during the Mughal 


od. 


`` VERDICT OF AUTHORITATIVE TEXTS 


Now, let us trace the factual origin and growth 
' the dhruvapada, and find out whether it falls 
ithin the category of classical group of prabandha 
i, or merely under the desi type or regional one, 

| this requires to be investigated from both the 
xtual as well as historical points of view. 


. In the Sangita-Ratnakara of the early thir- 
nth century A.D., Sharangadeva defines ‘gitam’ 
а combination of notes, having the propensities 
tinging or colouring ie. producing sweet and 
leasing impressions (samskaras) in the minds of 

entient beings, and divides gitam or song into two 

main classes, gandharvam and garam. By “датат? 
means the desi ganam i.e. the songs or tunes, 
posed by the experts of different parts of the 


These songs or tunes were distinct from the high 
1 gandharvam or gandharva type of gitis, tradi- 
ly handed down by the masters to the pupils. 
gandharvam, according to Muni Bharata of 
` second century AD., is ganam, comprising 
a, tala and pada: “svara-tala-padashrayam.” 

a says, - : 

Yattu tantrikritam proxtam nana-todya- 
—. — -— samashrayam| _. ЖА, 
s : Gandharvamiti tajjneyam svara-tala- 
| gadashrayam || | 


bo to the 


Specifically explained the inherent characteristies of 
svara, tala and pada, and from his description, it 
becomes apparent that the jatis or jatiragas, toge- 
ther with the gramaragas, and other constituent 
ragas, were known as 'gandharvam. 

The gandharva was also known as marga, which 
means ‘chased after’ (‘anvistam’) or as one consti- 
tuted out of the collected materials of the  Vedic 
songs. Bharata's description about the gandharva 
is UM corroborated by both Kallinath and Venkata- 
m ; - 


While commenting on the term ‘ganam, Kalli- 
nath has defined it as ‘desi-ganam’ and it was 
composed, he says, by the vaggeyakaras ie. by com- 
posers and as such it was sung according to . their 
sweet will ("sva-buddhya giyate"), But, according 
to Sharangadeva, desi-gana means the prabandha. 


WHAT 15 PRABANDHA ? 


Now, what is meant by the term ‘prabandha’?. 


It means the giti or song, systematically ‘bound up’ 
(nibaddham), comprising the music-parts (dhatus) 
like udgrahaka, melapaka, dhruva, antara, and 


abhoga; and limbs (angas) like svara, viruda, pada, . — 


ієпака, pata and tala; jatis like anandini, medini, 
dipani, bhavani and taravali (“prakristo yasya banz 


dhah syat sa prabandho migadyate"). Therefore, 
‘prabandha’ means the systematised or organised ~ 


classical type of song (giti), Simhabhupala has also 
Чейцей the prabandha in his commentary, Sudha- 
ara, 


It has been said before that prabandha-giti 
used to possess different dhatus, angas, jatis and 
aesthetic sentiments or rasas. Now, what was 
meant by the terms dhatu, anga and jati? A dhatu 
was conceived as a music-part or amsha, implying 
а division of a giti or song. 


The first part of a prabandha went by the name 
of udgrahaka, 
This is an ancient name, and at present it is known 
as sthayi, ie. a place where a giti or song rests upon 


and commences to manifest itself. Melapaka is the 


ancient name of the second part, and in it the 


prabandha used to fully manifest itself, keeping _ 


harmony with the first part. 


According to Raja Raghunath Nayaka of Tanjore 
the function of the melapaka was to bring about a 


unity between the first music-part, udgrahaka and 


the third one, dhruva. The dhruvapada prabandha 
used to sprout forth as it were, in the first part and 


then manifest in full bloom in the second part. 


The name of the second part melapaka is mow _ 
known as antara, i.e., that rests in between first part _ 
and third part. In fact, the music-parts were — 


regarded as the different parts or centres of p. cad 
festation of the prabandha, and all the parts when 
bound up or taken together formed the complete 


structure of a prabandha, in conjunction with the. T 


raga. 


LIMBS OF PRABANDHA 


A limb or anga was conceived to be the essen- 
tial feature of a prabandha. They were of six kinds: 


meaning opening or commencing. 


* 


(a) svara or note like sadja, rishabha, ete., with 


their respective pitches; 


others were of opinion tha 
viruda | onis 





As viruda connoted the idea of valour or 
prowess, and thereby symbolized veera-rasa, 
this limb, viruda was taken to create an 
atmosphere of valour and freedom in а 
prabandha giti like dhruvapada, etc.; 

(c) a pada meant a name of its object; 


(d) a tenaka meant a cadance of note on a sac- 
red symbolic standard as tena, nd, te, etc.; 

(e) a pata used to be a continuous imitation of 
sounds, proceeding from percussion instru- 
ments; 

(f) a tala, as at present, was a rhythm, expressed 
by beats at equal intervals. 


FIVE SECTIONS OF GENUS 
A genus or jati was divided into five sections, 
and they were: 
(a) medini which meant a prabandha possess- 
ing six limbs; 
(b) anandini which meant a prabandha having 
five limbs; — 


(c) dipani, which meant a prabandha possess- 
ing four limbs; 

(d) bhavani, which meant a prabandha made 
of three limbs, 


(е) taravali, ie. a prabandha which had only 
two limbs. Я 


So we see that the names of the genus or jati 
differed according to the number of limbs (anga). 


A dhruva-prabandha or dhruvapada was again 
divided into aniryukta or anibaddha and niryukta 
or nibaddha. The aniryukta or anibaddha type of 
dhruvapada prabandha was not governed by the 


rigid rules of time-measure of matra, etc., and it, as 
now, was known as alapa. And from this it is 
understood that though dhruvapada was used 
to be sung even in slow tempo (vilamvita laya), yet 
атара or elaboration of the tonal form of it with 
raga was mandatary. 


The niryukta or nibaddha type of dhruvapada 
prabandha was bound up with metres, time- 
measures, and other rules and regulations. The 
nibaddha prabandhas were used to be recognized by 
their three different connotations or sanjnaas, viz., 
prabandha, vastu and rupaka. 


PRABANDHA GITIS OF ANCIENT INDIA 


Numerous prabandha gitis were prevalent in 
ancient Indian and they were suda, aali or aali- 
samsraya and тіртакатпа. 


The dhruva-prabandha was and even to this day 
is included in the category of suda ie., salaga-suda 
prabandha : “dhruvadi salaga matah” (SR. 4.311). 
Sharangadeva has divided the suda-prabandha into 
EA pure and mixed (shuddha and salaga or chaya- 
aga) . 


Now, what were the shuddha suda-prabandhas ? 
The shuddha suda-prabandhas were the jatis or 
jatiragas, brahmagitis like kapala and kambala, 
together with the gramaragas, uparagas, bhasaragas, 
vibhasa-ragas and antarabhadsaragas and the praka- 
rüna-gitis like madraka, aparantaka, ullopya, prakari, 
obenaka, robindaka and uttara plus the gitis like 
chhandaka, asharita, vardhamana, panika, richa, 
gatha and saama. \ 


Sharangadeva says: .“jatyadyantara-bhasantam 
shuddham prakarananvitam". But the commentator 


upala has ; “sh E 
c аш» be ошу — 


marabhya-antarabhasa-paryantam”. Raja Raghu- 
nath Nayaka of Tanjore has also described the 
salaga-suda-dhruva in the same way (vide sangita- 
sudha, IV. 300-809). 


it is clear, therefore, that the gandharva or marga 
type of gitis was also known as prabandhas, and 
it has also been confirmed by both Muni Bharata in 
the second century A.D. and Sharangadeva in the 
early thirteenth century A.D. 


The observation of Bharata, regarding the 
natyagiti, dhruvaa, and not dhruva, may be cited in 
this connection, 


Ya richah panika gatha sapta-rupangameva cha | 
Sapta-rupa-pramanam cha _ tad-dhruvetyabhis- 
amjnitam || 


SHARANGADEVA’S AND BHARATA’S 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


Sharangadeva has stated in the Sangita-Ratna- 
kara in the fourth prabandha chapter; “elaadik 
shuddha", etc., and thus it is found that both Bharata 


and Sharangadeva have defined the gandharva and, ~ 


brahma gitis in the term of prabandha-gitis. 


Bharata has also divided the dhruvaas (natya- 
giti) into two classes, nibadhha and anibaddha, 
though their definitions differ from those of the 
regional or desi prabandhas, to some extent. 


The commentator, Simhabhupala has mentioned 
about them in connection with elaa and other 
prabandhas. He has said: “nanu bharatena elaadi- 
nam chayalagatvam uktam, tat katham shuddhatvam 
uchyate, tatraha—chaayalagatvamiti", 


From this it is confirmed beyond doubt that Muni 
Bharata of the second century A.D. has dealt with 
the prabandha type of classical or high level gitis in 
his Natyasastra. 


While describing sixty-four dhruvaas, he has 
said that the natyagiti dhruvaas were composed of 
different letters (“sama-vrittaksara-krita”’), dhatus 
and angas like svara, viruda, etc. Therefore, it is 
found that the dhruvaas were recognised as the 
gandharva type of prabandha-giti, and were used to 
be presented in accordance with suitable place, time, 
and circumstance: “desa-kalamavastham cha jnat- 
va yojya dhruvaa budhaih” (32.352). 


Bharata has also dealt with the brahmagitis like 
kapala, kambala, etc. (“tanyaksarani vyakse yani 
pura  brahma-gitani"'—NS. 31.95), and following 
Sharangadeva,  Kallinath has also mentioned: 
“jati - kapala - kambala - gramaragoparaga - bhasa- 


vibhasantarabhasa - paryantamityarthah", which ^ R 


means jatiraga, and kapala and kambalagitis, ete. 
were known as the shuddha suda-prabandha gitis. 
And from all these it becomes evident that the 
dhruva-prabandhas of the suda type were also pre- 
valent during or prior to Muni Bharata’s time (2nd 
century A.D.). 


VERDICTS OF OTHER MUSICOLOCISTS 


Now, let us find out whether Dattila, Matanga, 
Parshadeva and others have admitted the salaga- 
suda type of dhruva-prabandhas or dhruvapadas, in 
their respective works, Dattilam, Brihdddeshi and 
Sangita-samayasara, In the Байат, musicologist 
Dattila has described about the prakaranas like 
madraka, aprantaka, иПоруака, etc. in the slokas 
160-221, and in this connection he has also mentioned _ 
the names of the ancient and contemporary musico- _ 
logists like Visvakhila, end others. ' It has already | — 
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Sharangadeva has inclu 
aprantaka, etc. as the shuddha sa 
ndhas; “shuddham prakarananvitam” (IV. 312). 
_ eThough it is true that no definite mention of the 
ühruva prabandha is to be found in the work, 
Daitilam, yet it may be taken for granted that as 
Dattila has discussed about the shuddha sudo-pra- 
bandhas in his book, it is most probable that he had 
in his mind about the sdlaga suda-prabandhas 
like dhruva, etc. 

Moreover, it is also a fact that the treatise, 
 Daitilam, which has been published from Trivan- 
drum, is an incomplete (khandita) one, and so the 
sumption is strong that when the complete text 
f the work will see the light of the day, one may 
find mention of the dhruva-prabandha or dhruva- 
vada, which will go à long way to prove its antiquity 
and practice without a shadow of doubt. 


- . The descriptions of the prabandha gitis are also 
М found in Matanga's Brihaddeshi, compiled during the 
fifth-seventh century A.D. Matanga has termed the 
rabandhas as desi, which means the formalised 
regional but classical gitis. He has defined and at 
same time described various kinds of prabandhas 
xe dhenki, elaa, dandaka, dvipadi, chaturanga, sara- 
bhalila, etc. ` 

But the Trivandrum edition of the Brihaddeshi 
is also incomplete like that of the work, Dattilam, 
&nd so it is not possible to cite the exact example of 
the dhruva-prabandhas from it. But it is reasonable 
to presume that Matanga must have dealt with the 
salaga-suda-prabandhas like dhruva, etc. as he has 
already described about the shuddha suda type of 
prabandhas, in his Brihaddeshi. 


PARSHADEVA AND SHARANGADEVA 


` But the Jain musicologist Parshadeva has clearly 
mentioned both the shuddha and salaga-suda pra- 
bandhas, including the dhruva or dhruvapada, in his 
ngitd-samayasara, written probably during the 
seventh or ninth-eleventh century A.D. 


У While describing eleven kinds of dhruva-pra- 
 bandhas, he says: “sala-suda-kramam vyakse-adau 
ühruva tato mattho” etc. Here the word ‘sala-suda’ 
means salaga-suda, and ‘dhruvaa’ means dhruva- 
prabandha, and ‘mattha’ means mantha. 


3 After Parshadeva, Sharangadeva has dealt elabo- 
rately with the prabandhas, in his Sangita-Ratnakara, 
_ and he has followed Parshadeva in this respect. It 
` has been discussed previously that Sharangadeva has 
divided the  suda-prabandhas into two classes, 
shuddha and salaga (chayalaga), ie. pure and mixed. 
"The salaga-suda dhruva-prabandha is the forerunner 
or precursor of the Hindusthani dhrupada or dhruva- 
pada type of gitis. 
`  Sharangadeva, has, besides the sixteen pure types 
` of suda-prabandha, described another seven salaga- 
prabandhas like dhruva, mantha, pratimantha, nissa- 
- ruka, addatala, ekatali and raasa. These latter pra- 
` pandhas were composed of three music-parts ог 
dhatus like udgrahaka, antara and abhoga, melapaka 
being left out (“ete dhruvadayah saptapi melapakaa- 
bhavastri dhatavah"). But the prabandhas like 
_ mantha, pratimantha, etc. of the dhruva class, com- 
‘prised six limbs (“manthaadayastu sadapi"). 


NATURE OF COMPOSITION 


Regarding the nature of composition of the 
dhruva (dhruvapada)-prabandha, Sharangadeva has 
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| dhatu, in wl 
the composer occurs, is sung as the last pa . 
Some are of opinion that one of the pieces 
(amsha) of abhoga is sung in the high pitch, and 
then the whole piece is to terminate in the udgraha- 
ka. Kallinath says that the dhruva and prabandhas 
comprise dhatu, tala, etc., and are included ip the 
taravali-jati (“taravali-jatimantah”). The classical 
type of Padavali-Kirtan of Bengal is also included in 
the taravali-jati. 


Sharangadeva has described sixteen types of 
ühruva-prabandhas. They are: jayanta, sekhara, 
uisaha, madhura, nirmala, kuntala, kamala, chara, 
nandana, chandrasekhara, kamoda, vijaya, kandarpa, 
jaya-mangala, tilaka and ldlita. These dhruva types 
of prabandhas have been specifically mentioned in 
the Sangita-Ratnakara with their respective aesthetic 
sentiments and moods. Besides Sharangadeva, Raja 
Raghunath Nayaka of Tanjore (seventeenth century 
A.D.) has also defined these types in his Sangita- 
sudha. 


RE-ORIENTATION IN GWALIOR 


The dhrupada i.e. dhruvapada of the latter period 
appears different in its form and method of pre- 
sentation (gayaki-bhangi) from that of the ancient 
period, and probably this change or re-orientation 
took place in the time of Raja Mana Singh of 
Gwalior in the fifteenth-sixteenth century A.D. = 

It has been mentioned that Raja Mana modified . 
the old Sastric form of dhruvapada-prabandha, ~ 
for its better and wider appreciation, according to 
the taste and temperament of the contemporary 
society. Before him, Baijunath ie. Baiju Baora and 
Gopala Nayaka, and other noted musicians of that 
time, and the Kalavids in the court of Sultan Ala- 
ud-din Khalji used to culture the dhruvapada with 
due ardour and spirit, during the fourteenth-fifteenth 
century A.D. 

Amir Khusrau, who was in the court of Sultan 
Ala-ud-din, was an Indo-Persian scholar, poet and 
musician, and it is said that he was also a great 
lover and supporter of the dhruva-prabandha-giti. 


The period of Shargi rule at Jaunpur, and 
specially that of the Sultan Husian Shah Sharqi, in 
the fifteenth century, witnessed the culture of 
dhruvapada, on a wide scale, and though the nucleus 
of the kheyal type of giti evolved during the period, 
yet dhruvapada gained pre-eminence in the courts of 
the Sultans. i 


During the reign of the Emperor Akbar, i.e. from 
1542-1605 A.D., the practice and culture of dhruva- 
pada reached its high water mark, 


Swami Krishnadasa, the celebrated author of the 
Gitaprakasha, Swami Haridasa, the disciple of Swami 
Krishnadasa, Ramadasa, Mian Tansen, and a host 
of other eminent musicians gained abiding fame for 
the culture of the dhruvapada. ug 


REWA AND TANSEN 


Like Gwalior and Delhi, Rewa was also a Centre 
of culture of dhruvapada. We know from history. 
that before joining the court of Akbar, Mian Tansen 
was in the service of Raja Ramchand of Bandhogarh, 
Rewa, who was a great patron of dhruvapada. 
Badaoni has said in his Muntakhabwt Tawarikh that 
the Raja was so great a lover and patron of music, 
and specially of dhruvapada that he gave Tansen in 
one day a croré of gold pieces. 4 

This statement has also been corroborated by 
the author of the Virabhanudaya-kavyam. 

The author of the Virabhanudaya says that "for 
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а (?) and dhrupad he 
(Raja) gave а crore of rupees to this musician 
(Kalavid), namely Tansen, who was the embodiment 
of the. art of music". Though these statements of 
Badaoni and that of the author of the Virabhanudaya- 
kavyam seem to be exaggeration, to some extent, yet 
it is clearly understood that Rewa and even its ad- 
jacertt places were famous for he culture of classical 
type of prabandha-gitis. 


VRINDAVANA’S CONTRIB UTION 


Vrindavana was also a famous seat of culture 
of prabandha-gitis. From the history of Bengal 
Vaishnavism we come to know that most of the 
Vaishnava savants headed by Swarupa-Damodara, 
Ray Ramananda, Swami Krishnadasa, Swami 
Haridasa, Krishnadasa  Kaviraja, Raghunathdasa 
Goswami, Thakur Narottamadasa and others were 
well-versed in the lofty or sublime prabandha type 
of gitis. 

It is said that Thakur Narottama devised the 
Padavali-Kirtana on the ideal of the classical 
dhruvapada, in slow tempo at Khetari, West Bengal. 
“It might be the fact that Vrindavana drew its inspir- 
ation and impetus of the culture of dhruvapada from 
Gwalior and its adjacent places, but yet it cannot 
be denied that Vrindavana and ‘afterwards Mathura 

- created the schools of their own, and those schools 
` , were maintained by a host of Kalavids like Krishna- 
dasa, Haridasa and others. These celebrated ex- 
|. ponents of music were all upholders of dhruvapada. 


BIJAPUR AS CENTRE OF CULTURE 
Bijapur was also a seat of culture of classical 
musie, and specially of dhruvapada, Sultan Ibrahim 
Adil Shah II of Bijapur was a contemporary to the 
Emperor Akbar. He devoted the best part of his life 
to the cause of classical music, in which he took 
interest from his early age. 


From Asad Beg’s mission to Bijapur, we learn 
that Bijapur was so famous for its culture of classi- 
cal music that Akbar was also attracted to this 
kingdom. From the editorial comments of the 
journal, Lalitakala, April 1955—March 1956 and 
Joshi's article on ‘Asad Beg’s Mission’, in the ‘Potadar 
Commemoration Volume’, 1950, we come to know that 
Asad Beg went on his Mission in 1603-1604 A.D. It 
ha been stated: 


“Speaking about the events of 1603- 04; Asad Beg 
"le that he was invited to the royal palace to bid 
farewell to Ibrahim Adil Shah II of Bijapur on the 
night of 27th Sh'aban, A grand music party had 
= been arranged for the occasion. Asad Beg found 
* m so rapt in listening to music that he could 

"hardly reply to Asad Beg's question. The conversa- 
. tion for sometime was mainly concerned with music 
and musicians”. 


_ It should be remembered in this context that 


Ў E @hruvapada was the most prominent feature of music 


culture of that time ie. in the sixteenth-seventeenth 
century A.D. 

Dr. Nazir Ahmed has written as follows in the 
Introduction to the book: .Kitab-i-Nauras by the 
.said Sultan: 


. “Ibrahim was a master of Dhrupada and his 
book in the same style became so popular as to at- 
tract even the Moghal Emperor Jahangir, and the 
Emperor claimed the Kitab-i-Nauras to be in form of 

- Dhrupada which Sultan learnt from Baktar. It has 
been stated that about four thousand skilled musi- 


cians thronged on an occasion, and the Sultan 


. wished that skilful musicians should always adorn 
м court by their presence," 
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of Ibrahim Adil Shah II. The Emperors Jahang 
and Sahajahn were also great patrons of dhruvap 
The names of Jagananath Kaviraj, Dirang 
Gunasamudra Lal Khan, the son-in-law of 
Khan, are worth-mentioning, in this connection, 
noted exponents and connoisseurs 'of dhrupppums 
prabandha. 


In the beginning of the eighteenth century A 
when Mohommed Shah was on the throne of Delhi, 


dhruvapada was also held in high esteem in his court, - 


The name of Mohommed Shah’s court-musician, _ 


Niyamat Khan, Sadaranga is worth-mentioning in _ 


this connection. Niyamat Khan, Sadaranga was a _ 


Veenkara as well as a Dhrupadiya. Though he devisec 
a new style of Kheyal in slow tempo, yet was no 
as an exponent of dhrupada of the pure Seni scho 
The decadence in the culture and appreciation 


dhruvapada came probably during the British rule - 
in India. It came to a climax, when the last titular _ 
Mughal Emperor Shah Alam II ascended the throne > ; 


of Delhi, and granted by a firman, the Diwani of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the East India Company. 


VISHNUPUR AS CFNTRE 


Vishnupur (Bankura) and different parts O; 
Bengal were also recognised as the seats of cultu 


of dhruvapada. Because when the noted musicians _ 


of the Seni school found no help and support from _ 


the Emperor Shah Alam II, they began to seek refuge - в. 


in the Durbars of different. Muslim Nawabs, Hindu - 
kings and rich landlords of Oudh, Betiya, Vishnupur, - 


Hooghly, and different parts of West and East Bengal _ 


In the seventeenth-eighteenth century, Bahadur 
Khan of the Seni school and Pakhwaji Peer Bax were 


invited by Raja Raghunath Singh II (1752-1784) of - 


Bishnupur and were appointed in his court. 


And 


from that time onwards dhruvapada prabandha used _ 


to be cultured in Bengal, 


HERITAGE OF PRE-CHRIST [AN "ERA 


It may, therefore, be said that the prabandha 
type of giti undoubtedly originated during the pre- 
Christian era, and evolved out of the: ancient jatirage 
and different’ gramaragas, as depicted in the Natua 
sastra, Brihaddeshi, Sangita-Samayasara, Sdngi 
Ratnakara, etc. through ages, and attained develop- 
ment, assuming novel modes, new names and phases. 


dhruvapada, though lacking in its prestine glory and 
traditional ideal. ¦ The term “dhruvapada” (dhruva is 
+ pada) connotes sacred or celestial giti or song, for |. 1 
“dhruva” means ‘sacred’ or ‘that which is everlasting — 


and celestial’, and ‘pada’ meaning giti or gama. 


Originally its literary composition or Sahitya 
was graceful, majestic and contemplative by nature. 
It breathed an air of sublimity and grandeur in 
laudation of the gods and goddesses, and the Father 


in Heaven, though in later days, it lost that lofty — 


ideal to some extent, 


During the time of Akbar the Great, the four 
styles or methods of presentation of dhruvapada 
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centered on the regiona] utterances or vani, and as 4 


а result thereof, different vanis, such as khandaravani, | 
dagurvani, nauharavani and .laharavani evolved. 
They were merely the outward features of nibaddha 


prabandha gitis. However, dhruvapada or dhrupad 


require to be maintained and sustained in all their — 


characteristic purity, supreme value and importan 
even in these days, so as to preserve thé glor 
heritage of classical music, and to enrich the p 
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sen Line and Murad Ali Khan and Taj Khan of 
Kulpi School and some outstanding kheyalias also. 


Among the other great musicians of the 
Tansen line, Sadeque Ali Khan, the great rababi and 
scholar, settled in Benaras and trained some priestly 
musicians like Mithailallji and Bajpayeji. Benaras 
thus became a prominent centre of classical music. 

But there were two shining luminaries of Hin- 
dusthani music, who were invited with great res- 
pect and promise of princely allowances by Nawab 
Kalwe Ali Khan of Rampur State (U.P.), which was 
founded by the Pathans of Rohilkhand. These lumi- 
Maries were named Bahadur Hussain Khan (not 
Bahadur Khan of Bishnupur) and Amir Khan. 

Bahadur Hussain was a nephew of Peyar Khan 
Seni, the celebrated surasringar player while Amir 
Khan was the son of Omrao Khan Seni the renowned 
veenkar. Thus he first used to play on the suras- 
Tingar and the second on the veena. Both, however, 
were the masters of dhrubapada singing of the 
Tansen Line. Bahadur Hussain concentrated more on 
the instrumental music and had such a charming 
Style of play that people used to say that his fingers 
were made of diamonds. Not only the lovers of classi- 
cal music, but even uninitiated laymen were over- 
whelmed with rapturous joy by the sound of his 
instrumental displays. He introduced many new alan- 
Karas (embellishments) in the instrumental music 
and variations of jhala or jhankar which are un- 
equalled even upto now by any instrumentalist of 
India playing sifar or sarod. 


CUCKOO-VOICED SANADA PIYA 


Amir Khan Veenkar, on the other hand, had а 
yery melodious voice and though originally an ins- 
trumentalist, his concentration was on vocal music. 
In the Rampur Darbar, he seldom played on veena 
in the presence of Bahadur Hussain Khan who, by 
the way, was his uncle-in-law. But he used to sing in 
the Darbar, vocal alap, dhrupads and dhamars. In 
that period classical thumri was created by the 
famous composers, Kadar Piya, Sadar Piya and 
Sanada Piya, who were attached to the Court of 
Lucknow during the reign of Wazed Ali Shah. With 
the departure of Nawab of Lucknow to Calcutta, the 
Lucknow Darbar broke up and Sanada Piya accom- 
panied Bahadur Hussain and Amir Khan to Rampur. 
Sanada Piya had a voice like that of the “cuckoo” or 
Kokil and his style of thumri was very fascinating. 
But Amir Khan sang dhamar in such a way that the 
charms of his voice and styles overpowered even the 
Rest specimens of thumri. Amir Khan not only used 
meed and nurdns, but also used some alankaras 
eich sounded like murki.and firat. 


RAMPUR GHARANA'S SPECIAL CHARMS 


The Rampur gharana of music founded by 
Bahadur Hussain and Amir Khan was characterised 
by some special charms in the use of alap, dhrupad, 

| dhamar and in the instrumental music which were 
f not found anywhere in India. Both of these great 
musicians gave all their theoretical and practical 
knowledge to Nawab Haider Ali Khan, a brother of 
the then ruling Nawab of Rampur. Haidar Ali was a 
unique musician in the vocal and instrumental music 
and had a very valuable collection of musical scripts 
containing the teachings of the great masters. These 
collections are still carefully preserved in the court 
of Rampur. 

Rampur State, during the time of Haidar Ali 


Khen Паа а galaxy of musiciens. AU of-them became 


|... CHARANAS OF HINDUSTHANI MUSIC 


disciples of Bahadur Hussain or Amir Khan. 
Although they belonged to other gharanas before 
they came to Rampur, they changed their old style 
and were influenced by the styles of their masters 
and thus became identified with the Rampur gharana. 
Bahadur Hussain composed many taranas, which 
n demonstrated by the kheyal singers of Rampur 
State. 


SOME GREAT MUSICIANS OF TANSEN SCHOOL 


The following outstanding musicians were became 
initiated in the Tansen tradition by Bahadur Hussain 
or Amir Khan :— 


Md. Hussain (Veena) 

Nabi Bakash (Veena) 
Kutubuddaulla (Sitar) 
Enayet Hussain (Kheyal) 

Ali Hussain (Veena) 
Bakar Ali Khan (Kheyal) 
Asad Khan (Surasringar) 
Fida Hussain Khan (Sarod) 
Boniat Hussain Khan (Sarangi) 


All these musicians of different styles of music 
adopted the raga system and the ways of execution 
of Tansen gharana. So, the Rampur gharana may be 
said to be a special formation of the original Tansen 
gharana. During the early part of this century, 
Nawab Hamid Ali Khan of Rampur emulating the 
examples of the previous musical darbars formed а 
unique musical association presided over by Sangeet 
Nayak Wazir Khan, son of Amir Khan (Veenkar). 
Wazir Khan learnt veena from is father and 
surasringar from Bahadur Hussain in his prime and 
Nawab Haidar Ali Khan as his guardian, developed 
his extraordinary musical genius. Wazir Khan also 
learnt dhrupad, dhamar and was both a melodious 
vocalist and a great instrumentalist. Nawab Chham- 
man Saheb, the son of Nawab Haidar Ali, was а 
colleague of Wazir Khan and excelled in dhrupads 
and surasringar display. 


WAZIR KHAN OF LUCKNOW 


Thus Wazir Khan and Chhamman Saheb were 
the successors in the line of music of Amir Khan and 
Bahadur Hussain. Wazir Khan by his musical teach- 
ings built up the musical career of the following 
outstanding musicians. 


Allauddin Khan 
Hafiz Ali Khan 
Mehdi Hussain Khan (Dhrupad & Kheyal) 
Mustaque Hussain Khan (KheyaD 
Pramathanath Bandopadhaya (Ruddraveen) 
Jadabendra Mahapatra (Surbahar) 
Pandit Vatkhandeji (The great Musicologist) 


It may be noteworthy that Wazir Khan whe 
was in Calcutta in his youth had special liking for 
the Bengalees and helped a good deal for the deve- 
lopment of classical music in Bengal. Nawab 
Chhamman Saheb also gave lessons to Pandit 
Vatkhandeji among the Nawab’s other disciples. We 
may cite the names of : 

1. Raja Nawab Ali Khan of Lucknow—(Sitar). 

2. Girija Sankar Chakrabarty » of  Bengal— 
(Dhrupad, Kheya] and Thumri). 


In conclusion, we should not forget the fact that 
the Vatkhande College of Music, Lucknow, which is 
now the Centre of Vatkhande University got tremen- 
dous support from Nawab Hamid Ali Khan of Ram- 
pur, and Nawab Chhamman Saheb, who helped this 
great institution both financiaily and also with the 
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By TAPATI MOOKERJEE 


VERY familiar detail, every tame 


satisfaction in every puny job 
done well, every little piece of the 
routine work which made up her 
(^ housekeeping life, jarred dis- 
И cordantly проп. Charu today. 
Jarred upon nerves that suddenly 
had become, from being un- 
PA re: obstrusive,—very evident and very 
"raw. For instance, the dimmed gold sheen knew, a 


Ў 


` layer of thin dust cake would lie upon the sober 


polish of the grey stone floor. Would no one, either 
. the master, or the children, or the servants, ever 
think of her? She was the pivot, she knew, on 
- which her little world of husband, sons and servants 
revolved. And they all neglected to oil t at pivot, 
even with the faintest trace of oil,even on her 
rusties days! For inexorably, she knew, with a 
sense of pleasurable doom that she was chained to 
the great stake of household, till death relieved her. 


It seemed a century back, that she had entered 
this threshold. A timorous, shy, tiny girl of fifteen, 
a little bride. The walls with green plaster peeling, 
. lizards dozing on it, were strange to her even after 
a month, for she never raised her eyes from the 

h а S zls bride obedient, genie, 


with all the earmarks of “Luxmi” on her slight 
undeveloped person. So they,—her now dead in-law 
—gloatingly said. She never noticed that they used 
the same tone of gloating pride over the cows, 2 
other live possessions too ! i 


But she had been a worthy choice. And 
dawn of promise had been a day of glorious light 
For she was, so said everybody who knew them,—the 
ideal home-maker. As the rose is known by its 
perfume so this once frail now solidly hefty woman, 
was famed for her domestic virtues,—her conjugal _ 
devotion, her thrift in the midst of plenty, her stern _ 
charity to menials and dependents, and her sat 
factory breeding capacity. „АП of these were so 
perfect. But she was never herself, solely Charubala, 
never. She was from the day of her wedding, first 
mere bolt in the machinery, now a fullfledged рїї 
on which the lives of so Many ran smoothly. The 
she was Narendranath’s daughter-in-law, afterward: 
Nripendranath’s wife, and now she was mostly 
beceming Nobindranath’s mother, as іп a few more 
years, she hoped to be known as ues gra 
mother. She faintly remembered some of the fifte 
years before she was married. She was known | 
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| sister. Never—simply as “Charubala”. 


Never a per- 
sonality with any duty towards herself. Herself? 
But there is no such separate thing for a woman! 


Her."self" was immersed in somnambulant contented 


waves of soft musie,—the lives of her men-folk. Her 
“self” had, before it was fully fledged to fly the great 
‘clean skies of thought, the great.mountains of aspir- 
ation, the great seas of Meditation, had been killed 


— . and it had been called a “sacrifice” of piety and duty 


at the altar of marriage and motherhood. Her 
daughterhood and sisterhood had been but an 
apprenticeship, for this great later sacrifice. Why, 
nobody, not even herself, had called it “sacrifice” 


| Before, it was simply the natural fulfilment of a 


` woman's needs. 


It would have been unnatural] to 
call it a sacrifice,—Dbefore, 


But the calm of her days, was gone. Suddenly, 
like a mirror's silver-clean surface breathed upon by 
2 naughty child, that calm was misted over with 
unrest. That naughty child was thought, for thought 


E. is the child of discontent, and Charu before had 


always been as placidly content as a cow, knee-deep 
in luscious grass. 


It was those grandchildren of hers, who started 


E it. She remembered the irritation, and even anger, 


‘that these children's bright fervour about their 


` country awoke in her placid breast. She had never 

















| X А girl of her 
- tradition, her face unveiled, going 











` seen such precocious children ! 


thrilling pricking of pride, He was 
_ her eldest grandson; a worthy suc 


foremost 
` Outside she was Ше 
grandma, inside her breath chockec 


| Kamala was still kept unmarried ? 


- undignified, unheard of, 


` this wench took 


In their young days 


boys only studied books, and girls, she sniffed, had 


Of Niten she thought with а 


cessor to their proud and ancient 
mame, a true scion of Indian 
caste, the Brahman. 
dignified 


with love and pride as She thought 
about him. 


But Kamala! A girl of seven- 
teen in her time was a mature 
wife, a mother, if not of two 
sturdy babes, and none heard her 
voice. But this disturbingly pretty 
grand-daughter of hers! as her 
son crazy, the world crazy, that 


Not only that, but she was grow- 
ing as fierce and bold and strapping 
as a boy of that age could only 
‘be, going to college, cycling to the 
shops, Singing patriotic songs lus- 
tily with her brothers, and talking, 
arguing, talking even with her 
elders with a self-assurance and 
unwomanly enthusiasm about an 
scandal- 
“вдріа] work”? 

family and 


ous thing called 


about the city with the audacity of a male! And 
| such pleasure in shocking 
grandma. 

"Oh Grandma, why do you sprinkle this muddy 
water over the nice clean floors ?" 

“Sh-h ghild, have you no sense? Have I to tell 





a Brahmin girl that this new servant is a low caste 
chap—and Ganges water is the great purifier?” 


“Oh, stop darling Grandma! I know all that. 
But you see you must bathe me with your Ganges 
water when I come home from college”. 


“And why, young lady” ? ^ 

“Because I am an untouchable too—I bustle 
= touch and sit ana eat with all castes, all day 
ong.” 


Charu’s indignant eyes had turned to her 
daughter-in-law, a modest silent woman—a good 
choice of hers. “Indira, did you hear that ?” It was 
Kamala who sometimes frightened Charu who had 
answered, not with childish gaiety, or bold boyish- 
ness, but with a voice which held authority, the voice 
of youth all the world over. 

“Grandma—do you not recite your prayers every 
day? What do the scriptures say there? The voice 
of God was heard by the great ones of our country 
centuries ago. What does it say?” 

Charu nodded bewildered. “It does tell us to be 
brothers—all.—yes." She admitted thoughtfully. 

“Well, then grandma—that is the truth only. But 
knowing the truth alone is not salvation. You may 
well stare! We must live this truth, grandma. And 
you can only achieve and live truth through love— 
and that is salvation. Oh! Grandma—why don’t 
you only open your heart and hear ?” 

The girl suddenly went down on the knees before 
Charu. Softly, with her young aspiring heart in her 
eyes she spoke now. “We in this family, even grand- 
father, all turn to you for everything. You are so 
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why do you sprinkle this 


"oh grandma, 
muddy water over the nice clean floors?’ 


kind, so protective, so strong in your love, grandma. 
Then, why do you refuse to understand the first ob- 
ject of love—to banish such silly things as un- 
touchability and draw all the creatures of God round 
your heart? That’s what your scriptures tell you. A 
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AN is a controlled anima] in the 
context of his current existence. 
Controlled in the sense that from 
birth to death he is in the grip 
of some or other form of control, 
all of them man-made. It is near- 
ly impossible for him to conceive 
of a life whieh may run without 
being punctuated by controls. Not 
` that control did not exist before. But its all pervasive 
manifestations began to reveal since the days of 
the last world war. And the revelations still 


^ continue. 


Of all philosophies that have profoundly affected 
the thought and action of human beings in recent 
years, none has been more powerful and potent 
than the applied philosophy of controls, It has been 
both a source of inspiration and perspiration. It 
has inspired countless people to throw all scruples to 
the wind and devise practica] ways and means of 
getting the best out. of the opportunities that 
“knock at the door and. if unseized will come no 
more." 

BIRTH CONTROL OF "SHORT"-AGE ! 


\ Ever since the beginning of the world there have 
been many ages. There were the Stone-Age and the 
Tron-Age and now is the age of Short-Age, The con- 
trol is the offspring of the Short-age. Its legitimacy 
cannot be.questioned, though it may have turned into 
а spoilt-child. | |^ ту 
. In fact, men ‘and ‘women of the present-day do 
little realise that control is in their blood, like it or 
not. Even before seeing the light of the world they 
have had the unconscious touch of control, The 
` -craze for the day is for birth-control or, to drape 
it in a more sophisticated and scientific terminology, 


— family-planning or planned parenthood. No parents 


may claim to be true to the spirit of over-all plan- 
ing of the country unless they believe in popula- 
tioncontrod. - ^ - 

. Right from the moment one is born begins the 
unbroken influence- of controls conditioning one’s 
life. The little child cannot be given all the food 
that it needs. Because the baby-food is controlled, 
its physical development is consequentially control- 
led. There is no longer any truth in the proverb that 
a erying child gets more food. Perhaps the proverb 
was coined at a time when there was no control. 
Cry loud or low, the child would not get more than 
the rationed unit, 


А = АТОМ, В = BOMB & C = CONTROL 


Education of the children must be in consonance 
with the spirit of the age and having regard for 
the shape of things to come. It would do the child 
if it was led along the beaten track. It must 


| the alphabets ina мау that it may 
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unconsciously imbibe a familiarity with the every- 
day life it would soon enter. In the pre-control days, 
the child was told that A stood for Ass, B for Bat 
and C for Cat and so on. The modern child is to 


that A is for Atom, B for Bomb and C for Control. - 
Noone would question this pertinent re-orientation . 


in the approach to the education of the child, Educa 
tion, to be realistic, must toe the line of every-da 


life. 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN OF LOVE 


The child grows into young man. 


And, true to 
human instincts, he falls in love. But love, in this age _ 1 
of planning, cannot be un-planned. Love may be tem- E 
„porary insanity but there must still be Some methodi 


in this madness. The young lovers must love, 1 
and write in terms sanctioned by the philosophy 


planning. So did two modern lovers until their back- — 


dated parents came upon them. Yes, they were 


desperately 


in love and thought the world would - 


have no meaning for them if they were not united. 


But.the parents would not understand them. They, 


would never sanction the union, let alone the ques- 
tion:of giving their blessings, At long last, the 


young man penned out a long letter to his dearest . 
love but carelessly left it on the table. The suspect- 
-ing father сате across the letter and the address - 
at once provoked his curiosity for its contents, The _ 


eontents infuriated him, “My dearest,” read the tex 
of the letter, “you will pardon me. My father, who 


" 


has perhaps never felt the urge of love early in life - 


and is now too old to be able to appreciate its bliss, _ 
will not allow us to unite. You certainly believe in © 


^ 


the next world. Maybe, I shall not have you in this 


control starts from birth: child cries for food, 
SS es where ijo? ^ — 





Bu in prevent us in the nex i Maybe, 
_be five years or ten years or fifteen years but 
y we must. So, good-bye.” The moment the 


draft of a five-year plan of love 


ather -met his disobedient son he brandished the 
ercepted letter before him and shouted: “Rascal, 
S it a draft outline of Five-Year Plan of Love?” 


WIFE'S CONTROL OVER HUSBAND 


One must have some pardonable pity for the 
nment servants who have nearly lost what may 
reasonably called their fundamental rights. Con- 

s over them are physical, legal, financial and 
ral There is no ordinance as yet compelling 
bachelors or spinsters to marry or lose their job but 
are definite controls over  over-marriage. 

when your wife is alive and you perish,” 

ys the Rule of the Government, Is it not an en- 
abling power given to the wives for exercising a 
tual control over the husbands? Goldsmith once 

aid: “Laws grind the poor, апа rich men rule the 
law." If he were alive today, perhaps he could have 
been persuaded to permit a variant of his obiter 
tum thus: “Laws grind the husbands, and wives 

e the law. *Looking at the way in which the 
bands-cum-Government-servants are being in- 
E deprived of their rights and privileges in 
private sectors, the harassed husbands may perti- 


"И / 
l 
ks his wife's certificate for his 
LS gemein, . .- С 


 nently apprehend, if 


tions in service would not requie a certificate from 
their respective wives about their constancy, faith- 
fulness and £ood behaviour. Virgil once said, "Love 
conquers all; let us yield to love." If Virgil was а 
Government se р! "absolutely on 
his monthly pay and not from his incomes from his 
literary activities, he would have withdrawn . his 
amorous counsel. 


WIVES’ REMOTE CONTROLS 


Controls are direct and otherwise. The husbands 
are subject not only to direct controls, as described, 
but also to remote controls of the wives. Indeed, 
remote controls cause more anxlety and concern 
than direct controls. Even though the wives may 
remain far away, the husbands always suffer from a 
complex bordering on a helpless fear for the presid- 
ing deities of their homes. However much the hus- 
bands may fret and fume, they fight shy of taking 
liberty because the field of remote control does not 
have any bounds. 

Even in the vocabulary of the common men, 
terms and phrases relating to controls have made 
surreptitous entry. In a distant village, a Mosquito 
Control Unit had been operating shortly after the 
last war. Unfortunately for the Oihar- ha of 
the Unit, the invasion of the mosquitoes became 
somewhat intense after his arrival. One day as he - 
was explaining before a gathering the ways and | 
means for doing away with Mosquitoes by destroying 7, 
their breeding grounds, one from the audience rose 
and said, “Pray, sir, are you here to de-control 
mosquitoes ? Since you have come, we are having 
them more and more in number.” 


FUNNY BUSINESS CONTROL 


Any form of control in business sphere is neces- 
sarily accompanied by a plethora of rules, regula- 
tions, permits and schedules, Not easily understand- 
able to the lay men, they are made Still more funny 
and repugnant by those in charge of their en- 
forcement. Under a Rule of Control, frozen poultry 
used to be licensed for import in England, A busir 
nessman wanted to be certain if he could import 
frozen poultry. In reply he was asked to State pre- 
cisely if the poultry he had in view was dead or 
alive ? None gould take any exception to the query  . 
since there were only two columns in the schedule ~ 
for entries against poultry—dead- or alive. 

When clothes and soap were controlled in Cardiff. 
a hospital secretary had a leg amputed, Under the 
Rules he- was entitled to extra clothes and soap. 
Every year, as long as the control was there, he had 
to sign a certifieate declaring that his leg was Still 
off, Quite reasonably he took exception to the silly . 
and insulting procedure but what the poor officer-in- 
charge could possibly do since the regulation was 
there. 


WHERE THERE IS NO CONTROL 


No one has as yet compiled a list of the various 
types of controls in force. If one does, it will be @ 
formidably long list, indeed, There is no country in 
the world perhaps which has freedom from controls. 
But there are two commodities still to which ration- 
ing does not apply. There is as yet no contro] on 
speech nor on advice. These have never been in 
short supply, particularly in democratic countries 
where every Minister and politica] potentate fondly 
believes that everybody is in dire need of advice 
except himself. There is the amusing story of some 
farmers being visited by every official sf the Asri- 
cultural Ministry and advised on how to raise the 
output. First, there went a minor officer who advised 

in wate т асте. Then i 





a slightly higher officer who advised them on 
utility of injecting more fertiliser per acre. Не т 
íólowed by another, yet slightly higher, who аду 

on. using more seeds per acre. Water, fer 

and seeds — all these were controlled items, ' 
farmers appreciated the advices given but how to 

the controlled commodities they were not tol 
Lastly, the Minister of Agriculture paid an augus 
visit. “Did my officers come and give you the advit 
for raising production?" asked the Minster, “Yes, 
they did", replied. the well-adviseg farmers. “Wha 
can I do for you?” asked the Minister with th 
usual air of patronage. “Sir,” replied one of t 
farmers, "their advice was very useful but we can _ 
hardly put it to use as all that they wanted us to 
related to controlled commodities, You could bette’ 
help us with a commodity not yet rationed or con- 
trolled. You may please give us less advice per acre 
It would be a bad day, indeed, if any control was. 
imposed on advice. 


CONTROLS & OBITUARY 


Controls now govern, directly or indirectly, every - 
phase of every-day life. They almost determine the _ 
vice or virtue of living either as an art or as a craft. 
Perhaps modern obituaries should no longer extol 
the many qualities of head and heart of the departed — 
but should more appropriately say; “Death occured 
of Mr. So-and-So who lived a clean and honest life 
never violating any rules of Control and left a shin- 
ing example of a controlled life for the posterity to 
emulate and follow.” 3 
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(Continued from Page 186) 
ahmin, yes one is a Brahmin only by love—not by 
h. Oh grandma! you are angry now!" 


`. Charu was then more than  angry,—she was 
furious. But Kamala had stood up. “But let me tell 
ae the country is bleeding with hatred and 
, because of good kind people like you! You 
; “with shameless blindness keep apart half of 
own kind, the lower castes as you have been 

е ught to call ет”. 


Charu's eyes were brimming with cold wrath as 

‘summoned her dignity to speak. “Stop, I shall 

no more, Go, call your brother to me. If your 

ther had not like a fool let you be as free as a boy, 

his—this heresy I would not have had the misfor- 
‘tune to listen to". 


At that, tears of frustration, a helpless, pathetic 
ry young anger, made shining pools of Kamala’s 
lack eyes. She hung her head in defeat, and her 

great ideal of humanism lay quivering like a double- 
edged, hurting sword in her fervent young heart, 


Then Charu fell ill. a new and humiliating thing 
her, the autocrat of the household. While she 
heipless in bed, she sensed something going on 
thout her knowledge. No, it was not an innocent 
, but ‘secret and dangerous as an unseen evil. 
а was evidently on the verge of nervous hysterics, 

r son sullen and defiant. 


- Only Kamala was normal,—more, . shining with 
ап absurd inner light which in her young days girls 
ly wore from a satisfied married life, but this girl 
ated when she talked Of the toothless old saint 
thandhiji. Suddenly Charu realized that why she 
d been worried. Niten, her darling, had not been 
see her these few days. That was the unconscious 
spit. Was he ill and they were hiding the fact? 


“Where is Niten ?" she asked the girl. 
“He is out grandma?” 


“And where has his Majesty gone so late at night, 
doubt to that new picture-house?” Charu was 
ling again—at the thought of her handsome 
grandson. . 
“No! he is not there. He is where he goes every 
ning after college. He is with his dearest 
iends." 


*Oh! and these dearest friends, there is that 
-like sweet thing, Uma, among them no doubt?" 


*No, granny, there is oniy Parvati there," 


‘oh Parvati? You fickle generation! And who 

pay she be? Ah! Yes! Our fat Raja Saheb’s second 
daughter no doubt? Well, well—I would like that one 
a grand daughter-in-law, though she is not a 

п 95 Uma for looks! But Parvati or Uma, the 

is the same,—the -Goddess Durga", and 
Charu, through long habit bowed her head devotedly. 


` When she looked up again, Kamala was smiling 
‚ strange, smile. It gleamed with triumphant youth, 


_grand-daughter-in-law had come in and had stood 


behind the girl—taking shelter as it were. 


“And when”, she enquired lightly again, the 
traditional grandma joking in the traditional way 
with her little grand-children, “is Niten bringing 
m PM to ask my blessings? Where are they 

ay » 


Was there a slight movement about Kamala’s 
shoulder muscles, as if she made an effort to hold up 
her proud young head, even more high? Perhaps. 
Did these lips, the likes of which Kalidas had des- 
cribed as young tender spring leaves, harden in line 
like à bow delivering an arrow? Perhaps. Kamala 
looked straight at the picture of a half-clad little 
man smiling a toothless smile of unspeakable love, 
and spoke, “Niten and Parvati are at the Bhangi 
Colony, grandma”. 


If that arrow went home—the proud lines on the 
faded-ivory face of grandma did not show it. 

“Why?” She only asked in a voice of doom. 
Kamala had an insane desire suddenly to chuck it 
all, and fly to her gentle slow-eyed mother’s arms like 
а baby again, when grandma spoke in that voice. But | 
both her parents stood in sentinel-like immobility. 
She was thé grand-child most like that old lady, she - 
was proud too, and fearless. She answered in a full 
voice, a. voice which sounded too loud for that sick 
room. “He is there, in the Bhangi Colony with the 
sweepers, because he loves them. He is there, helping 
them discover themselves. The harm done by cen- 
turies of oppression ean't be healed by a pair of hands 
like his only, but know this grandma, that he is not 
alone. There are thousands like him, there will be 
millions soon, many of them are the best and proud- 
est of Brahmins —and they are doing it to atone 
for the sins of their forefathers. For people like you! 
You!—who love him best grandma, don't know what 
is best for him! You don't even know that someone 
loves him even better than you". 


Charu gasped. А Slow whirring’ painful motion 
that was the action of her heart, was in her breast. 
She could only gasp, before the finial flood of self- — 
revelation swamped her. consciousness. The: girl 
paused for an instant and went on, this ‘time in” a 
suddenly softened voice, “Why, yes grandma,— 
better than you. For she has accepted Niten, this 
girl, kncwing what she will get from your world, your 
high and mighty world! And only a heroine could do 
it, and stand proud of it before the world. She has 
done it because she-knows- that: without her-hand in 
his, your Nirendra can never achieve the ideal which 
is life to him. Without her constant help he can . 
never fulfil his whole life’s dream. And mostly she 
has done it, because without her love, Nirendra will 
be nobody”. 


Charu was calm again. The calm that comes 
from an acute sense of danger. Only, she felt, she 
must fold her hands, worked-to-the-bone hands, 
hands that had delivered Niten to the world. At last 
she folded them and repeated slowly, “Who is she”? 
Kamala’s voice rang out then, with the clarity of a 
triumphant war cry. “She is Parvati—the daughter 
of sweepers. And granny, if you love your God and 
your country and your Niren, she shall have your 
blessing ! топ geerde really belongs = уоп now, 
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By Dr. RADHA KAMAL MUKERJEE 


HE spread of Indian art to the 
Asian continent was a continuous 
process covering about two millen- 
nia. It may be defined, however, 
by certain successive waves of 
influences corresponding to the 
major Renaissances of Indian civi- 
lization. These may be distinguish- 
ed as follows:— 


FIVE REMARKABLE WAVES OF INFLUENCES 


(1) The period of the rise and spread of 
Mahayana Buddhism across the Himalayas and the 
Middle Asian caravan routes which emanated from 
Gandhara and Kashmir (1st century В.С. to the 4th 
century A.D.). The Romano-Buddhist art of Gand- 
hara and Kucha carried Buddhism to Turkestan and 
China. Great monasteries were constructed, such as 
those at Kucha, Khotan and Kashgar in Central Asia 
and Chang-an in China. Numerous cave temples and 
shrines were also scooped out of the living rocks in 
Gandhara, Central Asia and China, at Bamiyan and 
Kucha (1st and 8rd centuries A.D.), Kizil, Tun-huang 
(4th to 8th centuries A.D), Yun-kang (414-520 A.D), 
Lung-men (5th and 6th centuries), Tien Lung Shan 
(5th to 8th centuries A.D,), and Mai Chi Shan (4th to 
6th centuries A.D.) 


o The golden period of Gup Renaissance and 
: ‘to 8th century A.D.) which influenced the 
civilized Asia of the time as evidenced by 


the following: the frescoes of Bamiyan, Kizil, Bazak- 
lik and Tun-huang in Central Asia and the sculptures 
of the Yun-kang and Lung-men caves in China; the 
sculptures at Isurumuniya, Runumahavihara 

Anuradhapura (4th century A.D.) and the wall-paint- 
ings of Sigirya in Ceylon (5th century A.D); the 
early images of the Buddha and Visnu in Old Prome 


in Burma, Sri Deva and Dvaravati in Siam, and _ 


Kedah and Perak in the Malay Peninsula (5th and 
6th centuries A.D.); and the magnificent reliefs of 
Borobodur and Loro-Jong-rang in Java (8th and 9th 
centuries) and the frescoes in Pagan in Burma (11th 
to 13th centuries), 


(3) Overlapping these waves of North Indian _ i 


cultural expansion were the South Indian influences. 


The 5th century A.D. witnessed an active Buddhist | Я 


missionary movement, from Kanchi to South-east 
Asia, which was then an important centre of the 
Hinayana school. The impact of the art of Amara- 
vati and Nagarjunikonda (2nd and 3га centuries 


A.D.) and of the Pallavas (5th to 8th centuries A.D.) _ 


was felt particularly in Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, 
Siam, Annam, Sumatra, Java, Celebes and Bormeo. 
Chalukya and Chola art (9th to 12th centuries) had 
powerful influences especially on the architecture of 
entire South-east Asia, 


- (4) The Pala-Sena renaissance (8th to 12th 


` eenturies A.D.) influenced particularly Burma, Nepal, 


Tibet, Sumatra, Java, Siim and Cambodia. The 


` dhist Tantrika cult of Maha Vairocana or 
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Person spread during the renaissance of 

Buddhism under the. Palas from Bengal to Central 
Asia, China, Mongolia and Japan as well as Indonesia 
from the 7th to the 9th centuries A.D.). Its mysti- 
m and cosmology governed a good deal of architec- 
ure, sculpture and painting of Central Asia, China 
and Japan from the 9th to the 17th centuries A.D. 


_ (5) The Tantrika Renaissance of Buddhist Saiva 
and Vaisnaya derivation (12th to 14th centuries) 
resulting from the displacement and migration, due 
` to Muslim violence, of the monks, scholars and artists 
of Nalanda, Odantapuri and Vikramasila influenced 
mot only Nepal and Tibet but also Burma, Sumatra, 

va, Bali and Cambodia beyond the seas and that 

interrupted only after the Muslim conquest of 
"Malay Peninsula and Java. 


GREATNESS OF DVIPANTARA BHARATA 


Indian art actually reached the fullest expression 

f its broad humanism and compassion not within the 
frontiers of India, but amidst the tropical luxuriance 
and prolificness of Dvipantara Bharata. The most 
m and colossal Hindu and Buddhist temples, 
` recognised today as wonders of the world, were built 
Borobodur and Prambanam in Java, Angkor Wat 
апа Angkor Thom in Cambodia and Pagan in Burma 
—the five most magnificent temple cities of Asia, all 
‘embodying in their design and architecture the соз- 
mological beliefs of India. On the walls of their 
rines the tales of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, 

he Harivamsa, the Vishnupurana, the Jatakas or 
e Lalitavistara were depicted, and Indian religion 
and piety found expression also in numerous gifts, 
lets and inscriptions. The episodes of the Maha- 
bharata are mentioned in the Ban That inscription of 
Suryavarman II (1113-1145 A.D.) of Kambuja as 
painted or engraved on the walls of temples. The 
 dance-images of Siva, Natyesvara and Natakesvara 
bhuja are mentioned in another Kambuja in- 
scription while there is also reference to the festival 
manifestation of Siva (Utsava-murti) for taking out 
procession as in South India. One of the kings of 
Kambujadesa Indravarman who became king in 877 
A.D. seems to have been himself a great artist and 
` craftsman. He built a magnificent golden palace of 
veral storeys according to his own design and in- 


KAMBUJA WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 
Kambuja or Funan (literary mountain) where Hindu 


` the auspices of an Indian Brahman Kaundinya,. said 


> ELS 


to have Been a pupil of Asvatthama, comprises India's 


| ost outstanding gift to the civilization of Asta. The 


and the meeting ground of the Eust and the West. 
The peak of Kambuja art and culture wag reached 
from the 11th to the 13th centuries eclipsing the 
achievements of other Hindu colonies and kingdoms 
in the East and even those of the home-country. The 
last king referred to in the Kambuja- inscriptions, 
Jayavarma-Paramesvara  ascended the throne in 
1827 A.D. But the Kambuja kingdom stil] continued 


till 1854, when it became а French Protectorate, For 


more than one thousand years the mother land invest- 
ed Khmer social life and art with a poise, beauty 
and humanism that were unparalleled in Bonth-cast 
Asia. 


MASTERPIECES OUTSIDE THE HOMELAND 


There are several Indian colonial and Indianesque 
masterpieces of sculpture and painting that vie with 
or even outshine their counterparts in the homeland. 
Among these may be mentioned the images of 
Padmapani, Tara and Simhanada Avalokitesvara : dn 
bronze in Nepal; the Bodhisattvas, . white Taras ` 
end Sarva-Buddha Dakinis in the. pain- — 
ted serolls and banners ої Tibet; the 
figures of the seated Buddha and the sage Kapila 
at Anuradhapur, the . Buddha's  Pariniryana at _ 
Polonnaruva and the standing Buddha at Awakanain : 
Ceylon; the reliefs representing Jataka and Purana 
legends in the stupas of Borobodur and Prambanam, 
the images of the seated Buddha and Bodhisattva 
from the Chandi Mendut, Prajnaparamita from the ` 
Leyden Museum, Ganesa, Bhairava and Durga from 
Singasari, Siva-guru from Banon and Trailokyavijaya 
from the Batavia Museum in Java; the stone heads 


of the Buddha from Lopburi and Ayuthia and the 


bronze walking Buddha from Sukotai in Thailand ; А 
Нагі-Нага at Prasat Andet, the relief of the Churn- - 

ing of the Milky Ocean at Angkor Wat, and the. © 
smiling Buddhas and the four colossal faces of 

Lokesvara at Bayon, Angkor Thom, in Cambodia ; 
the bronze standing Buddha at Dong-Duong in 
Champa ; the smiling Wei Buddhas at Yun Капа and 
Lungmen, the T’ang kneeling and standing Bodhis- 


 attvas (only the torso) now in New York, in China ; 


and the paintings of Bodhisattvas at the temple of 
Horyuji, of Miroku Bosatsu at the temple of Koryuji 
and of the descent of Amida and the Parinirvana 
of the Buddha at Mount Koya in Japan. 


Asian piety, tenderness and compassion are 
largely the products of Indian art spreading far 
beyond the Himalayas and across the seas in Several 
privileged centuries. The art of India shaped the © 
unity of Oriental ‘civilisation in a manner, that 
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T is the creative genius of а na- 
"on that signifies her cultural 
vitality and dynamic heritage. 
Such cultural heritage on >the 
other hand indicates the standard 
of her civilization achieved, 

The progressive achievements 
of the great master-artists and 
i3 their respective individual experi- 

ences are the store-house of the tradition of the 
. nation, out of which generations can get inspira- 

n. 


А ЖА АП great civilized countries of the world can 

`“. boast of their peculiar traditional developments, in 

х our vast sub-continent, therefore, the cultural legacy 

of 2000 years which bafüed the historians, cannot be 

deliberately brushed aside and sacrificed at the aitar 

of modern western art, just because somebody has 

| said "there was no living tradition worth reviving.” 
(Vide; Illus: Weekly of India, July 17, 1960. P. 47). 


DISTRESSING CRITICISM 


The great artist who has firm conviction and 
-true knowledge of his country's art-heritage feels 
much distressed on reading such reactionary state- 
ments from a learned pandit who is unfortunately 
an outsider so far as India’s art treasure is concerned. 


\ 

+ Не seems to be going to shake the very founda- 
tion of India at his own pleasure. Having no techni- 
cal kn m the subject, he has naturally com- 

. plete 1 ntal potentiality 


OLS 
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By ASIT KUMAR HALDAR 


to the end of the Moghul rule. In the Victorian 
however, Indian art was totally neglected. 


Though the Ajanta paintings were first copied 
and brought out to limelight and was very much “ 
praised by Mr. J. Griffiths, yet the vital spirit under- - 
lying the works was unfortunately missed by him 
Mr. J. Griffiths was the then Principal of the Bom- 
bay J. J. School of art and might have under. c 
the Indian tradition worth reviving through his dis- 
ciples. He remained 12 years at Ajanta to copy the 
frescoes. ze 


BENGAL'S RENAISSANCE SCHOOL 


This of course should not be taken as a chale 
lenge on the part of the Bombay crities to the - 
naissance School of Bengal which could subsequently 
penetrate into the very spirit and underlying princi- 
ples of the ancient art of India. 


For that purpose the artists had to study first- 
hand and copy Ajanta, Bagh and Jogimara cave- 
paintings in their early impressionable age. 1 
found no gaps in the living tradition which con 
nued up to the end of the Mughal period. That, whic 
once remained dead and unintelligible -to the histo 
rians and archaeologists, became the living inspir 
tion of the artists of the Renaissance School 
Bengal. 


Just as a post-graduate student has to a 





octorate and cannot simply afford to show his bank- 
ptey in his imagination and dictum, similarly, the 
artjsts of the Renaissance School had to make a 
thorough investigation of the past achievements of 
the great masters who preceded them and could then 
bring out something original, great and rea] value. 


TRADITION AND CREATION 


To speak more precisely, this is indeed a dif- 
` eult matter; and every artist can hardly master the 
traditional methods so distinctly and produce origi- 
nal work. All that glitters is of course not gold, hence 
mass production in this type of work is impossible 
and our effort to do so is bound to be dissipated in 
the case of medeocres. 

The general tendency of such artists would be 
to utilise directly figures and objects from the 014 
sculptures and paintings to produce psudo-original 
work. Hence very few of the Renaissance artists could 
justify and sustain their creative uniqueness in the 
field of art. 


At the same time, such occasional failure also 
does not mean a set-back. Possibilities, however, 
shown by the excellent examples of master artists 
of the Renaissance School of Bengal had indeed won 
prestige for modern Indian art all over the world. 
(Vide Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1959 Ed. Vol. 12, P. 
222 : 2nd Ed.) Sometimes weakness of some minor 
artists work may have desecrdted the school, but 
` so-called modern art has preached iniquity towards 
the art of the country in general. 


. ‘We know that a scholar cannot fail to trace the 
traditional contents of philosophy, sociology, econo- 
‘mics and all other important aspects of civilization 


. 


by studying classical Sanskrit literature, but would 
fail to see beyond his horizon the dynamic cultural 
standard and a living tradition graphically exposed 
in all ancient arts in India. We often see that the 
learned historians and critics while praising ancient 


sculpture and painting individually, could never 
tolerate the living image sustained by the present 
generation of artists in India, They could, without 
hesitation, give latitude towards the aberrant art of 
` the sur-realist school sacrificing empirical standard. 


"NEO-PRIMITIVE"—A MISNOMER 


The primitive modern art can be compared with 
_‹ the biological formative period of life. The embrionic 
` condition could never resemble а man in his shape 
‘or form. Such metempirical, undeveloped, grotesque 
shape would be beyond recognition. The beginning 
of art is also extremely embrionic and primitive. It 
is inimical to the development of the higher stage at 
which it had already reached. Art took millenniums 
to develop and cannot go back to its former primitive 
shape. "Neo-primitive" is a misnomer. 


As modern Europe became strangely attached 
to the primitive, prehistoric ancestors, so the Re- 
naissance school of Bengal went to acquire know- 
ledge from the immediate forefathers. In fine art, 
however, the mannerism can be, to a certain extent, 
‘normally imitated or totally copied. This fact 
‘of course is of a technical nature and can hardly be 
understood easily by an outsider, 

Those who'advocate modernism always try to 

put a provincial label to the works of the Renais- 

-sance School of Bengal though there is no semblance 

of such* provincial bias in them. Certainly the Ben- 

gal Folk artfof Jamini Roy can be put in that kind 

of reactionary provincia] category. Deliberate, imita- 
future. 


‘tive art Has got The monotony 
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of such provincial folk-culture cannot fit in with the 
advancement of life and culture of the period. 


IAMINI ROY'S NOVELTY 


Such novelty displayed by Jamini Roy’s art 
could only please a set of foreign aestheticians who 
contemptuously look upon India as a place of.primi- 
tive demon-worshippers and of a metamorphosis 
stage of culture. Eventually, aesthetic approach of 
our historians is also limited to their archaeological 
finds. They would, therefore, naturally wish to see 
the statues found buried to be copied and revived. 
They are quite ignorant regarding the imaginative 
power of a creative artist who can produce much 
more powerful original works in spite of excellent 
examples found in Ajanta or in Mahaballipuram. То 
understand that power is beyond the concéption of 
the historians. 

These critics again were inconsistent in blam- 
ing the revivalist artists going back to the “fresco- . 
tradition", (See Illu: Weekly of India, July 17, 1960. 
P. 47). But those who have actually seen any of the 
pioneer artists’ original works will be able to prove 
that not a single figure or object of the back-ground 
of any ancient painting can ever be traced in their 
value-laden works. The studies of various ancient 
forms of paintings, however, gave them a broader 
outlook and conviction and could, therefore, depict 
both ancient and modern themes with vigour and 
originality. They in that case, could not blunder to 
utilise discriminately their vast knowledge of ancient 
art without imitating them. With the result that 
their works could never suffer from anachronism. 


NOT HOBBY, ВОТ WORSHIP 

In India art was not for art’s sake but for the 
sake of self-realisation and therefore could not be 
classed as a superfluous hobby. It was also a part of 
the religion itself, The artists were sadhakas who 
approached att with reverence and sincerity which 
was the root cause of the dynamic progress for over 
2000 years. So-called neo-primitive art lacks since- 
rity. Actually speaking, such primitive art can _ be 
possible if and when the artists themselves could live 
a life of a primitive cave-man from their very child- 
hood. Otherwise, how can a civilised man boast of 
mimicing cave-men’s or children’s works? 

The commerce-minded modernist abhors the 
very idea of tradition; it appears to him like a red 
rag before the bull. He praises individualistic music 
and dancing in India and abroad. But what makes 


him at the same time so indifferent towards the art- 


heritage of the country? He could admire the na- 
tionalistie bias in music and dancing but hates to 
see its expression through the fine art of the tradi- 
tionalist school. The Indians can never think of 
giving up use of hands in eating their meals; the 
Chinese can never leave their chop-sticks and, so 
the Europeans cannot think of giving up use of 
forks and spoons. 


TRADITIONS VARY 

Tradition like habits differs according to the 
place of its origin. There may be some traditions 
fundamentally sound and could remain in art and 
life eternally, whereas, superstitious and regimented 
traditions of a minor nature always change with the 
dynamic cultural progress of the age. The Art tradi- 
tions of all countries developed according to their 
respective environments and cultural ideologies. . 
These traditions took centuries of sustained culture 
to ultimately mature them into perennial power of 
dynamic nature. 

Between certain well-marked periods there 
might have been periods of transitory stagn 
ае |. .. Сопітце 
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By PROBODH KUMAR SANYAL 


HE passenger train crossed the 
narrow bridge and slowly stopped 
at the small river-side station in 
East Pakistan. It was seven 
o'clock in the mornifig, but the 
sun was already strong during 
mid-April, 

The grandma had given him 

: a warning before he came out of 

doors, “Mind you, you'll be in a distant countryside 
where you have never been before. This is your first 
Visit to your father-in-law’s place. Eat the sweet- 
meats that I’ve put inside your handbag when you 
get down on the platform. Do obey me”. 

With a sigh the old woman added, *I'll count each 
day until you come back with your wife. Ah, good 
Goddess, pray, keep watch over him all the way.” 


Susil didn’t forget her words. 

Life is easy in Calcutta but it is not so smooth 
-when ycu get down on a station platform in a remote 
rural area. The arrangement was that someone from 
the father-in-law's place would attend the station 
with a boat to take him to the far-off destination. 
But, now, nobody was there, Only loneliness reigned 
supreme. The situation made Susil extremely 
nervous. 

After loitering for sometime he entered the 
station master’s room. The aged shabbily dressed 
man lifted his look from the books and said, “Yah, 
I've seen you come by this train. Where will you go”. 

“To Samta”. 

“Samta : Ah, it’s far away—where’s your escort ?" 

“I don’t find anybody here.”—Susil said in a 
weak voice. 

The station master kept his pen on the table, 
stood up carefully so that the shaky and three- 
legged ‘table might not overturn and ‘said, “you know, 
boats бру now-a-days due to the water-hyacinth, 
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and they can’t push it even by bamboos, so 
river-bed is: I am afraid you’ve to walk 
distance. But to whose place you want 
friend ?” 

“To Chowdhury's". 


“Are you Haragopal Chowdhury’s 


Susil Roy ?' The station master asked With a smile. | 


“That’s right”. 
“Do wait a little sir. Everything is confused and 
jumbled: You see, your two letters and a telegram 


are rotting here, and there was none to deliver them _ 


to Chowdhury's at Samta." 


Susil was surprised. 
“Cholera has broken out in an epidemic form in 


the countryside. The mail-runner is attacked and _ 
the man next to him has left for his village without - 


giving any notice. The Aatpur Postmaster sent your ' 


"Why, is it so, Sir ?" E 
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wire to me, but I did’nt find anybody who could be _ 


asked to go and deliver it there. Only today I was _ 


thinking of doing something definite.” 
That is why nobody attended the station. But 


how could he go to that unknown place, all alone? - 


5 


In these circumstances, he asked the station master 
what to do. 


i 
"2 


The station master came out and said, "Please _ 
take your seat on the verandah of the bungalow. Î _ 


am going out to make inquiries if any boat will be _ 
available. You see, there is very little water in the . 
river, it is almost dry. So it’s difficult to find a boat. _ 


Wait a little. I am coming back immediately.” 

Susil helplessly came up to the verandah and sat 
On a broken chair in a corner. Presently a man 
appeared and gave him a salute. Susil asked for a - 
glass of drinking water and the man gladly went away _ 
to fetch it. j 

An old woman sitting at the othe» corner · 
talking loudly, to whom nobody knows, pi 
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Кеген. She had with her а wretched beggar's bowl 
near at hand. Turning to Susil she asked, “Which 
way aye go, eh ?* 


Susil, now a bit at ease, replied, “Samta”. 
“Samta ? Far ‘way from Taltuli ?" 


“How can a newcomer like me know it: 


х Let ће 
station master come, he will tell you." 


The old woman again started her soliloquy. 

In two minutes’ time the aforesaid man came 
' with a tumbler of water and submitted, “Sir, you 
— tay have, if you like, some tea, biscuits and eggs. 
— They're available here." 


< “No, thank you, I would welcome only a cup of 
tea, if you could manage." 


The man energetically shook his head and went 
&way again. 
-. Susil now took out the bundle of sweetmeats from 
inside the bag, when a slim and shabby young woman 
| eame there and started rebuking the old woman. 
` “Why are you shouting at the top of your voice, eh ? 
Go if you can, but mind you there is no boat to take 
you there. Go by swimming then.” 


3 The young woman's look was fierce and piercing. 
- Susil stopped opening the bundle of sweets. He put 
` it again inside the handbag and drank only two gulps 
Of water. 


— The old hag became talkative again, “Аһ, damn 
swimming! Don't ye know 'am half-blind? The 
` water's deep,—ye talking tall and abusing. Wretched 
E witch! Why can't ye help me cross the river?" 


` тһе young woman who flashed a curious glance 
at Susil was obviously angry because she was being 
abused in the presence of a newcomer. She flared 
up and addressing the old woman said, “Be careful, 
I warn you auntie. I swear I won't help you. Go 
to hell.” 

- She was leaving the place when the old woman 
called her,—"Listen, listen you Jumni, I tell you, 
Hsten.. .." 


*No, no, you damned whore! Do what you ean. 
` Who wants share from the alms? Go your way.’ 
Jumni went away and entered the hut. 


Half an hour later the station 
master came back from the river 
bank and said, “Sorry, Mr. Roy, 
I couldn't. do anything for you: 
` Youre a son-in-law of the village 
` and nobody is here to welcome 
you: But, you see, a boat is there, 
it may take you upto Navinagar. . 
water is shallow at many points. 
Жоп see, today is also a market 
day.” 

A bit encouraged Susil said, “Мау 
be, I can get a bullockcart at Navi- 
i nagar! Anyhow to reach Sumta 
3 Es. today." 

"Please, hurry up then. It's far 
‘off. You may get a foodshop on 
‘the way. Milk, banana and also 
parched rice might be available. 
.. Please take this telegram and the 

letters. Tell. Mr. Chowdhury, not 
to mind anything. Now, let me - 
‘see you off." 

The servant of the bungalow 
came with tea, a few boiled eggs 
and some biscuits. 

“I didn’t want all these, man"— 
.. Susil protested. 

EN _ “Why, Sir? — for 
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you. The eggs have been boiled. Well, sir, you 
may need them on the way. It’s only one rupee and 
twelve annas after all". 

The whole thing was so irritating! Payment nad 
to be made. But the station master, who was Парри 
commented, “Аһ, the girl is very considerate, 
doubt. The idea is not bad. The whole day is betore 
you. You will be terribly hungry and thirsty. She has 
done a distinct service to you—ha,—ha.” 

The old woman rising from her place followed 
the party sniffing all the way. Reaching the river 
bank she entreated, "Please, allow me a little 
seat on the boat. I'll go to Taltuli for begging alms. 
Do take me, please, sir." 

Without waiting for permission, she plodded on 
the soft mud of the riverside, caught hold of the 
boat and got into it. Then she cried, “Ah, you 
Jumni, come along with me. Good, gracious God.” 
In no time Jumni was there and without wasting a 
moment almost jumped into the boat. The station 
master said, *Samta is nearly ten miles from Navi- 
nagar. You are sure to get a bullock-cart on the 
way. The meadows are dry now. Goodbye, Mr. 
Roy." 

Susil thanked htm heartily and they shoved off. 
The two women sat huddled together under the hot 
sun, and Susil took his seat inside the covering of 
the boat. 

* * * * 

The boat was .slowly moving upstream. The 

April sun gradually became like fire: Susil arranged 


















S hold your ton- 
gue, 1 warn you 
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shouted back. 


his things inside, rubbed his perspiring face with a 
handkerchief and sat with ease. Through the small 
windows the meadows could be seen on both sides. 
A sweet breeze was blowing like gentle touches of 
fragrant memories. He was reflecting on the lovely 
face of his young wife who recently became mother 
of a boy. : 


The two women were engaged in hot arguments. 
The subject and language were hardly intelligible to 
Susil, a permanent city dweller. But from the trend 


of talks it appeared to him that the young woman 


= was like a thorn to the old in securing alms. Every- 
body wil be partial to the former as a general rule. 
So it's better for the old woman to go alone from 
Taltuli to Navinagar, avoiding Jumnis company. 
And Jumni is telling her to do what she liked. She 

. did not claim a share of tbe alms the other one would 

"get. “I will rest anywhere at the market place. You 
get down at Taltuli" Тиши told her. ` 


"What you do there," the old woman asked, 
“if your mother doesn’t allow your entry to her 
place?” З 


Jumni burst out, “Who cares? Who will go on 
bended knees? She’s a witch and not a mother: I 
will rather search the refuse heap for a morsel of 

"food than asking that wretched creature for it." 


Smiling . significantly the old woman retorted, 
“Now I understand. You are bent on going to that 
young fellow. Is he not implicated in that murder 
case ?” 

“Nonsense! It is all over with him. He died 
long ago.” 

“Then, where dye go?" 

‘Tll take up a job in the rice-mill". 

“That is better. Yes, do some work. Ne’er mind 
if ye don’t Me a man. What about that baby you 
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"Tt is also gone", replied Jumni in a very 
voice looking in the direction where Susil was sittin 
“Why, on earth....you talk of that now ?" Ё 

“Oh, murderous woman, I know you! You thr 
it into a river, ’am sure.” 

Red with rage Jumni was going to administer her 
a sharp rebuke, when the boatman asked, “Where yo 
get down, eh? Wholl pay your fare?" 

“What?” The old woman thundered, “What dyê _ 
say? We are out to beg,—where is our money? Was | 
there any arrangement that we should have to pay 

The boatman shouted back at them when Jum 
peeped inside the boat and asked Susil if the boatm 

could demand anything of them, “Tell him, 8 

about it." 

Susil was arranging his breakfast with 
sweetmeats, eggs and — when he fo 
Jumni peeping through the opening. He за 
embarrassingly. “Yes, yes, I'll see to it. Y 
need not pay anything. Go and sit quiet.” 

But Jumni was too tough to be tackled, 

a low voice inaudible to the old woman she said, - 

“Well, sir, it was I who asked for these four - 

eggs for you, Can't you spare two for others 

So many biscuits, such a variety of sweets.... 

you may not eat everything." Р 

Her looks  betrayed some suppressed 
grievance. She was wearing a torn rag With а 
part of her. breast uncovered. She did not. 
mind it. Susil looked down at the breakfast, 

and hated everything. He didn't dare look up again 
to see the greedy and blood-shot eyes of the young 
woman but muttered quietly, “Yes, take these 
biscuits and eggs and the sweets too, go and eat if 
you like." 

Jumni took them in a manner as if these we 
her own share and silently moved out. е 

The boat was being pushed with а bamboo pole, 
and it was having its friction with the sand under 
neath the shallow water of the river. In this w 
they proceeded at a snaii’s pace three miles up, 
and now it was midday. It became very hot e 
inside the covering. 

To Susil’s anxious inquiry as to how far -was 
Navinagar, the boatman replied, “Well, sir, Taltuli 
is yet to come. Of course, we're nearing it.” E 

The river was covered with water-hyacinth ani 
naturally their progress was slow. Susil was terribly 
thirsty, but he had got to wait. After half an hour _ 
the boat touched the embankment of Taltuli when 
the old woman got ready to go. She was half-blind - 
and а had a stick in her hand. She got down with — 
its help, carrying her foul-smelling bundle and said 
to Jumni, *Do leave me alone, don't come with me: 


Her hunger having been appeased for the be 
being, she obeyed the old woman and kept qui 
She does’nt care for herself. The old woman lim 

on towards the distant village. 


Susil asked the boatman if he could bring 50) 
good drinking water. 

“Yes, sir”, the boatman replied, “A tube-well has 
recently been sunk by the Government and its water _ 
is very nice." 


Jumping at the idea, Jumni, possibly out of 
gratefulness, submitted, “Sir, if you like, I ean bring - 
water for you. You need’nt get down. I'll go and - 
come back in a moment." : 

"Be good enough then". A 

Taking the boatman’s brass-pot she ran out. Thi 
boatman cried from behind, “Take care of the pot, 
Do you follow? Don’t vanish with it. I tell you.” 

“Hold your tongue, I warn you, Jain&l,” J 
shouted back. 

The boat was anchored and the boatman 
his face and hands. Sûsil mildly rebuked 





‘It is not good of you, man, to call her a thief. She 

а цоог, unfortunate woman." 

"You know not sir, she's a notorious woman in 
his area. Cruel, crafty, murderous! Once you take 
1er into your confidence, she can go to any length, 
EU will be robbed, I warn you. She is a dreadful 


E. minutes later Jumni came with the potful 
water, her face beaming with joy. She said, “I 
ат fortunate, sir, being able to bring water for you. 
u're a city-dweller and do not know the bad condi- 
ion of villages. You cannot get good water here. 
wt have anything even by begging.” 
— fusil drank some water and in the terrible heat 
ught to cool his face with his wet palm. “Can you 
. me when I reach Samta?” he asked Jumni. 
“Ah not before evening. On the way you'll get 
big lake which you have to cross walking, then the 
trict road, still a long distance has to be covered.” 
Susil nervously suggested, *if you act as my guide 
ng the road, Ill pay for your labour." 
Jumni looked up in surprise and replied, *Pay for 
our! What do you say? Have I not eaten up 


Susil had nothing more to add and remained 
nt. 


On reaching Navinagar, Susil got down from the 

at with his handbag and paid off the boatman's 
5 for everybody. Three-fourths of a mile under 
strong sun, then the cart may be available. Susil 

pped under ‘the shade of a ‘peepal’ tree and asked 
if she could really arrange a bullockcart for 


п. 
Jumni said, “Үез, if you like I can help you that 
y. Let's go then.” - 


A few minutes’ walk took them to a bamboo grove 
d they bypassed it under the соо] shadow. Jumni 
s following Susil, who walked on silently. At one 
ge Jumni came up and said, “Sir, why are you 

g so much trouble with the bag ? Give it to me, 
` carry !’ 

Susil remembered Jainal’s warning and replied, 
о, no, it's absurd! After all, you are a woman! 
nat the people will say?” 

“But nobody is there to see!” 
` After a brief pause Susil hesitatingly said, “How 
it, a woman will carry the load, and a man will 
empty-handed ? Don't worry, let's proceed ?” 


It was about 2 p.m. With the bag in one hand 
d the kerchief in the other, Susil walked on. The 


отап was following, but not obviously for апу. 


ard. It was only out of gratitude, as could be 


5 After a little while Jumni asked, “Sir, is it the 
first time you're going to Samta?” 
À “Yes, it can be said so.” 


The young woman was completely unmindful of 
ıe terribly hot sun and the hard and rough ground 
der her bare feet. She had no sense of tiredness 
d physical strain. She seemed to be in a lively 
od. 


After they had covered a little more distance 

fumni told Susil not to worry for they were nearing 
village and the huts could be seen clearly A 
llockeart was sure to be available there. 


- She was happy. Possibly for the first time in 
r life she had this opportunity to render a little 
‘vice to somebody. These regions were known to 
. She ddvanced further leaving Susil behind. 

She asked him to wait there till she was back after 


left. It is doubtful if he can reach Samta before 
evening. It is already 2-30 p.m. Of course, daylight 
will be there for another four hours. He eagerly 
waited for Jumni’s return. 


After half an hour Jumni was noticed waving 
her hand at a little distance as a signal for Susil to 
proceed. Susil speedily walked up to her. She 
informed him that the cart had gone to the village- 
market and would take some time to come back. 
“You see, sir, there is a lake on our way which we 
shall have to cross. But it is so full of mud that our 
progress is bound to be very slow. Do you agree to 
start now ” 

“Oh, yes”, Susil replied. 


A few men and women assembled near the huts 
and an elderly one asked Jumni to take the gentle- 
man to Manupal, who has a cart of his own. But it 
is nearly four miles off from this village. 


Susil’s throat was parched with thirst and looking 
around he realised the insurmountable difficulties of 
the countryside. He wanted to know if it was possi- 
ble to get some water to drink. 


“Oh, yes, sir’—the elderly man invited him to 
take his seat under the shade of a hut. 

Clean, cool water was brought for Susil which he 
drank to his heart’s content. But there should be no 
rest at all anymore. The thought of distance was 
haunting him like a nightmare. Не took leave of © 
them in a hurry and began to walk. A woman threw 
a joke from behind, “Oh, you’re lucky, Jumni.” 


There was no landmark, nor any indication of 
the distance. The dry and naked meadow was like 
a furnace under the sun. He had to stop on the yr 
to breathe, had to take some rest, and again to 
proceed. It was 4 p.m. when they reached Manupal’s 
place, and from a distance they could see the cart 
without the bullocks under a tree. Jumni went ahead 
and found out Manupal, who at the time was running 
a temperature. She asked him to be ready at once 
with the cart and take the gentleman to Samta as 
soon as possible. Manupal demanded five rupees 
which was readily agreed to. Susil was dog-tired and 
sat on the grass. The bullocks were brought in by 
Jumni herself and tied to the cart. 


In the meantime clouds had been gathering in 
the sky, as usual in these days. The cart started with 
Susil, Jumni walking behind. 

Manupal was sick having a touch of fever. The 
bullocks were pulling the cart at their sweet will. 
They were proceeding towards the north. 


Cool breeze began to blow indicating the 
approach of the impending storm. Susil’s face paled 


out of fear whereas Jumni showed no sign of it. The 
possibility of storm and rain rather pleased her for 
this would improve the prospects of good crop and 
there would be no scarcity. 


By the time the cart reached the shallow, muddy .. 
lake, the storm burst with its savage ‚ 1-е 
cloud of dust obscuring the view of the countryside. 
With vivid flashes of lightning and roar of thunder 
overhead, the bullock cart moved slowly through 
the mud. Susil was cooped up inside the cart, But 
when it got into the depth of The muddy pool he sud- 
denly felt wet underneath and became nervous. He 
shouted to the man, “Look here, can't you see that 
water is coming in? It is impossible to be here. I 
must get down immediately." 

Jumni and Manupal Were already half-drowned in 
the pool up to waist. “Did I not tell. you beforehand, 
Sir?" — Jumni shouted back. “Turn your bullocks. . 
akt om she pend Bh ose i — 
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L^. Samta before midnight. 


started raining. Evening was descending and the out- 
look became more depressing. 

With great difficulty the  bullocks were control- 
led and the cart turned back, Jumni made no little 
effort in this task. For each of them it became im- 
possible to stand the heavy shower, Susil had to 
come down on the mud and immediately he got 
drenched all over. 

Manupal’s plight was indescribable, He now con- 
fessed that it was his fear that his bullocks would 
fail to rise to the occasion. “A poor man, I agreed 
only in the hope of getting a few chips. One of the 


wretched creatures is suffering from ulcer. Pay my ) 


dues, sir, and let me go." 

“Go? What about me, then! 
ceed?"—Susil asked. 

"There's a village nearby where you will find 
plenty of people. They wil tell you what to do. 
Please, let me go, sir." Susil paid off his dues and 
the man went away with his cart, 


How can I pro- 


Turning to Jumni he said, "Can't you suggest 


what to do now? It is already dark, the downpour is - 


heavy. Will you find just a temporary shelter?" 
Jumni replied, “Sir, just a few paces from here 
we shall come across a number of huts in one of 
which you may take some rest. So, hurry up 
please.” 
< A few minutes’ walk took them to a hut situat- 
ed in a dark corner. Susil brought out a napkin 
from his handbag, rubbed his face and head and 
made anxious inquiry again as to whether by any 
ane they could reach Samta in the course of the 
night, 
Jumni now was an altogether different person 
from what she was during the day. The storm and 
` rain:seemed to have quietened, her and good associa- 
tion made her a bit sober. She was in tattered clothes 
which were all wet, After somehow adjusting them 
she said, “If you are bent on going there, I have no 
. objection. I will do all that lies in my power to help 
-you on the way. But we can never expect to reach 
You have to walk all the 
distance, then there is darkness, the rain and what 
not?’ 
Susil’s watch showed the time as 9 p.m. and 
there were still seven miles to cover, There was 
. another danger. Special precaution had to be taken 
` against venomous snakes and also wild boars that 


. . might suddenly appear before them. 
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But Jumni took courage in both hands and said, 
“No fear, sir. Let us make a move and proceed with 
f. Marion. The Sky seems to be getting 


==- 1 follow. But how o proceed when it is dark all 
. around? Better, let us try to find a place where we 
can stay." 
Mow long, sir?" 
. “It is a summer night and we shall not have 


` to wait too long for dawn. We can resume the 
. journey early in the morning. Don’t you think it 
ок safe to stay on here?" 
iy x oe tell you frankly, not so safe for a city- 
“Why ?” 
,. JJumni kept silent for а while and then said, “No 
bir, I must not mention anything that makes you 
more nervous. But if you are serious I can possibly 
make some arrangement for your night's stay." 
“How can you?" à 
"If you like you can spend the night at Beni's 
. place, just a furlong from here." 
"Who is Beni?" ۰ 
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"Not a bad idea. Can you somehow manage it 
“Yes”, Jumni replied, “but one thing. I have, 
prestige with them which I can't forget, I can't 
to them wearing а rag as I am doing now." _ 
Intrigued by her amazing prestige-sense Susil 
marked, *Really! What then you like to do?" 
Jumni said, "I noticed a sari in your handbag 
can you spare it for this night only?" 
Susil told her that it was a new sari purchased - 


Jumni said, 
immediately.” 

She vanished in darkness. Susil remembe 
boatman Jainals warning about keeping a wa 
over her. For a city-dweller like him it was hard 
believe anybody here easily. е (4 

Nearly an hour passed. Finding no sign of hi 
return Susil's mind was full of misgivings. Soon 
shadow seemed to be approaching towards him, Oh, - 
yes, it was Jumni! Clad in the new sari, her hairs 
trim, looking fresh, she was a changed woman now. 

Coming closer to him and smiling Jumni sub- 
mitted: *Now, come along with me, sir, I have told 
them all about you. They will cordially welcome 
you.” А "d 

Susil stood up with the handbag and walked be- 
hind her. Drawing his attention to tho signal ligh 
at some distance Jumni said, “Look, there those 
people are coming in this direction to receive you." - 

“But, sir", she added with a lump in her throat, - 
"kindly do me a favour." Fi: 

“What favour?" Da 

“Very small thing, sir. They may ask you some _ 
question. In that case, please keep quiet. By doing _ 
this you will lose nothing but my face will be saved. _ 
Sir, believe me, I will try my best to save yo 
honour. I beseech you, sir...." 

In darkness the expression of Jumni’s bewilder 
ed face was not visible but his pathetic prayer anc 
sad tone touched Susil’s heart. "What's the matter, _ 
Jumni?" — he asked. . E 

“Nothing much, sir,” she readily replied, "They * 
are a curious lot of people and you can well imagine 
some guess-work and speculation may go on, I beg - 
of you not to pay heed to them. Do Save my honour, 
sir. I entreat you. I will tell you everything 4 
wards." 


come along, sir." Then he directed a woman in 
party to escort Susil home, М 
A woman beaming with smile came forward and _ 
clasped Susil's hands. He was taken to the yard of | 
the farmer's hut. There was a stir in the house. — 
Susil had a wash with the wate, brought for him. 
Women were busy in the kitchen. People clustered. 
round the only one lantern of the house and there 
was a bigger crowd in the darkness. The nasty beg- - 
gar woman Jumni whom one found in tattered clothes _ 
during the day, now wearing the new sari and 
blouse, with her face radiant with a bride's smile, - 
was moving to and fro rhythmically! Susil was awe 
struck, so to say, at this nove] experience of В 
life and then he was seized by the fear of 1 1 
handbag in the commotion. So, after the was 
kept his handbag with him and entered the r 
aliotted for his stay. There were whispering vi 
all around for this was the first time tha 
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rustic people had a respectable city-dweller in 























eetmeats and asked her to distribute them among 
the. people there. 


Noticing a black small box inside the bag Jumni 
Was curious to know what contained. 


: “Oh, that's my grandma's 
A pair of gold ear-rings, 
bangles". 


present to my wife. 
& necklace and two 


With open-mouthed wonder she pleaded: “Please 
allow me, sir, to have a look at them." Susil found 
mo reason to suspect the woman. But the moment 
he opened the box she said, “Please let me wear 
these ornaments. I will return them, of course", 


A fantastic request, surely. Susil kept mum. 
Jumni thurst her unshapely fingers inside the hand- 
bag and took out the ornaments from the tiny box. 
Then putting them on one by one she left the room. 
For full one hour she was nowhere to be seen. 
Susil was speechless. 


ud 


à The meal served to Susil consisted of boiled rice, 
eggs and some vegetables. What more and what 
better could be expected in a farmer's hut at such à 
late hour of the night! Hungry Susil ate to his heart’s 
content. He washed his hand and came back to his 
room where on a wooden plank an apology of a bed 
- was arranged for him. To him it seemed clear that 


Jumni prepared the ground and must have told 
these people all kinds of possible and 


Ampossible stories. They must have , 
swallowed also her talks about her 
prestige, influence, good  mannerliness 


and things like. She looked quite happy. 

Her beaming face, enchanting look, spark- 

ling ornaments and gorgeous attire had the 

effect of almost overpowering these people 

and cast a sort of hypnotic spell upon them till a 
very late hour of the night. 


- It was a life of one solitary beautiful night when 


тпапу of the secret desires of this wretched woman's 
heart were being realised. It appeared she was not 
thet dissolute woman discarded by society. 

_ She definitely looked quite a different type. 
~ The people around her did not find it easy 
М to persuade themselves to believe that she 
. was an honest woman for they had known 

| her for a long time now as one leading а 
shameful life and going from village to 

_ Village asking for favour. She kept the 

- people awake practically for the whole night 
by constantly fanning up, as it were, the 
dying fire. At last when they ‘elt sleepy 
She took leave of them and entered the room 
with the dim light, ; 

Yes, the light of the lamp was dim апа 

. she thought Susil was enjoying sound sleep ` 

on the improvised bed.  Noiseless]y she 


[n opened theswindow. The handbag was there. 
_ Opening it she put back the ornaments she - 
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was wearing one by one inside the black box, She 
took her own rags with which -he started cleaning 
Susil’s mud-besmirched shoes, ' 3 


Quietly again did she open the door of the room 


and said to herself: Let the cool wind gently touch 
the perspiring forehead of the strange prince. Yes, . 


nobody is awake now, the night is nearing the end. 
What, if she cannot overcome her temptation for à 
moment! So, she walked closer to the bed and 
lowered her head on the sleepy, .young, charming 
.prince of her dreams. With wistful eyes she kept on 
looking at the glorious youthfulness of the face in 
insuffücient light. Here is a man quite different from 
others with whom she used to come in daily contact, | 
one much above the ordinary run of people. But { 
who knows here that the relationship of the two rests 

on bluff and dishonesty. 


At once she turned her face and began to hate 
herself. The flashes of her eyes at the moment Н 
resembled the lightning in the sky and then like a 
shower of rain unfettered tears rolled down her 
cheeks which seemed to deluge the universe. 


How long she was in that state she did not know. 
Then she came out and stood on the verandah. She 
rubbed her eyes and desperately struggled to control 
















she walked closer to the 
bed and lowered her head 


on the sleepy young charm- 


ing prince of her dreams, = | > 
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_ the unruly tears. 
the dawn. 

~ With the signs of daybreak becoming clearer 
Jummi went back to the room. She softly called 
Susil: *Sir, it is time to get up. ‘Wake up, please. 
Without delay we have to start.” 


Rising from his bed Susil rubbed his eyes and’ 
looking round said. “Yes, we may go now but isn’t 
it yet too dark outside?” 


“No, sir, it is not. I will accompany you. Please 
come out. I will carry the bag. You can see I have 
already put back the ornaments inside it. But, one 
thing, sir, before we leave this place. Give me at 
‘least four rupees for payment as the boarding charge 
for the night. Very poor are these people. Why 
‘should you accept their favour? You are out to spend 
money.” ‘ 


"That's right!” — Susil paid off the amount 
from his moneybag. 


Jumni went out, roused a woman from sleep in 
another hut on the other side of the yard, and 
pressed the money in her palm, asking her to buy 
few knick-knacks of her choice for her children. “Eh, 
we shall be now going away, dear,” she told her. 


— The woman came out to watch them leaving. 
The dim lantern was there. Jumni flashed a winsome 
glance at the woman and turning to Susil said, “Now 
let us make a move, sir.” The woman greeted them 
with a genial smile. 


Walking at a quick pace they crossed a 
field here and another there and vanished out of sight 


of the sleeping village which was left behind. The 
last traces of darkness were fast disappearing, the 
sky became clearer—with the reappearance of day- 
light people were seen coming out one by one. In 
the house that gave them shelter overnight the 
villagefolk assembled to listen to the night’s fairy 
tale. Their curiosity was heightened by the fact 
that they all knew the type of woman that Jumni 
was, 


But the two interesting persons round which the 
` stories were being woven were now far away from 
the scene. Susil and Jumni had trekked about six 
. miles in three hours. Not far ahead the ‘Shiva’ 
temple, the great banyan tree and the riverside of 
village Samta became recognisable. It was possible 
even to have a side-view of the house of the 
_ Chowdhurys, Susil’s destination. Susil walked on. 
вш before he meets his people he must adjust his 
© dress, irim his hairs and wear the cleanned-up pair 
. of shoes. 
> ) Plunged іп thoughts Jumni was walking behind 
him. She was now thinking of taking Susil’s leave 
to go her own way. She may try to secure a job in 
а rice-mill, 


Susil stopped near the river bank and turned 
back to Jumni. The thought of bidding good-bye 
to her made him sad. He might be immeasurably 
happy if Jumni agreed to accept at least a reward 


as a token of his gratefulness.  . 


The darkness was deepest before 


à experiences of his journey to his — 


no, not the whole of it. It wil not be wise to n? 
it in details. 

Jumni came up to him after crossing the be 
grove. In the meantime had once again put on 
filthy tattered rags. 

“Ah, what have you done, 
the rags!” 

“Why not, ? It is mine. Please give me 
minutes’ time, sir. I will wash your wife's clo 
They wil quickly dry up in the air. І am returnin; 
them. You have been so kind to me." 

“Nonsense! You have no greed, I know. Thes 
clothes are yours. I don't want to have them be 
*But how can I aecept your wife's things?" 
“Ah, you make me laugh, Jumni! These Clo 
are newly purchased. She knows nothing about 
Please, don’t object. Believe me, it will be a ig 


of sincere regret if you do not accept anything 
it may give y 


me. Do take this ten-rupee note, 


Jumni broke into fury. “Why this attempt 
relieve me of my misery with a reward? ‘True, уо! 
are rich people and you are disposed to make a 5 
of your wealth in this fashion!" She said this in © 
firm tone. 


Susil was not at all prepared for it. He w 
taken aback and replied apologetically, “I am stu 
Im wrong. Don’t mind it please." 


Jumni cooled off ina moment and said fas 
heavy voice, “If you like, I may take the clot 
Now let us part. Yonder is the house where you 
to go. And this is the way to reach there." А 

Susil раде goodbye to her, saying, "Thank уо 
so much, Jumni. I shall be indebted to you for à 
the service you rendered me." He moved on. 

Jumni seated herself on the grass and toyed w 
the skirt of her cloth absent mindedly. She 
neither happy nor joyous. A mysterious g 
settled on her face. 


In the midst of great rejoicings three full û 
were spent in the father-in-law’s place. On 
fourth day the son-in-law, the daughter of 
house, and their new-born baby accompanied 
servants and an escort embarked on a boat in i 
river. Gorgeously dressed and shining in 
ornaments the daughter of the Chowdhury fami 
with her husband was leaving for Calcutta. 
villagers assembled on the river bank to see 
off. Eyes of the family members were heavy 
tears. Some of them were sobbing. 


. When the boat proceeded a little distan 


. found a good number of people collected at a 


near the river bank. Immediately the escort 
out: Good God! What a sight! Most unlucky. Б 
look at, sir.” 
Eager to know what had happened, Susil ) 
“Tell me what is the fuss about?” 
“Nothing much. That notorious witch Eo 
drowned herself! God bless us." i 
Susil stared at the man's face. With a sardi 


smile he remarked: “She was a trotter, a man-h 
always robed in lovely clothes! There you see jack 
merry with her corpse. A good hearty feast for 
animals! Ha, ha, ha, Wale se eene 


Susil lowered his face. Yes, it is the e 
very bad story. Jumni possibly knew J 


Her face radiated a soft sm le 
Jumni? Again with 
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_ INDIAN АВТ AND ITS DYNAMIC ASPECTS 


ed from Page 194) 


art-life of a nation owing to unavoidable internal 
bles in the nature of both political and natural 
jurbances, but the underlying spirit of her creative 
tion could not be destroyed altogether. In lite- 


e as well, we find the same historic fact, The 


of the great mediaeval Sanskrit literature of 
dia has been followed by a period of. stagnation 
ked by prolonged dearth of true genius up to the 
sent age. A great genius like Poet Rabindranath 
ore brought in a new era but not away from 
la's cultural tradition. The persistence of this 
adition through the changes of time and place is 


eed an indisputable proof of her cultural vitality. . 


is in Poet Tagore's work that we get the delicate 
oma of indigenous sraka-chandana (joss-stick 
| sandal) and not the strong oppressive foreign- 
de scent and powder. 


There has been unity in the diversity of culture 
over the world. A creative genius wherever he is 
rn, receives world recognition without exception. 
e are none so blind who fail to admire the 
aintings of the Vatican, Louvre, Ajanta, Ногіојі 
a and Nankin in spite of being their belonging 
different nationalities, 


PICASSO AND TAGORE 


However laudable the idea may be, it is un- 
kable that internationalism in fine art can be 
ited in an artificial manner. Picasso might have 
ned a vista for quick production of fine art in an 
horthodox manner, but it is not the quantity but 


quality of masterpieces of intrinsic value . that 

id be sought. Commercial outlook for the sake 

| quick production is very much derogatory to the 

ze and dynamic character of fine art (‘lalita- 

. In an article written by George Keyt that 

eared in the Illustrated Weekly of India (July, 17, 

80 P. 42) it was stated that Picasso was the foun- 

т of the neo-primitive art. When asked by his 

nd, “what is the future of European art?” he 
nediately said “no future.” 


These reactionery critics could put weight on 
argument as Poet Tagore in his advanced 
took up futurist type of painting, utilising 
herism of a German artist Kubin and also dec- 
war against the traditionalist types of work in 
following manner: “I strongly urge our artists 
nently to deny their obligation carefully to pro- 
Something that can be labelled as Indian art 
ding to some old world mannerism. Let them 
y refuse to be branded into a pen of branded 
” This shows how by accepting mannerism of 
rn western art one can easily become an artist 
se days. Tagore therefore pointed to the techni- 
Shortcuts by his own examples and actually lost 
of the soul of India which permeated all cul- 
activities including his own poetica] works. He 
this way had encouraged ‘hobby’ for all. 


у WHAT IS TRUE ART 


Furthermore, it would make one ponder after 
g Professor Pitirim A. Sorokin’s book 
struction of Humanity" (P. 114) regarding the 
value óf modern European art. He said. 
“Medieval art was an articulation of the 
.. Christian Credo as the major premise of the 
. medievgl culture Such an art was the 
. most powerful force for ennobling the brother- 
. hood of humanity. The art of the period from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century 


esos 


adened its . - 


gical was portrayed by it. It remained a value- 
‘laden art, not yet divorced from religion, know- 
ledge or virtue. It ennobled the ignoble, beduti- 
fled the ugly, immortalized the mortals; educated 
inspired, purified, and uplifted man to the realm 
of great ideals. 


“But with the decline of the medieval art 
values, it began rapidly to develop its morbid 
inherent traits, growing progressively less crea- 
tive and more and more pathological, degrading, 
negetivistic, and incoherent. From the lofty 
height of medieval art and from the idealistic 
summits of the art of the fifteenth century, it 
descended into the muck of the social sewers, 

“In this role it has become a mere market 
commodity Degenarating in quality, it has 
attempted to compensate for this by quantity 
(‘the bigger, the better!) and incoherent diver- 
sity, by sensational ‘hits’ and stunning techni- 

The ‘cocktail-aesthetician, the true 
real art connoisseur; the newspaper reporter the 
competent art critic; technique for genius; 
— for creativity; market ‘hits’ for lasting 
values." —“ 


Professor Sorokin spoke out truth in an un- 
restricted manner which might have sound uncharit- 
able to the modern artists and critics. Sometimes 
such truth may not be rightly conceived to bias and 
prejudice. The obvious fact, however, is that if our 
artists follow Picasso's school, they will be degene- 
rated and deprived of “sattvic” joy of creation. 


SCIENCE AND ART 


We also wrongly compare the scientific achieve- 
ments of our time with those of art. The secret of 
science cannot be restricted to a particular nation. 
Science would be accepted internationally. Mecha- 
nised industries had increased leisures by reducing 
working hours and also increased possibilities -for 
acquaring wealth, quick transit and other useful 
amenities. There is no time for serious aesthetic 
thinking in this atomic age and the age of cold war. 
The demand for painting has been restricted to house 
decoration. Picasso of course came at this opportune 
moment to liberate artists from serious aesthetic 
creation and to meet the demand of such house deco- 
ration. There are no buyers for original value-laden 
works these days anywhere. This also accounts for 
the downfall of fine art in India and the world. Mo- 
dern art has no standing value and would pass out 
with the changing fashions of the day. Science may 
one day lead to destruction of this world, but art of 
real value would endure to the lasting peace and 
happiness for mankind, 


THE CREATIVE ARTIST 


A true artist always creates. His creative talents 
create new sources of delight. He would never be a- 
slave of Picasso or Ajanta. He would have no fear 
from the critics or loss of his patrons. Finally, we 
could only profitably quote what Dr. Radhakrishnan 
said. He said, 

“Greatest works of art, literature, science 
and technology are not products of syndicates, 
committees and corporations but are dme to in- 
dividuals who sought solitude and concentra- 
tion.” я 

In other words, creative works cannot be regi- 
mented to a pattern for the sake of a change from 
the traditional methods. We must allow practising 
artists to choose their respective mediums of ех- 
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F you are an excessively shy man 
or, for that matter, woman, you 
are in for trouble in life! Not to 
speak of the tortures you must 
nave endured in your ‘happy’ 
school - days from those bullies 
and rough-necks in your school, 
who laughed at your face, your 
walking, your shy manners, your 

exaggerated notions of your father’s position, your 

mother’s wealth, and the big guns you then thought 
X you were going to turn out in life one day! 





Poor Reghu was one like you—if you ever belonged 
to the shy class. School was hell to him, even in 
spite of his extreme intelligence and good looks. 
Though these virtues couldn’t secure a job for him, 
they certainly could attract beautiful swan-necked 
girls to him, especially if they were delicate. That 
was how Meena took pity on him, while his curly 
hair, a few strands of which had a way of falling 
over his fine forehead whenever he laughed, was a 
thing which stirred her very soul and evoked visions 
of beauty in her. 


ih Her eyes were long and dark-like those of the 
beauties you see in the Ajanta frescos—and she had 
a mass of black hair like big dark clouds when they 
could no more hold the rain in them, a faultless 
complexion, and that elusive charm which could 
cause the uninitiated to take her — 
for a creature who writes poetry 
without her parent’s knowledge 
when all the lights are out! But 
she was nothing of the sort; she 
was a thoroughly practical woman 
who knew how to ‘nurse’ a husband, 
especially if he was young and 
shy inclined to write poetry! She 
thought she knew how to cure her 
Reghu’s shyness and make a man 
of him. And within six months 
M after their marriage she got him a 
| job in а bank, through her uncle 
who was cashier in a big bank 
and therefore knew all the big 
depositors who count; besides, he 
was no small hand in the art of 
wire-pulling. 
As a bank clerk Reghu 
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hand - working; and the agent was pleased 
with him. But he thought Reghu too sensitive and 
shy; for it never escaped his notice that the whole 
bank staff were having their time of life at the 
expense of poor Reghu! The worst torments came 
from that young, unmarried, flashy new typist 
who—God knows  why!—bitterly resented Reghu's 
good looks and intelligence. As though poor Reghu 
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had committed a big sin in not having thought of | 
consulting her before he got married! But what could | 
the agent do about it? Не remembered a present he б i 

4 





God knows why the young, B 
unmarried, flashy «ew RPE 
typist resented 8. 

















received on his marriage day, a beautiful copy 


f how to get more friends and keep them. The 
agent certainly liked the binding; but where could he 

et the time to look into the inside of it? For he was 
no fool, and he wanted to make full use of the short 
period of courtship and honeymoon available to him 
before the worries of married life would be descend- 
ing on his head. 


So he made a present of it to his shy clerk. "Read 
- it Reghu! It'll do you a world of good!" the tall, 
handsome agent advised him. Reghu received the 
| present, blushing all over like a shy girl in the 
marriage pandal. 

. The book opened Reghu's eyes. He saw a new 
world, a world of beauty and love and mutual help! 
Grand! After all it was easy to make friends and 
friendship was a great asset, and why should he lose 
all this wealth, specially when it could be acquired 

ithout any investment on his part, Hr carefully 

Studied all the suggestions, advices and methods 
contained in the great Book, which he now prized 
ike a rare treasure. For some reason he kept it a 


aving and unweaving plans to acquire friends 
very next morning. 


— His first catch was a rickshaw-puller. He was 

-eomplexioned young fellow who believed in 

-line moustache and long side whiskers which, 

n, could largely make up for the man-made 1lls 

and stand nim in good stead when customers 

were few and his young wife complained of no rice in 
ا‎ “Hallo, old chap!” Reghu greeted the 
puller. 


— “Want my rickshaw, sir?" asked the man, alert 

and ger for the chance of a run. "Where to, sir?" 

"No, no! Not just now!" Reghu backed out. “I 

ays walk to the bank, you know. But I couldn't 

of passing you without wishing you good luck 

and bumper, business today!" He switched on another 

“beaming smile, and then quickly walked off. For a 

moment, the rickshaw man stood staring, perplexed. 

"Then he burst out laughing. “Yes, oh yes, quite mad!” 
He solved*the riddle, with evident satisfaction. 

Reghu however had now covered enough distance 

to be beyond the reach of the jeering of the puller, 

and had alitady й 055% doubtful catch—a tall, 
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gaunt-looking dark beggar standing against a wall 
and drawing the attention of all pedestrians in his 
whining, half-mocking tone, to their duty to the 
scum of the earth like himself and their reward for 
the same—in Heaven of course! A deep knife-wound 
had scarred the whole length of the right side of his 
face and, for all his plaintive and whining tone, his 
eyes were menace-looking! Even Reghu's zeal was 
damped for the moment; nevertheless, he bestowed 
a smile and a small nod of his head on the fellow, 
before he hurried on to the bank. He had not a 
single nàye paise to give away. The disappointed 
begger uttered a volley of curses and abuses, baring 
his great yellow teeth, and then waved Reghu out 
of existence! 


Reghu had little time to stop and make friends 
with any more on the street. He was now rather 
late for the bank and so, very reluctantly, he had 
to give up a well-dressed salesman with a leather bag 
in his hand coming up in his direction. As he entered 
the bank building he was panting from his rapid 
walking. As usual, the other clerks did not greet 
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for а moment the  rickshaw тап stood 
staring, perplexed, then he burst out laughing, 
“yes, oh yes, quite таа!” 


him and hardly turned in his direction. But Reghu 
didn't mind; he was a different man today. How 
could the poor fellows around him know that a new 
Reghu had emerged from his old shell? How could 
they know the new hope and self-assurance in him ? 
As he took his own seat and arranged his books and 
papers on his counter he switched on the torchlight 
of his smiles and turned it right and left in the direc- 
tion of the entire staff. The ledger clerk on his right 
coughed and smothered a laugh, while he nudged 
the bill-collector standing by his side. The girl 
typist could hardly suppress her giggle, and the 
peons discreetly retired to convenient corners to 
hide their comments! ` 

When in the late afternoon he left the bank and 
walked back to his modest residence he was still 
happy and fully determined to work out his new- 
found mission of acquiring friends. With almost the 
zeal of a religious fanatic he looked right and left 
for a chance. Suddenly his eyes fell on a new name- 


board: UPTODATE PRINTING HOUSE. A fading 





beau struggling with the. rayages of her middle age 
[ ding in the doorway, evidently looking 
¥ customers for her none too prosperous business. 
ghu remembered that in the past he had often 
this board, but the wretched thing had meant 
hing to him then and he had not paid the slight- 
est attention. But today both the board and the 
owner of it appeared to him in a new light. He 
strode up to the woman, smiling the right way 
suggested in the book when you encounter a new 
friend. 


“You know", he said to the fading beauty, "I've 
often thought of visiting your place and-er-making 
your-er-acquaintance." ' 

“Yes, yes," the press owner smiled. “Thank you. 
Anything to print?" 

“Yes,” said Reghu. weakly, stil propping up 
his smile on his lips, but wondering in his heart 
how on earth he could now carry on the conversa- 
tion further! He knew nothing about printing and 
printed matter. The woman noticed his pallor; his 
diffidence and nervous manners puzzled her. 

“Perhaps you want letter heads for personal use, 
or is it invitation cards, sir, or...” she suggested and 
prompted. That considerably helped Reghu. “Yes, 
yes, some letter heads,’ he panted out. He despe- 
rately clung to letter heads! “I wonder how much 
itll all cost,” he said, more to hide his embarrassment 
than to know the cost. 

“Please tell me the number of sheets you require 
and the size, and I'll work out the cost immediately,” 
the woman said. “You want to have them made into 
pads or only in loose sheets?” 

“Yes, yes, anything you say! Anything you 
suggest will suit me!” said Reghu without any clear 
understanding of the woman's business talk. "I'll 
come back on another occasion—a few days later. 
But, you see. I am quite happy to have made your 
acquaintance. That is the great thing. Friendship 
is what counts really! Don't you agree with me?” 

“Of course! Of course!” the woman readily 
agreed, but all the while asking herself whether she’d 
‘only wasted her time with a pure crank! 

“In any case a queer bird!” she thought, without 
quite deciding the point and giving Reghu the benefit 
of doubt. 

During the next few days he found his soul 
expanding in happiness; and he dashed about for 
new friends. He visited the beach, where in the 
evenings he saw well-dressed men and women loiter- 
ing about or taking long walks. But most of them 
looked silent as though labouring under hidden griefs 
locked up in their hearts! But how would Reghu 
open their hearts, draw out their secrets, win their 
friendship and make them happy with the sunlight 
of his own friendship? He made two or three friends 


` "there. 


In the course of the next few days he visited 
busy bus stands, boat jetties, port sides, where he 
Saw crowds always in a hurry, coming and going with 
drawn taut faces. They had no time to stop and talk 
to him, as though they were all rushing, with their 
mouths closed, into some inescapable, pre-destined 
doom of their own! Why couldn’t they all stop and 
-talk and make friends with one another? If only 
they did, they would find themselves infinitely 
happy! Such small things in life had the power of 
making man happy on earth. Though Reghu’s 
harvest in all these places was poor the grand total 
amounted to four men who responded to his approach, 
reciprocated his warm. feelings and resigned them- 
selves to his sincere friendship. 

Meena saw the glow in Reghu's eyes and an 
etherial happiness shining in his thin pale face. He 
- was hiding from her some secret which seemed to 
HE the sort lovers could feel 


Reghu strode wp to the fading beauty, | 

smiling the right way as suggested im 

the book when you meet a new friend. 
and fanatics—and sometimes even fools—are capable 
of the same thrill of joy was beyond her Аза _ 
woman, she had her own doubts, but she should 3 b 
wait for definite , proofs. 


She had not to wait for tong. The secret flopped, 
as it were right into her very lap, one evening, Heg 
husband had just come home from the bank and was 
having a wash, when there came a knock at the 
front door. Reghu came running to the door and 
found a smiling, shy-looking youth hesitating with | 
an apologetic look. 1 

"Remember me, mister?" he asked shyly. 

Reghu did not remember him at all; but how 
could he say that! : 

“Of course I do!" he said. “It is very kind of 
you to call.” ч 

He had not the faintest notion where on earth 
he had seen the fellow. But he must certainly have 
come across the chap somewhere, and caught him 
in his net; and so he called him in and seated him 
in the only other chair in the house. “Won’t you — 
have a сир of tea?" asked Reghu rather thought- 
lessly, as it turned out. 

“Tea?” said the friend. “Well, I don't mind, if 
it's no trouble to you." л 

“Trouble about а cup of tea?" laughed Reghu. - 
“What an idea?" He laughed again to hide the agony ү 
he knew should await him before the presiding  - 
deity of his kitchen! “Please make yourself com- 
fortable”, said Reghu. “ГІ be back in a minute.” And 
he vanished into the kitchen. 

"I have a friend, Meena!” pleaded Reghu. “He 
needs only a cup of tea." 

«І have no extra cup of tea," said his wife. “I’ve 
taken mine, and now there’s Only yours left.” 

Reghu took his cup of tea and —— it to his 
unknown friend. 

"Wnhat about you?" asked the friend, воне 


*Why don't you take one?" 


“Me? Why, I've hadetwo already." 
“So you are ‘at lover of tea? 









whole cup 
plainly indi- 


wént into the kitchen, himself to drink at least 
& cup of cold water ! 

+ Have опе more glass of water!" said 
Meena. "You'l certainly need it before your 
friend will consent to leave you." Poor Reghu 
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accommodate his friends who showed a singular 
knack of arriving at very inconvenient hours ! 
He only prayed that his friends would not 
descend on him too soon and in too thick 
- numbers to spoil matters before he got time to 
take his wife into his confidence ! : 

' Late that night when both husband and wife 
were already in their bed, there came a loud 
knock at the door. “Oh, my God !” cried Meena. 
“They won't leave you! They wont!" And she 
turned to the wall in her despair. Reghu jumped out 


of his bed and rushed to the door, 


“Surely you remember me!” said a voice from 
the doorstep, trying to make itself sweet and in- 
- gratiating but which somehow sounded only harsh 
- and gruff. The owner of that voice was a short, fatty, 
middle-aged man standing in the dark with a canvas 
bag in his hand. He was dressed shabbily; and to 
- look at his wild, dishevelled hair and thick-grown 
beard, you'd think that he was coming from a land 
Of Barbers’ Strike! Reghu couldn't know the man 
from Adam, but he put on a brave face and said: 
“Yes, of course! yes!” 
" "That day at the bus stand, when it was rain- 

Ang?" the visitor reminded him. “You came under 
y umbrella talking about friendship....... * 

"Yes, at the bus stand, when raining, yes", Reghu 
aithfully echoed, 


"Yes, see, I'd promised to look you up whenever 
returned to the town," the shabby-looking, never- 
‘Shaved man explained. "I thought of taking a 
room in a hotel, but I know how terribly hurt you'd 
| feel if I did anything of the sort, specially when you 
— - have a house of your own here |" 

+ "Only a rented one," corrected Reghu, to be 
- thoroughly honest with one's friend even in such 
- small matters. That was one of the special warnings 
in the Book. The man continued his talk ; but Reghu 
—was not attending—his mind was already grappling 
with some quite small but very practical matters of 
— hospitality: how about giving the man something to 
— eat? What'd Meena say? Had she anything at all 
— jn the house to offer him? But now luck favoured 
^ him. The man wanted nothing; he had already had 
_ his grub. "I only came in the night here," he said, 
^ “to enjoy a chat with you.” Reghu looked at the 
| clock. Twelve o'clock. + Midnight! He scratched his 
- Peck, then all his fingers felt the need of rubbing 
- his forehead ; he feared he was going to sweat. But 

-. Who was there to notice his agony? “You don't mind 
' spending an hour or two with me?” the man con- 
-.. tinued. “í like interesting talk, and your talk that 
. day interested me very much!" What was Reghu 
| to say to this? His mind went off to consult the 
. great Bpok,* which was clear? on the point—“assume 
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“you can sit up the whole night with him," cried 
Meena. “even sleep with him if you like but don’t 
ask me for any bedding for him—lI’ve none to spare !^ 


modesty.” So he replied with a thin smile, “I’m 80 
glad you didn’t find my talk dull.” 

The guest lifted his double-thick dark eyebrows 
in surprise. “Not dull!” he exclaimed. “What a 
talk! I thought in you I'd discovered a conversa- 
tional genius, not to speak of a real friend !” 


Reghu couldn’t honestly deny within himself that 
he was rather pleased with the compliment; but the 
thought of having to spend two or three full hours 
with the man talking, damped that pleasure. How- 
ever, resigning himself to the inevitable, he said to 
the guest: “ГІ first arrange some bedding for you." 
He went to Meena’s bedside ; stood there for a minute 
like a penitent sinner, before he could bring himself 
to break the news to her. 


“You can go and sit up the whole night with 
him,” she said. “Even sleep with him if you like, I 
am not bothered; but don’t ask me for any bedding 
for him—I've none to spare!” 


Reghu came back dejected; but consoled himself 
that Providence wouldn’t fail to show him a way out. 
He sat and talked with his guest for an hour. The 
man, for all his small stature and uncut hair, was 
a tireless talker. He talked mostly about the glory 
of friendship, but soon branched off into the wider 
fields of international friction, his own solution for 
the cold war; and then of the wonders of modern 
Science and the rocket to the moon, of thermo-nuclear 
devastation awaiting us all, and so on....... But 
when he came to problems nearer home, like the first 
Communist Government in Kerala, the hidden cause 
of bank crashes, the really big guns in the Congress, 
the guns that should not matter in the Congress, 
Reghu found some courage and said, “But surely 
you'd want some sleep now! It’s half past two 
already !” 

"Yes, said the guest, 
his talk, “but not before a 


ther reluctant to stop 
But don’t 
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before he had time to protest, the man had taken 
Reghu by the arm and dragged him out into the 
street, And poor Reghu could only think of the fate 
| of all martyrs who lived for great ideals but who 
` had to wear crowns of thorns and bleed their hearts 
_out to give man happiness on earth! 
^^ .Wnen the man finally released him, it was 
` already past four o’clock! The thought of going home 
so late and facing Meena chilled him to his very 
bones! “Better not face her at all!" he said to 
himself. He strolled about the deserted streets in the 
chill of early morning and feeling more and more 
unsure of himself. The dark shadows of the trees 
on the roadside threw grotesque shapes and figures 
on the way, and strangely enough, they appeared 
to him very much like the doubts and misgivings 
haunting his own soul! Had he made a mistake 
after all? Was it possible that the Book had 
“Courage ! Courage! 
Give me courage !" he cried to his dear soul, And 
like a lean monk casting out the devils of tempta- 
tion from hím, Reghu brushed aside the ghosts of 
hi: own doubts and misgivings and sought refuge 
in the martyr's crown of thorns that must be 
endured before the final day of glory ! 
After waiting a few days for her letter-head - 
« client, the press woman decided to try her chance 
by going to his residence, Reghu was in the bank; 80 
it was Meena who received the visitor who briefly 
explained the purpose of her call. Meena studied 
the youngish-looking woman, noted her cheap make- 
up, the coarse powder that daubed her cheeks, neck, 
thing ^am and she thought she understood every- 


“Во my husband is your friend and has been 
visiting your place?” Meena said icily to the woman. 

The press woman winced! “No,” she tried to 
clear Meena’s suspicions. “Не came to me only once; 
and I found him quite courteous and nice. He had 
something to print.” 


“Something to print?” Meena tried to laugh. 
"As if I have to learn from you about my husband 
and his requirements! And you had not even the 
patience to wait for his coming to you—you had to 
eome to hunt him up here! This is a respectable 
house, I tell you, and none of your 

“You must excuse me,” the press woman said, 
completely taken aback by the unexpected rudeness 
of the attack on her. “I can assure you, it was only 
for the printing he’d promised that I came.” 

“Printing indeed!” sneered Meena. “Why can’t 
you think of a better excuse? You aren’t even 
clever! Look here,” she fated the woman, “what 
prevents you from hunting for bachelors? Why 
should you covet other women’s husbands? But of 
course,” Meena continued with biting scorn, “one 

. can’t expect either decency or sense from your sort !” 

The visitor grew worse than pale; something of 
the pallor that creeps into the dead came on her. 
But smarting under the insult, she made a desperate 
‘effort at survival and shot a retort: “You think you 
have a right to insult people just because you are 

- standing under your own roof? Come out into the 
- open, and I shall teach you some manners... Ut 

“Leave my house at once!” shouted Meena at 
the top of her voice. 

The woman left without another word, and 
Meena shut the door on her with a great bang. 

Reghu was a. very sensitive plant. He would 
have put up with all his suffering, and even more, 
if only he was quite sure that the light in his soul 
was still burning bright. But his moods of depres- 
sion increased ; he had serious doubts of the sound- 
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_ mess of his philosophy of friendship. As to the · 
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she, took а step nearer and looking straight in his 


face shouted, “tell your wife that if ever she 
show her face outside her home, there 


one waiting ready to beat her with shoes !” E. 


practical fruits he had expected, there were nO) 

he had only loss of time, expenses beyond his méa 
worries! Endless worries! He was getting thoroug s 
ly disillusioned! Large rents appeared in his philo- - 
sophy of Life—in the philosophy of HOW TO GET - 
MORE FRIENDS AND KEEP THEM! As big holes _ 
must always appear in any philosophy if you take _ 
it all too seriously and practise it in your life, These - 
things, Reghu now realised, are good only to preach _ 
=for the benefit of others, and the salvation of thai 
vague, never-seen, never-existing mirage of a grand 
totality called the Worid ! 


With reflections such as these Reghu was working 
in the bank, when the peon came up to 1 
said: “A lady is waiting outside for you, sir. She 
insists on seeing you at once, sir.” J 

Could it be Meena? wondered Reghu. But his 
wife had never come to the bank for him all th 
years. He put down his pen and hurried down 
meet the visitor. It was only the press woman, - 


“Oh, it's youl” exclaimed Reghu, trying to briny 
up into his face the remnants of whatever capacity | 
still left in him for smiling. But it was not the same - 
former obliging press owner he saw now! She looked 
him up and down with fury in her face and fire i1 
her eyes! “So you think you can put on the g 
of a crank and try your silly tricks on people? A 
very nice pastime, I may tell you !” she hissed at him. 
“I can excuse you, however—if you are a crank, p 
and genuine.” She took a step nearer, and looki 
straight in his face, shouted: “But not that hu 
you keep in your house as your wife! Tell her f 
me that if ever she dare show her face outside 


i home, there is one waiting ready to beat her 


shoes !” 


She was gone ; and Reghu stood in the middle 
the street as though turned into a pillar of 
Hearing the shouts of the woman, a 
collected around Reghu, as crowds al 
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` returning the book to the agent (which he had 
|. presented Reghu) Reghu burst out, “you, sir, Pa 
taken you for a good man; but now I know you ! 
you are the leader of the conspiracy !” 


around almost nothing. The other clerks of the bank, 
some customers, and all the peons came running in 


front of the bank to watch the scene. The girl 
typist, however, couldn’t keep her mouth shut. “What 
scandal, and in front of the bank too!” she said 
Sickeningly. “Не thinks his.vain airs and good looks 
can always save him! Served him right !” 


Жы God alone knows how Reghu managed to get back 
` to the bank and his counter. He sat there deathly 

= pale. No one uttered a word. It was again the 
typist who broke the silence around. Reghu heard 
her whispering to the clerks: “Why not we too give 
him a present? Our agent gave him a book; but 
we can give him something nice for curing his 
lunacy !” Reghu bit his lips! Then he rose up; 
took out from the drawer of his counter the agent’s 
present, and walked straight into his room. 

$ "Well, Reghu ?” said the young agent in uncer- 

tain voice. 

A Reghu did not reply, but only stood staring at 
the agent. Then suddenly he burst out: “You, sir, 
I'd taken you for a good man; but now I know you! 
Хоп ате the leader of this conspiracy !" 

The shocked and perplexed agent could only sit 

_ blinking for a time, before he answered: “I don't 

understand you, Reghu—what conspiracy? What is 
hurting you ?” 


“You can hurt me no more, sir!” retorted 
Reghu, his face livid with dark anger. “Neither you 
mor any other of your gang! I have come to return 
you your present !” And before the agent could open 

his mouth again, Reghu flung the book at him, with 
ёа violence that was surprising in one of Reghu’s 
. slender frame and shy manner! The book just 

missed the agent's head, but hit a tumbler of water 
standing on a side table. It fell down with a crash, 
. all the water flowing on the carpeted floor and wetting 
the bank books and papers lying about. 
xd “О Reghu !" small cry trembled 


on the p. 


lips of the agent, who sat frozen with fear and 
amazement, stunned by the purprise attack ! 
"What have you done ?" he now cried aloud. 
All the clerks left their counter and ran in. 
The peons tried to bind Reghu’s hands and 
remove him from the room, But he tore his 
hands off from them and rushed out ‘like a 
maniac; ran down the staircase two, 
steps at a time and eScaped into the street, 


- When he reached home he was surprised to 
find that all fear had left : im. He had got his full 
measure of revenge! Now peace seemed to settle on 
him; he felt within him an inner strength he nad 
never before known in his life. Of course he had 
lost his job for ever; and he had better explain the 
position immediately to his wife. But when he went 
into her room he stood still, speechless. His wife 
was packing ! 

“What are you doing, Meena ?" 

"Can't you see what I am doing? I am packing . 

my things to go home—to my father.” 

“Why, Meena ? Are you leaving me ?" 

“If I leave you, you'll have plenty of friends 
to take care of you! I've nad enough of your 
friends! I am leaving!” she said with cool 
determination, Е 

“Oh, Meena! All that із over, There shall” 
be no more friends for me. There shall be only 
we two hereafter. Besides," he faltered for a 
moment, then quickly brought it out, “besides, 
I have lost my job !” 

Meena stopped her paking ! her hands fell 
to her sides like two dropping wings of a bird Shot | 
down from its flight overhead; and she sat staring at 
her husband as though he had suddenly knocked out 
the very bottom of her life! Then She rose and come 
close to him. 


“What do you mean?” she cried, her voice strained 
thin with fear and surprise. “Lost your job? How? 
I don't understand 


Reghu explained everything to her. Everything ! 
She heard him in silence ; then burst out into tears! 
“What shall we do now ?" she cried, tears streaming 
down her cheeks. 


“There'll be some way out, dear! Don’t cry, 
darling !” Reghu tried to pacify her. “I shall try to 
get another job.” 


She shook her head! “After losing the good one 
you already had? And they liked you, too, in the 
bank !” 

“No, there you’re wrong, Meena! It was all a 
conspiracy against me! They had plotted well. That 
book—it was just a trap!” The thought of the book 
suddenly made him mad with rage. He gnashed his 
teeth ! 


“Why couldn't you tell me about this book?” 
asked Meena. “Where was your need to hide it all 
from me? If you'd only told me before you started 
on your quixotic errand of friend-making," she said, 
between her sobs, “this would not have happened 
to us p J 

"I have learnt a lesson, Meena! Hereafter I am 
not going to trust anybody but you. I shall take your- 
advice alone, and you and me 

There was a knock at the door! 

"Please go and see who 1015!” said Meena. “Ask 
him to leave at once!” о... m fe ARS 

Reghu went and opened the door; and got some- 
thing of a shock! The agent of "his bank was 


standing on the doorstep! = © ДЫ, 
"Well, Reghu!!" said the agent in his kindest 
tone, “you never expected me to meet you here, I’m. 
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By LEENA NANDY, M.A., BT. 


HE position of the Hindu woman own, which places the woman on a level with the та! 
in the  post-renaissance period. and gives her an equal place in the family and 
considerably improved under the Society." 


impact of Western ideas and 
ideals and they came through the This equality of man and woman had a spiritual 
agency of the British rule in genesis. If men and women were spiritual monads 
India, This is a fact which can there could not be any inequality amongst them 
hardly be considered refutable. This was the fundamental thesis with us and our 
This rehabilitation of the position the Vodice and cu, Мапи mosaics Mo NE 
e ve a 
of the Hindu woman and the establishment of her To — the Tem NS M this arent awe 


arity claims with menfolk were good.omens no doubt X 
і * ы were nothing new to pem This improved Before the creation of this phenomenal universe th 
- Status of woman could not be characterised as foreign first-born Lord of all creatures divided his own self 


and imported from without. into two halves so that one half should be male and 
ME * The Hindu civilization placed woman on a high the other half female." 'This fundamental positio! 
8 ` pedestal and she was looked upon as God incarnate. of Manu helped him evolve a system which has been 
ven em MES is sometimes considered to be half- rightly considered as a “father” to the Justinian and 

male and half-female. This sense of equality of man Mosaic: Laws of the Old Testemalll This Vedic con- 


` Мапа woman amongst the Hindus is as old as the 
Himalayas. These are rare phenomena and this ception and its subsequent acceptance by later 


ри Бано a, рага in history. Louis rE thinkers were looked upon as the very foundation of 

ү ои Sod ч on t hie cim Hindu religion and ethies. ; | 
which was virtually à close approximation to woman Girls were given equal opportunities with boys 
worship. A from this feeling of worship he noted for education and work. In the Vedic age they were - 
absolute Ear man and woman in the Vedic given the Upanayana or initiation into Gayatri and _ 
ages. To quote his words: “What ! there is a civilis- Brahmacharya (celibacy and study). 
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of educated women; 


scriptures is unique as there is no other parallel of 
this profession of equality between man and woman 
in any other ancient scripture of the world. 


f "STATURE OF WOMEN IN VEDIC PERIOD 


This stature of the Hindu woman was not dwarfed 
in the later Vedic period. This period saw two types 
(1) Sadyodwahas and (2) 
'"Erahmavadinis. Sadyodwahas took to the study of 


- various scriptures, arts and sciences till they got 


married. Brahmavadinis never cared to marry and 
lived a life of celibacy. They studied, all their life. 
They made contribution to Hindu knowledge and 
wisdom. Thus we had women who became Vedic 
scholars, philosophers of renown, keen debators and 
brilliant teachers. 
names as, Gargi Vachaknavi, Vadana Pratitheyi and 
Sulabha-Maitreyi. In such an atmosphere of equality 
women in ancient India acquired knowledge and 
spiritual perfection. Saints and sages arose both 


` from men and women and this was possible for the 


high standard of the Hindu married life. We viewed 


marriage and family life as stages in the growth of. 
` soul towards perfection. Marriage did not mean self~. 


` gratification for us and as such we discarded 


 romantie view of marriage. Husband and wife Were 


spiritual partners and marriage was fulfiled in dis- 


—eipline and service, be that worldly or other-worldly. 


AS COMPOSERS OF VEDIC VERSES 


The Suktas of the Rig-veda speak of as many 
as twentyseven Brahmavadinis who composed some 


_ о? the verses of the earliest Veda. These dedicated 


` fives, it was only natural, would be in commune with 


the Highest. Our ancient history provides examples 
where married woman aspired for life immortal. The 
»Maitreyi-Yajnavalkya episode clearly articulates а 


deep yearning on the part of a Hindu woman for 
immortal spiritual life. This spiritual excellence and 
intellectual eminence of Indian womanhood was 
acknowledged and respected by the great Masters 
that India produced. 

The women were known not only for their 
scholarship and wisdom but also for their character. 
It may be surprising to many to know that when 


` the great philosopher Sankaracharya was discussing 


` Vedanta philosophy with Mandana Misra, the eminent 


_ wife of Mandana Misra, who acted as an umpire. She 
was a lady well versed in the scriptures and philo- 


: sophy. Even Sankaracharya and Mandana Misra had 


no hesitation in acknowledging her competence to sit 
in judgment over the excellence or otherwise of their 
contentions. This noble tradition of India gave us 
bands of Upadhyaya, Upadhyayi and Acharya who 


` must be distinguished from the wives of teachers, 
i popularly known as Upadhyayani or Acharyani. These 


women teachers in the post-Vedic period kept the 


E 3  fiag flying. 


AGE OF PURANAS AND EPICS 
The age of Puranas and Epies produced some 


- outstanding ascetic women. In the Ramayana we 
come across the names of Sramani and Sabari. The 


Mahabharata speaks of Sulabha and Siva and some 
other great ascetic womens This glorious tradition 
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We remember with reverence such. 


was smothered an rkened during the Smriti— 
Purana period (500 B.C.—600 A.D). The educational 
facilities were withdrawn, early marriage became a 
custom and marriage of girls became compulsory. 
Upanyana was denied to the fair sex. The later 
Smriti writers confirmed to this refusal to permit 
girls to take to Vedic studies. The post-Purana 
period (600-1800 A.D.) saw the rise of Bhakti cült and 
Hindu women saints again rose to great heights by 
adhering to this cult. Modern India was inspired by 
this long tradition and renascent Hinduism inspired 
women in its fold to be ‘true to their ancient ideals. 
The Hindu women responded splendidly and we had 
such great names in the ranks of Indian women as. 
Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother, Yogin-ma, Gouri-ma 
and Golap-ma. They had God-realisation and 
showed to the world at large that Indian women were 
capable of the Supreme realisation; Thus they 
deserved a place of equality with the menfolk and 
Young India was not slow to recognise it. That is 
why modern Brahma-Vadins are emerging from a 
complex Hindu pattern of life; `> 


- FRIENDS IN PLENTY 


(Continued from Page 208) 


sure, after all that’s happened in the bank! Now, I 
have come only to assure you that you have nothing 
to fear! After you left I found out all that they were 
doing to you in the oífice. You must have suffered 
enough! Iam very sorry. As for me, I am not in the 
least offended, and you have not lost your job. You 
can come right back to the bank on any day you 
please !” uL. 


Reghu did not reply. He stood just staring at the 
agent, rapidly growing paler and paler, till all colour 
had left his face and there was now only the mad 
glow of à wild man's look in his eyes which were 
riveted upon the poor agent, who was himself growing 
nervous and uneasy! But for all that, some part of 
Reghu’s brain was working and warning him: 
“Beware! This’s but a ruse to get you back into the 
bank! And. once you enter there, you know.......” 
And suddenly the fate of all escaped convicts, once 
they were caught and brought back to their jail, 
flashed through his mind! 


“Sir!” Reghu heard himself say to the agent in 
a voice that sounded rather strange to him, as though ~ 
he were hearing a different voice and not his own, 
*you have no right to come here! If a lot of rifraffs. 
came and ruined my life, it was because of my asking 
for it! I was idiotic enough to put my faith in your 
silly book and run after friends! But I never cared 
to make you my friend! What then is your right 
here ?" 

“Oh, Reghu! you have just misunderstood те!” 
the good agent tried his best. “Your nerves for the 
moment—just that, and no more !” 

Reghu faced the agent like a wounded animal at 
bay. “Leave my house at once, man!” he shrieked. 
“Do you think I am not man enough to throw you 
out?....” He was trembling all over! Then, 
suddenly, a wild cry escaped from him: “Meena! 
O Meena! ” It was a plaintive ery for help! 
And like a frightened child running to its mother in . 
the face of danger, he darted into the house, to seek 
the protection of his wife and the sanctuary of her 
small, dark kitchen ! 


— 





By INDUMATI BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., B.T. 


E often hear parents complain, 

"such and such child of ours is 

sickly and weak, physically and 

mentally, so much so that he 

cannot even learn how to behave; 

we do not know what to do with 

him, good for nothing as he is.” 

The very tone of these com- 

plaints is always о? а self- 

defensive nature. What they mean to say is that 

they do their best with the best possible love and 

care. But their utmost sacrifice for their children 
has come to naught 

And we who listen to these complaints, also 
support this self-defence and wonder why, in spite of 
these efforts, loving care and sacrifice, the expected 
result is not attained, 

Parents, in such cases, assume an innocent pose 
of their own perfection, both mental and physical, 
and hence they wonder at the deficiencies of their 
offspring. 

They cannot be blamed ; for they are not cogni- 
` sant of the fact, that the very germ-cell from which 
their offspring is born, possesses and bears within 
itself material and psychic peculiarities inherited 
from them, who again, on their part, have inherited 
these from their own parents. 

Thus, for no deficiency or defect, be it mental or 
physical, is the offspring responsible—but his parents, 
nay even his*remote progenitors are. 

This is à marvel of creation, and we disregard it 
either knowingly or unknowingly and think the child 
solely responsible for his weak constitution and Ш- 


behaviour and everything, supposing, it seems, that 
the child drops from the blue, and develops into a 
complicated whole of organs and psychic functions 
as a matter of course; or when we resign our thought _ 
process, as everything else, to God we simply say God _ 
has made him deficient or defective in body or in ^ 
mind, or in both. E 


PARENTS' ESCAPISM ў 

But, this sort of escapism cannot make a truth 

an untruth. We should bear in mind that the child 
is built up mentally and physically according to & 
predetermind pattern, which manifests itself only ~ 
with gradual formation of the details of the organism ~ 
and function of the psychic capacities, And if we _ 
observe these manifestations carefully with their — 
minutest details, these can bring us revelation of the 
inherited pattern or patterns, otherwise these remain 
sheathed and veiled in obscurity, EE 
We think that the Germs, viruses and other 
external forces cause illness. We incline to treat the 
disease rather than the person. But the fact is that 
in all illness there is also an interna] predisposing 
factor. The organism which is really sound is more or _ 


less able to resist the external attacks. The already | 


weak or susceptible organ only is likely to succumb 
to attack. 3 
This fact proves itself when we find some people _ 
suffer from a certain infection while others equally — 
exposed remain tmmune, It also proves why - 
specific illnesses are so often found to run in families, — 
Generally, the illness itself is not inherited but the 


constitutional weakness” of a certain organ is 


e ET — 
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ness are susceptible to the same illness, 
Мапу of the bad habits of children have their 
in a physical difficulty, and any such difficulty 
great significance for the child's psychic develop- 
nt. So, you cannot blame your child for being 
y or a weakling; you should always bear in 
rind that you are solely responsible for the poor 
ture's handicaps, So, your duty is not to punish 
EU to create an environment well-suited 

e child. 


But, the creature that is born is not merely a 
terial body. The new-born child does not function 
ugh its organs only, it has other functions. Just 
the germ-cell bears within itself the pattern of the 
anism to be, so every new-born human bears in 
a pattern of psychical instincts. Thus, the 
е Ae of a creature is inherent in the embryonic 

0 


If we bear this fact in mind it will be not at all 
to find out the causes of the peculiar traits and 
ds in à child's actions which perhaps no educa- 
training and direction can change. Whatsoever 
E and his school of thought may say to the 
t ‘these remain innate and unchanged 
ou oat the life. A coating or a polish may be 
over these, but just as in a sleeping volcano the 
ing elements in the core of the earth force their 
y to the surface in exceptional cases, these traits 


d trends, sheathed in a cultural veil, manifest them- ' 


ves in states of mental agitation. 


HEREDITY & ENVIRONMENT 


— Thus, heredity is a great factor in determining 
' eonstitutional defects and psychic peculiarities 
d failings of a child. And any abnormality, be it 

cal or mental, can be traced back to the here- 
гу defects. 

Nature, however, isolates and hides the embryonic 
As soon as a living thing sees the light of the 
bearing within it a mysterious guidance, as it 

е, it functions upon its own environment, and 
environment also plays a great part not only for 

preservation of its physical existence but also 
its psychic development. For a child in his 

est years, however, the environment means his 

nily. And here he is confronted with adults, i.e., 
ather and mother, who vaunt of being his crea- 

is and consider themselves infallible and the child 

sought to be modelled according to their own sweet 

Thus, the child cannot expand in the manner 

: ed by а being in process of development. And 

e personality of the child is influenced to a great 

lent by the actions of his parents than by their 

pts; what the parents say is less potent than 

at they are, and what they do, and how they 
ve in the family life, 


Тһе family is, for him, the world. His first inter- | 


tation of life wil be coloured by his feeling for 
5 general atmosphere. The most important period 
or educating a child is during his first five years, 
fore the mind takes a definite mould. And if this 
mary education fails, no education, which comes 
er in the child’s Jife, can ever be fruitful; for the 
nings, already made early, receive additions of 
like nature. 
Psychologists have proved through the medium 
e association tests that the psychology of a child 
y related to that of its parents. Children can 
dreams reflecting the problems of the parents, 
nervous disturbances or bad behaviour can often 
raced to parental difficulties. If the parents solve 
um problems and be frank with — ч 


worries and difficulties ean often come to an end. 
The unconscious influence of parents can burden a 
child with cares and anxieties and hinder his 
development. 


Both heredity and environment are responsible 
for the development of the child. We cannot explain 
any human being without reference both to what he 
brought with him into the world and to what he has 
thereafter experienced. 


As the child grows up, other aspects of life come 
to his purview. He learns to know the world outside 
his family and compares its situation and social 
standing with those of the neighbours. Although the 
child's psyche is formed and has developed to some 
extent before this occurs, new experlences add to his 
existing experiences. 


So, social atmosphere is of vital importance in 
forming the child's life. It is obvious that society 
Should direct its wisest and most perfect care to the 
child, to receive from him greater ability and 
strength, and greater values in the humanity of the 
future. 


SOCIETY’S CALLOUSNESS 
But, the sad fact remains that society from its 
earliest times has taken little care of the child. In 
every sphere, beginning from a high mortality at a 
very early age to the material, moral, and intellectual 
indigence, callousness and apathy of the society 
towards the child, is apparent. 

Society; as it is to-day, is not a life-giving 
environment for the child. On the other hand, it is 
an accumulation of obstacles, formed by complex and 
resisting adaptations. Soclety should aim at facili- 
tating the expansion of the being in process of deve- 
lopment by a reduction of obstacles to a minimum, 
and must allow free scope for the child’s growth. 
Society must adjust itself to the child’s need, whereas 
the case is quite the opposite in the existing system. 

Similar should be the duty of the parents. The 
parents should prepare themselves to be fit, both 
mentally and physically, for taking the responsibility 
of bringing forth offspring. They must adjust them- 
selves to the child and not force the child to adjust 
itself to them. 


But, parents become parents as a matter of 
course, aS it were society has provided no scope for 
instruction or preparation for parenthood. It is 
enough for anyone wishing to found a family to go 
through а marriage ceremony. When misfits start 
a family, the outcome is that they bring forth a 
number of unwanted, . good-for-nothing children, 
who go on living as a matter of course or die 
prematurely. They are like street dogs loitering about 
the streets uncared for and unnoticed, Their fathers 
are busy with their own business, their mothers are 
busy with their domestic affairs, and they grow up 
by themselves as best as they can. If they are sent 
to school at an early age, it is to get rid of their 
mischief-mongering at home at least for some time. 
And when tMey grow up a little, they are sent to — 
School with the sole aim of making them pass a few 
examinations to become earning members of the 
family as early as possible, 

DEPRESSING SCHOOL ATMOSPHERE 

The sehool again is to the Mtr _ place of extreme 
misfortune. If it is a big building, . gloomy 
atmosphere produces fear any 
the child-mind. Nothing is hot to his size 
here, and he is confronted with a group of adults 
whom he may not like. But, he has to remain here 
—— the whole period of childhood. He is here 

into an unknown sark: ungeon, as it were, 
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` PROBLEM OF CHILD'S DEVELOPMENT i 
—————————————————————————. 


having no familiar faces or welcome approaches from 
any corner An atmosphere, quite different from 
home, makes his mind apprehensive and depressed 
with anxiety and suspicion. 

Here he is punished for the least offence—and 
thése punishments may cause physical torture, or 
humiliation to the lowest degree. The class room 
and its equipments may not be up to the standard, 
and it may be a torture to sit there for hours together. 
The class-mates may not be after the child’s heart, 
and they may be troublesome for him. The subject 
matters of studies may not suit his taste, or appear 
to him to be dull and uninteresting, or not within 
the reach of his capacity or calibre. $ 

It may be that he is ill-fed ог undernourished at 
home, or his constitution does not permit him to have 
а cheerful and undisturbed disposition or he may be 
the victim of an unhappy family. 

Now comes the teacher in this sad picture of & 
child's education. Let him be armed with the whole 
world of pedagogical appliances. Let him be a psy- 
chiatrist who knows the problems of every individual 
child. Let us see how he can undo what has already 
been done. 


TEACHER'S INFLUENCE & SCOPE 


The child, when he comes to school, is not a raw 
material, but a more or less finished product, the 
mind has already taken a definite mould. How can 
a teacher reshape or remodel it? 

There lies the problem of problems. Moreover, 
in the present system one teacher usually gets the 
child for not more than one hour in a day—and 
there are other teachers who also handle the child in 
turn. Every teacher has his own ideas and beliefs 
and mode of educating the pupils. So, after the 
school is over for the day, the child maybe over-loaded 
with contradictory ideas and beliefs and modes of 
education. He may be at a loss which way to follow. 
Thus, an inevitable conflict rises within him, which 
leads to a tendency to the total disregard of every- 
thing. And no permanent influence of any teacher 
becomes possible in the case. Moreover, the child 
remains at home for the greater part of the day,— 
his associates there are of a quite different nature 
from his associates at school, the atmosphere at 
home is quite different from the atmosphere at 
school. Thus, a tug-of-war takes place in every 
Sphere of his action, and this becomes acute as 
guardians and teachers generally have a tendency to 
slight‘one another, and it is an unconscious tempta- 
tion to both parties, should they be in conflict, to use 
the child as a foil and to wish to win him over against 
the opposite party. And the child has the inborn 
cunning to take the opportunity to make capital out 
of their conflicts ; for, to the child, both are oppres- 
sors and he cherishes ill-feeling for both. 

From top to bottom, from men of the highest 
rank to the lowest, we hear the condemnation. Ideal 
teachers, they say, are not found now-a-days; so 
the student community is going  astray,—and the 
standard of education is deteriorating gradually to a 
lamentable degree. The teacher has become callous 
and business-minded—he has forgotten the high 
ideal of his profession and has turned into a money- 
extracting machine. 


EDUCATION SYSTEM 


But, think for a while what responsibility the 
present day education system has given to the teacher. 
He has no scope to educate the child in the strict 
sense of the term. If education means the all round 
development of body and mind— where is the oppor- 
tunity of the teacher to do s0? He has no power 
to influence the heredity of the chiüd-or his edues- 


tion upto about five or six years of age, and when | 
he is called upon to build the superstructure only, 7 
he can bring the child under his influence ‘only - 
a few hours in a day. 

Those who are blaming the teacher for every short- 
coming of the pupil are even now under the wrong | 
impression that our teachers have still the scope Of — 
a preceptor of days gone by. In those days the 
pupil was under the supreme control of the precep- — 
tor and he had full opportunity and power to mould | 
him according to the type he liked best. The pupit - 
lived in close contact with the preceptor and | 
followed his directions without questioning. The | 
guardian was a total absentee at that stage. He | 
knew that he had his other sphere of action and — 
the ‘guru’ was the authority in the sphere of edu- , 
cating his child. He did not even think of interfering _ 
with the preceptor not to speak of criticising him. 

But, now-a-days, every guardian, be he illiterate, 
uneducated or half-educated, knows everything as it 
were, interferes every time and criticises and con- 
demns teachers and their method of teaching with- 
out knowing what teaching means, His children also — 
share his way of thinking; for the home influence of 
longer duration is more potent than the school 
influence of a shorter duration, and the result is 
inevitable, viz. disrespect to teachers and with them 
to other superiors and distaSte.even for learning. | 

Even in the residential schools of the present * 
day the teacher does not get any scope to play, the _ 
part of a ‘guru’ — the increase in number has led . 
to the division of labour in the Sphere of education ` 
also, so no one teacher has the opportunity to 
reshape and remodel the mind and activities of a 
child. Moreover, he is bound by rules and regu- | 


lations and has to follow the track chalke { 
his superior authority. x — - s 

The teacher cannot cho 
of teachin i 


iati ed by higher authorities, 
ie Жош this fixe} net oe Чы ties, md 
pupils and guardians alike and ma: resented — 
planation from the authorities, y call for an ex« 


HEAVY SYLLABUS 


Besides these, the syllabus is so hea 

teacher is forced to have the sole aim wipes 
it within the scheduled time, whieh is again very 
Short. So, no education in the proper sense of the 
term can be implanted. Neither the teachers nor the _ 
taught have any scope to think the thought of thelr _ 
own, but hurry through others’ thoughts only. A few 
meritorious students who are upto the standard can 
follow the course without much difficulty and. some 
of the average merit can follow it only with much 
effort, a good number are  misfits—and these grow 
into trouble-shooters and you rend the sky with your - 
condemnation—teachers do nothing—don't you see. 
their callousness is the root cause of all indiscipline?—. 
They do not educate our children but turn them inte 
an unruly mob. 


I have tried my best to deal with the problems _ 
as I face in my profession as a teacher. Qualified and __ 


competent teachers must be there. They are the _ 
builders of the superstruction. If the other essential | 


factors involved in the entire process of educating the 
rising generation be not attended to and the poor 
teacher, instead of publie approbation for his onerous 
task, faces condemnation from all quarters, 

and low, then he must be out-spoken and say, 
"Brothers and Sisters.edo you provide good steel 
your smith? How can you, otherwise, Dan 
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THE PROBLEM OF MARRIAGE ` 
- IN а NEW PHASE 
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By KABITA SEN 


ARRIAGE of daughters was an 
acute social problem in the past, 
and it is a problem even in modern 
times ; its shape and colour have, 
no doubt, changed a good deal. 
In the past, dowry-system was 
highly exorbitant and the whims 
of the grooms’ guardians were 
nakedly exacting and atrocious. 
This savage pressure has abated appreciably now-a- 
days; but the boys and the girls themselves have 
become the problems incarnate in the matrimonial 
market at present ! 


MODERN TENDENCY 


Our society and the western society are intrinsi- 
cally different, But in the urban region many young 
couples have imbibed from the Modern Age a strong 
tendency to select each other for marriage without 
at all or much depending on the pious wishes of their 
parents. The consequence of these self-determined 
marriages is proving, in most cases, disastrous. So 
the parents are being drifted from one set of problems 
to another—these are more mental and consequential 
than financial, 


The guardians cannot, rather should not, be over 
vigilant over their daughters’ free movements, Their 
aged daughters have got to go outside of necessity, 
either to colleges or to offices regularly. But their 
parents also have got to remain prepared for unex- 
` pected and alarming information regarding the self- 
determined marriage of their sons and daughters ! 
This sort of things is found to happen specially among 
the upper classes of the Hindus. Thus they find that 
these ultra-modern young boys and girls have placed 
themselves at the helm of affair, as to their marriage, 
or, in other words, the parents are gradually being 
driven out of the scene of their marriage ! 


COURTSHIP & IMITATION 


* Courtship prover, which is universally in vogue 
in European society, is not a custom in ours; so the 
engaged couples, in onr Ou айу, mix with their 


 &sortofcrimi- - 


other's utterances as the highest! 


nals, behind the eyes of guardians and other respec- 
table acquaintances. In such cases, it is generally 
found that the boy exaggerates his good points or 
often takes recourse to base lies, and suppresses the 
bad ones to the girl and vice versa. 'They are prone 
to believe each other in a peculiarly eredulous way. 
They deceive each other the most, yet accept each 
The reckless 
influence of their young age and their romance- 
ridden minds stand at the root of such credulity. 
Many sad and funny stories of modern romantic 
marriages are often heard by us. Instead of simple 
generalization, let us rather take up one or two such 
illustrations which might clarify the above points, 
The following are two incidents of a few years before, 


A CONCRETE CASE 


The boy and the girl, both highly educated, were 
respectively 28 and 23. The girl was a washerman's 
(Dhobi's) daughter and very handsome to look at. 
The boy, a Baidya by caste, was in good service and 
a very meritorious student while at college. Their 
first acquaintance took place in а park, which deye- 
loped into deep friendship after several meetings in 
the lake-area, and which again ripened into passion- 
ate loye through different cinema halls. The 
smartness of the girl, her charming talks, and above 
all, her ultra-modern dress and Style etc., had gradu- 
ally captivated the mind of the gentle “natured. 
young man, 


The girl's father was à service-holder, fwo of her 
illiterate | uncles were earning their im 


ino 








had a laundry business in Calcutta, Her mother, 
ў tér*hearing about the boy from her daughter, began 
encourage the latter to pursue her romantic 
ndeavours for marriage. The mother was totally 
terate and very haughty; she was inordinately 
proud of her husband's service in an office of Calcutta 
mething new in their family-history. But the girl’s 
ucated father objected to such a proposal arguing 


"unpleasant developments would invariably crop up 
e after another. But to his wife’s persistence, he 
“ultimately gave way. 


On the other side, the young man’s parents 
Stoutly opposed his proposal conveyed to them 
through his sister-in-law. This boy’s nature was very 
тепе; so he did not argue much, but remained 

olute in his stand. A few months later, the boy 
matried the girl behind the screen, against the wishes 
and without the blessings of his parents. Soon after, 

ey cut off connection with their son, when he hired 
2 rented house elsewhere. 


The girl, from the beginning, was deprived of her 
new relationship with her father-in-law’s family. 


place with his wife. It did not take him long to 
realise that the family was entirely of a different type 
from theirs and that most of the information about 

supplied previously by his wife, was either false 
or exaggerated. 


` he girl went a step further. The idea that she 
wedded a caste-Hindu, that her husband was а 
brilliant student and was in a decent service now,— 


mily were false. Meek and mild by nature, he did 
make much fuss about it rather preferred 
internal peace of this 


| called for. 


` ‘The boy's old mother was much shocked by her son's 
marriage with a dhobi girl and his final separation 
from them. She lost all interest in life. Within a 
ear her health began to fail and she fell seriously 
and became completely bed-ridden. Even then 
she always talked about her son and within a few 
ays succumbed to death with her dear son’s name 
on her lips ! i 


ANOTHER CASE 


‘new friend's house at Ballygunge for the first time ; 
looking for* the number, ít 
nt she was 


unknown young man who was proceeding towards 
his own house in that locality. 


Thus through a little conversation they became 
known to each other. After that they somehow met 
again after a week. Thenceforward they met occa- 
sionally by previous engagements at fixed places and 
hours. Gradually, romance predominated wherever 
they united. Within a few months of their acquaint- 
ance their sacred union in marriage was pledged by 
both while sitting one day on & bench in the evening 
near the Victoria Memorial! 


The girl's father was seeking a desirable match 
for her after her graduation, Accordingly as matters 
developed, the girl one day told her mother that she 
had already selected a groom for her; so her father 
should kindly stop further negotiation for her marri- 
age. The mother was stunned to hear this. She wept 
and wept when daughter called a girl friend 
of hers who gave her mother the detalls at great 
length. Now she calmed down appreciably, and could 
also guess well the depth. of the romantic affair. 
Seeing no other way, she attempted to convince her 
husband pleading in favour of the daughter. He 
first turned a deaf ear to what she said. But her 
repeated requests, day after day, his daughter’s 
indifference as to dress and toilet and her pale 
countenance etc. softened his heart gradually and he 
promised to take necessary information about the boy 
and his family shortly. His daughter was pleased 
and became jolly again; the mother also heaved a 
sigh of relief. 


After a few days, She one day went to the Lakes 
with her younger brother in the evening. There she 
chanced to meet one of her old class-mates after long. 
After some usual pleasant talks, the former invited 
the latter in advance to attend her marriage cere- 
mony in the near future. When talks about the pro- 
posed boy were going on, her friend suddenly became 
absent-minded, lost her curiosity and hung down her 
head. Being asked as to what had happened, the 
friend dispassionately said, ‘May you be happy in lite 
with your would-be husband’. This sort of good 
wishes was unbecoming and put the girl in a fix. On 
repeated requests the friend related everything she 
knew. The substance of what she learnt from her 
was this: Нег friend's marriage was also nearly 
settled on mutual initiative with the same young man. 
The girl's father was poor. She was very pleased to 
see that her father readily agreed to the proposal. 
But at the same time, he began to gather necessary 
information about the boy and his family. He, how- 
ever, could learn surprisingly through some source 
that the boy himself settled his marriage elsewhere 
sometime before, and that he entered into two 
services in two years to stick to none. He could learn 
also that the said young man loiters and loiters out- 
side in the company of a lot of vagabonds. Lastly, 
her friend added, 'I'm sure that his self-selected 
girl for marriage is someone else and not you’. 


Hearing all this, she was staggered and managed 
to somehow return home with her brother. Again 
she became callous about everything. When asked as 
to the whys and wherefores of it, she kept studiously 
silent. A few days later, being pressed by her mother, 
she called her former neighbour-friend again who 
disclosed to her the latest developments. ^ Hearing 
everything the mother was taken aback. She began 
to console her daughter. Her affectionate words 
ually gave supreme relief to her broken mind. 


aS 





"health and spirits. She thanked her stars for the 
miraculous chance-coincidence at the lake and 
decided not to try to become a Swayambara any more. 


COMMON BLUNDERS 


One may notice certain common features in both 
the romantic episodes. First, whenever a young 
couple takes the role of selecting the life partner, 
one misleads the other by either false or exaggerated 
good points, and also by suppressing the weak ones ; 
secondly, they have got a natural tendency to take 
everything as infallible truths ; thirdly, both the boy 
and the girl in question become captivated with each 
other’s physical beauty, clever art of expressing love 
through very sweet words on the one hand, and 
through external shows of dress and style etc., on 
the other. 


TREND OF THINGS 


In almost every healthy area of cities and towns 
where the educated class dominate, such interesting 
stories of romantic love of couples and consequent 
heart-breaking, sometime before or aiter marriage, 
are very often heard. The number of such cases is 
not negligible. Though, possibly, seventy-five per 
cent of marriages, even now-a-days, are negotiated 
and settled by the parents, still the reaction of the 
other twenty-five per cent upon the fickle minds of 
the young boys and girls is supremely unwholesome, 
misleading and often tragic. 


When a young couple is thus engaged, they would 
do well to remember specially that physical beauty 
should not be the sole criterion of a happy selection ; 
for— 


‘Love built on beauty, soon as beauty dies’ 


Rather, they should try to see each other through 
their hearts; for— * 


*A good heart is better than all the heads in the 
world’. 


SOCIAL UPLIFT & MARRI AGE 


It is true that we have gained political indepen- 
dence, but our society is ridden too much with many 
other evils as before. One of such problems relates 
to the present marriage system. The modern ten- 
dency of marriages which is gradually gaining ground 
in our society, has been appearing before us with a 
certain set of new evils which will undoubtedly 
multiply gradually puzzling the brains of numberless 
parents. The unhealthy wave of modernism in marri- 
age which is getting prevalent in urban region has 
been affecting to some extent the village societies 
also, We cannot at all call all this healthy progress 
- of our society, nor social renaissance, far less its 
emancipation. 


If the educated youngmen of well-to-do families 
“revolt against dowry-system, if they enlist, the sup- 
. port of their friends and others to stand by that noble 
© idea, if they choose voluntarily to marry desirable 
- girls whose fathers are poor, and if they offer to 
marry the dark-complexioned girls or girls of little 


` от no beauty—then such bright examples can rightly 


be hailed as big steps towards ideal social reconstruc- 
tion or healthy progress of society. Only to welcome 
whole-heartedly the romantic courtship-method of 
the West—though the two societies are fundamentally 


different—or deliberately to draw back from the 


selfless and high ideals, as above, is but hopeless and 
bunkum. 


We should weleome social changes which are 
really healthy and beneficial, but not foolishly 
on herefore, to proceed slowly 


but steadily without over-emphasizing the needs of 


the age and without throwing our parents’ authority 
and judgment entirely to the background. 


PARENTS’ AUTHORITY 


It is worse than folly to imagine that in matri- 
monial affair the young boys and girls are the wisest, 
persons to understand the essential points for an 
against a marriage, and that their parents are 
only bankrupts in wisdom and practicalities! It 
is unpardonable folly again to conclude that highly — 
educated fathers and educated mothers acquiring & — — 
world. of experience in different social matters - 


throughout their lives have remained ingrained in | 


their old and superstitious ideas and that only the - 
sons and daughters have been keeping pace with the 
march of the modern era! ; 


MUTUAL ADJUSTMENT 


Thus in order to secure a happy termination of 
to the wishes of the parents from 
ns and daughters, and 


daughters in 
the parents’ 


in spite of their 

only authoritative inju : 
sons and daughters then the happiest ceremony of © 
family-life (that is, the marriage of sons and daugh: 
ters), may end only in sad tears and even unhapp 
separation from them. The guardians should also 
note well that the modern young men dislike putting 
undue pressure on the daughters’ guardians regarding - 
various demands: cash, ornaments and other forms . 
of dowry. re 


They should also shake off their caste-prejudice. 
The modern age demands that, at least, the upper 
castes of the Hindu society should be treated as one 
and equal. But in the case of lower castes, the 
handicaps of lower culture, education and family- 
tradition etc. cannot be ignored for some years more 
to come. It may be hoped that spread of education 
and culture would go to equalize them with the upper 
classes within two or three decades. 


If a son or a daughter chooses a girl or a boy 
having special fancy for her or him, he or she may 
easily convey his or her wishes through his or her 
sister-in-law (Boudi), or sister, or through a friend 
to the mother first. They should not complete 
ignore parents’ authority over the biggest and most 
important social function like marriage. Settling 
everything alone and from outside, and later 
convey one day the simple information to them b 
a simple sentence—'I have decided to marry So and 
so, and you should kindly neither negotiate elsewhere, 
nor ask me to change my final decision'—is a process 
highly derogatory to the prestige of the parents and 
terribly shocking to them. By so doing, they simply 
deprive themselves of the pure blessings from their 
parents which are so very essential for the most 
auspicious ceremony—their happy marríage ! 


SAFEGUARDS 


. 
` Young boys and girls also should 
remember (a) that the indomitable impulse 


* (Continued ‘on 
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.. arms. The hostess remained standing 


VERYBODY should learn man- 
ners, yet it is unmannerly to talk 
on manners always and every- 
where. 
How much mannerly are you? 
Do you enter a room in some- 
body else's house without warning 
and before being permitted to? 
If you behave recklessly, surely 
you do not know manners. I am also sure that you 
Will be irritated if somebody else makes an encroach- 
ment into your apartment. 

Do not retaliate if someone treats you un- 
mannerly. To take resort to retaliation is out of 
etiquette. Do not wait for reciprocity also for a good 
turn you do. Always tread along the right path. 
Others wil follow you in the long run. Remember 
that in your dealings with others you will be paid in 
the same coin. 

Believe me none accuses me as peevish, nor do I 
belong to the orthodox school as it is called, yet I 
would not like it if you come into my bed room with- 
out rubbing clean the bottom of your foot-wear on 
the coir mat I keep at the doorstep, even though I 
may not lie on the floor, It happened one summer 
midday that a lady, who was senior to me in profes- 
sion, came into my room shod in sandals when I was 
lain on a thin mat spread on the cemented floor. Did 
what she did befit her position and make-up ? 


VISIT TO A FRIEND 


I myself was in a fix one night when a companion 
of mine, who too happened to be a lady, shot almost 
like a shooting star and sat like a boulder on а 
cushioned arm-chair lifting her salwared legs on the 
gazing at me 


—I felt she was asking me from where I had brought 
in that unmannerly woman, 


Have you the habit of hastening to show lip 
sympathy to anybody who happens to be poor or 
distressed ? Do you hasten to lecture to your associ- 
ates how to decorate their homes if paraphernalia 
at their homes happen to be few or cheap? Or do 
you stand or sit looking agape at costly decorations 
in a richer home? If you do any of them, you 


invite disrespect. 


COMMENT ON OTHER’S OFFER 


I see what you put on and so I can judge your 
taste in dress. You need not harangue on it, You 
also need not try to educate me on make-ups, But 
what opinion should I form of you if you happen to 
be in Delhi at my home and, when served with 
Safaida mangoes, you comment that you do not touch 
this variety but take at your home in Patna plenty 
of Dasehris and Alphonsos? Who does not 


` that the first variety is much cheaper than the latter 


two? Yet, you are obliquely insinuating on my 
moderate hospitality which is in proportion to my 
financial capacity. Do not taik obliquely—only the 
unmannerly do so. 


I can make an estimate of your solvency from 
what you normally wear. I can also judge your 
knowledge from what you talk to me. You need not 
publicize your riches or learning to me in an ornate 
language. If you do, someone may be by me who 
may be outspoken beyond your estimate and may 
straightway remind you that you do not know man- 
ners. Avoid such a possibility by restraining yourself, 

Do not show partiality to any particular person 
in an assembly of many. Whispering into one’s ears 
disregarding presence of others is as unmannerly às - 
talking too loudly with & view to attracting етегуе 
body's attention. Do not talk where you need not, 


TALKING WITH GESTURES 


It is out of etiquette to talk to elders 
gestures and postures. To cut nails with the 
is nauseating. To shake legs while sitting with others, 
especially on the same seat, and to sit with 
lifted, may they be shod or bare, are revolting to 
really cultured. . 


It is unmannerly to start eating without waiting 
for others at the table &o start, to eat yery hastily ——— 
И - у 


licking the hand or the lips and by 








noise when chewing or to leave the table before 
thers finish up. : 


^7 Can you take every thing easy? Can you feel 
to be at ease even with one who, you think, behaves 
«* with you unmannerly? You cannot if you do not 
| know manners. One who knows manners always 


avoids arguments and quarrels, while the unmannerly, 
though aged, even end games abruptly when they 
are likely to lose or when partners differ with them 
in opinion. The unmannerly can never be social. 
; Manners are likely to be put to test everywhere 
. and at any time. 1 


MANNERS IN PUBLIC VEHICLE 


not below average. may comment that you do not 

. know manners. Your approach to the man should 

.. be polite if you must occupy the seat, and you should 
tell him “You may be inconvenienced, Sir, but this 
being a seat reserved for ladies, can you vacate it 
for me?" 


~ . Do you grudge if a man stands by you on a 
‘public vehicle ? You are acting unmannerly if you 
do. The man has right to stand by any seat in the 
Vehicle without of course proving himself a nuisance 
by getting unmannerly. It would be unmannerly on 
your part as well if you do not recognize his right for 
after all he has paid for the journey, and the trans- 
Port authorities are bound to give him as much 
convenience as to you and any other passenger 
whatever his or her status in the society may be. 


When invited to a function, do not reach it too’ 


. early, do not leave it abruptly without taking leave 
f the organizers if you must under unavoidable 

circumstances, and do not also wait long after the 
function formally finishes. Too early arrival or long 
verstay may inconvenience the organizers and they 
may comment on your sociability. 


SHOW OF ULTRA-MODERNITY 


' Women are coming out of the ‘borqua’ and are 
standing outside by men, known or unknown, in all 
— Walks of life in larger numbers daily. I applaud such 
women and thank laws that recognize their rights 
for the nation cannot progress without their active 
co-operation. But I hate women who get unmannerly 
_ in an attempt.to exhibit their ultra-modernity. Would 
_ уой not hate it as unmannerly if а young woman 

feeds her man friend tit-bits with her own hands 

‘Standing at a market place in broad day-light? I 

witnessed such a scene with hundred others looking 

m only recently and felt ashamed. I heard a man 

y “How unmannerly modern women are getting!” 

. | Never talk much on yourself. Self-praise or even 

repeated narration of your own affairs, however 

ndm they may be to you, will make others believe 

1at you do not know manners and so you are wasting 
others’ time, 


'.Formality is interwoven with the present day 
Society. Yet do not expect all your hostesses to be 


егу much formal with you. If you attend an invit- 


ation do not, as a practice, say that you will not eat 
Een E too ү when you do not really mean it. Do 

б also expect your hostess*to repeatedly ask you 

. to sing or recite in the | rty for exan if you 


have a name in the art, For your repeated pretext 
of inability to sing or recite will only invite criticism, 
if not openly, surely behind your back. Do not let 
others say that you wish to be “oiled”. 


WOMEN WITH SUPERIORITY-COMPLEX 
I have seen women dealing rudely'with hawkers 


and shop-keepers, domestie servants and children 


—in fact with all relations ——and colleagues with airs 
of superiority-complex. Any one who feels that she 
is superior to all that surround her, must get 
unmannerly soon. 


Do not try to overhear anybody, do not poke 
your nose into anybody's affairs, do not offer your 
advice uninvited, give due respect to all; уоп wili 
thus be praised for your manners. If you get 
unmannerly in a weak moment, for to err is human, 
make amends immediately and be on the alert not 
to repeat the mistake. А 


Manners should be taught to the young and the 
adolescents no doubt, but the aged too have to learn 
manners always for a never-ending list of Do's and 
Don'ts is an addendum to the code of manners in 
every society. And these do’s and don'ts differ from 
society to society. For instance, what we should do 
in England may be against the code of manners in 
the wilderness of Borneo. 


We should all learn manners of our land no 
doubt but should not forget to know the main do's 
and don'ts of other lands even if we do not foresee 
chances of going outside the country for we may meet 
peoples from those lands even here in our midst. 


Do not think that in writing an article on learn- 
ing manners I am acting the roll of a puritan or a 
moralist. Recapitulation of certain instances where 
women particularly get unmannerly will also help 
me to be on guard against going astray. 


я 


PROBLEM OF MARRIAGE 


(Continued from Page 217) 


young age is dangerously misleading leaving very 
little scope for their impartial, ideal and practical 
judgment to play its part, (b) that physical charm 
and beauty should not be given too much importance 
for selecting a consort and (c) that they should care- 
fuly guard against their inherent tendency of 
suppressing the unfavourable points and exaggerat- 
ing the favourable ones. If both of the couple dare 
to put into test their love for each other by sincerely 
giving out the major weak points of either side, and 
if even then they can continue to love each other, 
in such cases they can certainly expect better result, 
that is, more peaceful family-life after their 
marriage. i 


SEPARATION — A COOD TEST 


There are various ways of testing love. A very 
dignified and practical «test is one by voluntary 
separation from each other for a pretty long period. 
Regular contact and constant warm talks on love 
stand often as obstacles in the way of a successful 
test. Temporary separation, as above, would either 
bring about oblivion and permanent separation, or 
sad tears of pain from two pairs of eyes. Indeed— 

"Love is the loveliest when embalmed in tears’. 

It is reasonable to hope that the sons and 

daughters on the one side. and parents on the other, 


“would try to proceed, as far as possible, conjointly 


in the matter of settling the grandest and most 
auspiclous ceremony like marriage and in giving final 


bior 





MUNDA SONGS & DANCE : 


By P. C. ROY CHOUDHURY 


HE high culture of the Mundas 
who are largely to be found in 
different thanas of Ranchi district 
and elsewhere in Chotanagpur was 
mostly due to their conservatism, 
antipathy to the alien and their 
strange tribal organisation which 

‚ helped them to maintain a sepa- 

. rate integrity for centuries till the 
Britishers came in. 

Strangely enough, the impact of Hinduism with 
whom the Mundas had lived in close contact for 
thousands of years was gradual and insidious but 
not very deep. The Mundas never lost their identity 
as a race although surrounded by the overwhelming 
majority of the Hindus, 


Muhammedans who had the upper hand of the 
tract for several centuries from after the 13th cen- 
tury A.D. had left very little impress upon the war- 
loving and sturdy Mundas. 


But the impact of the British Government which 
brought in its train roads and vehicles, the Hindu 
landlords, banias and speculators, money-lenders, 
traders and contractors introduced the process of 
disintegration of the Mundas and their country: 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES 


The early missionaries and particularly the 
Lutherans who were the pioneers among the Chris- 
tian Missions in Chotanagpur thought they had to 
civilise"a wild and barbarous race. But in the course 
of a few decades the missionaries realised that they 
cannot uproot the Munda culture, tradition and ins- 
titutions if they have to spread the gospel and they 
made a quick adjustment. 


Shorn of such ideas Roman Catholicism made 
a sharper headway. But the economie exploitation 
that started has continued inspite of the sporadic 
outbursts of the Mundas in.1836, followed later by 
the 1857 Movement, the great Sardari Larai, the Birsa 
rising of 1895-1900 till the Government decided to 
. have a complete survey of the Munda country and 
finally decided the rights of the people. 


The Bhuinhari settlement of 1875-1880 was 
successful only to a very small extent, The latest 
phase is the political move of having a Jharkhand, 
a State of all tribal areas with Ranchi as the central 
belt. 


AKHRAS WHERE THEY SING & DANCE 


But, somehow, due to the innate conservatism 
and the tribal organisation, the Mundas were able so 
long to retain the essentia] characteristics of. their 
songs, poetry and dance. Through the centuries that 
have rolled by the hills, valleys and forests of 
Chotanagpur, the sturdy dark-skinned Mundas had 
retained their Akhras which form a very essential 
feature of Munda villages. 


The Akhra is a great institution for a pastoral 


چ 


tribal like the Mundas. Throughout the day the 


children and the older generation are busy grazing 
cattle or doing field work. The women are kept 


equally busy due to their multifarious household . 


work and also because they have to share the foils 
of men in the field. 


The only time they can gather and do so . 
willingly is after the day's hard work on the danc- _ 
а community- — 


ing ground or Akhra. Essentially, 
minded race, the Akhras are a great means for keep: 
ing up the community-mindedness for the Mundas. 


It is at these Akhras that they have all their songs 
and dances. 


UNDER WATCHFUL EYES 


It is a great mistake to think that the Akhras 


have been the source of any demoralisation among 
the Mundas. The very siting of the Akhra is signifi- 
cant. It must be in an open place easily accessible 
to all and. where the elders can easily keep a watch- 


S 


: wid 


n 
anc 


ful eye on the younger people. The dancers have to 


retire sometime before midnight. 


The nature of the songs to which they dance 
and the words of the songs do not have any loose 
words or indecent allusion. The music that accom- 
panies the song does not excite sensuousness. On 
occasions there have been some lapses on the danc- 
ing floor or elsewhere but immediately the elders 
order the breaking up of the gathering and on the 
morrow there would be Panchayat to judge the 
offender. 


It is unfortunate that today the Akhras which 
have been maintained throughout the centuries stand 
to disintegrate themselves owing to the impact of 
industrialisation and quick urbanisation that is going 
on throughout Ranchi district. The youths are more 
attracted to the giant industrial concerns which are 
cropping up in different parts of the district and 
in Chotanagpur and even the coy village damsels 


are rushing to work in the construction zones and 


earn good wages. The Akhras are lying deserted in 
quite a large number of villages. 


These neglected Akhras in the Munda villages 
do not portend the good of the great Munda coun- 
try. The community-mindedness that was encouraged 
on the dancing ground, the great spirit of fellowship 
that was encouraged by the Akhras and lastly the 
songs and dances that used to take place may, in 


another couple of decades, become a matter for 1 


research. 
The great contribution of the Akhras the s 
. ey 
and dances of the Mundas to the flow of Munda í 
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ture with all its dignity stands at the door of 4 
i great crisis and a short review of what Munda 
Е dance and poetry mean may not be out of place. 


TYPES OF SONGS AND DANCES 


A complete account of the types of songs and 
. dances of the Mundas will fill pages. The original 
/ Mundari types are what are known as Jadur, Mage, 

Japi and Баса. The types borrowed from other people 
are Катат or Lasua, Lekaradm or Leko, Damkac, 
Arandi durung and Bhajan. There are sub-types in 
Mage. Jadur, Raca, Karam and Lekaram. 


The essential characteristic of the Munda 
Songs is that they are practically all dance-songs and 
they are meant for different seasons. To a tribal and 
pastoral people the seasons are much bigger factors 
E their economy than what they are to us, urbanised 
folks 


The delay of the rains, the bursting of the 
‘clouds and the rainy season, the gathering of the 
crops, the interlude between gathering of the crops 
and the next sowing—they mean the life of the 
Mundas. Is it any wonder that their music, poetry 
and dance should take the cue from the seasons 
and will vary? The melody is simple and it would be 
‘preposterous to look for merits in the musical art in 
anything like the songs attributed to that term in 
modern times. : 


But there is one great attribute and that is 
most of the songs could be set to tune for dance. It 
is this poetry, music and dance that have added the 
brightness and cheer to the life of the Mundas. 
Essentially the song, poetry and dance have remain- 
ed at the level of the people and for the people, and 
зо are within the reach of everyone. It is difficult for 
` ° a non-Munda to realise what the songs and dance 
are to the Mundes. 


IADUR AND BHAJAN 


The Jadur songs begin at the Sorai feast in 
October and will last till the Phagun feast in Febru- 
&ry and so on. The Japi is essentially a hunting 
dance and song and so is Каса. Raca is often played 
in the courtyard or in the Akhra and takes the mind 
to the jungles and stalking of the wild animals. 


Bhajan songs are the latest adaptation by the 
Mundas. These songs were composed and introduced 
by the German Evangelica] Lutheran Mission of 
Ranchi. The greater number of Bhajan songs are in 
the Mundari tongue and there is hardly any subject 
about which Bhajan songs have not been composed. 
Even Bhajan songs are now sung to the accompani- 
ment of dance by Christians as well as by the non- 
Chris 


It could be claimed for the Munda songs that 
their description is graphic and their conception is 
— Often highly poetieal, There is a clear undertone for 
- keeping intact the moorings of society and if pos- 
a sible to encourage gll that is good for the simple 
race. 


~ - . The social and moral customs of the race con” 
_ tributed much to Munda culture and the songs have 
— — а human value and want to keep up the customs. 
_ The songs reflect the Munda mind and would often 
~ ~- expose to ridicule and sarcasm the unbecoming prac- 
~ tices. Sometimes the conclusion of the song shows 
E how individuals feel when some racial custom 
- A especially in marriage decisions, runs counter to the 
E individual inclination. 


E Some songs directly inculcate the philosophy of 
resignation rather than violation of the conventions. 


songs are meant to kéep up the tone of family 
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life and the compactness of the community, But fie 
most valuable part of the songs is the rigorous ex- 
clusion from them of every indelicate allusion, It 
can readily be claimed that so long as a race has 
the wisdom and the courage to exclude such slant 
from their public amusement, it need not ‘bother 
much about worded rules for the safeguard of its 
racial morality. 


UNLETTERED BARDS 


The height of culture of the Mundas аз re- 
flected in these songs and dances will be appreciated 
when we remember the poor incidence of education 
among them. They are, as a Class, illiterate and the 
incidence of literacy, not to speak of education, is 
very low. They have no written script, The Chris- 
tian Missionaries had introduced Roman character 
for Mundari script. Recently, Nagri character is be- 
ing used. As a matter of fact, both the characters 
would do quite well, 


It is an unlettered race that have composed and 
maintained their songs and dances through the 
ravage of centuries, It is also well-known that осса- 
sionally ordinary village folks compose songs 
impromptu. From generation to generation, through 
the village elders the songs have continued. True, 
many thousands have disappeared on the crest of 
the waves of time. But whatever do exist even now 
and recently there have been some compilations of 
them, are adequate to show the great heritage. 


THE PROBLEM 


It is this great prop of Munda society and culture 
that is in danger of being swept away by the march 
of what we would call industria] civilisation, The 
communal system in most of the Munda villages has 
almost been destroyed today and the heart of the 
Munda country has been opened up by modernism 
and an insidious programme of detribalising the 
Mundas has somewhat been in the wake of the last 
phase of the British Rule, 


The rapid  post-Independence  industrialisation 
has again posed a very big problem. The Akhras do 
not collect that gathering of the commugity where 
the parents and grand parents would sit around 
with their long chuntas (smoke) in their mouth and 
listen to the songs and dance of the younger genera- 
tion. The children are no longer there learning on 
the dancing ground the words of the songs, melody 
and the steps of the various dances, The problem is- 
there for the administrator and the social worker 
and there has got to be a synthesis if we do not 
want the great Munda culture to be wiped out. 














STRAY THOUGHTS 


By UDAY SHANKAR 


HY is God so cruel? But how can 
He be? Не is never cruel He 
wants to test à man and see how 
he can struggle in this world and 
is overjoyed to find if he is 
successful. Man's real test and key 
to success is hard work without 
any break or respite. No handicap 
or hindrance should discourage 
him. I am not sermonising from the pulpit, but 1t 1s 
my sincere expression of feelings and my experience, 
an experience gathered during a mumber of years as 
a struggling artist, as a fighter for a noble cause. 
and as a result of facing a severe calamity very 
recently. 


ж ж 


Everyone must have heard of the fire disaster 


which I had to face. This was a very unhappy inci- 


dent. I have fought against odds and faced many 
Sorts of difficulties throughout my career as an 


artist, but none so severe like this, It Was un- 
expected. I was not prepared for this, Almost all my 
belongings were destroyed. My electric goods, cos- 
tume, musical instruments and other equipments 
were all burnt to ashes, On information I rushed to 
the scene of the accident. I was helpless, When I 
returned I found my wife shedding tears, But could 
tears bring back the valuables? Weeping is the 
monopoly of the fair sex, But for us hard toil is the 
real test. This unfortunate occurrence is created by 
God and He has ordained it to give me encourage- 
ment and enthusiasm for more work. I shall be con- 
tented only when all that has been lost is replaced 
and I am in a position to have more. 


* ж 


А man in distress comes closer to others. This 
` incident was an eye-opener, I never knew I had so 
many admirers and real friends, who not only loved 
me dearly but were deeply interested in my welfare 
and progress. I have got money, in cash, in cheques 
and in kind from innumerable persons, inhabitants 
of this country and abroad, some of them anony- 
mous, Among them there are students, even school- 
going children, poor persons, rich businessmen, 
government officials, in short, people of every walk 
of life. Promise of help with large sums of money 
has been received even from the Government, Artists 
organised charity performances and helped me, I do 
not find words to express my gratitude to them. It 
is so wonderful. But what is the main thing with 


à 


P. SO NET 


which I am concerned ? The main thih 
contribution, 
thinking and toiling self. 
future. 


which means my hard labour, 
My artistic creations 
ж ж 


The words “my artistic creations" remind me 0 
this year's presentation of Central] Sangee 


t | 
Akademi's award to me for being the — 2 


creative artist” in dancing. As for recognition and 
presentation of awards are concerned, | 
nothing to say, but this designation and nomen- 
clature of a creative dancer is а misnomer. I do поб · 


sometimes very loosely. I remember, on the day of | 
presentation of awards at the National Physical 


Laboratory Auditorium, New Delhi, my old friend, _ 
the veteran cinema actor of Bengal, Shri Chhabi _ 


Biswas, who was one of the recipients of the 
Akademi Awards, wished me and talked to me. 
told him to go on creating. 


* ж 


І fail to understand why ladies generally are so _ 
My mother — 


anxious to have their own houses. 
wanted a house of her own at Banaras, and she 


constructed for her. She was so happy to see i 


building. The walls were wet and the rooms were 
damp as they were not dried up till then. 1 
shifted to the new house. I warned her not to do БО 


and told her of the consequences she would face. _ 


But she did not pay any heed to my words, and occu- 


know what others mean by a creative dancer, but _ 
for me it is better if I keep mum. I am not clear - 
‘in my mind about the expression though I use it 


is my | 


I have — 


q 


] 


pied the house. Immediately after she was attacked _ | 


with pneumonia and died. 5 | 


* * 


they are devoted to their husbands ! Since my child: 
hood I have come across innumerable instances of 


their tolerance. Let me mention one extreme case, A  ' 
woman was in the keeping of several friends, When _ 


of them should marry her. One of the friends, who _ 
was very chivalrous, but was out of the league for | 


the time being, having been away in Europe for а 
considerable time, was informed about thé position 
on his return home. He volunteered to marry the 
woman. His wife went in the morning to the bride's 


house and with tears in her eyes made: all arrange- J 
ments for her husband's wedding ceremony, da 


ж ж у 


When I hear any Indian speaking -En 
correctly, fluently ande with Oxonian accents I 





- reminded of my father. I wonder how learned these 
i persons were. I like learned шеп; I may not fathom 
the depth of their learning, still it is a pleasure to 


_ be amongst them. I like smart and well-dressed men 

| also. God has given us physique and body. Why 
mot make it healthy and beautiful ? God will be 
pleased. He has given us land, why not grow flowers, 
fruits, vegetables and corns ? 


x * 


I cannot understand why rich people try to 

. evade paying income tax and invent nove] methods 

to get rid of such taxes, When the accounts show а 

sum for feeding the guests. actually there is no 

existence of the guestS, and even if they are there, 

food in some cases is not given at all, and in others, 

extremely rotten grub is served to them. A fictitious 

` amount is put in the relevant book, I do not know 

how a country can prosper with men of this type of 
low mentality. 


* * 


` During my last winter tour when I visited 
Allahabad with my dancing troupe, I felt a pain on 
one of my knees. The thought of disability of a 
_ dancer having a defective knee made me restless, 1 
told this to a friend of mine there, He called a 
_ doctor who on examination gave his verdict. І do 
not exactly remember the medical term he used but 
_ what I could follow was that there had been some 
iecumulation of water in my knee, to put it in a 
crude way. He prescribed ultra-violet ray treatment, 
as far as I remember. On the next day I was 
perfectly alright. I do not know whether or not the 
malady still persists as I never suffered from it 
thereafter. Maybe, it is there in a dormant stage. 
But with due apology to the benign and expert 
doctor I submit that sometimes in spite of being 
normal unnecessarily we are half-dead due to our 
doctors, whom we ‘consider next to God. 


* * 


Why people having no artistic qualifications are 
placed in the key positions of art organisations ? 
ў 'This is just placing square pegs in round holes, Does 

art flourish in this way ? Is there a dearth in the 
` country of real artists ? Men having influence and 
| approach and contacts occupy high ranks, whereas 
теа] artists suffer and starve. 


* ж 


` I like ear-driving and cigarettes, Fast driving 1 

. do not like now nor very strong cigarettes, Driving 
is good for concentration and So the cigarettes. 
Having a hobby is very good for keeping a good 
and smoking is not a vice. Smokers 


Ses онад sot видео and ao they ат. not 


dangerous, If I recollect it aright, Hitler once said 
that he was dangerous because he was a teetotaller. 


* ж 


In my childhood I had witnessed several times 


dramatic performances during Dassehra staged by а 
few young enthusiasts of a particular area where 


there used to be Sarbojanin Durga Puja. Males 
used to take the roles of females. Some of the male- 
actors and male-actresses, who were very well- 
known to me, were really fine artists, as I found 
amongst the audience people who laughed or. wept 
aecording as the artists did so. They shared very, 
intimately all the psychologica] reactions of the 
artists. The audience seemed to be an integra] part 
of the show. Now I meet some of those artists who 
have grown very old. They have become. grand- 
fathers or great-grandfathers, Still the art within 
them cries for fulfilments, They wanted to do much 
more, but could not owing to several causes, ‘social, 
economie and also lack of encouragement and ade 
quate facilities. It is quite reasonable to suppose ~ 
that some of them at any rate would have contri- 
buted to a great extent to the art world if their 
services were properly utilised. 


ж * 


In. conclusion let me place a few pages before · 


my readers from my old and worn-out diary. When 
I was a mischievous boy of seventeen or eighteen I 
arrived at Bombay to sail for England, I was putting 
up in a hotel. In front of that hotel was a big man- 
sion, In the evening on the upper storey of the 
mansion I found an open window and a handsome 
girl peeping out from it. I went out and,made inquires 
about the number of the flat where I found the girl, 
and managed to know her пате. That very night 1 
wrote a letter to the girl expressing my love’ and 
another to my mother conveying the news about my 
health. As luck would have it, I committed a mistake 
in sending the letters to the proper places, I inserted 
the letter addressed to the girl in the envelope 
meant for my mother and vice versa. On the next - 
day lo ! my mother was in my hotel fearing that 1 
was showing signs of insanity. I think everyone 
faces such situations in life. 





KANGAROOS are abundant throughovt Australia. 
these marsupials go hopping on their hind legs. the 
baby is carried in. a large pouch in the mother's body, 


THOSE WILD 
AUSTRALIANS! 


By REX SCAMBARY 


( Melbourne, Australia ) 


LMOST everyone knows of the 
kangaroo, but it is only one of 
many unusual forms of 

in Australia which are now be= 
coming familiar to people in India. 
This is largely a result off the 


appearance of the animals / 
birds on postage stamps. | 
The kangaroo made its §phi- 


latelic debut on a 1|- stamp issued by the Got 
ment of New South Wales in 1888, to commemora! 


the first 100 years of settlement in Australia. It be- р, 


came part of the design of a 23d. stamp issued by 
South Australia in 1894. In 1913 it was the first ani- 
mal on a Federal stamp. A series of stamps, ranging 
in value from 2d. to £2, showed the kangaroo poised 
in the middle of a map of Australia. 


Other issues, with the kangaroo as part of the 
design, or the centre of it, have foliowed, the most 
recent being a 9d. stamp issued in 1959, showing 
kangaroos hopping. 


These stamps have generally represented grey 
and red kangaroos, the giants of the marsupial family, 
but there are about 50 species in Australia and New 
Guinea. The smallest member of the family is the 
rat kangaroo, of ihe Atherton Tableland (Northern 
Queensland). Its head and body measure about 12 
inches, and its tail about six inches. From these to 
the giant kangaroos, up to seven feet high, are many 
distinctive types, including kangaroos that live im 
trees. 


KANGAROO LEGEND 


An aboriginal legend tells how the kangaroo 
was carried high over Australia on the wind, its 
short hind legs stretching and stretching іп a vain. 
endeavour to find a footing. There is however no“ 


doubt that the grey and red kangaroos have а subs- И 


tantial footing in Australia today. 


They are à scourge to farmers in many parts, 
particularly in western New South Wales, where they 
are said to outnumber sheep. 


Kangaroos are ngt fast breeders. Ап adult f 
male averages about one baby (known as a “joey”) 


+ 
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PLATYPUS is a living link with mammals, birds, fishes 
and reptiles. the quaint little animal lives in rivers 
and creeks and is extremely shy. the female platypus 
lays eggs but the baby. platypuses are suckled. 


in 1959. The duck-biled marsupial first appeared on 
the fiscal-postal stamps issued by the State of Tas- 
mania in 1880. It was not until 1938 that it appeared 
on à Federal stamp—a 9d. issue. 


When the platypus was discovered in 
Australia, European scientists suspected a 
fake. Here was a creature that seemed 
to be part bird, part fish and part mam- 
mal, It has.a bill like a duck, and webbed 
feet, lays eggs, suckles its young, duck- 
dives in water for its food, has a handsome 
coat of fur, lives a nocturnal life and nests 
in a burrow. 


What had been discovered was one of 
nature’s earliest ventures in furred animals 
— a primitive but true mamma] that had 
survived from times when great reptiles 
ruled the earth. The platypus is a rigidly 
protected animal, common in some parts of 
Australia, and its future seems assured. 
Its habits have become better known to 
Science in recent years, partly through 
successful attempts to breed it in captivity. 

Platypuses grow to about 20 inches 
from bill to tail tip. They have appetites 
that belie their size, for they eat more 
than their own weight in food each day. 

One kept in sanctuary for 17 years in 
Victoria ate 46,000 egg yolks, eight tons 
of worms, and large quantities of extras. 

Young platypuses of both sexes are armed with 
venomous spurs in their hind legs that can inflict an 
agonising wound. The female loses her spurs as she 
grows older. 


(Dacelo gigas), popularly known as” the, 
laughing jackass. The kookaburra has been 
appearing on Australian stamps since 1914, 
either perched in а gum tree or on a tree” 
stump. 


The kookaburra is larger than the average 
pigeon, and is brownish-grey in colour. It 
lives mainly on grumbs, insects, mice, small 
lizards and snakes. It sometimes kills the 
nestlings of «her birds, even smal] chickens. 
Despite its reputation for waywardness, the 
kookaburra ig cherished by all Australians. 

Kookaburras chorus from their perching- 
places with a lusty chuckle that seems to 
caricature human laughter. A Melbourne 
Professor described it as the “full-throated 
gloating of sin triumphant.” The laugh Js 
generally a concerted effort by two of five 
birds. 

To the aborigines, the kookaburra had the task 
of keeping the sun in the sky. They had a legend 
that the sun was a great fire, made and lit afresh 
each day by good spirits who lived in the sky, and 
sent across the world for the benefit of man. At first, 
the morning star was the signal to people that the 





LAUGHING JACKASS or KOOKABURRAZ is опе of 
the eight species of the forest kingfisher which 
Australia possesses. its famous laugh, often used аз 


Another philatelic oddity is the kookaburra- 


the most familiar sound in the Australian bush. — 


& signature tune by’ Rcdio Australi is perhaps | 
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LYRE-BIKD: in the mating season the mele lyre-bird dances on a mound which he builds. he spreads 
his fine tail feathers like a canopy and repeats his repertotre of mimicry for the delectation of the Jemate. 


fire was about to be lit. But the morning star was 


unable to awaken many people, and the task was 
given to the kookaburra. The good spirits agreed to 


continue to light tne fire only if the kookaburra pro- 
mised to awaken sleepers each morning. 


THE LYRE-BiRD 


Far less common than the kookaburra is the 
lyre-bird, the exquisite mimic of the Australian bush. 
Lyre-birds are found in the eastern highlands of 
Australia, and are highly protected in the early 
days of settlement they were shot by the thousand 
to provide feathers for women's hats. These chicken- 
size wonder birds dwell in pairs in the forest. They 
sometimes spend their entire lives in an area only 
100 yards wide. 


Before the mating season, the male bird chooses 
& secluded mound of earth end clears it meticulously 
of ail vegetation. This is the stage on which he dan- 
ces and displays his magnificent tail feathers, wooing 
the comparatively drab female by this show of splen- 
dour. Such displays, which may last for 30 minutes, 
&re accompanied by continuous song. 

The bird not only has his own meilifluous call, 
but engages in incredibly accurate mimicry of the 
gongs of all the birds of the forest. He now and then 


includes hiseimitation of such other sounds as a dog’s 
bark, a steam train or a circular saw. So it is as well 


mot to believe hu you hear in the Australian bush. 


The Iyzesbird was first reproduced on a postage 


stamp by New South Wales in 1888. It appeared on 
the l'- Australian stamp in 1932, This stamp Was те- 
issued, in smaller form, in 1937 and showed the bird 
displaying it's tail feathers, 
THE EMU 
Another old-timer in the stamp world is the 
emu, which next to the ostrich is the largest bird in 
the world. It has been incidental to the design in a 
number of stamps, and appeared, alone, on the New 
South Wales centennial 2d. stamp of 1888 and on the 
570. Australian stamp of 1942. The emu eats almost 
anything from insects to grass. 


One captive bird in Queensland was said to have 
dined on a shoveful of pure cement, 


Like the kangaroos, the emu, though it cannot 
fly, is a fast mover and competes with sheep for 
grass. It is plentiful throughout Australia, although 
it has suffered in extermination campaigns. 


The stars of Australia’s wildlife stamps have 
not always been as faithfully portrayed as they are 
in recent series, The 1854 Western : Australia black 
swan series, first of the line, did not really show a 
black swan. Although black in colour, the English 


engraver had given it the body of the European white 
swan. To make matters worse, some of the 4d. swans 
were printed upside down. 


But the philatelists who secured them have no 
regrets. The inverted swan stamps now have а Dal- 
ket value of at least Ra. 16000 each, , = 7 


[The subject-matter of this article is limited 
to a brief study of the system employed by the 
Sultans of Delhi to administer justice in India 
and covers the periods from 1206 to 1525 A.D. 
and 1540 to 1545 A.D. Procedure of and Pleading 
in law-courts do not jorm part of this study.) 


HE cardinal point of Muhammad's 
teaching was to obey,God — the 
Omnipotent Being, Who alone 
possesses the attributes of sover- 
eignty. In theory the Khalifa 
(Caliph) was only God’s servant 
on earth and was responsible for 
looking that God’s Laws were duly 
obeyed. In Islam the ruler is not 
the people's master but only holds office in trust for 
the Supreme Being. Accordingly, the Sultans of India, 
in general, regarded themselves as Niyazmand-i- 
dorgah-i-Ilahi (God's humble servants), 


- THE QURAN ON jUSTICE 


The Quran lays great emphasis on justice. It goes 
so far as to hold that the Creation is founded on 
justice. One of the divine attributes of the Almighty 
in the Quran is Just. The Quran has also set up an 
ideal of justice by referring to the Divine Balance as 
the “Balance of Justice.” Hence the Divine Balance 
is the symbol of justice and equity. Thus an ideal 
standard has been set up before mankind for doing 
justice and equity (AdD in their dealings with one 
another. The Muslim monarchs tried to imitate it 
and act up to the divine plan. 


According to McDonald, the Muslims regarded the 
administration of justice as a duty and with their 
“armies everywhere went Law and Justice such as it 
was. Jurists accompanied each army and were settled 
in the great camp-cities which were built to hold the 
|... conquered land” (vide Muslim Theology, p. 83). 


The period of permanently settled Government 
in India under the Muslims commenced from the 
Slave dynasty (1206 A.D.) and the administrative 
and judicial machineries were set up for the better 

working of the Government. The noteworthy feature 
nf the Muslim sovereignty in India was that from 
Я the. time of the Slave rulers the Muslim potentates 
— adopted India as their home and abode, and Mus- 
lims became permanent inhabitants of this great sub- 
continent. There were, no doubt, influx and efflux, 
but the influx was greater than the efflux. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES & FUNCTIONS 


“Dominion can subsist in spite of mischief, but 
it cannot endure with the existence of injustice" was 

guiding principle of the Indian Sultans, and they 
always considered the maintenance of justice as 
their 


Ў vine LA respon 
we find 


bility. During the Sultanate 


Р iy OS & — Departn 
of Justice, dividing responsibilities and powers among 
Gifferent officials and making all proceedings of 1а 
courts public. ] 


The Supreme Authority in the Sultanat 
dom) was the Sultan. As Head of the State and Chii 
Enforcer of the Law he exercised three, major fun 
tions which touched the judiciary in several ways. 
He was (a) the Defender of the Faith and the Arbi- 
trator in the disputes of his subjects; (b) the head - 
of the bureaucracy; and (c) the Commander-in-Chief  - 
of the Defence Forces. In his first capacity he dis- ] 
pensed justice through tne Diwan-i-Qaza; in his se- 
сопа capacity through the Diiwan-i-Mazalim; and in 


-his third capacity he himself or through his ' military 


commanders sat aş Court-Martial to try rebels, 
prisoners-of-war and enemies of the State. 


MACHINERY OF :UDICIAL ADMINISTRATION | - 


The Diwan-i-Qaza had jurisdiction over civil - 


` "matters only. The Qazi-ul-Quzat (the Chief Justice _ 


of the Sultanat) presided over this court, The i 
Diwan-i-Mazalim was generally presided over by the - 
Sultan, who was assisted by the Qazi-ul-Quzat. In 
the absence of the Sultan, the Amir-i-Dad used to 
preside over this court. The Chief Hajib acted as th 
‘Clerk to the Crown. Muhammad Bin Tughlaq (1325- 
1351 A.D.) presided over this Diwan twice a week— 
Mondays and Thursdays. Under the Lodis, the vizir 
presided over this court and he was assisted by the 
Qazi and a board of twelve jurists. Sometimes Gov- 
ernors were also allowed to hold Mazalim-Courts and - 
they were assisted by the Qazi and the о | 
fovet 

The Diwans had two kinds of officers; Muta- 
fahhis and Muftis. The former inquired into fac 
and the later gave legal rulings. Besides, there were — 
Amirs (executive officers) and Mutasarrijs (clerks). — 3 

The Qazi-ul-Quzat or the Chief Justice was the 
titular head of judiciary in the Sultanat апа stooc 
next to the Sultan in judicial administration. H 
duties, as given in  Minhaj-us-Sirajs  Tabagat-i 
Nasiri, were: decision of cases, grant of titles, Ima- 
mat or leadership in prayer, censorship of morals 1 
and supervision of educational establishments and _ 
law officers of the State. He was required to admi- - : 
nister oath of office to the Sultan. One or: “two emi- - 3 
nent Qazis were appointed to his court as puisne 
judges to assist him in discharging his duties. He 
was consulted when rules and regulations for the о 
Sultanat were framed, and was also sent on dipio- 
matic missions abroad. In order of precedence 
Chief Justice held the first place mext to the sove- - ý 
reign. The appointment of the Qazi-ul-Quzat мав 
made by the Sultan from "among the most virtuous - 
of the learned men in his MEO DR (vide Ziauddin _ 
Barani's! Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, p. 580), The appoin 
ment was for life witn a soley of 5,000 gankas 
month. 

The Amir-i-Dad was an importan omota 


usually a man of high. rank апа е 
- this post. He had 





. against the Governors and high civil and military 
officers in the absence of the Sultan. In the monarch's 
“presence he was responsible for the executive and 
administrative sides of the judiciary. It was his res- 
ponsibility to see that the Qazi’s orders were carried 
. out. If he noticed that a miscarriage of Justice had 
"taken place, he could draw,the attention of the Qazi 
to the same and could stay the execution of the 
order passed by the Qazi. The entire police adminis- 


` tration was under his control. He was paid a зину 
` of about 4,000 tankas per month. ` 


THE QAZI AND HIS FUNCTIONS 


— town had a Qazi. His major functions, apart 
from those of a judge, were: execution of testamen- 
tary dispositions; supervision :of wakf estates; ma- 
nagement of the properties of orphans and lunatics; 
`, prevention of encroachments on public. thorough- 

` fares; maintenance of streets; helping destitute 

men; acting as Receiver of the contested proper- 

es; and leading the Friday and Id prayers, The 

Qazis were completely independent of the Governors. 
A Qazi was paid 1,000 tankas a month. 


_ Every cantonment or military area had a Qazi 
of its own known as Qazi-i-Askar or Qazi-i-Urdu 
(here Urdu means lashkar or army). His jurisdiction 
was limited by the boundaries within which the 
| troops were stationed. , 


MUFTIS AND KATWALS 


"The law-courts had Muftis employed by the State. 
They were lawyers of eminence and were appointed 
to advise and assist the Qazis. Whenever any difi- 

lty arose on any matter concerning. law or legal 


ocedure, the Mufti was asked to expound the law 


to point out the procedure to be-followed. 


4 Iitutmish (1211-1236 A.D) created the office of 

Muhtasib (Censor of Morals). Muhtasibs were in 
charge of prosecution under the Canon Law. They 
Occupied key positions in the judicial set-up as the 
defenders of public decency and the protectors of 
the rights of the weak against the strong. 


_ The Kotwals had power to try petty criminal 
cases such as those punishable under the present day 
unicipal Acts. Their duties may be summarised 
er the following heads: watch and ward of the 
wn; care and legitimate disposal of heirless proper- 
ties; and regulations of cemetaries, burial grounds 
ind slaughter-houses. The Kotwal’s appointment was 
made on the recommendation of Mir Atish. 


` Sher Shah (1540-1545 A.D.) created the post of 


= Munsif-i-Munsifan for conducting civil administra- 


~ tion. His duty was to watch the conduct of Parganah 
‘Officials and to settle boundary disputes between par- 


— The Sultanat (kingdom) was divided into 

Subahs (provinces), Subahs in turn were composed 

of Sarkars (districts) and Sarkars were sub-divided 

to the Parganahs or groups of villages. In villages 

e Panchayat system was prevalent, and the Sultans 

did not bréak up the solidarity of the Village Com- 
munity. " 


1 The»administrative head of a Subah was the 
. Nazim-i-Supah (the Governor and the maintenance 

f law p was in his personal charge. He 
e Chlef — Officer in the province 


of 
was also 
(Rud had a 


Qaza—headed by a Chief Provincial Qazi. The Gov- 
ernors had no power to inflict capital punishment on 
prisoners-of-war, rebels and state-enemies. 


BASES OF JUDICIAL GUIDANCE . 

The courts were guided by the following autho- 
rities in deciding cases: the Quran; the Sunnah or 
traditions; concurrent opinion of the Prophet’s Com- 
panions; Jjmaul-Ummat or concensus of opinion 
among the most learned men of the Prophet’s 
followers; and individual judgment of Qazis in 
accordance to Istihsan (public good), Istislah (pub- 
lic policy) and Istishab (concordance). The Quran 
and the Sunnah were the usul-ul-usul or in the 
words of Dr. Vesey-Fitzgerald, “the bases of the 
bases” for judicial guidance. 


In civil cases arising out of the personal law of 
the Hindus, the law was explained by learned Brah- 
mins known as Pandits, The status of a Pandit was 
the same as that of a Mufti. The system of appoint- 
ing Pandits was introduced by Iltutmish on the 
Abbaside model. The non-Muslims were allowed to be 
governed by their own laws and the rulers did not 
interfere with their religious belief and customs. 


The laws that were promulgated were not codi- 
fied in the modern sense of the term but were con- 
tained in official manuals and in the edicts issued by 
the Sultans. They could be classified under several 
heads: the Canon Law (Ahkam-i-Shariyah); the 
Common Law; Qdéanun-i-Shahi (proclamations); 
Qanun-i-Urt (laws having their origin in local cus- 
toms; precedents established by other courts; and 
equity and good conscience, 


JUSTICE IS THE SULTAN'S SACRED TRUST 


The Sultans of Delhi, in general, were strict 
adherents of the law and looked upon the dispensa- 
tion of justice as a sacred trust. Qutbuddin  Aibek 
(1206-1211) A.D.) left a “permanent reputation" and 
“his kingdom was governed by the best laws" (vide 
Elphinstone's History of India, p. 363 and Briggs' 
Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, Vol, I, p. 
199). Iltutmish started the practice of hanging a 
chain of justice outside his palace and of going about 
incognito in order to find out if justice was admi- 
nistered satisfactorily (vide Lee's Tr. of the Rehla, 
p. 112). His reign was also noted for jurists well 
versed in law. Balban (1266-1287 A.D.) inflicted 
extreme penalty on a Governor who was guilty of 
committing a murder. 


Ibn Batuta mentions that Muhammad Bin 
Tughlaq (the most misunderstood of all the Sultans 
of Delhi) showed great humility and respect for the 
law. According to Barani, once a case was instituted 
against Muhammad Tughlaq by one of his subjects 


in the ا‎ court. ‘His Majesty’ appeared before the 


(Continued on page 234) 
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` THE PROBLEM OF SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 


Lecturer in Anthropology, Calcutta University 


SOCIETY cannot remain static, 
it is dynamic in nature. Every so- 
ciety is changing either rapidly or 
slowly. х 
In а rapidly changing society, 
the established relationships are 
disrupted and the harmony bet- 
ween social groups is destroyed 
and the individual members of 
be society suffer from confusion and emotional 
strain. 


In course of time, however, some of the chan- 
ges are possibly assimilated whereas others are not. 
Failure in the assimilation of the changes is due to 
the failure to adapt the new standards of values, 
customs and ideologies. This leads to the maladjust- 
ment in the interactions between individuals. bet- 
ween groups and between institutions. Social equili- 
brium is disturbed and social disintegration sets in. 


This condition is called social pathology. So by 
social pathology we mean such serious maladjust- 
ments between various elements in the total cultu- 
ral configuration as to endanger the survival of the 
group, or as seriously to interfere with the satisfac- 


tion of the fundamental desires of its members, with 


the résult that cohesion is destroyed. 


CAUSES OF SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 


Every culture has some fundamental urges 
which may be of biological and social. The biological 
urges are hunger for food and hunger for mate, the 
social urges are prestige and status. If a man cannot 
satisfy his biological needs he cannot live, if he can- 
* satisfy his social needs he finds life not worth 


. Social pathology is caused by two types of mal- 
adjustments— personal and cultural. Personal mal- 
adjustment is caused by natural lack of ability in 
individuals to keep pace with changing ideals and 
institutions. The imbeciles and the handicapped like 
the blind, deaf etc, тау somehow or other adjust 
themselves in a simple rural community where mu- 
tual aid and sympathy exist but not in a complex 
society in a city. Cultural maladjustments consist of 
disturbance in the adjustment between various parts 
of the society and between individuals and the 
whole cultural complex. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


From legal point of view crime is an offence 
against the law of the land. In English common law 
` the distinction between a criminal and a delinquent 
rests upon the difference of age. Criminal is an adult 
above the age of 16 while between 7 and 16 he is 

delinquent. 


The sociological grounds for punishment Lot Los 


of ; аР 


boys. 7 x 


ing the individual and deterring others from the sai 
kinds of actions. 


Heredity and environment are 


crime and delinquency. In heredity we observe 


factors—physical and mental characters. Phy 

weaklings and those who are handicapped may 
have the normal activity at all or may have. 

with а low rate of remuneration. Through econo 
condition he may be led to theft or some с 

crime. 


Goring has noted that * prisoners in E 
land are physically inferior to the general peop! 
the e ane In USA. this is also noticed а 


: the Wisconsin convicts. The juvenile delinquents of | 


Chicago as studied by Healy show abnormality 
development. i 


In juveniles, physical overdevelopment seems 
result in sexual maturity before judgment and se 
control, have developed equally, leading therefore, 
sex delinquency. The menta] characters seem to 
responsible. for the development of crimin 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, mental disorders 
emotional ‘disturbances which might originate fi 
unhappy experiences and from severe repression 
home, and also from other factors like a . 
premature sexual experiefices ete. 


‘Environment mainly consists of ga env 
factors. Phys 


ronment and economic and social 


environment was, at an early stage found to hi 
some toby, the ed erime, ‘Crimes ker Figs E. 
graphy, the climate, the seasons the wea 
Гаек, an Italian criminologist believed ti 
offences against the person occurred most in 
mountains and least in the plains but rape as sí 
ed by him was the most common in the level co 
try. 


Economic factors exhibit close correlation w 
erime and delinquency. There are more delinque 
in the poorer classes, They create an  enviror 
under which certain natures give way while œ 
others can stand their stresses, All the poor boy: 
not turn thieves nor all the poor girls turn pro 
tutes. Yet night work in factories is a menace to 
morals of girls, delinquency among the working 
is from 2 to 10 times higher than the non-wo n 
SI- 

SOCIAL FACTORS AND ENVIRONMEN' E 

` Social factors help in the formation of an 
ronment which develops personality fvell-adj 
the society. They d. op ti 
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Home environment is an important factor 
in the life of every man. A good. home gene- 
rally produces good теп. Feebleminded, 
_ epileptic immoral parents make it unsuit- 


. able for the development of true social per- 


sonality. In crowded homes decency cannot- 


be maintained. Delinquency develops from ^. 


. the lack of parental care and control. 


» Play activities exert strong influence on the 


growth of the children. Playmates in child- 

hood are always active in engendering good 
. апа evil habits according to their own pro- 
|. pensities. 


Education is the most important Social fac- 
tor for producing good men. Children's 
minds are tabularasa soft like clay. They 
can be moulded to any shape. Failure to 
` attract children to the schools and to keep 
their interest in the activities of the school 
leads to the steps of delinquency. 
Community influence the individuals in the 
same way as the home. The influence of a 
good is neutralised by the tide of immora- 
lity that flows out of saloons, dance halls, 
vieious resorts and the uncontrolled life of 
the gang in alleys backwards. 

Customs and beliefs have influence on the 
life of the individuals when a man from a 
different culture comes to live in ` another 
society he finds it difficult to adjust himselt. 
Some of the viees appeal to him and he 
takes them up easily. 


Religion curbs the vicious propensities of 
the individuals. The ethical parts of a re- 
ligion help in shaping the character of the 
individuals under normal and abnormal 
conditions. Sometimes, it is made to serve 


A “anti-social activity as we find the worship 


of Kali by the dacoits. 


Courts are for the protection of the good j 


men and to punish the guilts. 
REMEDIAL MEASURES 


remedial measures for the social pathologi- : 
atients are as follows: — 


To study and treat delinquency early—in 
the school stage. 
The day to day life of the delinquent child 
.should:be under proper and careful observa- 
tion and factors promoting this maladjust- 
ment should be carefully analysed on them. 
The delinquent should be made td realise 
his weakness and helped to correct himself. 
Й r Бек TNS 5 3 aye 
Prevention and removal of factors that 
promote delinquency is essential Housing, 
. medkal treatment, continued educations, 
 improwed industrial conditions and increas- 
| ed rackites are neec PLE 
of the old 


` believed in : 


{Continued from page 232) — x 
` Qazi as a defendant and saluted the Court with 


| 1 tary criminal traits. These vices 
naturally led rilisation or life-long 
imprisonment of ones who were habitual criminals. 

Eugenie measures like sterility should therefore 
ре used with extreme caution and never in those 
cases where prejudices are involved. 8 


M 
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JUDICIARY UNDER SULTANS 


great respect. He was unarmed and nguarded. The 
case was decreed in favour of the plaintiff and the 
Sultan had to pay at once. the compensation in 
accordance to the order of the Court. The pages of 
history preserve severa] instances of legal actions 
against this Sultan when he stood as a defendant 
and paid the penalties in most of the cases (vide 
Tuhfat-un-nuzzar fi gharib-il-amsar wa  ajaib-il- 
astar, Cairo edition, pp. 285-286). Once Muhammad 
Bin Tughlaq was called ‘tyrant’ by Mullah Shaikh 
Shihabuddin in the presence of the Qazi-ul-Quzat 
Kamaluddin Sdadr-i-Jahan. The Sultan flung his 
sword before the Qazi saying: “Prove me a tyrant as 
this man says and cut off my head with this sword” 
(vide Mahdi Husain’s Tr. of the Rehla, p. XXD. In 
appointing Ibn Batuta as a Qazi of the Qazi-ul- 
Quzats Bench the same monarch said: “Do not 
suppose that your office of Judge of Delhi will cost 
little trouble. On the contrary it requires the great- 
est attention” (ref. Lee’s Travel, p. 148). Firuz Shah 
7Tughlaa (1351-1388 A.D.) never hesitated to execute 
one of his most favourite friends, who was also a high 
State official, when murder charge was proved 
against him. : } 


JUSTICE UNDER SHER SH/ H 


Sher Shah considered justice as the most ex 
cellent of religious rites; and it was said by him that 
it would be his greatest care not to violate it either 
by oppressing the weak or permitting the strong to 
infringe the laws with impunity. Roughly speaking 
there were 5,000 Qazis and 90 Chief Qazis under Sher 
Shah, and his expenditure on judiciary amounted to 
over six crore rupids annually (vide P. Saran's 
Studies in Medieval Indian History, p. 99). 


Historical researches have established beyond 
doubts that the Sultans in India even at the zenith 
of their power and influence, seldom, if at all, 


-attempted to tamper with the day to day administra- 


tion of justice. There is no denying that the judicial 
system under the Sultans had its merits as well as. 
demerits. The administrative machinery functioning 
in the reign of one Sultan was not necessarily the 
same in the reign of others; there were some chan- 
ges every time. But in spite of the vagaries of perso- 


nal despotism the judiciary maintained its position 


and there are innumerable instances on record of 
the Sultans’ habits of showing respect to the law 
and of their tendencies to supervise and criticize the 
work of the judicial functionaries. Each age has its 
ideals of justice and standard of punishment, its 
means of judging social evils, and its methods of 
removing socio-political abuses. The facts and inci- 
dents stated above speak volumes about the spirit 
which governed the potentates and their law-courts 
of this period.** : t 
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DVERTISING has made unprece- 
dented progress in India during 
the last twenty five years. It is a 
pleasant surprise to look back to 
the by-gone days and to the pre- 
sent progress. From a very modest 
beginning, advertising has now 
occupied a pre-eminent position 
in Indian economy and it is 
gaining strength day by day. 

Like many other things of industrial age. scien- 
tific advertising came to India from England. With the 
growth of industry in Europe, different manufacturers 
were eager for markets Overseas and they felt the 
necessity of advertising in India, Soon, foreign agen- 
cies came over to India. Thus Stronachs, Keymers. 
Walter Thompsons came in the field. P.S.OL. had 
already started their marvellous pioneering work. And 
as years rolled by, the business developed, new bran- 
ches of the foreign agencies were established and 
slowly but steadily Indian agencies were also coming 
up in the field. 


Indian businessmen were proverbially shy in 
advertising. But the educated Indian youths took 
interest in this new line. As there was not a single 
institution where any willing worker could take tech- 
nical training in advertising, the agencies had t^ 
recruit raw hands. In the agencies the workers picked 
up their job quite satisfactorily. Indian artistes came 
forward and some  outstandine commercial artists 
were trained up. Their work won high appreciation 
both in India and abroad. It was therefore found 
that after the World War il, most of the advertising 
agencies were run mainly with Indian staff, —Account 
Executives, Visualizers, Art Directors, Commercial 
artistes, Copy-writers, Type-setters etc. etc. We alsa 
find now, there are quite a few large Indian A?ver- 
tising Agencies who are b2^dling big ‘Accounts’ eñi- 
ciently and effectively. 
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Commercial Photography. Printing and Publis 
ing business Have also developed appreciably in Indig 
so much so that advertising is being nourished by | 
them. Calendars and other display materials produ 
ed in India can now be fairly compared to any foreig 
make. We can claim we are not lagging behind nei 
in original ideas nor in excellence of execution. 


Let us now count our eoins, let us now рам 
glance over our achievements in the field of Adv 
tising during the last twentyfive years, 


Twentyfive years back, praetice in advertising 

not considered as a respectable profession like law T 
medicine. Those who came into this line, came bj 
chance, not by choice. And theirs was hard lot nol 
security, no surity, extremely bad competition in rà ет 
cutting—not in improving service, The picture on th | 
otherside—on the side of publishers, of the press 
etc.—was equally bad. The newspapers had to cut 
rates, to accept lot payment, to lose good amount ot 
money on bad accounts and there was practically 
remedy. 


1.Е.М№.5. (1939) 


But the struggling and undaunted spirit of 
press owners did not give up hope. They establis: 
the Indian & Eastern Newspaper Society in 1939 
was a very powerful body which formulated rules a 
regulations to operate the newspaper business on 
firm line. They issued accredition to the Advert? 
Agencies on fulfilment of certain conditions. It 
a very bold step indeed and it served 4s a guidi 
force both for the press and for the Agencies. LEN 
established its own secretariat at Barakhamba 
New Delhi, and approached the Government on 
vital issues concerning the press. The name of - 
Asu De. the first Secretary of LE.N.g.. will be rem 
hered for ever for his veom^n's ej to the Sock 


LENS. has now fot its own offic 


building б 
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white clothes are treated 
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ЕЗ TI NOPAL FRATREM. cda ui v 
; J. R. Geigy, S. A., Basie, Switzerland 
[7] Just a little Tinopal makes white clothes whitest of all ; 
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STOCKISTS: BINDYES PRIVATE LIMITED 
Р-11, New Howrah Bridge, Approach Road, Calcuíía-1. 


. STOCKISTS: HARNARAIN PURSHOTTAMDAS COLOUR CO. | 
2/199, Sadhwara Street, Farrukhabad & Old General Ganj, Kanpur. 
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Mill Road, New Delhi The present Secretary is Mr. 
D. K. Thadhani. 
Though not of such magnitude as of LENS. 


mention should be made of two other bodies formed. 


immediately after LE.N.S. was established. 


Al Bengal Periodical Association (1940) was 


. formed for the benefit of the periodical jour- 
nals of Bengal and during the great crisis of 
paper, the body saved the trade. It also tried to cana- 
lize certain big campai like Government advertise- 
ments, Railway advertisements, Tea Board advertise 
ments etc. to the periodicals and got good results. 
The Association is housed at 203/2|B, Cornwallis 
Street, Caleutta-6. Secretary— Sri Suren Neogi. - 

Another Association namely the Indian Languages 
Newspapers Association was formed in the year 1941 
to look after the interest of the neglected language 
newspapers and did a lot in drawing attention of the 
authority and of the advertisers to the potentiality of 
the language newspapers. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES ASSCN. 


The Advertising Agencies were connected with 
LENS. but they thought their interests would be 
served better through an Association of their own. 
So the Advertising Agencies Association of India was 
established in 1945, with its Secretariat at Bombay. 
This Association is also a strong body and is doing 
very good work for the agencies. The present address 
is Luxmi Buildings, 3rd Floor, 6, Ballard Estate, Bom- 
рау-1. Secretary—Mrs. ©. D'Abreo. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Previously the publications would not supply any 
authentic circulation figure. Some claimed fictitious 
circulation figures, some would submit audited figures 

' but there was no means to check it. The advertisers 
or the agencies had no document to rely upon. It was 
therefore felt necessary that an impartial body should 
be set up to check papers of all publications before 
issuing any certificate. The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions Ltd. was established in 1948. It was another big 
step forward for betterment of Advertising in India. 
The present address of the Bureau is at Wakefield 
House, 4th Floor, Ballard Estate, Bombay. Secretary 
—Mr. S. D. Kumar. 

We can now trust upon the A.B.C. figures and 
decide about the coverage of any particular paper. 


INDIAN SOCIETY OF ADVERTISERS 


The Indian Society of Advertisers Ltd. is yet ano- 
ther step forward. This body was formed in 1951 and 
has since done some market surveys of vital impor- 
tance. It also represents the big advertisers and 
looks after their interests by meeting LE.N.S., AAA. 
or the Governments. 


ADVERTISING CLUB MOV! MENT 


In the profession, all round enthusiasm has been 
found as evinced in the establishment of several 
Advertising Clubs in the country. It all began with 
a lunch meeting of the late lamented A. K. Rao 
(KLM) and S. Viswanathan  (Liptons), — both of 
Calcutta. The Advertising Club of Calcutta was 
established in 1952 with R. K. Sirkar (Dunlops) in 
the chair. Mr. Talyarkhan (Voltas) of Bombay once 
attended a meeting of the club and he was convinced 
of its utility. He went back to Bombay and started 
the Advertising Club, Bombay. The news spread and 
їп quick succession, Advertising Clubs were establish- 
ed in Madras, Delhi and in the Uttar Pradesh. The 
Uttar-Pradesh Club founded in 1959 and has since 
established Branch Units in Agra, Allahabad, Kanpur, 
Lucknow and Varanasi. 


The Advertising Club of Calcutta published 


“Format” Advertising 


Club of Madras pub- standard of Indian Advertising in all 


lished “The New Horizon". Both publications attarned 
high standard and carried important articles from 
men in the profession. i AE 

The Up-Country Newspaper Representatives 
Newspaper Representatives’ Association, Calcutta; 
was established in 1954. These bodies look after the 
interests of the Representatives or field workers, who 
are the backbone of business. The Calcutta organis- 
ation published yearly souvenir with interesting arti- 
cles. These Representatives are no more mere 
space-hawkers, they are loved and respected by the 
media, as well as by the agencies and the 
advertisers. ў 


ADVERTISING COUNCIL OF INDIA 


The advertising council of India was formed in 
1959. It is a highly hogourable body and is the 
source of much expectations. This body will be 


great help for upliftment of the standard of Indian a 


Advertising when it will function in full swing. 


Establishments like LENS. AAAL, AB.C, and | 


LS.A. are strong pillars of the edifice of Indian 
advertising. But there should be doors and windows 
of this skyscraper. There had been repeated efforts 


Association was established in*1938: at Bombay. The - 


to establish some periodicals on Adversiting. "The - 


Indian Print & Paper" of the Titaghur Paper Mills, 
served as the Indian “Printer’s Ink", as this unique 
quarterly magazine published in a section interesting 


.notes on Advertising Personne] as well as comments 


on Advertisements by ‘Copycat’. But it has stopped 
that section. Mr. J. T. Martin of Bombay started & 
monthly magazine "Advertising & Selling in India" 
which met a premature death. A newcomer Sri 
Dhiren Mitra started “Advertlink” (1957),—a monthly 
magazine entirely devoted to Advertising and Mar 

keting. He is publishing it regularly for the last four 
years. Recently ‘Admars’ (1960) came out from 
Bombay. It is another monthly magazine on Adver- 
tising. Someday we may have our Advertising 
weeklies also. 


There are important yearlies. The Indian Press 
Year Book and the ‘Advertisers’ Vede-mecum’—both 
from Madras, are important publications. The Press 


Year Book has stopped publication. The Vade- 
mecum has changed the name to “Indian Advertising 
Year Book". Besides, LE.N.S. publish their уеагї 
book comprising details of the member papers, mem: 
ber agencies etc. That book is of course for the 


- use of their members only. 


Mention should be made of some original works | 
on Advertising published in India. “Advertising & 


Selling" by R. K. Dhara, ‘Upajibika Hisabe Bijnape 
by Santosh Kumar De (Advertising as a career, 
Bengali), Advertising in India by J. Mukherji are 


three books written by Indian authors and published 


in India. 
ADVERTISING CONVENTION—(1960) 


During the last three days of March 1960, the J 


first Advertising Convention in India was held 
Calcutta. This is perhaps the greatest achievemel 
of Indian Advertising. Delegates came from all ра 
of India and very lively seminars were held cove 
a variety of interesting topics on Advertising. 
Convention brings India in line with other progr 
sive countries of the world. In his address, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee Sri Sooka! 


¬ Ghosh expressed his strong conviction that 


would be a yearly affair and a permanent body wo 
be formed for proper functioning of the Conven 
in different territories of the country. 

Let us hope, the Convention will expand its 4 
vities to other fields, by establishing iestitutions 
training іп Advertising and for Joes ting _ 
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|. Asian Dem 


ocracy: 


— An oe eer eyed Ар — rte 
N 


Thoughts About Its Future 1 


By С. P. BHATTACHARJEE, 


Lecturer in International Relations, Jadavpur University. 


N the nineteenth century the 

whole of Asia was Europeanized. 

The process of de-Europeanization 

began with the advent of the 

twentieth century which due to 

various factors, national and 

international, political and econo- 

mic, reached its culmination in 

the post-secohd-world-war period. 

At present almost the whole of Asia is indepen- 

dent and is confronted with multifarious problems 

upon the solution of which the future not only of the 
Asians but Of all humanity very largely depends. 


The problems facing the Asian countries are, it 
is palpable to all, not the same everywhere, but there 
are various basic and fundamental problems which 
are common to all the newly liberated countries of 
Asia. : 

Poverty, illiteracy, political immaturity, lack of 
capital, shortage of technicians and administrators. 
absence of democratic tradition—all these problems 
are more or less common to all the new-born states 
of Asia. 

Can these  problem-ridden states in an 
atmosphere of tension-ridden international relations 
develop a democratic way of life and Government ? 
It is a question of paramount significance for all 
lovers of freedom and democracy. 


CHANCES OF DEMOCRACYIN ASIA 


At present, in Asia there are three leaders of 
outstanding importance and they represent three 
different approaches to the problem. 

Mao  Tse-tung represents the Communist 


approach, Nehru represents the democratic approach < 


and Nasser of the U.A.R. represents the approach of 
ultimate democracy through a period of transitional 
dictatorship, — 

Chances of democracy in the Communist sector 
of Asia is practically nil because on principle they are 
“against democracy as it is usually understood. 


But in the non-Communist sector, although the 
ultimate ideal still remains democracy, and, in some 
countries such as India, Nepal, Japan, Philippine 
and also at present, Burma and Ceylon, democratic 
Governments continue to operate, still the experi- 
ment is not much comforting and the number of its 
critics is mounting. 

An analysis of the factors responsible for the 
ill-suecess of democracy in various Asian countries 
will throw much light on the possibility of the 
survival of democracy in this continent. 

The Asian countries, it is very frequently pointed 
eut, haye no democratic tradition upon which to base 
a stable democratic form of Society and Government. 
This drawback is there but it cannot be an insur- 


mountable hurdle on the way of the success of 


democracy. 
The native tradition of the Aslan countries is 


Si b 


. ene of feudal-patriarchal-religious social order wi 


cannot grapple with the modern problems. Asia mu 
therefore, blaze a new trail and strike a new pa 
even if that means a break with her traditions. | 


Under colonial rule, Asia no doubt became more 
or less familiar with the liberal institutions charac- | 
teristie of their respective colonial rulers. Hc 

Dr. Charles Burton Marshall, a renowned politi- - 
cal thinker, has aptly pointed out. x | 


“It is folly—understandable folly, perhaps, Û 
still folly—to speak of finding one’s political trad 
tions in the background of one’s own country wh 
that country manifestly has no traditions adequa 
jor the problems of a political going concern unger 
the conditions of the mid-twentieth century.” Д 


MAIN OBSTACLES IN AS A 


Poverty and illiteracy are usually cited as gre 
obstacles to the successful working of democra 
Asia. This point is very aptly described by 
Amjad Ali, once Pakistan ambassador to the Un 
States. He said, 

“Poverty poses another problem for democra 
Democracy no doubt is the best form of Govern 
but it is also the most difficult because people 
only rule themselves if they are enlightened a 
they are educated, and they can only be enlightened 
ond educated if their standard of living is hi 
That is why some of us who have as our objective 
democratic way of life run into trouble now 
then, because our electorate is still very poor and s 
very illiterate.” 

In the above passage education and econon 
well-being are regarded as pre-conditions of 
success of democracy. A study of the rise of lib 
lism and democracy іп Europe however shows that 
democratic form of Government was considered % 
a pre-condition of the universal education and ec 
mic betterment. In England and many 0 
European countries universal education did 
precede universal enfranchisement but vice ve 
But in Asia economic well-being and general edu 
tion are regarded as sine qua non of the success 
democracy. 


CONTRAST WITH EUROPE 


This difference has arisen because of the d 
ence in the context of the rise of democracy in Ew 
and Asia. In Europe people demanded democra 
and freedom in order to develop themselves fr 
without any interference of the State. 

The Industrial Revolution in England was 
brought about by the Government but by individ 
initiative, experiment, courage and imaginat 
People wanted democracy and liberal form of Gove 
ment so that individual initiative and adventur 
find fullest scope of development. 

When Enrope, particularly England, em 
upon the career of democracy and inpiustria 


m 
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had no clear picture of what they were aiming at, 
they had before them no model to follow. They were 
to pass through an uncharted sea full of hopes and 
fears, troubles and uncertainties. "The success of the 
perilous journey depended not upon the State guid- 
ance but upon men of exceptional ability and courage. 
They, therefore, prized individual freedom so much. 

But in Asia at present when democracy and 
industrialism are in their kindergarten stage, our 
problems are entirely different. We have got before 
us the picture of a developed society in Europe and 
America and our problem is’ just to create a similar 

. society in our country. We are to follow a particular 
model, a given pattern. . 

In Asia, we know our goal, our objective and we 
are to reach our goal as early as possible. What is 
necessary, therefore, is efficiency, efficiency in making 
the plan and in executing the plan. Individual experi- 
mentation and initiative do not come much into the 
picture, Ours is the problem of executing a parti- 
cular plan, of imitating a given model and not an 
adventure into the unknown. 


STATE IN ASIA MOST VITAL FORCE 


As a result, in Asia the State—not individuals of 
exceptional ability and courage—has become: the 
most vital force of social development. When it is 
a question of imitation and not of experimentation 
or creation, the State is certainly more powerful than 
any individual. ; 

In Asia what we require most is financial 
resources and technical skill and not the daring 
spirit of adventurism. The State is obviously the 
best instrument to mobilise the financial resources 
and technical skill of the country. 

In Europe the business of the State was to follow 
the example of institutions Managed by successful 
individuals. There, the accounts of the best private 
companies were, for example, accepted by the States 
as the model of the Companies Acts. There the 
family planning, for example, was forced upon the 
Government by the people who realised its advant- 
ages. Therefore in Europe the individuals were more 
important than the State but in Asia conditions are 
entirely different. 


EMPHASIS ON STATE CONTROL 


Socialism and communism have become popular 
in Asia primarily because of their emphasis upon the 
increasing role of the State to solve the problems of- 
the society. Can a State which is entrusted with the 
task of transforming the whole social fabric of the 
country be democratic? This is the question the 
Asian democratic are faced with today. 


A doctrinaire attitude which would insist mainly 
upon limiting the power of the State in accordance 
with the classical theory of democratic liberalism will 
find no response in Asia. Because “Asian Govern- 
ments have to take more economic initiative than 
Western Governments. The facts, not Socialist 
doctrine, make them do so.” 

And, “if India or Indonesta or Pakistan wish to 
become as rich as the United States or Switzerland, 
they cannot be left to grow, as the United States and 
Switzerland grew. They must be guided.” 

Is it possible to reconcile the increasing power 
of the State with the ideal of democracy ? 


In Asian countries the States are devoted to the 
tasks of formulating and executing an all-comprehen- 
sive plan for social development. If the Government 
is subject to pericdical changes due to elections and 
if that leads to periodical changes in the nature and 
conception of the plan, the progress of the country 
would be hampered terribly. А 


Mr. Asoka Mehta, the Socialist leader of India 


has raised this problem when he said, 
"Economic planning, like war (though not in the 
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„Asia. 


е people is vital and not the 
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same measure) imposes certain imperatives in under- 


: developed. countries struggling to provide a 


modern 
base for their economies. As war cannot be efec- 


tively pursued ‘without a cons 


an 


ensus of support, о — 


economic planning cannot succeed without political — 


consensus. 


This is all the more necessary in the .. 


early phase of planning where the lack and lag of Г 


capital have to be made up by increased input of 

organised efforts in fields and handicrafts. 

political consensus be achieved democratically ? 
This is the essential problem of democracy in 


plan and so the executive department of the Govern- 


"fient has become more vital than the legislative 
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department. A representative of the people in the — 


legislature alone cannot satisfy the democratic aspir- _ 


ations of the people. 


ASIA MUST HAVE HER OWN PATTERN 
The aforementioned points make it clear that to | 


be successful, the technique and mechanism of Asian 


= 


А 


democracy must be different from that of democracy ~ r- 


; in Europe. 


In democracy the principle of the sovereignty of 
constitutional 
machinery of the rules of procedure. ; 


of constitutional machinery but a method of resolving 


the conflicts of society in a controlled manner." d 4 


Asian countries, therefore, must evolve their own 
patterns of democracy consistent with that special 
problems and tasks. 


LOCAL BASIS OF DEMOCRACY 


Execution of the plan has become in Asia ^ 
more important than the mere preparation of the | 
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“Parliamentary Government is not a precise piece —. 


In Asia democracy should have a local basis. * 


The local people should organise themselves into — 
People's Committees or Panchayets and should take 


the responsibility of formulating and executing the | 


plan of local development, The representative of the 

people to the State legislature or 

should be elected by these People’s Committees. 
These representatives should be guided by the 


local Panchayets and they should continue to work | 
in the State legislature or Parliament as long as they |. — 


would enjoy the confidence of the local people. 

As a result the costly periodical election causing 
election fever and party conflict would be avoided. 
The entire local people interested in national work . 
would find enough opportunity to discuss and work | 
together. — 

The people would no longer be divided on party- — 
in-power and party-in-oppositon basis, There would 
remain differences of opinion among the people on 
different issues but the necessity of forming an orga- 
nised opposition to replace the Government would 
no longer be there. 


* In the absence of a general national election апу _ 


organised opposition to replace the Government 
would be meaningless. 


tioning local democracy every one 


demagogy—the mightiest weapon in the election 
battle—would be discouraged. 


Union Parliament . 
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In the presence of а func- ^ — 
will be judged “ 
ultimately by his intelligence and work and thus 
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Here опу the broad out-line is hinted which ca 


be elaborated for the practical purpose. This type of 
grass-root democracy appears to be essential in an 
economy of planned development. 


y 


Without the active co-operation and partieipa- . 


tion of the people in both the legislative and executive 2 


aspects of the Government, democracy in the planned - 
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economy and in a welfare State is bound to degene- es 


rate into bureaucracy. и 
Organised democracy functioning from 
bottom would ensure all the advantages of’ Socialism 
without equating it with statism. Неге democ! 
would not be reduced .to periodical ection 
people would not be ovér-shadowed is wend 
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ARISTOTLES FORMULA OF BEING 


AND BECOMING. 


By Dr. SIVATOSH MOOKERJEE, M.Sc., Ph.D. (Edin) 


HE name of Aristotle will ever 
pe conjured up with the develop- 
ment of more than one Science, 
especially Biology. In the light of 
his time, the work of Aristotle 
outshines the work of all others. 
Aristotle has won a large number 
of enthusiastic adherents among 
s us. But the brilliance of his work 

dims considerably when his whole thesis on the 
manifestation of being and its becoming is те- 
analysed from a modern point of view. Nobody dares 
doubt the unique role he played in fostering the 
biological knowledge in the prechristine days, but 
what one has serious doubts about is the effect of his 
writings in the present day. 


The scope of Aristotelian Science is extraordi- 
narily broad. It includes all possible aspects of phe- 
nomena, concerning the macro—as well as the micro- 
cosmos. What we know of his writings today are not 
self-edited thoughts but rather paraphrases of his 
lectures, probably arranged by his pupils. The text, 
as a result, suffers a certain degree of repetition and 
incoherence. А 


Aristotle seems to spare no source from which 
he could possibly collect information about life &nd 
matter. It is said that he has risked his opinion even 

going to hunters, laymen and casual observers. 
Otherwise it would have been impossible for anyone 
to cover such a wide field of interest and express 
opinion on such diverse things. It is understandable 
that Aristotle was so concerned with collecting facts 
as extensively as possible, for he was building up his 
master theory on world order. 


But the Aristotelian abstraction suffered very 
much because of the indiscriminate cataloguing of 
facts as well as phantasies. Aristotle was a systematic 
philosopher. He developed his ideas. Ideas. in their 
turn, made him develop. He has often been accused 
of changing his mind either for or against a thing, 
.& fact, or a phenomenon. This is his sheer inconsis- 
tency and not his dialecticism. 


A PLATONIC OFFSHOOT 


Undoubtedly, there has been never a greater 
Platonian than Aristotle. Any materialist will accuse 
him as being a cynic who is completely disenchanted 
about the happenings round him just to become & 
torch-bearer of his master, Plato. The impact of 
Plato was too great for Aristotle to overcome. 


_ Aristotle believed that he was crusading against 
the ideas of Plato. He followed Plato, improving his 
interpretation when he found it necessary. The 
writing of Aristotle makes one feel on many occa- 
sions the Platonic idea was not good enough to ex- 
plain a phenomenon. In such cases, he came out with 
his own explanation. Aristotle spent twenty years 
with Plato but having not been chosen as his suc- 

he left Athens with disappointment. However, 
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by understanding function. He observe 


he was a true Greek. He hàd no love for the Mà 
the | 
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donians. He returned later to Athens and became 
teacher of Alexander the Great. 


MEANS TO SHARE IN THE DIVINE 


Plato was the originator af the idol of egocen= 
tricity in the mind of Aristotle. Like a true Plato- 
nian, Aristotle believed that contemplation is the = 
means to share in divine. He realized in man the | 
immortality of God. He thought the divine in us can 
be observed. According to him, contemplation is & 
part of the human being and this realization is als 
important. Aristotle believed in a priori reasoning 
for some kind of knowledge. He was opposed to abso- 
jutism about purely formal knowledge he sought to 
find awareness through internal stimulation d 
awakening. He speculated about a cosmological laná- 
scape which had a profound influence on his further | 
thought process, including his analysis of organic 
processes of life. He visualized two worlds: The absó- | 
lute one located above the moon exemplified’ by a$- 
tronomical phenomena of the sun, stars, etc; the 
other, the unreal one, located below the moon, m- 
cluding the world and its accessories. He was 8 
eloquent spokesman for the realm of an order behind 
the visible phenomena. The reality between 
heavenly and sub-heavenly worlds could be seized Ё 
human senses. He placed importance on teleolog! 
phenomenon. He beleved in five senses. He also 
Метей in the omnipotence of God and His ability 
create something out of nothing, Between this Sy 
bolie diversity, Aristotle discovered the interventi 
of the Soul. The Soul, acording to him, is the co 
terpart of reality. He wanted Biologists to be Psy 
logists first in order to understand the behaviour 
the all-powerful Soul. The Soul is bound up 
body. It is the organizing principal. Our sense, fi 
ing and sensation are due to the Soul. He w 
"now it may be that the Form of any living crea 
is Soul, or some part of Soul or something that 
volves Soul" At any rate, when its Soul !s gone, 
no longer a living creature and none of the par! 
remáin the same, except only in shape, just like th 
animals in the story that were turned into stone 


He believed in Entelechy and he viewed th 
organisms as the "vital principle" with its faculty 
Soul to play the dominant role. 


INVESTIGATION OF NATURE 


Aristotle's investigation of nature concerns 
problem of knowledge. He thought that it is imp 
tive to have insight into Physics, Biology and His- 
tory for the understanding of natural phenome 
He made his biology into an inductive science, T 
Greek meaning of Historium is the investigation: 

a phenomenon; his Historium Animalculum ай 
bears this out. 


Aristotle developed his law of ар 


ria 
ha mo 
things. According to him, nothing can be 
it it is not harmonious. He realised the imp 
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dis: g as well as dead animals. He 
pposed function for everything. He wrote “Now 
corpse has the same shape and fashion as a living 
dy, and.yet it is not a man.” He defined the body, 
the body, like the hatchet, is an instrument; 
well as the whole body, each of its parts has a 
urpose, for the sake of which it is, the body must 
refore; of necessity, be such and such, and made 
such and such materials, if that purpose is to be 
ed." (Parts of Animals). 


IDEA ABOUT FOSSILS 
Aristotle made observations on fossils. He 
t fossils are the vainglorious attempts on the 
tt of inorganic things to acquire the configuration 
organic pattern. He did not know of the fact that 
things in the course of a great lapse of time 
converted into inorganic replicas of their own 

m—the pseudomorphs. 


EMBRYOLOGICAL THOUGHTS 


Aristotle paid no less attention to the embryo- 
1 formation of men and animals than to other 
. He expressed the view that the human foetus 
formed in the womb by the gradual coagulation of 
blood of the mother. Out of the coagulation, 
ere takes place a series of transformations to con- 
ert it into a recognisable human being. This view, 
ugh not correct, bears certain indication that he 
gnised the phenomenon of epigenesis which is 
ortant. One should give him the due he deserves 
| pointing out that the phenomenon о? develop- 
ent is essentially of new formations and not merely 
| expression of something already organised ір 
eat detail beforehand, But Aristotle was very 
е as to how such new things happen inside the 
b. He thought, quite unjustifiably, that flies and 
quitoes originate from putrefying matter. No one 
enged his idea which lingered for centuries, 
il Redi (1627-1697), a 17th century biologist, dis- 
pelled the notion. Pasteur (1822-1893) in later years, 
owed maggots will not arise unless flies lay eggs 

| meat. 


— Aristotle criticised Empedocles ideas on deve- 
nent. He wrote “So Empedocles was wrong when 
said that many of the characteristics which ani- 

have are due to some accidents in the process 
their formation as when he accounts for the 
tebrae of the backbone by saying the foetus gets 
ted and the backbone is broken into pieces. 


Aristotle was aware of the fact that the seed 
ich gives rise to the animal must begin with the 
ropriate specific characters, and that the produc- 
agent was pre-existent, it was chronologically 
"ier as well as logically earlier; in other words, 
en are begotten by men, and therefore the process 
le seed formation is what it is because its parent 
a man" (Parts of Animals). 


——. He claimed that “the reason is that these things 

? 80 arranged by Nature, at any rate, the offspring 

out of the seed. Nevertheless, logically prior to 

eed stands that of which it is the seed, because 

is an actual thing and the seed is but a forma- 

е process. But further, prior to both of them 
ds the creature out of which the seed comes. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS 


E 


days he 

athers in 
birds—'barbed' and ‘unbarbed.’ He saw ‘winged’ and 
wingless ants. He recorded ‘many-cloven’ and ‘twy- 
cloven’ animals. He discriminated between „the 
‘domestic’ and ‘wild’ types, He had also a moderate 
knowledge of homologous and analogous organs. He 
thought about the homology of man’s bone with 
fish’s spine. t 


He was opposed to the artificial classification of 
the animal kingdom. Aristotle, while attempting 
classification of animals, was aware that no опе 
factor can fully and suitably classify any group of 
animals. He understood about the ‘generalities’ as 
well as ‘specialities’ of characters shared by the 
animals. These may be the equivalent to our terms . 
of ‘generic’ and ‘specific’? characters. Whenever he 
spoke of classification he used the term ‘Differentiae’ ; 
which stood for the character value in nomenclature. 
He was against the breaking up a kindred group, as 
for instance the group bird by placing. some birds in 
one division and others in another with water crea- 
tures. He was rather in favour of classifying animals 
on their innate intimate details. Hé spoke of ‘blood- 
ed’ апа ‘bloodless’ animals. He was aware of the fact 
that if they are both ‘blooded’—the blood of them 
must be different or else it cannot be reckoned as 
part of their essence. If that is so, then the one 
differentia will belong to two species. And if so, it is 
clear that a privative cannot be a valid differentia.” 


He considered man to be the highest among the 
animals and placed him at the top of his scale of 
beings. He knew that the species is the ‘differentia’ 
of the matter. There ts no animal part which exists 
without matter, nor on the other hand is a thing 
— is matter alone—meaning like a true Platonian 
—the Soul. 


EVOLUTIONARY IDEAS 


Most remarkable was his contribution to the 
study of evolution. He was correct in thinking that. 
species are eternal. Man is а part of Nature and Na- ` 
ture is represented by Man. He put vehement oppo- 
sition to the Democritean theory of Pangenesis. He 
concluded that inheritance is a ‘potentiality to 
develop.’ This idea was very original and most cre- 
ditable. His theory of evolution is astonishingly mo- 
dern but it lacked the solid core of causal deduc- 
tions. 


Aristotle believed his motivation for his inves- 
tigation was the happiness they brought to him. For 
this reason he can be considered as a scientist who 
sought truth and was delighted with his discoveries. 
He never could go deeply beneath the observed 
phenomenon into an understanding of a problem. 
He had no technique. He had no appliances. But the 
sheer thirst for knowledge made him a  wanderer 
who had trodden every path of human. expe ince. 
However, he unfortunately suffered the Pl ionic 
plight of wanting to experience a state of ethereali- 

n in thought for whatever he saw and under- 


‘stood. That is a philosophy for which Plato should be 


more реве than any of his successors. Perhaps it is 
unfortunate that Aristotle could not escape the - 
misguidance of the Greek philosophy that succeeded ; 





GUPTIPARA 


` TEMPLES 


By NRISINHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. 


HE basic stone on which the 
structure of India’s civilisation 
and culture stands is, as Rabin- 

dranath pointed out, Religion. 
It is a rather loose yet strong 
structure embracing: India's vast 
2 humanity drawn from various 
p origins with diversified habits, 
f custpms, and traditions, -all har- 
moniously blended to form one single whole depend- 
ing on and drawing its strength from one common 
unshakable base, Religion. It is for this that India 
is a land of temples and sacred monuments more than 

any otber country in the world. 


Temples have, however, different structural styles 
in different parts of India. 'The Orissa style, for 
instance, differs from the. South Indian style. 


"BANGLA" STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Excluding the “Barga Bhima” temple of Tamluk 
which is, perhaps, the precursor of the Orissa style 
and a few other temples, most of the ancient temples 
of Bengal have their own original style, known as the 
"Bangla" style. “The Bengalis”, says Ferguson, 
“taking advantage of elasticity of the bamboo, uni- 
versally employ ın their dwellings a carvilinear form 
of roof, which has become so familiar to their eyes 
that they consider it beautiful”. 


This style of construction, more clearly speaking, 
the thatched house or “Bangla” style, is evident in 
the construction of Bengal’s ancient temples. Though 
Ferguson did not admit this style in architecture as 
beautiful, he admitted that “Beauty depends to such 
an extent on association, that strangers are hardly 
fair judges in a case of this sort”. 

As a matter of fact, this “Bangla” style of archi- 
tecture got highly popular in the 16th Century 
not only with people in Bengal but with people outside 
Bengal. 


It is said that the great Moghul Emperor, Akbar 
Shah, got many palaces built on this model in 1565 
AD at Agra.(vide Oxford History of India, 2nd 
Edition, page 35D. It was introduced in the Punjab 
in 1650 A.D. Its influence is evident in the tomb of 
the Alowar Raj, Bakhtar Singh. 


The “Bangla” style of construction varied from 
the single thatched root model to the model exhibit- 
ing a combination of two, four, and eight thatched 
roofs, known as “Jore Bangla”, “Char Bangla” and 
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Brindaban Chandra Temple 


"At Bangla" models respectively. The Baranagore 
Temple of the Murshidabad district is of the “Char 
Bangla” type while the Vishnupur temple of the 
Bankura district and the Guptipara Sri Chaitanya 
temple in Hooghly district is of the “Jore-Bangla” 
type. 


THE GUPTIPARA SITE 


Guptipara, the site of one of the oldest of the 
"Jore-Bangla" temples of Bengal, is a union of several 
villages. It stands on the right bank of the Bhagira- 
thi, while opposite to it. and on the left bank, stands 
Santipur, the birth place of Adwaitacharyya and 
Prabhupad Bejoy Krishna Goswami,—and Fulia, the 
birth place of Bengals epic poet,—Krittivasa Ojha. 

A look at the map shows the Bhagirathi taking 
an eastward turn from Ambica Kalna, the sacred seat 
of Meditation of Sri Sri Gouridas, then half-rounding 
Guptipara in a semi-circular shape, and. next with 
a westward turn passing Somrah, and, thereafter, 
receding from Balagarh and Jirut with another turn 
to the east. 


The map of Stavorinus (Circa 1770 A.D.) shows 
Guptipara as situate on the left bank of the river. 
But it is difficult to accept this site as correct in view 
of the fact that, earlier than Stavorinus, Kavi 
Kankan Mukunda Ram Chakraverty had, in the 16th 
Century A.D., referred to Guptipara as, situate on 
the right bank of the river. 


It can, however, be safely assumed that in ancient 
times, the current of the Bhagirathi, chatged with 
the waters of the Damodar, flowed by the western 
bank of Guptipara along a course of which the 
present Lake Dekol of Ichhapur mouza is/reminiscent, _ 
and united itself with that of the Betu, ie. the upper 
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branch of the Behula, which flowed down washing 
the banks of the villages, Somra, Balagarh etc. 


In the second half of the nineteenth Century, the 
Bhagirathi flowed through Guptipara in a bifurcated 
course—one along the course now marked by the 
“khal” or, as it is popularly known, the “Ваог”, by 
the side whereof the Guptipara Math stands, and 
the other along the course now followed by her. 
Undoubtedly, the former course is the one referred 
to by Kavi Kankan in his “Chandi Mangal”. 


The name, Guptipara, is a corruption of “Gupta 
Palli”, ie. concealed village, ascribed to the village, 
perhaps, by reason of its being concealed from public 
view by growth of reeds and deep woods on the banks 
of the Bhagirathi which almost surrounded it. It 
has not, as some think wrongly, any connection with 
the title ‘Gupta’ held by a section of Vaidya caste. 


In ancient times, Guptipara had been famous as 
a seat of Sanskrit learning, During the eighteenth 
century there were as many as 20 institutions of 
Sanskrit education which, taught students from 
Dacca, Faridpur, Kotalipara, Mymensingh etc. differ- 
ent branches of Sanskrit learning, but mainly Indian 
Logic. The year 1846 A.D. saw 15 Sanskrit Chatus- 
pathies working. 


THE GUPTIPARA MATH 


The Guptipara Math containing the Jore-Bangla 
temple is available .at a distance of two miles from 
ihe Guptipara Railway Station, 47 miles (75 Km) 
from Howrah on the Bandel-Barharwa Loop Line of 


the Eastern Railway. It is also available by a motor- 
able all-weather metalled road, which commences 
from Pandua at mile 42 from Howrah on the Grand 
Trunk Road, turns east, reaches Inchura, thenee 
Kolora in Somrah Union, and thence Guptipara. 


The Math has five temples in all, of which four 
are ranged round a quadrangle, and enclosed with 
massive walls constructed, possibly, to protect the 
Math from ‘Bargi’ invasion, These four temples are, 
—the Jore Bangla temple’ Krishna Chandra temple, 
Brindaban Chandra temple and Ramchandra temple. 
All these temples are preserved monuments under the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments Act, 1904 (Vide 
Notification No. 3097 dated 16.6.1913 and No. 4092 





dated 19.8.1913). There is another temple several — 
furlongs off, which is known -as the Desh Kalika 
Temple. 


THE JORE-BANCLA TEM! LE 


The oldest temple of the Math is the temple of 
Sri Chaitanya Dev. It was originally constructed for ' 
accommodating Sri Sri Brindaban Chandra, the | 
presiding deity of the Math and of Guptipara. G 

The exact year of its construction is not known. ^ 
“The Bengal District Gazetteers, Hooghly,” Vol-X XIX - 
states that “according to a note in the records Of — 
local Pandit, the temple was built by Biseswar Rai | 
in the reign of Akbar ad therefore apparently in 
the beginning of the 17th Century”. 1 

Sri A. Mitra, LCS. in his “Census 1951, West — 
Bengal District Hand Book, Hooghly” has also- 
accepted this view. But latest researches have shown 
that the temple was built some time between 1684 
A.D. and 1705 A.D, when Emperor Aurangzeb was 
seated on the throne of Delhi. Raja Biseswar Rai ` 
of Guptipara might be living during that time but | 
there are no records available to prove that the 
temple was built by him. 

The Jore-Bangla temple is made of thin bricks 
of archaic appearance, which prove its claim to anti- 
quity. It “faces east and has a door on the west; 
there were three cusped arches on the east, but they 
have been walled up, leaving a small door", (“Census ^ 
1951, West Bengal District Hand Book, Hooghly”). ^ 
The roof is of the model of two thatched roofs ^ 
harmoniously blended to form one. The temple con= _ 
tains the images of Chaitanya Dev and Nityananda | 
Mahaprabhu in standing postures and facing weste | 


ORIGIN OF THE MATH 
The Math was founded about 1654 AD. by a | 


Sannyasin, name Satyananda Saraswati, popularly ^ 


known as Satyadev Saraswati. He belonged to the 
Saraswati sect of the Dasanami Order of Sannyasis _ 
established by the ten disciples of the disciples of Sri 

Sri Sankaracharyya. З 

Tradition goes that Satyananda was of Maharas= ~ 
triyan origin, and he had renounced the world and 
took te asceticism in the Dwarka Math. He had 
toured the pilgrimages of India and in course of 
such tour, he had reached Guptipara. 

Attracted by the scenic beauty of the place and 
the culture and learning of the local people, he set 
up a hermitage in the woods bordered by overgrowth 
of “Petel” reeds on the bank of the Bhagirathi. 


Near about the same time a devoted Brahmin of _ 


Santipur, while on a bath to the Ganga, had found _ 
a stone symbol of Brindaban Chandra floating away 
down the river. The Brahmin took it home and © 
worshipped it with great devotion. Every night, he 
was directed, in dream, by the Lord to take him to 
the sage Satyananda Saraswati at Guptipara. The 
Brahmin did not obey. 

Years after, the Brahmin’s son, wife, son-in-law, 
and finally he himself passed away, and the worship. 
of the deity was vested in the Brahmin’s widow 
daughter. At this time, Satyadev, directed in & 
dream, went to Santipur, and brought the deity from 
the widow to his hermitage in Guptipara. He got a 
wooden image of the deity carved and set it up in 
his hermitage. 

Satyananda was succeeded by his disciple, Sri 
Gomukhananda Saraswati, whose saintly nature 
attracted the rich men of the locality. One of these 
rich men had the brick-made “Jore-Bangla” temple | 
built for the Lord at the site of the hefmitage. д 


DESH KALIKA TEMPLE 


Gomukhananda was succeeded Wy 
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Krishna Chandra Temple 


і 


Math. Researches have, however, revealed that 
Gomukhananda had a disciple, named Chandra 
Chura Brahmachari, who was attached to the royal 
court of Tripura for some time between 1684 A.D. 
and 1707 A.D. 


During this period, the royal powers of Tripura 
were weilded by Prince Champaka Rai in the name 
of the young, kind Ratnamanikya. It might be that 
after the internecine quarrels ending with the 
escape and, then, the murder of Champaka Rai in 
1707 A.D., Chandrachura had returned to the Math 
and succeeded | Gomukhananda after the latter’s 
demise. : ; 


Chandrachura was succeeded by his disciple, 
Biseswar Saraswati. Biseswar’s disciple, Madhusu- 
dananda, haying left Guptipara for goog on pilgrim- 
age, Biseswar, died intestate; so the Dasanami 
Sannyasins elected Ramananda Asram to the ‘Gadi? 
of the Mohunta. И 


The Desh Kalika temple was built by Ramananda 
Asram over a Tantric seat of meditation placed on 
five human skulls. It is believed that Ramananda, 
who was also a follower of Tantric cult, attained 
spiritual perfection while seated on this sacred seat 
in meditation, and had a vision of the Mother Kalika. 


The temple is a single one-roomed structure con- 
taining, as a symbol of the Mother, a cluster of 
artificial long hairs placed against a frame of cork 
on the sacred seat. — 


The presiding deity of the temple, known as Desh 
Kalika, is also the presiding Goddess of the entire 
Guptipara Union. To the right of the temple there 
are two small temples dedicated to Siva. The temple 
was built sometime during the first part of the 18th 
Century. 


KRISHNA CHANDRA- TEMPLE 


Atter Ramananda came, in succession, Para- 
Mananda, Samadananda, Purnabodhananda, and 
Pitambarananda, the latter being in charge of the 
Math from c.1745 A.D. to 1760. A.D., and it was during 
his administration that the temple of Krishna 
Chandra was built. 


It is said that during his administration the 
revenues due to the Nawab fell in arears and 
JBrindaban Chandra, the landlord deity was called 


+ Р 


to the royal court of Nawab Alivardi Khan at. 
Murshidabad. Fearing sacrilege of the Deity, m- 
barananda has a wooden replica of the deity made, 
and with it he went to Murshidabad. ; 


Through the help of Baneswar Vidyalankar of 
Guptipara, Pitambarananda secured the acquaint- 
ance of Rai Rayan Ram Chandra Sen, who introduced . 
him to Braja Kishore of Somra, the then Munshi of 
the Nawab. 


The Munshi pleaded for the Deity in the royal 
court, and the Mohunt was let off on payment of the 
arrear revenues. On returning to Guptipara Pitam- — 
barananda built a new temple and installed the new 
deity, Krishna Chandra. i А 

Pitambarananda also made the images of Jagan- 
nath, Balaram and Subhadra, now accommodated, 
along with Brindaban Chandra, in the main temple - 
of the Math. He constructed a massive thirteen- 
spired Rath, higher than that of Puridham, and 
introduced the Rath-Yatra festival. 


TEMPLE OF BRINDABAN CHANDRA 


After Pitambarananda, the “Gadi” of the Math 
was held, in succession, by Brubananda, Shyaman- 
anda, Madhabananda, Shyamananda (2nd time), 
Madhusudhananda, Dhrubananda and Birbhadra- 
nanda,—all belonging to the “Asram” sect of the 
Dasanami Order. During the administration of 
Birbhadrananda (1806-1812 A.D), Ganga Narayan 
Sarkar of Baghbazar, Calcutta, had, in 1810 A.D., 
built a high temple for Brindaban Chandra, who was 
moved from the original “Jore-Bangla” and sheltered 
in this new temple. 


This shrine of Brindaban Chandra is the biggest 
and the highest of the temples of the Math. It is 


also built of bricks. The walls of the Verandah as _ 


well as the inside of the sanctum contains beautiful 
frescoes. Three pinnacle, fix three small brass jars © 
with the figure of a lotus on a square platform on 
the top. 

The temple contains the image of Brindaban 
Chandra, a living example of exquisite artistic design, 
rarely to be met with elsewhere and also the images 
of Radhika, Garuda, Jagannatha, Balaram and 
Subhadra. The door of the temple faces south. 


RAM CHANDRA TEMPLE AND TOWER ` 


Birbhadrananda was succeeded by Keshabananda 
Asram who was in charge of the Math from 1813 to 
1822 A.D. After Keshabananda came, in succession, 


(Continued on page 261) 
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< 7 FRUSTRATION: A PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


ISAPPOINTED lover throws acid 
bulb at his former fiancee," 
"Aftermath of the publication of 
School Final results—three teen- 
agers commit suicide’, “Unem- 
ployed young man throws himself 
before a running train”, “Angry 
mob attacks rice godown" — we 
often read of such grim tragedies 


_ апа disturbances in daily papers. 


: But why do such things happen ? The answer is 
ihat they are all different reactions to frustration. 
. And, besides the serious cases which are reported in 
- papers, there are many more frustration reactions 
which are slowly ruining private lives, and which do 
not get any publicity. 


But how does frustration originate? When 
` some obstacles stand in the way of, and interfere 
with, the satisfaction of а man's needs and desires, 
and the obstacles or difficulties appear to him to be 
unsurmountable, irremovable or insuperable, he feels 
frustrated. This feeling, in its turn, leads to the 
accumulation of some tension or energy which mani- 
fests itself suddenly in some abnormal form of reac- 
tion. We have then frustration reactions, 


The peculiarity of frustration reactions is that 
though frustration as such originates out of the non- 
satisfaction of some needs, the reactions themselves 
are unrelated to the needs. Goals no longer serve 
as guides in frustration-instigated behaviour. Cer- 
tainly, suicide does not serve the origina] purpose, 
goal or need of the young man who searched in vain 
for a suitable employment during his life-time. 


Another peculiarity of frustration is that in many 
cases the frustration reactions take place as a result 
of accumulation of what may be called ‘minor 
- failures, That is why sometimes an apparently 
. insignificant obstacle or blockage may lead to a 

‘sudden and major response. Thus we find that a 
шап suffering from economic hardship for a long 
time suddenly flares up when he has to pay only one 
. pice more than the scheduled price. In such cases 
frustration effects are cumulative. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF OBSTACLE 


Frustrations arise when one faces insuperable 
difficulties, obstacles, hindrances, or barriers, But 
these may “be of different kinds, 


The barriers may be physical or natural. Such 
barriers, for example, were experienced by Napoleon's 
Army and recently by Hitler's Army when they tried 
to cross the Alps during winter. Similarly, when we 
esire to go out and it be; 


a cinema, and some one else, say, his mother, 

him not to go, or when an Office Manager refuses 
srant leave to his subordinate 1 
applies for it), or when in an examination hall ғ 
candidate is about to consult notes, the guard appear 
in front of him, the hindrances obviously lie in other. 
persons. Sometimes one group of persons may als 

feel frustrated by another group ; and this group maj 
vary in size from a club or corporation to a nation. 
In other words, frustrations may also ensure from 


$ 
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(when the latter 


a 
x. 


various inter-group or even international conflicts. — у: 


The hindrances may also lie within the frustrated 


individual himself. Thus if a very fat girl intends — 


to be a good dancer, she may feel frustrated because 


intends to be an actor may get frustrated because 
of his stuttering speech. : 


АП the different sources of hindrance illustrated | 


"d 


of her own heavy weight ; similarly, a stammerer who 


1 


above are not by themselves obstructive in nature, - 


They may appear to be hindrances only when we 
approach them with a motive. The Alps might have 
been a source of irritation to Napoleon’s Army or 
Hitler’s Army, but to others no 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVATION 


Frustration may not always result from the 
failure of conscious desires. The desires that are 
frustrated may lie buried in the Unconscious quite 
unknown to us. Such unconscious motivations may 
create puzzling and yet troublesome conflicts 
eventually leading to frustration in many cases. 


The root cause of many unconscious desires may 
be traced to some maladjustment in early phase o 
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life. It once happened that a business man often | 


feiled to catch a train in time—he was enerall 

late by a minute or two. This obviously meant frus- 
tration to him. But he could not discover the 
cause of his habit of unpunctuality. Later psycho- 
logical examination revealed that in his boyhood his 


ї 


father insisted very much оп punctuality and _ 


scolded him severely for his failure to keep to time 
on any occasion. This created in his mind a hatred 
for authority as such. Since the railway «concern 
insisted on strict punctuality, he unconsciously de- 
veloped a defiant attitude towards it. But th 
defiance, it is needless to say, often meant frus 


tion to him, as he failed to do his duties in ti 1 
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isms of re ion, compulsion and ob- that failure is the pillar of success, yet it may be ` 
Sessions which may р some cases be responsible that in some men (though their number —— 
for disappointment or frustration, етше or frustration does not have a 'damping 
: "du. 1 ес * * 


DIFFERENT REACTIONS b 
FRUSTRATION & GROUP-BEHAVIOUR 


Frustration has its evil effects not only on indi- 
vidual minds, but also on different group-minds. 
Racial prejudice and race riots may sometimes be | 
traced to frustration of some needs (economic òt 
otherwise). In such cases the frustration-spirit 
manifests itself in violent aggression on some 
flimsy pretext. The unfortunate victims of such 
aggression are not related logically to frustra: 
situation, and yet they have to suffer terribly. 


industrial establishments the employer- 
employee relation is adversely affected by frustra- 
tion specially among workers, leading to lock-outs, 
strikes and other untoward incidents. The frustra- 
ted workers, unless given opportunities for а healthy 
and beneficial resolution of tension, constitute à 
source of danger. 


The same is true also at the international level. A 
nation, m frustrated owing to the blockage of 
S, 


ч) * 


r 
m. 
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1 Früstration causes an — ams oF lanis 
_ Which the organism cannot any longer in check. 
. The entire psycho-physica] organism is thrown into 
a state of disequilibrium from which it wants to 

. recover through various reactions, though in most 
eases they are mal-adaptive reactions. 


Of the various kinds of mal-adaptive reactions 

_ mention may first be made of aggression, Aggression 

may take the form not only of physical violence, 

but also of strong emotional outbursts in the form of 

anger or rage, of verba] attacks and slander. In 

Again, aggression may be directed not only against 

*& the source of obstacle, but also against some 

. Object entirely unconnected with the original source 

| —а man who is frustrated by his office boss may, for 

. example, quarrel with his innocent wife at home. 

. ABgression may also be directed against one's own 

| self, resulting in some form of self-torture, or in 
і extreme cases, suicide, 


MO. Another mode of reaction is regression, 


1 i t 
А means réturning to some. primitive or early different ne may direct various ypes of 


aggressive acts towards neighbouring countries. 


. mode of behaviour which gave safety and comfort. A 

~ Wife who, unable to adjust herself to her husband, 
threatens to ‘pack up and go to her father’s place’ is 
from the psychological point of view regressing, for 
is she not trying to go to a place which gave her 
comfort and security in her childhood? 


Withdrawal is an allied mode of reaction. A 

man frustrated in his ‘home life’ may withdraw 

himself from it and devote himself to ‘social work’, 

‘educational reform’, ‘patriotic service’ and the like. 

* Some also resort to alchoholie drinks in their 
attempt to forget the woes of frustration. 


Phantasy formation and daydreaming эте  re- 

. Sorted to by some individuals as modes of frustra- 

tion reaction. The boy who is rejected by his 

playmates, dreams or imagines of doing Herculean 

, tasks all by himself; the man who is jeered by his 

| Colleagues in his office, dreams of himself managing 
a big office. 


Sometimes under social pressure we have to 
repress some of our desires and we may try to 
| sublimate them. So repression and sublimation are 
A some of the accepted procedures for the release of 
j frustration-tension. à 
.... Rationalization, projection and identification are 
Other means of releasing tension. Rationalisations 
е false justifications—but they are not usually con- 
= scious deceptions. The individua] offering them 
"believes in them in most cases. A student who 
| failed to get a First Class Honours may believe that 
- his answers were so origina] that the old examiners 
could not appreciate them. 


) Projection is another cognitive modification—in 
it we pass on the ‘blame’ for our failure to 
| others. As the proverb goes, ‘A bad workman 
. quarrels with his tools’. If in projection we assign 
. our bad qualities to others, in identification we share 
| in the ‘glory’ of others. We thus ‘psycho- 
logical parasites’ of others. 
We have described above some of the mal-adap- 
tive consequences of frustration. 
aces of frustration аге not necessarily bad. 
tration may in some cases le: 


` behaviour’. 


But the con- 


And here, too, the target of attack may be quite 
—— to the actual source or cause of frus- 
on. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REMEDY 


Frustration being a potential source of danger 
every attempt should be made to allay the generat- 
ing causes, and to find out healthy modes of adjust- 
-— and socially acceptable means for the release 
Oo nsion, 


In the first place, individuals should be taught te 
develop the habit of realistic hard work right from 
their childhood. Even a little child should be told 


that he cannot get anything worthwhile except 


through some effort. Indeed, if the individuals 
learn to do hard work whenever necessary, and if 
they thus recognize the exact demands of reality, 
many of the obstacles of life may disappear, 


Secondly, individuals should learn to distinguish 
between needs and needs. There are many needs 
which are not absolutely necessary—in such cases 
individuals should not put too much emphasis on 


these needs. Thus many young adolescents feel _ 


frustrated for not being able to become cinema 
Stars. But all are not destined to be cinema stars 
and life does not lose all its significance if one 
fails to get a chance on the screen. One should try 
to reduce the number of inessential needs, vain 
ambitions and false values. 


Thirdly, individuals Should also try to find out - 


adequate alternatives or substitutes for the 
blocked needs. They should try to make  'detour 
They should also know how to face 
facts in their proper perspective — they should rein- 
terpret the entire situation. A physically handi- 
capped man may at first think that all г to 
earning livelihood are closed, but on a calm 

of the whole situation adequate means of livelihood 


may be found out. ^ 


All these are no doubt hard tasks; but 
proper training is given to individuals, and n 
care and caution are t&ken in time, 
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T was Ben Jonson who made the 


prophetic declaration that Sha- 


 kespeare belonged “not for an 
age, but for all time.” Well could 
he have added, with his prophe- 
tie vision: “.... And for all the 

world—cold war or hot!” 
For, this is the impression 
that strikes an Indian visitor to 
Stratford-on-Avon (100 miles from London) at this 
time of the year. A tiny 10 square mile borough (in 
the County of Warwickshire), this quiet and sleepy 
township of no more than 15,000 people, has of late 
been drawing Shakespearean devotees in their tens 
of thousands from all parts of the world, not exclud- 
ing people from behind the “Iron Curtain” countries. 


To underline this unique international rappro- 
chement, the disinguished envoys of all the coun- 
tries represented at the Court of St, James, journey 


PILGRIMAGE TO SHAKESPEARE 


the Shakespeare monument al Stratford Park. 


SHRINES 


By J. RADHAKRISHNAN 


all the 100 miles to Stratford on April 23 to take 
part in the colourful hoisting of the flags of their 
respective nations in the town’s main street in sym- 


bolic homage to the Immortal Bard of Avon. 


Under such auspicious circumstances the three- 
month-long Shakespeare Festival is inaugurated at 
the birth-place of the poet and dramatist who oecu- 
pies the foremost place wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. 


DAVID GARRICK’S INITIATIVE 


Though Shakespeare died in 1616, prior to 

. 
1769 when the celebrated actor David Garrick held 
the first Jubilee in Stratford, little interest is known 


to have been taken on this $ecount, But t 
the Shakespeare birth place began to take 
position of an "ancient shrine, drawing 


ч 
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ge of modern origin." The phenomenal increase in 
the popularity of the festival is obvious from the 
ever-growing number of visitors that Stratford has 
attracted over the years. For instance, in 1800 the 
visitors record stood at a tiny 1,000; but by 1880, this 
rose to over 10,000. At the time of the outbreak of 
World War II, the visitors numbered well above 
100,000. Enthusiasm reached its peak in the years 
following the conclusion of World War 11. In 1956, 
the Shrines of Shakespeare attracted no less than 
220,000 and last year this figure is known to have 
exceeded the 300,000 mark. 


EASY TO COVER 


Fortunately, for the visitor, all the Shakes- 
pearean Shrines in Stratford are close to one 
another, so that one could cover them by easy walks 
and in a matter of hours. And for а visitor from 
India the brilliant sunshine which is said to be an 
invariable feature at this time of the year, provides 
an added attraction. (Add to this the fact that 
Stratford is well serviced both by train and road at 
convenient intervals) . 


Almost the first place that attracts the visitor 
to Stratford is the simple, but well-preserved, house 
in Street where Shakespeare was born in 
1564. Though no record of the dramatist’s exact date 
of birth is available, it is presumed from the record 
of his baptism on April 26. that he must have been 
porn a few days before. Popular belief puts it on 
April 23, 1564—St. George’s Day. 


Purchased іп 1847 by public subscription as a 
National Memorial of the Poet, the western wing of 
this building is furnished in the manner of a family 
home of Shakespeare’s time, while the eastern part 
houses the Shakespeare Museum, containing а unique 
collection of books, manuscripts, pictures and other 
objects illustrative of the life, times and works of 
the Dramatist. 


As the visitor enters the Henley Street House he 
is greeted at the entrance by the Shakespeare Coat 
of Arms which displays “a spear or steeled argent” 
and the motto: “Non Sans Droict.” (This was the 
Coat of Arms granted to John Shakespeare, the 
playwright’s father, when he became bailiff of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon). The door opens into a living room 
from where an oak staircase ascends to the birth 
room. The “birth-room” in the upstairs and the 
actual bed in which Shakespeare is supposed to have 
been born, are the star pieces of attraction here. 


On the wall one could see inscribed legibly the 
signatures of such literary giants of the past, such 
as: Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, Carlyle, W. M. 
Thackeray and Henry Living, as token of their 
having paid homage to the Bard of Avon. 


NEW PLACE HOUSE 


Not far from the “Birth House,” lies another 
spot much more intimately associated with Shakes- 
peare. The “New Place” House in Chapel] Street, 
was bought by Shakespeare in 1597 for the sum of 
£60 when he had already established a name in 
London as a successful playwright. When he retired 
from7active work in 1611, he returned to Stratford 

st of his life in this “New Place” 


n 1649 and to her daughter Elizabeth, 
а) grand-daughter and last survive 


ing descendant, who died in 1670.” Then it changed 
hands quickly and ultimately, in 1759, it was com- 
pletely demolished, since when “the site has re- 
mained vacant." In view of its close association with 
the Dramatist’s life, the site was acquired by public 
subscription and handed over to the Shakespeare 
Birth Place Trustees in 1876. 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


Amidst sylvan setting on the bank of the 
Avon River, stands the Memorial Theatre where pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare's plays have become popular 
beyond all expectations. Erected first in 1877 to con- 
tain a theatre, picture gallery and liprary, it was 
destroyed by a devastating fire in March 1926. The 
present one, provided with all modern facilities, was 
opened in April 1932. Here at every Shakespeare Fes- 
tival season, selected plays of the dramatist are 
staged in full, as against the curtailed or edited 
versions preferred by commercial] theatres. It was 
left to a remarkable group of actors under the direc- 
tion of Anthony Quayle to establish this tradition 
and make the Stratford Memorial Theatre interna- 
tionally famous as the centre of Shakespearean pro- 
duction. 

The theatre’s great stage and modern equip- 
ment has enabled the most elaborate produc- 
tions possible; its restaurant and comfortable seating 
facilities leave a lasting impression and anyone who 
has stood on the terrace during an interval in the 
play can never forget the panoramic setting 
enhanced by the lovely white swans gliding majes- 
tically along the Avon River. 

Last year, 1959, marked the 100th season of the 
production of Shakespeare's works. Ru to nine 
long months, the highlights of the productions were 
the starring of Sir Laurence Olivier in * Coriolanus", 
Dame Edith Evans '^ "Al's Well That Ends Well," 
Charles Laughton i “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
and “King Lear" ana Pau] Robeson in “Othello.” An 
estimated 380,000 people are known to have attended 
the plays, setting up a new record for attendance. 


The visit to the theatre proves absorbin, in 
view of the Library it houses, containing over 0,000 
volumes of Shakespeariana., There is also the Pic- 
ture Gallery and Museum adorned by rare Shakes- 
pearian portraits and paintings. Here too are Shakes- 
peare’s gloves and a collection of other relics of 
famous actors and actresses including David Gar- 
tick, Sarah Siddons, Frank Benson and Ellen Terry. 
There are also paintings illustrating scences from 
Shakespeare’s plays and portraits of actors associated 
with the Memorial Theatre, recent outstanding 
additions being of Sir Laurence Olivier as Macbeth 
and Anthony Quayle as Flagstaff. 


HATHAWAY COTTAGE 


One naturally concludes the “pilgrimage” to 
the Shrines of Shakespeare by walking an addi- 
tional four miles to the nearby village of Shottery 
«along the path well-worn by Shakespeare’s foot- 
steps, the guide assures the visitor) for a look of the 


cottage of Anne Hathaway, Shakespeare’s wife. A 
picturesque, half-timbered Elizabethan farmhouse 
with a thatched roof, it has been maintained in its 
original state with the Hathaway furniture and other 
relics, including a fine Blizabethan bedstead. 


To an Indian who has drunk deep into Shakes- 
peare’s works, the visit to Stratford and swoop upon 
the scraps of mingled fact and hazy legend con- 
nected with the life of the greatest writer in his- 
tory, is indeed well worth its realisation. y 





By ROMESH GANGULI 


T a time when some of the gods 
of sport have been showing their 
feet of clay and a big section of 
the leading newspapers of the 
world has been sneering as never 
before at the hypocrisies and the 
Spirit of the Olympic Games, it 
should do us good to recall deeds 
of undying glory of some of the 
past champions. These deeds were symbolic of all 
that Olympism stands for and by making special 
awards, the International Olympie Committee expres- 
- вей its деер appreciation of them and by honouring 

. them, it certainly honoured itself. These awards 
were indeed of much greater value than the coveted 
medals, gold, silver and bronze, or anything that the 
` Olympic Games have to offer to the successful 
- athletes. 

; I know that in this man’s world, there 1s even 
now some prejudice against a woman as such. Thus 
we read that His Holiness the Pope came and gave 
his blessings to all those connected with the Games 
and left for the hills with his gold and white TY 
Set advising the good catholics to watch and enjoy 
the Rome Games avoiding boxing, wrestling and the 
women’s events. 
5 We also read that women were not admitted to 

the early games, either as spectators or as competi- 
tors. Their entrance there was forbidden on pain of 
death as ancients believed, in what would appear to 
us as being nothing better than a silly superstition, 
that their presence at the Games would do harm to 
the competitors. 


BEAUTEOUS THINGS 


In this gloomy world of to-day with doubts and 
Suspicions and hatreds in the minds of the peoples, 
the lines written by a former poet laureate of 
England, Robert Bridges, bear their own consolation 


. and inspiration :— 


"I love all beauteous things 
I seek and adore them.” 


And as I seek for the beauteous things which 1 
would like to love and adore in the world of sport, I 
make a girl athlete of the 1952 Games my first choice, 
And why? I wonder how many champions, men or 
` women, could you name, who like Miss Jeannette 
_Altwegg remained altogether unspoilt by fame or 

success, or refused to be lured away from the simple 
beauties of life, by any argument or the offer of big 
money. i 
Like many others in India I did not see her in 
person. But in my memory this fine English girl 
would ever remain “a phantom of delight”. And who 
is this girl Jeannette Altwegg in the world of athle- 
` ticism over whom I would love to go into raptures ? 

She was born in a lower middle class family. 
‘Her mother was English and her father was а 
Swiss, who later on became a naturalised Briton. 
He was employed in the Live Cot 


Exchange _ 


and the parents, there were two others, a son 
years senior to Jeannette and another  daught 
Six years her junior. 


Jeannette could talk for long and fluently 
languages, English, French and erm 
While at home she did most of the house- 
chores, cooking, washing, knitting and sewing, 
would go out on errands from the family elders. 
her little sister was in her constant care, And 
she was quite good in her lessons both at Schoo] and 
at the practice skating rink, She was indeed 


diligent and intelligent student and did her vz 
lessons carefully and with exemplary devotion. 


EARD WORK 


She began her skating at the tender age of si 
This was literally a hard job. She had to tram 
good few miles from and Way back home. She С 
ted seven hours daily for five days in a 
almost right round the year to her practice in the 
Skating Rink. She kept away from it for the ; 
months of Summer every yea. and during 
brief recess from Skating she would be play 
lawn tennis. Her proficiency at this game 
also quite remarkable. She was a Wimbledon Junior 
Singles finalist and her tennis bore enough p omis 
about it to warrant her a Wimbledon Тай» Sin 
title at no distant date, 


But she felt constrained to make her ch 
between these two lovely games, She found 5 
she could пої go on with the wo together and 
acquire the desired mastery in them both. And 
after acknowledging defeat at the 1947 Girls’ Junior 
Final at Wimbledon, she gave up lawn tennis and - | 
went. to win later in the зате year the British - 
Ladies' Figure Skating Championship. This was he | 
at Wembley before a big and appreciative crowd. 
retained her title at the same venue for the se 
year in succession in 1948, She was the re en 
queen of British Ladies’ Figure Skating for 
more years in 1949 and 1950, 


There was indeed none in those islands that cout 
challenge her sovereignty at this delicate and p et 
game of science till in 1951 she made her debu 
in the European Ladies' Figure Skating Champior 
Ship against celebrated exponents of the game — 
the continent and won it for the first time of ask 
in Zurich in 1951. ; ] 


WORLD TITLE 


This was followed later on in the same y 
by her winning the world Ladies' title in one a 
the same stride at Milan. She сате 
successfully defended her European title qt Vi 
Her success was complete and there was nothing els 
for her to win. She decided to try and win the Olym 
pie Figure Skating Championship at Oslo where t. j 
year the Olympic Winter Games were held. That 
in February, 1952. The popularity of this 

Meeting was immense. The Norwegian 
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LEAD KINDLY LICHTOF THE CAMES ` 259 


capacity crowd of 30,000 literally jam-packed the 
Bislett Stadium to.see the’ Ladies’ Figure Skating. 

The Championship was decided on February 20 
and the scenes associated with it was indescri- 
bable, The ice on the rink lay scintillating under 
light. "The neighbourhood presented a landscape 
that was almost fantastic, It breathed peace such 
as could be caught and depicted by a painter on his 
canvas. And from the moment the 16-year old 
British girl appeared on the rink she held the big, 
eager crowd literally spell-bound, 


COLOUR SCHEME 


She was attired in loud crimson and gold in 
a tunic which she had designed and made herself. 
The sparkling crimson and gold and her dark hair 
made a bewitching colour scheme which made 
her look like a luminous and fleeting Sprite of 
the Rink. And the big assemblage saw wide-eyed 
in mute amazement as she moved about in neat and 
precise gyrations on ice with an effortless grace 
and mastery of movement, 


She looked more or less like a moving mirage 
—of life and light. She kept on depicting an 
incredible spectacie both on the ice and on every- 
thing in its immediate ^ neighbourhood and in the 
prevailing stillness she looked at once so real and 
was presently lost in a maze of sharp moves and 
turns bewildering the scenses to become as it 
were an illusory figure, a sharply moving phantom 
of light—and of flesh and blood perhaps, 


It was indeed an incredible spectacle and 
locked at once so unreal because of the prevailing 
stillness and yet so vibrant because of the unceas- 
ing movement of the skater, 


REAL AND ILLUSORY 


And there she was, a complete mirage of life 
and light, an illusory figure now looking somewhat 

in her rapid series of twists under the light 
and now looking like a beaming goddess mounted on 
her pedestal—a goddess of perfect physical sym- 
metry, exquisite proportions апа beautifully 
balanced poise. 


There were all the perfect etchings of "ines 
and curves of fine arts itself in all their ргорог- 
tionate depth and width and of lines that tended to 
vanish from sight on the ice underfoot, They looked 
so fantastic and graceful, the perfect figures of 
Arithmetic, two's and three's and four's and the 
rest of the numerals that were set as her test, Some- 
time, if the authorities would so demand, the 
sharp steel blade underneath the skates would cut 
and groove in the impressionable ice the tender 
petals to knit into a full-blown rose. 


And she ended her glowing performance on 
ісе shooting sharply to the spectators and suddenly 
drawing up to a dead-halt, This brought the 
Spectators on to their feet and . the erstwhile 
stillness of the place gave way to lusty cheers which 
echoed and re-echoed for miles around the Stadium. 
The authorities soon declared her Champion and 
Winner of an Olympic Gold Medal which if my 
memory does not play me false was the only one that 
went from the 1952 Games to Great Britain. 
Jeannette was hemmed all round by dense crowds 
| who at once were transformed into her fans. 


"HOW MUCH" 


Presently an American representing a show- 
business firm of his country cleaved his way 
through the crowds and greeted her with the propo- 

fal to join the fourishing house and earn £2,000 


а week in wages. Other bidders for her talents 
the Empress Hall people and they eagerly threw; the 
question at her—'How Much’. — 


But Jeannette kept on shaking her head declining 
all the tempting offers thrown at her to turn а 
"pro". And on the next few minutes she announced 
her plans for the future to the crowds : “If I do any 
more skating that shall be for fun and the only 
Object of deriving pleasure from it". 


She had no craving for money and those offers 
involving thousands of pound would not tempt her, 
for her heart was set on her own future family—a 
husband, a happy home and laughing children, To 
her this was as good as paradise on earth, She had 
her own dread of big money. That could easily 
turn her into a haughty girl and who would care to 
marry such a frightenin temperamenta] and 
intolerant sort of a girl! er father gave her эй 
the garments she weeded and the weekly three- 
— remittance from him was more than enough 

or her, 


MINTS OF MONEY 


Prior to her, the Norwegian Sonja Henie, who won 
the world title from 1927 to 1932 and the Canadian 
star Barbara Scot had both earned mints of money. 
The former was the author of "Wings on my Feet" 
and made fabulous earnings from films. But Jean- 
nette had her own ideals and was happy with the 
beauteous things of life, She joined a Nursery for 
poor children and there she taught and played with 
her wards; designed and made garments for their 
use. She loved to be a happy mother to them all and 
suffused the place with such genuine joys as money 
could not buy. 


AN M.B.E. 


Ice Figure Skating was first included in the 
Olympic Games in 1908 and Jeannette Altwegg be- 
came the first British skater to win an Olympie 
title for which she was later rewarded with the 
M.B.E. 


The International] Olympic Committee in 1953 
honoured her with a special award which bore the 
inscription — To Miss Jeannette Altwegg (Great 
Britain, winner of the gold medal for Artistic 
Skating at Oslo 1952 (for having turned down 
numerous professional offers in order to devote 
herself to the service of poor children), 


In the same year, the LO.C. made other special 
awards. The Taher Mohomed Cup was awarded to 
Ferreira da Silva of Brazil, Olympic and world Re- 
cord holder for Hop, Step and Jumping at Helsinki. 
But more than this the Champion from Brazil was 
honoured for remaining а true-blue amateur, A 
newspaper in his country had organised д fund 
inviting subscriptions from its readers to buy nim 
a house. When this was offered him, da Silva de- 
clined to accept the gift. He chose to remain an 
amateur, true to the Olympic creed, 


This great athlete thus showed a character that 
commanded universal respect, This award recognis- 
ing his sterling character was certainly of sveater 
value than that of the gold medal he won at 
Helsinki. 


e 
Viewed in the back-ground of alleged hypoeri- 
sies. that have gone into the Games, this would 
stand out as a beacon-light gf truth and hongsty in- 
dicating to us all the right way to take, We have 
known the worthless moths that are drawgf to the J 
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destruetion by the 


would shine. at its brightest from the purity and self- 
denial of such savants of the Games as Ferreira da 
Silva. Tt confirms the need for faith in the kindly 


light of the Games to lead us. 
OLYMPIC CUP 
The Olympie Cup was awarded to the town of 
Helsinki for the perfect organisation of the XVth 
Olympie Games 1952. Finland was then just recu- 
perating from the ravages of the last World War. 


She had lost Pechonga, a large tract of its rich- 


forest land in the north and on tha eastern part the 
equally rich Karelia, 


She had also to concede to Stalin Pirkkola 
situated to the west six miles from Helsinki. This 
was transformed into a Russian military camp and 


trains passing through this had to pull down steel 
shutters to protect the place from prying eyes and 
prevent missiles from flying into the compartment. 
The long range guns would frequently emit their 
salvo of shots towards Leningrad and any deviation 
from the terms of truce may lead to the barrells of 
these guns being turned to the clean, tidy and pic- 
turesque houses in Helsinki, 


And there was that imposition on Finland by 
which she had to pay an eleventh of her annual 
revenue to Russia. The country ranked as the third 
lowest in population in Europe. Russia was six times 
bigger than Finland and the Finnish policy was not 
to do anything that night provoke her big neighbour. 


Thus Finland’s the-then President had to decline 
the Graham-grant-in-aid lest it might offend Russia. 
Instead he accepted a loan from America for deve- 
loping Finnish industries. Asked by a newspaper 
man as to what might be the defence between the 
two the Finnish President replied, “Well we live on 
fine distinctions". But Finland despite all her diff- 
culties made a grand job of her work and eminently 
deserves being awarded the Olympic Cup. 


I end by subscribing to the following sentiments 
and observations made by President Avery Brundage 
in one of his many speeches:— 


Despite the bounties of nature, despite al] the 
Marvellous developments of science and all the 
modern improvements that have been devised to 
make life more easy and comfortable, despite all the 
teachings of philosophy and religion we still have 
not learned how to live together in peace, After 
thousands of years politics has not succeeded in es- 
tablishing a peaceful world.. The Egyptians, ihe 
Persians, the Romans, and many others have at- 
tempted to establish peace by force.. Alexander, 
Caesar, Nepoleon, scores of others, have tried. All have 
failed. No one has ever really won a war. Even ato- 
mic bombs, powerful as they are, do not convince. 
Religion has also failed, and some of the most 
vicious wars have had a religious motive behind 


Notwithstanding that we live in a materialistic 
world where money and power seem to be the only 
things that count, the Olympie Movement has now 
been aecepted in all quarters of the globe and youth 
of all countries have learned 







flame, but the Olympie torch "T fulness and concord so that the Olympic то 
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be carried on with ever greater eag 


and honour for the good of hunianity 
the ages.” 


A 


One must be amazed that such an ideali 
prise has grown and prospered in the com 
atmosphere which prevails to-day. It is a 
nial to the innate good in man and to his dé 
2 world ruled by honesty, fairplay and good 
manship a world where all have an equal 
nity, a world where victory depends on abil 
hard work, on personal skill and efficiency, am 
the reward is based on merit. .... 


Perhaps sport, the Twentieth Century 
with its message of fair play and good 8 
ship will succeed where other agencies have i 
In these days when the good World is filled wit 
picion and hatred, when some of the secrets 
universe have been discovered before manki 
acquired the judgment needed to utilize 

perly, something is seriously lacking, Pe 
answer can be found on the athletic field, . . 


GUPTIPARA TEMPL 


(Continued from page 249) 


Sadananda, Krishnananda, Satchidananda, 
anda, Krishnananda (2nd time), Prith 
Purnananda, Jagadananda, Jnanananda and 
dananda (2nd time). After Jagadananda, 
Jnanananda’s disciple—Sripad Khagend 
Asram, who, now a grand old man of ei 
and deeply versed in Shastras, is holding ch 
the Math under a scheme of Administration f 
by the District Judge, Hooghly. 


The Ram Chandra temple was built d 
administration of Keshabananda  Asram. à 
built by Raja Harischandra Rai of Seoraphu 
accommodate the images of Ram, Sita, Lakshma 
Hanuman, installed by Keshabananda. 





The Ram Chandra temple is an asset to E 
storehouse of culture. It is made of bricks 
colour. On the roof there is a tower which is а 
sible by a staircase from within. The front v 
the verandah and some parts of the sancti 
covered with brick panels containing exquisi 
cotta works representing scenes from ‘the | 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 


The works were done in the best style o; 
art of which Mr. E. B. Havell highly spoke 
address to the Royal Society of Arts, Londón, 
13th February, 1900 A.D. д Mr 


"Bengal", said Havell, “is a great ~bric 
country and there once existed a beautiful 
moulded brick work, still to be seen on old 
in many parts of the province. If a lae of 
had been spent in reviving this decayed art, 
buildings in Calcutta would have had : 
ornament and an old industry have been. 


Unfortunately, neither the British | 
nor their successors in Independent India 
n, and 
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Rome Was Indía's Blackest Hour 


By PEARSON SURITA 


HE Olympic Games of Rome are 
a matter of some two weeks be- 
hind us now and a sufficient inter- 
val of time has elapsed to permit 
us to take a more dispassionate 
view of what went on. I mean, of 
course, what went on from India’s 
point of view and out of the wel- 
ter of conversation, of argument 
and counter-argument, of theory and opinion, of 
praise and condemnation, let me endeavour to extract 
the more salient and the more important considera- 
tions. 


India’s challenge and the Main interest centred 
in her Hockey team and one athlete, Milkha Singh, 
ihe “Flying Sikh." For nobody else did a medal of 
any hue seem to be on offer with the possible ex- 
céption of the Maharaja of Bikaner, as handy a man 
with a smooth-bore gun as any. Competing as plain 
Mr. Karni Singh, His Highness, achieved an entry into 
the final of the clay-pigeon event and by this some- 
What unobtrusive success provided a certain amount 
of consolation with the rest of India failing all around 
him. é 


While there is no doubt that pride of piace in 


any Olympic contingent leaving India’s shores must 
be given to the Hockey team, there is no doubt that 
it was the doings of the Footballers which has more 
largely held the interest of sports-lovers at least in 
these éastern parts of the country. If ever proof was 
needed that Footb^!| has replaced Hockey as India's 
most popular sur 
have supplied it. 


ADVANCEMENT IN PRESTIGE 


India contrived to collect only one point from 
her three matches. In doing so, however, a certain 
advancement in prestige was achieved, At least on 
paper. India held the redoubtable Hungarians to a 
Margin of one goal, drew with France and lost 1-3 
to Peru, and one of those three goals scored by the 
Opposition was a farewell gift from Thangaraj. These 
are the figures, impressive if you like, but let us do 
a little analysing of facts. 


Much has been made of the performance 
against Hungary. There is no doubt that India rose 


to the occasion but it is equally certain that the more. 


favoured side must have been playing within them- 
selves. This was the first encounter, the opposition 
was not rated very highly, the weather was unkind 
for the European team and it is my belief that, 
because of ail these factors, the Hungarians reserved 
themselves for more important things that lay ahead. 
It made little difference whether India was beaten by 
one goal or by nine, the ignominy she suffered at 
Helsinki. 


At the London Olympics of 1948, India, piay- 
ing ihe bare-footed game, might have contrived a 


t sport, then the Rome Olympies 


win against France, two priceless penalties being — 
missed. Twelve years later, now completely fitted 000 
with boots and trained in the very latest methods of _ 
the game, she managed a draw with her old rival. — 
What measure of improvement do you assess from 
that considering that France is regarded as one of 
the less important amateur football teams im 
Europe? 


The Hungarians unleashed themselves against 
Peru who were roundly thrashed by six goals to two. 
Peru then beat India 3-1 and a simple calculation 
shows that the result of the India-H tie was 
a completely artificial one. In the later stages Huf- 
gary herself was beaten by Denmark and we 
hardly heard of the Danes, perhaps because they ate 
one of the very few truly amateur teams left —— 
We in India know the Swedes as representatives 
Scandinavian soccer. Not very long ago Sweden 
crushed Denmark by six goals to none. In intema- 
tional encounters with Sweden, India has — 
come off second best and you are probably 
getting a more elear idea of the position which тайа 
really holds in the international] football 
—— it bluntly, still somewhere very meaz 

ottom, 


We have heard a great deal about the terrible 
luck that India experienced in her Olympic matehes 
this year. In an article written some time 


 Wily Meisl, that peer of Football critics, 


in soccer good fortune does not attend any 
purely as à matter of course and that luck 
be accompanied by a generous measure of trite 


to produce success. I suppose the reverse is 


you can hardly put the blame for your defeats 
luck. What about faülty defensive play and 
able shooting, which seems to have been 
characteristic of the Indian team at home? 
luck? 
BOLD CHANGE 

The team underwent a bold change at Rote. 
Kannan was tried and, as I suspected, found 
and so Yousuf Khan, selected as under-study to Jar- 


nail Singh in the “stopper” position, wag drafted to 
centre-forward. And to think that Capt, Lahiri was 


left behind in India! One of these days we shall get 
rid of politics, intrigues, nepotism and all the est 
and transfer Football and the sélection of teams 
into the hands of those whose interest is, not them- 
selves, but the гате and the nation. 


Then again, much was made in certain quar- 
ters of the fact that India had to play by artiftofa 
light. Well, if you want to participate in internationa) 
sport you must be prepared for everything that 
everyone else is. Floodlit football is played in all 
pint te ike ж; Мө in Tatu И АШЫШ уер 
occurred to the game's administratore в 





time it was introduced, They, of course, are far 
Si x making delightful trips to all parts of the 

world and all this at public expense, your expense 
- and my expense. How much longer are you, the pub- 
` fie, going to stand for this and watch Indias na- 
` tional teams humbled to defeat wherever they travel? 


MILKHA SINGH'S FAILURE 
Disappointments followed one on the other as, 


^ —— one by one, India's representatives disappeared from 
the scene of action, most of them failing to reach 
D ‘even the qualifying standards. The final culmination 
` came when Milkha Singh, fancied strongly by more 


than one foreign writer on Athletics as a potentia! 
winner of the 400 metres run, failed to finish in the 
first three. 

` Ones orein it has been irrefutably shown that 


"whatever ano-ovement Indian athletes are making 


“is more than matched by those of other parts of the 
"world. Nevertheless, Milkha Singh becomes the first 
‘Indian since Norman Pritchard, ап uncle of the 


well-known Calcutta veteran sportsman Trevor Cann, 


to find an enthy into the final round of an Olympic 
athletics event and his timing of 45.6 is indication 
of the continuing improvement he is making. 


_ This performance resulted in invitations to run 
{п a special meet in Sweden an^ more important, to 
represent the Commonwesith i. а needle match 
‘against the mighty U S.A. sti? im spite of gold and 
other medals and unofficial points ratings, the out- 

"standing athletics country in the world. The Sikh 
© fier will have run in these events by the time ту 


v 


Swords appear and I have every hope that he will 


©) have gone stil! one petter. 


C others. Regrettably the best they could do 


` rialised at Rome. Ont of the despondency of defeat 
| — 


THE BLACKEST HOUR 


As the Games neared their end India still clung 
“to one hope, the retention of the 32-year old and 


` Cherished Hockey title. Cognisant of the fact that the 


game had slipped sadly in the country in recent 
years, India's Hockey governors had gone to great 
lengths in their endeavours to put together some sort 
of a team that might stave off ihe challenge that 
` was to come from Pakistan, Germany, Britain and 
was not 
enough and Friday, September the 9th, has been 
` India's blackest hour in this game. 
d Pakistan gave full warning of their intentions 
"at Tokyo some two years ago and the threat mate- 


let us congratulate them. however, and the 
softening to the blow sustained by India is that she 
"went down to eleven men who, but for the strivings 
of politicians, would. surely have been playing along 
side her own. 

Fedin all accounts the ground conditions at 
Rome were greatly inimical to both the Indian and 
Pakistani type of Hockey and for that reason, I am 
sure, the passage to the final for both was far from 
easy. Teams that India would have defeated by four 
and five goals a few years ago and by ten or fifteen 

old days, f .the world champions to 


vista of still greater struggle if conditions гате to 
favour those nations whien stick to the hit-and-run 
type of Hockey. 


CHANGED STYLE OF PLAY 


Does the secret lie in India adopting that type 
of eame also? I do not think so fora moment 
although such methods tend to creep into Indian 
Hockey largely as a result, I suppose, of playing more 
and more against sides. from the West. Recent 


changes in the rules have also favoured the Euro- 
pean style of play and putting these things together, 
it is quite definite that Indian Hockey has under-. 
sone à metamorphosis without it being realised. 


Four years lie between now and Tokyo and they 
are vital years for the humbled champions. When I 
was visiting there in 1953 I had an opportunity to 
inspect. one or two of their playing fields and I 
found the turf to be of the same coarse nature which 
one encounters on grounds on ‘he Continent. "The 
lovely ‘dhub’ grass, so dear to the Indian hockey 


player and so suited to the fast. short-passine game, 


cannot be expected and during the period of prepa- 
ration it might be well to bear ihat in mind. 

For Bengal' Leslie Claudius, leading India on 
what must surely be his last Olympic Games аррест- 
ance, his country's defeat mus! have Seen ine seyg- 
rest blow. Right through the Gaines, this , "greatest 
player in the world" did all he could to по і team 
together but how many matches van a team win 
when goals are scored almost exclusively by members 
of the defence or from the fortuitous penalty corner? 


NEED FOR POST-MORTEM 


I feel there were too many -e2r-veterans in the 
forward line and that is where the cause of India's 
downfall lay. In any „case it is to be hoped that» а 
thorough post-mortem will be held in due course and 
the various causes of India’s failure analysed. 


Out of all this there will possibly come Ше 
realisation that Indian Hockey can no longer be left 
in charge of policemen and others who have far too 
much of their own work to do, although from the 
amount of time they have been devoting to the 
game and other sports activities one wonders when 
they perform their official duties. Anyway, under 
such circumstances attention is divided and that is 
no good at all. 


We must place the administration of sport in 
the hands of those who can do a full-time job. 
There are such persons available and I can think of 
one whose record in recent years has not been quite . 
unblemished but who, if kept on a tight rein and. 
given strict terms of reference within which to work, 
might easily deliver the goods. 


But one thing is certain and that is that the 
directive that no individual should be permitted. to 
hold official position in more than. one national 
sports body must be enforced without any further 
delay. Unless drastic steps are taken now we might 
finish up, in a few years from now, as a very third- 
rate power in Hockey as well. The challenge presents 
itself; where are those who can take it up? 
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DR.MAHANAMBRATA BRAHMACHAR | 


RI Durga, the Divine Mother is an 
embodiment of Supreme Realisa- 
tion, otherwise called Maha- 
vidya, literally highest know- 
ledge, signifying an integral 
comprehension of ':nanifoldness 
in and through one Absolute 
Truth. ў 

The eternal all-pervading 
Sakti that underlines universal vanorama of 
existence, assumes innumerable forms and moulds 
due to an inner urge of objectivity. ‘Number Ten _ 
symbolises innumerableness. It also indicates an - 
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_extremeness, a fullness, a completness and each and 
every expression of her un-numbered manifestations 
exhibit fullness. i 


Dasa Mahavidya represent tenfold manifestation 
of the Divine Sakti. The symbolic legend of the 
Purana underlying their appearance runs as follows : 


Daksha Projapati, progenitor of Sati, started 
performing a sacrifice on a grand scale and there all 
the denizens of the three worlds, excepting Siva and 
Sati, were invited to participate. this omission 
was deliberate since Daksha felt insulted by Siva, in 
a gathering where the latter did not care to welcome 
the former and hence Daksha took his vevenge. Sati 
showed an earnest desire to join the function that 
was taking place in her father’s home. Strong oppo- 
sition from Siva in this matter made Sati furious. 
Siva tried to leave the spot but in whichever direc- 
tion he turned, Sati was on the way, standing in 
peculiarly strange forms and thus all ‘he directions 
Sie enveloped by ten surprisingly novel manisfes- 

tions. 


THE GREAT TEN 


Siva, the Goodness Eternal, was surrounded by 
the tenfold aspects of Mahasakti, representing as 
they did, among other things, ten Super-psychologi- 
cal sentiments (таза). s 

Kali, the Cosmic Mother, stood for motherly 
affection (vatsalya rasa); Tara, the rescuer, express- 
ed pathos (karun rasa); Soroshi, the goddess of 
uvenility, depicted conjugal love (madhura rasa); 
Bhubaneswari, the stately Empress, aroused wonder 
and awe (bismaya таза); Bhairabi, the adorable 
heroine, was an emblem of bravery and prowess 
(vira, rasa) Chhinnamasta, the disdainful cut-throat, 
portrayed the sentiment of contemptibility (bibhatsa 
rasa); Dhumabati, the terrific, depicted fea: and 
ferocity (bhayankar rasa); Bagala, the inflammably 
wrathful deity, expressed the feeling of resentment 
and anger (roudra rasa); Matangini, the smiling 
goddess manifested the feeling of umour and iocula- 
rity (hasya rasa) and Kamala, the deity of compo- 
‘sure, stood for serenity and poise (santa rasa), 


MOTHER KALI 


Just in front of Siva stood Mother Kali of ^^ep 
blue complexion. One who swailows АП the created 
world, is Mahakala, and the one who can out Maha- 
kala to slumber is Kalika. In her “our hands she 
carries the symbols of death, knowledge, blessings 
and benediction. She stands on a corpse, telling us 
"thereby that we may be used as her seats when our 
egotism is extinct, 


TARA 


‘Upward on high shines Tara, the deity of kind- 
liness when the helpless ereatures like as eve drown- 
ed in the abyss of worldly misery, she !oes -xtend 
her rescuing hands to them. Being ‘the presiding 
goddess of speech and her colour ^eing 5lue she is 
aften called Nila-Saraswati, She possesses three or- 

ans of visuality in order to see through outer, 
nner and innermost reality. 


SOROSHI 


In the north-east side of Siva resides Soroshi, 
.an emblem of eterna! youthfulness. Her smile is al- 
luring. Her body in formation and complexion is 
charming..She is deep yellow like saffron. She is 
tender, gentle and deliehtfui. 


‚ BHUBANESWARI 


On the left side of Siva is seated Bhubaneswari, 
having brightly red lustre Jike я tueen of magni- 
ficence. She Sanctifies all quarters by the glances of 
her august countenance, She has two hands, 





them she carries a full-blown lotus and a handsome 
bowl full of divine ambrosia. She inspires wonder 
in the hearts of all. 


BHAIRABI 


. Bhairabi is the worthy consort of «alavairab of 
singular heroism. She destroys all the miseries ‘of 
devotees, The means of surmounting ~ll vicissitudes 
of life are symbolically depicted in ter hands. She 
has the Vedas in one hand and a rosary 1n another, 
one to approach Para-Brahmma and another to 
realise Sabda-Brahma. She is lustrous like the 
Amy id Sun, She has the crescent moon on her fore- 

ead. 


CHHINNAMASTA 


Chhinnamasta stands on the right side of Siva. 
Her colour is lotus. She is unclothed. She has two 
hands. One hand carries a sword by which she has 
cut off her own throat and in the other hand she is 
carrying her own head which is chopped off. "re 
strains of blood are oozing out of her headless 
throat, and are drunk by two female companions on 
two sides and the chopped head in the middle, She: 
stands on cupid and his consort in carnal inter- 
course. She wears a Wreath of bones. A serpent 
around her neck looks like a sacred thread. One 
cannot help being awe-stricken at her very sight 
which baffles all explanation. 


DHUMABATI 


Dhumabati occupies the south-east vorner before 
Siva. She bears a complexion likened to smoke, She 
killed Dhumasura and got the cpithet. A 
widow as she is, the figure is terrible. She has her 
mouth open awfully and ready to devour the whole 
world as it were. She is quarrelsome, veevish and 
both physically and mentally erooked. 


MATANGI 


Matangi stands in the south-east of Siva She 
has four hands and three eyes and a crescent on the 
forehead. She killed Matangasura and hence the 
title. She is a smiling deity, Even when fighting 
enemies sweet smile is visible on aer beaming face. 


BAGALAMUKHI 


Bagalamukhi stands in the backside of Siva. She 
dresses herself in all-yellow garments, Her skin is 
yellowish and very soft and smooth. She .s always 
angry, very resentfully she pulls the tongue of an 
asura by her left hand ready to strike on the asura’s 
head. By propitiating her, a devotee may make her 
do things otherwise impossible. She brings fortune 
to her worshippers. She has limitless power She 
can stop the tide of a river, to make the wind stand 
still and even fire soothing. She brings fall tc the 
self-conceited. Indra trembles at her sight, 


KAMALA 


Kamala stands in the north-west side ot Siva. 
Her complexion is like molten gold. She is seated on 
a full-blown lotus. Four elephants carrying with 
thei: trunks four pitchers full of amrita are pouring 
on her head. She puts on a silken dress. She is an 
embodiment of peace and tranquillity, 


THE TEN AS ONE 


In Kamarupa there is an old temple of Dasa 
Mahavidya. Ten are thought of as one and identi- 
са! reality. This realisation of One-in-many brings 
salvation to the devotees. The mere utterance of the 
names of the Mahavidyas absolve one of all sing, so 
enjoins the scripture. May the Mahavidyas shield 
and shelter mankind in all directions. 
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© _ "MAHAJANANI-MAHALILA ^ 


(The Cosmic Sport Of Divine Mother) 
By Dr. ROMA CHAUDHURI 


Principal, Lady Brabourne College, Calcutta, 


HE Problem of Creation is, in- 
deed, a fundamental one of 
Philosophy. For, metaphysically. 
if we start with the “Опе”, the 
very next question that natural- 
ly arises is: How does the 
“Мапу” arise from the "One"? 
Epistemologically, if we start 
with the “Many”, then also the 
Same question remains: How does the “Many” arise 
from the “Опе”? 

The Indian philosophers of the celebrated Ve- 
danta Schools have tried to solve this difficult prob- 
len very ingeniously by their beautiful Doctrine of 
Lila. This Lilavada jmplies that the creation of 
the Universe is nothing but a Maha-Lila or Great 
Sport on the part of Brahman, or, rather, on that of 
His Para-Sakti or Adya-Sakti, the Divine. Univer- 
sal Mother. 


Thus, according to the Doctrine, Brahman plays 
with Himself in two ways—He plays with His Para- 
Sakti; again, He plays with Jivas, His Svagata- 
Bhedas or internal differences. 

The distinction between Para-Sakti and Jivas, is 
that, though all of them constitute the Svagata- 
Bhedas or internal differences, yet Para-Sakti alone 
is identical with Brahman not the Jivas. 


The question as to how can Para-Sakti, at the 
same time, be different from Brahman, yet identical 
with Him, need not be asked here. “or, it is the 
Paradox of all Concrete Unities, Organic Wholes or 
Substances having Attributes and Powers. 


But the point to note here is that a Concrete 
Unity or an Organic Whole is not a mere sum-total 
of its parts; a Substance is not а nere sum-tota] of 
its attributes and powers—but  -omething—more— 
an inexplicable More, may be, yet an "ndeniable More. 

Or, rather, why inexplicable, as, it is the Law 
of Life itself, Existence itself, Nature itself? 


WORLDLY EXAMPLES 


A tree for example, is not a mere sum-total of 
its internal parts or Svagatd-Bhedas, like roots, 
branches, leaves, flowers and fruits, but undeniably 
something much more. A river is not a iacere sum- 
total of its internal parts, or, Svageta-3hed«es like 
ripples and eddies, but undeniably something much 
more. A mountain is not a теге sum-total of its 
internal parts, or Svagata-Bhedas. like stones and 
grains of dust, but undeniably something much more. 
А body is not a mere sum-total of its interna: paris. 
or Svagata-Bhedas, like limbs and ligaments, but 
undeniably something much more. A mind is not a 
mere sum-total of its internal parts, or Svagata- 
Bhedas, like thoughts, sentiments and desires. but 
undeniably something much more. 

In this way, examples may be multiplied te show 
that a Substance, a tota! Whole. has a peculiar exis- 





tence of its own that is above all its parts—it is 
fully immanent in all its parts—or attributes and 
powers—yet fully transcendent over the same. 

It is in this Moreness that lies the Individua- 
lity or the ‘Substantiality’ of the Substance con- 
cerned. 


A WHOLE AND AN AGGREGATE 


Herein, in fact, lies the main distinction 
hetween a ‘Whole’ and an ‘Aggregate’. An Aggregate 
is merely a sum-total of its so-called ‘narts’, e.g. a 
bundle of pencils tied by means of an external piece of 
string. Here, the ‘bundle’ is nothing more than a sum- 
total of a number of pencils; and the pencils have no 
real, inner connection with one another, or, with the 
so-called ‘whole’ viz. the bundle. In fact, in the case 
of an ‘Aggregate’, the terms ‘Whole’ and ‘Part’ are 
wholly inappropriate. Rather, the terms Aggregate 
and items are more suitable, 


Now, this 'Moreness' or ‘Substantiality’, in which 
the 'thinghood' of the substance lies, niay be called 
the Para-Sakti of that Substance itself, to  distin- 
guish the former from the latter, from other ordi- 
nary isolated Saktis and Gunas, Attributes and 
Powers of Brahman. 

This Para-Sakti is the concrete embodiment of 
all the Guna-Saktis of the Substance, of course, also 
transcending the same infinitely. Now, such a Para- 
Sakti is identical with the Substance, as the Subs- 
tance, too, is the sum-total of its Altributes and 
Powers, yet something more :nfinitely. Still, a dis- 
tinction has to be drawn here between a Substance 
and its Para-Sakti, or Supreme Power, as the former 
is more or less abstract, the latter, wholiy concrete. 


THE ABSTRACT AND THE CONCRETE 


Thus, a Substance and its Para-Saicti are identi- 
cal in so far as both consist of all the other Svagata- 
Bhedas or Attributes and Powers, yet are More 
than the same. But a Substance and its Paru--Sakti 
are taken to be different. in so far as he Substance 
is abstract, the Para-Sakti, concrete—as implied by 
the very term Sakti, retained here purposely. - 

In fact, every concrete thing can he looked at 
from two standpoints—from the standpcint of its 
bare or mere existence, and from the standpoint of 
its concrete expression in attributes and powers. 


A tree e.g. may be thought of simply as a ‘tree’, 
without any explicit reference to its .nternal parts, 
like roots, branches, leaves, flowers and  fruits—or, 
as a sum-total and more, i.e. a whole, of these inter- 
nal parts, like roots, branches, leaves, flowers and 
fruits. 

But can an Organic Whole бе ever conceived 
without its parts? And, what is the neceity of such 
an abstract and artificial concepticn? 

The ieply is that, abstract and cuncrete ways of 
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thinking, implicit and explicit conceptions, are well- 
known and possible. 


: Add, the necessity lies in this that it clearly 
brings to light. the great necessity and utility of 
Sakti in a Monotheistic System. How 'an abstract 
God is realised to be a Concrete One through His 
Saktis—this is the main theme of such a Monotheis- 
tic System. Hence, to show that God is a Conerete 
God, not because of anything else, out solely and 
Simply because of His Saktis, such a distinction has 
to be made, and is necessary, between God and His 
Para-Sakti, That is why, the Concept of .'ara-Sakti 


is the Central Concept of Monotheistie Systems of 
Thought. 


BRAHMAN AND PARA-SAKTI 


For the very same reason, the Para-Svicti, or Su- 
preme Power of Brahman has been, in Monotheistic 
Systems, endowed with all paradoxical qualities, and 
declared to be a Maya or something seemingly 
— though not really so in the end, as shown 
above. 


. However, to resume the discussion started, the 
Lila or Play of Brahman may be with his Para- 
Sakti or with his Jivas or Individual Saktis. 


As stated above, the Para-Sakti, as identical with 
Brahman, consists of both Cit and Acit-Saktis and is 
both the Material and Instrumental Causes of the 
Universe of Souls and Matter. This is. of course, 
only from the point of view of the universe as 
known to us. But Brahman really possesses an infinite 
number of attributes and powers, beyond ordinary 
human comprehension, and Para-Sakti as His very 
Self, as identical with Him, as making all His attri- 
butes and powers possible for Him, must consist of 
all these infinite attributes and powers, and still go 
beyond the same. 


In this way, when Brahman plays: with Para- 
Sakti, surely, an infinite number of infinitely  bliss- 
ful and beautiful universes, infinitely zeyord human 
comprehension must be there, of which, our own 
universe of Souls and Matter is just a tiny bit. So 
this Para-Sakti or Cidambaram or Uma, 1n the Saiva 
Systems has been very appropriately described as an 
ocean where numerous universes appear and disap- 
pear, like mere bubbles. 


Thus, here, we have the ingenious concept of an 
Organic Play. 


WHAT IS AN ORGANIC PLAY? 


Now, when a tiny bubble of our present universe 
arises, so to speak, out of this Cosmic Flay of 
Brahman with Para-Sakti, the Cit or the individual 
souls, as well as the Acit or the naterial world, are 
manifested, so to speak. So playing with Para-Sakti 
means simultaneously playing with Svagata-Bhedas 
of Brahman, like Cit and the Acit, aud so also with 
Para-Sakti, identical with Him. 


In this way, Brahman's Play with Himself or 
Para-Sakti is a rich, warm, sweet, concrete kind of 
Play, consisting of numerous Plays with numerous 
Jivas individually. Thus, the Divine, Cosmic Play is 
itself an Organic Unity. a Concrete Whole, having 
numerous plays each organically  ^onuected with, 
yet each different trom. all the rest. 

In fact, such a concepuon ot Organic Play is 
essential to Monotheistic Vedanta. “oi, according to 
Monotheistie Vedanta, пеге, Branman plays with His 
own Seit, or Pura-Sakta Now, His own Sclf or Para- 
Sakti is a Concrete Reality, not an Aosteact One. A 
Concrete Reabity means a Redlity uf mutually differ- 
ent ‘individuals’, each ‘individual’, being definitely, a 





fully separate reality, though wholly dependent on 
Brahman, as natural. 

Hence, if there be a Plav with such a Conccrete 
Reality, it cannot be an abstract play or only one 
play; but it must, of necessity be a concrete play, or, 
a combination of a multitude of plays, referring to 
the multitude of the parts—the term is used for want 
ot a better one—constituting it. That is why, Brah- 
man's Play with His own entire Self or Para-Sakti 
means also His plays with all His Svagata-Bhedas, 
at the Same time, and also something more. 

á Thus, what an absolutely enchanting picture 1s 
this! 


Just try to imagine it, only a tiny bt! Just glance 
around to see examples of it, only a \їпу bit! 

Thus, if you just touch a well-tuned harp, all 
the various strings will vibrate and sing forth, in 
harmony. If you just press a single, weii-organised 
switch, all the variegated lights will blaze up in 
numerous colours. If you just shake а sprightly 
tree, all its branches, leaves, flowers and f uits will 
move gaily in rhythm in unison. If the wind touches 
the surface of the river, millions cf ripples will 
dance and clap together in joy. If a gust passes over 
a field, hundreds of corn-bunches will toss and bow 
their heads together, in awe. 


"ONE-MANY" AND "MANY.ONE" PLAY 


Thus, everywhere, you will ее the saine enchant- 
ing pieture—how through One’ alone, All also are 
stimulated. 


This is a Law of Nature and a Law of Life; this 
is a Law of Love and a Law of Joy. In this way, 
Nature is one in many—as in this vast world, natural 
characteristics are present in all phys:cal objects; 
Life is many in one—as in the same person, vitality 
is manifested in manifold ways; Love is one, yet 
universal—as it always  transcends itself; Joy is 
one, yet catching—as it always overflows itself, 


Similarly, although analogies are imperfect, yet 
through these we can at least get an inkling into the 
Process of Divine Play of Brahman—Para-Sokti. 

Thus, this is, at the same time, a Ome-Many, 
and a Many-One’ Play. 

It is One-Many, because though it is a Play 
with One Para-Sakti, Para-Prakriti, yet at the same 
time, it is also a Play with many Svagata-Bivedas or 
Guna-Saktis of Brahman, 

Again, it is Many-One, because though it is a 
Play with many Svagata-Bhedas or Guia-Saktis of 
Brahman, yet, finally it is, over and above, also а 
Piay with One Para-Sakti, Para-Prakrit who as 
pointed out above, is not a mere sum-iotal of all 
the Svagata-Bhedas or Guna-Saktis alone, but some- 
thing over and above. 

In a similar manner, this Divine Brakman— 
Para-Sakti Play is a manifold Play, no doubt, yet, 
after all, it is One, Unique Play of Brahman Himself 
with Himself. 

What a Wonderful Play is this! 

All the varieties, all the beauties, all the colours, 
all the music, all the fragrances, all he Sweetness, 
all the softness of myriads of worlds are there in 
their fullest glories and grandeur, Yet the total Flay 
infinitely transcends all these. So, One is One aiways, 
from whatever standpoint is the matter looked at. 

As we have seen above, Brahman's Flay with 
His Para-Sakti means, at the same time, His play 
with all His Svagata-Bhedas or Guna-Saktis. The 
Cit or Jivas, or the individua] souls, as found in 
the present universe, are just a few amongst the 
above. 

As each Jiva is a separate ‘individual’, not re- 
ducible to any one or anything else, Brahman’s апа 
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` THE BASIC VIEW OF LIFE - 


By ACHARYA VINOBA BHAVE 


HERE is diversity 1n this world, 
and inequality too. No one face 
is exactly similar to another. Every 
face is different from the other; 
even the leaves of a tree have 
their individual distinctness. Thus, 
the entire universe shows diver- 
sity, uniqueness and variety; 
but this is all external. Inwardly, 
there is oneness. The feeling of hunger and thirst 
is equally present in all. Love too, is a universal 
experience. Some basic feelings are common to all. 
That is why the scriptures exhort us to treat others 
like our own selves. 


GOSPEL OF SELVES’ UNITY 


We feel hungry, and happy on getting food when 
we are hungry. So we know that getting food while 
one is hungry makes one happy. Food is essential 
for the hungry. Hence, it becomes our duty to eat 
after feeding others. If we did not feel hungry, this 
duty of eating after feeding others would not accrue 
to us. But we do experience hunger and thirst, and 
it, therefore, becomes our duty to care for the hunger 
and thirst of others as well. All religions have 
taught us this simple truth that we should treat 
others as our own selves. Hanuman spoke as he stood 
before Ravana: “You have a family, and so has 
Shri Rama. You have wives : Shri Rama too has one. 
You too experience the feelings which he does. Just 
think how sad you will feel if some one takes away 
your wife. If out of just this consideration, you set 
Sita free, Shri Rama will forgive you : so kindly is 
he”. This is how Hanuman preached the gospel of 
sameness of selves to Ravana. 


MAN-MADE INEQUALITY 


Treat others as thy own self,—it is this truth 
which constitutes the basis of religion. Now-a-days, 
however, competition is the rule. He who has been 
blessed by God with a greater measure of wisdom, 
power or wealth tries to use these for subjugating 
others. But so long as this continues, human society 
will not be human, it will turn into a society of 
brutes. Science has given to man various powers 
and conquest over many things. If man uses them 
for universal good, the world will be transformed into 
heaven. There was a time when quite a good deal 
of man’s energy was spent in fighting Nature, because 
he had no knowledge of her laws. Even today this 
knowledge is not perfect; yet we do have some 
measure of it, and, therefore, do not have to spend 
as much energy in fighting Nature as we then had 
to. We are in possession of Such a power today as 
can enable us to bring heaven upon this earth. But 
if science is joined with violence, the whole world 
will be destroyed. 


SCIENCE MUST PRACTISE AHIMSA 


I wish science would make further advance, for 
I believe that science can bring peace and prosperity 
to man’s life. But, along with this, we should keep 
another consideration in mind, The . doctor pres- 





cribes medicine for the patient, and also a particular 
diet along with it. He says: this medicine is effec- 
tive and strength-giving, but it is necessary to take 
the right type of diet along with it, for, if the latter 
is not taken, the medicine may do as much harm 
to the body as the good it is expected to do. In the 
same way, 


Ahimsa is a necessary discipline for science. 
In the past, when violence had not assumed its 
present potentiality, its use could not have been 
so extensively destructive. In olden days people 
used to settle their disputes through duels. This 
rendered no harm. But the “ays of a duel are 
now over. If today any problem is sought to be 
solved through violence, it would create many 
other problems. 


Today, fighting takes place in dreadful propor- 
tion. Therefore, the very idea of resolving one 
difficulty through violence creates another. Hence, it 
is necessary to temper science with non-violence. If 
we are not able to subject ourselves to this abstinence, 
we should reject the medicine as well. In that case 
we will have to arrest the progress of science. 
Nobody, however, wants to put a curb on the march 
of science, and will not be able to do so even if he 
wishes so. We do want science to march ahead, but 
this makes it imperative that the problems of man- 
kind should be solved only by love and non-violence. 
We shall have to give up violence and proceed to solve 
all problems only in the spirit of universal selfhood. 


On the authority of the Gita, I have given the 
name of Samyayoga to this basic thought,—this spirit 
of treating others as one's own self. It is upon vhis 
foundation alone that a Sarvodaya society can and 
should be established. This is a guiding principle 
helpful in all spheres of life and in every situation. 
It is this gospel of spiritual] identity and oneness 
which lies at the basis of Bhoodan. I want to dwell 
further upon this basic thought, 


TODAY'S THREE GREAT 'ISMS* 


There are three kinds of thought-currents pre- 
valent in the world today. One is capitalism,—an 
old way of thinking, which pins its faith upon indi- 
vidual self-advancement as the basis for incentive 
and claims thereby to promote efficiency in society. 
Secondly, there is the view known as democratic 
socialism ; and, thirdly, we have communism. Com- 
munism claims that it wants to give all things of life 
equally to every one. 


Let us take up capitalism first. Capitalism, as 
I said just now, is an advocate of merit. It says: 
some are men of lesser ability, they should get less ; 
some are abler, and should, therefore, get more. It 
wants to stimulate efficiency in society .by making 
remuneration dependant upon merit. This has 
resulted in raising the material standard of life of 
some to a very high level but the vast masses of 
people are left in abject poverty and lowliness. 
Capitalism has no remedy for this evil. In fact, it 
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"CODE OF CONDUCT FOR POLITICAL PARTES. О ° 


By Dr. RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


CODE of sonduct tor political 
parties during the coming gene- 
ral elections is ап issue in both 
ethics and volitics. The general 
election is the »ezasion on which 
a democratic State decides wiuch 
political party shouid constitute 
the majority for .aking charge 
of government, and which should 
stand aside as the minority. Thus boih the majority 
and minority parties are apt to exaggerate a: this 
time the defects and drawbacks of »arties, pariy pro- 
gramme and party leadership. An unscrupulous ex- 
aggeration and misconstruing become quite acceptable 
and successful in our country because of the colossal il- 
literacy and ignorance of the electorate, but may be 
such as to sap the very foundations of party rule 
and the integrity of the State. 


Certain conventions must be adopted tc safe- 
guard the truths and values of the unity of the 
State on one side, and the stability of parliamentary 
government based on party rule on the ovher. 

No election speech from any party should be 
based on deliberate falsehood, distortion or  mis- 
representation of the policies and programmes of 
other parties. Nor should these indulge in references 
to any incidents or aspects of ‘he or'vate life of lea- 
ders or workers, local and provincial. A code of con- 
duct in this regard vill substantially contribute to- 
wards the conduct of elections in a peaceful non- 
violent atmosphere. 

Too often it is the unscrupulous mis-statements 
and mischievous personal allegations that lead to 
serious tensions and hostilities between the rival 
parties and their workers. These эге followed in 
their wake by deliberate obstruetion io, anc forcible 
disruption of meetings as well as ^ngry aemonstra- 
tion and counter-demonstration organised by the 
parties. All these violent methods not only violate 
the democratic procedures of elections but also ,nul- 
lify the civil liberties of the people. The political 
parties should agree to eschew ‘hese in i3eir “code 
of conduct” during the coming elections threugh a 
clearly and comprehensively dratted convention 

Casteism, communalism and linguism today 
threaten to break up the solidarity of tue Indian 
Federation. АП political parties should accept the 
convention not to nominate candidates on caste lines 
so that caste, which 1s now heing ‘ought strenuously 
in the cultural and educational ‘ronts may not come 
out victorious in the political front. Advertising its 
shining banner casteism may eclipse all party ban- 
ners and programmes and vitiate he centire social 
outlook of the Plan. 

This is especially important іп constituencies 
where certain castes whether nigh or low are pre- 
dominant, and the minority castes vuffer from real 
social and economic handicaps. Simuar'y, the dis- 
abilities of minority religious zroups can be removed 
and their ‘suspicions allaved if 4 few nominations go 
to them from the various parties on .he „asis of 
talent and experience. This is a specia! resnonsibi- 
litv of #һе party in power. 

Tt is in the name of ianguage “hat *he party !n 
power has corami‘ted the g:ossest violation of fun- 
damental wights of the linguistic minority in Assam. 





Linguistic issues must not be raised by any political 
party falsely and artificially in the coming general 
elections as a vote-catching device and certain nomi- 
nations to the linguistic minority ге desirable as a 
cementing factor. 

There should be an agreed convention that no 
minority group goes to the general election challeng- 
ing the basic institution of property or the funda- 
mental principles of working of the Plan, viz. the 
division between the public and the ‘rivate sector 
and the multiplieation of social services in our emerg- 
ing Social Welfare State. Above the rights of politi- 
ca] minorities and majorities are the rights of the 
poverty-stricken nation-as-a-whole which tie Plan 
safeguards from the economic side and which should 
not be imperilled by minority dogmatism. 

No political minority should set ср group, or 
class principles and interests as absolutes and assert 
them against the principles and interests of the na- 
tion as a whole. 


COMPROMISE AND CONSENSUS 


The way of reconciliation of majority and mino- 
rity rights is to be found in the moral level of com- 
promise and consensus, and not in the political level 
of bargaining and manoeuvring that are coming into 
greater and greater vogue in every sector cf life. 
The Assamese, the Sikh and the Andhra situation 
cau be solved not by political strategy but by good 
understanding and moral purpose. Jnly the accep- 
tance of this principle can prevent the elections in 
these regions from being grossly vitiated by danger- 
ous and fissiparous communal and linguistic appeals 
to the peril of the States of Assam, Punjab and 
Madras. But incitements of the separatist trends of 
language and community in the elections are equal- 
ly disruptive in all States. 

The time has also come, when a common code of 
political ethics should demand that sor elections in 
Corporations, Municipalities, District Boards, Pan- 
chayats and Cooperatives the people should not be 
divided on a party basis, and there should be non- 
party elections to such local bodies and institutions. 
This should be a part of the agreed conventions. 

The party in power has also certain admunistra- 
tive responsibilities that may also be defined in the 
present context of the drafting of a code Of conduct 
for political parties. In giving administrative sanc- 
tion to any schemes for the Corporations, Municipa- 
lities and District Boards and  oroviding them 
grants-in-aid or any other assistance, equal treat- 
ment should be meted out to all sucn bodies irrespec- 
tive of the party ruling or dominating these. Go- 
vernment nomination to the local ^odies should also 
gv only on the basis of merit and experience and not 
oa party affiliation. Correspondingly, ıt should be 
obligatory for every local body, irrespective of its 
party composition, to co-operate Ёшіу with govern- 
ment in all matters relating to development and wel- 
fare administration under their charge. 


The party in power should also vake scrupulous 
care to mete out equal treatment in matters relating 
to licensing, acceptance of tenders and contracts in 
publie undertakings, distribution of permits etc. to 
the mem ers of the other parties as to its own mem- 
bers at all levels of administration. 
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` INDIA AND CHINA: ANCIENT CONTACTS — 


By Prof. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, 
M.A., (Calcutta), D.Litt. (London), Hon. D.Litt. (Rome) 


HINA and India are both very 
ancient countries, aad neighbours, 
each with a civilization and way 
of life which is *omething unique. 
There are .ertain fundamental 
differences in the background of 
both China and india, but there 
are points of deep agreement as 
well. That basic agreement 
accounts for the acceptance of Mahayana Buddhism 
by China from the early centuries after Christ, when 
the two peoples came in contact with each other, and 
it facilitated absorption of that form of Buddhism 
in the fabric of China’s own culture. The contact 
between the two peoples was close during the first 
1000 years after the birth of Christ, until domestic 
and foreign troubles cut them off from each other. 





There was, as we know, greater knowledge 
about India in China than about China in India, very 
largely because while Chinese travellers and scholars 
who came to India went back to China bringing 
positive information about India, Indian scholars 
who went to China mostly stayed on there. India 
had almost forgotten the story of this friendly 
contact, until modern Western scholars reopened 
that chapter of Asian history for "he world The 
Indians and the Chinese, it is clear, were at the 
apogee of their civilizations during those centuries 
of contact; and, each of them, as a civilized people, 
must have given to the other and taken from it as 
wel. India in her relations with China must have 
been no exception—she took as she gave; her other 
contacts, viz. with the Iranians and the Greeks, also 
prove it. Although India took no pains to preserve 
the record of the things she owed to the Chinese 
contact, it is becoming quite clear that in certain 
matters India did borrow from China. They have 
to be worked out in greater detail; and only some of 


these points of contact are indicated here. 
CHINESE WORDS IN SANSKRIT 


In spite of the very different natures of the two 
languages, Sanskrit and Chinese, a large number of 
Sanskrit words, mostly names, found a place in 
Chinese. A few Chinese words also came to India, 
and were adopted into Sanskrit. So íar, about half 
a dozen words of Chinese origin appear to nave found 
their way into Sanskrit and Indo-Aryan languages. 
They are Cina—'China', from Ts'in (famous ancient 
Chinese Dynasty); tasara, tasar—ta kind of silk’ 
(Assamese, Bengali) from tai-ssu, za:-sser (Chinese) ; 
Kicaka (Skt)—‘a slender bamboo tor naking fiutes’, 


_from Old Chinese Ki-chok (now pronounced as Ch’i- 


chu in Modern Standard Chinese); Sindura—‘vermi- 
lion’, from an Old Chinese word now pronounced as 
Ts'in-PÜung; Sayah (Skt)—'paper' n an old Sans- 
krit-Chinese vocabulary, from Chinese tsich, chieh; 
and musara (Skt)—'a precious stone’ from “hinese 
mo-so (Old Chinese pronunciation mwa-sad mwa-sar), 


These were great centuries of artistic produc- 
tions in India and China, and alsc in Korea and 


Japan—e.g. Ajanta, Mahabalipuram, Ellora and 
Elephanta on the Indian side, and Yun-Kang, Їл ng- 
men and Tun-Huang on the Chinese, besides Hoi uzi 
(Horiuji) in Japan. Indian Buddhist influence was 
natural in this respect in those countries outside 
India. But some Chinese influence has deen suggested 
in some of the paintings in Ajanta in India. The 
Kushana Emperors (1st and 2nd century A.D.) of 
North-West India had adopted the titie of the Chinese 
Emperor, Ti€n-Tzu or ‘Son of Heaven’, which was 
translated into Sanskrit as Deva-putra, and in Old 
Persian as Baga-puthra, Pahlavi Bagh-puhr, Arabi- 
cised as Fagh-fur. The Gupta coins (4th and 5th 
century A.D.) which are amongst the Most artistic 
in the history of Numismatics, give the name of the 
king in the middle of the coin, beside his standing 
portrait, with the Indian letters (in Gupta Brahmi 
script), but. disposed in the Chinese tashion from top 
to bottom. The horse and the banner on the sacrifi- 
cial post flying in the wind in the Gupta Asva-medha 
or Horse-sacrifice coins also suggest similar treament 
of the horse and of drapery in Chinese art. 


LITERATURE: ATTITUDES TO NATURE 


A conscious attitude of detachment from Nature 
to appreciate Nature more fully was a prominent 
feature of the Chinese approach to Nature, although 
there is also an attempt, very natural for ‘Taoist 
teachers and thinkers, to feel one with Nature. The 
Indian attitude was pre-eminently that of Man being 
a part of Nature, since it was basic to Indian 
thought that a Single Principle ran through the 
whole Universe, animate or inanimate. This Indian 
attitude, broadly speaking, is the more naive and 
more primitive, while the attitude of detachment is 
more modern and more sophisticated. But in India, in 
Kalidasa (с.400 A.D.), particularly in his Megha- 
duta, an intermingling of the two kinds of reaction 
to Nature can be seen—possibly due :o the indian 
poet and writer coming in contact with thc Chinese 
attitude and manner. We have beautiful descriptions 
of Nature in Kalidasa's other works, Sanuntala and 
Kumara-Sambhava, for example, where the modern 
cultured man's detached appreciation ›? Nature, so 
characteristic of Chinese nature-poetty, is noticeable. 


The story frame-work of the Megha-duta, more- 
over, asking the Cloud tobe the Messenger, recalls in 
particular two of the poems of Ch'u Yuan (c.340-278 
B.C.) entitled *Longing for my Love" and "Falling 
into Trouble" (Li Sao), and of a voem of another 
Chinese poet, Hsu Kan (living sbout 200 A.D.). The 
motif—of a young couple punished for their absorp- 
tion Ín love, is almost universal, but the famous Chinese 
story of the Weaving Girl, Tsih-Nu ‘Chih-Nu) daugh- 
ter of the Sun-God and the young Herdsman Khien- 
Niu (Chhien-Niu) is remarkably suggestive, of that 
of the Yaksha couple, The garden described in the 
Meghaduta as forming a part of the Yaksha’s house 
at Alaka reminds one also of a typical old-style Chi- 
nese garden of the T'ang and Sung »erietis-—though 


India herself had her own garden-art no doubt. As in 


. 
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Muslim times the Art of the Garden from Centra! 
' Asia and Iran influenced that of India, so Chinese 
influences on the ancient Indian Garden are 
quite likely. 


RELIGIOUS IDEOLOGIES A ND RITUALS: 
VAMACARA, CINACARA 


More tangible is the evidence preserved of 
contact between China and India in the field of reli- 
gion and philosophy, particularly in the sector of 
the religio-mystical, as also magico-erotic ideas and 
practices, in which Later Taoism in China and 
Indian Tantric Vamacara, ‘the way of the Left 
mingled. In India those ideas and  ractices were 
classed under Cinacara, ‘the Way or Ritual! of China’, 
and preserved as such. The sudden and widespread 
development of Tantric doctrines and practices, in 
India, both among the Buddhists and the Brahma- 
nists, from the second half of the first millennium 
after Christ, is a significant fact. Sex and eroticism 
had a prominent place in these Tantric Vamacara 
religious rites. Here, how China influenced Isdia— 
the export and re-export of ideas and practices, the 
intermingling of the Later Taoism and the Tan- 
tra—is admittedly an important matter for study 
by those who enquire into Cinacara. It is a complex 
study—of the cults of certain divinities (like Sakti, 
Tara ete.) of the rituals and practices and of mystic 
ideologies, involving sexual commerce, as these were 
conveyed to India through the Mahayana Buadhism 
of China by Later Taoism, and of their re-export from 
India to China. Besides, it involves the general ques- 
tion of the interaction between Buddhism and 
oo in India during this period (c.500-1000 

D.). д 


The Vamacara ideology and ritual (in its Cina- 
cara form) are essentially quite different from those 
of what might be called Aryacara, or the composite 
“Aryan Way" or "Indian Way". That included on 
the one hand the Vedic and Puranic ideas and prac- 
tices based on the ideal of’ the four Asramas which 
accepted life, with both the demands of the senses and 
the higher intellectual. and spiritual pursuits in a 
healthy spirit; and side by side, it sought to accom- 
modate the Jaina, Buddhist and some ascetic Brahma- 
nical schools which stressed, contrary to the former, 
the negation of life and the world of senses for the 
higher life. Acceptance of life by the Brahmanist 
did not mean abandon in self-indulgence; the healthy 
discipline of the life of the householder as in the 
Grihya Sutras was rather later tinged with the 
ideal of self-denial. The Buddhist and Jaina nega- 
tivism had a wide general] appeal, though in the 
very nature of it, it imposed a rtarvation of the 
senses. 


The advent of the Vamacara from the second half 
of the millennium after Christ, marked the reaction 
to this emphasis on asceticism and .elf-denial. It 
signified, as reactions do, no return io sane and 
reasonable continuance but a glorification of flesh, 
of sexual licence and indulgence, which was only 
hedged in by some mystic rituals and ceremonials, 
partly magical and partly scientific, Similarly, the 
cult of Sakti, ie. Power (as the Wife cr Female 
Counterpart of a God, who was looked upon as the 
repository of his Sakti or Active Power, the Go being 
merely a passive male) came to be developed; and the 
new concepts of power, even immortality, attainable 
through sexual and other physiological techniques 
(e.g. by trying to become even in sexuai commerce 
Urdhva-retas i.e. one who could direct the seminal 
fluid upwards into the brain-centre) and magical and 
alchemical’ techniques began also to be put forward 
by Vamacara. These had no sanction in the "indian 
Way", even though the magical rites \ ere sought to 
Ъз affiliated to the Atharva Veda and ihe physiologi- 
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cal practices. to Yoga Sutras of Patanjali. in fact, 
Tantric Vamacara was mainly in origin, as it was 
later called, nothing but a Cinacara, hat is, a deri- 
vation from Chinese practices as they originated in 
Later Taoism, and these came to India via Mahayana 


` Buddhism. 


The matter as such was taken up -or study’ 
during last 80 years from the Indian side also, some 
ot the landmarks being Rasik Mohan Chatterji's 
publications. of some Sanskrit manuscripts obtained 
in Bengal from ‘1874 onwards (like the Maha- 

inacara-Krama Tantra) connected with the worship 
of ‘the Goddess Tara: and with the instruc- 
tion of the sage Vasishtha by Buddha in China about 
the Vamüacara practices etc. the works ot Hara 
Prasad Sastri (Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 2nd 
series, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1900), Sylvain Levi (Le Nepal, 
Vol.I, Paris, 1905), A. K. Maitreya (Ed. Tara- 
tantra, V. Б. Society, Rajshahi!, P. C. Bagchi (For- 
eign Elements in Tantra, I. H. Qüarterly, March 1931, 
Calcutta), and Binaytosh Bhattacharyya (Introduc- 
tion to Buddhist Esoterism, Oxford University Press, 
1931) etc, Thus on the Indian side we were not slow 
to perceive the Chinese origin of the Cinacara. The 
evidence from the Chinese side for the view is also 
available. 


It was fully developed in Later Taoism, as it is 
seen. The Yang or the Male or Positive Power of 
Light and Heat, and the Yin or the Female and 
Negative Power of Darkness and Cold, as the 
moving forces in the World of Nature and Man, were 
among the oldest Chinese concepts, and they are 
known even in the earliest forms of Taoism. The 
harmonization of the ever-present Yang und Yin and 
the strengthening of Yang in Man became a aefinite 
aim of later practical Taoism ; and the aim was to 
make Man transcend. his physical limits and even 
attain immortality, with certain nature-controlling 
powers in his physical body. That led to the deve- 
lopments of the original Cinacara—as also to those 
of the physical sciences in China. 


Its bearing on Buddhist Tantricism, specially the 
Yoga of the Siddhacaryas, and the Kauia-cakra of 
the Vamacara Saktas, is indicated by K. H. van 
Gulik and Dr. H. Goetz (see The Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona, 
Vol. XXXVI, Pt. I& II, January-April, 1955, pp. 
133-140). Further light on Cinacara nas been thrown 
by Prof. Joseph Needham of Cambridge (Science and 
Civilisation in China, Vol. I, 1954; Voi. II, 1959, 
Cambridge University Press: see specially Vol. II, 
History of Scientific Thought), Professor Needham 
has gathered all the evidence. from *he Chinese side 
in this monumental work of his. According to Pro- 
fessor Needham, “Ше aims of the individual in 
Taoism are the Achievement of Material immortality 
as Hsien (or Immortal), and this could be attained 
through the discipline of certain techniques in living, 
like (1) respiratory techniques ( = pranayama ), (2) 
heliotherapeutic techniques (— Surya-namaskara) , 
(3) gymnastic techniques ( = hatha-yoga ), (4) sexual 
techniques (special to China, which in some forms 
came to India as Cinacara), (5) alchemical and 
pharmaceutical techniques, and (6) dietary tech- 
niques.” The Tantras were produced in India not 
earlier than sixth century A.D. according to Need- 
ham (ibid, pp. 425 ff.), but the Taoist sexual theories 
were flourishing in China before hat, between the 
second and sixth centuries A.D. Other opinions 
on Taoist developments on the ine could be added 
(R. B. Blackney, in the Introduction to his Transla- 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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By SURESH CHANDRA ROY 


OW, said the good old man to 
his quarrelsome sons after they 
prought a large fagot before him, 
“take that fagot, my sons, all of 
you, one after the other and see 
if you can break it". But the 
fagot was too strong for them. 
*Well", said their father, "now 
unbind it, take each piece of wood 
separately.and sec what you can do". This time the 
sons were able to snap each stick with ease. 


While the lesson of this well-known fable of 
Aesop has not been able to bring «bout unity in the 
world as a whole, some nations have on many occa- 
sions tied themselves up with others for mutual 
strength and advantage. The formation of alliance, 
both political and economic, is a familiar event in 
the world history. While tariffs have been imposed 
by individual countries to restrict imports, customs 
unions have been formed by Many of them at differ- 
ent times with the avowed object of reducing these 
restrictions and evolution of common tariff policies. 
In some cases this type of union has ultimately 
brought about political integration as well, 


EARLY CUSTOMS UNION 


The German Zollverein is the classic example of 
a customs union. By a treaty of March 1834 the 
Prussians agreed that the various independent 
German States should not impose any tariff against 
` each other and adopt a unified tariff policy against 
the rest of the world. This later on became the germ 
of the Federation of German States. The political 
union of South Africa in 1909 was also preceded by 
the formation of a customs union six years before. 
Both in Canada in 1867 and Australia in 1901, 
economic unification took place simultaneously with 
political federation. Not all customs unions have, 
however, resulted in politica] integration. They have 
also provided the means by which a small State has 
brought itself within the tariff system of a large 
adjoining State while retaining its political indepen- 
dence, e.g. San Marino with Italy in 1862, Monaco with 
France in 1865, Liechtenstein with Austria in 1875. 
Loose forms of customs alliances have also been found 
in most-favoured nation treaties, in mutual prefer- 
ence systems and reciprocity agreements. Early in 
1949 the U.S.S.R. and five of the countries in the 
Soviet sphere also set up a Council for Economic 
Mutual Assistance as an Offset against the European 
Recovery Programme with a view to making the 
Soviet bloc as nearly self-sufficient as possible. One 
important example of this form has been the Imperial! 
Preference, adopted by most countries with their 
dependent colonies at the out-turn of this century. 
It was the basis of the British Commonwealth foreign 
trade for a very long time. 





Towards the end of the last century Canada 
initiated a preferential system by admitting U.K. 
products at reduced tariff rates, which privilege was 
subsequently extended to other parts of the Empire. 
This was formally approved at the Colonial Confer- 


ence of 1902 where other dominions urged upon the 
British Government the expediency of similar pre- 
ferential treatment. Preferential rates became а 
feature of the tariffs of New Zealand and South Africa 
in 1903 and Australia in 1907. Imperial preference 
was formally embodied in the British Finance Act 
of 1919. It, however, excluded food taxes. By tariff 
changes in 1931 and 1932 the British Government also 
removed the ban on food taxes. The principle was 
reiterated—“home producers first, empire producers 
second and foreign producers last”. The Ottawa 
Conference of 1932 led to a number of bilateral agree- 
ments which aimed at further expansion of Empire 
trade, to be brought about either through enlarged 
duty preferences among the British countries or 
through additional tariff or quota handicaps on the 
competing products of outsiders. 


OBJECT OF THE E.C.M. 


The Treaty of Rome is basically political] in its 
objectives. The purpose as expressed in the Preamble 
is “to establish the foundations of an ever ?toser union 
among the European peoples". “This — it 
seeks to achieve through ап inter-rela set of 
economie arrangements reaching into many aspects 
of life in the member countries and through the 
establishment of a number of joint institutions 
endowed with substantial powers”. Thus this Treaty 
envisages far more than a customs union. 


The European Common Market formed by the six 
nations—West Germany, France, Italy, Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxemburg—is however, at this stage, 
essentially a customs union whereby these countries 
have agreed to abolish among themselves customs 
tariffs, quantitative trade restrictions and in general 
all barriers to mutual trade and have, further, agreed 


.to adopt a common trade policy in regard to the 


outside world. 


The purpose of the E.C.M. is to promote a con- 
tinuous and balanced economic expansion of the 
member countries by creating a common market in 
which goods, services, persons and capital may cir- 
culate freely by establishing institutions to facilitate 
the harmonisation of monetary investment and social 
policies and laying down rules to ensure healthy and 
fair competition between firms. A 12-to-15 year period 
is envisaged to complete the process. In due course 
a common agricultural policy will also be adopted. 
Overseas territories of the member countries will be 
‘associated’ with the E.C.M. and receive the same 
treatment as member countries although free to 
maintain tariffs against imports from non-members, 


The Organs of the Community include : 

1. An Assembly, composed of delegates designat- 
ed by Parliaments of the six countries. which 
meets at least annually. 


2. A Council, composed of one representativé of 
each country, which is responsible for co-ordinating 
the general economic policies of member states. ۾‎ 

3. A Commission composed of nine members (no 
more than two from one country), which supervises 
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the applications of the provisions of the Treaty, and 
"exercises powers conferred upon it by the Council. 


4., A Court of Justice, composed of seven judges, . 


which. interprets the Treaty and decides disputes. 


5. An Economic and Social Council, composed of 
representatives of producers, farmers, workers, busi- 
nessmen and artisans and of the liberal professions, 
which will advise the Community, 


The organs of the Community mentioned above 
have been set up and rules have been framed in 
regard to business practice. The Council of th» Com- 
munity decided on May 12, 1960, to speed up the 
implementation of the Rome Treaty and necessary 
steps are being taken in that direction. Greece has 
recently joined the Common Market by signing an 
association agreement on March 31, 1961. 


The area of the European Community, as the orl- 
ginal six nations are called, is about 449,000 square 
miles and its population is about 168 miilions. It 
accounts for nearly one-third of all the agricultural 
imports of the world. 


HISTORY OF THE E.C.M. 


But it was not all on a sudden that the European 
Common Market came into existence. While the 
motives are the same as the lessons in Aesop’s fable, 
and ultimate political integration of Europe appears 
to be the objective aimed at, there is ..story 
behind the establishment of the Europear. Common 
Market. In the immediate post-war period the European 
countries were controuted with the problem ot recons- 
tructing their war-devastated economies, They realised 
that this task could be accomplished by a co-operative 
effort among themselves. So proposals for economic 
develepment and co-operation were presented to the 
U.S.A, “a September, 1947 by as many as 16 European 
States including the О.К. Switzerland, Sweden, 
Portugal and Turkey. The offer oi sssistanc- made 
by George C. Marshal] for the recovery of Europe, 
gave these nations further incentive to move jointly 
in economic matters. The United States established 
the Economic Co-operation Administration while 
European nations set up in 1948 the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation. In the four-year 
Marshall Plan, over 10 billion dollars were allotted by 
the U.S. Congress. But the co-operation between the 
O.E.E.C. countries was not of a rigid nature and the 
members were free to collaborate or form a union 
among some of them in other forms. For instance, 
Belgium. the Netherland, and Luxemburg, although 
they formed Benelux, a simple customs union, in 1944 
gradually evolved further economic co-operation and 
in 1948 made the common externa] tarlff effective. 
In 1952 three other countries, France, Germany and 
Italy joined the Benelux group to form the European 
Coal and Stee! Community establishing а Common 
Market between themselves for coa] and steel. In 
June, 1955, the Ministers of the six countries agreed 
at a conference that the time had come for a new 
stage on the road to European Community: The 
formation of the European Common Market in 1957 
was the next step. Simultaneously the EURATOM ‘or 
a COMMISSION was set up to control the develop- 
ment and utilisation of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes in the six countries “The whole process was 
speeded up as the Suez cris highlighted the vulnera- 


bility of Western Europe and the urgency of. 


unification.” ° 


EXP ТА; 


But all the O.E.E.C. countrics could not join the 
X.C M. fo~ one reason or another. Some of them like 
Scandinavia and switzerland with traditional low 
tariffs thought*that it was better for them to adopt 


d 
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а liberal trade policy with other countries so as to 
safeguard their economie prosperity. Countries like 
Austria and Sweden probably believed that their 
policy of politica] neutrality was not wholly compati- 
ble with-membership of the E.C.M. Even the United 
Kingdom might have thought i nuestrable at the 
moment to abandon the system of Imperia] Preferehce 
or to slacken her ties with the Commonwealth. So the 
other O.E.E.C. countries planned to establish a free 
trade association and in July, 1959, Ministers from 
Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland and U.K. signed a Convention terming 
the European Free Trade Association. This Conven- 
tion took effect in May, 1960. The purpose of the 
Association was economic expansion, full employment, 
rational use of resources, financia] stability and higner 
standard of living. There was to be established a 
free market between members of the Association by 
the abolition of tariffs and other obstacles to trade in 
the. industrial products of members over a period of 
10 years or earlier, if so decided. The Convention 
reaffirmed the determination of the Seven-member 
countries to facilitate the early establishment of a 
multilateral association for the removal of trade 
barriers and the promotion of closer economie co- 
operation between members of the O.E.E.C., including 
the six members of the European Economic Com- 
munity. Thus the E.F.T.A, is a much looser grouping 
than the E.C.M. It is a sort of interim measure 
paving the way to early negotiation with the six 
E. C. M. countries. 


U.K.'S DECISION TO JOIN E, C. M. 


On July 31, Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
announced in Parliament that Britain would make 
& formal application for negotiations with a view 
to joining the European Common Market. This 
action was taken not Out of rash thinking or preci- 
pitate motive. There has been going on in the 
United Kingdom for sometime past a strong move- 
ment for joining E.C.M. The meeting of the Com- 
monwealth Finance Ministers last year was also 
informed that the division of Europe into two econo- 
mie bloes was not considered desirable by the U.K. 
Government, and having regard to the realities of 
Britain's economic position, she should make another 
determined effort to join the European Community. 
Apparently there were many reasons for this im- 
portant step taken by the British Government. First 
of all, Britain has herself been faced with economic 
difficulties, particularly those of her foreign trade 
which have been accentuated by the formation of the 
E. C. M. Her trade is closely linked witn that of 
Europe. With her Empire gone, the importance of 
her trade with the former colonies has been declining 
fast. In many cases this trade involved aid also, 
which was advantageous to the recipient but meant 
a sacrifice to Britain. Secondly, as Mr. Macmillan 
explained, this is a political as well as economic issue. 
Although the Treaty of Rome is concerned with 
economic matters, it has an important political] objec- 
tive, that is, te promote stability in Europe. So he 
believed that “it is both our duty and interest to 
contribute towards strength by securing the closest 
possible unity within Europe.” Thirdly, it is believed 
that there was American pressure behind Britain’s 
decision to join the E.C.M. For instance, during the 
discussions of three-week G.A.T.T. meeting in Geneva 
towards the end of 1960, the U.S. delegation made no 
secret of American support for the successfu] develop- 
ment of the European Economic Community. Mr. 
Khrushchev described it as a case of Britain's capi- 
tulation. 


It will be of interest to quote here Isaiah Frank, 
late Director of the office of International Trade in 
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By Sir B. P. SINGH ROY 


ATIONAL efforts are geared to 
the attainment of continually 
rising targets in agriculture, 
industry and trade, In this con- 
text, the importance of transport 
system for the economic improve- 
ment of the country need hardly 
be stressed. As progress in the 
Third and the subsequent Plans 
wil gather momentum the necessity of acequate 
transport capacity to clear all the traffic offered will 
be inereasingly felt and in its absence. it will be 
difficult to achieve the various targets laid down in 
the Pian. 


In the First Plan, the main task in the field of 
transport was one of rehabilitation as the railways 
had suffered serious deterioration due to overwork 
without proper repairs during the war period. In the 
Second Plan, attention was given to creation of 
additional transport capacity with regard to require- 
ments arising from the development of basic indus- 
tries like steel, coal and cement. In ihe Third Plan, 
once again the programme is being formulated with 
special regard to the requirements of industrial and 
agricultural developments during the Plan period. 

It is expected that as a result of the develop- 
ment programme envisaged in the Plan, industrial 
production will rise by nearly 70%, the production of 
foodgrains to increase from 76 to 100 million tons 
and the raising of coal from 60 to 97 million tons. 
The magnitude of the additional transport facilities 
that will be required to cater for the increased 
productions can easily be visualised. нгот the expe- 
rience of different countries of the world, it is found 
that in the development state of che economy, 
financial provision of transportation has varied from 
25% to 30% of the total investment. But in the 
Third Plan, the allotment for transport and commu- 
nications has been reduced to about 17% of the total 
investment from 21% in the Second Plan, which falls 
considerably short of requirements. 


INADEQUACY OF RAIL TRANSPORT 


The transport performance of the railways dur- 
ing the last few years nas not been inconsiderable 
despite their inability to cope with the large traffic 
generated by implementation of the Plans. In 1960/61, 
154 million tons is estimated to have been carried 
against the target of 162 million ions, During the 
Third Plan period, railways have planned for a lift 
o? 245 million tons which represents an increase of 
59% over the Second Plan performance. Most of 
this increased traffic is expected to be on account 
ot iron and steel, coal and cement and the balance 
on account of miscellaneous goods. 


The investment in railways is «ts. 890 crores 
during the Third Plan period and it is claimea that 
proper account has been taken of ihe targets of 
production of major industries. It should not, how- 
ever. be lost sight of, that growth of .on miies tends 
to be greater than the expansion of the tonnage. 
Considering the present performance, it is doubtful 
whether the railways wil be able to handle. the 
increased traffic during the Third Plan. 

Apart from the difficulties faced by the indus- 





tries for wagon shortage, instances are also there 
where exports are held up tor want of 
in the case of Manganese Ore. The daily average 
requirement of rail transport in 1950 for the 


movement of coal was 6459 wagons -gainst which. 


the daily average loading was only 5468 wagons 
ie. a shortfall of nearly 1,000 wagons, In view of 
the increased raising in the Third Plan, the daily 
average requirement of rail transport at the end of 
the Plan has been assessed to be 12,498 which is an 


increase of about 6,000 wagons a day from 1960. 


Concessions by way of freight rebates etc. to assist 
export promotion will be infructuous if adequate 
capacity is not there to move the goods in time. 
The conclusion is irresistible that a fair portion of 
increased traffic will have to be diverted to alterna- 
tive modes of transport. 


RAIL VERSUS ROAD TRANSPORT 


With the steadily increasing industrialisation of 


the country and the demand of the various indus-. 


trial units for adequate means of transportation not 
only for obtaining their requirements of raw mate- 
rials but also for moving their manufactured 
products, it has been found that the railways have 
been unable to cope with the demand satisfactorily. 
It is computed that the originating traffic which was 
expected to reach 245 million tons during the 


Second Plan may exceed 320 million tons in the ` 


Third Plan. Of this the railways are expected to 
carry only 245 million tons (unofficial estimates 
place it at 220 million tons). It is, ^herefore, obvious 
that the road transport will have to near the main 
burden of the surplus traffic which the railways will 
not be in a position to carry. Unless proper climate 
is ereated for road transport to come into its own, 


there will be serious bottleneck which would hamper. 


the overall development. In recent years the Govern- 
ment have adopted several measures to encourage 
road transport but mueh still remains to be. done. 
The licensing policy of the State Authcrities conti- 
nues to be the chief inhibiting factor and the tax 
burden is heavy and no steps are being taken to 
reduce the same. Besides there is the constant threat 
of nationalisation of road transport concerns in 
private sector. 


In the Third Plan, road transport programmes 
are mainly left to the private sector but a provision 
f Rs. 18 crores is proposed for expansion of nation- 
alised road transport services which cater largely 
for passenger traffic, The Indian Automobile Indus- 
try has a capacity to manufacture and supply the 
necessary number of vehicles required to meet the 
transport needs but what is likely to stand in the 
way is the non-availability of foreign exchange for 
components and spare parts for inereased produc- 
tion of motor vehicles. The demand for foreign 
exchange on railways account has come down to Rs. 
186 crores from Rs. 332 crores in the Second Plan 
and the amount thus saved should be. sade avail- 
able for road transport. f 

In advanced countries progressive рц ference is 
being shown for road transport e.g. in thd, J. К. the 
share of road transport increased from 45% in 1054 
to 56% іп 1958 and in West Germany it was 16% in 
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1950 and 25.8% in 1955. The National Council of 
Applied Economic Research in one of its recent 
studies on road transport has :ome to the conclu- 
‘sion, that there is under-utilisation of roads in terms 
of vehicle miles due largely to the restrictive polic 
of Regiohal' Transport Authorities «nd .he Council 
has also found thåt road transport provides liveli- 
hood for more people than railways. It is time, 
therefore, that a more liberal policy is followed tow- 
ards expanding it. 

An important prerequisite to tne development of 
road transport is an efficient road system, But un- 
fortunately as a result of the not too sympathetic 
poliey of the Government for road development, the 
road mileage in India is still very poor. „пе Chief 
Engineers of the States and the Central Government 
recently formulated a 20-year road development plan 
for the period 1961-81. The objective of the plan was 
that no village in a developed agricultural area should 
remain more than 4 miles from a metalled road and 
more than 14 miles from any type of voad. The total 
mileage proposed at the end of the 20 years period 
was 252,000 for surfaced roads and 405,000 for un- 
surfaced roads. With certain reservations, the priority 
su p in the plan has been taken as 4 general 
guide for formulating road development »rogrammes 
in the Third Plan. The Chief Engineers bad recom- 
mended an investment of Rs. 590 crores during the 
Third Five Year Plan, only slightly more than half 
of the amount has been provided .n the Plan. It is 
necessary that a much higher allotment should be 
made for the development of «oad transport, 


LONG TERM TRANSPORT POLICY 


The Neogy Committee which has been entrusted 
with the task of recommending a long term trans- 
port policy of the country has recently submitted 
its interim report. The Committee nas confined 
itself to the problems of railways and road trans- 
port. It has proposed three alternatives in this regard 
(a) free competition between road transport and 
railways ; (b) co-ordination of the two through Gov- 
ernment regulation’ and (c) integration of road 
transport and railways in one. single nationalised 
unit. Regarding formulation of a long term policy, 
the Committee has not made any specific recommen- 
dation in its report and the only .«commendation 
contained in the report relates to the limitea prob- 
lera of co-ordination between railways aad nation- 
alised road transport services in ite States. Тһе 
Committee has not given due weight io the question 
ot road transport with a view to expand it and has 
come forward with a suggestion chat uationalisation 
of the entire road transport system could be attempt- 
ed in suitable stages. It has however been pointed 
out that the extension of transportation demand 
has been at a substantially faster rate than the 
increase in national income or the growth of produc- 
tion in any sector of the economy end it has been 
indicated that these trends will continue in the next 
10 or 15 years. In any consideration of road-railway 
co-ordination, therefore, it should уе recognised 
that the road and rail transport nave to exist side 
by side. Each mode of transport has its own pecu- 
liar potentialities and its own function :о perform 
in the economic set up. It is andesirable for ideolo- 
gical consideration to dominate develeument oi any 
form of transport as has been the zase in ‘he past. 


NATIONALISATION CF ROAD TRANSPORT 


. Nationalisation of road transport vill no. help 
to solve the‘ problem of shortfall in t"ansport capa- 
city but will only aggravate the oame and ‘t is the 
fear of —— — which has all along retarded 
road transport development, To restrict the users’ 
choice either directly or indirectly 's neither desir- 
able nor practicable. What is required 1, ‘аё inher- 
ent advantage of each form ef transport лоша be 


preserved, without whieh the eost of transportation 
will become very high leading ultimately to an 
increase in the cost of production and reduction in 
consumption with its attendant consequences. The 
Neogy Committee feels that the toad  fransport 
Reorganisation Committee in recommending unres- 
tricted free competition between ihe -ifferent forms 
of transport has not given adequate thought to'the 
public service obligations of the railways. The Com- 
mittee itself has not come to any final conclusion in 
this regard and would rather have i ‘formed criti- 
cism and opinion from the public as to the formula- 
tion of a long term policy, Already the road trans- 
port industry is apprehensive hat in the name of 
co-ordination road transport might be subordinated 
to the interest of railways and this would further 
aggravate their fear which would not be conducive 
to the development of transport, It is essentia; that 
necessary conditions be created for expansion of all 
modes of transport and balanced development 
between them should be aimed at as therwise there 
is always the danger of monopoly being created in 
one form of transport to the detriment of the national 
economic policy. 


RAILWAYS AND COASTAL SHIPS 


The railways have persistently followed a policy 
of taking away a substantial portion of the cargo 
which should have been carried by Coastal ships. This 
has resulted in dislodging the transport system of 
the country so much that steel .nills and other manu- 
facturing units failed to get their normal supplies 
of coal * time with the result that their schedules 
of production were upset. The  ailways have been 
forced to lean upon the Coastal shipping again to 
meet the needs of coal movement, But until a scien- 
tific distribution of bulk cargoes as between the 
railways and Coastal shipping is made at least on 
the lines of the recommendations made dy the Rail- 
Sea Co-ordination Committee, there appears to be no 
prospeet for solving the bottleneck in transportation 
and the Coastal shipping making the : uch needed 
recovery from its present depressed state. 

During the first two Plan periods there has been 
considerable addition to the shipping of the country 
—as against 3.91 lakhs G.R.T. in 1950/51 the total 
tonnage today is 9.08 lakh tons, of *his 3.07 lakhs is 
for Coastal trade. The tonnage to be acquired in the 
Third Plan is 3.75 lakh tons including replacement 
and the allotment for this is only Rs. vd crores, The 
National Shipping Board which is the highest policy- 
making body for Indian shipping had ‘epresented to 
tle Government of India for a reasonably higher 
allocation of funds for expansion of indian shipping 
under the Third Five Year Plan. The Board also 
carefully studied the two main issues namely (1) as 
to how the funds being provided for national ship- 
ping expansion be utilised and proper priority assign- 
ed for the additional tonnage and ,2) the routes 
which Indian —— should develop during the 
Third Plan period to the best advantage of the coun- 
try with the limited number of ships available. It is 
desirable that both the existing and the proposed 
additional tonnage she 'd ır conomic on.plcyment 
on the Coast, any other policy would be utterly 
shortsighted as it would result in gradu | disappear- 
ance of Coastal shipping. The difficulties experienced 
in movement of coal and some other commodities in 
recent months could have been “voided if an inte- 
grated plan of movement had been followed to make 
the fullest use of all available forms of transport in 
the country. However, attempts are now being made 
to divert coal transport to Coastal shipping and in 
the context of the shortfall of the transport capa- 
city, it is necessary to plan such a movement on a 
long term basis and evolve a well-coordinated pro- 
gramme of transportation in the interest of the 
economy of the country as a whole, 


-INDIA'S FREEDOM STRUGGLE 


By DR. NANDALAL CHATTERJI 


Head of the Department of History, Lucknow University 


ANDHIJI was never a party leader 
in the strict sense of the term. He 
felt miserable when his followers 
desired him to function like a 
party boss. He refused to gather 
a faction or a clique round himself 
and resolutely opposed the forma- 
tion of a special group of his own. 
He ushered in a novel trend in 
world affairs—a trend which possesses unknown 
potentialities for a war-worn world. This is nothing 
but the moral force which lies at the root of Truth 
and Non-violence. Some politicians may object that 
there is no place for religion or morality in politics. 
But Gandhiji would have retorted that there could 
be no politics without religion or morality. The 
extent to which non-violent non-cooperation succeed- 
ed as a political weapon may or May not be a dis- 
puted question, but there is no denying the fact that 
it caused the major revolution in the character of 
. Indian national movement, 





It was non-co-operation which roused the masses, 
and made them conscious of their inner strength. It 
awakened them from the age-old torpor of stagna- 
tion, apathy and subjection. Through its insistence 
on truth, fearlessness and suffering, it raised the 
moral tone of a subject people. If God is Truth, 
Satyagraha, according to Gandhiji, was search for 
Truth, and non-violence was the light that revealed 
that Truth to him. It was through non-co-operation 
again that Gandhiji turned what was formerly an 
upper-class Indian agitation into what was genuinely 
a popular mass movement. If non-violent non-co- 
operation led to sporadic outbursts of violence at 
places it also prevented the growth of a much greater 
mob-violence which might have broken out, if the 
creed of non-violence had not been popularised. 


The Marxist critic would object that Gandhiji’s 
movement represented a middle-class reformist paci- 
fism. This view is, however, wrong. It is based on 
a misreading of Gandhiji’s ideas and methods, for he 
was shocked by mob-violence and was compelled to 
halt his programme of this kind more than once. He 
. did so only to provide for a necessary moral discipline 
through constructive work. He was never an oppon- 
ent of mass activity as such. If he opposed anything 
it was unrestrained physical violence. He knew the 
Government would surely be able to crush the revolt 
effectively causing thereby a serious set-back to the 
national movement as à whole. He knew that it was 
in non-violence alone that the real strength of the 
mass movement lay, for it was non-violent Satyagraha 
which created an almost impossible situation for the 
Government. This is amply borne out by the 
testimony of Lord Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, 
who admitted in an interview “his (ie, Gandhiji’s) 
programme filled our jails. You cannot go on arrest- 
ing people for ever, you know, not when there are 
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tnree hundred and nineteen million of them. And 
if they had taken his next step and refused to pay 
taxes God knows where we should have been.” Those 
who think that Gandhiji was afraid of revolutionary 
activity, lest it should threaten the proprertied class 
interests, have misjudged his ideological stand. He 
was never, and could never be a spokesman of the 
vested interests of the society. In his synthetic view 
which the Marxists cannot appreciate there was no 
contradiction between Right and Lett, His conception 
of Sarvodaya “recognized no inevitability of class- 
struggle, and it was based on a harmonious integra- 
tion of diverse national interests, rich and poor, high 
and low, prince and peasant alike. a1 


STATESMAN SPIRITUALISED 


Gandhiji is a unique figure in world history. A 
morally elevated and humanised statesman of his kind 
is rarely seen in any age. He was not a saint gone 
astray in politics but was a spiritualised statesman 
who tried to become a saint. A wonderful blend of 
saint and statesman Gandhiji took to politics in the 
same spirit in which an ascetic takes to spiritual 
effort. If his ideal is stil] regarded as unachievable, 
it is because the spiritual transformation of man 
which is essential to its success has yet to take place. 
Critics made much of Gandhiji’s confession of the 
‘Himalayan blunder’ which really consisted in over- 
estimating the moral discipline and self-restraint of 
the common people. But the critics did not care to 
realise the depth and genuineness of his inner faith 
that non-violence never fails and that. even one 
perfect “Satyagrahi” is enough to vindicate the truth. 
Referring to the outburst of violence, he admitted in 
the Court of the Judge who tried him, “I know that 
I was playing with fire.” But he asserted at the same 
time, “I ran the risk, and if I was set free I would 
still do the same.” There is no doubt that Gandhijrs 
creed of non-violence is the finest legacy of India’s 
freedom movement to humanity. ' 


At the outset Gandhiji’s movement did not 
directly aim at complete independence, for he was 
wilimg to work for Swaraj within the Empire. The 
Gandhi-Irwin agreement of 1931 and Gandhiji’s 
participation in the Round Table Conference showed 
that Gandhiji was not prepared at the beginning to 
sever all connections with Britain, »ut Britaiu’s own 
fault convinced Gandhiji that “Purna Swaraj” was 
essential to India's тога} rebirth. The British policy 
was short-sighted and Gandhiji’s movement, there- 
fore, could not stop. In 1932 Gandhiji was back in 
prison. Repression followed with renew vigour 
under the new Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, but Indian 
nationalism was now too powerful to be broken. 


Even eommunalism was’ no longer able«to stem its. 
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rising tide. The Congress finally accepted in its 
revised constitution of 1934 the goal of complete 
independence. : 


It was during this period that Pandit Jahawarlal 
*Nehru sought to give a re-orientation to the Congress 
creed. Nehru became an enthusiastie politica] dis- 
ciple of Gandhiji and then followed a close political 
partnership between the Guru and the disciple. 
India has been blessed with a Gandhiji and a Nehru, 
both being complementary to each other, and both 
having advanced the cause of India's freedom though 
in different ways. Why did Nehru accept non- 
violence in this struggle for independence? With 
his rational and historica] sense Nehru could not have 
done otherwise. Terrorism made no appeal to him 
for he regarded it as a sign of political immaturity. 
He had no doubt that it formed a tragic and futile 
weapon and that no nation had really benefited by 
it. Non-violence, he was convinced, was to be the 
salvation of India, and indeed of the whole world, 
and like Gandhiji, Nehru was also clear that non- 
violence could not mean cowardice or weakness. 
Nehru made his choice because Gandhiji represented 
to him the age-old soul of India more than the cult 
of violence that western ideologies idolised and 
worshipped. He chose the path of non-violence and 
suffering in the spirit of a true votary. 


COMPLETE POWER 


It was at the Madras session of the Congress in 
December, 1927 that Nehru had moved the historic 
resolution of Indian independence. The resolution 
was a bold and inspiring statement of India's future 
goal. For the first time the Congress ceased to 
equivocate, and it said frankly and publicly under 
Nehru’s leadership that India wanted complete power 
to rule herself. But the internationalist in Nehru 
was apparent from his warning that independence, 
if it meant an addition to the warring nations, would 
be a dangerous thing. He wanted independence to 
be a step towards a world Commonwealth of nations 
in which India should assist in the fullest measure 
to bring about peace and world-harmony. In his 
Presidential speech of 1929 at Lahore, Nehru said, 
“We stand for the fullest freedom of India. This 
Congress has not acknowledged and will not acknow- 
ledge the right of the British Parliament to dictate 
to us in any way." Gandhiji gave his blessings to 
this new trend. This enabled the Congress to unfurl 
the flag of independence on the banks of the river 
Ravi. This was indeed a glorious day in the political 
career of Nehru. It was under the guidance of 
Gandhiji that Nehru converted the Congress into a 
mature organisation with its roots in the Indian 
genius and in the common man who lived in the 
country. Here was a genius who filled the new spirit 
of mass awakening and was able to break the mental 
inertia that has so far cramped the vast masses. 
Nehru symbolised a resurgent India that was march- 
ing to freedom. 


Nehru viewed the Indian struggle as a part of 
a bigger fight for independence and the force that 
moved him seemed to him to be moving countless 
people all over the world and forcing them into 
activity. All Asia was responsive to the new spirit, 
and India was bound to play a not insignificant part 
in modern history. It snows that very few other 
Indian leaders possessed the world sense which 
characterised Nehru’s outlook on the Indian struggle. 
He could never miss the vital connection between the 
world events and our national problem. As a soldier 
of freedom Nehru took his stand with the socialist 
and nationalist forces of the world in order to rise 
above the tide of world imperialism. He saw the 
world divided into two blocs—the imperialists and 


Fascists on the one side, and the Socialists and the 
anti-imperialists on the other. The British Empire 
represented the strongest and oldest imperialism and 
this was the real argument for India’s freedom and 
for the end of India’s connection with this Empire. 
After all there could be no connection betwfen India's 
freedom and British imperialism. So, „if India 
remained within the British imperialist fold, whatever 
name or status and whatever external appearance and 
power India might have, she would have remained a 
slave to the reactionary forces and to the imperialist 
bloc. 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM 


Nehru saw as no other leader saw it before, that 
the only key to the solution of India’s problems lay 
in socialism and this socialism he viewed in its scienti- 
fic and economic sense. To Nehru socialism was more 
than an economic idea. It was a new way of life and 
as such it immensely appealed to him. He saw no 
way to eradicating economic backwardness, the large 
scale unemployment, the political subjection and the 
misery of the masses, except through socialism. He 
was aware that this Meant drastic changes both in 
the political and social structures of the vested inter- 
ests in all spheres. It was ultimately to mean the 
replacement of the present profit system by a higher 
ideal of co-operative service which would amount to 
a change of philosophy of life completely different 
from the existing capitalistic order. But Nehru was 
always clear on the point that there could not be a 
slavish imitation of the Soviet system which he per- 
sonally admired. He held that every nation must 
have its socialist system after its own way and build 
it with its own genius. 


Nehru worked for Indian independence and went 
to jail repeatedly and for long periods not only 
because the patriot in him could not put up with 
foreign rule but also because its appeared to him to 
be the inevitable step to a socialist rebuilding of 
society. He realised that the majority in the 
Congress might not be prepared to go thus far, and 
so he was prepared to slow down the pace of advance. 
As a soldier of freedom Nehru always experienced the 
thrill of mass feeling, the power of influencing the 
common man. He took to the crowd as the crowd 
took to him, yet he never lost himself in it. His 
sentiments and language were inspiring but they were 
never those of a mob-leader. In order to be sure that 
the people really liked him for what he was, he was 
often frank, critical and even rough and rude in his 
criticisms and denunciation. Still the people put 
up with him and he has remained to this day their 
beloved hero and darling. 


On a survey of Nehru's contribution to the free- 
dom struggle, it would appear that Nehru powerfully 
influenced it and gave it a new direction. Firstly, he 
introduced the independence creed which even 
Gandhiji had not at first approved. Secondly, he 
gave the Indian freedom movement a world back- 
ground and perspective which would not have been 
possible under Gandhiji alone. Thirdly, though no 
pioneer in the socialist field in India, Nehru was the 
first Congress leader who popularised the socialist 
thought of the Marxian kind. Fourthly, he organised 
a sober front against all kinds of communalism and 
casteism. Lastly, it is Nehru who gave a concrete 
shape to the idea of nationa] planning after the 
Soviet model of the Five-Year Plan. Nehru’s name 
in modern Indian history, like that of Gandhiji, will 
live for ever as that of a great architect of freedom. 
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By DR. U. P. BASU 


Bengal Immunity Research Institute, Calcutta. 


CIENCE is transcending the imagi- 
nation of human beings by its 
command over land, sea, air or 
even the solar sphere, It is going 
far and is Making an attempt to 
find out the difference between 
man and man or, even between 
living and non-living, This pursuit 
of knowledge in science leads one 
to the domain of metaphysics and gradually places 
the concept of science With that of philosophy. A 
critical study will show that there is no rigid dicho- 
tomy in knowledge of the scientific discipline and in 
that of humanities. Any knowledge becomes a true 
knowledge when it is shared with, and tested by all 
irrespective of any nation or creed. Science at the 
present stage, is going beyond national frontiers, and 
is, therefore, to adjust itself to the traditional sys- 
tems and customs of the different countries. 


COMMON APEX 


Science is science, and there is no difference 
between a scientist of one country and that of 
another. However, one country may differ from 
another in the stage of its scientific development. 
Education about science and education in science tor 
training men of science are different. For the recent 
marvellous achievements in the U.S.S.R., people are 
thinking that something unusual has happened. The 
country had sent the first satellite, was the first to 
reach the moon, is fortunate to have one who has 
come round the orbit of the earth in 108 minutes and 
even to live and move round the orbit for 25 hours; 
but the quality of science or scientists of that country 
is not better than that of scientists of other countries. 

In speaking on planning of science, Prof. Р. L. 
Kapitza of the U.S.S.R. has himself expressed; “We 
are all one people and we all know the same, think 
the same, have the same brains in our heads and our 
brains are of the same dimensions, But we are able 
to mobilize the means and the scientists, and con- 
centrate them on an important task". 


The utility of science for the benefit of mankind 
is manifested through the work of the scientist; but 
his creative ability wil be manifested fuly in any 
society, if there be opportunity for work in an orga- 
nized and co-operative way. 

In humanities, an individual excellence may cross 
over most of the difficulties, but in science, particu- 
larly in applied science, with which the society is 
more concerned, success needs co-ordination and 

_ planning. Science is the history of human opinion on 
the question of certainty, Men gave up believing that 
demons caused mental illness, when the problem 
entered the nature of sclence and when many psycho- 
tropic drugs were discovered. 

This is the age of analysis, and we have come to 
know a great deal about the processes of learning, the 
psychological pattern of prejudice, and the impera- 
tives of logic. The work of the savants like Copernicus, 
Newton, Pasteur, Einstein, Bohr, Raman and many 





others, keeps us reminding that an idea which we 
may possess, may be wrong. Science tries to remove 
some of the litters that lie in the path of acquirement 
of our knowledge. 


The country, however, needs, whether 1n science 
or in humanities, a man who can pick up something 
unforeseen, interesting and useful. Here science and 
humanities mingle together to infuse a sensation and 
spirit amongst the followers of different disciplines. 
We find such people in  Rabindranath, Prafulla 
Chandra, Mahatma Gandhi, or, Visvesvaraya, People 
from two schools may, thus, work with the same 
mission, 


FRATERNAL RELATIONSHIP 


Science with technology has proliferated through- 
out the world. In its search for knowledge and 
understanding of Nature, it has to accept challenges 
of a national and international character. It affects 
our way of living or even our survival. As such the 
well-being of a nation and the sanctity of a society 
depend to a considerable extent on skilfully and 
successfully marshalling the work of myriads of in- 
dividual scientists and technologists into the achieve- 
ments of organized groups. In such an action the 
ereativeness of the individual should, however, not 
be forgotten and the individual too should not de- 
viate from the vision that ultimate success in orea- 
tica of his own society and nation lies in group ac- 
tion. This would automatically lead the .cientists to 
concern themselves sufficiently with the . effects of 
their discoveries on society and ultimately they may 
have to leave their places on the tap and may come 
to the top. The effect may be a misunderstanding 
with groups of people interested in humanities. 


The scientific, technological and industria) re- 
volution has transformed and is still — 
both the materialistic way of life and the men 
outlook of mankind. These changes are bringing 
forth the scientists more in contact with the society, 
and they are even being pressed into the service of 
politics, “Scientific accomplishment per se has be- 
come an accepted — and at present dominant — 
factor of prestige among nations". Science, being 
the instrument helpful in modern materlalistic 
growth, is being fully utilised or even 2xploited for 
industrial, military and political purposes, This has 
been aggravated by the emergence of political inde- 
pendence among the under-developed nations of the 
wcrld and by their desire to take advantage of the 
modern technology for accelerating their economic 
progress. This move has again created a, rivalry 
amongst the more advanced countries of the : rorld 
in order to exploit the situation either for econornic 
or political gain. Е 


MOTIVE BEHIND FOREIGN AID 


A recent report from one of the industrial firms 
in a developed country reyeals that the firm has sent 
from the state as part of its foreign capftal invest- 
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ments amounting to $12 millions, and dollars coming 
back would exceed $ 87 millions. An official of another 
frm of the U.S. noted : “By building in such coun- 
tries, we can still import bulk materials, produced in 
our domestic plants, for simple manufacture into 
dosage forms abroad. 1f we do not have such plants, 
the Russians, German, Italians or Japanese most 
assuredly would move in and take a large share of 
our foreign business with resultant loss to the U.S. 
domestic productions, taxes and jobs". 

. The story does not end there as such people be- 
lieve that personnel located in foreign countries can 
learn better of new needs, and can. develop wider 
markets, for products from their home iand. We in 
India should note all these manoeuvres and should 
not surrender ourselves to the above doctrine for 
rapic development of the economy of our country 
against the interest of basic growth and understand- 
ing of science and technology. It must always be re- 
membered that without a strong and intelligently 
directed internal drive for social betterment, no 
country can achieve much. 

Of course, it may be argued that there is nothing 
wrong in attaining economic growth with the help 
and guidance of the wealthy and powerful nations, 
as after our desired attainments we may have a 
timely take-off. The question remains whether we 
will have the required stamina, power and strength. 
The Gandhian policy might have been successful 
against the political forces of the British; but cul- 
tura) subjugation may make the people docile in re- 
volting against heavy odds. The fate of Hungarian 
revolt in 1958 may be noted for reference. 


FOR THE GOOD OF HUMANITY 


The scientific and technical achievements of the 
West have infused into the minds of the people that 
man can achieve many things in this material world; 
whereas in the Eastern concept man being an ema- 
nation of God will look more after the values of 
life. The recent move for improving the economic 
conditions of the people in under-developed countries 
by the nations of the developed countries might be 
for the vision that poor countries are poor markets 
for better manufactured goods and unrealiable sup- 
pliers of standard and essential raw materials for the 
expanding industries of the West. 

Nevertheless, “there is also a feeling in the deve- 
loped countries that the recent massive and heavy 
aid to the under-developed countries, particularly cf 
the East, is nothing but a thankful return to the 
debt which the former practically owes to the latter 
for the age-old gift of the great tradition of empiri- 
cal technology which is the essential basis of the 
modern triumphs". This concept may again unify the 
modern scientific thought with the philosophical way 
of thinking of the past. 


If, therefore, people in both the fields think 
calmly over the issue, there may be an all-out drive 
for the betterment of the conditions of mankind as 
a whole. It will be real and distinct contribution to 
humanity, if those who have for one reason or other 
advanced in science and technology, offer or nestow 
their genius and skill to those who are in need of the 
same in bringing forth materialistic happiness within 
the reach of all. 


This needs a development of qualities such as 
kindness, benevolence and contentment generally 
noticed more in people of moderate means. Science 
that looks after a thing in its perspective form and 
reveals the true nature of any material, may impart 
such 4 Fins in the minds of the people of wealthier 
nations! Science wil) then reconcile the concept of 
man as capable of making infinite material progress 
with the concept of man as a spiritual entity. 

Perhaps it is with this view in mind President 
Kennedy has suggested to encourage Western coun- 


tries to buy more from developing countries and 
thereby, offer more money to those pre-industrial 
countries for expansion. It is the uneven di'vision of 
ideas, power, and wealth among the natiohs of the 
world, or, amongst individuals, which is the mam 
source of discord between man and man. Science 
with technology has created this situation and as such 
men of humanities vie with the men of science. It is 
again science that will establish a fraternal relation- 
ship amongst all. 

Scientists are human beings like those who are 
following the gospel of humanities. Both are interes- 
ted in the source of creation of mankind, the keys to 
survival, the pursuit of beauty and nature, and the 
secret of life. They differ in their mode of approach, 
there is nothing wrong in it. People of different loca- 
lities are differing in their culture from eternity. 

Scientists believe that the idea we possess today, 
may be wrong; and science itself is not yet perfect. 
Many ideas are known and many are stil being 
revealed. These are again eluding the scientists. It is 
again the performance of the Scientists that is satis- 
fying the imagination and the mind of human beings. 
The manifestation of that mind takes place through 
brain which is situated in the body. This body differs 
in skin—colour, hair, form, structure, height, phy- 
Sique or even in blood groups. Thére is no evidence 
to support any racial superiority or inferiority. 

Man is man. More biological research will reveal 
more mysteries of life, Science, today, is something 
rather less than most people of humanities would 
like it to be. But let more people have education 
about science, and then it will be easier to train man 
better in science. Man will then acquire not only a 
mountain of learning but much wisdom. The fact is 
that a scientist moves with the accumulated know- 
ledge of the past, whereas a Man of literature may 
ponder over an issue afresh and without looking into 
its past history whether of 1,000 years or of 100 
years. Perhaps it is for this, a true scientist has a 
greater respect for mankind. His observations are 
subjected to scrutiny and_as such he becomes a rea- 
list and a critical man. The latter, on the contrary, 
may move in a different plane detached from his 
associates. As such he may remain an idealist end a 
dreamer. If these two ways of movement may he 
synchronised, both the schools—science and humani- 
ties, may discover the creek where all may immerse 
to gather the pearl for removing their intellectutl 
poverty for which the tranquillity of mankind is 
being disturbed. Man is an integral part of nature 
where scientists gets the intellectual enjoyment by 
working, and the humanist get the same by reading 
and thinking. Both should remember the fallibility of 
human mind, and their poor conceivability due to 
ignorance of the relationships between matter and 
energy in the process of eternal change going round 
the world. In order to have wisdom for self-realisa- 
tion both are to work hard with devotion and without 
any lust and greed. The Lord said: 
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(Bhagavat Gita, Chap. IV, sloka 38) 


CONCLUSION 


Science reveals the fundamental values of life; 
but in order to make its full contribution to society, 
the followers of this discipline will have to cultivate 
other faculties. A scientist who is ignorant of history, 
art, literature and philosophy, will find it difficult to 
speak with conviction, to work in collaboration, and 
to serve his fellow-men. By his technology he will 
contribute to the material welfare of mankind, and 
by his search for truth, he will vitalize the society 
and humanize the people. Science will then mingle 
with humanities to fight against the force that tries 
to drag civilization to a morass, 
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` DEMOCRACY & BUREAUCRACY 


By DR. HAREKRUSHNA MAHTAB 


RIME Minister Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who also happens to be the 
national leader of India, while 
introducing the debate on the 
Third Five-Year Plan in the Lok 
Sabha, called upon the Opposition 
A to treat the Plan as the national 
yee, plan and not the plan of the 
== Congress party alone. This atti- 
tuse e? tee Prime Minister is, no doubt, correct from 
all points of view, particularly from the point of view 
of execution of the Plan. In order that the plan is 
executed properly and the people develop the deter- 
mination to put up with whatever suffering and 
sacrifice they will be called upon to put forth for the 
development of the country, politica] differences 
amongst the parties have to be reduced to the mini- 
mum. Some suggest that a National Government is 
the best suited for the execution of the plan. But 
that has not found favour with any political party, 
except the Communist Party whose bona fides are not 
above suspicion. In the absence of a national Gov- 
ernment, it is extremely difficult to reduce the poli- 
tizal differences to the minimum for the purpose of 
the plan, particularly on the eve of a general elec- 
tion. 





Assuming that all the political parties who be- 
lieve in parliamentary democracy accept the plan as 
their own, no issue is left to be fought over in the 
eleetion, except the persona] merits and demerits of 
individual candidates. The Prime Minister's appeal 
to the Opposition may imply that in the circumstan- 


ces prevailing in India, the Congress party should not 
be seriously contested by any party in the Cpposi- 
tion. This implieation may be examined in detail. No 
other party except the Congress party has any rea- 
sonable claim to be returned to power in the fore- 
seeable future. Therefore, opposition of the other 
f parties to the Congress party in the general election 
eventually amounts to ріп-ргіскѕ rather than a 
serious fighting for power. On the other hand, how- 
ever small it may be, a political party must try to 
exist and expand and must work with patience 
towards that end so that it cannot be expected to 
liquidate itself even in the interest of the Plan. 
Besides, in parliamentary democracy even а small 
opposition has a big part to play in the Legislature. 
This being the position, there does not appear to be 
any point in asking the opposition to treat the Plan 
as their own, unless some arrangement is made 
with them to concede some seats where they have 
‘the influence, thus reducing the bitterness in the 
election to the minimum. But this is not feasible, 
for the political parties have not the necessary dis- 
cipline in themselves for this kind of understanding 
in national interest. Is it not due to personal differ- 


ences rather than any differences on principle, that 
so many splinter groups have cropped up in the 
country? The only alternative left, therefore, 1s for 
the Congress party to try to be returned to power 
without any consideration for any other political 
party, and that the Congress party is doing at 
present. The indications are that in all the States the 
Congress party will come in larger numbers this time 
than in the last general elections. 


THE PLAN’S DEMANDS 


In view of this clear situation, a serious respon- 
sibility devolves upon the Congress party machinery 
to which due attention should be given by the leader- 
ship of the party, not only in the interest of the party 
but in the interest of the country and the Plan. That 
responsibility is to see that the Congress Party is 
properly constituted on the basis of high integrity and 
ability. The execution of the Plan requires considerable 
sacrifice and suffering from the common man. High 
prices, shortage of consumer goods, restlessness on 
account of non-fulfilment of ever growing desires for 
better and better standard of living, ioss of vested 
interests, small and big in the process of the change 
in the economic order, all these and many others are 
hitting all classes of people every moment and the 
enthusiasm which should have been generated by the 
achievements of the plan is drowned in the discontent 
arising out of the above factors. Here the effectiveness 
of the party in power comes in. The party can be 
effective only if it consists. mainly of persons who 


are morally superior to others outside. The party 
should always tend to be broad-based rather than 
reducing itself to a close reserve, Unfortunately 
today what is happening is that the preparation and 
execution of the plan has been left entirely in the 
hands of bureaucracy over which democracy does not 
appear to have any hold except at the level of the 
Prime Minister. 


A FEW BEAR THE BRUNT 


In other countries where plans are in operation, 
it is the political party which not only Jays down the 
policy but also controls the bureaucracy which exe- 
cutes the plans. In India it is the Congress party 
which should have been completely seized with the 
Plan at every stage. But somehow it has so happened 
that the party is not so much interested either in the 
preparation or execution of the Plan as in ‘organi- 
sational matters which mean solution of Internal 
troubles and adjustment of individual inteyests. 
Today there are only a few people down below Мапа 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru at the top) who are bearing 
the entire brunt of the responsibility of the party, 
others not being in a position to contribute much to. 
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the proper functioning of the party. This does not 


^ ge to the credit of either the leadership or of the 


members of the party. The possible danger in this 
situation -has to be visualised. Тһе bureaucracy is 
not answerable to the people. "Tradition in India is 
that bureaucracy has utter contempt for the people. 
No doubt, there are many competent officers in the 
bureaucracy but their competence is hardly tempered 
with the human approach which а representative 
administration requires, If the party remains concer- 
ned mainly with personal matters end the bureau- 
cracy is left alone in charge of the Plan, the danger 
is that people will lose faith not only in the nation- 
building work but in democracy itself. This has 
happened elsewhere, such as in Pakistan, Burma, 
— Turkey etc. and it may so happen in India 
as well. 


It is high time now that the .eadership of the 
Congress should take up the work of remodelling the 
Congress to suit the changed circumstances. At the 
same time, attention should be given to the question 
of properly training the officers. There are many 
patriotic officers in every State and in the Centre. 
They should be in a position to train the rank and file 
in such a manner that even if the politicians fail, they 
can deliver the goods without much difficulty. It is 
said that the system of permanent services which 
Napolean built with care is even now maintaining 
France. The same is the case with the United King- 
dom. The same may be attempted in India too. 


CHANGED PATTERN OF BUREAUCRACY 


But there are enormous difficulties which have 
to be encountered if and when a serious effort is 
made to build up a bureaucracy of high integrity and 
imbued with the inspiring ideology of democratic 
socialism. The first difficulty is the attitude of those 
who are in charge of administration towards the 
bureaucracy and the goal of democratic socialism. 
Brian Chapman has said that a country's view of 


publie administration “reflects its underlying philo- 
sophy of society and the State". Whatever may be 
said of India's ancient culture and civilisation, the 
fact has to be admitted that the Parliamentary 
system of administration is something new in India 
and even at the top only a few are imbued with the 
spirit of democracy; otherwise traditionally India 
is accustomed to benevolent autocracy. The entire 
structure of society is authoritarian but based upon 
justice and fairness. To be just and fair in an authori- 
tarian set-up is something different from being so in 
a democratic one. In democracy, one, however big one 
may be, has to acknowledge in every matter that 
another view is possible; it does exist and it has to 
be negotiated. This out-look in the sphere of adminis- 
tration requires to be fostered with care and effort 
first in those who seek elections and present them- 
selves to shoulder the responsibility of administra- 
tion. Unless and until the Ministers and members of 
the legislature are imbued with the spirit of demo- 
cracy, 4t is idle to imagine that the bureaucracy will 
ever develop a democratic outlook. 

LEGACY OF AUTOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 

A tomplaint which is made against the Indian 
bureaucracy with justification is that, being the 
legacy of a foreign autocyatic Government, it. does 
not & ш with the democratic set-up of a national 
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Government, In democracy, it is certainly expected of 
the services to be sensitive to publie ^riticisjin and to 
the reputation they acquire in course of thefr «ork. 
Even today the services are aloof from tife publie 
under the protective wing of the ‘elected \epresen- 
tatives of the people. The relationship betw&en the 
services and.the Ministers is a delicate une of mutual 
influence and understanding. Because of the conditions 
prevailing in the society, even the elected representa- 
tives of the people develop certain amount of aloof- 


mess after their elections, Not опу do they consider 


themselves superior to the elector, but the elector also 
looks upon the elected as superior. Here the weakness 
of democracy begins. The fact that a Minister is as 
good as a common elector and the mere chance of 
one being nominated by a party and then elected does 
not change that position is always to be borne in 
mind in order that the spirit of democracy ; ay work 
freely changing the old tradition and creating a new 
Society. Democracy, therefore, must start from the 
representatives of the people to percolate to Ше, 
bureaucracy. 


Another complaint is made that the "ureaucracy 
in India has no touch with the ‘dealism which sways 
the people. Because of the tradition «f th. British 
days, the services do not bother about the national 
objective which is the guidng force of all policies 
о? the Government. Here again the example oi the 
leaders of the people who are the elected representa- 
tives will go a great way in making the services 
imbued with the idealism of the neuple. If an 
elected representative, without the requisite ostensi- 
ble income becomes a rich man, his talk of socialism 
and exhortation to the services will be naturally of 
no avail. Unless the elected representatives are 


demonstrably idealists, the services can hardly be 
expected to make any sacrifice for any ideal. 


CONGRESS TO SET STANDARD 


It is imperative on the part of those who present 
themselves to be the representatives of the people to 
set a standard so that the life of the society may 
change radically. This work has devolved upon 


the Congress party in India. It is this oarty which 
brought about the independence of the country. It is 


this party which has given a democratic constitution 
to the country. It is this party which has to create a 
democratic society. For this work, it cannot compare 
itself with any other political party ın India It is for 
this reason, Congress has to rebuild itself so that it 
can take effective part both in the preparation and 
the execution of the Plan. 


The matter, however, cannot be left there. In 
the making of modern India, all “ауе to r:ay their 
part in their own places. If some fail “thers should 
carry on во that the country as a whole may proceed 
tc the goal. The services are constituted by the 
most intelligent and highly educated youths ot the 
country who in their student days were ardent. 
idealists. They should not be different persons only - 
because of the services they hold. If they remain firm ` 
to the ideal and determined to change tne life and 
philosophy of the society, they can do it even if the 
politicians fail for some reason or vther. In India 
in the existing set-up, bureaucracy has a great role 
to play in the building up of democracy. 
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BRITAIN'S ENTRY INTO EUROPEAN 
COMMON MARKET & INDIA’S CASE 


By D. N. BHATTACHERJEE 


N recent months European Com- 
mon Market, as it is so called, has 
hecome an almost burning topic of 
discussion in India. This is because 
radia has been very much pertur- 
bed over the repercussion of 
Rritain’s proposal to join the 
Common Market and its conse- 
quent after-effects on India's eco- 
nomy. The answer can be found if we probe into some 
of the main questions relating to the factors involved 
in European Common Market. For this, it would be 
better if we examine some broad categofies relating 
to European Common Market. These broad lines of 
approach may be laid down as:— 

1) What is Enropean Common Market, and why? 

2) Why Britain has decided to join the European 
Common Market? 

3) Why Indir has become so much anxious about 
it, and in a sense somewhat aíraid of Britain's 
joining the European Common Market? 

4| What will be the loss to India in the event of 
Britain's joining the Common Market? 

These are broadly moot questions, although many 
subsidiary, and in a way, ratner complicated ques- 
tions are there. So clarification is needed. It will be 
helpful if we make a probe into the genesis of Eurn- 
pean Common Market. 





After the Second World War, European economy 
was completely shattered—reachino on the brink of 
total collapse. To rescue Europe irom the impending 
economic catastrophe, Mr. John Marshall, the then 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, 
announced in September 1947 an enormous economic 
aid for Europe. This was the post-war economic re- 
covery of Europe. Western Euronean countries accen- 
‘ted the offer to rebuild their economie life with the 
aid offered, while the East European countries іп- 
cluding Russia rejected to accept the Marshall Plan. 
The countries which agreed to get Marshall aid, later 
on, formed themselves into an crganisation for re- 
ceiving economic assistance from America. ‘This is 
called the Organisation of European Economie Ca- 
operation (OEEC). Meanwhile, three countries 
of Western Europe viz., Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
bourg formed an economie unit called Benelux Eco- 
nomic Union. 


Then Mr. Schumann, a Minister of France. made a 
plan after his name as Schumann Plan, which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the European Coal and 
Steel Community (mainly France 2nd West Ger- 
many). The question of further progress in the same 
sdirection with a view to the eventual economie inte- 
gration of Western Europe was raised several times 
in the Organisation of European Economie Co-opera- 
tion. The six countries—France, West Germany, Italy, 


Relgium, Holland and Luxembourg, who formed the ` 


European Coal and Steel Community in April 1951, as 
& step towards partial economie integration —agreed 
in 1955 in principle to take a new step towards the 


construction of an integrated Europe through the 
development of common institutions, the progressive 
union of their domestic economies and the harmo- 
nisation of their social and economic policies. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


On the economic side, the proposal raised a host 
of difficulties. But the United States came to the res- 
cue and blessed the approach for political reasons for 
advantages to be significantly obtained as a counter- 
part of its huge network of mutual defence pacts. It 
gave an impetus to the six countries to induce a spirit 
of accommodation which was necessary for the suc- 
cess of the negotiations. Soviet Russia in its own way 
denounced the project as being a subtle move to 
divide and weaken Europe. This attitude of Russia 
rather nelped to push the strictly economic conside- 
rations to the background. 

France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium and 
Luxembourg, as a result, signed a Treaty at Rome 
on 25th March, 1957, setting up what is now known 
as European Economic Community, and the Treaty 
has since been ratified by the Parliaments of the 
signatory Governments. This Treaty is a bulky docu- 
ment, containing some hundreds of Articles or Sec- 
tions. All the signatory Governments are parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
Article XXIV of which recognises customs unions and 
free trade areas as valid exceptions to the obligation 
of contracting parties to accord most favoured nation 
treatment to each other; GATT, however, requires 
the agreements and plans for the formation of such 
unions or areas to be submitted for the approval] of 
the contracting parties before implementation. Hence- 
forward the European Economic Community is being 
commonly called European Common Market. 


Although the negotiations leading to the signing of 
the Rome Treaty were initially stated and started 
with the object of establishing a Customs Union, the 
scope of the Treaty goes far beyond mere freedom of 
movement for goods, and includes free movement of 
persons and capital as well, and the adoption of a 
common economic and commercial policy. The term 
“Common Market”, therefore, does not adequately 
describe the scope of the Treaty, which not only in- 
volves abolition of customs barriers among the mem- 
ber-eountries but also aims, as the ultimate objec- 
tive, at integration of their national economies. The 
common economie and eommereia] policy will ine:ude 
not only the adoption of a common tariff, but the 
harmonisation of all laws, regulations and polities 
regardine the import quotas, operations of state tiga- 
ing enterprises, currency allocations, transport, priwes 
and conditions, and all internal regulations conen- 
ing services and agriculture which may have [the 
effect of hampering foreign competition. 

The term “European Common Market” also does 
not fully cover the scope of the project which includes 


the overseas territories of the signatory cov tries, - 


though such territories are only to be assoclated with 


= 
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1t and not integrated with it. Although the territories 
‚ to be initially associated are only those which still 
do not enjoy an independent status, it is the inten- 
Xia of the signatories, in due course, to open nego- 
tia ith the independent countries of the French 
franc area, Surinam and Netherlands West Indies 
. with a view to their participation in the scheme. Fur- 


ther any European State which is prepared to accept, ` 


the rules of the Community may join it and accept the 
rights and obligations laid down in the Rome Treaty. 
The Treaty also provides that the Community may 
enter into agreements with a third country and a 
group of third countries or an international organisa- 
tion for association with the Community on the basis 
of reciprocal rights and obligations or for joint action. 

The net of the provisions of the Treaty of Rome 
was cast as wide as possible leaving as little as pos- 
sible of any important aspect of external policy over 
which the individual signatory states can exercise 
independent jurisdiction when the Treaty is fully 
implemented. The implementation of the full Treaty 
wil take a period of 12 to 15 years. The Treaty pro- 
vides for a transition period of 12 years divided into 
three stages of four years each, which may be ex- 
tended by no more than three years. 

It also provides for waivers and escape clauses to 
mitigate the severity of some of the obligations im- 
posed on the member countries, An elaborate organi- 
sation has been set up under the Treaty, consisting of 
(a) a Council of Ministers, (b) a European Commis- 
sion, (c) an Assembly, (d) a Court of Justice, (e) a 
European Bank, (f) a European Social Fund and (g) 
a Development Fund of more than 500 million dollars 
to be contributed by the member-states over a period 
of five years for the benefit of the associated over- 
seas territories. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES AND COMMON TARIFF 


The Treaty stipulates the minimum progress to 
be made at each stage of the period. As regards cus- 
toms duties, the concept of a customs union involves 
the elimination of duties and trade restrictions on 
substantially allthe trade between the constituent 
territories and the adoption of a common tariff 
against third countries. Article XXIV of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade requires that the 
common tariff should not on the whole be higher or 
more restrictive than the general incidence of the 
duties and trade regulations applicable in the cons- 
tituent territories prior to the formation of the Cus- 
toms Union. 

A customs union in this sense is to be accom- 
plished by the Treaty Powers only after 12 years, but 
the Treaty provides for certain minimum automatic 
reductions in the first two stages of four years each. 
One year after the entry into force of the Treaty, all 
customs duties applied between member-states wil, as 
the basis of the rates applicable on 1st January 1957, 
be reduced by 10 per cent, Uniformly, and subsequent- 
ly at 12 or 18 months’ interval, each state will reduce 
its total customs receipts by 10 per cent making a 
reduction of at least 5 per cent in the case of each 
product. 

In the case of products on which there would still 
remain a duty of more than 30 per cent at any stage, 
a reduction of at least 10 per cent is required. The 
rate of reduction is permitted to vary from one pro- 
duct to another. The average reduction is required to 
be af least 25 per cent by the end of the first stage 
and (50 per cent by the end of the second stage. It is 
expeAted that the total reduction by the end of the 
RECO stage will amount to 60 per cent. This will 
leave reduction of 40 per cent to be accomplished in 
the third stage—extending from four to seven years 
— and it is significant that no plan for automatic re- 
duction has been Feeney. tor that stage. The timing 
of the reductions to be Carried out during the third 


stage Will be determined by the Council of Ministers 
on a proposal by the European Commission, 

These principles also apply to customsf duties of 
a fiscal nature except that such duties n be re- 
placed by internal taxes and that, in 4xceptional 
cases, the Commission can get a waiver tù maintain : 
them for a period of not more than six yews. The 
rate at which import taxes having equivalent effect 
to customs duties are to be eliminated between the 
constituent states has left to be decided ру the 
Commission. 


The common tariff applicable to the trade between 
the members of the Community and non-members is 
to be worked out on the basis of an arithmetical 
average of the rates actually in force in individual 
member-countries as of 156 January, 1957, subject to 
certain ceiling rates which vary from 3 per cent in 
the case of certain raw materials to 25 percent in 
the case of certain organic chemicals, dyes and. plas- 
tic materials. Rates of duties on certain products have 
been left to be negotiated within two years. Eaeh 
member-state is required to bring its tariff into con- 
formity with the common customs tariff in three 
stages of the transitional period. At the end of the 
first stage, the common tariff wil be applied to all 
products on which the difference between the existing 
tariff is more than 15 per cent and in the case of 
other products, the difference will be narrowed by 30 
per cent; at the end of the second stage, the ditte- 
rence will be further reduced by 30 per cent; while 
at the end of the third stage, the difference wil] be 
eliminated altogether. The rates of duties in the 
common tariff are open to negotiations with third 
countries on a reciprocal and mutually advantageous 
basis. 


The elimination of duties on the trade between 
constituent territories and the adoption of the com- 
mon tariff have been varied in their applieation to the 
overseas territories, in view of the latter's dependence 
on customs duties as a source of revenue as well as 
for protection to doemstic territories. These territories 
are allowed, as an interim measure, to collect certam 
customs duties upon imports from member-states for 
a period to be determined in accordance with the rate 
of progress achieved in their economie development. 
No duties, however, wil be levied by the member- 
states from the associated territories, The associated 
territories will be required to extend to all the mem- 
ber-states any preferences or Other special advan- 
tages hitherto granted by them to imports from their 
metropolitan countries. This arrangement involves 
ereation of new preferences by the member-states in 
favour of the overseas territories and by the over- 
seas territories in favour of the member-states. Since ` 
no customs union of the kind recognised by GATT is 
contemplated by the member-states and the associa- 
ted territories, the proposed exchange of preferences 
constitutes discrimination against third countries and, 
therefore, conflicts with the provisions of the GATT. 


The basic concept of a customs union implies eli- 
mination of quantitative restrictions as well as duties 
on the trade between the constituent territories, The 
Treaty of Rome has provisions of such elimination by 
stages. Within one year, all bilateral quotas are to be 
converted into global quotas, and thereafter the 
quotas are to be increased by 20 per cent (in terms 
of value) each year (the quota for each product be- 
ing increased by at least 10 per cent), so that they 
will eventually be so large as to have practically no 
restrictive effect. As in the case of the GATT, this 
obligation to eliminate quotas on mutual trade can 
be waived when the member-country concerned is 
suffering from or threatened by serious balance ot 
payments difficulties. 

As regards trade with third countries, it is re- 
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МЕМ OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN INDIA 


By Dr. R. C. MAJUMDAR 


HE first phase of the National 
Movement in India reached its 
cliriax in the Home Rule Move- 
ment during the First Great War. 
The advanced section of the Na- 
tionalists refused to be satisfied 
with anything short of Dominion 
Status and their hopes and aspi- 
1 - ©, rations were buoyed up by two 
exverna, »acvers. The declaration of war aims by 
U.S.A. and britain, and specially the stress laid upon 
self-determination of nations, created an expectancy 
in the minds of the Indians for the early achieve- 
ment of Home Rule, Secondly, the great Russian revo- 
lution in 1918 also had a great repercussion on 
Indian mind. The Bolsheviks swept away the old 
regime and held out promises of a new era in human 
history in which there would be no political servitude, 
economic disparity, and social injustice from which 
mankind had been suffering for ages. India, like many 
other countries, was caught by this wave of idealism 
and, as an inevitable consequence, Communism also 
came to India. It was received with general favour 
and sympathy, but Indian nationalism was too strong 
to be entirely swallowed by the new current. Another 
factor which retarded the growth of Communism in 
India was that, unlike Russia; it was not the prole- 
tariat but only a small section of the intellectual 
class which succumbed to its influence, at least at the 
beginning. The success of Communism in India did 
not depend upon the strength and interests of the 
proletariat, but on the propaganda and organizing 
ability of a very small section of the middle class. 
The majority of this class was more interested in the 
struggle for independence than in the spread of Com- 
munism in India. 





LENIN ON BRITISH IN INDIA 


True to the spirit of Communism, the Bolshevik 
leaders turned their attention to affairs in India. In 
1918 the Russian Government broadcast the news that 
an Indian delegation had handed over a memoran- 
dum to the Central Executive Committee of the So- 
viets, imploring Russian help for the oppressed 
Indians. No authentic evidence has been so far dis- 
covered about the personne] of this delegation, and 
its very existence is doubted by many. Presumably in 
response to the Indian delegation’s appeal the 
Russian Communist Party announced in 1919 that it 
had decided “to take concrete measures to spread 
revolution in the Bast.” The Third International also 
decided to support nationalist movements in the East. 
A Congress of the peoples of the East was held at 
Baku in September, 1920, attended by delegates from 
India and 36 other countries. In 1920 Lenin, while 
addressing the Third Congress of the Comintern, 
made the following observations on India:— 


“British India is at the head of these countries, 
and there revolution is maturing in proportion to the 
growth of the industrial and railway proletariat on 
the one hand, and to the increase in the brutal 


terrorism of the British—who are more frequently 
resorting to massacres (Amritsar), public floggings, 
е{с.—оп the other,” 


M. N. ROY TO COMBAT CANDHISM 


But the Communists found their chief obstacle 
in India in the rapidly growing popularity of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi. In their view "Gandhism was thoroughly 
imbued with religious conceptions and stood for the 
most backward and economicaly most reactionary 
forms of social life; it did not believe in proletarian 
socialism and repudiated the class struggle.” So the 
First World Congress of the Communist International, 
held in September, 1920, declared that Gandhism 
must be strongly combated by Communism, 


The task of combating Gandhism and estab- 
lishing Communism on а strong footing was 
first taken up seriously by M. N. Roy, Upto 1920 
the Comintern held the view that the Communists - 
in India should work in co-operation with the bour- 
geois-democratic liberation movements like the 
Indian National Congress. М, N. Roy succeeded, after 
a long struggle, in converting the Comintern to his 
view that a strong Communist Party should be built 
up in India. 


In order to achieve this object M. N. Roy opened 
training centres in Moscow and Tashkent where a 
band of young men, recruited from among the 
Muhajirins (the Muslims who left India in a large 
number during the First Great War) and the mem- 
bers of the Ghadr Party, were indoctrinated into 
Communist principles. They tried to enter India, but 
the British Government arrested most of them at 
the Indian frontier. M. N. Roy, however, managed to 
establish contact with some Communists in India 
and succeeded in organizing small Communist groups 
in Bombay, Madras, Lahore, Calcutta and in ОР. 
But before any substantial progress could be made, 
Roy lost the confidence and favour of the Comintern 
who entrusted the organization of Communism in 
India, to the Communist Party of Great Britain 
(CPGB). 


PHILIP SPRATT'S INITIAL WORK 


The CPGB sent a number of agents to India—ah 
Englishmen—among whom Philip Spratt was the 
most successful, By his untiring energy he brought 
into being a Workers’ and Peasants’ Party (WPP) in 
the United Provinces which held its inaugural confer- 
ence at Meerut in October, 1928, Within a month 
branches had been formed in Delhi, Meerut, Gorakh- 
pur, Jhansi and Allahabad. 


The original idea was that the Communis Party, 
remaining in the background, should work g£hrough 
WPP and the Unions of Industria] Worke The 
main work of the Communist Party was to gfin con- 
trol of the working classes by organizing tem into 
Unions, teaching them the principles of Communism, 
inciting them to strikes in order to educate them and 
teach them solidarity. and in every way tg use every 
possible method of propaganda and instruction, The 
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** ,peasants were to be similarly organized so as to form 
‘= “mn effective reserve force for the proletarian masses 


зета to effect an agrarian revolution, The Communist 
уе illegal, the WPP and the Industrial 
Unions, being legal bodies, should make preparations 
for the great day when the Communist Party could 
openly assume the leadership of the Revolution. 


COMINTERN, CHINA AND INDIA 


But while Spratt was making good progress on 
the basis of the accepted programme, it underwent а 
radical change at the Communist headquarters, This 
was primarily caused by events in China where the 
Communst Movement had suffered a debacle. “The 
Chinese Communists had supported the Kuomintang 
to the point of neglecting their own political base in 
the countryside. Weakened by this policy, they were 
` almost wiped out when the Kuomintang turned 
' against them." This brought into the forefront the 
question of the Comintern’s attitude towards the 
Indian National Congress. “Was not,” it was asked, 
“the class orientation of the Indian National Con- 
gress the same as that of the Kuomintang? And, if 
so, would not the Communists risk the same betrayal 
that had befallen their Chinese comrades, were they 
to support the Congress?” The general trend in 
Russia was to answer the question in the affirmative, 
thus supporting the view that Roy had been urging 
for years. An article, entitled “The Lessons of the 
^. Chinese Revolution,” embodying Roy’s view, and pro- 
` bably written by him, appeared in his Journal, 
Masses of India. Roy communicated his views to the 
Indian Communists in a letter dated December 30, 
1927, which was intercepted by the Government of 
India and was placed before the Indian Legislative 
. Assembly. 


“UNRELIABLE PETTY BOURGEOISE” 


The letter was undoubtedly prompted by the 
motive of regaining control] over the Communist 
movement in India which had passed through Spratt 
to CPGB. Roy attended the opening meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Comintern on 9th 
February, with a view to regain the leadership of the 
Indian Communist movement, but was unfortunately 
down with a serious malady which compelled him to 
leave Moscow. Bu$ during his absence, the Comintern 
began to veer round to his views, and soon even went 
beyond them to further extremism, In July, 1928, the 
Executive Committee published a 508-page Report 
which was to serve as a basis for the discussions pre- 

. eeding the Sixth Congress. It emphasized the unre- 
liable character of the petty bourgeoisie, and thus 
indirectly condemned the WPP in India whose lea- 
dership was predominantly drawn from this class. 
It declared that the WPP cannot develop into a party 
of mass national revolutionary struggle and cannot 
therefore be a substitute for the Communist Party, 
the organization of which is absolutely necessary. 

The Sixth World Congress of the Communist In- 
ternational met in Moscow from July 17 to Septem- 
ber 1, 1928. Bukharin, the then General Secretary, 
argued in his report that it was inconceivable that the 
bourgeoisie would play a revolutionary role for any 
of time. It might manoeuvre against British 
imperialism, but this was a far cry from an armed 

- strugele against imperialism, 

The main report on the revolutionary movement 
in th@ various colonies was drawn up by О. V. 
Kuusen at the request of the Executive Committee. 
The policy of the bourgeoisie in India, said he, was 
nowTWyolutionary, and was directed against the pro- 
letari 


LIQUIDATION OF WPP 


Referring presumably to Roy’s view, he added: 
“For a time some cemrades considered the advi- 
sabiligy of “labour and peasant parties" as a substitute 





for such organizational forms (as Communist Parties). 
I It is now clearer than before that this form ig not to 
| be recommended, especially in colonia] ang semi- 
colonial countries. It would be an easy mattef for the 
labour and peasant parties to transform tiemselves 
into petty-bourgeois parties, to get away fr the 
Communists, thereby failing to help them to come in 
contact with the masses. To consider such parties as 
a substitute for a real Communist Party, would be a 
serious mistake. We are for a bioc with the peasantry, 
but we will not have anything te do with fusion of 
various classes.” 


The draft thesis which, in effect, called for the 
liquidation of the WPP, was opposed by the British 
delegation and one Indian, Soumyendranath Tagore. 
Three other Indian members, Usmani, Raza, and 
Mazut supported the liquidation of the WPP. The 
colonia] thesis which ultimately emerged from the 
sixth Congress, in the main faithfully reflected the 
Russian view and the Chinese experience, The bour- 
geoisie was no longer revolutionary, and hence an 
enemy in the agrarian revolution. The Communists 
should reject the formation of any bloc with it, al- 
though they may make “temporary agreements” and 
“temporary unions” in connection with "definite 
anti-imperialist demonstrations.” Communist parties, 
however, should “demarcate themselves in the most 
clear-cut fashion, both politically and organiza- 
tionally, from all the petty bourgeois groups and par- 
ties." In all of their activities the Communists should 
criticize the “half-heartedness and vacillation of the 
petty-bourgeois groups,” including the left wing of 
the Indian National Congress. It was definitely re- 
commended that the Communists should have noth- 
ing to do with the organization of PWP. 


MIGHTY TRANSFORMATION 


About the same time the idea was sedulously 
preached that the Communist Party in India must be 
an organic part of the World Communist organisa- 
tion, and make a formal application for the purpose. 
It cannot be otherwise and call itself ‘Communist.’ 
“Those who smell foreign dictation in this organisa- 
tional principle of a body that carries on a relent- 
эр struggle throughout the world are not Commu- 
nists.” 


The resolution of the Sixth World Congress chang- 
ed the whole complexion of the Communist Party in 
India. The directions and instructions were serupu- 
lously followed and the Communist Party held a meet- 
ing in Calcutta in December, 1928. A new Central 
Executive was elected ang the Constitution was 
thoroughly revised. 


It described the Party as a section of the Com- 
munist International and categorically stated that the 
Party’s object was the attainment of socialism in 
India in accordance with the programme and policy 
of the Communist International, A scheme for thorough 
reorganization of the party was effected in its next 
meeting held in Bombay from 17th to 19th March 
1929, Thus the non-Marxian Communist Party of 
India, set up in 1924, was transformed inte a body 
owing full allegiance to the Communist International, 
and formally affiliated to it. This development was 
guides and closely supervised throughout by the 
Comintern itself. 


MEERUT CONSPIRACY CASE 


But the further activity of the Communist Party 
in India was cut short by the arrest of thirty-one 
members, including almost all the prominent leaders, 
on March 20, 1929. They were brought to Meerut for 
trial in what is known as the Meerut Conspiracy 


(Continued on Page 182) 
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NATIONAL INTEGRATION 


By C V. H. 


HOUGH much has been said and 
written in cecent months on na- 
tional integration nothing so 
neatly sums up ‘he fundamental 
and basic postulates in that res- 
pect as Dr. S. Radhakrishnan’s 
statement in his lndependence 
Day message that India's press- 
ing need at present is national 
unity broad-based on social justice, secularism, which 
means respect for all faiths, and peaceful social 
change. These bastions of national progress can be 
sustained only when India is a sociaily, economically 
and culturally integrated nation. We have remained 
indifferent to the significance of these vital postula- 
tes during the last few years after independence; 
and as recent events have demonstrated, we have 
done so at peril to our very nationhood. 





For example, we were indifferent to. the consi- 
deration—a cardinal one in the context of the cir- 
cumstances in which India was  partitioned—that 
India could not be an emotionally united and inte- 
grated nation unless the remnants of our thinking 
based on the vicious two-nation theory had been 
obliterated. That India on her part declined to. ac- 
cept a religious basis for her Constitution does not 
obscure the fact that among us there is a strong 
religious minority, at least some sections of which 
have not lost a lingering faith in that theory. They 
may not consider themselves a separate nation but 
the question is: have they irrevocably reconciled 
themselves to their status as citizens of a democratic, 
secular State, in which, while everyone has the fun- 
damental and natural right to profess and practise 
any religion, no one should regard himself as the 
member of a religious faith first and an Indian citi- 
zen next? 


UNDIVIDED LOYALTY 


ы There сап be no genuine national or emotional 
integration until the psychology represented by the 
, theory is eradicated in India and all sections of the 
loyalty to the common 
motherland. All of us, irrespective of our religious de- 


' nominations, should become imbued with the spirit of 


robust nationalism, outweighing all communal, regio- 
mal and sectarian loyalties. The inculcation of such a 
spirit has been unfortunately neglected after inde- 
pendence in our preoccupation with other matters. 
This is an unspeakable tragedy; what is worse is that 
the canker, which had lain latent has been discover- 
ed only after some calamitous events indicating its 
existence have forced it on our attention, Slowly and 
steadily it had permeated the body social and the body 
politic of India posing a potent and potential threat 
"to national integrity and social and economic ad- 
vancement. ay 


. Very legitimately we pride ourselves that’ Indian 
culture and civilisation are an epitome of the fasci- 


— 


nating principle of unity in diversity. So far as the 
dominant Hindu religion is concerned, except to the 
extent that its practice had at different times of our 
"national history become overlaid with ritualistic dog- 
mas, it involves a fundamenta] spirit of tolerance and 
a catholicity of outlook, which is indisputably proved 
by the progressive assimilation into the stream of 
Indian culture of various strands of cultures and 


practices brought into the country by alien hordes — 


,. 


invading it and settling down here in the course of — 


time. Let us, however, honestly confess that this as-- 
pect of Indian tradition had been progressively 
undermined during two hundred years of foreign 
rule, so that while inter-religious and intra-religious 
divisions have been accentuated, the sense of national 


unity and homogeneity and the ideal of tolerance had ~ 


been increasingly obscured. 


SHOWMANSHIP 


The binding chord of religion exists among those 
professing the Hindu religion; but the chord has been 
gradually wearing out because of the progressive de- 
cadence of the inner spirit of the religion among its 
adherents and the accentuation of the forms and divi- 
sions along caste, sectional and other lines. The basic 
unity of yore among the Hindus had atrophied and dri- 
ed up like the legendary river Saraswati and the natio- 
nal feeling of India being the common motherland of all 
Hindus, wherever they may be—north or south—has 
come to be a somewhat vague surface concept lack- 
ing a deeper content. Some recent efforts to revive 
the traditional, cultural and artistic patterns, without 
interlacing them with religion as such, are outwardly 
impressive and satisfying; but they fail largely to 
inspire our people to noble thoughts and actions, be- 
cause they indicate more a proneness to the exhibi- 
tion of showmanship than the fact of being imbued 
with an earnest and sincere national or spiritual pur- 
pose. No wonder that the spate of cultural shows and 
Other associated endeavours leave the large masses 
of-our people cold and unimpressed, whereas if they 
were genuinely inspired efforts at reviving a dynamic 
interest in national greatness among our people, their 
impact must have heen visible and substantial. 


! 


The removal of social inequalities inherited ру and 
inherent in a traditional society alike ours and the 
promotion of desirable social changes necessitated by 
the growing impact of scientific and technological 
progress, which is in any case inescapable, is an 
essential factor in engendering a national outlook 
irrespective of religious, communal, casta or other 


ordinately rich and the inordinately poor 
comes out with glaring relief in an age 
technology and science are making rapid progress and 
annihilating distance and time,  Technolosv like 





..& natural calamity, butein a very different sense of 
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course, is a great and irresistible leveller and a potent 
force in demolishing barriers between rich and poor, 
eee those professing different religious persua- 

and between the high and low castes. When 

itted unleashed operation, technological progress 
сап also create some new inequalities, which render 
it imperative that we should prevent 1t from becoming 
the master of the situation instead of being the in- 
strument of economic and social changes. 


It is not as if social changes are not taking place 
in India. But in a large measure legislative measures 
for bringing them about are in advance of changes in 
the outlook and attitudes of people produced as a 
result of clear and purposeful appreciation and under- 
standing of their intrinsic significance in the larger 
national context. Essentialy such appreciation and 
understanding are lacking now aad that is why tech- 
nology has not given a good secount of iteself in India 
So far. What is in short supply is effort to educate 


A 
Me? 


5 у the people in this aspeet of the problem, effort to 
> s spread social education as extensively as possible and 
* utilise it as the agent for socia] change. 


M i; ELUSIVE IDEAL 


at National integration has proved to be an elusive 
T. ideal also because of the profound dichotomy between 
. our proclaimed economie and socia] aims and their 
- implementation. The socialistic pattern of society, 
` repeatedly declared as the goal of our comprehensive 
— national endeavour represented by the Five-Year 
`. Plam, despite its theoretical excellence as an aim 
- .'* appropriate for an under-developed country like 
ours, has evoked opposition in certain quarters for 
** reasons largely unconnected with its excellence as a 
^ 7. -— “means of achieving a social order compatible with 
~ „modern developments in science and technology. 
These reasons are overwhelmingly political, and it is 
an unfortunate trend that politics dominate our na- 
> tional life and thinking to an extent unknown in 
M - advanced western countries. That this should be so is 
“7 a tragic irony for a new democracy like India's and 
EU is only more tragic that politics intrude in an in- 
= conceivable manner even in a vital issue like promo- 
‘tion of national and emotional integration. 





Of the 
E social integration in a country like ours, all that can 
Ё Du be said in support of it only corroborates the vital 
А Significance of that ideal as а living principle of life 
and conduct and as a means of ensuring social cohe- 
4 sion. India has the peculiar—and unhappy—distinc- 
ta tion of having officially sponsored and recognised lists 
of scheduled castes and tribes and backward classes, 
announcing to the world, and reminding us cọn- 
stantly, of the existence of sections in our population 
who, by birth and long neglect, are made to feel that 
à | between them and other so-called advanced sections 
Si ,„ exists a wide gulf. Its existence is itself а stending 
obstacle to national integration; and while much of 
what is being done to ameliorate their economic, so- 
; cial and other conditions is being done from а 
NA s ' national and sincere acknowledgment of the impera- 
_ tiveness of social justice, some other measures, such 
as special reservations and safeguards for and speciál 
treatment of these sections, are so ostensibly pro- 
claimed as designed to relieve back-wardness that the 
latter is developing into a vested interest. 


. PERPETUATING BACKWARDNESS 
. Our national aim and policy are indubitably to. 


b nish both backwardness and the psychology of 
‘packwardness but their اا‎ serves largely — 


importance of social justice in ensuring 






_ only to perp both. The | effect is the na- 
tion’s. Jt is not intended here to ‹ rage the mea- 
sured. memselves | he extent pet; "hey are the 
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outflow of a moral and human obligation which the 

; nation as a whole bears towards an important seg- 
ment of its population. But the inexoralfle lesson of 
` history is that when groups of people vetfimpreznated 
with the idea that certain special perso and other 
benefits are likely to accrue by certain cr&erion being 
applied to them, they would resist the revon or the 
abandonment of that criterion. 


Let us realise clearly and in all humility that in 
respect of these very fundamental postulates of na- 
tional integration we had been remiss, severally and 
as a nation. But what we had lost in the centre in 
this matter can be recovered on the fringes and its 
impact carried back to the centre only if we realise 
equally clearly that there should be ceaseless and 
determined striving for some years to come to achieve 
these postulates. Such striving should be comprehen- 
sive and nation-wide and participated in by all men 
of goodwill irrespective of party, communal or regio- 
nal and linguistic differences. ‘The aim should be to 
achieve integration in our thinking on national prob- 
lems and to ensure the integrated pursuit of national 
goals—namely—economic, social and cultura] advance 
of all sections. In essence, we should aim at the 
generation and promotion in an ever-increasing 
measure of a spirit of genuine patriotism. 


EDUCATION 


In this direction high priority should be given to 
education, which from the earliest stages should be 
oriented to the germination among our children and 
our youth of a deep sense of pride in being the citi- 
zens of a great country, and of being partners in 
enhancing its greatness and glory, and a sense of its 
great future destiny. It is of course essential that this 
education of our youth should emphasise and stress 
the fact that our greatness and destiny are inter- 
linked with the practice of the democratic ideals of 
liberty, equality and fraternity, with the idea] of the 
freedom of the individual combined with social justice 
on the one hand and national security on the other. 


The existing educational system in India from the 
lowest to the highest stage, despite the series of re- 
forms effected in its outward structure, cannot pre- 
tend to have served this purpose. If it did, we would 
not have the distressing lack of a national outlook. 

*and a social purpose in what many of our juvenile 
and adolescent population do or say. They are not 
entirely to be blamed for it; their condition only re-. 
flects the general absence among Many sections of 
our people of moral fervour and emotional balance, 
which are the attributes of a people growing great in, 
unity and ideal. As parts of the national whole our 
youth cannot escape the consequences of the eirati 


nature of our national affairs. 
FAULTY LEADERSHIP 5 
Much of the responsibility for this state of affairs 
must be fixed, whether one likes it or not, on the 
national leadership in different walks of life, not the 
least on politica: leadership. On the latter rested the 
obligation to instil among our masses, steeped in 
iliteracy and subject to various pulls, communal, sec- 
tional, caste and others, the implications and value 
of democratic discipline in a secular State and also 
to deal with a stern hand with the evils of commu- 
nalism, corruption, nepotism and regionalism that the 
newly free — become heir to. Of course the res- 
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А MYSTERY STORY 
STEVE PHILIPS 


HE came into hls appliance shop 
that morning and brought horror 
with her, only Jim had no way of 
knowing it then. 

He glanced up from his paper 
work and watched her come be- 
tween the aisles of suddenly voice- 
less T.V. sets. He wolf-whistled, 
deep in the part of his mind where 





he was all wolf. 

*You sell deep freezers?" Her voice had intimate 
warmth. 

The part of Jim that was all business man res- 
ponded. He smiled, remembering Marge said a smile 
did something for him, but he could not figure what, 
knowing he was just a mild young man running all 
day trying to make a buck. 


*We sure do. The best, General-Stromboch for 
one." 


She considered. “Do you demonstrate? In the 
home, I mean?" 


Jim smiled. He had just come from a. fruitless 
morning ringing doorbells, using the law of averages, 
so many doorbells, a percentage of sales. This morn- 
ing he had drawn a blank. 

Now, in walks a dream unlike any other house- 
wife in Oceanville, wanting a home demonstration. 

-In her middle twenties, she was tall, with long 
tapering legs cased in snug yellow shorts and sweater 
to match. She pushed at a pile of T.V. folders with a 
bright red fingernail. 

“Could you come out when my husband's home? 
He promised to buy me a deep freeze. He will if you 
help me put it across." 7 

“What time will your husband be home?” 

1 “He’s home now.” She looked around. “You own 
this place? Yourself”? 

+ He told her he did. She wanted to know if he 
could come out immediately. But when he asked for 


» 
* ы; 
— ? * 


her address, she frowned, unable to remember it. She 
laughed at herself, finally came up with it—373 
Shasta Drive. 


He left his helper in charge, gathered his data on 
deep freezers and in his yellow sales coupe followed 
the blonde who glided down Main-in a lavender con- 
vertible. 


This house—the place later called “murder cot- 
tage"— did not look like a house of evil, not even after 
the newspapers said it was. 

It sat back from the street. Nice neighbourhood. 
Plotted lawn. Nearest neighbours sixty or seventy 
paces away on either side. 

Jim parked the sales car near the lavender car on 
the gravel drive, gathered his papers. He had his first 
tingling premonition of wrong. 

He felt eyes were watching him from inside that 
house. He shook the thought from his mind, got out, 
went up the walk. 

He saw a man step back from the big · picture 
window. 

He told himself it was a shadow. He looked over 
the house, trying to catalogue these people, wonder- 


ing what price deep freeze they could swing. 


He reached for the doorbell and the door was 


. thrown open. He stepped inside looking for the blonde 


and her Robert Taylor-type husband, because it 


. Stood to reason а, girl like that would have that type. 


The man who opened the, door was about forty, 


rugged like a Notre Dame tackle. He closed the door 
-and the lock snicked into: place. Jim gave Wim the 


sales-smile Marge — This per was nat im- 
pressed. 

“Brought it with you?” The man’s voi 
quality of calm that walked on eggs. 


Ма the T 








“No. The lady said you were interested. Thought — 


I'd come out and talk to you first." 
. The big man clampedebis iaws tight, 


.UDidntabe — 
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tell you she wanted a demonstration?” 
He hunched his shoulders, drawing his 
coat taut over а humped place under his 

arm. Jim told himself to forget it 
d life a shoulder holster. .. 

.' "Yes. But there are all kinds, types, | 
sizes: What type you most interested H 
tne - P. 

. "For crimps sakes”, said а man in $ 
the shadows. 


"Stay out of this, Caluci", the big 
man said. 

"Sure",  Caleuci said. “But chat 
shakes me. Ask for a demonstration. 
Plan, The square shows with a brief case.” 

“Forget it, Caluci. ГИ handle it,” 
The big man was holding himself in, 
“This is inconvenient, mister, We wanted 
one right away, I thought she told you". 
He raised his voice, “Nona, Come here, 
will you?” 

The bedroom door opened. In the 
moment it was open, Jim glimpsed a man 
sprawled on the bed, fully dressed and 
humming in a drunken tenor. The blonde 
closed the door. 

"Hi". She let her gaze wander over 
. Jim. She looked different to Jim now, He 
shivered. 

The big man said, “Nona, didn't you 
tell him we wanted a freezer brought 
out?” à 
“I told him. Maybe he misunderstood.” 
“Great”, Caluci said from across the room, 


. The big man glared at Caluci. “How are we going ` 


to buy a freezer, we don't see it?" he asked Jim. 

Jim explained he had brought pictures. Caluci 
made another pained sound. The blonde tried to 
keep it casual. “Mr. Norris, this is my husband. Mr. 
Shadduck. Grym Shadduck." 

Shadduck said he was pleased. He had a beefy 
hand. 

Nona explained Caluci was their boarder, He bob- 
bed his head, wrinkled his lean hound-dog's face, and 
some unexplained excitement was going on behind 
his eyes. He said, “you got deep freezers, ain’t you?” 

"Sure", Jim said. “Like I say, there are kinds, up- 
rights and chests. What size you folks have in mind?” 

“What sizes you got?" Shadduck said. 

Jim spread his coloured folders atop the Т.У. 
Shadduck and Nona pressed in on each side. Sudden- 
ly Caluci’s voice cracked. “You got to stand that 
close?” 

Nona stared at Caluci and laughed, But she 
moved back a step. Caluci’s lean face worked, “We’re 
buying a freezer. Let's buy it." 

Jim suggested the 13 cubic-foot. Shadduck studi- 
ed the picture, wanted something bigger. Jim said, 
“We have one 18-point-five cubic feet. One piece 
white porcelain enamel inside, holds up to 650 pounds. 
Pretty big for a house like this, runs into money—” 

“Did I ask you that?” 

“No, Thought I ought to tell you. Takes a lot of 
space. I can offer you a deal on it, though. Free meat 
аз long as you're buying the freezer.” 

Shadduck said, “I don’t want any free meat deal”. 

“They deliver. It’s free of extra—” 

' “Get this. Nothing’s free. Save your deals for 
people hard to-sell. I ain’t. I want one of them big 
freezers.” - 

"Th$ man in the bedroom laughed at the top of 
his voiMe..Caluci paced, Shadduck hitched his 
s and Nona swore, Jim felt an icy trickle along 





ith. 
Sha@duck sent Nona into the bedroom, He looked 
at Jim. “Another boarder, Been celebrating. Hang- 
ver". He slapped Jim on the shoulder, “You know 
Bow that is.” 3 ED 


4 


— — — — 







the bedroom door opened..... 


Nona went into the bedroom. The man was toss- 
ing on the bed, singing and laughing. The door clos- 
ed. They heard Nona talking soothingly. . 

Shadduck said, *How soon can you deliver?" 

When Jim told him it might take a day or two, 
they both exploded. Shadduck said, “Sales off. I 
want that freezer. But I got to have immediate deli- 
very." 

Jim said two days was immediate delivery. 

“Not to me it ain't", Shadduck said. “You want 
this sale? Then deliver that freezer in the next hour." 

The man in the bedroom was singing. Nona went 
through the room, returned from the kitchen with an 
ice pack. There was movement in the bedroom. Nona 
opened the door, motioned to Shadduck. “Better come 
see what you can do, Grym." 

It got very quiet in the front room. Sounds of 
struggle came from the bedroom. Then the talk 
started, Grym and Nona against the protests of the 
drunk. Jim felt unexplained emptiness. 

Shadduck returned, straightening his tie. *Drunks. 
Wants to go out on the town. Got to keep him in—for 
his own good." à 

Jim did not answer. Nona was talking, the drunk 
laughed. Shadduck said, “Well, Norris, ГІ give you 
two hours. You ain’t back in two hours with that 
freezer, sales off. Fair?” Я 

Jim nodded, gathered up his papers, The silence 
stretched, then snapped on the drunk's crazy laughter. 
паби held the front door open. "Two hours", he 
said. Ў 
Jim smiled. As he went out, he heard a new sound 
from the bedroom. For no good reason, the drunk 
Stopped singing and started to ery.......... 





CHAPTER | ROSE. 


IM went into his — — 
why Shadduck wore а shoulder 
holster. He was not a policeman. 
та knew all the cops in Ocean- 
ville, 

He did not have that freezer 
=, in stock. He called his toughest 

competitor, His competitor said he 

was sorry he did not have one, but 
he! did not sound sorry. “Get you one, Jim, іп a 
couple of days". 

“Thanks for nothing. I can do that.” 

Jim called other dealers, drew a blank. Business 
was slow, he needed this sale. He went back to the 
stock room. The eighteen foot freezer there was un- 
crated, tied jauntily with red ribbon. The huge card 
read: “For the sweetest girl I know—happy birthday." 


His helper gaped. “You can’t sell your wife's 
birthday present. Yowd never get away with it." 


Jim pulled the ribbon off. “Have to get her 
another." 





. *By. tomorrow?" 

“Right now, it's not tomorrow I'm worrying about. 
It's today. Get the dolly and we'll get this thing on 
the truck." 

He backed the yellow truck into the drive and 
connected garage at 373 Shasta. Shadduck watched 
them unload it. 


The freezer was tio large for the kitchen, used 
most of the space along the north wall, closed off the 
broom closet and the swinging door to the dining 
room bumped it. Jim tried to explain it would not 
work. 


*Just plug it in", Caluci said. 


' “Better let me explain its operation", Jim said, 
opening the chest. “Now these wire baskets—”, 


Shadduck ripped out the baskets. “Don’t want the 
baskets. Don’t bother telling me about them". He 
glanced at Jim. *Don't tell me how to run this thing. 

Il run it. I know how. Real tough. Plug it in, it 
freezes;. you use it.” 


f Jim plugged the freezer chord. 1165 the wall plug. 
"Right. That light in the back of the freezer." 


*Yeah. So it lights up when ‚уой open the freezer”, 
Shadduck said. “You through?” 


` Jim stood up, coldly angered. Nona came into the 
kitchen with the ice bag. Jim heard the drunk sing- 
ing in the bedroom. Nona barely looked at the freezer. 

Jim said, “Here are the papers to fill out.” 

“Papers?” Caluci trotted across the room. “Why 
we got to sign papers?" 

Shadduck glowered at Caluci. Jim explained the 
papers were for financing. Shadduck laughed, asked 
the ‘price of the freezer. 


. Jim named the price in hundreds of dollars. 
the biggest—the best—" 


ıı “Fine. Biggest and best. What I wanted. Never 
mind the price". Shadduck pulled out his wallet, 


Jim stared at the swolen money compartment. 
Shadduck counted off hundred dollar bills, added an 
“extra bill, and told Jim to buy himself a beer. 


. “Yeah”, Caluci said. “A beer.” 
The: ‘drunk was singing louder, Jim and Bud went 


“It’s 


1 


to the kitchen door. Shadduck’s voice stopped‘ them. 
“You service this chest yourself?” 


Jim looked over his shoulder. “It won’t need any.” 
But he told them to call him if anything went wrong. 


They returned silently to Main. Finaily Bud said, 
“Wonder why the big rush? I didn't see anything to 
put in it". 


: Jim did not answer. Bud said, “Tough looking 
people.” As they got out at the shop. Bud said, “The 
way it sat there, in the way, 1 kept thinking that 
freezer looked like a coffin, Yes, sir. A white coffin.” 


Marge just stared at the fifteen dollar flowers he 
offered at the front door that night. She read the 
attached card, “For the sweetest girl I know—happy 
birthday.” 


“Nothing: original”, Jim said. 
honest.” 


Marge stared. “Happy birthday?” 


He told her he knew it was tomorrow, but decid- 
ed he could not wait. She said she could not wait 
either, and for him to quit teasing. “When are you 
going to deliver it?” she said, 1 ۴ 


He stopped, cold. She put the flowers in-a vase. 
“You promised me that deep freeze.” 


“We just can’t swing it at this time." 


She came over, sat on his lap. She said, “I al- 
ready saw it, card and all, in back of the shop.” 


*I sold that one." 
“You couldn't have. It had my card on it.” 


He kissed her. “I had to sell it. Ill get you another. 
Get dressed, we'll go out, celebrate." 


While he waited, he read the newspaper. The 
headlines were huge' and black: 


MILLIONAIRE PLAYBOY MISSING - 


The playboy was Monroe Sanford, IIL, he had 
been missing from home and cafe bars since two days 
earlier. Heavy drinker, he often wandered away, but 
had a love for telephones and always’ called his 
mother three or’ four-times an evening, even. if he 
were across the ocean. There hàd been no calls this 
time. j 1 ; 


“But honest, very 


A frustrated opera tenor, he spent hours singing 
and weeping over his lost career when drinking, pick- 
ed up all kinds of friends. 


Jim stared at the photograph of the missing heir; 
he was slender, haunted-eyed, with es black — 
spoiled mouth. : 


Marge called him and he went in to dress. 
Showering, he remembered the man — and 
singing and crying in that bedroom, 


He tried to put it from his mind, the b lé: under 
Shadduck's coat, the way Caluci acted, theyway they 
had to have that deep freeze at ӨҢЕ, Wh d Bud 
said? It looked like a white coffin i ; 


Why was he thinking this, he had no evidence; 
Unless a chill along his spine was evidence. 
Marge was: watching a newacaster on T.V. when 


e 
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his gaze flew to the man sitting on the couch 


. 


he came into the front room. The newscaster was 
discussing the strange disappearance of (Monroe 


‚ Sanford, III. / 

N Jim stood numb. The — rs had 

\ contacted Mrs. Sanford, rd was 

\ allowed to speak to her. © A ran&Qm de- 

mand of two hundred thousand was made. 

The call was traced to a row of public pay 

booths in Atlantic City. Police reasoned 

Sanford's voice had been on a record, 
played on a small portable, 


Marge was ready to go. Jim followed 
her out. Why did he believe the drunk 
on Shasta Drive was Sanford ? Just 
because Shadduck looked tough, Calcui 
Jittery and they had wanted that deep 


freeze so hurriedly ? But “е could not 
forget : that freezer was large enough 
to hold the body of a man. 

Marge was dressed beautifully, the 
dinner at the Gay Horse as excellent, 
men stared at Marge, the comedian at 
the Atlantic City club was funny. Driving 
home, Marge snuggled down against him, 
but all that time that house on Shasta 
was in the back of his mind. 


Marge waited while he put the car 
away. She hummed, leaned against him 
as he unlocked the door. 


He pushed open the door, snapped on 
the light. His gaze flew to the man sit- 
ting on the couch. 

Caleui wore hat and light top coat, 
looked as if he had been waiting a long 
time. Cigarette butts were in a mound 
between his feet. 

Marge let out a small frightened 
scream. Calcui did not bother to explain 
how he had got in, He stared at Jim with 
those hound-dog eyes. “Тһе deep freeze. 
It stopped. We want you to fix it. Now". 


CHAPTER—III 


N Caluci's car Jim. tried to under- 
stand what might have happened 
to the deep freeze. He was making 
this after midnight service call 
because Marge was frightened, 
' Qaluci looked dangerous and Jim 
wanted him out of the house, 
quietly. 

Caluci rolled silently into the 
drive, very considerate of neighbours, or afraid some- 
body might complain to the cops about late night 
noises at 373 Shasta. 


Shadduck awaited them in the lighted kitchen. 
He thrust something toward Jim. It was bell, board 
and wires of the automatic alarm. Shadducek had rip- 

' ped from the freezer. 


“Why didn’t you tell me about this thing? It 
sounded like a fire alarm—after midnight, too." 


“Yop wouldn't let me tell you. I tried. That auto- 
matic alarm rings when the temperature inside that 
freezer foes up as much as 20 degrees." 


“Yeah. I want to know why's the temperature up? 
"Why has this freezer stopped? That chest wasn't go- 
fing to need servicing." 

“Maybe it’s not too serious.” Jim walked to the 
@eezezr, stópped, aaa wide. There was a five pound 





padlock on it. Breathing shallowly, he opened his kit, 
got down behind the box. 


Nona sidled in from the dining room, wanted to 
know if Jim could fix it. He said he could, took a 
deep breath. “How’s your friend—the singer?” 

“What about him?” Caluci said. 


“Shut up, Caluci.” Shadduck crushed a cigarette 
in his fist. “He sobered up...... what ails the box?” 


Jim found a blown fuse, replaced it. It burned out 
the instant the current reached it. He felt as though 
he were in a nightmare, Caluci breathing down his 
neck, Nona leaning on the chest, calmly watching 
md move, and Shadduck waiting, like lighted dyna- 
mite. 


He got the motor started, and with older to re- 
place the fuse, it ran. There was the smell of burning 
wires. Jim ripped out the solder, tested all the wires. 
Nona poured herself a drink, Shadduck jerked it 
from her and threw it in the sink. She snarled at him. 
Caluci did not move. 


He told them the condenser was burnt, did not 
add that the solder trick had burnt it, what they did 
not know would not hurt him, Shadduck wanted. to 
know what made it burn. He did not want a defective 
freezer. Jim promised him he could replace the 
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<= condenser and it would be fine. Shadduck said he 
'wáhted it replaced tonight. 

“Have to go to the shop for a new condenser.” 

“You stalling?” Caluci said. 

Shadduck’s voice cracked. “Why would he stall? 
What’s the matter with you, Caluci?” He told him to 
drive Jim to the shop, be quiet on account of the 
neighbours. 

They went out the front door. The bedroom door 
stood open. Jim glanced through, nobody was in that 
room. 

They did not speak going down town. Caluci fol- 
lowed him across the walk. As he unlocked the door, 
a night cop came out of the dark and spoke to them. 

“Trouble call,” Jim said, 

The cop stared at Caluci. “Ain’t I seen you some- 
place?” 

“Naw. I’m a stranger here.” 

The cop moved down the walk. Caluci took 
his hand from his pocket, and Jim breathed again. 

In the stock room, Jim found a condenser. He 
picked up the telephone, dialed nis home number. 
Caluci pounced upon him. His eyes were full of 
crazy leaping shadows. He slapped the telephone 


from Jim’s hand. Caluci grabbed it, threw it back . 


in its cradle, “What are you trying to do ?" ; 

Jim hit him. His fist snapped Caluci's head around. 
He sank to the floor. He pulled himself up, working 
ihe gun from his pocket. 


Jim stared at the gun. “I wanted to call my wife.” 
Caluci stood a long time, finally laughed. “Sorry. 
I just forgot, Mister Norris.” 


The air was charged with hatred on the drive 
back. Shadduck met them in the drive. “What’s the 
matter? When I say hurry, I mean hurry, Norris.” 

Jim pushed by Shadduck, not speaking. He re- 
moved the old condenser, replaced it, inserted a new 
fuse. The motor hummed again. When Jim told Shad- 
duck it was fixed, Shadduck said, “How much I owe 
you?” 

Jim was tired. “If you had listened, I had told you, 
this freezer has a one-year guarantee. You don’t owe 
me anything.” 


When he got home, Marge was Sleeping in the 
guest room and the door was locked. He fell across his 
bed. Asleep, he had a nightmare, about an 18 cubic 
foot white coffin with Monroe Sanford III inside 
laughing and singing and crying, He awoke sweated. 


Marge called him at seven-thirty. She sat across 
the breakfast table, asked about the seryice call, voice 
chilled, 

“Condenser was burned out.” 

“Condenser was it?” 


He told her to lay off. Her eyes snapped. “Sure. 
Why should I ask questions? Doesn’t every woman’s 
husband stay out until four A.M. on service calls? 
Why should I be so unreasonable as to expect you to 
explain what you were doing?" 


He told her it was a freezer. She said, "Sure. A 
blonde freezer or a brunette freezer?" Finally, when 
he hoped she would have mercy, she wanted to know 
about the man who broke into her house, how he got 
in, why Jim did not call the police, why he went 
away with him in the night? 


«І just didn’t want any trouble, Marge." 

She thought Caluci had asked for it, breaking in. 
Jim finished off his coffee. “I didn't want to worry you. 
Those people are odd, they wanted me to fix the 
—— they sent for me. I fixed it, that ought to end 
і ча 


Marge did not look convinced. He backed the yel- 
low ear into the street, turned towards the boulevard. 
A black car followed him. Imagination? Sure, He 
speeded. The black car speeded, Silly, playing cops 














and spies in a quiet little town. He turned right, drove 
a block feeling better. He looked in the mirror. The 
black car was still back there. 


A block before he reached his shop, he saw the 
night beat cop on his way home. He wanted to pull 
over, tell him about the car. He could do it casually. 
“Pat, a funny thing, this car tailed me in, took the 
same turns.” And what would Pat say? “Why should 
a саг follow you, Mr. Norris?" 


Jim exhaled. Then he would tell Pat what he 
suspected, the deep freeze, Shadduck’s shoulder hols- 
ter, the singing drunk, the padlock. Fine—and the 
cops forced their way in and found 20 pounds of 
frozen chickens? 


He drove past his shop. The black car remained 
at the same distance behind him. He parked in front 
of the police station. Let those boys in the black car 
explain to the cops, 


He stared at the building. If he went in, he would 
have to tell them all of it. But no one suspected 
Shadduck except him. If the cops investigated, arres- 
ted Shadduck and Caluci, fine, but suppose Shadduck 
got away? What would happen to him then—or Marge, 
He went cold in the sunny morning. 


і 
He was cold, he had never faced Anything like 
this. If what he suspected were true, Sl:gdduck would | 
kill him and Marge without thinking twfc& He started 
the car, drove back to the shop. ‘ 


1 

He read the newspaper, felt better, The latest call | 

to Mrs. Sanford had been traced to Dover, Delaware. 
Then the good feeltng faded. Shadduck was a smart 
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man who could move on the Jersey Turnpike to any 
number of states within an hour, 

He wiped sweat from his forehead, looked up. 
Nona X there. 


She insisted she had just come for a visit. She 
‘hung around the shop. The anger mounted in him. 
Why were they watching him? 

He came up with an answer of sorts. They had 
guilty consciences, they felt he suspected. They were 
mené no chances, so they watched him. For how 
long? 

Nona wandered around the shop, Then his gaze 
whipped past her to Marge coming through the front 
door. She looked fresh, lovely, so real. That stuff about 
the deep freeze—imagination. 

Nona said, “Jim, be-a honey and send that skinny 
boy out for a couple quarts of daiquiris.” 

Marge stared at Nona, listening to that voice that 
sounded like silk sheets as you slid between them. 
Marge’s eyes flamed, Nona called, “Jim, Noney, you 
got a customer.” 

Marge said, each word bitten off and hurled, “It’s 
all right. Ill come back later, She marched out. He 


started after her, stopped. What was the use? What 
could he say? The less Marge knew the better for her. 

That night, locked the guest room door 
again. Jim broke the lock. He tried to talk to her, but 
she pretended not even to know what he was saying, 
she did not even remember seeing a blonde in his 
shop. He tried to tell her Nona was a customer. She 
snapped at him. “Wait till I ask before you give me 
lame excuses. Next you’ll say that’s not the same 
woman you’ve been running out to at night—” 

“All right. It is.” 


She gasped, turned away from him, She would 
not speak. 


He tried to tell her about the freezer, about the 
fuses. She would not listen. He knew he had to tell 
her the whole truth, all he suspected: that they were 
using that freezer to keep a man’s body frozen, How 
could he? Why should Marge have to share his night- 
mare? It might endanger her to know. As long as she 
knew nothing about it, she was out of it. He exhaled. 
He would rather have her in this guest room and 
angry than knowing something that might get her 
hurt—or killed. 


CHAPTER—IV EA 


IM went back to the front room, 
flopped in his easy chair, picked 
up the paper. The headlines leaped 
at him: 


SANFORD RANSOM MONEY PAID 
The ransom had been passed 





alerted police had lost the. man 

| 4 who exchanged bags with the 
Sanford go-between. It had been accomplished in the 
Broad Street Station during a rush hour, a final step 
in a most minutely planned crime. 


. He tried to feel better. The doorbell chimed, the 
sound striking him in the small of his back. He went 
slowly across the room, opened the door, 


Caluci pushed by him. The freezer had stopped 
again, this time water ran down the outside, they had 
not called earlier—because they had been busy all 
day. 


` Jim thought about the headlines: ransom paid. 

Caluci warned him to come nice. Caluci was jit- 
tery. Jim glanced toward the guest room. He called, 
told Marge he had to go out. She did not even 
answer. ... 


. Nona was waiting out in the black car. “We got 
to have a little talk", Nona said. “The time has come 
to stop being cute." 

; “Why don’t you tell me what youre talking 
ibout?” 

`` She faced him. Shadduck was tired having that 
‘reezer stop. He told her it was the first complaint 
led ever had. She said that was too bad because 
shadduck was mad enough to kill him. She warned 
lim to fix that freezer. 


Jim's voice was cold. “I’ve a better idea. You get 
omebody else to repair that freezer. I Won't talk like 
his. Stop the car, let me out." 

The small gun winked at him from her lap. 

His familiar town sped past, looking strange and 
angerous. “What makes you think I haven't done 
he best I kfioy?” 

“It would be hell if we thought you hadn't. You 
ot to do betier." 

Shadduck awaited them in the front room, His 
ink shirt was sweat stained, veins stood rigid along 


so cleverly in Philadelphia that: 


his neck. He prowled the room. His eyes were murder- 
ous. “Here’s the word, Norris. You're staying here un- 
til this box is fixed. If you-know how—repair it—if 
you don’t—you can stay here: and learn." 


They followed him to the kitchen. The water form- 
ed on the outside of the freezer, trickled slowly down, 
the way chilled sweat formed on his ribs. He stared 
at the padlock. “Must be inside making it short.” 


Shadduck clenched hls fists. “What could be іп- 
side to cause a short?” His breath blasted across his 
lips. “One piece enamel—or don’t you remember your 
own sales talk?” 


Jim inserted a new fuse, and the motor purred 
sweetly. Shadduck warned him he was not.going to 
be fooled by a new fuse. The cold indicator moved 
down. Caluci sat on a chair staring at the freezer. 


Nona looked longingly at the whiskey bottle. Thirty 
minutes passed. Suddenly the motor stopped. 


Jim knelt behind the freezer, told himself to stop 
hating Shadduck and to concentrate on whatever was 
shorting those fuses. 


He moved his flashlight slowly, studying the 
motor, wires, insulation. He had just about given up 
when he saw something glitter up where the wires 
played through from the small light inside the chest. 


His heart beat erratically. He stayed on his knees, 
staring at the glitter, knowing now what had caused 
the trouble. 


The small inside light had been unscrewed, the 
Socket had been ripped away. It had been done from 


inside the freezer, and would have required a screw- 
driver. Then Jim saw the glitter was a fingernail. A 
man's hand was wedged in that small ripped opentng. 


Jim's stomach shook. He knew he had never un- 
til this moment really believed these people had killed 
а man and stuffed his body in the deep freeze. It 
had not made sense, until he saw that man's frozen 
hand. 


Now that he had seen it, it was more horrible 
than he had imagined. It made him understand he 


аот “PATA He 


‘was going to have. to be smarter than he had ever 
ten just to get out of this house alive. 

. “Yol find the trouble?" Shadduck asked. 

, Jim stared at him. “This box is defective. It can't 
be fixed—it/ have to be returned to the factory. All 
I can do is replace it.” 


Shadduck nodded, sucking in his breath. "And 
there ain't another box in this town, is there?" 


Shadduck studied him. The minutes dragged. 
Finally Jim knew, Shadduck had read the truth in 
Jim's face. Shadduck knew he had seen something. 


Shadduck moved nearer, contempt in his eyes. 
*We got just so much time, Norris. You fix it in that 
time, or ГІ come up with an idea that will work for 
us — it—that won't be good for you. So get to 
work,” 


“Could I call my wife? She's alone. She'll worry." 

Shadduck thought it over. He did not -care if 
Marge worried, but he did not want her suspicious. 
“Call her, Tell her you’re working. That’s all.” 


They watched him dial. The phone rang twenty 
times. He counted the rings. Caluci snickered, 
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shadduck's huge fist 
struck him in the 
temple 


Marge answered. He told her he had to work, but 
she wanted to know if he was with that blonde. 

Shadduck followed him back to the kitchen. 
Shadduck wanted to know why that freezer would not 
work. 

Jim shook his head. Why tell Shadduck the socket 
had been ripped out, that the first fuse had been 
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blown by the knife or screwdriver, and that condensa- 
tion had blown the rest? Water formed in the socket 
opening, trickled through the broken * te bared 
wires, and there went the fuse, And that ‘WOuld hap- 
pen as long as heat entered the freezer from the. 
motor housing and heat would enter as long as that 
seam was open. 


Sure. Tell him, and sign your death warrant. 

Shadduck stepped closer. “You know what's caus- 
ing the trouble, don't you?" Shadduck's huge fist 
struck him in the temple. It was as though a sledge 
hammer had smashed his face. { 

He toppled against the drainboard. Shadduck hit 
him again. 


Jim sank to the floor, lay there a long time. 
Through the scarlet lattice work of pain he saw 
Shadduck towering over him, Shadduck looked forty 
feet tall. j 


Shadduck told him to get up. He stood shakily. 
"You want more?" Shadduck said. “Or are you ready 
to understand me? I can keep giving you these little 
talks until you decide to tell me why that freezer won't 
WOrk." 

Some of Jim's pain dissolved into helpless anger. 
Why kid himself? He was not fooling Shadduck. He 
was the only one getting hurt. 


He picked up the flashlight, pulled himself. arou: 
to the rear of the freezer. He snapped on the E 
heard Shadduck catch his breath. ; eu 


Shadduck grabbed the flashlight, held it on that 
broken seam. Jim stared, seeing the fingers and the 
broken knife blade wedged between them. ^ ^  . 

Shadduck stayed there a long time, Nona ала 
Caluci came in. Nona said, “You find what's wrong?" 


Shadduck nodded. 


Caluci’s wild eyes danced. Shadduck explained 
why the fuses were being blown, 
Caluci stopped jiggling. “What we 
going to do, Grym ? “Leave it ?" 

Shadduck began to talk voice low 
and hard. He had made vertect plans 
and they had worked tine al) along the 
line. He had been smart enough t¢ 
allow for changes, accidents. 

When Caluci protested they dic 
not have time, Shadduck said “We 
don't need time. Our boy knows what’! 
wrong. He's plenty smart. Now we'vt 
had our talk, he's real smart. He'll fis 
this freezer and we'll eet out of here" 

"Tli have to get inside to clos 
that seam” ` Jim said. “I can tape of 
those wires, but that opening has stil 
got to be sealed" Яе touched at hii 
torn lips. 

Nona gasped, and Caluci shook hii 


Je: 


ead. 
Shadduck said, "Relax, our smar 
: boy already knows what's in thi 
ecu freezer", 
Shadduck was calm now, the smar 
man, the tough guy, the boy who Ggured all th 
angles, stayed three !aps ahead. | 


Shadduck sat on the edge of the freezer, talked 
He told Jim the man in the freezer was Monroe San 
ford, third. “If I'm smart enough to collet two hundrei 
grand, keep all suspicion from this —— 1 
through your skull. Im too smart for you.” | 








Jim did not answer. Shadduck laughed. He t 
Jim how Nona had met Sanford in a bar where | 
sang. He met her,secretly: so nobody ever tied 
together, Sanford being 2£—— => Wis mother, Sanf 
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got drunk, passed out. Shadduck got the idea of 
letting the mother pay for their trouble. 

. Why did they take the old woman's money, give 
her not ? Simple. Even a drunk remembers, so 
Sanford had to go. And Shadduck figured the perfect 
way for him to go. 

. They were to get Sanford drunk, put him in the 
Jeep freeze where he died without tell-tale signs of 
riolence. Then came the really smart part, They rent- 
'd this house—in a tourist town where you could pay 
‘ent and: utilities six months; in advance, close up 
‘four house for that six months and nobody thinks 
inything about it. Happens all the time. 

| “Six months. This deep freeze will siti six months 
n this cottage before it goes up for rent again. When 
he deep freeze was opened and Sanford found, we'd 
ауе six months’ start“ That’s what hurts in this 
acket. Time to. get away. That’s what I bought when 
bought this freezer. And the way I figure, that’s I’ve 
itill bought." 

| Jim did not have to ask why Shadduck had talk- 
d in:detail. Shadduck liked to boast, but that was 
nly partiof it. From the moment Jim discovered that 
толеп hand, he knew: too much; now he knew the 
est. Shadduck meant to kill him, and it no longer 
nattered what he knew. уоп! 


IM. stepped. back against the. wall, 


duck it-was fixed. 

Shadduck said casually, *Plug 
1b 1n» 

Jim knelt, keeping his eyes on 
Shadduck, Shadduck lifted San- 
ford's body, dumped it into the 

nnd . freezer. He stood with the padlock 
1 his hand. What was he waiting for? : 

Shadduck closed the freezer, snapped the, pad- 
ick. Jim stood there, staring. Caluci came back, jerk- 
d his head toward Jim. “What about him? He's fixed 
‚ now, ain't he?" 

Shadduck's mouth pulled. “Sometimes I wonder 
‘that you use for brains, Caluci. If I thought like you, 
e’d starve. Sure, he fixed it, but he fixed it before. 
m not interested in a freezer that will run а few 
ours or a few days. I’m buying six months head start 
the cops.” 

Jim saw he was to stay alive until Shadduck was 
itisfied the freezer was repaired, and would run six 
ionths. ; 

__ Shadduck said, “Come on into the front room, 
orris. We'll get comfortable while we wait.” He 
1oved Nona away from the whiskey. “Want a drink?” 
. Jim wanted to refuse, but knew he needed it. 
hadduck grinned. “You’re a right man, Norris, Too 
ad it happened this way." 

. Nona’s words slurred. *He's a cutie.” 

“You. never saw а man who wasn’t a cutie", 
hadduck said. Caluci yelled at him not to talk to her 
ке that. Shadduck laughed, caught Nona’s hair in his 

. twisting, pulled her toward him, watching Caluci. 
aluci’s hand trembled over his gun pocket, but they 
iw. he was afraid to reach, Shadduck laughed, shov- 
ig Nona from him. н 

In the front room, Caluci killed the lights, *Don't 
ant people wondering why we stay up all night." 

Nona lay on the couch, Caluci sat beside her 
iadduck laughed, a savage sound from the easy 
iair. He told Jim,.Nona was Caluci’s wife. 

' “Why tell pae? I didn't care.” 

` “That’s рёсәмѕе you're not smart. What would 
ive been best for you? Not to wonder about us. 
ight? Sell us а deep freeze, never see us again. 
ight? I figured it that way. Sorry it didn't work, 


Ma? 
ee —— 





wreneh in his hand: He told. Shad- 


` Jim forced his numb fingers to work. He taped off 
the wires leading from the light soéket. “Now it's gqt 
to be sealed from inside", he said ^ ^ ^-^ ^ - 

. Shadduck's laugh was. casual. He got a key from 
his pocket. Caluci lunged through the swinging -door 
to the dining room. Nona poured: herself a stiff drink. 

Shaddutk unlocked the padlock, 7 


The dead man was: hunched down, knees drawn 
up, hand thrust into the opening he had ripped be- 
fore.he died. ! 4. A 

Shadduck lifted the body out and placed it on 
the floor. “Looks like Sanford wasn't as drunk as he 
pretended.” Nobody answered. Shadduck shrugged. 
n poured another drink and Shadduck.snarled at 

rA 


' Jim closed the-seam, hammered it. in place, sealed 
it with closely spaced metal screws. He was thinking, 
when this job ran out, his life ran. out with it, 

Shadduck meant to put him in that freezer with 
Sanford's body. His hand closed on the monkey 
wrench. It felt small іп his hand. He remembered 
Shadduck's fists. His fight. was not going to last long, 


‚ but he was going to.fight to Stay alive, and he was 


going to yell and maybe at least the neighbours 
would hear him yell, А 


CHAPTER—V 


Nona talked from the couch, voice low fn the 
dark. She had been a Nice girl, her old lady worked 


. hard to keep her straight, She had sunk pretty low. 


She had married Caluel, “When I saw how low I was”, 


sheesaid, “I wanted to die. But I didn’t die.” 


P Е Shadduck laughed. “No. You met me and got 
rich.” 

„She went on talking, crying a little, Caluci began 
to worry if they had slipped somewhere. He wanted 
to get moving, but Shadduck told him. they could move 
when he was ready. 

Shadduck snapped on the radio at 2 AM. Soft 
music swelled, with laughter of dancers in a ballroom 
somewhere behind it. s 

Shadduck said, “Why don’t they  re-proadcast 
baseball games late at night? What man wants to 
listen to this stuff when he can't sleep? Wish I could 
hear a good ball game. One with the Clevelands.” 

. Caluci broke in, worrying about Shadduck's being 
Spotted. yesterday in Philadelphia. Shadduck laughed 
at him. He lay his head back in the chair. In the 
darkness, he looked like a blob of evil. Jim heard him 
snoring. 


Caluci paced. Jim's gaze moved to the open win- 
dow beyond him. His gaze moved to Shadduck, snor- 
ing. He tried to figure the number of Steps between 
him and that window. | 

He picked ир а heavy ash tray, sat with it.in his 
lap. Caluci came toward him, The music blared, 
Shadduck came awake. \ 

The volume faded, Shadduck relaxed, snored. 
Caluci turned in his pacing. Jim came forward on the 
balls of his feet, brought the ash tray upward and 
down. It struek Caluci, he grunted as he sagged. Jim 


` leaped over him going toward the window. , ' i 


He saw how it would be, racing through the dark 
streets, Shadduck behind him in the car. Calling 
people from their sleep, yelling for help, and Shadduck 
training a gun on his back. 

Shadduck came out of that chair, moving low, 
arms spread. and, tackled Jim. Jim’s shoulder struck 
against the window sill. Shadduck dragged him back 
in the room, pounding him in the face. : 

Shadduck said, “You think you won't get it now, 
fool? It'll be messy, but I'll do it. I got one little in- 
ducement to offer. Just one. You be quiet, be smart and 
Ill forget about your wife. Mess up m“  ^^ances, 

4 Р ; eit i 
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Norris, Ill get that woman of yours, and I'll get her 
good, before the cops get me." : 

^" Shadduck hurled him back in his chair. It did not 
matter what he did, the night was a long dark tun- 
nel with death waiting at the end. His sickness was 
no longer fear for himself. Marge was now an angle 
to Shadduck, another obstacle between him and free- 
dom with his two hundred thousand. 

Shadduck ordered him to the kitchen where he 
checked the motor. Jim's voice shook. “It’s fixed, 
Shadduck. How about giving me one break?" 

"Sure. If I can. Why not?" 

! 1 “I want to call Marge. Tell her I'm going out of 
town. Sounds phony. But this whole thing is phony. 
I. never stayed all night on a service call.” 

; ‘Shadduck breathed shallowly. Jim saw he had 
said too much, he had added to Marge's danger. He 
said, “Even if it sounded phony, it would give you à 
few days." 

“Ym buying six months, Norris.” He shoved him 
ahead of him into the living room. 

caluci stared from the other side of the room. “I 
ought to kil you, Norris." ! 

Shadduck said, “No -profit in killing him now." 
.^Caluci said, “Would be for: me, а lot of profit in 


seeing him. die slow and. painful." — 


Shadduck shook his head. “Wonder. you ain't.stil 
in stir, Caluci. Where you ought to have sense, you 


got rocks." 
Jim said, “Shadduck, about that call.* 


Shadduck shook his head. "Too early.” 

: Dawn was chilled and gray. “Got to iet 
her know in time to.get my helper to open 
the shop, She's up—maybe worried enouzh 
to.call the cops". 

Shadduck chewed at his underlip. He 
nodded. “Call her. Make a move I don't 
like though and I stop you cold". 

`. Jim dialed his home, the phone rang 
only once, Marge said. "Jim. Where are 
you, are you all right ?" 

"Fine. I'll be away а. few days, Marge". 
He heard her gasp, hurried on. “Go visit your folks, 
Marge. You hear? Now. This morning. Stay a 
couple of weeks. You go now. You hear ? 

- “Why do you suddenly want to get rid of me?" 

Jim felt Shadduck's fist against his back. He did 
not speak. Marge said, “I see." The line went dead. 

. Nona came out of the bedroom. “Freezer still 
working." 

“Yeah.” Shadduck moved away from Jim. She 
poured a drink. “Lay off that stuff.” 

Nona looked at Jim. “Too bad you had to. get 
mixed up with no goods like us." 

Caluci said, “We got to move, Shadduck. Sure, 
you’re smart, brought us this far. But a lot of cops 
are working on this.” 

Shadduck snarled. “A cop don’t get you because 
he’s smart, he gets you when you make a mistake. I 
ain’t made it.” He paced the room, figuring the angles. 
“It’s five to nine,” he said. “If the freezer 1з still 
working at noon, we finish up here and blow. Okay?” 

Jim knew how a man in death row felt. Caluci 
laughed. staring at him, eyes hungry. 

Time was suddenly jet propelled. The minutes were 
empty, weightless, moved swiftly. Then he saw he was 
the only one for whom time moved hurriedly. 

-The tension was getting to them. They yelled at 
each other. Nona stopped drinking, packed the things 
she wanted to take, sat on a chair chainsnioking. 
Under the surface she was scared, wound taut, ready 
to break. | 


Caluci could not keep his eyes off his wristwatch. ` 


Shadduck made twenty trips to check the deep 
freeze. І 

Jim got up, paced the room, with Caluci watch- 
ing every move. Jim walked to the front window, the 
sun raced toward noon high. It was a lovely day out- 
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marge's face was stricken..... 
side. Jim caught his breath, His yellow sales car was 
parked halfway down the block. i 

He squinted, praying when he opened his eyes 
the yellow car would be. gone. Get away, Marge, he 
breathed. Run. i 

He turned from the window, praying Shadduck 
had not noticed his staring. Jealous little Marge must 
have checked this address with Bud at the shop. © 

Now he was jumpier than Caluci, 'tàuter than 
Nona, more trapped than Shadduck. He went to the 
kitchen, Shadduck following. He got a glass of water, 
could not drink it. 

Jim went back to the front room, tried to stay 
away from the window. Sweat trickled in cold globules 
down his spine. 

Shadduck checked his watch. “Not long now. We'll 
clear the country. You'll like that, Nona?" She did 
not answer. Shadduck said, “One thing Il] miss. 
Won't see the Clevelands any more. Wish I could see 
another ball game before I go." 

"You're crazy", Caluci said. "Let's finish this guy 
and get out of here." i | 

Jim paced by the window, the sales car was still 
there. Shadduck moved behind him and Jim wheeled 
away. a f 

"Sit down", Shadduck said. “No use getting all 
tired.". Caluci laughed at that. Shadduck glanced at 
Jim, went out into the kitchen, 3 MEOS | 

Shadc ick was gone a long time. Jii glanced at 
his watch. He went back to the window. Nothing had 
changed. He sat in a chair, too weak to stand 
more. —— 

The swinging door flew open and Shadduck came 
through. His fist was tightly closed оп Marge's arm.’ 
,.  Marge's face was stricken. She whispered, “Jim.” 
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Shadduck laughed. "This is what you were watch- 
ing, —— Ni: little oe EE. wife?” 
" Caluci’s h chattered. “What you bring her 1n 
here’ for?” ROV d е 
Shadüück smiled, “Why, this is Norris’ wife. This 
is the babe who might hay |! tipped the police." 
"So you brought her here?" - 
.  Bhadduck shrugged, "Didn't have to. She came 
alone all by herself. Parked in that yellow car down 
e street.” 
... Caluci shivered. “Now you got a yellow car to get 
rid of, It keeps adding up, Shádduck ^ 
. Shadduck’s voice remained calm, “Just an angle. 
Guys ше pitis Р when something goes wrong, get 
nt, You got to stay fluid up there at bat. Got to 
keer thinking. Know who is ا‎ to get rid of that 
yellow car?" — : 
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-. Caluci shook his head, Shadduck smiled, his 


mouth pulling in his heavy face. “You are, Caluci. 
When we leave, you'll drive that yellow car down 
town, park in a conspicuous place, put a coin in the 
metar, walk to our car, and that angle is taken care 
0 LM . 


Marge stared at Jim. The anger and hurt had 
dissolved from her face at the sight of the.blood on 
his face, the swollen places. 

She moved close. "Darling, what have they done 
to you?" 

"They play rough. They're tough, like I tried to 
tell you". 

“I'm sorry I doubted you.” 

Shadduck laughed. “Fine. Now you can both die 
happy. Everything 1s al] forgiven.” aer 


CHAPTER—VI 


IM's head -jerked up and he stared 
at Snaddück over Marge’s head. 
“Shut up.” 

Shadduck snarled. “She’s a big 
girl. Let’ her know the facts." 

Jim put his arm about Marge. 
His voice shook. "Shadduck, you 
» SS) said you never did anything unless 

Eb ` there was profit in it. There's no 
profit in hurting her." 

` “She knows you're here, 

at’s too much." 

| “If you’ll let her go, ГЇЇ 
make her swear to forget she 
was ever here. That's al] you 
really want." 

Shadduck ground. out his 
cigarette. "That's right. 
That’s all I really want. But 
I really want it. So bad I 
trust nobody. No dame's word 
is good for me. Save your 
breath, Norris.” 

Marge pressed against 

Jim. “It doesn't matter Jim. 
Just so Pm with you." 
' — Nona stood up, lifting the 
whiskey bottle. ‘Well. that's 
too much for me. Anybody for 
a drink?” 

Shadduck said, “Lay ой 
that stuff.” 

“Can't do It." None drank. 
“Tender love scenes always 
hit me too hard." 

“Т can hit harder.’ 
`. “Your fists 1 ain’) afraid 
o£ » 





Jim felt Marge tremble. 
There was the chil) of violent 
death in everything. in the air 
itself 


. His arm tightened on her, 
They had beaten him, and he 
had given up, Marge made 
it different, and hurting. Hold- 
ing Marge -and breathing 
the good smell of her hair, 
he lookeó around. His gaze 
moved over  Nona's purse, 
darted back... ,:..: 

His heart set up a ragged, 
off-beat nding. He spoke 
loudly, ‘TÎ have a drink with 
you, Nona," . 

: Nona came toward him smiling, extending Ше 
bottle. “After you", he said, watching the scowling 
Bhadduk - 





Nona nodded, turning up the bottle. Shadduck 
slapped it from her hand. “I told you. Nothing -else 
to drink." : — 

Nona lunged at him, scratching. This was the 
diversion Jim wanted. He moved witn Marge in his 
arm, pressed down the catch of Nona's purse. It fell 
open. The small gun winked up at him. dB 

Caluci’s yell was strangled. Jim thrust Marge 
behind him and moved until she was against the Wall. 

Shadduck stood with iegs apart, arms extended. 
(Continued on Page 58) 


jim thrust marge behind him — and.......... 
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А PEEP INTO THE SEAS 


By DR. S. K. CHATTERJEE 
Deputy Director of Industries (Research), West Bengal 


HE oceans or the seas are vast 
reservoirs for soluble salts of all 
kinds, They are vast sinks into 
which have poured the rivers of 
the earth for ages, and this has 
involved the process of transport 
of different minerals from the 
earth’s crust into the sea floors, A 
- "" change in the physical character 
and a breakdown of the exposed surfaces of the 
earth take place as a result of precipitation of water, 
acidified by the uptake of carbon dioxide in the at- 
mosphere, on to the Continents. А part of the 
weathered material, in dissolved or in Solid states, is 
borne by the rivers into the seas, Evaporation at the 
oceanic surfaces provides atmospheric water which 
precipitates in part upon the Continents. The con- 
tinuous cycle of evaporation from the sea, rainfall on 
the Continents and return of rain waters to the sea, 
have built up, in course of time, the salinity of the 
sea waters to about 35 grams per litre. The table be- 
low would give an idea about the Marine areas and 
the land areas draining into the world’s oceans. 
Oceanic and land-drainages, in 100 Km? 





Ocean Area Land area Ratio of area 
è drained drained Ocean 
# area. 
Atlantic 98,000 67,000 0.684 
Indian 65,500 17,000 0.260 
Antarctic 32,000 14,000 0.440 
Pacific 1,65,000 18,000 0.110 
Interior drainage 32,000 


(N.B. The interior drainage areas are responsible 

for such water bodies as the Great Salt 

Lake, the Caspian Sea, and the Dead Sea). 

From the above table it transpires that per unit 

area, the Atlantic receives the weathering products 

from an integrated drainage area six times larger than 
that from the Pacific. 


COMPOSITION OF SEA WATERS 


Different salts are present in the sea waters and 
the principal constituents are Sodium Chloride, 
Magnesium Chloride, Magnesium Sulphate, Calcium 
Sulphate, Potassium Sulphate, Calcium Carbonate and 
Magnesium bromide. Besides these, there are smaller 
amounts of every known element in the sea waters. 
The estimated volume of the interconnected salt 
waters on earth is 1,330 million cubic kilometers, 
weighing 138 X 10/16 metric tonnes. The estimated 
content of salts is 4.84 X 10/16 metric tonnes. The 
average composition of the saline matter of ocean 
water, calculated as salts, is given below: 


Salt nex of total Grams per litre 
salts а 

Sodium Chloride 77.758 27.213 
Magnesium Chloride 10.878 3.8077 
Magnesium Sulphate 4.131 1.658 
Calcium Sulphate 3.600 1.260 
Potassium Sulphate 2.465 0.863 
Caleium Carbonate 0.345 0.123 
Magnesium bromide 0.217 0.076 

Total : 100.000 35.000 


The salinity of sea waters varies regionally. Areas, 
where evaporation of water exceeds precipitation, | 
such as enclosed basins, are characterised by higher | 
values of salinity, viz., 38-41 grams рег litre. The 
northern part of the Red Sea has values ranging 40-41 - 
eramslitre. Salinity may be lower in regions where 
the sea waters are plentiful supplied with fresh 
waters from streams or melting ice or with rain 
waters. Coastal bays, subject to land. drainage, have 
low salinity values; the Black Sea has a salinity of 
22 grams per litre; the Baltic decreases from full 
salinity in the North Sea to 10 grams per litre in 
the Finnish Gulf, The considerations play an important 
role in the direct recovery of salt, bromine and mag- 
nesium from sea waters, Indeed with the rapid growth 
of industrialisation in the different parts of the globe, 
it has become imperative now that we should shift 
our searching eyes from earth to the seas—the poten- 
tial sources of differen’ desired compounds. 


RECOVERY OF IODINE 


From an industrial point of view, the role played 
by the living matters of the seas is important. The 
living plants and animals of the seas have the ability 
to concentrate some of the rarer elements of the sea 
waters in their bodies. For example, certain kinds of 
Sea wood (Laminaria digitata and L, Stenophylla ) 
contain about 0.3% of iodine on the weight of dry 
kelp (ashes of weeds), which serves as an excellent | 
raw material for iodine recovery. Organisms like 
foraminifera. brachiopods, and coral, growing in 
shallow waters, secrete lime, and reefs are formed out 
of the raleoreous bodies, and ultimately, with time, 
thick limestone deposits are built up. 


Iodine is also a constituent of sea water and may 
be recovered from concentrated sea water bitterns. 
The leading producer in the United States is the 
Dow Chemica! Company operating on Sea water brines 
а; Long Beach, California. 


BROMINE FFOM BRINE 


Bromine occurs to the extent of about 0.064. 
grams per litre or approximately 4 lb. per 1,000 
gallons in sea water, as bromides. The Ethyl-Dow 
Process as carried out at Kure Beach, Wilmington, 
North Carolina, is the standard process for the reco- | 
very of bromine from sea water, Bromine is ра | 
from salt well brines by five companies in Michigan | 
and five in the West Virgina—Ohio area. Bromine is 
also produced from sea water bitterns in California, | 
from brines, from Searles Lake, from the waters of. 
the Dead Sea in Palestine and from sea water bitterns | 
in Italy and Japan. : | 








COMMON SALT | 


When sea water is evaporated, ‚по salts are 
deposited until the salinity reaches 62 grams per 
litre, at which point calcium carbonate and ferric 
oxide begin to precipitate. When ihe volume is 
reduced to about 19% and the salinity increased ta 
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202 grams рег litre, crystals of calcium sulphate 
begin to separate. Sodium Chloride begins to precipi- 
‘tate when the volume is reduced to 9.5% and when 
thé salinity reaches 388 per litre and the 
density*is 1.21. Magnesium sulphate begins to preci- 
pitate when the volume is reduced to 1.66% and the 


salinity-is 523. gramsilitre and-the density is 132; — 


From point, a large number of complex salts are 


precipitated, depending on temperature and depending. 


on whether the salts are left in contact with the 
mother liquor or not, 


The data given above are. very useful in the 
production of common salt by solar evaporation, Solar 
evaporation is still .an important method in the 


manufacture of common Salt in those countries which 


have a hot dry season. In California, which ranks 
sixth in the United States in the production of salt, 
practically all of the salt is produced by this crude 
method. Solar evaporation is used extensively in the 
Philippine Islands, China, Japan, India, France, Spain, 
pees, Italy, South America and in the West 
ndies, 


SALT INDUSTRY OF WEST BENGAL 


The production of common salt in India was 
about 72 million maunds in 1950-51, the total area 
under salt industry being then 55,600 acres; West 
Bengal was then producing 0.5 lakh maunds of salt. 
By 55-56, it was expected that production of salt 
would increase upto 83.7 million maunds, but though 
production in 1953 was 86.1 million maunds, the 
production dropped since then due to unfavourable 
weather. conditions. Of course, production of W. 
Bengal has recorded an increase since 1952, and in 
1955 her production was 1.6 lakh maunds. In 1960, 
production of salt in W. Bengal was about 3 lakh 
maunds. 


In view of the rapid industrialisation programme 
undertaken under the Second Plan and to be under- 
taken under the Third Plan, it is anticipated that the 
consumption of salt in the chemical and related 
industries will increase considerably. Further, efforts 
are being made by the Government of India to expand 
considerably the export of salt. The per-capita house- 
hold consumption of salt has also increased consider- 
ably and this is 14 lbs. per annum in 1960, for a 
population of 408 millions. Based on the above, it has 
been found that the total demand for salt by 1961 
will be of the order of 100 million maunds. The 
break-up list is as follows: 


Domestic Consumption | 70.0 million maunds 


Industries 20.0 » „ 
Exports 8.0 5 „ 

‚ Provision for unforseen 
requirements 2.0 „ » 


In West Bengal, salt industry can be developed in 
the coastal regions of the Sunderbans on small-scale 
basis. Plots near the coast measuring anything above 
10 acres may be allotted to individual] cottage salt 
worker, and, in this way, 4,000/5,000 acres of land 
may be put under salt cultivation in that area, The 
yield of salt in a lean season is about 10 tonsjacre, 
and in a good season this is as high as 20/25 tons|acre. 
It may be mentioned here that if the saline areas near 
the Sunderban sea coast be utilised for cultivating 
salt, this would yield more profits than agriculture 
and would offer alternative employment to the poor 
cultivators in the off season. The yield of paddy 

_ from these fields is about 15 meaundsjacre, whereas 
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the minimum yield of salt would be 10 tons per acre. 
It follows from this that it would be a profitable pro- 
position to utilise the coastal saline areas forthe 
cultivation of salt. 






К „„ RECOVERY OF СОР  . . 
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minute quantities, and this is being continuously 
washed out by rain-and river waters into the seas. 
After the first World War, the famous German 
chemist, Haber, developed a process for the extraction 
ot gold from the sea waters at the instance of the 
Geran Government which was then in dire need of 
go . 


OTHER METALS 


Apart from gold, the sea waters contain in 
extreme dilution far larger quantities of all other 
metals than what the mines of the world hold. There 
are about 2 billion tons of uranium in the sea water 
—a quantity sufficient to supply mankind with atomic 
energy for ages to come. The contents of copper, iron, 
tin, lead, lime, magnesia etc. are still greater. As 
the seas are growing richer and richer in mineral 
content every year, we can look upon them as almost 
inexhaustible reservoirs of minerals, which may make 
us independent of mines, if suitable methods can be 
developed to recover them, At least one metal is being 
recovered now on commercial scale from the sea 
waters, and that is magnesium, With the increased 
demand for magnesia bricks for the growing steel 
industry throughout the world, new sources of 
magnesia should be tapped. Magnesium chloride, 
obtained as a bye-product from the common salt 
industry from the sea waters, is a good source for this 
purpose. In a large plant working on the Pacific Coast 
о? America (Marine Magnesium Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, South San Francisco, California), the soluble 
magnesium salt is treated with calcium oxide obtained 
by the calcination of the oyster shells available there. 
when insoluble magnesium hydroxide is precippita- 
ted. During the last Global War, the manufacture of 
magnesium from sea waters was undertaken by the 
Dow Chemical Company, to meet the heavy temands 
of this metal for the construction of aircraft and 
incendiary bombs. At their new plant at — 
Texas, magnesia is recovered from 100 million 
pounds of sea water per day. Firms in U.K. have now 
been producing magnesia from sea waters at a rate 
about 40% cheaper than its mined counterparts. 


RECOVERY OF SULPHUR 


Sulphur is an important raw material for 
manufacturing sulphuric acid, insecticides, carbon- 
disulphide, gunpowder, matches and dyes. It is also 
used in medicine, metallurgy, petroleum refining and 
also for bisulphites for paper manufacture. Sulphur- 
bearing gypsum mineral is found in Gujerat, 
Rajasthan and Madras States, and pyrite ores have 
been located in the Shahabad district in Bihar. 


It is wellknown that the most economie method 
of production of sulphur is from the pyrite ore, but 
it is very important that alternate sources of supply 
should be tapped to meet the growing needs of indus- 
try and to save valuable foreign exchange. 


A fact very little known is that our vast ocean 
bed may, perhaps, prove to be a valuable source of 
" (Continued on Page 54) 





ITH the daily influx of new labour- 
ers, artisans, clerks and traders in 
$ an unending stream Nayabad was 
veritably in ferment. Business 
brisked up fast, and with it the 
slums expanded. Simultaneously a 
of fal period of progressive prosperity 
SAH X4 ensured for the collieries all 
around. 

It was no longer just a market-place. А police- 
station could now hardly be expected to cope -Jl by 
itself with the growing needs of efficient administra- 
tion. So anon ít was elevated to the exalted status of 
a fuli-fledged sub-divisiona] town furnished with a 
local court and officer at its head. 










Along with the humbler folk came a section of 
the gentry as well. The first to arrive were a few 
lawyers, some doctors and an overseer. By and by a 
primary vernacular schoool was established, and a 
municipality started. 


But long before Nayabad thus leapt into impor- 
tance there had sprung up on its brick-red soil a 
comely church of the catholie mission together with 
a convent for the native Christian ziris an orphanage 
and a Znana hospital. The white-washed buildings 
standing motionless in their picturesque setting 
among the tall green tamarisks peeped through the 
feathery foliage and gave the illusion of a painted 
landscape. 


Close on the lieeis of these developments followed 
an unbroken series of transformations. As a train 
drawn by a powerful locomotive is rushed through 
the inky darkness of the night and transported to a 
distant destination, sc this small township, caught in 
the vortex of dynamic forces, was whisked over the 
years to a new existence altogether, But she who was 
affected most and changed radically in consequence, 
was Dhania. She was, as it were, reborn in a new 
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form with another name and in a totally different 
environment. 

She lived in a small hut covered over with coun- 
try-made tiles. It stood beneath a spreading hog- 
plum tree behind Durgabari (a temple with adjoining 
buildings where goddess Durga is worshipped), a short 
distance away from the locality where the Bengali 
section of the town people lived. From dawn to dusk 
a goat would be found tied to a post in front of the 
cottage. So the kiddies of the primary school gave it 
an appropriate sobriquet—they called it Goat-lodge. 


Dhania was Tilak's mother. But strangely enough 
nobody had ever clapped eyes on him. They did not 
know who was his father either. Still, at regular 
intervals of two or three years a young brother or a 
sister would be born to Tilak and swell] the brood. 
The tiny scintillating sparks of intense delight that. 
had taken shape beyond the curious eyes of huma- 
nity were led on by the guiding hand of their mother 
to emerge finally out of the blood-bath and step 
stealthily on the high-way of life. But it was not 
long before these unfortunate arrivals slipped from 
her grasp and were lost for ever in the vast teeming 
wilderness of the milling millions. 


Every now and again Dhania disappeared from 
her hut, and for a couple of months or so she would 
not be seen at all. During these periods she would 
invariably be found on a free bed of the maternity 
ward of the mission Zenana hospital with a small 
palish human offspring, all curled up, lying comfort- 
ablv beside her. Like a nestling sheltered under the 
protecting wings of the parent-bird the “new-born 
baby, under the fostering care of its mother, grew up- 
unhindered for - while: - Its tiny body developed: 
steadily. The flaccidity of the - Jesh. gradually dis- 
appeareo and with it the-creases on the skim smooth- 
ed out. Presently the wee thing threw about its arms 
end legs and blinked happily. As a tender leaflet rea- 
dily responds to a stimulus so its eager lips, thirsting 
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сагв suck,’ moved spasmodically at the slightest 
ouch, — eie : DRM 

But this happy state of affairs never continued for 
long.* Pretty soon the parent-bird abandoned its 
cowny progeny and flew away, and Dhania returned 
to her Goat-lodge alone. The baby thus cast away 
wouid be duly despatched to the mission orphanage, 
as its predecessors had been before it. From now on 
it would be taken care of in the hospital asylum. 

She was indeed a queer fish. Her unprecedented 
ecnduet amazed the nurses at the hospital, “Goodness 
gracious!” the lady doctor once exclaimed in utmost 
surprise, "I'm at my wits’ end, really, This woman 
gives che lie to Science and Holy Scripture alike. So 
Icne I had believed that it’s the-young birdie that 
flies away as it grows up. But what do I find here? 
— — For the first time in my life I find that it's 
the mother-bird that’s deserting her helpless fledg- 
ing". А 
| ng * * * * 

Dhania lived alone eldse to ‘the ‘respectable 
quarters of the town. She had no society nor any- 
body to call her own. But this loneliness lasted only 
till sun-down. As darkness fell it was all otherwise. 

If anybody stood on the near-by road and looked 
in the direction of the hog-plum tree he would, from 
this coign of vantage, witness an unusual drama being 
enacted under it every night. It was all a subdued 
show in whispers. In the dim twilight the figures of 
the people in silhouette were vague and indefinable. 
They spoke in low undertones, hummed snatches of 
songs or whistled softly and all their merry laughter 
would. su or stifled altogether. Nobody 
would ever be seen to come to this place or leave it 
openly. The policeman on the beat alone knew the 
whereabouts of the shy Lotharios who frequented it 
secretly. But for all his knowledge he never Squeal- 
ced. For, each time her doors opened during his long 
night-watch to let out some visitor, a liberal tip went 
into his pocket as hush-money. So naturally the calm 
tranquillity of the stream of every-day events was un- 
cee mid urban life sailed on smoothly on an even 

csel, 


Things had been going on like this. But as peo- 
pis could not altogether banish her from their mind 
tney paid her the tribute of their attention in their 
different ways. 


On their way back home from school when it 
closed for the day the youngsters invariably remem- 
bered Dhania for the hog-plum tree in front of her 
hut. She usually tried to scare them away. But they 
believed that an essential item was missing from the 
list of enjoyments of their walking hours if they 
went without one or two of its fruits. 

In their evening get-together at the club the mem- 
bers of the legal and medical professions and others 
of their ilk often discussed Dhania and her affairs. 
“Its rather intriguing. isn't it? She has not a soul 
to lean on; still how comfortably she manages to 
keep herself!" they wondered. 


: At ten in the night as the constable thrust a lump 
of kneaded tobacco into his mouth preparatory to 
starting on his round, his face brightened up in happy 
anticipation. The brief moments he halted in the 
pleasant transparent darkness in the vicinity of the 
hut provided delicious interludes to break the cheer- 
less monotony of his ت‎ . Besides, the streak 
of light that peeped h the chinE bet- 
ween its doors assumed to him all the brilliance of 
some heavenly effulgence, bright with the charming 
promise of easy earnings. It was doubtful if he had 
ever looked up at the smiling full-moon in the cloud- 
- sky above with the same eagerness and expec- 
ancy. 

But this, was by no means all there was to it. 
With days her influence stretched farther and far- 
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ther and at last overspread the sacred Zenana of the 
middle-class Bengali families. Of course normally the 
goody-goody snobs would never have condescended-to 
have anything to do with her. But as things turned 
out they were forced to eat the humble pie and' willy- 
rilly accept her services. ; 


The compelling facts that led to it were that in 
most cases either colitis or anaemia or some else 
with equally pernicious effects wrecked the health of 
the young girls during gestation or at child-birth, So 
they went dry prematurely, and were rather in a hole 
in consequence. In this extremity if there were no 
Dhania to come to their rescue the lofty edifice of 
their prestige as ud mothers would undoubtedly 
have toppled over in no time, 

The lady doctor of the mission hospital was 
called in. She examined the cases individually and 
charged heavy fees for her services. In her consi- 
sidered opinion even if adequate treatment could. be 
remotely expected to benefit the mothers, no medi- 
cine was likely to avail in the case of their. babies. 
— latter wanted was pure and simple 
vitality. f 


The relatives of the patients were in a-quandary. 
Dark shadows of anxiety and ugly apprehensions 
cast their gloom on them and wiped away all smiles 
from their lips. They did not know where to pick 
up the elusive stuff to save the ill-fed tiny tots of 
their families, 


They were advised immediately to employ a wet- 
пигез to provide breast-milk to the starving sucklings. 
For, they were told, in the prevailing circumstances 
it was the only way in which the perplexing problem 
that bewildered them might be easily and effectively 
solved. They had no choice in the matter. If they 
really wanted to avert the appalling calamity of im- 
pending extinction of their lines there was nothing 
for them but to turn to Dhania. She alone could do 
it for them. So they brushed aside all their seruples 
and engaged her straightway. From her segregation 
in a mean sequestered abode beneath a hog-plum tree 
in one stride she stepped into the lying-in chambers 
and the hitherto inviolate precincts of the Zenana of 
the respected pillars of society. 

Most of the families needed Dhania to breast- 
feed their young ones. For two sucks a day her 
terms were Rs. 6l- in cash pe. month and a daily 
allowanee of a quarter-seer of rice. At the termina- 
tion of her engagement she was usually presented 
with a piece of new cloth into the bargain. 


* * * * 


Morning and evening Dhania went about her 
duties from one house to another. On these occasions 
she would be clad in a rather fine Sari and a scarlet 
petticoat beneath it. Her tresses were treated libe- 
rally with lemon-scented oil, carefully braided and 
coiled up in an elaborate chignon. She invariably 
carried a clean towel folded neatly on her forearm. 
The gold nose-pin she wore, surmounted with a 
club-shaped top, matched admirably the arch smile 
on her lips. As she trotted about the tiny bells fas- 
tened to the ringlets on her toes chimed merrily, 
and the tintinnabulation beat unerring time to her 
brisk movements. In reality she paid more attention 
to cleanliness than to the details of her toilet; still, 
tor her natural attractive features the first impres- 
sion she made on anybody who saw her was one of 
brazen coquetry. 


As Dhania stepped into the inner part of the 
house of the Ghosals to give the three-month-old 
scion of the family its one feed a day the maid 
wrinkled up her face at sight of her in unconcealed 
loathing. “Ah, here comes the shameless flirt”, she 
announced the nurse to her mistress. “How she 
gives me the creeps, really 1” 
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Mrs. Ghosal was a scarecrow of a woman. She 
was .extvemely emaciated. All the bones in her 
withered up body showed prominently beneath their 
thin skin cover. She sat on a Wicker stool with the 
latest arrival in the household cosily ensconced in a 
cradle in front of her. It lay fast asleep in its 
swaddling clothes as snug as a bug in a rug. 


“Spare her your biting invectives, my girl", she 
warned the outraged domestic hastily. “Don’t you 
see how helpless we are at this moment ?,..... How 
can we do without her just now ?" She then explained 
herself. “What she is, she is......we have nothing 
to do with it", 


Dhania took up the baby in her arms and sat 
down to suckle it. At first she would like to get 
chatty with her employers. “How are you, didi 
(elder sister cousin)?" she asked her casually, 
“Feeling any better lately?" But this spirit of 
cordiality was not reciprocated. Cold and terse 
were the replies she received to her enquiries, 
She at once knew how the wind olew, and 
words froz on her tongue. So, without any 
further attempt at confabulations she would 
proceed with her job silently. When it was over 
she stood up, waited for her daily allowance 
of rice, tied it up in a corner of the napkin she 
— with her, and departed without another 
word. 

Normally a child of three would not re- 
quire to be fed on breast-milk, But Naren 
Babu's ‘big baby’ was an exception. He was 
all skin and bone and had an extremely weak 
constitution. Cow's milk would not agree with 
him. He looked rather older than his tender 
years, and had a violent stormy temper. Al 
the time he was awake he would yrizzle and 
snuffle and roll about on the ground discon- 
solately. Nobody knew any rest for him. . 

In the eourse of her daily round of visits 
Dhania called at Naren Babu’s residence in 
the afternoon when the parliament of the ladies 
of the neighbourhood would usually be in 
session. 


The moment she set foot on Verandah she 
clapped her hands and invited the boisterous 
imp to her affectionately. 


As a charm casts a spell on an »ngry his- 
sing snake so did Dhania's summons on the fretful 
whining child. It acted on him like a magic. Instant- 
ly he stopped wailing and turned his head in her 
direction. The next instant he sprang up to his feet, 
bounded to her and leapt into her lap. For a few 
‘moment he toyed with the -rilver ornament above 
her elbow. Then presently he settled down com- 
fortably for his coveted suck. 


"The boy has gone to sleep........ Where shall 
I put him to bed?"—Ere long she called out to his 
mother and enquired, 


Suddenly a tempest of unrestrained hilarity burst 
and swept over the assembly inside the room іп 
front. It left them all quivering with laughter. The 
target of the joke that had occasioned the uproar 
was their hostess. In a body they now pressed her 
for an answer to discomfit her still further. “Why 
don’t you reply, eh ?...... well, well, be quick about 
it. The new mother of your child, er, we mean, she 


who has insinuated herself into your place and been: 


happily installed there.............. . 


"The disconcerted lady reddened to the tips of her 
ears in ‘embarrassment. She was peeved as well “I 
can't.for the life 'of. me bring myself to speak (о her 
face to face", she declined firmly with some warmth 
Py Desa “Here, Punti, dear, would you Kindly go and 
fetch the child for me?” 

The girl did as she was bid: She was the daugh- 


ter of the overseer, barely eight years old and rather 
a ninny. 


While Dhania stood waiting for her daily pay- 
ment in kind, curious and wary eyes kept peeping at 
her stealthily from behind the wall. They were sur- 
prised to find that though she had walked a pretty 
long distance her feet were remarkably clean. 'There 
was not a speck of dust on them, Like water on & 
duck's back all dirt seemed to have slipped away 
from her sleek skin. 

One of them could not contain herself for 

















never again shall 1 put on a red рейісоа!...... 


wonder. “How faultlessly round are her arms, 
really!" she blurted out involutarily. “The armlets sit 
on her flesh pat and look like painted designs done 
in silver". 

“For shame!” the pedagogue’s wife feigned to 
have been scandalized and ejaculated, “Never again 
shall I put on a red petticoat in my life", She shud- 
dered at the recollection of the garment, and her 
nasal tone lent colour to her utterance, 


At noon she was often found re 


as oft laxing comfort- 
ably. As-she sat on a stool arid leisurely smoked her 


hookah she indulged in idle and pleasant -chit-chat 
with her pet grazing happily near her. ` ` 


Dhani- had again disannenred, and was not to 
be seen for the last few days. A strong padlock 


fastened securely the door df her hut. The goat would | 
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now be found tied near a gutter in front of another 
ramshackle structure. It was owned and inhabited 
by Prasadi, a doddering dom (а caste very low in 
social scale). i 


Не was an octogenarian. As a young man of 
eighteen or so he had been convicted of dacoity and 
sentenced to transportation, Subsequently on his re- 
lease he had served five pretty long terms in jail for 
theft. In all he had spent close on forty-two years 
of his life in prison. During this long period he had 
ail along been a 'state-guest' and his board and lodg- 
ing had been the responsibility of the authorities, So 
it was that by the time he flnaliy came out of con- 
finement he had forgotten all about the ways of a 
fre: man. He did not know either how to earn an 
honest living with the sweat of his brow. Still he 
somehow managed to eke out a precarious livelihood 
and keep the wolf from his door till a terrible catas- 
trophe overtook him. A huge tree that had been up- 
rooted by a violent storm hit him on the waist as it 
crashed to the ground. The injury he sustained was 
a serious one inasmuch as it disabled him for the rest 
of his life. 


Added to it decrepitude and palsy assailed him 
with age to complete the picture of total devastation 
of his.life. It was an unspeakably pitiable existence 
-—just an eager and patient wait for lingering death 
and deliverance. He had now but one feeling left to 
him, It was the feeling of insatiable hunger that 














|. ‘but my visitors are many and 
- varied’, she argued pertinently. 


ever craved and cried for appeasement. So, besides 

the goat’s his was the second mouth Dhania had to 

feed. As a rule after she had prepared her meal she 

daily took a plateful of rice to Prasadi’s place. Most 

probably it was this regular supply of food that staved 

off his early end. 
* 


* ы * 


At the time Dhania's favourite goat stood tied to 
a post in front of Prasadi's cottage in the gathering 
gloom of evening, in a well-lit room of the Zenana hos- 
pital all the nurses on its staff headed by the lady 
doctor stood in a crowd around her bed. 

“For Heaven's sake, Dhania", they pressed her in 
one voice, "keep this baby with you........ just for 
ӨЙГӨ. a eus * 


uncompromising. 


*Who's there that doesn’t know you for what you 
are?" the lady doctor intervened brusquely and point- 
ed out to her. "It's an open secret........ You don't 
really stand to gain anything by abandoning your 
child, do'you?" 


"Excuse me, madam, it's beyond me to feed and 
clothe him properly". She was as inflexible as ever. 
“Should he happen to survive the privations he 
would hate me for them when he grows up..... ea 
No, I don't think I can afford to maintain him".  : 

“Afford to maintain him, indeed! What rot are 
you talking! Even beggar-women who live on alms 
would not forsake their children. Are they any better 
off ?" 

“No, definitely they are not", Dhania agreed 
readily. “But do they truly bring them . up—their 
children, I mean?" She then countered. “Is it not a 
misnomer to call it so?...... ..More often “han not 
they live to take to their parents' profession, or worse 
still, turn out to be despicable criminals. These riff- 
raff form the scum of society...... Oh, no, nothing 
will induce me to swell the band of these repro- 
bates”. 


“Suppose We all contribute our mite towards his 
upkeep, would you then take him with you?” 

“If you'd go to such length, why don't you adopt 
him outright—any one of you?..........Im 
willing to act as his ayah". 

It was useless bandying words with her any 
further. Of course there was io denying the 
fact that the ladies themselves made capital 
out of their services and their womanly virtues 
of tenderness and affection, Still, the calm and 
callous detachment of Dhania seemed to them 
singularly wicked and inhuman, — and they 
shivered. The look in her eyes filled them with 
an uncanny horror. 

Dhania bade them all good-bye and pre- 
pared to leave the hospital. 

One of the nurses wrapped the baby in a 
piece of warm flannel and picked him up from 
the crib to despatch him to the nursery. But 
his mother did not seem to be in the least inter- 
ested in it. Quite unconcerned she collected 
her personal belonging — a bell-metal platter 
and a drinking-pot—in a fold of a towe: and 
Stood up. 

In the meantime a register had been 
brought in. With the pen in her hand ready to 
take down the details the lady doctor enquired 
formally, “Who is the father of the baby?" 

“Please, madam, I don't know”, she replied 
unabashed. 

"None of your old games, Dhania", her 
interlocutor flew into a rage and rebuked her 
sternly. ^Why don't you name the man you've 
been living with lately?” а 

"But my visitors аге many and varied", she 
argued pertinently. "Besides, I do not know them all 
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by name either........ Pardon me, but why don't 
you write down the first name that occurs to you?” 

“This bodes ill, lassie; you are heading for trou- 
ble, I tell you", she warned her and left the place in 
a huff. That was all,she could do. 


The mail train had already left Nayabad station. 
The giant engine whistled as it gathered speed. The 
shrill shriek sent a faint tremor through the adjacent 
hospital building. With a red blanket around her 
Dhania descended the stairs and walked straight 
through the gate into the outer darkness of the night 
beyond. The nurses watching her suddenly felt a 
gush of inexplicable tenderness welling up and over- 
whelming them. 'Their eyes dimmed with tears. 


The porter sounded his gong to-strike the hour. 
It was nine O'clock. 


+ * ә kd 


Year in year out things went on like this, and life 
beneath the hog-plum tree flowed on in an unbroken 
stream. It was some three years since Dhania had 
been to the mission hospital last. 


With the passage of time the small township: had 
swallowed up big chunks of outlying land and grown 
enormously according to a planned pattern of deve- 
lopment. Along with this expansion had pari passu 
increased the activities and mmportance of the urban 
municipality. The registration number of the car 
the leading legal practitioner of the town had pur- 
chased only a few months ago was seven hundred 
and forty-one. 


Dhania was now on the wrong side of forty. 
Much of the fascinating charm of her former youth- 
ful figure had worn off with advancing years. Still to 
this day some stray diehard rakes visited their old 
favourite haunt at night; but the occasions were few 
and far between. 


"Besides, she had so long ceased to be in touch with 
the respectable families that most probably she had 
passed out of their mind altogther. For one thing 
the mothers were now-a-days much healthier than 
what they had been before. For the other—and this 
was perhaps the more cogent of the two reasons— 
_all sorts of ideal baby foods imported from foreign 
countries had flooded the market. These competitors 
ha.. completely ousted her from the field. She was no 
longer essential to the babies for their nourishment. 


So naturally she was pinched with acute want 
and forced to do odd jobs to find the wherewithal for 
her sustenance. In the evening she would take a 
chauffer to the side of the road to prepare cheap 
articles of food fried in oil. The coolies returning 
hom? from work were her chief patrons. They often 
spent a few coppers on them. Over and above this 
she .1ade cowdung cakes for use in domestic ovens. 
They were usually all sold away to the last piece. : 


In spit. of her resourcefulness she was indeed 
bard put to it to make both ends meet. Still she 
hoped that so long as her health lasted and she could 
work for a living she would be able to scrape up 
‘enough to carry on somehow. She would never go 
..abegging for charity. 


LI * * * 


The schools and colleges at Patna having all closed 
for the Christmas recess the students were back 
home again. The entire town was cleanly swept off 
its moorings and fast swallowed up in a maelstrom 
of riotous revelry. People were all agog—enjoying 
carnivals and exhibitions or participating in picnic 
and shikar. In the midst of this saturnalia Dhania 
sat brooding in her hut, literally penniless. She had 
no need to light the kitchen fire to-day. Her idle in- 
activity conjured up before her eyes vivid visions of 


endless events of her past life in a seemingly inter- 


minable train. But curiously enough all their -bold 
colours notwithstanding they appeared to her imbued 
with an air of ethereal unreality and charm all their 
own. Like the multicoloured reflections in a kaleido- 
scope the pictures flitted swiftly away in cuick 
succession. 
= they left in their trail pervaded her whole 
ing. ا‎ 
After this brief spell of day-dreaming Dhania 
rose to her feet. An excellent expedient, to tide over 
the acute scarcity that confronted her at the moment 
suddenly occurred to her. If she had served her late 
employers faithfully and satisfactorily . surely she 
could expect some gratuitous gift from them on this 
festive occasion. Anything they chose to give her 
gladly would be welcome to her. Even ten rupees 
would count for a lot in her present predicament. 7 


* * s * 


At Naren Babu's place Dhania was not~-at-<all 
allowed to enter the innner apartments. = ^ 

Mr. Ghosal tipped her a four-anna-bit. .She 
found the house teeming. with children, .big : and 
small. Some of them had in the meanwhile fairly 
grown in stature. H od 2 


. The housewife she visited next was not as rigid 
in her observance of the code of exaggerated; pfestige 
and propriety as the others. She made her a modest 
present of a variety of culinary articles together with 
all that was needed wherewith to cook them. . All;the 
same she was rather bluntly outspoken, and dismissed 
her with but scant ceremony. “Now that. you've.got 
what you came here for you had better be off at 
once", she told her curtly. ME 

At the outer gate of Dhiren Babu's residence, she 
had to wait patiently for about an hour: before»,the 
maid appeared before her. She handed. — 
— her mistress and bade her leave the house fort 
with. з E e 

But apparently Dhania was in a loquacious mood 
and not ready to oblige her. So, just to start some 
sort of a conversation she innocently enquired of her 
where the eldest son of the family was at the time. * 

For a few moments the other woman. eyed ‘her 
suspiciously and did not reply. She tried to gu 
what was at the back of her mind. "He's over there 
playing cards", she then informed her relucta 
"Why d'you ask?" : 


“My eye!” she gasped, pleasantly surprised. 
member—don’t you?—how he used to be 


long after he had cut his teeth”, she then continued 
reminiscently. “Ah, what a nasty soup he landed me 


The prudish domestic resented Dhania’s gesture 
of jovial intimacy. “Stop this fuss and clear off, will 
you?” She cut her short rudely, and sent her away. 
She further warned her never to show her face in the 
house again. omia 

There. were still many places left she had in- 
tended to call at. sed it 
ugly head in her mind and made her waver in her 
resolve. She now doubted if what she had so far 
received could by any Stretch of imagination _ be 
glossed over to pass for generous gratuity gladly 
given to celebrate a festival. To call a spade a spade 
it was just niggardly charity bestowed on one who 
һас been erstwhile а hireling of the family. 'So, 
though there was yet some time to go before night 
fell Dhania turned her steps homeward at a brisk 
pace. , 


+ * + e * 


The cloud of dust these calls kicked up did not 
settle down early. The mistresses and the maids of 
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But the sweet feeling of soothing sad- 


"n 
y. 


But a dark suspicion raised its. 
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families were alarmeu alike. They met in conclave 
and were voluble in their expression of apprehensions 
.at the reappearance of the wily witch after.this long 
interval. They were really worried. to death. For, 
‘they looked upon the unmarried young men of the 
locality as so many potential victims who, they were 
afraid. might easily succumb to the subtle allure- 
ments c tbe enchantress at the slightest provocation. 
Who knew whieh of the callow vulnerable youths 
She would suddenly swoop and prey upon ? 


The elderly male members could not pooh-pooh 
the ¿larr felt by the wamenfolk either. In their 
opinion it was highly indiscreet to allow this plague- 
Sr to continue to exist in such close proximity to 
any respectable locality. For, they argued, as a 
burning lamp draws insects irresistibly she would 
attract to herself the worst elements of society, 
and for these de: 's own neli-hounds all sorts of 
lawlessness and debauchery would soon be rampant 
in the neighbourhood, : 


= At their evening meeting at the club the mem- 
bers discussed this burning. problem of the day. 
They all concurred with the oldsters that in: the 
fitness of things the obnoxious creature with her evil 
ways should be immediately removed from her 


present habitation behind the holy place of worship. ' 


© А band was playing somewhere. Dhania laid 


down the hookah she was smoking and stood up to . 


see what it was all about, 


.Gaily arrayed in their holiday best — deep blue 
blazer shorts, white flanne] shirts and shining. boots 
on crimson socks — the inmates of the missionary 
orphanage were оп their way to join a party of 
pienickers in the woods beyond the open fields. In 
the van of this marching procession of charity — 
boys. o: tender years ranging from five to sixteen 
—their own musicians were. playing lustily on their 
instruments. They were differently uniformed from 
the:rest of the company. A white streaming feather 
and a tiny gree: tamarisk twig were fastened to each 
velvet headgear with a pin. The young pipers held 
the. reeds f their bag-pipes between their rosy 
poutine lips while the drummers had their small 
drums strapped securelv in front of -hem at the 
chest. 

^ The warm glow of the ruddy sun had barely 

penetrated the thick veil of mist of the wintry 
Christmas morning and started drinking the dew off 
the wet blades of grass when the ‘merry revellers 
reached the cross-roads and halted. Suddenly the 
band burst into 2 deafening tanfare for three times 
in succession and then stopped abruptly. Startled 
by the loud blasts swarms of curious people—men, 
womer an? children alike - poured in from all 
Sides. Soon a solid mass of seething humanity 
thronge’ around them in a ring. 


_. A clergyman in a snow-white flowing robe and 
trousers chanted a Psalm of David in Hindi. 


° “Amen !" the children chimed in a chorus, 


Like the soft rustling of breeze among dense 
sylvan foliage ог the melodious murmur of a brook 
dancing along on oebbles or the glad chirping of birds 


at break of day: the music of their voices sent. 4° 


pleasant: thrill of happiness .through . her. Dhania 


advanced a few steps towards them. and, stood lean- 


ing on, the trunk of a tree. 


The missionaries with thei long, luxuriant 


beards awed her not a little. One of them made a 
meat brief speech, and all the, time the polished 
metal cross on His breast glittered with a thousand 
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reflections, He began, “On a winter day like this in 
December near about two thousand years ago as the 
red morning sun shone in its resplendent огу in 
the sky over Bethlehem the Messiah was borne to 
earth by the humble wife of an indigent carpenter.» .” 


All her interest lay in the boys. So she did not 
care a pin if she could not make head or tail of the 
harangue, She shifted her position so that she might 
all the better feast her hungry eyes on their lovely 
features, 

- ",...At last the same Saviour,” flowed on the 
oration uninterruptedly, “with a crown of thorns 


in vain she frantically looked 
about for some indication that 
might help to identify her 
abandoned children. 


adorning His head, walked down the streets of 
Jeruz-'em te sacrifice Himself for our deliverance— 
nay, for the deliverance of the whole mankind....". 

A mad longing now possessed Dhania. Primming 
over vith infinite love her eyes, like disembodied . 
imperceptible kisses, brushed over the radiant faces 
of the juvenile crowd individually. . At least. six „ої 
them were hér own flesh and blood he had. heart- 
lessly cast away at. birth. In vain she frantically `. 
looked about for some indication that might help ` 
her to identify her abandoned children, Perhaps. the 
young drummer yonder — the ten-year-old lad. 
wiping away the sweat on his face with his shirt- 
sleeve — was one of them. But then what was there. 
to prevent him who stood by his side from being 





` THE AXE OF PARASURAM 


another ?.To her confused mind they all.stood even 
chances. There was nothing to whittle down the 
prospect: of any one of them. Jf D 
Dhania stood, as it were, in a trance. When at 
last she awoke to her surroundings she had no clear 
count of.time. The processionists having in the mean- 
time resumed their march the crowd had dispersed. 





They were now: seen crossing the fields with a thick 
cloud of dust following them close on their heels. 

The bluish haze on the tree-tops of the distant 
forest had melted away. As she looked dazedly on the 
entire landscape seemed to her to have been touched 
with the magic wand of a fairy and transformed into 
а charming wonderland, 


The feeling of supreme delight experienced at 
the height of enjoyment in the company of a beloved 
that had a few moments ago swamped her like a 
deluge, had slowly passed over and left Dhania extre- 
mely exhausted. A sweet delicious languor now per- 
meated her through and through. As she left the 
place and dragged herself back heavily on weary legs 
to her cheerless shanty she instinctively drew down 
her Sari over her bosom...... Her brassiere. was drip- 
ping wet with milk. 

Н V + $ * 

The Municipal Commissioners assembled at а 
meeting and drafted a pretty strong note. They sent 
it to the police station for favour of early necessary 
action. In it they complained in 4 body that in seve- 
tal parts of the respectable localty not a few 
depraved low-caste women had beon secretly carry- 
ing on their immoral traffic with impunity. In their 
opinion they should be immediately rcoted out and 
isolated in the brothels in the bazaar area, 

Prompt action was taken in the matter. Strict 
official orders were immediately issued on the town 


constabulary to prepare a list of their names, duly 
enter them in a register and to see that they vre - 
duly.installed where they belonged. К 

Naturally Dhania came within the purview uf 
this directive. 1% was not long before she was wa 
outright that the old state of affairs could no lonzur 
continue. She was offered any one of three alter 2= 
tives. Either she must lead an honest life, or quit спе 
place or move to the bawdy-house and stay on. 

She did all she could so that 
the odium might not attach to 
her. But all her efforts were of 
-no avail, The stout guardians of 
law and order stubbornly refu- 
sed to budge an inch [rom their 
resolute stand, When all her 
importunities  í(ailed. to coax 
them into sparing бег she tried 
another expedient to win them 
over. She offered to pawn her 
cooking utensils even to the very 
last bit, if required, to raise 
thirty rupees to ой them But 
still they would not  vield. 
They were afraid tha: their 
connivance might cost ‘them 
their jobs. So, registe: her 
name she must, “here was no 
escape from it. 

"No use wasting time mon- 
keying”, the head constable 
came down upon her impatiently 
in the middle cf ner persuasions, 
and ordered ker to put down her 
thumb impression without more 
ado, 

= є $ 

It was right, In his dingy 
hovel Prasadi sat in an inert 
heap in froot of a fire with 
his head wedged between his 
fized knees. The dull glow of the 
embers was fast dying out, A 
mangy dog was loudly barking 
away at his cars. But he did not 
hear it at all. Some time азо 
probably a niece of hot cinder 
had singed the little toe of his left leg. Stil] it 
did not smart....... He was in а stupor. In the 
morning he had had a mild shivering fit accompanied 
with a tingline sensation that had for a while shaken 
him in all his limbs But al] that had.been hours and 
hours ago. For. two days оп end his benefaetress had 
not visited him. The luckless wretch had not had a 
morsel of food to eat all this time. 


All on a sudden Dhania burst into the hut, 
sobbing, and wailed out piteously, "Uncle Prasadi!" 
But even this shrill scream failed to awaken him 
from his torpid state. He sat on insensate and did 
not reply. With one hand beneath his chin she raised 
his.drooping head to her while with the other she 
grabbed his shoulder and shook him passionately in 
her agitation: “Uncle Prasadi!" she called out again. 
At last the old man opened his blear eyes and fixe 
their vacuous stare on her, А 


Dhania was weeping miserably. Like a flash of 
lightning the sight of her deep anguish dissdlving in 
copious tears and flooding her cheeks licked Prasadi 
with its tongue of fire. In the twinkling of an eye all 
his unfeeling numbness had gone, and he was galva- 
nized into life. 


“That vou, Dharia?” ne started violently ang 
exclaimed as he recognized her, . 





1 





Ay unce, They tell x FW am a 
pariah: . ..a hateful hanot.’ 
' “Tut, tut,” Prasadi protested vehemently. "What 


bal rőt is this?... ....You are raving. dear‘ 


“But already I've been made to enter my name 
in the register,” Dhania persisted.. "| move to 
my new quarters in the bazaar tomorrow " 

*God forbid!...... you are goddess Luxmi,..... 
that's what you are, my child, catering for the hungry 
and the starved.” He held her that high in his esti- 
mation. 

“Luxmi indeed!" Dhania heaved a deep sigh 
es ELLAS “How can you Overlook the fact that I have 
no husband?" 

“A cow can boast of none, either," he argued 
obstinately, and would not give in. “Do we worship 
her any the less for ít?" 


“But I'm not a cOW........ A human being 18-8 
different proposition altogether, isn't it?" She smiled 
bitterly at his naive analogy........ By this time she 


had calmed down appreciably. 

_ “Well, bye-bye, uncle." she stood up abruptly 
апа took leave of him as she was about to go away. 
“God knows if we shall ever meet again.” ^ 

As helpless as a baby-in-arms Prasadi ran. his 
dim eyes over the figure standing in front of him in 
a sweeping survey. But his fond hopes were not tea- 
lised. The cheerful and familiar sight of the plate 
of rice neatly tied in her ww napkin that had 
served him as his elixir of life. did > not greet his 
greedy gaze now. He was sorely disappointed At first 
he seemingly, endeavoured. to voice his sentiment; 
but words stuck in his parched throat. So. he gave 
up the attempt and again thrust his head between 
his bent knees as before in meek resignation. ....... 





eo 


x sed a 
‘an exuberant feeling of malicious ` ° 


triumph over-whelmed dhania. ...... , 


3 


“spirits of foreign brand only 
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Once more the majestic Music of the vast billowy 
деер ж hae Xnowz # his youth during his term of 
transportation started rumbling in his ears. 5 


The pathetic gesture of dumb despair did not 
escape Dhania's eyes, and she made up her mind 
instantly. 


Thrusting her Sari off her head she collected her 
loose unpleated hair in her hands and coiled up the 
mass in a tight knot behind. Then as she rubbed her 
oily face clean the old roguish smile hovered about 
her mouth and shone with a mischievous gleam. 


“You are offended, uncle, are you?" she asked 
in sweet conciliation and stepped up to where the 
dotard squatted on the floor in a huddled heap. 
Lightly and tenderly she picked him up in her lap 
like a kitten, unbuttoned her corsage and pressed 
his lips to.her breast. As he lay there eer she 
affectionately combed the white tangled | on his 
head with deft fingers, 


An hour or so later Prasadi was fast asleep. 
He was happy and contented. His tired jaw, still wet 
with milk, had dropped and hung limply. With infi- 
nite care Dhania gently laid him on the ground іп 
front of the smouldering fire. 


i * ж * * 


The alley to the south of the market-square 
was a fairly broad one. It was bordered on either side 
with a row of double-storeyed buildings. The ground- 
floor rooms that opened on the lane were invariably 
all stalls, offering a wide variety of articles for sale. 
There were betel-cones bidis (smal) cylinders of cut 
tobacco smoked like cigarettes; one end is tapered 
oft and flattened), sherbet, attar, .ooihscme dishes 
specially favoured by tipsy customers and scented 
hair-oil perfumed with. the essence of fragrant 
chameli-flowers. In the centre there were two liguor 
‘shops directly facing each other. One of them stocked 
exclusively indigenous Products, while the other 
There was besides a 
repair-shop where damaged percussion Instruments 
were mended On a cemented platforn} beneath a 
wayside tree a few hermaphrodites would Clap their 
hands and perform a crude dance to collect doles 
from spectators. After dusk the “upper-storey. win- 
dows of the houses on both sides would be brightly 
lighted up like so many small silver +reens in cinema 
halls It was here that the socia) pest» who employed 
their youth and charms аз merchandise for money- 
making, put up and carried on their unholy business. 


With the advent of the new year an additional 
window opened up to indicate a fresh arrival in their 
midst. 


Long forty years of life with а] its wealth of 
bitter experience and the ripe maturity born of - it, 
had taught Dhania to discern what really counted 
and to shun al) that was trash. So, she made an 
elaborate toilet as her taste and prudence dictated. 


She lighted up all the lamps in the chandelier 
and started dressing her hair. It was indeed an 
unusual coifture, She turned up the pleat to form a 
реак ой her head and tucked round it a golden- 
yellow tinselled kerchie! A string ot imitation pearls 
bedecked her neck She next donned a blue silk sari 
of extremely thin’ texture. Purposely she did not use 
any under-garment beneath it. Then. sprinkling -a 
generous quantity o1 cosmetic powder on her person 
she wound up by-putting on a green. garish. tight- 
fitting- corset of soft yielding velvet. 

She now tossed off a cup of neat country-made 


. (Continued on Page 64) 
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INSECTS AS HUMAN FOOD 


By J. K. ROY 


Biochemistry Section, Anthropological Survey of India, 


UNGER has driven man to many 
< Sources of food. In the Old Stone 
$ Age when man was at the food- 
Sathering stage, travelling bands of 
people with flint tipped spears and 
primitive bows hunted wild ani- 
Е mals while their women dug for 
roots and collected berries, herbs 

: and honey. They did not spare 
anything that experience told them was safe to eat. 
Even insects were not spared. They ate grass-hoppers, 
crickets, beetles, caterpillars, mochs. butterflies, 
termites, ants and grubs. Even to-day there are primi- 
tive people at the food-gathering or semi-food- 
gathering stage who organise insect drives when 
swarms of insects invade forests and grasslands, There 
are people who have adopted agriculture and found 
а sure source of food, but yet have not forgotten the 
sweet aroma and taste of roasted insects and grubs. 
They eat insect not because hunger compels them to 
do so, but because these are considered to be delicacies 
by them. This article mainly deals with the exciting 
ways of gathering edible insects and the curious ways 
the voracious insect eaters prepare the insect foods. 


ANTS AS FOOD 


Some tribes. of Centra! Africa collect ants from 
ant-hills which may grow to heights of ten feet and 
more. In mating seasons, particularly during or after 
а rain, ants develop wings and come out of the ant- 
hills in great numbers. Triba] people cover these ant- 
hills with bushes to produce the effect of clouds and 
then pound on the ground imitating the pattering of 
rain. Thus the ants are induced to come out when 
ant-gatherers are ready to collect them. 

To the Shoshone, a Red Indian tribe, ants at the 
post larval stage are consumed as a great delicacy. 
In March, a particular species ої ants leave the larval 
stage but are too delicate to move treely When a 
woman gathers a nest teeming with such young and 
delicate ants, she keeps it in her large scallopshaped 
winnowing basket. Then she shakes the basket so 
skilfully that the ants gather ıo ‘ts aee, whie sand 
and other dirty materials bounce off the winnowing 
basket, Then she places pieces of glowing charcoal on 
the heap of ants. She wants to roast the ants in the 
heat of the glowing charcoal but takes sufficient care 
not to burn the basket. So, with skill and wonderful 
manipulation she throws repeatedly the whole mass 
of ants and glowing charcoal into air. When the ants 
are properly roasted. she deftly alters the manner ot 
shaking the basket. Ashes are thrown off the edge of 
the basket and the roasted ants are gathered in its 
heel, The roasted ants are then ground and reduced 
to 2 paste. This recipe is known as ‘Shoshone “апіе- 
pasto." 





BASTAR CHUTNEY 


"The Murias of Bastar district in Madhya Pradesh 
are crazy about a “Chutney” prepared by squeezing 
roasted ants. Young boys roam about in the forest in 


search of ants’ nests When a big nest is discovered 
high up on the branches of a tree, a boy’ brings town 
the nest. Children make leaf-cups and fill these with 
ants and larvae collected from the nest and these 
are immediately tied up. These tied up leat cups 
containing the ants and the larvae are roasted im 
direct fire. Where these are properly roasted. he 
little bundles are removed from the fire, opened : d 
the roasted insect bodies are squeezed into a pase. - 
It is then mixed with salt and chillies and the season- 
ed paste is again baked in the fire for a few minutes. 
Thus, a “Chutney” with hot pungent taste is pre- 
pared which is enjoyed with liquor. 


GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET DRIVES 


Shoshons carry on great grasshopper and cricket 
drives. They dig long and broad ditches and cover 
them with dried grass. Men, women and children drive 
slowly grass-hoppers and Crickets to the ditches in 
great masses. When ditches teem with countless in- 
sects, the grass bed is fired and these are half-roasted. 
The half-roasted insects are collected іп baskets, 
dried and ground into a fine flour. Large cakes, about 
two inches thick and ten inches in diameter, are 
made from the flour and baked which provide a 
feast of plenty. 


MOTHS AND LOCUSTS | 


In New South Wales, during a particular season, 
a kind of moth, known as “Bugongmoth”, collect on 
the surface of granite rocks in millions. These moths 
setve as an important item in the food of the tocal 
tribes. Aborigines have such a great liking for the 
insects that they assemble from, very distant places 
to collect: them from rock surfaces of particular re- 
gions. . : ` 


1 


To procure the insects, aborigines light fires 
underneath these rocks about which they swarm and 
suffocate them with smoke. When the moths fall down, 
they are collected in bushels, When enough has been 
collected, a circular space is cleared upon the ground, 
and on it a fire is lighted and kept burning unti] the 
ground is sufficiently heated. Then the ashes are 
cleared away, and the moths are placed on the hot 
ground and stirred about, till the wings go. The half- 
roasted bodies of the moths are then winnowed to 
separate the dust and Wings Mixed with the bodies. 
They are now ready to be served. Sometimes the 
half-roasted bodies are placed in a vessel and are 
pounded а piece of wood into masses or cakes re- 
sembling lumps, of fat. These cakes are frequently 
smoked, otherwise they would not keep more than & 
week. The roasted insects taste like sweetnuts but 
the effects for the first few days are npt very 
pleasant, However insect eaters get fat on them. 


In Hither-Asia and Arabia the desert people were 
sometimes called “locust eaters”, For collecting locusts 
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they produced smokes which blinded the insects and 

. then these fell in great numbers, These were then 
gathered, pounded with salt, made into cakes and 
roasted. 


DRAGON FLIES 


Certain sections of the inhabitants of the Island 
of Bali catch dragon flies in а most amusing way. 
Boys and girls with wavering long poles, ends of 
which are smeared with a gummy sap, wonder about 
in rice fields where dragon flies are found in' plenty. 
A pole carrier holds his stick about the place where 
a fly stands. The fly at once flies to the sticky end and 
is caught in a trap. In this curious way the flies are 
caught and fried in cocoanut oil with spices and 
vegetables. 


In certain seasons of the year large winged insects 
are found in the lakes of Northern and Central 
Africa. Often these accumulate many inches deep on 
the shores. The insects are collected, dried, preserv- 
ed and used for preparing pudding which is relished 
by the local tribes. 


SUCCULENT GRUBS 


Desert tribes of Australia, like the Wongapitcha, 
feed on green caterpillars when caterpillars fatten 
themselves by eating fresh green tender leaves. The 
caterpillars are thrown in hot ashes, where their 
bodies expand and straighten due to the heat, These 
are then picked up and eaten with gusto. 

The tribal people in different parts of Australia 
feel a special attraction for larvae of certain kinds of 
moth. Some of these larvae live in the roots of cer- 
tain species of acacia and others bore into eucalyptus 
irees. The larvae of the roots are located by ramming 
a stick into the ground under the root of the shrub 
and testing its resistance to leverage. The root readily 
snaps if there is an abode of larvae. The digger soon 
finds out the larvae by digging the earth with the 
stick and his hands. 


By detecting small holes in the barks of trees 
with their keen eyes, the aborigines can locate the 
abodes of the tree grubs. The larvae live in the butt 
or in any of the larger branches of a tree. Hence 
sometimes grubpickers have to climb up a tree with 
astonishing skill. But very often instead of climbing 
up а tree they prefer to light up a fire at the base of 
it. When they find that the bulk of the trunk has 
been consumed by the fire they fell the giant tree and 
search for the holes which indicate where the abodes 
of the grubs remain concealed. The grubs are extrac- 
ted from the hiding places by. means of a light hook- 
ed stick. A larvae is penetrated by the hooked stick 
and when it is withdrawn the grub comes along with 
it. The grubs are roasted in ashes. 


The Murias of Bastar district relish Very much a 
kind of big larvae which they collect from bushes of 
young date-palm. The yellowish white larvae, each 
weighing about two ounces, are known as “Chind 
Kera” because they are collected from “Chind” trees 
(date-palm). The juicy larvae are fried in their own 
fat in hot pans. 

Larvae of different species of bees are eaten with 
delight by many of the aboriginal tribes of Australia, 
Africa and Asia. 


HONEYANTS 


We, of course, do not eat insects but ransack 
beehives for honey. Triba! people in the neighbour- 
hood of the MacDonald Ranges and the Musgrave 
Ranges of Australia ransaek nests of certain kinds of 
ants for honey. They do not collect honey from the 
nest but from the ant itself. These remarkable m- 
` sects live underground and are eagerly looked for by 
the local tribes. After the entrance to a nest has been 
located, a woman goes on digging down the course of 


the hole. The honey ant is modified worker which 
has been overfed by other ordinary workers. 'The 
abdomen of the honey-ant swells to the size of a 
medium size marble because of the sparking honey 
stored within, and because of the load of honey the 
honey-ant is scarcely able to move from the place 
where it lies, The woman collects a number of such 
ants in her basket and returns to her camp. When 
somebody wishes to taste some honey, he picks up 
such an ant, places its abdomen between his lips and 
squeezes the contents of the abdomen into his mouth. 
Aboriginal tribes in certain parts of Australia eat 

a kind of insect secretion which they cal] “агар”, It 
is yellowish or white in appearanee, very sweet and: 
look like small shells. In summer “larap” is abundant- 
ly available on the leaves of some kinds of trees, 


NUTRITIOUS AND PALATABLE 


Many of us may not consider insects to be food 
for man. They may think that insects, whether 
roasted or fried, can never be palatable—man has 
eaten or eats insects simply because searcity of nor- 
mal food has compelled him to do so. 

But those who have tried insects testify that 
most of the edible inse¢ts are palatable. A certain 
scientist ate some roasted grass-hoppers and locusts 
and declared that these tasted like prawns, Besides, 
most of the insects consumed by man are rich sources 
of some of the vitamins and protein, A handfu] of 
locusts can provide enough vitamin A to meet a man's 
daily requirement. Six or seven cockroaches can meet 
the daily vitamins B1 and B2 need of a man. Many 
of the grubs and red ants are rich in some of the 
vitamins of B group. Like other anima! foods insects 
are good sources of high quality protein. 

Indeed it is difficult to give sound reasons why 
we like to eat fish, prawns and crabs and disdain to 
eat equally clean, palatable and nutritious insects. 


A PEEP INTO THE SEAS — 
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sulphur and a recent experiment іп the U, S. A. to 
extract sulphur from the bottom of the sea has 
proved highly successful. Located seven miles from 
shore in the Gulf of Mexico, there is a man-made 
island which is in reality a mine for extracting sul- 
phur from below the ocean floor. The mine is the 
largest of its type in the world. 

Sulphur is extracted from below the ocean floor 
by pumping hot water into the mineral-bearing strata 
half a mile below the surface. The water is heated to 
well over 300 degrees by steam supplied from a 
series of turbines specially made by Worthington 
Corporatior (U.S.A.) The hot water, about 5,000,000 
gallons a day, melts the sulphur. Compressed air 
forces ihe molten sulphur back up to the surface and 
it is pumped to land. As Shri T. C. Jayaram of 
Madras has reported, large quantities of sulphur are 
made this way. 


FREEDOM FROM MINES 


In his 7th P. C. Ray Memorial Lecture delivered 
on August 2, 1954, in Calcutta, Prof. P. Ray has 
rightly urged us to pause and ponder over this 'dilute 
abundance’ around us amidst the roaring blues. It is 
high time we developed ways and means for achieving 
‘freedom from mines’. With the rapid growth of indus- 
trialisation all over the world in different spheres, 
our mineral mines are liable to get exhausted in the 
near future. The oceans or the seas offer immense 
potentialities in this direction and the sources are 
inexhavstible through the bornties of Nature. Let 
us now take a turn and have a peep into the seas! 








CITY PLANNING — 
IN WEST BENGAL 


By A. N. KERR, Architect & Engineer 


ERHAPS the most important 
thing in post-war Лаппіпр is tc 
remember that our :ask s not the 
simple one of rebuilding demo- 
lished houses and ruined cities. 
If only the materia) snel) : our 
society needed repair, -uy designs 
might have ‘ollowed patterns. 
^" But in fact our task ‘» ‘а far 
it is that ot replacing an outworn 
civilisation. The question is not ‘ow much the 
Super-structure should be replaced, but how much 
the foundations can be used for the new set of 
purposes for a radically different mode >of life. 


In a city there are many of the ast «ructures 
which are still serviceable, and some of ‘hem ‘ruly 
venerable. But most of these buildings о longer 
correspond to the needs and possibilities f human 
life. We must, therefore, plan our cities of tu-day 
in a more rational way, if we are to have enough 
Space to live in and produce the proper пеапз of 
living. But to-day our mechanical organisation of 





life has resulted in ап increasingly  "urposeless . 


society in which the parts are neatly .rticulated and 
ordered, while the whole made е sense tc thr 
common man in terms of satisfaction nd fulfilment. 
A great part of our materia] shell was .onfused, in- 
efficient, depressing and worse still empty. To-day 
words like rebuilding and reconstruction betray a 
failure to recognise the extent and depth of the 
change that lies before us. For the human drama 
on which the curtain rose four or five hundred 
years ago is now in its catastrophic fifth act, and 
the scenery and stage equipment for the drama 
will soon be as useless for the new story as the 
typical characters who are now, with а fina 
floutish of trumpets, making their exits. One may 
say that in the present crisis nothing was real 
enough to fight for in the more eivilised countries 
because nothing was significant enough to live 
for. It was only the countries that had recast the 
old drama, the drama of racia! superiority and world 
conquest, that had the energy to spell destruction. 
This is a matter that bears heavily on every plant for 
improvement. ie 


MIGHT AND LUXURY 


The great capital cities of the last three 
hundred years, in which military might end roeial 
luxury were massed, can no longer be ihe ultimate 
expression of human desire. In the universal pro- 
ducts of our mechanical civilisation like ice radio, 
the telephone, and the cinema, they share their 
proudest achievements with the meanest village. 
Their very size, moreover, has reduced the oppor- 
tunity of their inhabitants to participate in the 


pana of fashion and taste. Once, perhaps, the 
light and misery of these cities could be lusti- 
fied. They were symbols of enterprise. they 
were monuments to mechanical ingenuity *« v'ich 
the age rejoiced: they were, at the 'owest, . source 
of vast profits to ground landlords ‘eculative, 
builders, industrial entrepreneurs. And hecause of 
them small groups or classes gained, суеп if the 
general good was ruthlessly sacrificed and ae ^^tire 
environment fouled. 


But even these narrow private. gain are no 
longer іп prospect. Private enterprise, stil) aopping 
for past gains, prevents the centres of our cities 
from being adequately rebuilt, and as a result, those 
who wish better conditions find a :emporary  .lief 
if not effective permanent solution, on ne  utskirts. 
Where the automobile has been most freely used, 
the disorganisation and disruption of жт “ban 
centres is most marked. Calcutta, the 'reation of 
this new machine, is also its most ^nspicuous 
victim, But more or less the tendency o æ— 
dispersion is world-wide. In a hundred futile ways 
people seek individual solution of ‘heir -ocia),prob- 
lems, • and so ultimately create a second social 
problem. : 


The rear migration to suburban cottages, to 
week-end huts, and to rura] estates, was a recogni- 
tion of the fact that our typical urban .nviornments 
no longer offer the possibility of a significant or 
healthy life. Something. more genial to the uman 
sou! is desired. . Contact with the soil, the tiscinline 
of manual labour. more intimate companionship with 
one’s fellows, the aesthetic joys of sunrise and 
sunset, of passing clouds and the ising 'uoon, and 
the search for these fundamenta] qualities made 
many people temporarily forget that social nter- 
course and social co-operation are no ‘ess ‘mporvant. 
Biologically the rural scene is more ^dequate, but 
the invasions and perversions of a dying ‹ vilisation 
contaminate even the countryside.  1oadside Jums 
are — of the social insufficiency of mere 
escapism.  . 


ACE OF STABILISATION 


The world cxisis that has now lasted for the lite- 
time of an sates reges indicates that a radical 
shift in the on of social movement ^as taken 
place. An age of expansion is giving way *o an age 
of stabilisation. So far this change has been. blind 
and blundering one, because the :nderlying uses 

ve been neglected, and because, furthermore the 

terest and attitudes that were formed by a tradi- 
tion of expansion prevented us from interpreting 
the facts that lay open before us, 

This is not to say that, the pressure „or the 
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present crisis would. not have been altered by 
intelligent intervention. Without а ` deliberate 
exploitation of the forces of evil by men whose con- 
tempt for the human values is truly patholegical, 
the crisis would not so soon have reached the catas- 
trophic dimensions of the present disorder or pro- 
duced such unbearable agonies. To-day, a rational 
economy will welcome substantial technological 
improvements. And in our own lifetime this whole 
process has come to an end, or very rapidly 
approaches an end, 


To-day our problem is not to add to the exist- 
ing land areas but to make better use of them, by 
systematically applying our new-found geological, 
climatic, biological and social knowledge to the 
better ordering of man’s estate, and by utilising art 
and political imagination to create permanent cuar- 
ters which will be favourable to a new set of 
purposes and a new myth. The »eriod of land 
expansion has come to an end, and the hopes derived 
—— are no longer capable of sustaining cur fresh 
efforts. 


BALANCED POPULATION 


During the nineteenth century, the greatest 
achievement in mass production was the mass pro- 
duction of human beings, Every new child was a 
consumer and the basis for an expanding economy 
lay in this seemingly illimitable demand. On the 
prospect of continued population increase, cities 
expanded, urban land values rose, and each turther 
expansion was solidified in the ‘inancial structure 
itself. While this pressure continued, a temporary 
miscalculation which caused an over-production or 
Gver-capitalisation would eventually be rectified by 
population increase. 


Therefore, the end of the period of land expan- 
sion must be accepted. The balancing of local 
resources is a complimentary process to the 
establishment of a balanced world economy and the 
two go hand in hand. 


The end of the period of mechanical ard indus- 
trial expansion must likewise be accepted, It is the 
condition for distributing wealth more justly and 
for achieving a more varied and interesting and 
purposeful life. But if the irrational increase in 
population as pretext for stealing a neighbour's 
territory or enslaving his people must be combated, 
a more orderly and socially valid -tabilisation <° the 
population must be undertaken, so chat the possi- 
bilities of parenthood and family life should not be 
divorced from the normal expectation of life for any 
group or region. 


But many plans that seemed like mere escapist 
dreams in the nineteenth century have come con- 
ditions for survival in our own age. It is only the 
attempt to live within the outworn shell of the past 
that condemns us to frustration, to sterility, o a 
savage barbarism. If we ask ourselves how to 
rebuild our metropolitan areas and keep cur machines 
running, with or without the aid of machines, in or 
outside of our urban areas, we shall enable ^urselves 
better to understand the conditions for urban and 
regional development that open before us. 


CITY PLANNING 


City planning as has existed during the tast 
generation has started mainly from ertain narrow 
physical, technical and economic -ssumptions, The 
planner studied the site, made a canvas .f indus- 
trial needs, measured the flow of traffic, and laid out 
plans for future roads? future water ains or future 
sewage disposals. One would have ttought from 


the bulk of city: plans, whether  :heoretical essays 
like Le Corbusier's or practical expedients like that 
of the local municipal engineer, that ^ity life existed 
for the purpose of multiplying the mechanical 1aeans 
of existence. Even plans that stressed the ideas of 


- relationship confined themselves, as a rule, to the 


physical terms of relationship roads, highways 
avenues, terminals, airports, shopping centres, 
factories and districts. 


In most countries housing and city plagning have 
been treated as separate departments cf human 
effort yet even housing has taken its place within 
the same general framework. Most of the improve- 
ments in housing have been conceived in a purely 
mechanical fashion, in terms of -xperiments with 
materials and methods of building, of quantitative 
increase in equipment and of reducing costs so as to 
make housing economically more .vailable to lower 
income groups. 


The technical and economic studies that have 
engrossed city planners to the .xclusion of every 
other element in life, must i» ine -oming ^ra take 
second place to primary studies of the  .eeds of 
persons and groups. Problems of -расе. separation, 
of industrial and domestic life, or e aumber of 
houses per acre, cannot be settled intelligently until 
more fundamental problems are answered. 


The different races, different ations, different 
behaviours, different temperaments and occupations, 
all have many minor differences in their needs. But 
there is also in every age a common deal of per- 
sonality which represents the goal of living towards 
which everyone is more or less set. To the extent 
that an individual shares this personality, > is in 
harmony with his fellows and :apable of making 
the fullest use of their common culture. The ideal 
of personality must be organically eonnected with 
the needs of the historic moment in which it lives. 


The task for our age is to decentralise power ia 
all. its manifestations and to build up balanced 
personalities capable of utilising all our irimense 
resources of energy, knowledge, and ‘ealth without 
being demoralised by them. We must create condi- 
tions of living in which the life of a parent will be 
as momentous and as full of interest and as valid as 
in any other sphere of activity—a life with its wn 
centre of gravity. We must offer more physical 
outlets, not merely through aimless “lay, «ut some 
real work of skill like the work of a -ardener, 
smith, carpenter or weaver. In a well-balanced life, 
they are ways of guarding against a breakdown. 
All -these needs must be expressed in our dc igns 
and embodied in our structures. 


To-day the planners have not fully lived un to 
their vision on certain matters. 'ndeed, the super- 
structure they have erected denies their fundamental 
convictions. The big cities of the world cannot 
perhaps claim to be the most beautiful, ne most 
efficient, or even the most dignified. London, for 
instance. But still it is surely the most loveable city 
and the men and women of London have made it so, 

The planners, therefore, should understand that 
a city is not purely a physical structure. They should 
see that the city is an historic organisation, al.ost 
an organism rich in tradition, full of memories, 
guided by processes that are sometimes too obscene tc 
be rationally analysed or too subtle to be arbitrarily 
guided, instead of flouting such iraditions ^s Le 
Corbusier proposed to do in his ruthless geometric 
reconstruction of Paris. 


CITY DISPERSAL 


To-day planners of our country are correct ir 
thinking that the time for urban stabilisation ha: 
finally come. But they are wrong in thinking thai 





their plan for retaining the existing population of 
each city will aid the stabilisation. It would rather 
continue to have dire results upon the whole popu- 
lation structure of India. And for this reason the 
disperal of* the city is essential. People are so 
'enamoured of the devices of rapid transportation 
that they would retain the centre of the cities only 
as a meeting place for day to day business while 
every other function would be dispersed over the 
wide landscape which is more or less true for 
London. Conceived on these lines, “dispersal” is 
only another megalopolitan attempt to simplify the 
problem of life in cities by iransiating every 
element into purely physical or technological terms. 


It is sure that at a certain Stage in every 
civilisation's development, the process cf expansion 
and conquest ignores vita] interests of man. Then 
his moral and political discipline become inadequate 
to control the forces that are out to destroy human 
values. This failure leads in time to social dis- 
integration, and it engenderg a reliance upon pallia- 
tives which only further hasten the decay, 


Therefore the uncontrolled growth of big cities 
is as much a hostile process as the uncontrolled 
destruction of totalitarian warfare, They are both 
symptoms of a deeper disorder, 


Under present circumstances, the greater the 
percentage of city-dwellers the surer is its bioiogical 
loom. Modern and scientific town planning із 
aecessary in our age. I may mention here that 
London's housing is a feature that makes it ‘^ 
lifferent from Berlin, Paris, Rome or Vienna, a 
Tadition deeply responsible for its essential human 
tharacter. And it is a fact that London is an “open” 
"ty. A city wealthy in open Spaces and small 
1ouses, acres of parks, miles of modest houses, 
itandardised, often cramped, unfortunately not 
eldom sordid, but nevertheless, built on a human 
cale, with just enough back-yard space to make 
he care of little children pleasanter and easier, 


METROPOLITAN CALCUTTA 


Now for Calcutta, the biggest city m India, a 
Tetropolitan scheme is being formulated in West 
engal. The West Bengal Government's scheme for 
оттоп water and sewage board and all-round 
evelopment of Greater Calcutta area is likely to be 
f much bigger dimensions than it was originally 
fought of. For this purpose about a year ago, the 
Vorld Health Organisation had submitted a report 
o the Government for preparing a Master Plan for 
nprovement of water supply, drainage and, sewerage 
* the Greater Calcutta area as well as the riparian 
lunicipalities on both sides of the river Hooghly. 
he West Bengal Development Corporation “аз also 
repared a plan for the establishment of a town- 
ір near Calcutta. Besides the above certain other 
themes for the betterment of Calcutta, such as the 
um clearance scheme, a scheme for communications 
ı and around Calcutta, housing scheme etc., have 
E rem under active consideration of the Govern- 
ent, 


In view of the fact, however, that the problems 
cing greater Calcutta and its hinterland, : multi- 
rious and complicated as they are, are never the 
ss inter-linked, it was felt that „п integrated 
aster Plan for the comprehensive development of 
ieutta and its hinterland should “е prepared. In 
der to cover a much wider area, the State Govern- 
ent has approached the Union Defence Ministry 
г ап aerial survey of about 1,300 Square miles. 
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The Government also referred the matter to the 
Ford MEME al their advice. In accordance 
with their suggestion now the Government hog 
decided to establish the Calcutta Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Organisation directly under the Chief Minister 
of the State with a Secretary in charge and with an 
adequate staff for preparation of the Master lan, 
In “order to prepare this Master Plan of the great 
city and its execution, the Ford Foundation has 
agreed to lend the services of a number of 
technical experts. They have also offered to con- 
— to the cost of preparation of the Master 
an. 


For this purpose-Mr. Edward G. Echeverria, the 
American Architect has taken up the work of pre- 
paring the Metropolitan Plan for Greater ‘aleutta. 
Aecordingly he requested the Government, їо make 
available to him the services of the Head of the De- 
partment of Geography, Calcutta University, for the 
preparation of the Master Plan. 


The problem of Calcutta is complicated no doubt, 
and now the t has come for the Government of 
West Bengal and also the Metropolitan Board to 
rebuild this city in a planned way and make it love- 
able and beautiful. The men and women of this city 
should help the Government and also the Metropolitan 
Board in all respects leaving aside consideration of 
caste, creed, nationality and provincialism or any 
other ism. This city is no less important than London, 
Tokyo, New York and Paris. This city сап definitely 
claim to be the gateway of the East and the West. 


In conclusion my humble suggestion te the Gov- 
ernment of West Bengal and to the Metropolitan 
Board is that the condition for replanning Greater 
Calcutta with 2.5 million population ^n the city and 
2.9 million in neighbouring municipalities and with 
an increased 29 p.c. urban population within a span 
of 10 years, should be considered on the basis of the 
following : (a) a national population policy, looking 
to its stabilisation, if not its 'nerease, instead of 
permitting the threatened decrease, (b) a policy of 
urban land nationalisation which will liquidate the 
present structure of urban values and permit large 
Scale reconstruction to be economically carried on, 
in a fashion favourable to balanced family life and 
balanced communal life relationships ; (c) a national 
poliey of industrial de-centralisation ; (d) a policy 
Which will progressively disperse more nopulation out 
of Calcutta proper and other large centres: (e) 
regional administration units that will undertake the 
task of resettlement and building outside thc existing 
municipality and will co-ordinate the work of the 
municipalities themselves, 


This Master Planning should be n a two-fold 
process ; on one side, it should be national in scope 
and rest upon the formulation of national policies, 
while on the other it should be regional and local. 
Ideally the two should converge towards a common 
point, 

To build and plan intelligently to-day is to lay 
the foundation for new civilisations. The working 
out of the change will be a long process; not done 
in a day, not perhaps in a century. But the first 
steps towards reconstruction, to be effective, must 
point clearly to that end, 


My personal appeal to the Government of ‘West 
Bengal and to the Metropolitan Planning Board and 
also to the American Architect, to hom the whole 
Work is being entrusted, is that they should consitler 
all the possible aspects as indicated in this article at 
the time of preparing the Master Plan for Greater 
Calentta, the city of all the «peoples of this. little 
world, 
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Nona started to speak, made a gasping sound, then 
Stopped, bit her lip. 

"Stay where you are", Jim told them. А 

“Drop it" Shadduck said. “Drop it. or ГЇЇ take 1% 
&way from you." 

He stepped forward in that crouch. Jim breathed 
deeply, knowing he was going to kill a man. He pull- 
ed the trigger. Fear gushed through him like icy 
water. The hammer clicked on an empty chamber, He 


pressed again. six more times. The gun was empty. · 


Shadduck knocked the gun trom his numbed fist. 
“Hell, Norris. By now you ought to know I’m too 


smart for you." 


Jim heard Marge crying softly, Shadduck laugh- 
ing. 


Caluci said, "You're smart, Grym." 


“Its angles", Shadduck said. "You got to figure 
all the angles." 


Jim was too numbed to move. — 
"Let's get. going", Caluci said. 


Shadduck glanced; at his | wateh, nodded. He 
jerked his head: toward Jim.;and. Marge, МАП right, In 
the kitchen. Let's take a last-check оп that deep 
freeze." ' 


Jjm held Marge close, They followed Caluci 
through the swinging door. Shadduck stalked after 
them. Nona retrieved her bottle. It was the last one 
in the. kitchen. , я ; 


"Listen to it purr”, Shadduck said. 
“It’s purring”, Caluci said. "So let's get out ot 
here." * 


Jim trled to manoeuvre Marge toward the garage 
door. Shadduck laughed. “You couldn't get her out of 
here, Norris. If you could, she couldn't get away Yell 
if you want. If neighbours come, l'l) tel] them Rug- 
ged party. My kind throw rugged parties—going away 
parties.” tf 


Marge whispered. “Jim, what’s in that freezer ?” 

Caluci laughed. 

Shadduck said, "Going to be crowded. in there, 
baby. But you ain't going to mind." | 


Marge stared at him. It took seconds for the геа- 
lization of what he meant to get through her mind, 
‘Suddenly she screamed. ) 


The sound ої it went through Jim, leaving him 
weak. 


Shadduck cursed, lunging at-her. “All right, baby 
that rips it.” He tossed the keys to Caluci. “Open that 
chest,” 


Jim stared at the deep freeze. Thoughts raced 
through his mind. The way Nona walked into his 
shop; wearing yellow shorts. The way Marge had been 
jealous. The way he had replaced the condenser and 
sealed the inner seam break. All of it tied up with 
that deep freezer. * 


He wanted to laugh. The freezer had started it, 
and the freezer was going to be the answer to the 


` whole problem. The deep freezer alone could solve all 


this trouble. The ànswer had been there all the time 
and he had not knows it. E 


He glanced at Shadduck, the strong man, smart, 
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cunning, unbeatable. But Shadduck did have a weak- 
ness. One weakness. The deep freeze, 


That deep freeze had to keep running. Shadduck 
gambled his life and two hundred thousand dollars on 
that deep freeze’ working long enough to allow him 
to get beyond the reach of the law. 


That deep freeze was Shadduck's strength and 
weakness And Jim Norris had the combination, the 
winning combination. No matter what happened to 
him, they could not get away with it. They were not 
even going to hurt- Marge—because ‘when he got 
through with them, there would not. be time. 


There would not even be, time to run, 

He inched around the freezer, His leg brushed his 
service kit. He glanced down, selecting the longest 
screwdriver, mentally placing it, What happened now, 
had to happen іп а hurry. 


Caluci inserted the key in the padlock, Nona 


watched, and the illness in her face was the kind that 


came from the soul, : 


Jim knelt, reaching for that screwdriver. 

He heard Shadduck gasp. His head jerked up. 
Shadduck was fighting his gun from his holster. In 
that flash of time, Jim saw Shadduck had read his 
thoughts- again. Shadduck knew what Jim was going 
to do. 


Jim's hand closed on the screwdriver handle, He 
threw himself behind the deepfreeze, falling between 
it and the wall. He was moving when Shadduck fired. 
The bullet'struck him and Jim felt it burning and 
exploding. Pain smashed him to atoms ‘and he felt 
the atoms flying apart. 


He stumbled to his knees, crawling around thai 
freezer. 


Shadduck growled insanely, fighting to get at піт 
across that huge chest. For a second Jim blacked out 


He swam back to consciousness. His weakening 
fingers gripped the motor housing. He knew Shadduck 
was lunging over the top of the deep freeze, but 1! 
did not matter. Shadduck was too late. 


Jim drove the screwdriver through the metal lat- 
ticework. He slashed back and forth at the wiring 
ripping at it, tearing it. Suddenly there was àn explo 
sion that meant the house fuse had blown and thi 
motor went with it. There was a smell of burnin; 
wires from the deep freeze motor, a sudden flare о 
smoke. 


That was all Jim remembered, 


When he opened his eyes and looked around, hi 
was in a room that was frosting white. There was th 
order of disinfectant, but that was better than th 
smell of death that had been in his nostrils. 

Marge sat close beside his hospital bed. “Gosh’ 
he said; “I love you.” 


The cops were there. They tried to tell Jim abou 
it. The way Pat had recognized Caluci and had look 
ed him up in the files, and the FBI swarmed in. The 
had arrived just as the freezer exploded. Pat О”Гоо! 
smiled. “They acted like punks after you blew u 
their deep freeze. Lost their heads. All that sma 
thinking and they lost their hends." 


Jim nodded, wishing the ^ops would go away H 
had Marge, and everything was all right again, an 
that was all he wanted. 
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ET me start, Gentle Reader, with 
a confession. I am a fat man. 
According to Professor A, I am 
all paunch, and no professor; all 
bulge, and no brains; all tummy, 
and no thoughts. Professor B is 
of the opinion that I am nothing 
but a barrel of adipose tissue. 
Professor C would have the 
world believe that I am, purely and simply, a slug- 
gish and stupid system of fat-rolls, These three 
learned gentlemen are not on good terms with one 
another. Indeed, they are for ever thirsting after one 
another’s blood, But through some freak of Fortune, 
they have come to be united in their condemnation of 
my corporation. 





. "Keep that bulge down, or you'll soon have 
diabetes,” Professor A warned me last Thursday. 


"Deflate that balloon, or you’ll soon have a 
nervous-breakdown," Professor B barked at me last 
Friday. 


! *Squash that swelling sphere, or you'll soon be 
э dead man", Professor C snorted at me last 
Saturday. 


Well, well, well. I had better unburden myself 
here. I'd rather have diabetes, nervous-breakdown, 
and premature demise together for ту companions 
than any one of those three Lamps in the Temple of 
Knowledge. Aren't they wrong as well as wrong- 
headed? 


Forgive me the alliteration, but a progressive 
‘paunch is doubtless a development to be devoutly 
desired, It is a performance to be proud of. What is 
this nonsense I hear about keeping down the blessed 
bulge? It is only when a man has abdicated human 
reason, that he starts gabbling about the abdication 
of the human rondure. What is human experience ? 
It is even this, Human convexity commands respect 


BLESSED I$ 
THE BULGE 
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and reverence even as human concavity provokes 
ridicule and raillery, A summit rather than a sink, 
a pinnacle rather than a pit, is the ideal of human- 
kind. You always struggle for a rise, never for a fall. 
“Ripeness is all,” says Shakespeare, 


And, therefore, I shall not make the slightest. 
attempt to bash in my bulge. Let the equatorial 
expenses of my anatomy rise ever so riotously. Let 
my circumference expand ever so defiantly, It will 
ali be to the good. Did I hear you mumble something 
in connection with ту heart, my dear sir? Well, sir, 
better a stout paunch than a craven heart, A heart is 
no heart if it flutters at fullness, 


LEAN, HUNGRY AND DANGEROUS 


Have a good look at the man without a waist- 
line, the lean, lank, bony, skinny, scrawny, withered, 
wraith of a creature, the man who is just a 
Skeleton starveling. What does this man stand for? 
He stands for famine, hunger, starvation; the human 
body's unnatural dwindling away into an ignominious 
death. His tutelary deity is the threadbare scare- 
crow. There is no decency about his shape, form, and 
movements, and no dignity. He is all edges and 
corners and cavities, He can have only one kind of 
soul—cold and calculating. Our very eyes feel most 
painfully cut and pierced when they have to run over 
his spiky and knife-edged frame, His body digs into 
you, and his soul sins against you. Discontent is 
the badge of his tribe. He is the breeding-ground of 
envy, rivarly, ambition, cunning, trickery, intrigue, 
and treason, There is no humour and no bónhomie 
about him, no peace and good-will. His is not the 
big broad bright laughter; his is the furtive grin, 
the sulky leer. The wrongs of this world are c4ught 
by his points and lodged in his hollows. He harbours 
them, nurses them, pampers them, and dreams of 
avenging them one day. He*is a lone wolf _for ever 
lusting after the blood of the fold, He is bitterly at 
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THAT FAMOUS 





odds with the scheme of things, and his one aim 1s 
to shatter that scheme to splinters. Remember Shy- 
lock was a thin angular man. The extreme of such а 
man is a ghost—a dreadful nothing, What man will 
give up his substantial globularity for a weird 
vapour? Shakespeare had an unerring instinct for 
the truth in this matter, Germane to the issue is 
his Caesar's statement: 


Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as rest 


o'nights; 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 


He thinks too much: such men are 
dangerous, 


You see the point, don't you? Fat men make good 
friends. Well-fed, well-padded, and well-rested men 
only are to be trusted, Only such men are at peace 
with themselves, and only such men will be at peace 
with their fellow-beings. How can any man respect 
you, if he cannot respect his own tummy? Lean and 
hungry men are given to excessive thought, and 


. excessive thought is dangerous, It is bound to turn 


to treasons, strategems, and spoils, A hungry man 
із the root of a world-war, 


` EYEFUL AND. SOULFUL 


But enough. Gentle Reader, let us now meet the 
man who is well and truly blessed with a bountiful 
bulge. This man is a hail-fellow-well-met, a jocund 
‘gon of.rotundity. His girth is grand, and his globu- 
larity is gorgeous, He stands, heavily and firmly, 
for the first and foremost principle of all Creation, 
the principle of advance, increase, and fullness, He 
is both the consequence and the promise, the effect 
and the cause, of a happy plenty. Supreme satisfac- 
tion streams coplously ,out of his every pore. He 
runs his chubby palms slowly, softly, over his protu- 
berant middle, and his big lumpy face is wreathed 


in smiles. Engaged in this happy occupation, he 
seems to be caressing ‘the great globe itself’ and 
beaming at its Author. There is a wonder about his 
weight, and a dignity about his mass, and a divinity 
about his spirit which must be described as indes- 
cribable. You look at the man, and gasp, He is an 
eyeful and ps of a man, His substance soothes 
your sight. His ponderous sluggishness rests your 
so 


E 


This man is at peace with himself, the world, 
апд the Maker. Trouble he cannot start afoot be-. 
cause he can hardly start himself. He can lick and 
nurse no wrong. The wrongs of existence quickly 
slither down his smooth curvature. "They drop off 
him, and are broken to fragments, and are soon 
forgotten. He is so full of fat, there's no room left 
in him for any kind of jagged stuff. 


CREAT GIRTH, GREAT MIRTH 


There is a halo of bliss and benevolence round 
this man's head, The lean and hungry man cannot 
laugh; this bulky and generously fed man can laugh 
like a river in spate, He has a gigantic sense of 
humour. Great girth is synonymous with great 
mirth. He will go to the length of joining you in 
your laughter at his size and poundage. Doctor 
Samuel Johnson was a spectacularly fat man. He 
laughed often, and he laughed loudly, and Lis unin- 
hibited laughter has come thundering down to us. 
It’s immortal laughter. Where are all the thin men 
of his times? Cold and silent in their wormy beds. 
Johnson is still warm and bubbly. G. K, Chesterton 
was even fatter. Perhaps he was the fattest man in 
the England of his times. He, too, could rend the 
welkin with his stupendous laughter, Bernard Shaw 
was spectre-thin. “Looking at you, one would think 
there was a famine in England,” Chesterton gibed 
at him one day. The celebrated dramatist retorted, 
“Looking at you, one would think you were the 
cause of that famine." І beg to differ from Shaw. 
Fat men do not cause famines. They are themselves 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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AN wrests from his habitat by 
means of his technology the food 
stuff, the shelter, the clothing and 
the appliances he must have if he 
is to survive. It is a source of 
wonder how beautifully every tool, 
every item of equipment and every 
article of clothing represents an 
extension of the human body and 
it needs, and usually reveals a history of increasing 
adaptation and efficiency. A home illustrates this 
principle perhaps as well as any other Object of 
material culture. A home represents a haven and a 
refuge. A human home is really a unique achieve- 
ment. Its counterpart is widespread in the animal 
kingdom in the form of nests, hives, dens and other 
artificial structures. 





A home of any kind is a universal need. It 
provides man with necessary appliances and supplies, 
it surrounds him and his family with privacy and 
Specially it creates an atmosphere which contributes 
to his comfort and enables him to live in. 


The fundamental needs that a nome must fulfil 
are simple and universal A home must provide 
protection from the weather, from cold and snow in 
cold climates and from heat and rain in warmer 
zones. 


EVOLUTION OF HOME 


The precise evolution of a human home from its 
simplest form is difficult, if.not impossible to unravel. 
Some believe that the origin of a home goes back 
to the use of caves, and that the evolution of the 
masonry and stone structures arose out of the efforts 
of the cave-dwellers to close the openings of their 
shelters with walls. This seems more fancifu] than 
real. Others give a more probable reason. It seems 
most likely that a home went through multiple lines 
of development, according to circumstances rather 
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bee-hive type abode of the: zulus (africa). 


than .a single evolutionary sequence, This can oe 
noticed that at present almost every stage of com- 
plexity may be observed in the contemporary housing 
of mankind. Men live in caves even today as they 
did 50,000 years ago. A simplest home, a crude 
windbreak, now serves as the only shelter for the 
Ona people as it has done in all stages of human 
history. This multiplicity of home types found all 
over the globe leaves no doubt that the human home 
has had a complex history of development and adapta- 
tion. There» would 3 ре , however, different types 
developing in different directions from which hybrid 
forms would come into existence. Thus the stone 
structures of Neolithic times might have developed in 
imitations of rock-shelters or conica) roofed: buildings 
from one pole skin tent structures. Similarly homes 
on tree might have been a legacy of very early man 
considering the apes to have high nests on trees In 
Madhya Pradesh the rectangular home on tree ts a 
culture type of nest tradition or protection against 
wild animals. 


INVENTION AND ENVIRONMENT 


In studying the history of the development of 
home which later on merges practieally in structural 
engineering, we have to note first that the structure 
of any group of people is generally in a line with 
other ements of materia] culture. Thus invention 
plays an important part. Environment also is of vital 
importance—an ice home can be built only In the 
Arctic zone or grass thatching where simiiar zrass is 
available. Distribution also Dlays a great part for 
imitations of more and more durable structures. As 
far as possible, imitations would always brine about 
better structures. 


People of the Old Stone Age found shelter та 
natura! caves and rock grevices. Man's Earliest Home, 
the cave or natural rock shelter, has also been useé 














ice home of the eskimos. 


down to recent times by some people. Even today 
the Veddas of Ceylon retire to caves in the rainy 
season. 


rotection against wind by means of wind screens 
or temporary shelters would àlso be a primitive type. 
The Andamanese. and the Tiera-del-Feugians had 
only this crude sort of one-wall home. Near the tip 
of south America the simplest windbreak is used by 
Ona family from chilly and windy climate. Being 
nomadic, the Onas carry their windbreak home with 
them in their wanderings in search of food. Skins 
of guanaco, a relative of the Llama, after being 
seraped and smeared with grease and red ochre, are 
used in one of these windbreak homes. 


-The subsequent story of the development ot 
homes might be read perhaps in gradual] detachment 
of parts from an original one-structure home, as in 
the Bushmen's bee-hive home. In the deep Ituri 
forest of Africa, the Pygmy builds a small bee-hive 
home of broad leaves. Next there would be types in 
which the wall and the roof though distinguishable 
are firmly fixed together. In this way we may look 
upon the rectangular home type with a distinct 
plinth, four separate walls and two or four levels of 
"thatehes as the most possible developed home. 


DIVERSITY OF STYLES 


. Although, as we have seen, a home has come into 
existence to serve simple and universal] necessities, 
it has nevertheless acquired a vast and fascinating 
variety of forms, materials and constructions. There 
seem to be almost as many kinds of homes as there 
are ‘styles of clothing. An attempt has.been made 
here to indicate the main range of this diversity as 
exists among the primitives :— HTS 


(1) Windbreak—Sticks are set obliquely in a 
semi-circle and connected by the skins of 
animals, leaves and barks, as found among 
the Onas and the Veddas. It is roofless. 
Sometimes the lean-to type is temporarily 
constructed by the Andamanese and the 

Kadirs, 

(2) А conical type and a dome—In this type 
walls and roof cannot be distinguished. 
The representative form is found among the 
Laps, the Eskimos and the Kharias (of 
Chotanagpur). The bee-hive type is also 
included in it. The homes of the Zulus, 
the Hottentots, the Birhors (of Chotanag- 
pur) and the Koras of Midnapur belong to 
this type. 


(3) Cylindrical frame topped by a dome— 
Known as Mongol tent. The Mongols cover 
it with felt, the ,Siberians with reindeer 

. chin and the Shilluk with clay. 


(4) Rectangular form with flat roof—The 
Hopis build the flat-topped oblong home. 


(5) Rectangular form with a gable—In Oceania 
and Indonesia, this type is mostly prevalent. 
The Maoris of New Zealand have also this 
type. In India among the Chirus of Máni- 
pur and the Hos of Chotanagpur this type 
is found. 


Besides these, tree-homes are also in existence 


` , among the Garos of Assam and the Korwas of 


Madhya Pradesh. 


HUNTERS AND FARMERS 


A home forms an important element in the 
cultural life of man. The settlement pattern varies 
with environment and human activities. In every 
case both these factors are involved, the difference 
being in the matter of emphasis, On the whole 
patterns appear to be based on human activities with 
striking forms of the natural environment producing 
specialised variations. These are strikingly noticed 
among the groups of people who practise both 
hunting and farming together. 


A hunter cannot have a fixed home for his game 
as he must have to follow his game from one place 
to another, so also a herder is bound to wander with 
his stock.. Hence buffalo hunting South Siberian 
nomads live in tents, 1115 is also noticed among the 
Todas of Nilgiri Hills, who live in tents. The Kaoras 
of Bengal live under big trees. for rearing their pigs 
jn nearby fields. A tribe praetising both hunting and 
farming leads a double life. When the Omaha of 
Nebraska hunted buffaloes they lived in tents but 
they had fixed homes when they had to look after 
their maize in the fields. Seasonal arrangements are 
also common. Some of the fishing castes like the 
Malos of Bengal usually live in fixed homes through- 
out the year but during rains they move in boats 
for their catches. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


: Man has: shown а remarkable ingenuity in his 
usé of' natural materials tor making his home. Не 
has employed stone, coral, brick both sun-baked and 
fire-baked, clay, dung, logs, planks, branches, bambod, 
leaves, reeds, straws, grasses, skin, felt, mats and even 
ice. First of all geography: affects the materials for 
making a home. In Kashmir, Burma and in Norway 
wooden homes are made, in South Europe and Spain 
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rectangular type with two - sloped rooj 


(east bengal) . 
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HOMES ROUND-THE CHOBE - — 








eight-sloped roof (west bengal). 
the material is stone, but in Bengal clay, straw and 


bamboo splits are used. The southern Onas build 
homes, while the northern group has only windbreaks, 
because in the north there are no forest. The Egyp- 
tians are not superior to the Babylonians for their 
ample use of stone. materials. They have enough 
Stones in their possession while in Babylon they are 
rare so bricks are used by them. 


The second point for consideration under geogra- 
phical influence is the reasonable adaptation to 
climatic condition. One adjustment is against flood 
or damp ground. In Neolithic times we have 
evidences of lake dwellings. In modern Venice also 
we find such things. In East Bengal, homes are made 
on mounds of earth particularly in water-logged (bil) 
areas. In Chotanagpur no window is provided in the 
homes due to extreme heat. The Eskimos build their 
ice homes by a principle totally different from that 
of other dome-shaped dwellings seen throughout the 
globe. The Eskimos must travel light and are obliged 
to live at some seasons on floating ice, where other 


materials are not available. Their unique home give 
striking demonstrations of the proverb; “necessity 1s 
the mother of invention.” It can be built in an hour, 
and all the builder needs is a snow-knife, In England 
Villages have homes with slanting and steep roofs as 
protection against snowfall, 


In South India temples are near tanks associated 
with village homes. In Madras the higher castes and 
lower castes live in separate villages. In Bengal 
villages all castes live in one village put there are 
demarcation lines such as Brahmin Para, Jele Para, 
Tanti Para, ete, 


PATTERNS OF HOMES 


Environment influences the pattern of a home. 
A home is the result of complex geographical factors, 
water supply and other vital necessities of human life. 


The people of East Bengal build their homes by 
the sides of their agricultural lands. In the villages 
they have no good roads. There are pathways 
through the fields which link up one village with the 
other. This shows the structure of-a scattereg village 
pattern known as the "dispersed type", differing trom 





the West Bengal pattern which is a compact one. 
In West Bengal the main problém is the. shortage of 
agricultural land, which influences the pattern ot 
village. The people. here have to ıeave space for 
agriculture minimising the use оі land for their 
home. This leads to the development ot agglomerated 
pattern. of village. An example of agglomeration of 


village pattern can also be cited from the Naga hills. 


In Orissa the villages grow up in a linear. fasnion 
on both sídes of an open space more or less resembling 
an English village. Here the open space is utilised 
for the road. This is also found among the Hos of 
Kolhan and Seraikella. 


East Bengal villages are clustered round groves 
of trees and shrubs. which are lacking in different 
&reas of West Bengal. 


East Bengal villages are annually inundatea ^ So 
embankments are raised to protect the villages trom 
flood. In some cases homes are raised on bamboo 
poles during rains. In West Benga) dams and 
irrigation channels are made leading to compact 
types of home. 


In East Bengal they often raise their plinths high — 


above the ground in order to avoid damp. They use 
bamboo or reed framework sometimes covered with 
clay. They have corrugated tin roots and thatched 
slanting roofs in the two, four or eight slopes known 
locally as do-chala, char-chala or at-chala Some- 
times three or five sloped roofs are done known as 
te-chala or panch-chala in West Bengal a. home 18 
constructed оп а low piinth. They use clay mixed 
with husks of paddy for the walls. They have round 
thatehed roof for their homes. The homes are often 
two storied occasionally with four roofs &nown as 
char-chala. For the roofs they use tiles in some 
places (locally known as Khapra). 


Thus we find that the pattern of a home’ differs 
from place to place according to climatic conditions, 
economic backgrounds, aceupationa, and social and 
religious traditions. À 


A home, however humble, embodies and reflects 
so much of our history, our tradition and culture It 
speaks so eloquently of our joys and sorrows that we 
always agree to say, "There's no place like nome." 
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. THE AXE OF PARASURAM - 


(Continued from Page 52) 


` liquor to warm her throat and stuffed her mouth to 


bulging with betel-cones with a dash of strong jarda 
(a tobacco preparation) in them. The spittle turned 
her lips blood-red. When all these extravagant pre- 
parations were. over she rested her elbows on the 
cross-bar of the window overlooking the lane, leaned 
forward and stood still, waiting eagerly. 

‘The winter night outside was thick and heavy 
with the smoke issuing from an adjoining confec- 


. tionery and the piquant smel of fried panpar (a 


> 


special spiced preparation of pulses, kneaded into a 
paste and flattened into thin disks). Down below a 
small group of people were standing near the lamp- 


. post with their eyes riveted on her. 


It was dark, and she was muddled to boot. Still 


she had no difficulty in identifying the individuals. 


The dandyish eldest son of the Ghosal family was 


. puffing away at his cigarette vigorously. There was 


‘the cashier's son looking askew at her sheepishly 
from the corners of his eyes. He was waving а hand- 
'kerchief and signalling to her. A third fellow stagger- 


, ed up to.them on unsteady legs. He was pretty drunk. 


He ‘hollowed his hands in front of his eyes and stood 


` ‘gaping at her steadfastly for a while as through a 


telescope. 
‘Dhania gulped down a mouthful of the pungent 


spittle. Her ears flushed, and big beads of perspira- 
‚Чоп stood out on them. She straightened herself and 


"pushed away the Sari from over her bosom with an 


impatient hand. Then raising her arms she gripped 
the edge of the arch overhead and pressed her bust 


“hard on the bars, her breasts thrust in between them. 


“The people on the street were clean bowled 


over, The flashy feminine figure, in scant and dis- 
ordered clothes, flaming away at the window like an 
‘ enthralling multihued illusion, flabbergasted them. 


While below, two round fleshy thighs, ill-concealed 


‚ by their flimsy silk cover, looked picturesquely vague 


and beckoned to them irresistibly, above, her full 
breasts, like two blazing green orbs rendered for- 


ever stationary, were straining at their bonds. 


: An exuberant feeling of malicious triumph over- 
whelmed Dhania and made her. inwardly restless. 
Stil she stood immovable like a carved image in 
patient expectation. Today she was determined to 


wait till midnight—till day broke—nay, till the end 
of eternity, if she must—in fact, till she heard the 
` pat-tat-tat at the door to announce the glad arrival 
' of the first visitor of her nascent life lisping out her 
‚лате in maudlin ecstasy. 

` (Rendered into English by Phani Bhusan Maitro) 
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BLESSED IS THE BULGE — 


caused by an abundance of food. Famines are caused 
by men who cannot eat, and who are, therefore, out 
to prevent other people from eating. We often have 
the misfortune to come across the dark-souled dun- 
derhead who wants to maintain that man is not 
born to eat. We do not know what man is born for. 
But he certainly isn't born either to utter or to 
listen to such deplorable nonsense. Fact is, a child 
doesn't grow into a man unless he eats, and a man 
doesn’t remain.a man unless he eats. If a man. does 
not eat, he turns into a corpse. Eating may not be 
the ultimate aim of Man, but no aim can ever be 
achieved unless Man is there to achieve it, and there 
cannot be any Man unless Man eats. 


THE EXPANDING SPHERE 


Look at the fine fools of fiction. Here is Falstaff 
who ‘lards the lean earth.as he walks along’. He has 
more flesh than other men and therefore more 
frailty. And. we love the man. And here again is Mr. 
Pickwick. He is not only amazingly obese, he is 'an 
observer of human nature' and he ruminates on 'the 
strange mutability of human affairs’. The full-orbed 
man is slow to move against you and quick to forgive 
you. His god is the great laddoo-loving god 
Ganapati, the god of glorious girth. А 


Gentle Reader, you will perhaps mistake me for 
a grossly materialistic philosopher. I am nothing of 
the kind, On the contrary, I am talking on the nlane 
of transcendental spirituality. Follow me carefully. 
The authentic scientific universe of Einstein is a 
curved-spaced universe. This curved universe is ex- 
panding. Therefore, the man who is spherical, and who 
is for ever growing more and more spherical, is in 
unison with the universe. The ever ballooning bulge 
is one with the ever expanding curve space as surely 
as the ever sharpening angularity is in conflict with 
it. The inflating man is rising up to godhood as defi- 
nitely as the deflating man is falling from it. The 
fat man-is in tune with the Infinite; the thin men is 
out of tune with it. One of E. C. Bentley's clerihews 
runs: Я 


Sir Humphry Davy 
Abominated gravy. 
He lived in the odium 


Of having discovered Sodium. 
Well, I am sure the eminent scientist denied him- 
self the pleasures of the table to hold down his bulge 
and he very richly deserved to live in that particular 
sort of odium. Do not abominate gravy, Gentle 
Reader. Be proud of your bulge, Blessed, indeed, is ` 
the bulge. 
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By PARASHURAM CHATURVEDI! 


E meet with several forms of 
devotional pursuit while studying 
the available writings of Mirabai. 
The story goes that she went 
romantie about a lovely image of 
Krishna. She always tried to keep 
the image in her possession and 
worship it, considering it as an 
emblem of her Desired God. She 
is found as having lost herself in describing how 
her eyes got entangled in the “exceedingly crooked 
beauty" of Shri Krishna and how she came to 
Sacrifice herself at the comeliness of each of his 
limbs. It seems that she was overwhelmed by his 
unmatched beauty. Her attachment for his personal 
aspect was so profound that she knew no rest or 
peace and spent her whole life in remembering and 
meditating it. It is said that she always worshipped 
the said image with the sixteen traditional. forms 
ot worship and continued visiting holy places like 
Vrindaban in order to see the lovely images of Shri 
Krishna till she vanished in the image of Ranchhor 
at Dwarika. 


We find her always singing ‘Bhajanas’ and 
‘Kirtans’ of her desired God. She sings of his 
manifold ‘leelas’ (miracles) standing before his 
image and is induced to dance with tinkling bells 
on her feet, discarding all notions of social etiquette. 
She says she has been spared by the serpent of Time 
due to singing, night and day, the glories of her 
Lord. She dances to the accomnaniment of musical 





instruments such as the drum and the pakhwaja, 
and loses herself in this Kirtan. People begin to 
call her mad. This devotional pursuit of Mira becomes, 
at times, much too pronounced and tends to drift into 
popular gossip. This disconcerts the members of her 
household who begin to show a sort of hatred for . 
her, considering her conduct аз an outrage upon 
the traditional dignity of their high family. Mira is 
importuned by them over and over again to desist 
from her pursuits and is also tormented by them 
when she does not seem to yield. It appears from 
some of her verses that her husband tried to poison 
her when he found her immovable in her resolve. 


ONE WITH GOD 


The third aspect of Mira’s devotion seems to 
have been indicated by those of her verses which 
contain a reference to the 'Surati Shabda-yoga' of the 


Nirguna sect or the ‘Sant Mata’. She is seen as 
enjoying a peep out of the windows in the "Trikuti 
Mahal' and as lying in her cosy bed in the 'Sunna 
Mahal’ (Solitary Palace) engaged in ‘surat’ and also 
as awaiting her blessed hour with the remembering 
disc, ‘Sumiran Thal,’ on her hand. She speaks of her 
Lord’s bed as being situated in heaven. She listens 
to the ‘Anahad’ (unbeaten drum) within herself, 
seems to be setting out for the ‘country of the 
unapproachable’ and makes a mention of her ‘surat’, 
getting restless to become pne with her Degired God. 
She describes the path ta bee Peloved's Palace as 
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Uneven and strewn with rocks, and is seen ever 
advancing towards it by slow degrees, unmindful 
or the obstacles, The conjecture about the Nirguna 
` aspect of her devotion is confirmed when we find а 
clear allusion to Sant Raidas as her Guru. 


WHICH PARTICULAR SECT? 


. All the above three forms of devotion are found 
in the available writings of Mira. Yet a tradition 
has started of regarding Mira as the devotee of a 
particular sect by emphasising one of these forms. 
She has been variously called the adherent of the 
Ballabh, Chaitanya and Nirguna sect. The advocates 
of the first view hold that, besides the evidence to 
be found in her verses, their conjecture is strengthen- 
ed by some historical proofs for which they quote 
ihe famous two ‘Vartas’ (Tales) of that sect. 
According to the '252-Varta' Vitthal Nath had made 
а disciple of some Ajab Kunwar Bai, wife of a 
brother of Mira's husband. Likewise, according to 
the ‘84-Varta’, her priest Ramdas himself had been 
initiated into the Ballabh Sect, Besides, when the 
reputation of the temple of Shri Nath Jee was 
established in the dominions of Mewar, this whole 
country became a principal centre of that sect and 
Some image was taken from there to be the first 
desired God of Mirabai. But the authenticity of these 
two Varias is yet doubted to some degree and even 
granting the historical] veracity of the facts embodied 
in them, the few references as mentioned above 
cannot prove Mira to be.a follower of the Pusti 
Marg. The allusions to Govind Dube and Krishnadas 
occurring in the ‘84 Varta, on the contrary, go to 
Show that Mira’s relations with the Ballabhaites 
were.none too happy, to improve which efforts were 
made from time to time, 


INFLUENCE OF ROOP-SANATAN 


Those desirous of proving Mira to be the follower 
of the Chaitanya Sect are also found to talk like 
tnis. They contend that two Gauda  Vaishnayas 
named Shri Roop and Sanatan wielded immense 
influence in Vrindavan during Mira’s days, and that 
she had also met their nephew Jeeva Goswami. 
Tradition has it that Mira had visited his Maths on 
the occasion of her visit to Vrindavan. On his having 
sent the word that he never met women, she had 
replied, “I thought till now that Lord Krishna is 
the only Purusa (male) in Vrindavana and all others 
are like women or 'gopies'; but today I have learnt 
that such persons are present here who also consider 
themselves as Purusa”. And Jeeva Goswami had to 
come out and meet her. According to this story Mira 
is said to have stayed with the Goswami for some 
time, and to have held 'satsang' with him. Shri Viyogi 
Hari has gone so far as to say that the ‘Siddha 
Guru' of Mira was Jeeva Goswami, It is for that 
reason that she was a Vaishnava of the Chaitanya 
Sect, and she had accepted herself as the ‘waitress 
of Gaudi Krishna' by making a verse about Chaitanya. 
But we do not find any historical account of Mira's 
visit to Vrindavan. We also do not know for certain 
til now whether the Gauda Vaishnava devotees had 
travelled towards Mewar. Jeeva Goswami is found a 
little younger in age than Mira and it is said. that 
he was in Vrindavan since the age of 20. Besides, 
the verse quoted by Viyogi Hari is also not traceable 
in any old authentic anthology. . 


THE RAIDAS VIEW 


The advocates of the third view maintain that 
the ideas of Mira which recall a 'Sant' are tinctured 
with Ше patent 'Raidasi hue and that the things 
noticed in her ‘Love Devotion’ are the characteristics 
of the Nirgunites, Nevertheless, they do not seem to 
succeed im establishing the fact of Sant Raidas and 


Mira being contemporaries, and are content with the 
mere mention of the latter getting ‘spiritual inspira- 
tion’ from the former; Again, some people have 
begun surmising that Mira might have been deeply 
influenced by the “banis” of Raidas, if she was not 
contemporary with him, or that she might have been 
the disciple of some Raidasi Sants, It is known from 
the famous 'Bhakta Mal' of Nabha Das that Bhakta 
Bithal Das was called Raidasi, but nothing can be 
said about his time. AB 


There stands a small temple near the 'Kumbh 
Shyam’ temple of Maharana Kumbh in Chittorgarh 
which is called “Mirabai’s Temple’ and under a 
canopy built just in front of it, are carved a couple 
of footprints known as the Sandals of Raidas. Under 
the canopy а gare figure is made, just above the 
foot-marks, which comprises one mouth, two hands, 
two legs, and it seems as if a single person is moving 
round with five pairs of legs. One of the hands of the 
figure is holding a thing like a small hatchet which 
is said to be the 'Ranpl, (an implement for cutting 
hides) of Raidas. Тһете are ‘tilakas’ on the forehead 
of the portrait after the pattern of the Vaishnava 
make-up, held out as proof that the figure is that of 
Raidas. In spite of these, however, it would not 
be proper to accept the portrait as a symbol of 
Raidas in the absence of other proofs. Mira might be . 
considered as a disciple of Raidas, and she might 
also be proved to be the wife of Maharana Kumbh 
as has been sumarised by Col. Todd on the basis of 
au old tradition. But the thesis of her being a fol- 
lower of the sect of Ballabhacharya or Chaitanya, 
crumbles to pieces. 


PLAYTHING TO GOD 


The actual form of Mira’s devotion can be deter- 
mined from the various clues scattered through her 
verses, Dependence upon the popular traditions can- 
not help us in the proper direction. We shall have, 
for this purpose, to pay particular attention to the 
facts of her life and shall have also to consider her 
mental development. It is seen from whatever 1s 
known about her life that two distinctly differing 
trends of events continued to influence her, The one 
darkened her mind with gloom and grief. The other, 
her attachment for Shri Krishna, deepened as time 
went by. А - 


It is said that her mother and her father, too, 
died shortly afterwards, After the death of the 
mother, she lived with her grandfather Rao Dudaji 
while her father often took part in battles. When 
Rao Dudaji and her husband Bhojraj and her 
father-in-law the Maharana also died, the circle of 
her near relations disappeared altogether, is made 
her consider herself as unhappy and forlorn, and 
her whole psychic life became overcast with melan- 
choly and despair. But while she was losing her 
kinsmen one after another, she became attracted 


: towards: Shri Krishna more and more and her 
.growing detachment from the world was inducing . 


her to meditation, She had been brought up from 
her very infancy under the care of Rao Dudaji who 
was himself a great Vaishnava devotee. It is, there- 
fore, understandable that the image of Shri Krishna, 
which she had adopted only as a play-thing in the 
beginning, came to assume, in her eyes, the form of 
her desired God during her stay with her uncle, and 
was eventually transformed into God Himself, Then 
after the death of her husband, the image, most 
naturally, became her stand-by and she, regarding it 
as the symbol of Shri Krishna, sang to it the 
glories of Shri Krishna. Ultimately, her egaerness for 
God made her develop closer resemblance to those 
devotees from whom she received spiritual! inspiration. 

Thus, if we look at Mira's mental evolution from 
the point of view of her religious tendencies, we seem 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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HE word ‘acoustics’ is derived from 
the Greek verb akouo—‘to hear’, 
and as such the acoustics of music 
means the science of auditory 
vibrations of music, sensed by the 
auditory nerve. It is the study of 
the physical basis of music. 
Helmholtz in Germany, Koening 
in Paris and Lord Raybigh in 
England mainly worked on this physical process of 
music in a scientific manner and on the mathemati- 
cal basis. In India also efforts have been made in 
this direction for making music and its culture perfect 
in system and sublime in quality, 





Acoustics, not only of music of India, but also 
of all civilized countries of the world is mainly eon- 
cerned with the nature of sound and its vibrations, 
and also with its relationship to music, resources, 
intensity, loudness, pitch, register, audition, musical 
quality, consonance, scale, temperament, harmonie 
analysis, air columns, musical voice, production of 
good voice, etc. Thus acoustics of Indian music can 
also be said to be the physics of Indian music. 


FOUNDATION OF INDIAN MUSIC 


Sound is the very background of music. It isa 
composite body of vibrations of ether-units, surcharg- 
ed with energy. In his quest after the fountain-head 
of music, Parsvadeva (9th-llth centuries AD.) has 
Observed in the Sangita-samayasara that causal sound 
or nada is the foundation or very basis of the super- 
structure of music. He further observes that if we 
dive deep into the mystery of creation or projection 
of the universe, we find that causal sound is the 
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primal cause of it: .“tasmannadatmakam jagat". 
This idea was first promulgated in the Great Epic, 
Mahabharata (300 B.C.), wherein it has been said 
that sound is a quality of ether (akasa) and from the 
vibrations of the ether seven musica] tones like sadja, 
rsabha, ete. evolved (“tatraika guna akdsah ** sad- 
jarsabhah gandharo madhyamah pancama smrtah, 
atah-param tu vijneyo nisado adhaivatastha”). 


Such is also the conclusion of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
philosophies. Sarngadeva (early 13th century A.D.) 
has admitted that music is no other than the | 
causal sound or nada: “gitam nadatmakam”. Ac- | 
cording to Parsvadeva, the causa] sound consists of 1 
five minute component parts, suksma, atisuksma, 
pusta, apusta and krtrima and the last gross part 
comes out from the vocal cord as a musical sound. 


Besides, all the musicologists have said that sound 
is mainly divided into two parts, unconscious unmani- 
fested (anahata) and conscious manifested (ahata). 
The manifested sound represents itself as non-musi- 
cal sound, speech and also as musical sound, song. 
The musical sound is melodious, sweet and soothing, 
whereas non-musical sound is suitable only for speech. 
Sarngadeva says that musical as well as all kinds 
of sound (nada) first emerges from the navel base 
(muladhara) as a result of friction of air (prana~ 
таун) and heat-enersy (agni: “na-karam Prana- 
namanam da-kara-manalam viduh". . 


Tumburu, Visvavasu and some other ancient 
musicologists have said about the qualities of differ- 
ent pitehes of musieal sounds. Kallinath has quoted 
Matanga, while discussing about the intonations of 
different vowels and consonants, relating to names 
of tones and tunes. Sarngadeva has also discussed 
about the intrinsic character and quality of the 
musical sound and has bestowed on them a common 
designation, svara. The svara, he Says, is that which 
pleases the hearts of men and animals: * “svato 
ranjnayate srotricittam sa svara ucyate", ` 


Bharata has, in his turn, determined the smallest 
units of sound of all the stven desi tones &nd called 
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them microtones or srutis, in his Natyasastra. It will 
. not be wise even to conjecture in the first instance 
that Bharata has borrowed the idea of smaller 
sound-units from the Pythagorean scheme df micro- 
tones and their intervals. : 


Narada of the Siksa (1st century AD.) Had alreas- 
dy devised even before Bharata the musical sounds ^ 


to have their main bases on the five micro- 
tonal units, and they are dipta, ayata, mrdu, madhya 
and karuna, which signify the ideas of brightness 
or newness, broadness, humility or timidity, medium 
or control and compassion, corresponding to the 
aesthetic sentiments of veera, santa, dasya, sakhya 
and vatsalya. Bharata has devised the twenty-two 
microtones on the basis of Narada’s five causal or 
primal microtones (jati-srutis) and termed their 
relations as genus-species or janya-janaka scheme. 


Both Bharata and Sarangadeva have determined 
the aesthetic sentiments and moods (rasa and bhava) 
of seven tones in relation to aesthetic significances 
of the causal’ microtones (jati-srutis). The musi- 
cologists of India have also determined the colours, 
presiding deities of the tones, together with the ragas 
which are but the outcome of combinations of tones 
or notes. They also observed that the ancient basic 
gramas, murcchanas, tanas, varnas, etc., as the pro- 
ducts of musical tones, . 


Modern musicologists, after incorporating in their 
scheme the Western mathematica] divisions of micro- 
tones into different vibrational units, have devised 
some definite vibrations of both the sharp and flat 
notes. Sounds, in fact, are the finer matter in vibra- 
tions, as light, electricity, etc., are. The finer matters 
are the ethereal particles in motion, energised by 
the dynamic eternal force or energy. Music primarily 
implies tones and melodies, but in the final analysis 
fits other material elements are resolved into that 
divine cosmic energy, which originates, sustains and 
destroys everything in this phenomenal world. 


WEST'S IDEAS ON BASIS OF MUSIC 


The Western musicologists are of opinion that 
sound forms the basis of music, and though all kinds 
of sound are the outcome of vibrations of ethereal 

articles, yet musical sounds or sound-units are 
Бубны» distinct from ordinary non-musieal] sounds 
or noises. The musica] sounds are smooth, regular 
‘or periodic, pleasant and of definite pitch, whereas 
mon-musical sounds, in their turn, are rough, irregular, 
"unpleasant and, therefore, is of no definite pitch. So 
there is a difference between a musical sound and 
& noise. This difference between musical tones and 
moises can generally be determined by attentive 
&ural observation without artificial assistance, 


Hermann Helmholtz says that a “noise is accom- 
panied by a rapid alteration of different kinds of 
sensations of sound”, whereas “a musical tone strikes 
the ear as a perfectly undisturbed, uniform sound 
which remains unaltered as long as it exists, and it 
prevents no alteration of various kinds of constitu- 
ents”. So it is understood that musical tones are the 
simpler and more regular . elements of sensations 
of hearing, and they have a periodic motion. "By 
а periodit motion", says Helmholtz, “we mean one 
which constantly returns to the same condition after 
exactly equal intervals of time. The length of the 
equal, Intervals of time between one state of the 
imotion and its next exact repitition we call the length 
of the oscillation vibration or swing, or the period 
of the metion”. So frome the definition of periodic 
motion we get the answer thus “the sensation of a 
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musical tone is due to a rapid periodic motion of the 
sonorous body; the sensation of a notse ‘to non- 
periodic motions” (vide ‘Sensations of Tone’, Dover 
ed., 1954, pp. 7-8). 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PITCH AND NOISE 


Ў A musical co-ordinated sound or tone ‘is intelli- 
le when it-is possessed of recognizable pitch, and 


“noise is a complex of frequencies, assembled more or 


less at random and having no recognizable pitch. 
When a sound-complex includes all audible frequen- 
cies in equal ratios, says Charles E. Osgood, it is 
called *white noise' analogous to the production of 
white light in vision through mixture of all wave 
lengths of light. 'The difference between noise and 
tone аз psychological experiences is to some extent 
modifiable by experience,—as Chinese music sounds 
like noise to most occidently trained ears. 


In fact, the vibrations of sound communicate 
themselves to the air in contact with the vibrating 
system, and this to-and-fro vibration is communi- 
cated through air from the source to the ear of the 
listener. 


Dr. Alexander Wood says: "We have three 
principal aspects of the musical note to consider: (a) 
the vibration of the source, (b) the transmission 
through the medium, and (c) the reception by the 
hearer". 'Therefore, sounds whether tone, speech or 
noise, have frequency and pitch that create amplitude 
of vibrations and loudness. Bodies vibrating very 
slowly, says Dr. Wood, do not produce sensation of 
sound, but when their frequency reaches about 20 or 
more per second, we begin to hear very low sound, 
and as the frequency continues to rise, we hear higher 
and higher pitch, until finally at a point roughly 
20,000 vibrations per second we cease to hear sound. 


All sounds have, therefore, vibrations, and all 
sound-vibrations have three physical attributes, viz. 
frequency, amplitude and vibration, which give rise 
in the mind of audiences three psychological tonal 
attributes, as they are called pitch loudness and tone- 
quality. 


SPECIFIC QUALITIES OF SCUND 


A sound has a quality of its own, and different 
kinds of sound are possessed of different specific qua- 
lities. A musical sound has in it a musical quality, 
termed klaugfartee in German and timbere in French. 
In Indian music, this quality may be termed as 
svatantra dharma, Dr. Alexander Wood has suggest- 
ed that if a tone of given and definite pitch is played 
successively on two different musica] instruments, and 
played with exactly the same loudness, we can. dis- 
tinguish between two sounds, and refer each to its 
appropriate instrument, The basis of this judgement 
is the quality of the sound. The German _ physicist 
Chalandus (1756-1827 A.D.) first experimented . this 
process of musical quality of sound on a vibra- 
ting plate, and afterwards it was attempted by 
Hermann Helmholtz in terms of partial tones. 
Helmholtz insisted that differences in quality were all 
capable of explanation in terms of the particular 
selection of partial forms, associated with any note 
and their relative intensities. $ 


Every sound has a resonance, and this resonance 
is transmitted by the help of vibrations in the 
form of waves, Now, what do we mean by a 
resonance? A resonance is the result of vibrations 
of a sounding body, being communicated to another 
body. It can be said to be the throwing of one body 
into the co-vibration by another body. The resonance 
or free resonance is a sympathetic phenomenon of 





vibration of sound that evolves motion or vibrating 
body. The principle, underlying the phenomenon was 
first promulgated by Galilio (1564-1642 A.D.) and was 
afterwards systematically worked out by Wallis, 
Marloye, Helmholtz and other Western scholars. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE EAR AND THE THROAT 
We hear and appreciate everything audible 


_ through the medium of ear, and it is a remarkable 


instrument that has been given to human beings. The 
ear is commonly divided into three parts, the outer, 
the middle and the inner ones. The outer ear is known 
as the pinna. The sound-waves travel down the exter- 
nal auditory meatus, the hole in the ear and strike 
the tympanic membrane at its end, which is a band of 
skin that separates the outer and middle ear. Music 
is produced either by human voice or instruments, and 
the sound-vibrations of music charm and captivate 
human hearts by creating sweet and soothing impres- 
sions (samskara). So music is partly a conscious and 
partly a subconscious or unconscious act, and the sub- 
conscious excercise of motor nerves, says Banavia 
Hunt, can only be translated into the realm of con- 
Sclousness in terms of subjective physical] sensation. 


Musie which is produced by the human voice, is 
iransmitted with the help of vocal mechanism. Now 
the question arises as to how it is produced by the 
vocal eords. It is the product of a main wave, modula- 
ted by & number of subsidiary waves. The main wave 
takes form immediately in front of the larynx, hold- 
ing voeal eords due to the vortices or rotating cores 
of pressure of air, which issue from the vibrant slit. 


But how do the vortices produce sound? The air 
in the throat remains stagnant, until disturbed by 
jets of air pressure from the lungs. The vibrating 
cords, opening and closing in alternate sequence, in- 
ject vortices into the restricted passage of throat 
immediately above, which corresponds to the mouth- 
piece of a brass instrument. These progressive cores 
of air set up pressure vibrations in the stagnant air, 
each vibration occuring at the velocity of sound (1,100 
feet per second) and the frequency per second cor- 
Tesponding to the number of vortices forming per 
second, and the number of complete vibrations excu- 
ted by the vocal cords per second. 


Thus if the cords are vibrating at the rate of 25 
times in one second in that same space of time 25 
vortices will be ejected into the throat by the cord, 
and 25 pressure vibrations will occur in the stagnant 
air of the throat. The acoustic result will be the 
sounding of middle C. Now the air in the throat, 
covering a restricted space, imposes a loud resistance 
on the vibrating cords and their associated vortex 
system, and in consequence, considerably enhances 
the efficiency of the acoustic output. 


In fact, the wave-front produced immediately in 
front of the cords, is amplified in the mouth, which 
acts somewhat as a horn or tube, terminating in a 
flare. The size of the vortices, proceeding from the 
vibrant slit of the cords, also varies in accordance 


^ with the air of that slit, which can be adjusted within 
limit by the vocalist. As the latter sings an ascending 


Scale of tones he gradually reduces the diameter of 
the vortex rings until they become quite small in 
comparison with those he was manufacturing, when 
singing the lower notes, 


Since the cords execute a simple harmonic motion, 
the vortices produce the fundamental frequency only, 
but this simple wave is modulated by the vibrating 
air column and formant of the throat and larynx; 
hence the ‘laryngeal voice’ which is essentially em- 
bryonic and constitutes the main sound wave of the 
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` vocal system, consists of the fundamental and har- 


monies plus a small percentage of formant., Inhar- 
monic overtones are always introduced by the faculty 
of a symetrical operation of cords, and when undue 
pressure is applied to them in a given set of circums- 
tances or when modules or swellings occur on the 
edges of the cords themselves, А 


This ‘laryngeal voice’ is amplified by the throat 
and mouth, but it is worthy of note that the singer is 
able to direct the sound column in the throat; either 
outwards towards the mouth or upwards towards the 
pharynx, The directing process is carried out by the 
adjustment of the cords, since the use of a section of 
cords propells the vortices and resulting sound 
column towards the soft palate or even behind it, in. 
the direction of head cavities; while the employment 
of the entire cord directs it towards the hard 
palate. In all cases, however, it must be understood 
that the sound is ultimately reflected into the mouth 
and transmitted as a progression of spherical waves 
into outer space. 


VOICE, TONES, WORDS AND SONG 


The human voice, whether musical or non-musical, 
possesses two units of element, primary and secon- 
dary. The first element, says Prof, Herbest Caesari, is 
the initiatory process, set in motion by the vocal cords, 
and culminating in the second columns; second is the 
resonance element which is derived from the various 
cavities. Prof. Bonavia Hunt is of opinion that when 
we speak of resonance, we mean one or two possible 
phenomena; either the sympathetic vibration of an 
air column enclosed in a chamber or cavity. The for- 
mer is represented by the bony and cartilaginous 
framework that holds the body together, the latter by 
the slightest prompting of the parent system. These 
resonators all impose their complex wave forms on 
the main wave when ‘compted’ to it, and modify and 
modulate it in such a way that both quality and in- 
tensity are profoundly affected. 

Though real and abstract music is known by its 
manifestation of tones or different arrangements of 
tones only,.yet to the mass or multitude it is mani- 
fested as the combination of tones and words. Gene- 
rally speech (word) and song (tone) make music, ex- 
pressive and recognisable. But there lies a difference 
between speech and song, and that difference is per- 
ceptible due to the use of vowels and consonants 
attached thereto. j 


Prof. Bartholomer says that in general song pro- 
longs the vowels and shortens the consonants, while 
speech does not dwell on vowels, and, therefore, is 
occupied with consonanta] sounds for a larger pro- 
portion of the time, He has further said that a song 
or tune tends to prolong the vowels which means the 
vowels is general may be sung with an open throat 
and mouth, permitting power as well as beautiful 
quality, whereas consonants are usually produced by 
narrowing or more or less complete closures at one or 
more points between back of the tongue and the lips. 


Song can afford to sacrifice speed for beauty. 
Speech, on the other hand, must usually get its mes- 
sage across as quickly as possible, and since the un- 
derstanding of it is based largely on perceiving the 
consonants, they are usually suffeciently emphasized 
while many vowels are passed Over a quickly as pos- 
sible. Instead of an enlarged back throat resonator as 
in good singing, the result is then aimore oz less cons- 
tant tonic construction of the throat during speech, 
because of the frequent occurrence of consonants 
without sufficient intervening vowels time to permit 
enlargement. s Vw i 
“~ The positions of the larynx. Dharynx, tongue, 
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velum, lips, and other parts are almost constantly 
changing to а much more rapid degree than song. 
Besides another “difference between song and speech 
is that, tn general, song follows a more or less strict 
melodic outline, sustaining. for definite durations cer- 
tain pitches in a certain scale, with relatively little 
but rapid sliding from one pitch to another, while 
speech has no formal melody, but slides constantly up 
or down depending on the sense of words to be in- 
flected. The sustaining of certain pitches and qualities, 
as in singing, makes it more difficult to understand 
the word, even if they are carefully pronounced.” 


POSITION OF VOWELS IN MUSIC 


In fact, when songs are composed and presented, 
attention is always given to the words and tunes of 
the song, and special stress is laid on the pronuncia- 
tion of vowels. The vowels are taken to be the vital 
{отсе or prana in Indian music, because they add 
aesthetic lustre and beauty to the ragas (melodies) 
and consequently to the songs (gitis) also. 


The vowels are produced with open mouth і.е. 
with open or-untouehed tongue and lips, whereas 
consonants by narrowing more or less complete 
closure at one or more points between the back of the 
tongue and the lips. When songs are presented with 
the use of maximum quantity of vowels they create 
greater number of emotional quality and enjoyability, 
whareas when they are presented with the use of 
greater number of consonants, they rather stand in 
the way of creating aesthetic lustre. By way of an 
example: while defining a raga, Matanga and Parsa- 
deva and others have said that when the ragas com- 
prise greater number of vowels, they please and soothe 
the minds of those who listen them . 


Matanga says in the Brhaddesi, 
(a) Svara-varna-visistena dhvanibhedena va 
punah | 
Rajyate yena saccitiam sa ragha sam- 
matah satam || 


(0) Yo’sau  dghvani-visesastu — svara-varna- 
vibhusitah | 
Ranjako jana-cittanam sa ragah kathita 
vudhaih || 


. That is, when combinations of notes are possessed 
of greater number of vowels and are pronounced with 
variant sounds or intonations, the expert musicians 
call them raga, because they create sweet impressions 
on the minds of men and living animals. Parsvadeva 
too has said in similar vein, in the Sangita-samaya- 
sara. 


` In fact, the vowels are the emotional units, as 
they create maximum aesthetic feelings of calmness 
and joy in the hearts of men, Again, when consonants 
are pronounced or elongated, they take the help of 
vowles which make them pleasant and sweet, So a 
vowel is considered by the Indian philosophers as 
Siva or Purusa, while a consonant, being dependant on 
a vowel, is considered as Sakti or Prakriti. Sakti or 
Prakriti is inactive by herself, and becomes dynamic, 
when comes in-contact with Siva or Purusa. Vowels 
being independent and self-evolved, is full of con- 
centrated energy, while consonants, being dependent 
on vowels, is not a free agent to create a peaceful and 
calm atmosphere. 


RAGAS, ALAPAS & VOWELS 


| Indian music is enriched by ragas, which are 
fully manifested in their alapas. The alapas are more 
lively than the ‘songs, because (Тараз manifest them- 





selves by the help of vowels, whereas songs being 
composed of different words, constructed of vowels 
and consonants, cannot create peaceful and deliglii- 
ful atmosphere which alapas do. 


In the Vedic songs, we come across the stobhas 
that used to elongate or lengthen the words or syl- 
lables, used in the samans, and it is for the use of the 
stobhas that the samans used to rouse a spirit of 
serene peace and blessedness in the hearts of the 
priests who used to perform the sacred sacrifices. The 
vowles are also the base (adhara) of the vocal tones 
and they are pronounced in relation to their respec- 
tive pitches. 


Prof. Herbert-Caesari is of opinion that the vowels 
are formed primarily in the larynx in an embryonic 
form, and then completed, matured and reinforeed by 
the variform cavities of mouth and pbarynx. The five 
classic vowels like A E I O U and 12 vowels, A, AA, etc., 
(in Sanskrit and Bengali) are the basis of correct and 
zood emotive singing. 'The correct reinforcement 
of the prima sound *is impossible if the throat is un- 
able readily and accurately to adust itself in every 
part to meet and satisfy the exigencies of the parti- 
cular vowels, or shade of vowles. Each vowel must be 
deliberately formed; they must each be  visualised, 
felt and heard by the singer. By securing, feeling and 
hearing the vowels during such deliberate formation, 
the singer is able to control both the formation and 
the enunciation of the vowels as well as the direction 
taken by the relative columns of sound; by which 
mental-physical process the throat is rapidly mould- 
ed”. So every vowel must be given a characteristic of 
its own and its formation must always be deliberate, 
and that means a singer must Memorize the exact 
sensation of every vowel, and he must develop a 
mental vision of the shapes of all vowels at all pitches. 


VARIATIONS OF VOICE FORMS 


It is true that, fundamentally, the mechanism of 
physical and mental activities is same or identical in 
all peoples in all countries and “it is precisely the 
variations of thought and of physical form which 
distinguish and divide them into races: race-phy- 
sique". Similarly, voices are all moulded after the 
one and the same model, but yet “the slight variations 
of form and quality of the vocal organs, quantitatively 
and qualitatively distinguish one category of voice 
from the other, and the individual voices belonging to 
а particular category”. 


The natural voice is the good voice, which pro- 
duces sweet, melodious and charming music. But what 
do we mean by a natural voice? A complete natural 
voice is one “that, without training, is able to arti- 
culate, enunciate and sustain with perfect ease and 
freedom all vowels on all pitches in its particular 
compass. In other words, a voice that has no mecha- 
nical defects or difficulties, no matter the pitch or the 
vowels on that pitch, a voice is a voice in which exact 
laryngo-pharyngeal adjustments obtain automatical- 
ly at any and every pitch with any and every vowel 
within its compass ^***. A completely natural voice, 
while acoustically perfect and physiologically balanc- 
ed, is not necessarily beautiful (although it often is); 
it can possess mechanical perfection and yet be 
divorced from beauty”. But there are differences of 
opinion regarding the view, as expressed above by 
Prof. Herbert-Caesari. Because good voice must al- 
ways be adorned with beauty, and therefore, it must 
necessarily be beautiful. The ideal tone or voice is a 
gift of God, and it cannot be said as to how it can be 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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By SANTOSH 
KUMAR DE 


(gy) CAN still see the whole scene dis- 
© tinctly when I close my eyes.... 

Our ocean liner making head- 
Way over the waves, waves, waves, 
in a journey that seemed eternal.. 
My first ocean voyage..... The 
Sky looking like a huge cup invert- 
‘ed over the vast expanse of the 

ocean. 

Looking out into the waves I could not feel the 
progress of the journey, there being nothing on either 
side to rush back visibly as we advanced: only water, 
water everywhere and, as Coleridge would have said, 
not à drop to drink. Only the mighty throp of the 
engine made me aware that our vessel was moving, 
moving, moving over the waves. 





I felt sea-sick, or ocean-sick if you prefer. I felt 
dull. I felt time hanging heavily on me. So when 
Albert came, I was glad, I cannot say how much. 
Albert Biswas was an electrician attached to this ship. 
He was a Bengalee youngman and his mother tongue 
was Bengali but he was a Christian by faith and so 
had this foreign sounding name; Albert Biswas. His 
parental home was in Krishnanagar. His people are 
stil living there. 


Albert has been moving all over the globe in ships 
as an elecrician by profession, and what an electri- 
cian he was! Besides, his name “Albert” seemed to 
have helped him a lot too; there is much in à name, 
in spite of Juliet's claim that a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet. 


At the time I am speaking about, Albert was 
proceeding towards Japan, which happened to be my 
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destination too. I was going to Japan аз on a 
grimage. I was going to see the-wonderland where 1 
people had beaten the west in thelr own game 
industrialization..I was going there to leatü an in- 
dustry so that I could come back a gladder and wiser 
man and contribute my humble share- the 
industrial progress of my motherland, _ Е а is 











Albert was glad to make my acquaintance in the - 
ship. After all, a Bengalee feels glad to meet a 
galee abroad, for then he gets someone to talk | 
mother tongue. I was glad to have him too, е 


word, to find him addicted to drink. And d 
rather cheap on board. Wines that are det 
are cheap, or nearly so, on sea. And so Т o 
enter straight into his drinking heart just by 
him a few pegs. Ba 


I was going. to а new country to meet ее peopie W 
were strangers to me. He therefore took it " 
self to acquaint me with men and manner 

her history, her geography, and her what nol 


















"T went to Japan", said Albert, “immediately 
the American occupation there. I have, you see, 
wives in Japan and one in my homeland. Wheneye 
I have occasion to go out on voyage, therefore, I d 
not fail to pay Japan a visit. That's exactly why I: 
going to Japan with you now.” — 


. 

Albert also told me about the Japanese wa; 
life, their wayside baths, dance parties, Geisha 
tea ceremonies, etc. He had not been an 
of the havocs of HirÜshima and Nag 
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seen many vietüns of atomie outrage. He had told me 
about many of the evils lurking behind various rites, 
habits.and customs prevalent there. I wondered how 
so remarkable a nation could have the weaknesses des- 
cribed by Albert. Was it possible? Was Albert’s esti- 
mate or evaluation a correct one? In Japan the mem- 
bers of a family might bathe together in fhe nude, 
and total strangers might bathe naked together in 
the public baths on the waysides, but these do not 
necessarily indicate moral degradation. Some irregu- 
larities in-family life. might crop up in the war atmos- 
phere, illegitimate war babies—the unholy gift of the 
foreign soldiers of occupation—might pose a mighty 
problem, but can all these unusual conditions be the 
true index of the character or the spirit of a nation? 
I wondered and wondered. I could not take all he 
said as gospel truth, but it is a fact all the same that 
he made me think. 


Albert Пай nothing particularly attractive in his 
appearance. His complexion was like that of an ave- 
rage Bengalee. I was anxious to know what the two 
daughters of Japan had seen in: Albert that impelled 
them to marry him. When high in drink, Albert be- 
came frankness itself, making a clean breast of 
everything. And as I stood him drink, after drink, on 
his own earnest requests, he became franker and 
írafiker. The nearer our liner came to Japan, the 
more eloquent Albert became about his wives and 
children in Japan. 


One day we got out of our cabins and stood on 


the side oft the deck, holding the railing, looking at 


the endless waves. The sun was high up. The watch 














see- that "ES ‘point near the horizon ? I mean 
that black dot moving towards, us. It is a'sea-bird. 


sald eleven. Suddenly Albert looked up at the: sky and 
sa 


“Ah, there comes another fellow — 


“Good God !” I ejaculated, “A fellow passenger 
coming from the sky?” 


. “Exactly”. said Albert, unperturbed by the slight 
tinge of sarcasm in my tone. “See that tiny point 
near the horizon? I mean that black dot moving 
towards us. It is a sea-bird. Fond of the sea, it suc- 
cumbs to its overwhelming fascination; that's the 
characteristic of a sea-bird. It has come away from 
somewhere on the coast of Japan. It is flying, flying, 
flying over the waves, and now it is tired, tired, tired. 
It has seen our ship and is desperately heading to- 
wards it. It will come and rest on a mast of our ship, 
and remain our fellow passenger till the ship sails 
into some port of Japan.” 


Of course I did not believe him, and took it all as 
the lingering effect of a recent peg. I took him to 
lunch, and had lunch together. After lunch we came 
back to the. deck and sat on two deck chairs side ру 
side. I looked at the sky again. The black dot was now 
more distinctly visible, and I could now see it moving, 
though very slowly, towards us. Albert resumed his 
tale of two wives, with greater gusto. 


“Once, you see, I gave some alms to a poor old 
man of Japan", he said. “I: have. a, soft - heart, you 
know, and I cannot conceal the softness: It is a 
mighty weakness, I admit it, this wearing your heart 
upon your sleeves for daws to peck at. And the old 
man came again sure enough. Again he told me his 
tale of woe. And again I gave him alms, poor fellow! 
He was grateful, and insisted on proving his gratitude 
by taking me to his den, I will not A it a home. I 
paid them further visits, and we three became very 
intimate to one another." 


“Three???” I queried, 


“Yes. The poor old man had an elder daughter 
too."' said Albert. “She worked in a massage home. 
She, as you may have guessed already became my 
wife number one". 


“And where did you get your second wife from?” 
I asked. 


"Why, from the same. old man's house", said 
Albert, “She was his other daughter who had been 
much too young when I first became intimate with 
the.old man's family. I married. her several years 
later, and then she was working in a departmental 
store. Now of course I don't have to help them. finan- 
cially. The family more or less stands 
on its own legs ; the old man no more 
needs to beg... When.I come.to Japan, 
on I stay with them as their Paying guest, 
= and pay them well. I make the best 

of my brief stay in Japan. As my ship. 

leaves port, out I go with her. and 

neither my wives nor my father-in-law 

object to my leaving, * HAY don't 
.Want me to lose my job.. € 


This time, "Albert added after a 
while, a little shyly, “there is a differ- 
ence. My elder wife is expecting a baby 
and due for the maternity home, May 
be I have already become a father, or 
shall be, after I reach Japan. I have 


already wired to them of my coming." 


Albert went back to his cabin end I to mine. On my 





way bäck too 1 ‘saw that tiny: 
dot in the sky transformed 
now into a tiny spot, Gra-. 
dually it came near enough 
for-me to recognise it as а 
bird. It seemed exhausted.. 
Was our ship moving. too 
fast for it? Alas, poor bird! 
Would it drop down into the 
waves, exhausted, before it 
could safely perch on our 
ship? 


Albert came to my cabin 
in the afternoon. I had invit- 
ed him to come, for I liked 
his talkative company, һе 
doing the talking and I the 
hearing. As he talked best 
with a wet throat, I. made 
the necessary arrangement. 
t took a glass to give him 
company, but never sipped a 
single drop while he went on 
with his pegs. 

Then an unexpected 
thing happened. A bird, the bird, suddenly flew into 
my cabin through the open door. It went to-a corner, 
rested itself there, and gasped, like a marathon 
runner after finishing his race, 


| THE SEABIRD. 


Ai 
[4 





‘Something strange happened to Albert, Not with-. 


out some difficulty, he went to the door and closed 
that only possible exit for the bird. He then took а 
peg of wine to the bird and tried to tone up its 
exhausted nerves -with the invigorating nectar. But 
the bird, stupíd thing, misunderstood his intention 
and escaped to another corner. The desperate flutter- 
ing of its frightened wings pushed the | glass oft 
Albert’s shaky hands. The glass became splinters with 
a crash and the golden liquid rolled on the floor. _ 


Albert became frantic. “Escape me? Never" seem- 
ed to be his attitude. He took up a picture book and 
chased the bird everywhere from one corner of the 
cabin to another. I tried to prevent him, but he refus- 
ed to be prevented. And, to put it frankly, I proved 
no match for frantic Albert. Then all on a sudden I 
heard a.thud. The picture book in Albert’ s hand had 
hit the head of the poor bird, and down it fell on the 
floor. It trembled a few times and then lay complete-* 
ly still. It was dead. 


Albert looked at the dead bird, dumb, statue-like, 
He collapsed on the — and touched not a single 
peg more. 


. aen d pti е 
^ Our vessel entered the harbour a few hours later, 


Japan at last! Albert and myself stood side by side 
beside the railing, Albert watching eagerly for some- 
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he took up a picture book and chased the bird 
every-where from one corner of the cabin to another. 


one to receive him. Nobody came. We then left the 
vessel together and landed. At the jetty an old Japa- 
nese rushed on Albert with tears in his'eyes and‘some 
jarggns on his tongue. Albert’s father-in-law, I guess- 
ed. Albert talked to him in the same jargon; - obyious- 
ly he was* talking in Japanese ` with his — 
father-in-law. : 
Albert put me into the car of a hotel ‘ond . “eR 
away with the old man. It was morning. In the after- 
noon he came to see me'in my hotel, a sadder man. . 


“My elder wife died of child-birth; some days 
back", he said. And my younger wie, who i Had’ a 
lover—I knew, , committed, "harikiri Committing 
suicide is still in»practice in this wonder - land. Alas! 
the feeble old man has none else to look. after!” і 


Sad beyond words, I offered him drink but he 
refused. He sat on the.chair before me, silent: and 
still like a statue. ‘Looking at him, I could mot help 
remembering the poor sea-bird that had flowh' long 
long. over the waves and then found. shelter in: the 
snug cabin, only to meet а cruel = the” next 
moment. A ki 
ıı, The whole sad scene flashed before my. — 
eyes: the poor little bird that had: found its shelter 
and death at the same time, lying prostrate om the 
floor amidst splinters of the broken. pgg and golden 
wine rolling like a stream of blood! t 


(Translated from. original Bengali short story. oj the 
z ~author by "Prof. A. К. Basti, MAL 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
achieved and maintained. Such is also the opinion of 
all the master musicians of all over the world. 

Now all artists cannot attain the ideal tone, in 
which a quality is predominant, yet everyone should 
sincerely try to acquire a good and natural voice, It 
is also a fact that a good voice of a singer physiolo- 
gically depends upon his sound physique, cool and 
balanced disposition and good thought, As exuberance 
of emotion destroys the creation of art, so absence of 
emotion or its excess stands in the way of creative 
art. Therefore, emotion of a good singer should al- 
ways be measured and well-balanced, and be guided 
by reason and intelligence with a sense of proportion. 

In the Sastras we read that the tones (svaras) 
and consequently the melodies (ragas) are the em- 
bodiments of aesthetic sentiments and feelings 
(rasas and bhavas),.and a singer is required to be 
competent to call them into action. The bare tonal 
structures of the ragas are in themselves devoid of 
life or energy, and life or energy in infused in the 
ragas by the artists through the medium or move- 
ments of the tones. It has already been said that the 
Naradisiksa (ist century A.D.) has mentiond about 
five microtonal units like dipta, ayata, etc. which are 
no other than the aesthetic force-centres. These five 
microtonal units (srutis) formed the fountain-head 
of twenty-two microtones, devised by Bharata in the 
Natyasastra. The tones again are the product of 
twenty-two microtones, nay, of innumerable tone- 
units that are surcharged with emotional sentiments. 
The ragas again are the product of combination and 
permutation of tones, having ascending and descend- 
ing series. Therefore, as the microtones, devised both 
by Narada and Bharata are surcharged with emotio- 
nal sentiments, so are the ragas, and so when a 
singer has learned to infuse balanced thought into 
the formation of tones, and when he had learned the 
accurate larynge-pharyngeal adjustments оп ац 
pitches with all vowels, and the intimate relation of 
the latter to the former, and when such formation and 
adjustments are coolly deliberate, then his voice takes 
on & peculiar quality that is subtle and indefinitely 
but eminently attractive and satisfying. It is precise- 
ly this quality of intelligent industry that attracts, 
effects, and rouses an audience, 

WHAT MAKES A GOOD MUSICIAN 

A good voice is a boon to a musician. But this 
alone is not sufficient assurance for making anybody 
a good musisian, for a good musician should be well- 
equipped with the knowledge of both theory and prac- 
tice of music. Because practice without theory is 
barren amd meaningless and vice versa. In fact, one 
is precondition to the other. 

A good musician should, therefore, possess perfect 
knowledge of microtones, tones and sidetones, together 
with the sonant, consonant, assonant and dissonant, 
alamkara, tana, gamaka murechna and other music 
materials. He must also have the knowledge as to what 
kind of emotional sentiments and moods are produced by 
different kinds of note, sharp and fiat, and should also 
be an adept in the methods of their proper application 
in music. 

First of all he is expected to conceive and idealise the 
divine pictorial forms of the ragas in his mental horizon 
er ecstatic vision, and then transform and present them 
in material forms. He must bear in mind that Indian 
ragas are not mere lifeless skeletons of tones or micro- 
tones, but are living, dynamic and beneficial bodies, He 
fherefore should not indulge in mere mechanical feats 
of calculations of tones and statistics of tonal patterns of 
the ragas, but must take them to be one of the material 
means to make his experimental knowledge ‘perfect, and 
must also concentrate his mind upon the ideal of spiritual 
sadhana, _ 

A Self-analysis and self-confidence are the essential 


ACOUSTICS OF INDIAN MUSIC 


qualities which every student as well as every teacher 
of music should culture. There should be a mutual tie 
of love between the students and the teacher for bet- 
ter understanding of the greatness as well as «the 
intrinsic value of music. 


The development of a musician depends firstly, 
upon his or her aptitude and devotion to the art, and 
secondly, to the understanding of perfect balance of 
voice, and thirdly, to concentrated attention on the 
rasatmakala of tones and ragas. Musicians must bear 
in their minds that the rasatmakaia of the tones and 
ragas form the background of Indian music. He must, 
therefore, avoid vibratory and erratic application of 
voice or sound, as also erroneous use of tones that 
spoil the spirit of a raga and a song. He must also be 
conversant with the art of applying grace or sparsa 
notes, murchands, tanas, gamakas, etc. for making 
the ragas living. He must remember that music is 
both a science and an art, and as such should be 
taken as a means to an end in human life, and not 
as a meaningless exuberance of emotion and fanciful 
creation of the mind. Music has a meaning that 
conveys the idea of freedom of the soul, and it takes 
men to the eternal haven of bliss and tranquillity. 


MIRABAl AND THE BHAKTI CULT 


(Continued from Page 66) 


to get good help in understanding the ‘real form of 
her devotion. Her devotion started with mere image 
worship in the beginning, changed to the singing of 
Krishna's glories afterwards and then eventually 
culminated into identifying Krishna with the Nir- 
guna Brahma. That seems to be the line of evolution 
followed Бу her devotional life, . It was also not 
impossible thus for all those elements to be incorpo- 
rated into it. It is but natural for the mind to 
develop with years. 


LOVE-DEVOTION 


To understand the secret of Nirguna worship and 
to be acquainted with its technical phraseology, mere 
‘satsang’ was required, opportunities wherefor were 
available in abundance to Mira on account of her 
visits to places of pilgrimage and of the frequent 
visits to her own house of Sadhus and recluses. Only 
this much can be inferred from the technical phrases 





found in Mira’s verses that she must need be 


acquainted a little with the 'Sant Mata', but on no 
account can it be said on the basis of these alone 
that she was fully well up in the pursuit of the 'Surat 
Shabda  Yoga'. Besides, considering her writings 
available, one is inclined to call her a devotee of the 
'Saguna's. Her deep, ungovernable attraction for the 
figure of Shri Krishna, her frequently describing his 
unrivalled beauty, and her being overwhelmingly 
tormented by the pangs of separation, regarding her 
desired God as a husband, having form and life—all 
these facts, are obstacles to Mira's being a devotee of 
the Nirguna. Mira’s attachment for Krishna had 
started with a particular image of his while she 
continued being attraeted increasingly towards the 
real Krishna. It grew wider and refined as she 
visited different places of pilgrimage, though, in 
the end, she identified the incarnated Krishna with 
the Brahma, and vanished into an image, 

Mira’s form of devotion can be likened to that 


‘Prema-Bhakti’ (Love-Devotion) whose comprehen- 


sive concept harmonises all the Sadhanas, which 
obviated any need for any sanctions and prohibitions 


due to being totally individualistic or subjective and. 


which, finally, gives rise to the state of unreserved 
self surrender to the Loved One and of getting com- 
pletely restless and disconsolate in the faintest 
memory of Him, 
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UNETRA is a timid young lady 
who feels much depressed during 
these days of hartal and strike. 
She takes it to be a bad отеп. 
Men will not smile again, they 
will live in peace no more, some 
terrible catastrophe is imminent, 
and all life is going to be extinct. 
She becomes pessimistic. 
Otherwise Sunetra is of a jovial temperament. 
She likes a pleasant easy-going life full of smiles. 
She likes pleasant talks and pleasing stories. All 
those serious talks about polities and theories, riots 
and strikes she abhors. Tell her stories of happy 
romance and adventure, she will greatly enjoy. 


Her little daughter Roonoo is of the same type. 
If you want to keep her quiet and free from mischief, 
st-rt with some fairy tale. She would often demand 
it, but Sunetra's stock is very limited. She is for 
hearing, not for telling. But where to find a witty 
Story-teller! 


Once there was such a person who could talk and 
talk, but he is far away now, nobody knows where. 
But no, no, one should not think of him any more. To 
her he is nobody now. It is against social rules, it is 
moral sin to start thinking about intimacy with an 
outsider. 


She has her own man, her husband, but he can't 
tell stories. And he is frequently absent, touring 
about in connection with his business, It is about a 
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fortnight that he is in Bombay, and has no time to 
drop even a letter to her. 


She was married seven years ago, and since then 
has been habitated to this sort of life of frequent se- 
paration. She has to live alone in her room with only 
this little daughter. But on gloomy days like this she 
feels depressed and uneasy, craves for company, 
specially at night, 


Tonight she is feeling very restless. Night has 
advanced, the locality has become quiet, but she has 
no sleep, althrough lying in bed. Her daughter is 
sleeping. How peacefully she sleeps! Oh, if she could 
sleep like this child! 


Sunetra suddenly sat up in her bed with a start. 
She got some peculiar smell inside her room. What 
is it? Whence is it coming? She sniffed several times 
to locate and identify it. Is it not a known smell, 
very much familiar to her? Yes, yes, she has recog- 
nised it, although a thing of the past. This strong 
pungent smell is of a Burma Cigar, when somebody 
smokes it nearby. It is just that. No mistake! She 
knows it quite well. 


But how can the cigar smell come inside this 
closed room, and at dead of night! Нег room is in 
the upper storey. the door is bolted, but the smell is 
so strong. It appears as if somebody is smoking 
inside. Is there somebody in the room, hiding under 
ihe bedstead or behind the almirah, smoking a cigar 
purposely! If so, how daring he is! Evidently he 
knows that there is nothing to fear, there is no 
strong man in the louse, except her old, father-in-law 
in the corner room, and an old servant downstairs. 


Sunetra began to shudder and perspire with a - 
sickening fear, Whaf із to be done пож? Would she | 
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shout out loud! But no, first she should look about 
herself, 


. She gathered all her courage, got down from her 
bed, and switched the light on. But with the appear- 
ance of light, fhe smell gradually faded away. As if 
someone just vanished with a sigh through the open 
window. s 


< 





Sunetra now began to tremb o like a leaf. Her 
whole body was wet with sweat. In spite of that she 


knelt down, looked-under the bed, d behind th 
almirah, and tested the door bolt. diste was ч e 
no cause for suspicion anywhere, and every- 
thing was intact. She was convinced that . 
nobody had entered her room. No disturb- 
ance anywhere, the atmosphere silent and 
peaceful. The distant gong of the Cathedral 
Struck only once. It must be 12-30 or 1 
o'clock now. The child slept soundly. 


But then how to explain the unmistak- 
able smell of a cigar? Whence could. it 
come ? No male person had come into the 
hcuse or entered her room during thé whole 
day. Her father-in-law in the corner room | 
never smoked, the old servant downstairs 
never smokes. 


And yet the smell that came was very 
typical. How could it come ? And again, 
how could it vanish as soon as the light was 
on 


And now she remembered, it was the 
identical flavour of the strong brand of cigar 
that he used to smoke, — he of her past life. 
It brings forth allthe memory that had, been 
long forgotten. They are now rushing out. 


Sunetra lay down on her bed and pressed her 
face into the softness of the pillow. She wanted to 
smother down all past recollections. It is morally 
unfair to start thinking about them, it is a sin to do 
it. 


But how could she check the current that was 
ushing forth from the depths of her consciousness? 
That was impossible. When the storm comes, can you 
with your weak hand shut the door against the hur- 
ricane wind? You fail every time you try. Whenever 
she tried to muffle the memory, they came back with 
a double rebound. Her mind is not strong enough to 
stop them. 


Her name is Sunetra, and his was Sumitra. Peo- 
ple used to make pun and fun at this peculiar 
matching. Sumitra was intimate with the family and 
had free access to her father’s place. And in antici- 
pation of a future tie between the two, they were 
allowed to mix freely, even to sit together and talk 
when no-one else was present, Sumitra was of a smart 
and daring nature, always after doing something 
startling. He had a peculiar habit of smoking a very 
long and bulky Burma cigar. Whenever he was alone 
with her, he would bring out the cigar from his 
pocket and start smoking, sitting gravely ‹п the big 
arm chair,—and it looked very funny. But that was 
his nature to look unusual and funny. He would do 
just the opposite of what was becoming. He used to 
come in white trousers and shirt, and once she had 
remarked that'he looked very nice in that dress. Next 
day he completely changed his attire, and came in a 
khaddar dhoti, punjabi and  chadar, the footwear 
being a Vidyasagar slipper. Sunetra was astonished 
&nd asked the reason for this sudden change. He 
fooked very mysterious, took a deep pull of his 

e e 


cigar, and said slowly 
with a hushed voice, 
—"'There are reasons. 
These are dangerous 
days, so many crooks 
loitering about in dis- 
guise. You should ће 
very careful." 










and came їп а khaddar dhoti, punjabi and chadar.. 


The spell of romance was broken. Sunetra began 
to worry and asked with anxiety—‘Is it true? How 
do you know?” 


Sumitra atonce stood up with a jerk of his head. 
—"How do I know? All goondas are known to me, 
Iam intimate with them. Look there through the 
window, see, a man selling balloons? Can you ima- 


. gine who he is, looking so innocent? But I can find 


him out, it is not so easy to deceive my eyes. Wait, 
let me see—" 


He went out in his slippers and did not come 
back. 

He was always like this, and at the beginning 
Sunetra could not understand the meaning of all this. 
Then she knew, he gets a sort of thrill in frightening 
people, specially those that are dear to him. He. 
invents new devices to give а shock to you un- 
awares. 4ا‎ 


One day it was dusk in a rainy day. Having 
nothing to do, Sunetra was reading a detective story 
in the sitting room downstairs in the faint window 
light. Suddenly she heard footsteps outside, and look- 
ing up from her book asked—‘Who is there?” 


There was darkness at the entrance door, and ` 
she found a figure approaching through the darkness, 






face was also shaded: except only a single brightly 
blazing eye protruding through. The figure was 
stealthily approaching. 


t Sunetra almost lost her senses with fear and 

shouted and screamed at the top of her voice, Her 
mother and brothers were upstairs, they all hurried 
down on hearing the scream. 


Mother entered the room and asked panting— 
"Why, what hàs happened?" 


The black figure tried to escape but the door was 
blocked. He then removed his black waterproof, took 
off his burning cigar and hid it behind the back, and 
began to laugh with a guiltv awkwardness. 


Mother was enraged. She was still panting and 
remarked—“This is really too bad Sumitra. You are 
not a child. Come, come, let us go up". 


She went back upstairs with her children, 


Sumitra stood silent for sometime, then came 
very near Sunetra, and breathing hard on her face, 
said harshly—' Why did you scream? Mother re- 
buked me for nothing." 


Sunetra remarked—"'You are rightly served", 

Sumitra hissed out— "What! Say that again!" 

Sunetra was bold enough to say—“Yes, quite so. 
Why did you come like that to frighten me?” 

— “Of course I will come.” 

— "Then of course, I will 
Scream." . 


— "Will you ? Do you see, what 
I hold in my. hand ?" 

— "Yes, enly your cigar." 

— "No, a burning cigar. Like to 
fee! its touch ?" 

He brought the czar very near 
to her сеек. Is he going to scald 
her face: He said with a frown. — 


before she could speak she felt cold steel 
of the rifle end pressed on her chest. 


covered from head to-foot with a black cloak. The- 
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"Just apologise before it is too late, or there will be 
a permanent scar there—’, 


But Sunetra won't apologise, She remained ada- ` 
mant. j 


The burning cigar came nearer and almost touch- 
ed the skin. Sunetra now shut her eyes. And then 
she felt something hot опанег cheek. But that wag 
not the heat of any fire, -it did neither scorch пат 
smart. | 


There Was yet another incident. 


The whole family had been to Madhupur during 
the Puja holidays. They rented a nice bungalow sur- 
rounded by Eucalyptus trees. Sumitra was also invit- 
ed to come, but was unavoidably detained, 


Everyone was happy but Sunetra felt depressed. 
When all others would go for a walk in the evening, 
she Stayed alone at home. She sat in an easy chair on 
the verandah quite by herself, 


One evening while sitting like this, she heard a 
crunching. sound of heavy boots near the gate. She 
looked out and saw a man looking like a European 
coming with his felt hat pulled down up to his eyes, 
and a rifle in his hand. He came up on the verandah 
and stood before her. 


f 


*.— Éné wondered—ean 


; this unexpected ssault she was on the point 
of fainting, when the assaflant threw away his gun 
and clasping her tightly began to laugh, { 


She asked with dismay— “Wag the 
gun loaded ?" 


He said laughing —"‘Oh no, and it 
is an air rifle, But it can kill al! right. 
Once I killed a girl with this. That is 
a very thrilling story —.” 


Sunetra stopped him saying, “No 
no, I don't want to hear." 


Sumitra was talking of risky adven- 
tures. He suddenly started with this— 
“Miraculous escape from sure death, 
have you any such experience ? Well, 
I had, I was dramatically saved from 
being stabbed to death by a goonda. I 
am going to tell you the story." 

Sunetra won't listen, she said, 
"Won't tell gruesome stories." 


But who can stop Sumitra! Just 
because you don't want to near, he will 
make you hear. He described the fright- 
ful affair in its minutest detail. Terribly shocking! 


Sunetra suspected, it to be a concocted story,— 
perhaps to give her a jolt or a thrill! 


But the description was so vivid, it could not 
have been spun then and there, Or was he.so vers- 
atile? 


А + *. 


Ultimately Sunetra was married elsewhere. Why, 
[could she not be married to Sumitra is a wery dise 
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— and siarted 


“your daughter, eh 2 "' 
giving her a jerky spin over his head. 


heartening history, Anyhow, the curtain was dropped 
over the happy drama of “Sunetra-Sumitra” episode. 


She is now somebody else's wife. To brood over the 
other is moral taboo, 


But that is a taboo for the reasoning brain, The 
mind and body are different, one cannot make them 
abide by it. You plant a young sapling, nourish it 
with water and earth, and when it grows to a tree, 
you sell it to a dealer for money, but would the tree 
surrender itself? It will stick to its old bed of earth 
with all its roots, even. though its trunk is cut off 
from there. 


During ‘the seven years of her married life, 
Sumitra came to see her only once, and that was when 
her daughter Ronoo was more than two years old. He 
somehow found her new address and came to her in 
this very room. He was unchanged, brisk and bois- 
terous as he always had been, 





Without any ado he lifted Roonoo in his arms, and 
just said *Your daughter, Eh ?" — and started giving 
her a jerky spin over his head. The poor child was 
tense with fright, she was not accustomed 'to such 
rough handling, specially by an unknown person. Ske 
started sobbing. Sunetra quickly snatched her away 
from him and said—“You still like to frighten, even 
if it is a mere child!” 


Sumitra lit his cigar, and said with a mysterious 
smile — “No more of that, Now I am going to do 
some practical business that is really frightful”. 


Sunetra got anxious. What does he intend to do! 


Sumitra looked round and said—‘TI find, you live 
here with your old father-in-law only. 'The mistress 
is at home, the mister is away. Passing a lonely 
night, not even an ayah to guard you. «s that r:ght?" 


Sunetra asked with a palpitating heart —'"What 
do you mean ?" 


Sumitra smiled and said—“This means golden 
opportunity for a dacoit, who may come. Don't shout 
at him". 


Sunetra muttered in fright—‘What talks! Are 
you mad ?” 
Sumitra laughed and said — “You see, my im- 


movable property has been snatched away by some- 
body. In return I want to snatch a little of his 
movable property. Can you blame me ? At least 
there will be some compensation for my loss". 


And at once he got up to depart, gave a nod in a 
mock salute and said—"'Bye-bye for the present, we 
shall meet again. Sure", 


Since then, he came no more. Weeks and months 
and years have passed, but there was no news of him. 
Some say, he has joined a revolutionary party, others 
say a business party. Perhaps he is very busy. Is he 
happy now ? Let him be. Let him marry and live in 
peace. As she thinks, her eyes get wet. 


But now, this typical cigar smell at dead of night! 
Did he actually come ? If so, where is he ? 


And then she had the creeps. She remembered 
the harrowing news of the police firing in the even- 
ing paper—‘Many Killed And Wounded” 


Oh, Sumitra, Sumitra ! Where are you! Are 


you alive ? Who could tell her ? 


With a terrible grief she began to sob. Rain was 
pouring outside, gusts of stormy wind rushed through 
the window. 'The smell of cigar was no more. 


(Translated from Bengali by Р. Bhattacharya | 





MONARCHY IN IRAN 


By DR. HIRA LALL CHOPRA 


Caleutta University 


RAN is probably the only coun- 
try in the world where monarchy 
has lasted for more than two 
thousand five hundred years 
without a break. Cyrus the Great 
in 553 B.C. was the king of the 
small principality of Pars or Per- 
sis and after vevolting against 
and overthrowing the Medes, he 
established the first world empire, He drove on into 
Asia Minor where he defeated the Lydian king Croe- 
sus of fabled wealth and by 546 B.C, ruled over 
Armenia, Asia Minor and the Greek colonies along 
the Mediterranean shore and led his armies towards 
the East where strategically diverting the course of 
the Euphrates river, he took possession of the great 
Babylon in 539 B.C. and permitted the Jews held 
there to return to Palestine, their sacred town. He 
died in 529 B.C. He was not only a great conqueror 
and an effective administrator, but the first in that 





remote past to display the spirit of tolerence which 


is typical of the Iranian character. 


DARIUS THE GREAT 


His son Cambyses, conquered Egypt and died 
soon after to be succeeded by Darius the Great, a 
descendant of another branch of the Achaemenian 
family in 521 B.C. Darius crossed *he Bosphorus in 
512 B.C. subdued Thrace and further crossed the 
Danube and extended the Persian empire laying the 
foundations of benevolent monarchy in the world, 
thus completing the task started by Cyrus the Great. 
The cuneiform inscriptions found in Persepolis add 
to the splendour of the metropolis; which embodies 
the 2,500-year-old tradition of kingship. One of the 
inscriptions of Darius reads as: 


“By the will of Ahura Mazda, 1 am King of 
Kings, I love Justice, I hate :nequity. It is 
not my pleasure that the lower suffer injus- 
tice because of the higher." 


"The royal munificence, glory and majesty of old 
Iranian kings is reflected on the chiselled and polish- 
ed black marble stones of this colossal monument at 
Persepolis. Its ruggedness, solidity, nobility and 
refinement are truly representative of the character 
of the race which made it. Clay tablets unearthed 
only recently have proved beyond doubt that Perse- 
polis was built by the great king from his own budget 
and not by the slave labour as it is falsely represen- 
ted by the western scholars. 


Darius was followed by his son Xerxes 1 in 485 
B.C. who had another formidable campaign egainst 
the Greeks. One of his inscriptions which reads as, 
“Whatever work seems beautiful, we did ii all by the 
grace of God” signifies his humility and loftiness of 
character. His son Artaxerxes I ascended the throne 


in 465 B.C. and reigned until 424 B.C. First signs of 
internal decay of the empire appeared in revolts in 
Egypt and other satrapies and the accession of 
Artaxerxes IIT extended the bounds of the empire, 
which ultimately dwindled down under Darius IIT 
when Alexander the Great led his troops down the 
coast and into Egypt and while returning through 
Syria, he entered Mesopotamia and erossed the 
Euphrates, and the Tigris. He turned south to cap- 
ture Babylon and went on to Susa and Persepolis 
where he seized intact the vast royal treasures, Perse- 
polis was burnt in retaliation for the much earlier 
burring of Athens by the Achaemenian army. 


PARTHIANS & SASSANI/ NS 


The Greeks were not able to consolidate the vast 
empire built by Alexander extending even beyond 
Indus and it gave way to local dynasties and new 
rulers. The Parthians contributed significantly to the 
language and culture of Iran by first adopting the 
Greek language and Greek mode of life, but later in 
the first century A.D. swinging away trom Hellenistic 
mode of thought and accepting Mazdaism is state 
religion and Pahlavi the state ү. ы. During this 
period, the Buddhistic influence was very much observ- 
ed in Iran and specimens of Buddhistic tmfluence can 
be seen today in some of the articles and some human 
heads carved in stone collected from various places 
in Iran and preserved in the Teheran museum. 


About A.D. 211, Ardeshir organised a revolt in 
the province of Fars and in A.D. 224, bis forces killed 
the last Parthian king in Susiana, The Sassanians 
claimed their lineage from Achaemenians and Arde- 
shir came into immediate conflict with Rome and 
then with Byzantium. Throughout the Sassanian rule, 
exhausting wars were raging between east and west 
where the belligerent forces were aearly always equal- 
ly.matched and the first round went to the Sassani- 
ans defeating Alexander Serverus, Shapur I (A.D. 
241-211), the son of Ardeshir, captured the Roman 
emperor Valerian in battle and held him prisoner 
until his death. Many important “ings of this line 
developed the boundaries, art, language and culture 
of Iran among whom Shapur I, Shapur TI and Khusro 
I and Khusro II were more important, Yazdgird III 
(A.D..632-651), struggled against the rising tide of 
Islam in vain and spent the Jast ten years of his 
life as a hunted fugitive, 


NATIONAL REGENERATION IN IRAN 


The Sassanian period witnessed the rebirth of a 
nationalistic Iran, strong and prosperous in her own 
right and unreceptive to foreign contacts and influ- 
ences, The remarkable internal stability of the empire 
was largely due to ihe efficient and highly centralis- 
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ed administration and the army таз aid and 
controlled by the royal treasury. 


Like Hindus, the Iranians were also divided into 
four. classes—clergy, warriors, secretaries and 
commoners including farmers, merchants and arti- 
sans. 


The language was Middle Persian, but attempts 2 


were made to divest'it of its difficult grammatical © 


complexities; and. foundations were laid for New 
Persian or Farsi. Books were written about great 
kings of Iran, great deeds, lands of Iran and books 
of practical wisdom like Kalila and Dimna or Pancha- 
tantra of India were translated into the'then language 
of Iran. Contacts of cultural importance were accom- 
plished with advanced countries like India. Authorized 
version of Avesta was determined and moral teach- 
ings of Zarathustra were followed. 


The Sassanian architecture at Firuzabad, Shapur, 
Sarvistan in Fars and at Ctesiphon on the lower 
Tigris апа at Qasr-i-Shirin on the present frontier 
between Iran and Iraq clearly reflect a strong reaction 
against earlier» Hellenistie influences and even give 
evidence of a studied efforts to're-üse traditional 
native forms. The carving of the huge reliefs on rock 
faces, bear representations showing the kings’ victori- 
es over various enemies and investiture of the king 
by Ahura Mazda who extends the ring and the 
sceptre: Symmetry’ is prominent in these rock-carv- 
ings though naturalism is sacrificed to stiff formality 
and monumentality. The silver dishes and bowls 
showing kings’ holding audiences, enjoying the 
pleasures of hunt, indulged in battles, investitures of 
kings, showing deities, ferocious animals in combat, 
graceful birds, beautiful mosaic textiles and plaster 
decorations used on architectural surfaces consisted 
of border mouldings, plaques carved with floral or 
animal forms throw a flood of light on the advanced 
aesthetic taste and development of art in the Sassani- 
an period. 


THE ARAB CONQUEST : YEARS OF TURMOIL 


Yazdgird III in A.D. 640, suffered a defeat at 
the hands of the Arabs and the country was conver- 
ted. to Islam, though the Iranian superiority in 
culture, language and administration was. continued 
to be expressed in earlier writings of the Iranians. 
Islam was accepted under duress and Arab culture 
was treated contemptuously: in every vay: Firdausi, 
the national poet of Iran and the celebrated writer 
of the Shahnama—an epic written at the behest of 
the fanatic Muslim king Mahmud of Ghazni, while 
describing the Arab invasion, wrote fearlessly: 


Zi shir-i-shutur khurdam-o-susmar, 
Arab ra ba-jaye rasid-ast kar, 

Ki takht-i-Kiyan та kunad arzov, 
Tafoo bar tu ai charkh-i-gardan tafoo. 


(Translation) 
“From drinking’ the camels тік and eating 
lizards, the Arabs’ bave reached that extent that 
they aspire for the Kyanian :hrone, woe be unto 
you, O sky, woe.” 


On one side, the racially fanatic Arabs by their 
occupation of Iran, inflicted an incalculable harm to 
Iran's old culture, arts, traditions and places of histo- 
rical importance, on the other, it helped the Iranian 
language in shaping itself to be the sweetest language 
or earth by its free admixture of Arabic words, 
phrases, and traditions, Iranians studied Arabic with 
such zeal afid gusto that they became the best writers, 
chroniclers, historians, , poets and scientists in the 
Arabic language. 

' Tran® accepted only religion rrom Arabia, but 
not its language and script, which helped it to main- 
tain its individuality and special traits of Iranian 
eharacter, The Abbasid caliphs of Baghdad, who 


a a 


gained power by Iranian army of Khorasan led by 
the Iranian chief Abu Muslim, reposed their confi- 
dence more in Iranian ministers as against their 
predecessors, the Umayyids, who were opposed to 
the traditional liberty of Persian nationalism. 


Local dynasties of Saffarids, Buwayhids, Sama- 
mids ete. though theoretically they were the vassals 
of row des xe. ‚ wiped out all traces of Arab 
politics in Iran. The Tahirids proclaimed their inde- 
pendence in Khorasan and  Saffarids established 
themselves in Sistan, the Buwayhids ruled over Iraq 
and western provinces of Iran and strengthened 
Shia-ism, which is mow the state religion of Iran; 
the Samanids settled in Bokhara and Samarqand 
and revived Persian language and culture, 


Ghaznavids originally vassals of Samanids, be- 
came independent and extended their rule to 
Afghanistan, Punjab and some other portions of 
north India where Persian language and culture came 
into vogue, 


Seljugs followed Ghaznavids who achieved a geo- 
graphical unity of Iran. conquering Asia Minor and 
ra their territory upto the frontiers of 


Mongol hordes led by Chengiz Khan devastated 
Iran, massacred the population and vandalised the 
works of art. It was more like a natural cataclysm 
than a political event. Hardly had iran recovered 
from the Mongol ‘invasion when Taimur ravaged it 
afresh but his descendants looked favourably upon 
arts, literature and science. Shah Rakh was a man of 
letters and Ulugh Beg an astronomer. Taimur’s 
death brought feudalism in its wake and after 
many  Turco-Mongol dominations, the  Saffarids 
established themselves and worked for the restora- 
tion of Iranian art, religion, culture and traditions. 


Saffarids were followed by Afghans and Otto- 
mans, who were later annihilated by Nadir Shah, who 
carried the Peocock Throne from Delhi, which is the 
seat of coronation «in Iran even today and which 
forms a valuable exhibit in the Royal Golestan 
Palace in Teheran. Feudalism found its way again in 
Iran after Nadir Shah's death when Qajars ruled 
over the whole of Iran routing Zands in the south, 
Afshars in Khorasan, Russians п Caucasus and Geor- 
gia and made Teheran the capital of Iran in 1796. - 
During the ајаг regime after | Nasir-ud-din Shah, 
Iran became a playground .of European politics. 
Russia, France, Germany and Britain tried to impose 
their influence in Iran either directly or indirectly. 
The country suffered a great set-back due to selfish 
kings and ministers, who were selling national 
interests for personal gains. Liberal ideas caused the 
national revolution of 1906 which :reated the cons- 
titutional regime. 


PAHLEVI REGIME: ERA OF PROGRESS 


The First World War brought in an economic and 
a social crisis in the country besides a complete poli- 
tical bankruptcy which necessitated tiquidation of 
impotent Qajar rule. A special constituent assembly 
of the country offered the crown to Col. Reza Khan in 
December, 1925, which he accepted m April, 1926 as 
King Reza Shah the Great, the founder of the 
Pahlevi regime. He resuscitated a national conscious- 
ness among his countrymen and made them feel 
proud of the country’s past achievements and culture. 
Ia his programme of national regeneration, he tried 
to eliminate the Arab influence as much as was 
possible and substitute it with Achaemenian and 
Sassanian glory. Zoroastrianism, which was relegated 
to oblivion by the Muslim kings, was brought to the 
fore and special attention was paid to its study. He 
felt more keenly the tragic contrast between Iran’s 
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THE GOLDEN AGE 


By Prof. G. K. MAZUMDER 


AN has loved to picture the rolling 
4 ages in terms of four metals—gold, 
Silver, brass and iron—representing 
a gradual process of decline. 

The first in time and value is 
“Satya Yuga”, the golden, the my- 
{ thical, age, as of desicd or Cronus, 

when people lived in ideal simpli- 
city and happiness 

Silver comes as the second best to gold, but it is 
hardly a good second. A bad man may possess a 
silver tongue. A dark cloud has 4 silver lining. 
Judas betrayed Jesus for a few silver coins. Brown- 
ing's The Patriot : “Just for a handful of silver he 
left us." So, the Silver Age is the period of Latin 
literature following the golden or Augustan age. 


IRON AGE 


The age of brass—the third in the series—takes 
human deterioration further down till we reach the 
fourth, the iron age, which is perhaps the present age 
of mechanical civilisation in which iron plays an im- 
portant role. Iron has become synonymous with what 
is‘harsh and hard. A merciless, unyielding tyrant is 
a man of iron—he rules with an iron hand. St. Peter 
bore two massive keys of which “The golden opes, 
the iron shuts amain.” 





LOVE FOR PAST 


„ Human belief has generally agreed that the pre- 
sent age is not golden. The golden age lies in the 
hoary past. “Time will run back and fetch the age 
of gold" we read in Milton. Man has zn incurable 
tendency to idealise and idolise the vast. A young 
man faced with the bitter struggle for existence 
would sigh for care-free childhood, and a man past 
his youth would swear that youth is the golden period 
of life and yet he never felt like that when he was 
actually passing through it. A child envies its father 
because he enjoys so much freedom and commands 
such an endless store of fine things. Imagination 
loves to dwell on the past softening its harsh fea- 
tures. But imagination is a proverbial liar and we 
may not fully accept its testimony There is much 
ot wistfulness when our mind goes pack to “the days 
that are no more." 


Were ancients as happy or innocent as imagina- 
tion would have it? It has been said that the golden 
age is the age in which gold did not rüle. Food and 
shelter were the primary concern of ancients. They 
had not yet learnt the full use of gold. But were 
they free from lust for the yellow metal? Was not 
Mammon a god already in existence? Did not Aaron 
convert the ornaments brought from Egypt into a 
"Golden calf" for worship? Was not the “Golden 
Fleece" an object of quest for the Greek heroes ? 
Even if gold did not rule to the same extent as it 


does now, there was the rule of something far worsa 
—the rule of might. 


DREAM OF GOLDEN FUTURE - 

Some bold, dynamic minds have vebelled against — 
the traditional belief that the golden 2ge has been 
embedded in the past. According to them the tradi- — 
tional idea of the golden age is extremely depressing. 
It discredits the present and holds no hope for the 


future. It does not place life on a wide canvas of | 


time and make it worth living. 


Thus, Plato dreams of a perfect '*Kepubiic", More 
of "Utopia" and Morris has conceived the "Earthly 
Paradise"—all in the womb of the future. But more 
than anybody else, Shelley believes ihat the golden 
age does not lie behind but ahead, that it is yet to 
be born. It is a big and heartening idea for a man · 
to live for the future. It gives a purpose and signi- 
ficance to life, Shelley, the born optimist, has a 
burning faith that the millennium is coming when. 
there will be no injustice and wrong but all-round 
freedom and happiness. 


"The world's great age 
begins anew, 

The golden years return, 

The earth does like a snake 
renew 

Her winter weeds outworn" 


QUEST OF EL DORADO 


H. G. Wells, a leading thinker of the 20th cen- 
tury, firmly believes in the continuing progress .of 
mankind. People are no longer leading expeditions 
in quest of El Dorado, the land abounding in gold. 
They are straining their graze onward, beyond the 
horizon of the known, in eager anticipation of the 
golden age. 


“Faith is evidence of things unseen.” The belief 
that man is ever forging ahead, that "the thoughts 
of men are widened with the process of the suns" is 
the harbinger of the golden age. ideas are out on a 
glorious march which nothing can halt. 


The old domination of one nation, one class, one 
sect by another, the clash of creeds, is gradually re- 
ceding. Colonialism is on its last legs. ihe cons- 
cience of the world is being stirred up against 
senseless colour prejudice. Asia has waked up from 
its age-long slumber. The sun of knowledge is also 
rising in the “dark continent". 

Man and woman are marching “ogether as equal 
partners in life. The world is getting smaller, bring- 
ing the divergent members of the human family closer 
together. Everything is pointing to ће birth ^f > new 
and better age. 

It is true that the frowning wai ciomds an per- 
sisting even after two devastating global wars. But 
the danger itself carries the promise of rescue. The 
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 MONARCHY IN IRAN 


‘Continued from Page 80) 


glorious past and the then impotent “tate and was 
resolved to rouse the country from lethargy and to 
foster national unity and pride. .ran threw off all 
foreign interventions and influences and won full 
independence and respect of other nations. Iran was 
industrialised and her social and economic institu- 
tions were reformed along western lines. Reza Shah 
terminated the system of capitulations, :.egotiated 
customs autonomy and stopped seeking loans 


abroad; withdrew the right of currency-issue and ' 


intervention in home-affairs from the British and the 
old contract with the  Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. was 
substituted by a fresh one more advantageous to 
Tran. An army povided with modern weapons was 
created under the control of the highly centralised 
government. Nobles lost power and titles were abolish- 
ed. Religious law was replaced by civil and criminal 
codes and the clerical garb was to be worn under a 
licence and «marriage and divorce registers were 
introduced and position of women improved. 

In the Second World War, Iran declared her 
neutrality and attempted to carry on normal rela- 
tions with all powers. The Allies not .olerating this 
position of Iran, made the Shah to abdicate in the 
favour of his son, the young, well-trained, brilliant 
aad eagreeeive Mohammed Reza Shah in August, 


The present monarch by his .ar-sightedness 
during the twenty years of his rule though fraught 
with many trials, tribulations, handicaps and hurdles, 
has carried the country forward economically, 
educationally and culturally. He has worked for the 
amelioration of his pos by distributing the royal 
lands/td he actual farmers, by founding charitable 
Societies and constructing cheap houses and useful 
dams and granting financial aids for the implementa- 
tion of humanitarian and healthy schemes. The 
€even Year Plan for the development of industry, 
.eulture, education and hygienic conditions in the 
country; ‘is the index of the ruler's aspirations. The 
oil-industry so far in the grip of the European coun- 
tries, was retrieved from there and nationalised. 
Educationally, Iran advanced phenomenally and esta- 
blished seven universities with all important 
faculties attached to them. 


2500TH ANNIVERSARY OF MONARCHY 


The present monarch decided in 1958 to celebrate 
the 2500th anniversary of monarchy in Iran in 1963 
іп commemoration of Cyrus the Great, the founder 
| of the great Iranian empire. On this occasion, scho- 
| lars of Persian culture and literature from all over 
| the world will be invited to participate in the delibe- 
rations. A special department has been established 
| under the Royal Ministry of Court, with which Irani- 
an embassies and other cultural societies throughout 
the world are collaborating so that books, pictures, 
films and essays depicting the achievements of Cyrus 
the Great be produced and given wide publicity. 

Iran proposes to publish as a souvenir the most 
beautiful version of the Shahnama preserved carefully 
in the Royal library with apt illustrations and minia- 
tures. A copy of the book will be presented to the 
guests, libraries and cultural societies and :. few copies 
will be sold to the publie also. “Kurush Nameh” — a 
life of Cyrus will be the other volume contemplated to 
be published on this occasion along with “Biography 
of Cyrus? by late Hasan Pirnia, “Cyropedia” by 
Xenophon, “History of the Persian Empire" by Olms- 
tedt, an illustrgted book on Persepolis and other books 
on Cyrus by Harold Lamb and A. Champador in Per- 
sian and other foreign languages. ~“eautiful albums, 
pictures, maps and illustrations will be issued in com- 
memoration of the occasion. Films relating to the 






b 


life, monarchy and achievements of Cyrus will be pre- 
pared from the archaelogical museums and authentic 
histories of Iran depicting the national glory as evi- 
denced from the ancient monuments of Persepolis, 
Takht-i-Jamshid, Pasargade, Apadana, also giving an 
idea about the development of Iran by showing films 
about the cities and past things of Iran. Exhibitions 
of objects of Achaemenian interests, of the books in 
the Royal library and of the fine-arts of lran will be 
held in all the important towns of Iran and other 
foreign countries interested in lran. 


MEDALS, PRIZES AND COMPETITIONS 


Medals and prizes will be awarded to Iranian and 
foreign scholars, artists and workers for the celebra- 
tions and competitions held among students and 
writers who contribute articles or books about Cyrus 
and Iran. Commemorative stamps 'vill be issued and 
the biggest part of the celebration will be the corona- 
tion of the Monarch in one of the historical towns. 
This function has been delayed for the Jast 20 years 
and now when the King and the Queen are blessed 
with a Crown Prince, this celebration will have more 
significance attached to it. These elaborate pro- 
grammes will be gone through in the course of one 
year to be known as the “Cyrus Year". 

His Excellency Hossain Ala, the Minister for the 
Imperial Court under the patronage and guidance of 
His Imperial Majesty with a team of first-rate writers 
and administrators, is arranging the whole · thing. 
His Excellency Mr. Mochfegh Kazemi, the Imperial 
Tranian Ambassador in India has already prepared 
the ground in this country for these celebrations. The 
Parsees and the Iran League of Bombay and the Iran 
Society of Calcutta have offered to participate in the 
celebrations in commemoration of the exemplary 
benevolent monarchy which was established in Iran 
2500 years ago by Cyrus the Great and undergoing 
various vicissitudes, has been handed down to the 
Pahlevi regime in general and to the present monarch 
in particular in its pristine glory and purity. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


Continued from previous page 

dreadful destructiveness of modern wapons and the 
consequent fear of extinction will act as a powerful 
incentive to peace. The instinct of self-preservation— 
the strongest in man—will be his ultimate saviour. 

There is already a favourable climate for peace 
all over the world. The common man, sick alike of 
the hot and the cold war, is чеке in puzzled wonder 
why like dumb-driven cattle he should allow himself 
to be led against a brother who has given him no 
offence in the world, why a civilization built by ages 
of noble human endeavour should “reel back into the 
beast." 

Atomic energy will sternly refuse to re abused 
for the purpose of destruction; used for peace, it will 
“lighten the burthen of life" and release human labour 
to such an extent that every man and womaa will 
have the leisure and the necessary quiet of mind for 
higher pursuits of life. 

Sputniks will not, in spite of the evil design be- 
hind them, destroy the human species but make 
space travel so easy and frequent ihat man will soon 
come to regard himself as the citizen not of “this dim 
spot”, the earth, but of the infinite universe. 

Then, the narrow sense of nationalism which is 
at the root of the present world conflict will die a 
natural death and out of its ashes there will spring up, 
phoenix-like, the golden age, the culminating cra of 
progress and happiness, which has been the cherished 
dream of sages, poets and philosophers, 
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By PRITHWINDRA MUKHERJEE 


IS back was still aching......... КЕ 
Noisily blowing his nose, wip- 
ing the last trace of tears with the 
palm of his left hand, Selva stared 
blankly at the footpath. Everythe 
ing was quiet again. 
A car went past, leaving а 
cork-screw trail of dust. Pointing 
? his muzzle towards the midday 
sun, Jimmy started barking from the pavement near 
Chettiar’s house. 

Another footpath across the street. Just in front 
of Anjila’s house a few carpenters were busy making 
a table. Planed chips of wood, feather-like, yellow, 
floated on the open drain until they got stuck round 
a wheel of the rickshaw standing in front of the 
two-storeyed house at the corner. Suddenly, with a 
half-uttered yelp, Jimmy attempted chasing his own 
tail. 


Selva knew well that there was a sore hidden at 
the root of Jimmy’s tail; that all the flies were greedy 
for that spot. The other day Selva had taken a 
bamboo-split and had gone to scare the flies off from 
Jimmy’s sore. But Jimmy had scolded him with a pair 
of shrimp-red eyes. 

Now Jimmy went up the stairs again to crouch 
on the verandah. And he started his afternoon toilet: 
passionately he nibbled at his crow-black chest- 
hairs. Jimmy’s teeth glittered in the broad daylight. 
He had no papa, no mum; how then did Jimmy 
manage to get his teeth so clean? Selva had had close 
glimpses of Jimmy’s teeth, They shone like his spoon 
of stainless steel. 





* ж * Ф 


Selva went on thinking of Jimmy's teeth...... 
The other day it was Sunday. Before leaving for 
church, mum cleaned his teeth with a sweet green 
paste. Selva didn’t spit out even a drop of that foam. 
Then mum took him to the dressing-table gave him 
his blue-silk navy suit and asked Raji to take him 
out for à stroll That morning Raji had turmeric 
powder all over her face; instead of lier usual stinky 
green sari, she had a fresh pink one on. And she was 
busy decorating the threshold with a handful of 


ies cer 





chalk-dust: flowers and leaves showed up one by one, Ч 


all by magic as it were, Before that, Selva knew, Raji 
must have been cleaning the doorway with cow-dung 
and water, when he was still fast asleep. Selva could 
not stand that smell! Yet, he was sure that Raji’s 
days had to begin that way. 

Decoration over, Raji washed her hands and, 
wiping them in & corner of her new pink Sari, she 
took Selva on to her hip and set out for the stroll. 
Selva noticed that day how Raji scrambled along the 
path like the ducks in Anjila's yard.. Left and right, 
she went on flopping; but she never quacked: how 
strange! Her head too looked much like a duck’s: a 
shaven head with bristles here and there. 


With Selva on her hip, she went to hide herself 
behind the trap-door in front of Swami's shop. From 
there Selva very well saw his mum go out witn his 
papa: herhair gracefully pony-tailed, and her face 
white with taleum. They were going to church, Selva. 


knew. He didn't quite understand what it was; but» 


mum had once explained to him that the church was 
the Lord's home. When Selva grew up, he too would 
go to church! | 


When Raji was sure that mum had really left, 


she bought a handful of betel-leaves and started 
chewing them all like a cow. Then, picking up Selva 


on to her hip again, Raji came back home, left Selva ~ 


on the pavement and seated herself on the verandah. 
In no time, Selva could hear her snore like a bag- 
pipe. 


It was & Sunday. That morning too, Jimmy was 
busy nibbling at his chest-hairs. Selva went very 
close to Jimmy and gave him half his share of rice- 
cake. The rice-cake pleased Jimmy enormously. 
Dripping with greed, Jimmy licked his own brown 
bit of nose, wagged his tail and greeted Selva with a 
cosy “Woo-oof!” And then Jimmy’s teeth went on 
smiling with all their white glitter. . 

ә е ә 


Brutally the three-o’clock milk-van rambled to- 
wards the tennis-courtin great hurry» Breaking the 
afternoon quiet of the suburb, Jimmy took to his wild 
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barking again. Sitting on the narrow edge of the 
verandah, leaning against the jack-wood pillar, Selva 
looked at Jimmy with keen eyes. He was again re- 
minded of his aching back; now the burning pain 


The spot where Jimmy's tail begins, Selva him- 
saf had nothing there; absolutely nothing. Selva, 
naked as he was, tried to feel his tail-bone curiously. 
anc Tut! Mum really did not know anything! She 
had called him Jimmy; had told him, “You're no 
better than Jimmy! Nothing but Jimmy!" 


Selva would not mind it so much, if that had 


been all But, why should mum slap him so hard 


on the back? It was Tuesday today. Raji was absent. 
Otherwise she would have really scolded mum. Papa 
too was not there either. Selva felt extremely desert- 
ed. He felt like weeping again, But—no! He would 
weep no more. 

Again he noisily blew his nose. Mum had just 
hung her Sari here, on the hook. As yet vapours were 
coming up from that pale green silk. Yes, Selva blew 
again his nose. Damn care! Of course he would blow 
his nose again, and again he would wipe if on mum’s 
sari. Pooh! Mum! Why should she call him Jimmy? 
If.at all he was Jimmy, where on earth was his tail? 


Selva could not quite grasp what wrong he had 
done! His alphabets in hand, he was sitting on the 
verandah; and on Chettiar's pavement he saw Saroja, 
Anjila and Kumari playing hide-and-seek. Selva 
liked the game very much. But he could not budge an 
inch until he had learnt his alphabets today. Wistfully 
he was contemplating Saroja with her back covered 
with floating locks; and, on her waist, a new yellow 
petticoat. 


Suddenly the game stopped, as they heard the 
distant horn of Chettiar's auto-scooter. They knew 
Chettiar would be there in no time, Kumari and 





selva, helpless, could not 
but proceed towards jimmy. 


Saroja gazed at the street with sharp eyes, longing to 
see their papa come. Their papa was extremely quick- 


Again Selva Demetr d the burning ache on 
his lower back. He must tell papa tonight what mum 
had done to him; and papa would surely thrash her 
too. How nice! 


But if.mum cried? No, better not tell then, Mum 
is quite good otherwise. Rarely did she scold him, 
beating practically never. Rather, she was far sweeter 
than Chettiar’s wife. Mum was so pretty! Ten times 
prettier than Saroja’s mum. à 

When the scooter stopped &nd Chettiar alighted, 
Kumari and Saroja took to their d EX call their 
mum, and Jimmy went on fawning upon him, wagg- 
ing his lousy tail and barking w Da happy muzzle. 


Kumari and Saroja Fo and with their 
mum they all sat down on the verandah while 
Chettiar opened a big packet of biscuits; he gave 
Kumari a few biscuits; prs some to Saroja too; but 
did not even look at Anjila. And Anjila ran homeward, 
sobbing. Gathering up her petticoat in both hands, 
She hopped over the drain and vanished behind the 
door. And the heap of planed wood-chips went on 
quivering over the drain, Feather-light wood-chips, 
yellow like carrots. 


All от a sudden, Selva felt a great desire for 
biscuits. Step by step, he brought himself in front of 
Chettiar’s verandah. Saroja Was eating the biscuits 
triumphantly. Kumari was making faces at Selva 
while eating. And their parents were swallowing the 
biscuits pulp as though it were some bitter medicine. 
None of them cared to look at Selva. ; 


Absent-mindedly Kumari dropped а biscuit; 
throwing it to Jimmy, their mum drew them away 
inside the house. Their papa followed too. All of them 
had an angry frown at him. 


Selva, helpless, could not but proceed towards 
Jimmy. Jimmy had neither smiled, nor scolded. Steal- 
thily Selva had picked up a broken bit of biscuit and, 
as soon as he was about to eat it—shocking as it was! 
—he had felt a cruel crisp slap land on his back! His 
hand was half paralysed, so much so that the bit of 
biscuit fell down, and Jimmy lustily ate it up. 

Selva turned to find mum standing!...... 


* * * * 


Oh! So far his back was aching. No! No more 
the back now. He felt a burning tickle in his eyes, 
and a creeping pain below his belly. 

Presently Jimmy got up with a satisfied yawn, 
and leapt down from the verandah to reach the pave- 
ment. From the pavement Jimmy sniffed at the dusty 
road. His moist brown nose grew white like тит” 
powdered cheeks. Wagging his tail, Jimmy crossed 
the road in order to stop beside the rickshaw standing 
in front of the two-storeyed grey house on the oppo- 
site foot-path. Round one of the rickshaw-wheels, the 
planed wood-chips had gathered, gathered like yellow 
chicks round a grey hen, Feather-like wood-chips 
quivered in the slightest breeze. 


Jimmy again sniffed at the road, sniffed at the 
wheel too and, half shutting his left eye, lifted up one 
of his hind legs. A spurting noise reached Selva’s 
ears. He gazed at the rain-like downpour, with re- 
freshed nerves. 'The chips of planed wood looked 
extremely troubled. Much like Anjila, Kumari, Saroja 
or Selva, afraid of a shower, the wood-chips fled in 
all directions. 


Jimmy's hind legs shot backward  energetically, 
like a pair of pistons, and created a dusty storm. 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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(©) Т was known in the last century 
4 that for the growth of plants 
KS essentia] requirements are nutri- 
tion, soil water and suitable 
environment or climate but the 
importance of growth hormones 
was known only about 30 years 
ago. These substances are synthe- 
sised within the plants and have 
remarkable effects on them. They are similar to 
animal hormones about which we hear so much for 
animal nutrition. Animal] hormones are so called 
chemical messengers which are secreted into blood 
Stream by various internal glands and control the 
nature and intensity of growth in several organs of 
the body. The importance of plant growth substances 
was not known to the people of the last century, as 
they are not required in large quantities like the 
fertilizers. 


The growth of plant is regular, there is no 
haphazard formation of organs ; it shows unchang- 
ing pattern. This characteristic feature of plant 
growth demands the existence of some precise mecha- 
nism for the coordination of the relative growth 
intensities of different organs. Plants shall have a 
system to deal with the distribution of new plant 
materials that are being constantly synthesised during 
the process of growth. This can be compared with 
the endocrine system in animals where the hormones 
synthesised control the activity, growth and deve- 
lopment of organs. It thus led the scientists in earlier 
days to think that plants should have some coordinat- 
ing system for maintaining the proper balance of 
&rowth rates between several organs. Although the 
existence of such a system was thought in the 17th 
century, but it was not until 1930 that a definite 
chemical substance was isolated and identified. After 
isolation and chemical synthesis there has been a large 
amount of research work on the subject And within 
& few years far reaching discoveries have been made 
which have greatly improved food production, 


PLANTS AND LICHT 
The story of the discovery of the growth 


substances in plants is very interesting ; it will ‘ndi- 
cate how purely academic enquiries set up by Charles 













fig. 1—тїсе plant; (a) after treatment 
with the growth hormone from water 
hyacinth; (b) control (not treated). 


Darwin (in 1880) and others culminated in the 
development of methods now revolutionizing agri- 
culture. This will be very significant . illustration 
showing how fundamental research could be largely 
utilized for practical purpose. The historical back- 
ground of growth substances goes back as early as 
in 1758, when French horticulturist Duhamel Du 
Monecu concluded that root formation in plants is 
due to descending sap. He noted that when the stems 
of plants were constricted by ringing, a swelling 
often occurred just before the constriction and roots 
were induced to form. But the name of Charles 
Darwin is most commonly associated with the early 
concept of growth substances in plants. He wondered 
why plants turned towards light. In a dark room 
he germinated grass seed and exposed the coleoptile 
(the tubular first leaf) to the light coming from one 
direction. The coleoptile bent towards the light, But 
when he covered the tip with tin foil or cut it off, 
so that it was not acted upon by light, even though 
the region directly below was exposed to light, 
coleoptile did not bend. On the other hand if he placed 
the tin foil around the base of the coleoptile and 
exposed the tip to light, there was bending towards 
the light. From this Darwin concluded that some- 
thing was transmitted from the upper to the lower 
part which induced bending. If the tip of the coleop- 
tile is removed, there is no curvature towards light. 


- 

There was at that time not much enthusiasm in 
this very simple phenomenon observed by Charles 
Darwin. It was in 1910-1913 that Boysen Jensen 
of Denmark got interested in Darwin's work, he made 
further experiments with the tip and showed that if 
the tip of the coleoptile was cut off and then replaced, 
but with a thin plate of gelatin inserted between the 
tip and the out age the аша from the tip Mus 
ass throug e a and cause a curvature. 
Between 1914-1919 it was further discovered that the 
curvature was due to an unequal distribution of growth 
regulating substances on the two sides of the coleop- 

tile. : 1 * 

А.А. GROWTH PROMOTER — . 

The next important step was taken in 1926 by 


Е. W. Went working in his father's laboratory He 
was then in military training but found time in even- 
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` ing or at night to carry on experiments with oat 
eoleoptile. He cut off the tips of oat coleoptiles and 
placed them on tiny gelatin blocks so as to permit 
materials to diffuse into the blocks. The blocks were 
then placed against the cut stumps and caused them 
to curve away from the point of application. The 
experiment showed clearly that a substance was pro- 
duced in the tip of the coleoptile which could be 
extracted and cause curvature in a coleoptile to which 
it was applied. It was thus established that a subs- 
tance or substances are present in plants which act 
like animal hormones. In ordinary plant materials 
the amount is very small to suit the needs of the 
chemist for identification. However in 1931 by labo- 
rious and skilful chemical means Kogl and Haagen- 
Smit of Holland were able to isolate substances cap- 
able of cell elongation. The substances are named as 
Auxin a, b, and Heteroauxin. The latter heteroauxin 
obtained from fungi was proved to be Indole acetic 
acid (IAA) which in later years was found to be the 
most important growth regulating substance. IAA 
has now been found to be widespread in plants, It 
is particularly present in growing regions, shoot-tips, 
leaves, flowers and germinating seeds. 


Immediately after the identification of this growth 
promoting substance, it was shown by Went and 
others that when this chemical was sprayed into 
plants, the roots might form .on stems and even on 
fruits. IAA is now widely employed for rooting in 
vegetative propagation of plants which do not easily 
form roots. 


The method has been particularly successful in 
the propagation of fruit plants by cuttings. The 
experiments performed by the writer in the depart- 
ment of Botany, Calcutta University, have indicated 
the use of this method for enlarging the root system 
о? the rice plant which will be advantageous for the 
crop to resist lodging under conditions of heavy 
manuring with ammonium sulphate. 


After the isolation of IAA from the plant organs 
and its action in rooting, plant physiologists looked 
around for other compounds of similar chemical consti- 
tution and physiological activities. A large number 
o? indole derivatives and other chemical compounds 
were then tried for the activity. The growth responses 
oi these compounds on different plants were not alike, 
and different responses were noticed. This led to many 
important developments in the field of agriculture and 
horticulture. It was further discovered that although 
these synthetic chemicals closely resembled one 
another in possessing the properties of growth hormo- 





fig. 2—gram plant; (a) after treatment 
with the growth hormone from water 
hyacinth; (b) control (not treated). 


nes, they differed widely amongst themselves as 
regards specific activity. s 


New applications followed rapidly the discoveries 
of new growth regulating chemicals. In addition to 
the rooting of cuttings other practical applications 
are prevention of preharvest drop of fruits, increase 
in fruit set, production of seedless fruits, control of 
germination and sprouting of seeds and tubers. 
improvement in regulation of flowering, thinning of 
fruits and hastening of fruit maturity, ripening fruit 
— destruction of weeds and undesired woody 
plants. 


SELECTIVE WEEDINC 


The remarkable achievement of the control of 
flowering by hormones is noticed in pineapple industry 
im Hawaii. By applying naphthalene acetic acid it 
has now been possible to induce early flowering and 
control the weight of the fruit and the time of ripen- 
ing throughout the year. During World War П 
practical application of hormones was their use for 
weed control in field crops. With shortage of manual 
labour for removing the weeds the research workers 
in U.S.A. and Great Britain developed chemicals 
popularly known as 2-4-D and MCPA ( Methoxone ) 
which were found to be very potent weed killer without 
destroying the crops. The weed killers or herbicides 
are selective in their action of destruction. In U.S.A. 
the yield of rice has been increased by 50 to 70 p.c. 
by spraying the selective weed killer from the air in 
the rice field. 


The Russian Scientist Cailahjon has also postu- 
lated the presence of flowering hormone called florigen 
which is synthesised by the plant and is responsible 
for flower formation but it has not yet been isolated 
and chemically identified. Once it is known à great 
step in agriculture will be to induce flowering when 
—— failure on account of seasonal changes in 
climate. 


When so many uses of indole acetic acid (TAA ), 
the natural plant hormone and other synthetic hormo- 
nes were known in the field of agriculture and horti- 
culture, the Japanese scientists made a series of 
investigations on the biology of the fungus, Gibberella 
fujikuroi, which causes rice disease. In the meta- 
bolism of this fungus a substance was isolated by 
Yabuta and Hayashi and named gibberellic acid which 
is capable of increasing the growth of plant by greatly 
elongating the cells. Later workers in the U.S. A. 
and England were able to isolate three other similar 
substances and a general term ‘gibberellins’ for all 
these four compounds was adopted. The formation 
of gibberellin may be compared with the well-known 
antibiotic penicillin which is also а compound isolate 
from the fungus, Penicillium notatum, but the pro- 
perties of the latter are different. The most important 
and striking properties of gibberellins are to accele- 
rate the vegetative growth of the shoot, elongation 
of stems and leaf stalks leading to the production of 
large plants. A large number of agricultural and 
horticultural plants have responded to the treatment 
with gibberellin by showing early flowering, increased 
vegetative growth and fruit sets, accelerating seed 
germination, earlier sprouting of tubers and bulbs. 
It has also been proved that genetically and physiolo- 
gically dwarf plants could be changed to normal tall 
piants. Sometimes the dwarf varieties could be trans- 
formed to climbing plants. Its remarkable effect on 
stem elongation has recently been shown in the Jute 
plant by the writer and his associates in this Univer- 
sity. When gibberellic acid is sprayed on the Jute 


‘Continued on Page 96) 











the snout of kolahoi glacier (12,500 ft.) about 20 miles from pahalgam. 


A TREK TO KOLAHOI GLACIER 


By BIRESHWAR PROSAD BANERJI 


N the streets of Pahalgam men 
and mules jostled against one 
another. On the sidewalks the 
merchandise shops and restaurants 
were doing good business as it was 
June and the tourists’ season in 
Kashmir was at its peak. The 
look-out of the whole place was 
gay.  Milk-white, fleecy clouds 
loating in the azure blue Sky, distant mountains still 
vearing their white caps of snows of the last winter, 
rerdant hills embracing the foaming torrents of the 
iiddar, all contributed their shares in the riot of 
010015. In these surroundings the enthusiasm to get 
ut of the four walls of the room in the hotel is 
enuine, and so we camped in a tent on the bank of 
he Liddar near its confluence with Sheshnag stream. 





Next morning we were on a lovely mule-track 
ar from the town zig-zagging along the Liddar or 
feel Ganga on towards the north. Some of us were 
lappy riding on ponies and our train of ponies and 
ules followed us in their own rhythmic march. 
'assing the terraced fields of paddy for some distance 


the track began to mount steeply for a few miles 
along the shoulder of a hill clad with forests of Pine 
and Cedar. We came upon exotic flowering shrubs 
and low plants from which emanated a lovely scent 
known only to the trekkers in the inner Himalayas. 
After the heat of the plains it was delightful ES 
refreshing to trek along a path invigorated with cool 
mountain breeze. 


LOVELY ARU 


We were gradually gaining height and eventually, 
after crossing a side stream wading through ankle- 
deep freezing cold water, we reached the lovely 
meadow of Aru just before lunch şime, We had 
covered nearly 7 miles. The meadow was nestled on 
one of the spurs of a high mountain on the east and 
the carpet of ever-green grass provided a good 
pasture for sheep and goats reared by nomads of the 
area. The place, though not a village in the truest 
sense of the term, as there is no permanent habita- 
tion, can boast of at least ont shop which caters for 
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the tourists as well as the ponymen. At least milk, 
tea and cigarettes can be had at the shop. 


After lunch we got up to start, disturbing the 


restful slumber of the ponymen after hearty puffs of 
the hookah, so popular with the hill people in India. 
The climb of about two miles from Aru was only the 
forerunner of further exhausting climbs ahead.’ We 
were at about 9,000 ft. above sea-level and steadily 
gaining height to reach the crest of the great ridge 
of the eastern mountain sloping down the river to 
the west. The path lay through a dense forest of 
pine and chir, the latter quickly giving way to the 
former. But whereas the chir forest was clean and 
dry without any appreciable undergrowth, the pine 
forests resembled a veritable swamp of dead foliage. 
In higher attitudes deodars appeared to dominate 
this fantastic path which, in some places, dropped 
steeply to the river thousands of feet below. On the 
top of the ridge also it was all forests and we had 
no views. While we were panting on account of the 
steep climb, the ponymen and our guide were perfectly 
nonchalant. They seemed pretty used to these treks. 
Presently we came across a Gujar habitat, а camp 
of nomadic shepherds. The mules resented our 
intrusion into their domain but there was no way 
out as they had settled on the foot path itself. Their 
owner, à hefty and bearded man, came and took 
them aside and on we went from his inquisitive and 
kindly looks. 


SLIPPERY PATH 


Our path was: now descending and the ghorawallas 
had a hard time controlling their charges who, on 
many Occasions, were on the verge of skidding on 





mi. Kolahoi (17,960)—the queen of kashmir, 


ihe track made slippery by the recent rain. We 
descended probably a full thousand feet within a 
distance of some two miles on the very bed of the 
river by-passing a snow-bridge—our first on the way 
—formed by the remnants of the last year's snows 
in a wide gulley. To add to Our misery, we had to 
ascend again on an alp which looked like a hanging 
meadow perched on the steep bank of the river. We 
were tired and wanted to camp in this picturesque 
place but the ghorawallas insisted on our pushing on 
to Lidderwat, the scheduleg halting place, a mile 
distant on the opposite bank of the stream. We had 
to cross our own stream Liddar this time to reach 
Lidderwat, the last camping ground on-way to the 
glacier. 


Lidderwat is an Alpine pasture—land of immense 
beauty ideally situated on the confluence of the 
Liddar or Neel Ganga fed by the eternal snows of the 
Kolahoi group of mountains to the nonth-east of this 
place and Tarsar Nullah coming. down from the 
mountain lake of Tarsar in the west. 'The latter is 


'a turbulent and raging stream falling here in great 


‘chasms whose rumblings always echoed in our ears. 
We were charmed by the unearthly beauty of this 
place. In the evening light the snows on the distant 
peaks in the north glistened displaying a hue of 
subdued amber. The ‘view was exhilarating. 


NIGHT AMIDST SNOW 


The night was upon us in.due course and what 
a night it was! From the greenish blue darkness of 
the.sky the crescent moon was coming out through 


. pale clouds, the thunder of the waterfalls seemed to 
- echo in the surrounding mountain bastions and the 


great towering rock peak on our south with a huge 
crown of snow. on. its temple stood like a silent 
sentinel over Lidderwat. It/was a life's experience to 
have a good repose under canvas in such a surround- 
ing. Though it was a chilly night, as we were ata 
height of about 11,000 ft., we had a sound sleep. 


We had a crisp and clear morning the-next day. 
According to the trekking maxim, “Early start makes 
half the way”, we organised a start to the glacier 
with the first rays of the sun, taking some prepared 
food for our lunch. From the very beginning our 
path was strewn with thorny pebbles which, were 
readily replaced by boulders fallen from steep moun- 
tain sides. The valley was not very wide and the 
vegetation consisted of only birch trees, Their bark 
is called “Bhojpatra”, and it was the counterpart of 
paper in ancient times. 


Soon we began climbing over the tree line where 
only shrubs grew. with occasional patches of rhodo- 
dendron and juniper bushes. The valley became wider 
and took a sharp bend towards east from the base of 
the mountain range visible from Lidderwat. We had 
to cross a rushing stream by the old wading process 
at a place where the water was shallower but the 
current stronger. We had been following the right 
bank lateral moraine over large fields of screes, a 
fan-like expanse of gravel and boulders narrower at 
the foot of the post-glacial gullies and wider at the 
river-bed. Small streams ‘flowed in between the 

`` (Continued on Page 96) 
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T takes all kinds of people to make 
this variegated world of ours, and 
one very necessary kind is made up 
N of cynics. Cynics leave behind 
them gay traces on the grand 
highway of life. In fact, to be 
called a cynic is a privilege. The 
label denotes a person who has a 
Special type of intellect, who 
reathes an air of superiority, and views everything 
»psy-turvy. 





In ancient Greece, the cynics belonged to a small 
ut influential school of philosophers who derived their 
ames from the building in Athens, called, “Супо- 
arges”, the earliest home of the School. It is note- 
orthy that the word “Cynic” also comes from the 
reek word for a dog and the reason for it is aptly 
iplained by the Encyclopedia Britannica, “in con- 
mptuous allusion to the uncouth and aggressive 
anners adopted by the members of the school". This 
:hool of cynics declared knowledge to be virtue and 
1 that men should either seek wisdom or buy a rope 
‘hang themselves with. Antisthenes, Diogenes, Crates 
id Demetrius were the forerunners of this distin- 
lished school. There are interesting stories related 
yout each one of them. 


Antisthenes, it is said, walked every day from 
tiraeus to Athens, wrapped in a torn cloak to hear 
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Socrates speak. Socrates, on seeing him, remarked, 
“Antisthenes, I see that your pride is peeping through 
those holes." 


Crates, a pupil of Diogenes (known as the king 
of cynics), possessed an immense fortune. When he 
joined the group of cynics, he entrusted his entire 
sum to the banker saying, “Give this to your sons if 
they should prove fools, but to the poor, if they 
should prove philosophers", : 


ALEXANDER AND DIOGENES 


Diogenes' father was imprisoned on the charge 
of adulterating coinage. Diogenes was also included 
in.the charge and went to Athens with his paid- 
attendant Manes. While stepping into the prison celi, 
he remarked, *If Manes can live without Diogenes, 
why not Diogenes without Manes?" 'The more well- 
known legend about Diogenes which historians never 
fail to relate is his meeting with Alexander the great. 
It was at a festival that Alexander paid a visit to 
Diogenes' poor abode, a tub belonging to the temple 
of Cybele. Alexander, impressed by his wisdom, 
granted him a boon. Diogenes requested him nqt to 
stand between him and the Sun to which Alexander 
replied. “If I were not Alexander, I would be Diogenes", 
Once captured by pirates and asked what his 
trade was, Diogenes replied, “I know no trafle but 
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that of governing men, and you may sell me to a man 
who needs a master." Diogenes possessed a single 
bowl which he destroyec immediately on seeing a 
peasant boy drink from the hollow of his hands. 


Once Caligula, Emperor of Rome, wishing to gain 
Demetrius’ friendship sent him a large present. He 
replied, “If Caligula had intended to bribe me 
he should have offered me his crown." When Emperor 
Vespasien banished Demetrius from Rome, the latter 
laughed and said, “Food is cheaper elsewhere than 
in Rome.” 


CYNIC AND PESSIMIST 


From a popular conception of the intellectual 
characteristics of the school comes the modern 
sense of “Cynic” which the dictionary defines as, 
"implying a sneering disposition to disbelieve in the 
goodness of human motives and a contemptuous 
feeling of superiority.” But we really ought not to be 
so unjust to cynics. We cannot place a cynic along 
with a pessimist, who fears it may rain when a picnic 
had been arranged on a sumptuous scale . . . Above 
all, a cynic is for ur an amusing specimen of jovial 
humanity. Let us concede he has a modicum of 
knowledge in a world of abysmal ignorance . . .Could 
we or could not call Abraham Lincoln a cynie be- 
cause he said he laughed because he could not ery? 


‘The world, to relate just a few instances, keeps 
& voluminous record of illustrious personages who 
have been declared often cynies. 

Proféssor Immanuel Kant, it is said, used to go 


for a walk, punetually at four o'clock every after- 





JIMMY AND SELVA 


(Continued from Page 84) 

Dust all around: the wheels of the rickshaw, the seat, 
the hood—all got brown and white with Jimmy's 
storm. Agile and gay, Jimmy sort of went trotting 
back to the verandah. 

Selva felt his lower belly unusually heavy. He 
guessed he should make water. In the midst of his 
ache, all of a sudden, mum’s words came flashing, 
“You're no better than Jimmy! Nothing but 
Jimmy ....-. 


well he would have wagged it! 


Crawling he went to the pavement, reached the 
road, moved across it towards the rickshaw standing 
in front of the grey two-storeyed house opposite. 


One of the wheels strongly smelt of Jimmy. 
Selva lifted his right leg with the glowing picture of 
Jimmy in his mind, and felt all his ache, all his 
heaviness gather in a pin-point, eager and tender. 

Again a soothing spurting noise! Again the 
wood-chips fled, afraid of the rain! Again the water 
in the open drain rippled circle-wise and, with a 
splash, a few drops kissed him on the face, on the 
lips, in the eyes! A pungent smell choked his breath. 


While shooting back his legs, shooting like a 
pair of pistons, Selva was suddenly aware of the 
roaring laughter bursting from the carpenters. Trying 
to look up, he lost his balance, and toppled over the 
moist wheel of: the grey rickshaw. The carpenters in 
an uproar rushed towards him!...... Nervous, And 
lonely too. Leaning on the comforting wheel, he 
broke into pleasant sobs. 

Selva smelt of nothihg but Jimmy!.....,° 


noon. Once a stranger came to his door with a 
message just at one minute to four, Kant ‘stepping 
out of the door, and passing the man, murmured, 
“The professor is out.” 


Schopenhauer on his death-bed, said, “Now I am 
able to grasp the meaning of what I was attempting 
to say all along in my books."  Absent-minded,. he 
trespassed once a private garden, When the gardener 
shouted, “Who are you,” he modestly answered back, 
“My good man, I would ever be grateful if you could 
tell me, All these years I myself have been hunting 
for the. answer”. 


WILDE AND SHAW 


In modern times too, fortunately enough, the 
world has been enriched by prominent cynics like 
Oscar Wilde and Bernard Shaw. 


Oscar Wilde, it is reported, asked by a friend how 
he had spent the day, replied, “1 was working on 
the proofs of one of my poems all the morning, and 
took off a comma; in the afternoon I had put it back. 
In the evening I went out for a walk." 


It is well-known fact that Shaw in his will set 
apart a sum of £50,000 to be given away as a gift to 
the man who would increase the English alphabet 
with twenty-four additional letters, Before his death, 
a friend requested him to give an epitaph for his 
tomb, Shaw wrote, “George Bernard Shaw ... Who 
the devil was he ?". . 4. 


When a famous English writer was asked which 
is the bust way to write, he said, “Аз far as I know, 
it is from left to right." - : 


Several months ago, a mathematician-friend of 
mine had locked his house and had gone for a short 
holiday. On returning, he was informed by his 
neighbours that his house was ransacked; they re- 
quested him to report the matter to the police. "I am 
not а fool" he retorted, “to inform fools of what 
other fools have done." 


Omar Khayyam wrote: 
Dreaming when Dawn's Left Hand was in 


the sky 
I heard a Voice within the Tavern cry, 
"Awake, my little ones, and fill the Cup 
Before Life's Liquor in its cup is dry.” 


For us the glistening Cup of Lífe would seem 
empty if cynics ceased to exist . . e.e 
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HE “йу” sped accurately and 
settled in the exact centre of the 
swirl caused by the disappearing 
fish. I waited a moment as it 
floated placidly down the stream 
and then jerked it back impa- 
tiently. As I did so, I looked up 
the opposite bank and there, 
perched precariously on a rock 
overhanging the stream, was a little cottage. 
I have fished in the Teista Valley on several 
occasions, but this was the first time I had noticed 
this cottage. 





“Who lives in that cottage?” I enquired of my 
companion, He glanced up casually and replied, 
“Professor Armytage, a newcomer.” 


“You mean Professor Armytage the savant, the 
greatest living authority on the ancient teachings of 
Tibet and Egypt? Professor Armytage was my teacher 
in the Banaras University and, if this is the same 
man, I am going to see him, I was something of a 
favourite of his." 


"I don’t see any wings sprouting from your 
shoulders, and unless you can fly, how are you going 
to meet him?” 


*Won't that path take me? I see dt leads almost 
to the foot of the cottage." 


"That path, my friend, if you will observe care- 
fully, is separated from the cliff on which the cottage 
stands by & chasm fully ten feet wide. There used 
to be a bridge, but this was destroyed in a recent 
land-slide. The Professor seldom leaves his abode, 


A MY 





but, when compelled to send for supplies, utilizes one 
of his Pharia (hilmen) servants, who takes over a 
day to ascend the cliff above the cottage and so reach 
the road that leads to Darjeeling." 


"You make it sound pretty hopeless; however, 
I am determined to try. Wil you like a good soul 
have my fishing tackle sent back to camp. I will 
cross the stream at the ford I notice a little further 
down and will tackle this path, I used to be fairly 
good at hill-climbing when a boy and perhaps the 
experience so gained will help me now.” With that 
I waved him a cheerful “Good-bye” and started off. 


I had no difficulty in negotiating the ford or 
the boulder-strewn banks of the stream, but when at 
length I stood at the foot of the cliff, up which the 
narrow path wound, I realized something of the 
strenuous climb before me. 


For the first hundred feet or so the going was 
comparatively easy, but after that the ground lifted 
steepy and I was practically dawing my way up the 
side of an almost perpendicular cliff, After about 
half-an-hour, exhausted and with the sweat pouring 
from every pore, I selected a boulder perched on the 
edge of the chasm that now ran parallel to the path 
and settled down to rest. From this point of vantage 
I could see almost the whole length of the cleft and 
was considerably heartened to observe, about two 
hundred feet above me, a narrow bridge spanning 
the chasm. This I thought must be the remains of 
the original ridge destroyed in the land-slide. 
Anxious to get on I cut short my stay and started 
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. upward again. Struggling and straining for another 
half-hour, I came at length to the small masonry 
platform that marked one end of the bridge that 
originally crossed the chasm at this point. Venturing 

е ‘thatthe bridge had been 
the masonry work at 







у above, where the path finally joined the main 
d, I determined to risk everything and cross by 
this bamboo bridge so providentially provided. 






As I moved towards the» edge of the masonry 
platform, I felt the whole structure tremble beneath 
me, but it was now too late to turn back, so I ad- 
vanced with\infinite caution, till my feet were on the 
two bamboos and with the aid of the hand-rail I was 
able to progress sideways, sliding my feet along the 
slippery surface of the bamboos. 


23 


ey had progressed thus cautiously about five feet,. 


when my. boots, sodden in the crossing of the stream, 
slipped and the full weight of one foot came on to 
one of the" two bamboos that constituted this impro- 
vised, bridge. Immediately the bindings parted and 
the bamboo fell away, leaving me only one bamboo 
by which to proceed. Neither was this all. The slip- 
ping of my feet had thrown me off balance, so that 
I grabbed wildly at the hand-rail to save myself from 


falling. All would still have been well had this support) = М 


sustained my weight, but the instant I seized the 
rail, the entire structure heeled over. My boots unable 
to obtain a purchase on the slippery surface of the 
remaining bamboo, slipped under me and I plunged 
headlong towards the chasm below. In a last despe- 
rate effort to save myself, I clutched wildly at the 
remaining bamboo and hung on. Fortunately this last 
support held and waiting tin the swaying of the 
whole structure had ceased, I commenced drawing 
myself, hand over hand, towards the opposite cliff. 
Reaching here I felt my shoulders seized by power- 
ful hands and in a moment I was drawn up and lay 
panting.and exhausted on the opposite side. 


“That was a narrow escape you had, young 
man,” a deep booming voice informed me and look- 
ing up I saw Professor Armytage and two of his ser- 
vants observing me curiously. 

Waiting till I had ewhat recovered, I strug- 
gled to my feet and with the Professor supporting me, 
proceeded towards the cottage, which I now observ- 
ed stood a short distance away. 


At the entrance te the cottage we met Mrs. 
Armytage, who, seeing my bedraggled condition, was 
all motherly concern and pity. "Poor boy, you seem 
to have gone through am awful experience. But come 
this way and while you wash and tidy up, I will have 
& nice hot cup of tea ready for you.” 


Professor I noticed, had paused at 
the door, puzzled gssion, on his face, “I seem to 
have met you before,” he querried and I hastened to 


“1: was a student of yours at the Banaras Uni- 
versity, many years ago. You were at the time lec- 
— Фанарт ج‎ religions and were so 
kind as to take a special in me.” igi 

A smile broke over his face. “Of course I recog- 
nize you nbw. ‘Well! Well!*Wonders wil never cease 
Imagine a student of mine risking his life for the 


. doubtful pleasure of seeing his old Professor" With 


that he turned away, still chuckling to himself, but 
as he went he called over his shoulder, “If you wish 
to discuss old times, you will find me in the study." 


Washed and brushed and considerably refreshed 
after a strong cup of tea, I lost no time in hastening 
to the Professor’s study. At his oheerful invitation to 
enter, I ‘opened the door and paused on the thres- 
hold to admire the scene before me, The study was 
tastefully decorated with gleaming brass ornaments, 
On the polished floor were bright Persian carpets, 
while commanding the centre of the room was a 
large, mahogany table at which the Professor . sat. 


*Two sides of the study walls were occupied by cabi- 


méts containing his books, while the third was 


“covered with maps and photographs illustrating his 


journeys to the most inaccessible places on earth, 
but it was the fourth side that held my attention to 
the exclusion of all else, At the centre and facing the 
open window, was an extraordinary contrivance. At 
first glance the object reminded me of one of those 
ancient cameras which invariably dominated. the 






centre of old photographic studios. y of th 

ancient “camera obscura" Wé raped in 
black and mounted on a stur edestal, but here the 
similarity ended. The fore-end of the device project- 


ed in a long cone and gave it the appearance of а 
miniature cannon, but a series of conical mirrors.. so 
arranged ав to reflect the light directly into the 
mouth of the barrel, destroyed the illusion. Looking 
up, I found the Professor's eyes fixed on me, an 
amused expression on his face, 


\ Sab bit, puzaling, isn’b ite But sit. down, we will 
díscuss. ҮНӨ ter t later." P C. | 


To the Professors many enquiries as to my 
studies and hopes for the future, I gave as full an 
account as possible, but when I came to explain the 
reason for my being in that part of Darjeeling, he 
was all eagerness. 


*Masheer fishing? My boy, we have some of the 
finest fish in India in that stream below. One of the 
reasons why I selected this spot to build my cottage, 
was primarily the unrestricted view I have of the 
surrounding hills and the reputation of the fish in 
ihe Teista Valley." 


I could see at a glance that the Professor was а 
keen fisherman, but as he reeled off, anecdote after 
anecdote, I found my attention wandering and my 
gaze straying back to the strange contrivance at the 
window. My inattention must have been so obvious 
that the Professor stopped in the middle of an ex- 
citing description of a masheer he had landed a few 
days previously. ^I see that you are not listening, so 


I may as well stop and satisfy that all-consuming 
curiosity of yours. If you will draw your chair up to 
my desk, I should like to explain a few of my theo- 
ries, first, so that you will understand the purpose 
of this strange device." 


"You may not know it, but from my earliest days 
I have been a keen student of biology. At that time, 
however, I was mostly interested in heridity and the 
amazing progress of the human ego from one parent 
to the next. As my studies grew wider and I delved 
deeper into this absorbing subject, I discovered that 
memories of past events, especially those that had 
made a lasting impression on the subject, were linked 
with the sub-conscious memories stored for all time 
in the chromosomes of the parent, It was this latent 
factor that transmitted the knowledge of how to 
breathe, to work the muscles to move the bones, to 





"[ saw the man. I call him a тап.” 


think, to reason, in faet all those processes of life 
that have helped man to rise above the primeval 
slime from which he crawled and maintain his dig- 
nity as homo sapiens. All such memories were,stored 
in the sub-conscious mind and transferred In the 
chromosomes of each successive generation from the 
dawn of creation to the present time, No memory, 
I was convinced, ever really died out completely, but 
was eapable of returning to the conscious mind 
under the stimulus of some overpowering or terrify- 
ing emotion. The sub-conscious mind itself was not 
inviolate, but could be forced to yield much of its 
hidden knowledge under the influence of drugs or 
deep hypnosis. Working on these lines I sought to 
perfect a machine that would invade or probe the 
secret territory of man’s sub-conscious mind. My 
first efforts were a failure, but as I experimented, 
eliminating such factors as I discovered were preju- 
dicial to the success of my scheme, I finally hit upon 
this strange looking device, which under ideal con- 
ditions sometimes yields the most startling results. 
This device I termed, “The Time Probe" which it 
actually is. Of course I have given you just the bare 
outlines of my experiments and this only to satisfy 
your rather obvious curiosity. I trust this explana- 
tion is satisfactory and we can now return to the all 
important subject of Masheer fishing. 


This explanation, needless to say, was far from 
satisfying and only served to heighten my curiosity, 
but for the moment I acceeded to the Professor’s re- 
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quest and for the next half-hour discussed with him 
the different types of lures, whose brilliance of 
colour and novel design, would attract the wily 
Masheer, Mrs, Armytage interrupted our discussion, 
with an invitation to stay for lunch and I determined 
` that after the meal was over I would in- 
duce the Professor to give me a practical 
demonstration of his novel device, 


Mrs. Armytage unwittingly assisted 
me in my resolve. No sooner was lunch 
over and we were lingering over a cup of 
coffee, than she remarked. “Don’t you 
think, dear, you could give this lad a de- 
monstration of your new invention. I am 
sure he would be interested and I am in- 
clined tothink that it was the possibility of 
seeing and using your device that induced 
him to undertake that perilous climb and 
not the excuse he made of renewing your 
acquaintance.” Naturally I protested, say- 
ing that it was my personal regard for the 
Professor that had brought me to their 
hospitable home, but I .hould be honour- 
ed to test the device that the Professor 
had had the patience tc explain to me. 


Back in the study, the Professor led me directly 
to the machine, from which he removed the heavy 
drape that protected it from dust and insects. Draw- 
ing a chair up to the machine, he directed me to sit 
directly opposite the aperture that faced me and then 
drew the cowling over my head, so that I was now 
in the position of a photographer, focussing camera 
on his subject. The interior of the machine was piteh 


= black. except atthe far end, through which I could 


glimpsesa view of the surrounding hills, This view 
was асу cut off and I wa, plunged іп tota] dark- 
ness. After a while a dim light appeared at the 
extreme end of the tube and this light I continued to 
wateh intently, Perhaps some ten minutes passed 
and I was beginning to feel the strain, when I noticed 
that the light was gradually growing bi r, Its 
intensity continued to increase till I could no longer 
bear the strain and would have withdrawn iy head, 
when а change in the quality of the light attracted 
my attention. Hitherto I had been staring into a 
blinding, bluish-white light, that had confused and 
bewildered me, so that this slight change was a relief. 
The colour of this light I noticed was a dull red and 
much larger than the pin-point of light that had 
previously caused me such inconyenience, Another 
peculiarity immediately struck me, Even as I watched, 
the light continued to grow and to my amazement 
‘appeared to be rising higher and higher, and then I 
realized with a start, that I was not watching a light, 
but the morning sun. It was at this. ent that the 
huge red orb swung clear of the surroun mists 
and revealed a scene that filled me with the most 
intense foreboding. I was looking at a vast sheet of 


water, evidently part of a large inland lake, Along 
the shore grew, in luxuriant profusion, weeds and 
ferns of strange fantastic shapes, The banks, where 
the water lapped ceaselessly, was strewn with boul- 
ders and out-crops of volcanic rock, while over al 
hung а deep, brooding silence, a silence broken only 
by the shrill cry of some questing bird or the harsh 
roar of some savage anima] seeking it prey. А 
I gazed on this scene in wonder; bizarre, savage 
and utterly remote though it was, there Still lingered 
a familiar aspect’ that eluded every attempt I made 
to plate it. Consumed, by curiosity I Jeaned forward | 
eagerly, striving to bring the scene more inte focus. _ 
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“Тл my immediate foreground were several solitary 
 Spires, outcrops of volcanic rock, that stood like sen- 
tiriels on the water's edge. On one of these I noticed 
an old woman sitting. Her head and scrawny neck 
were withdrawn between high, bony shoulders, while 
wrapped round her was a cloak of some leathery 
substance, all wrinkled with age and of indescribable 
` foulness. 


At this moment of furious upheaval at the far 
end of the lake attracted my attention. Two enor- 
mous creatures, their bodies partially submerged and 
their long necks entwined in furious combat, were 
contesting the ownership of a decomposed carcass 
that had already been literally torn to pieces. Turn- 
ing from this scene of savage rivalry, I was amazed 
to see the old woman on the rock slowly unfolding 
her robes. As these came apart they disclosed two 
wings, some twenty feet in expanse, and а bald, 
hideous head, armed with a huge beak, the edges of 
which were serrated with sharp teeth, Like an enor- 
mous bat, this harpy sprang into the air and made 
for thé scene of the dis- we 
turbance. It was while == 
following its flight, that === ===. 
І saw the MAN. I call =. - 








“and charged its assail- 
ant, wooing with...” 


him a man by courtesy 
only. He looked more 
like an enormous ape. His 
powerful body, covered 
with long shaggy hair of 
а curious теа colour, 
^ was bound at the waist 
with leather thongs from which hung a strange 
assortment of weapons. In one hand he bore a long, 
powerful spear, sharpened E burnt at one end, 
while in the other he grasped a club, fashioned from 
the horn of*somesanimal, to which had been fixed a 
large round pebble, securely fastened in place by 
leather thongs, His face, if bestia] and hideous by 


modern standards, still bore some slight vestige of 
intelligence, confirmed by the deep brooding eyes, r 
At the moment I had detected him, he had been 
crouched in the shelter of a rock, his spear poised, 
intently watching the water before him, Suddenly he 
raised his weapon and with a quick t sent it 
plunging into the water, to follow it himself, a mo- 
ment later. When he emerged, he grasped the spear 
in one hand while with the other he encircled a large 
fish, that struggled desperately to escape. So engross- 
ed had I been in this scene that I failed to observe 
the return of the harpy towards its original seat. 
The quick eyes of the creature had noticed the fish 
and with a speed scarcely believable in so large a 
body, it swooped and a moment later rose with the 
fish in its beak, while our hunter scuttled for the 
shelter of the few large trees that grew on the 
water’s edge. Р 


In no way daunted by his loss, the man return- 
ed to the spot once the harpy had gone and picked 
up his spear. Thereafter, moving cautiously, he 
skirted the edge of the lake, watching every covert 
intently. He must have proceeded thus for half a mile 
and was nearing an animal trail that led from the 
forest to the water’s edge, when I saw him suddenly 
dive for the cover of a neighbouring bush, Wondering 
what had attracted him, I scanned further ahead and 
saw, close to the bank, a sounder of wild pigs, huge, 
piebald creatures, with long curved tusks, After 
watching them for a while, the hunter crept 
cautionsly away from their immediate vicinity. 
Running swiftly he gained the trail well 
above the spot where the pigs were grunting. 
Once here he planted himself in the centre 
of the path and taking up a pebble, hurled 
it accurately, so that it struck one of the 
feeding pigs on the back. The animal so 
struck, immediately prang to its (eei. and 


glared round fiercely, Catching sight of the 
hunter on the bank, it lowered its head and 
charged its assailant, moving with incredi- 
ble speed for so large and so ungainly an 
animal, The hunter never moved. Driving 
the butt of the spear into the ground, he 
held it firmly in both hands and as the 
enraged pig reached him, he towered the 
point deftly so that in a moment the charging 
animal was firmly impaled on the spear. So 
great, however, was the strength and weight 
of the animal that in spite of the grievous 
wound it had received, its impetus carried 
it on, so that the spear was wrenched out of 
the land of the hunter and split in two. 
Ignoring the now useless weapon, the hunter 
seized his club and with a single bound, 
. reached the side of the pig and with 
one well directed blow crushed its skull. Wait- 
ing till its struggles had ceased, the man seized the 
pig by the legs and with incredible strength slung it 


aecross his massive shoulders, Then picking up the 


remains of his spear, he hurried up the track towards 
the shelter of the forest. 
I was genuinely sorry to see him go and follow- 


$ 
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ed his progress towards the forest with interest. It 
' was when he had де у e | 

notieed the huge, yellow form slinking from boulder 
to boulder or keeping in the shelter of the numerous 
bushes that bordered the path, The striped skin and 
the ‘savage tusks that armed its upper jaw identified 
it in my mind as the dreaded Sabre-tooth Tiger and 
it was now that I experienced а deadly fear for the 
life of the man. Obviously the hunter had not detect- 


ed the presence of his new enemy and it was with 
keen anxlety that I watched both hunter and hunted 
disappear into the shadow of the woods, What factor 
caused the man to detect the presence of his stalker 
I never saw, but suddenly he broke from the forest, 
running swiftly down the track. An instant he paused 
to lay the dead pig in the centre of the path, then 
bounded away to where a large Out-crop of rocks and 
bushes, provided ideal cover. A moment later, with its 
head lowered to the ground and its huge yellow 
body bounding along the trail, came his pursuer, 
Near the dead pig it hesitated a moment, then, as if 
disdaining such poor fare, it picked up the scent and 
rushed off in pursuit, There now followed a game of 
hide and seek that may have been amusing, if it had 
not for its sequel so deadly an aim. What the hunter 
lost in speed he made up in intelligent anticipation 
of every move the animal made, But the outcome 
was foregone. Relentlessly and persistently the Sabre- 




















“for a. moment he 
hung precariously...’ 


“tooth foréed the m 


entered the trees, that I- length there came a time when the hunter had no 
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an to abandon this retreat, At 


alternaive but to quit the rocks and make for the 
lake, I watched breathlessly as he finally qhitted his 


shelter and ran with incredible speed towards the 


water. In a moment his pursuer was after him, Each 
bound reduced the distance between them perceptibly, 
but as I now perceived, it was not the lake the hun- 
ter was striving to reach, but one of those massive 
trees that bordered its shores. With a last desperate 
effort he increased his speed, reaching this final sanc- 
tuary almost at the same time as the Sabre-tooth, 
&nd without a moment's hesitation, sprang on to an 
overhanging branch. For a moment he hung preca- 
Tiously from this insecure support, his hands and 


feet clawing wildly for a better purchase on the sway- - 


ing limb, then suddenly, the branch collapsed, pre- 
cipitating the hunter practically into the jaws of the 
waiting monster below. For a moment he clutched 
wildly at a neighbouring braneh, but whether he had 
it or not I did not see, for at that moment he turned 
his face towards me, his eyes distended w: fear 
and his mouth agape with the voiceless scream that 
must have broken from him, All I could remember 
was that I had screamed in unison with his panic- 
stricken cry and then fainted, for the face the hunter 
had turned towards me was my Own. . 
When I came to my senses I found myself lying 
on one of the couches in the study. Professor 
and Mrs. Armytage were bending over me 


and the burning taste of brandy was in my 
mouth, 


“Poor boy, he must have had a terrible 
experience", [ heard Mrs, Armytage saying, 
but the Professor motioned her to silence, 


É ® Later, when my body had ceased trembling and I 


Was more or less able to realize my position, the 
Professor put one sturdy arm round my shoulder 
and led me back to the Dining Room, 
cup of coffee revived me and I was able to give the 
Professor an account of all I had seen. When I 
finished, his eyes were Shining with excitement, 


“Marvellous! Marvellous! My dear lad, 
don’t you realize what you have been privil- 
eged to see? In that marsh I recognize some 
primitive swamp, probably of the later 


"Jurassic period, teeming with prehistorie life. That 


strange, bat-like creature you first saw could be 
none other than a pterodactyle, song since dis- 


appeared from this earth. You yourself recognized 
the huge monster that chased the hunter as 
а Sabretooth Tiger and if this hunter was 
your progeniture in some forgotten age, 
he surely escaped, otherwise that race 
memory would never have come down to 
you, But what I wish to impress you with 
is the extraordinary sequence with which 
these ancient memories are coupled with recent 
events, Your fishing excursion, the narrow escape 
you had on 
and my subsequent talk, All these helped to trigger 
some dormant cord of memory, “lying deen within 


your sub-conscious mind that later the hypnotic effect 


of my Time Probe was able to bring to the surface, — 
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(Continued from Page 88) 


deltaic cuttings and on their banks Alpine flowers of 
fascinating colours and designs grew profusion. 


THE GLACIER 


Heading due east we were going to enter into 
the regions of snow. Wide snow-fields appeared but 
the snow was old and firm and it was a pleasure 
kicking steps on level ground and throwing snow balls 
to each other. These were neves or lower snow fields 
of little glaciers coming down the mountains from 
our side and were composed of granular snow. We 
had to cross such snow-fields of several glaciers which 
literally hang on mountain buttresses. It was a long 
and tiresome work, however, to walk over muddy snow 
covering fields of boulders where it concealed holes 
in between the boulders. 


Finally, after about two hours of this exhaustive 
‘trudging on rock and snow we reached the end of 
the moraine and the glacier lay below us. We were 
at a height of about 12,000 ft. and cold wind was 
blowing mildly. Though vehemently protested by our 
 ghorawalla-ecum-guide, Akbar, we could not resist the 
temptation of approaching near the snout of the 
glacier. The snout in front of us was clear of any 
rock or clay deposits and the whole glacier was a 
creamy white sheet of ice and snow. Down below 
the snout of the glacier a little stream of water was 
coming out as if from a tunnel Small ice chunks 
were falling from the upper lip of the snout on the 
water where they quickly melted. Above the lower 
portion fissured by deep crevasses, the upper glacier 
represented a giant ice-fal] plunging down the great 
west face of the Kolahoi mountain. We could even 
spot the ice-pinnacles and the Bergshrund or the 
biggest of the crevasses separating the ice-fall from 
the lower glacier. 


We were surrounded on all sides by magnificent 
-mountains of snow and ice dazzling in all their 
splendour and glory in the clear morning sky but 
-the 18,000 ft. high Kolahoi dwarfed them all. It 
presented a grand edifice of nearly six thousand feet 
of rock and ice and appeared to us as the last word 
in mountain grandeur. With knife-sharp ridges, wide 
flanks and sheer precipices it stood like a singularly 
isolated mammoth of pure white snow. Devoid of 
any flora and fauna the place looked utterly secluded 
and the whole atmosphere was that of only peace 
and tranquillity. Standing in this great amphitheatre 
of the Himalayas we were simply speechless. We 
-only thought that the world in its earliest days must 
have resembled an area like this. 


RETURN 


: It was noon and after taking our lunch we had 
to turn our back to this place of unique beauty only 
reluctantly. But we were not too soon to start on 
our return journey. Within an astonishingly short 
time, a severe gust of hail-storm overtook us. We 
began, fast retracing our steps running to get away, 
as it were, from the wrath of the high mountains. 
But it was no easy job on boulders. We apprehended 
a heavy rain-fall to soak us to the bones, but, to our 
great relief, nothing like that happened. The ponies 
also scented danger in the impending heavy rainfall 
апа they actually gallopped whenever they found a 
stretch of level ground. On the way we met a dis- 
appointed párty of student-tourists going back with- 
out being able to reach the glacier. We were pleased 
to leave the snow line at our earliest and no sooner 
had we reached the birch-forest zone than we heard 


A TREK TO KOLAHO! GLACIER  - 





loud reports of thunder from the area we left some 
time back. We readily took to our heels again' and 
managed to reach Lidderwat dry and safe. When we 
placed ourselves comfortably in that evening near 
the camp-fire it was all clear aranna: ibut heavy 
rain, or snow as it turned out next im seemed 
to be falling in the glacier region. 


Next morning it was raining and the sky was over- 
cast with grey nimbus clouds. Probably the monsoon 
was in. We could just snatch away the finest time 
needed for this trip. So, giving up the idea of visiting 
the Tarsar Lakes we started from Lidderwat, with 
the first clearance of the sky, to Pahalgam which we 
reached the same evening. Thus ended our colourful 
trek to a place wherefrom à river took its birth. 


PLANT HORMONES IN AGRICULTURE 


(Continued from Page 86) 





plant the fibre production is increased to 80 p.c. It 
now remains to be seen how this method can be 
economically and successfully applied in Jute culti- 
vation -in India. At present the production of the 
hormone is difficult and cost is very high, 


FUTURE ROLE OF PLANT HORMONE 


In the background of the information on the 
usefulness of plant hormones and other synthetic 
growth regulating chemicals it is worthwhile to men- 
tion the potential source of a new growth hormone 
detected by the writer and his associates in this de- 
partment. It is well-known that water hyacinth 
multiplies at a very rapid rate, presumably due to the 
presence of some growth regulating substances in the 
plant. With this idea experiments have been perform- 
ed in this department to find out the nature of the 
substance. 50 gm. of the root of water hyacinth are 
cut into small pieces and left in 250 ml. of water for 
overnight and filtered. The filtrate sprayed over the 
young leaves of rice, gram, groundnut and jute 
markedly increased both root and shoot growth of the 
plants (Figs. 1 & 2). The acceleration of growth 
resulted in early flowering and increased grain yield 
by up to 20 p.c. in rice, and fibre production in jute 
by 40 p.c. It is interesting to note that the potent 
growth-stimulating substance present in the root of 
water hyacinth is not IAA or gibberellins as chemical 
tests performed on chromatographic separation of the 
root extracts are not identical with those of IAA or 
gibberellins. The response of the extract on rice, 
gram and groundnut is also different from theirs. 
Since the publication of these results in scientific jour- 
nals in Europe, a large number of enquiries and 
appreciations have been received from abroad. It is 
now to be obtained in pure form from a mixture of 
Several substances present in the root extract and 
chemically identified, Once isolated and chemical 
nature determined it is expected to be of considerable 
importance for increased food production. 'The work 
in this direction is now in progress in this department. 


In recent years the study of plant growth 
hormones has thus become a fascinating field of 
research in which a large number of scientists are 
engaged in the U.S. A., Russia, Europe and Japan. 
It is expected that in near future all aspects of plant 
growth and reprdduction will be controlled by some 
kind of hormones as they do now in the field of human 
physiology. This will then be the greatest achieve- 
ment in the field of agriculture in the present centurv. 








T was drizzling outside. Kiran- 
lekha put on a light raincoat and 
went towards the door. There she 
stopped for a moment, and said, 
without turning her face, “Га be 
back in an hour or so’. 

There was no response, nor 
did she wait for it. Pushing the 
i door a little; she went out. A bluish 
fog in the ап enshrouded her blue ‘raincoat. 

` Bhabatosh looked up and his eye-balls casually 
rolled in that direction. He remained as he was, half- 
reclining on his bed; All he did was to turn a page of 
the newspaper he was reading. The crisping sound of 
the paper seemed a little harsh, his forehead marked 
a transitory wrinkle, and then his mind, so long con- 
centrated on the Geneva talks, slipped into the 'Re- 
duction-Sale’ advertisement of a shoe-store. 

There was no more any sound in the room. No 
more crisping of the paper. A silent drizzle outside.... 
Everything was silent. The electric wires outside look- 
ed like hazy pencil-drawn lines on the glass pane of 
the window, the cloudy peak of the pine tree, the 
hood of a broken car on the road—all became still 
together! With a helpless right-angle interposeq in 
his half-reclining posture, Bhabatosh soon. found him- 
self immersed in the shoe-advertisement, 

What else on earth can he do? If a man remains 
jobless for a year and a half, if he has to beg like 
alms from his wife for the cigarettes he needs every 
day, if life closes in upon him from all sides like a 





firm claw—then what else.can he do? What else can 
he possibly do, except for chewing the same old lines 
of the newspaper over and over again? The cinema 
news, the shoe-prices, the — the Geneva 
talks, the.famine in the “Sundérbans—all became 
merged in one dull mould. Only at es the uncom- 
fortable growth .of beard on his face" pinches him, 
but he thinks....it is impossible. It is impossible to 
tell Kiranlekha about a six-plee razor, isn’t it? - 

The 90 degree now narrows down intoa sixty-degree 
angle. Thé paper drops off his hand. A crisping sound 
once more strikes at his eardrums. Indeed he feels, he 
has grown a little toó sensitiye these days, Only the 
other day, he^saw something like a gnat on the glass 
of the window—and it seemed as. if he would cry out 
if it came to him: * 


Is it what they бап a nervous breakdown? Is 15 
for.this that теп are haunted by nightmares in broad 
daylight? Is it for this that he finds 4 dark-toóm-cat 
moving.off and on in.the corners of.the room, or his 
own photograph hanging on the wall turned into the 
face of a dead man? Is it for this that so often he 
feels like strangling himself to death? Asking these 
questions to himself Bhabatosh tried to ahalyse nim- 
self scientifically. è 


Bhabatosh: felt himself all the more deieated for 
the very reason which had once drawn him to 
Kiranlekha so irresistibly. Before the jealous eyes of 
hundred and fifty odd students of the Post-graduate 
class, she had come to hi life, not so much as a wife, 
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“as “his competitor. She would not adapt “herself to 
. Bhabatosh, rather he to her. She had a masculine 
figure, tall and stout. Her eyes had a solemn fire in 
them, her language was artless and blunt. She raised 
her eyes from the book before her for a minute or so 
and patiently listened to his proposa] for marriage. 
She took up a red pencil and went on scratching on 
the margin as she said, ‘I see: no objection. But noi 
before three months at least........ 


Bhabatosh was on the point of being хайа: But 
once more she raised her eyes; they bore the message 
of a mellow — o e, x 


‘Please disturb me no more as I study. I've given 
mv word, and you. may g | now." 


It was in the ‘registration office. that Bhabatosh 
could grasp her hand in his, for the first time. His 
was a trembling hand. But Kiranlekha’s rude fingers 
had not the slightest touch of restlessness, It was not 





so then. It was not so afterwards. For three years they. Es 


led the family life as in an easy natural compact. 
Bhabatosh secured a none-too-bad job, and Kiran- 
lekha was the Asst. Headmistress of a girls’ school. 
Each of them lived a life of honourable independence, 
none had to bow down his head to the other, 


But soon Bhabatosh lost his job. He came out of 
his office and stood for a pretty long time leaning 
against the iron railings of Dalhousie Square. For 
long enough, he observed how the the G.P.O. 
ciock leapt their way through. He lit t le last Cigar in 


his packet and then walked along the pavement pon- 


dering: And now? What hence? 


Starvation was not surely in 
Kiranlekha could augment her income from private 
tuition. But with what dignity could Bhabatosh now 
stand, yes, stand as he did on the solid ground of 


self-respect? 4 packet of cigars, a six-pice razor—ah, 


to think of them! 


— Yes, he remained as jobless as ever. Bhabatosh 
seemed to be one of those who had a sort of natural 
capacity in missing jobs. Sometimes opportunities came 
near his grasp only to baffle it finally. And at last he 
gave up all hope. For the cost of the cigars and of 
the razors he had to ask Kiranlekha, No more а com- 





“please disturb me no morg as i study. Poe given 
my word, and вои тау. go. now” 


` single month, tne house-rent ` 


store for him; 


pact, but timid submission, no more competition, but 
an absolute self-surrender. In the coo] shadow of her 
pity, Bhabatosh became more and more subdued day 
aiter day. With a heavy weariness in his nerves, he 
went on counting the number of dead bodies being 
carried to the burning. gaat all the night over: опе, 
two, three........ - EASA 
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Is it what th ner 'eakdown? When 

Tine tightly ‘bent up strings o 1655 are sudden- 
ly torn away, is this the ou it for this that 
his own photograph on the "An looks like the face 
оѓ a dead man? A black cat seems a ا‎ about the 

ў room? Is it for this that at umen, ina vicious passion 
fhe wishes to— SEA ud P 


Kiranlekha has not fatled in з duty. Not for a 
arrears. There 
ment of weekly 
at at home, as 
iken up more tul- 






was not a# single gap in the proc 
rations. Every Sunday they had 
before. Perhaps, Kiranlekha has ti 
tion work, Bhatatosh does not know. She comes home 
after 9 P.M. in the evening as "fore. Perhaps, : she 
has had to cut short her interval ‘of leisure, he does 
not know. Bhabatosh finds that despite his incapacity 
for earning there has not been slightest vacuum 
‘in their family life, Not a single wheel in so big a 
machine has stopped moving. № for a moment, 
Kiranlekha has opened her mou bh to inform him that 
she is finding it hard to make h ends meet, Does 
this then indicate that Kiranlekha has nothing to 

` lose by his absence? The virile man in him is dis- 
tressed to think of that. In the sudden awareness of 
an acute pain, he begins to E upon himself as an 
unnecessary burden. 


Kiranlekha had marked it, — his objections, 
the doctor visited the house. g 


" ‘Better go for a change’, the doctor prescribed, 
< alofig with a tonic, ‘Cha e Loudly echoed Bhaba- 
tosh. Never had he in uttering a word 
since the days-when he used to witness football games. 


Kiranlekha looked at him with the fire flashing 
in her eyes. Gravely she said. ‘You need not worry. 
That's not your business. I'll do the needful’. 


And no worrying he had to do. She collected the 
necessary money, God knows from where, had a house 
rented in Darjeeling, and in the summer vacation took 
Bhabatosh there—all the responsibility rested With 
her. During the journey he did not have to count a 
single farthing, or to higgle with porters, The period 
of compact is long over. It was now. all surrender. 
Formerly, he had to keep his personality shining 
sharp like a sword all the time but now his role is 
that of a dead soldier. In the obscurity of Kiranlekha’s 
compassionate care a feeling of annihilation. Was 
slowly creeping upon him and he wondered how to 
get a fine couplet to be inscribed as his epitaph. 


eoe He thought of picking up the newspaper 
from the floor. but was not inclined to move even his 
fingers. He was buried in the depths of silence reign- 
ing in the room and looked with a vacant stare at the 
hazy forms of the bluish fog outside. 





Kiranlekha knew Ranjit would be waiting for 
her. She had made no appointment, not given any 
word to him—yet Ranjit was seen there standing 
against the railing of Laden La Road. The soft drizzle, 
the occasional thickening of the fog, the houses be- 
low arrayed like graves in mellow moon-light, the 
distant, misty, gloomy hill— these had not much 
attraction for Ranjit. In the almost desolate roadside, 
his figure looked unusually tall in the fog, like that 
of à Др, in a large graveyard, 


... Standing in the rain, eh?’ Ranjit startled. Who 

















kiranlekha looked at him with 
the fire flashing in her eyes. 


knows why? Perhaps he had not seen Kiranlekha 
coming up. Or perhaps, he had been deeply absorbed 
in the thought of Kiranlekha’s coming, and so when 
"es — appeared all of a sudden he was taken 
aback, 


‘O, it’s you!’ Ranjit opened his mouth. A success- 
ful actor. Kiranlekha, smiling said: ‘I am going to 
the market, for fish, you know.’ 


—ish, so late in the morning?’ 


—Here, in Darjeeling, fish comes to the market 
rather late. But what, on earth, are you doing here 
in the rain?’ 


` “Т, you mean?’ Ranjit looked up. On his glasses 
there were small rain particles—To be standing in 
the soft drizzle of Darjeeling 1s mighty enjoyable to 
me.’ 


Good acting again! Kiranlekha told him tn al 
seriousness. ‘But, you can catch cold, can't. you? May 
have an attack of fever. 


—'Fever? In the last twenty years of my life, not 
for one day I felt sick’, Ranjit boasted with glee. A 
vell of mist covered Ranjit. Once more he looked 
extraordinarily tall. 


Kiranlekha felt ill at ease. She was seized with a 
Sudden sense of fear. With his two powerful arms, 
Ranjit might pick her up and then in a fit of whim 
might throw her away. And, ...And, the fog, the 
houses, the remote gloomy hill might resound with a 
loud laughter. 


Kiranlekha tried to change trend of the con- 
bri dra ‘How long will you be Staying in Darjee- 
ng?’ 


—You see, I havn't yet decided. Have a long 
vacation before me and if I like I can spend two more 
weeks here.’ . 


It was that Ranjit of the post-graduate class— 





Kiranlekha reflected. If a girl ever went up to him and 
asked for the lecture notes, his face quickly changed 
colour. When. approached for conversation beads of 
perspiration appeared on his brow. So bashful was he. 
Ranjit of today has nothing in common with the 
shy and gentle student of those days. In a new drama 
of life, he has appeared in a new role. He 15 now an 
Advocate of the High Court. He has gained self-confi- 
dence, wer of self-expression. There was a whis- 
pering that Ranjit played on his violin for three days 
at a stretch after Iftiranlekha had been married to 
Bhabatosh. Today there is not the least trace of that 
violin. Now, perhaps, he has secured licence for a 
revolver, probably he keeps a greyhound in his house. 


‘Please accompany me up to the market place’, 
Kiranlekha semi-consciously requested him. 


Next moment she feit a bit humiliated. The 
offer should have come from Ranjit. It is he who 
should have made the proposal in a soft, pleading 
voice. And then, after proper consideration, she 
should have condescended with a smile: Well, then, 
let us proceed. 


What happened was the reverse of it! Who could 
know that the young shoot of the postegraduate 
class room would one day grow to a pine tree in the 
fog of Darjeeling, stout and towering! 


.The obliging smile which would eminently suit 
her was now assumed by Ranjit who nodded. ‘Very 
well, let. us go.’ 


The rain had stopped. A репе of sun’s rays 
shooting through a patch of cloud glimmered on ‘the 
road. The grey veil of cloud and mist enveloping the 
sky and the earth was fast receding. Ranjit stopped 
short: ‘Will you take some tea?’ 


—Thanks, not now", 


—Why not? Do come along. What a biting cold! 
Without a cup of tea, I feel awful.’ 


‘Right’ Kiranlekha had similar experience. She 
did not object— 


On the right side of the road, a step below, was a 
small restaurant. The showcase had in it a sizeable 
loaf and а number of colourful cakes, A green screen 
separated each small cabin. On the plastic table-cloth, 
there was placed a radio-like ashtray. A flower- 
bouquet on the tablé radiated a sweet smell, 


They sat face to face. Tea and sandwich were 
served. Biting off lightly at a sandwich, Ranjit said 
‘O! І havn't yet seen your place.’ , 

With her eyes set on the steamins tea-pot, she 
said, ‘You may come any time.’ 

‘Uninvited?’ Ranjit grinned. 


Yes, Ranjit of today can quite say that, Ranjit 
the Advocate. But could he set forth his claim so 
boldly a few years back? An indulgent smile was 
enough in those days,—today Kiranlekha was to ex- 
tend a formal invitation! 7 


Kiranlekha did. not reply. She was a bit ruffed 
inwards. Is she totally spent now to him? Her un- 
impressive eyes, her mascatline figure, her blunt way 
of talking—have these no fefe amy feaction on his 


a hs d 
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mind? What's the source from which he derives this - 


'- insolent strength? 


‘Things are going well with you now-a-days, I 
suppose?’ The unexpected question came from Ranjit. 

Straightening her bent-down neck by way of 
protest, she replied rather sharply; ‘Why should 
things go bad after all?’ à 

Did the words hurt him, as they were meant to? 
She could not know. Lighting a cigar, he said un- 


concerned, ‘No, I had nothing particular in mind,’ 
'—I see!’ 


There was silence again. Like silken fibres smoke 
was coming out of the tea-pot. The smell of ‘sweet 
DOR The embroidery on the plastic table-cloth... 
The horn of a car on the road........ 


Ranjit put down hls cigar, looked at its golden 









“things are going well with you now-a-days, 
suppose? the unexpected question came from 
ranjit. 


label, and said: ‘Have you seen the sunrise from the 
Tiger Hills?’ 


—'No, I haven’t’. ; 
—‘Can’t we possibly go tomorrow?’ Ranjit jerked 
his body forward. 


ABE Ls And now Kiranlekha could feel a touch of 
warmth in herself. The tea has started its reaction. 
Behind the glasses, she saw his eyes. Not the Bar, not 
the High Court, but was it the lost and dusty violin 
that Ranjit was thinking of at the moment? 

— "Tomorrow, at what time?’ Kiranlekha gave 
the last sip to the cup. 

We should start by 4 A.M. Otherwise, we may 
be late’. у 

—'€9 early’. 

Ranjit grinned: ‘Are you afraid?’ . 

Afraid! Ranjitewas*@gain rising up, 1t seemed, 


towering his head aloft. There was no fog’, outside. 

The sun was shining, bright and dazzling. It remind- 

ed her of Calcutta...... College Street..... . the 

double-decker...... the University......the lift.... 
—Well, we’re going tomorrow.’ à 

‘Thanks’, said Ranjit, ‘I’ve been planning to go 
there for.some days, but to be there alone is not quite 
a heartening proposition. Well, then, tomorrow mor- 
ning, Ill bring my car to your place, and blow the 
horn from outside. You should be ready.’ 4 

—All right’. 

Nobody cared to raise a word about Bhabatosh. 
Ranjit did not tell her, nor did Kiranlekha remind 
him. In this duel with Ranjit, Bhabatosh seemed to 
haye no part at all, not even that of a spectator. Only 
for once, Kiranlekha remembered that Bhabatosh 
perhaps needed a razor, for his beard had grown 


` much, a tin of cigarettes and the day's newspaper. 


‘Now let us go’, Kiranlekha said. ‘or I'd be late 
for the fish market’, \ 
Bhabatosh lay quiet on his bed with the quilt 


spread over him. One could not be 
sure whether he was sleeping or 
not. Or perhaps, he had lengtnen- 
ed the nocturnal sleep into drcwsy 
drooping extended over day «and 
night. Kiranlekha once wished to 

` pat his head gently. But Bhzba- 
tosh would not perhaps like the 
touch of her cold hand, coming as 
she did from outside. 


Kiranlekha sat down to  pre- 
pare tea. In the adjoining room 
there lived a Marathi gentleman, a 
permanent settler here. His cnil- 
dren were skipping and frisking in 
front of the room. A  pungent 
smell of spices prevaded the .a.r— 
a delicious dish was perhaps being 


cooked there. The gentleman’s wife 
was rebuking someone in a hoarse 
voice. Outside the window, she 
could see on the distant road two 
Anglo-Indian children riding a 
horse. Kiranlekha once more look- 
ed at Bhabotosh. An inert body reclining эп Ше 
bed—how odd the jaded fingers of his hands looked! 

The room was empty. Uncomfortably empty. The 
Marathi children were shouting in the adjoining 
room. Kiranlekha felt very lonely. Placing the kettle 
on the stove, she came to sit on a chair beside the 
bed. 


Bhabatosh opened his eyes. He was drooping 80 
long? Or was he awake? Who knows! 

Kiranlekha softly said, ‘I’ve brought your. cigars 
and the razor.’ š 

—'O, yes’. 

—'And the day's newspaper.’ . Ш 

—'Give it.’ 

He took the paper with his hand, but showed no 
disposition to read it. He kept it open before his 
chest in a sort of detached calmness. 

Kiranlekha thought: Should she tell Bhabatosn 
about it? Should she inform him of her programme 
of going to the Tiger Hills with Ranjit next morning? 
Should she ask whether he would like to go? Day and 
night, he remains оп bed, how can he recover his 
health? Can't he go with them? 


But would it be any use telling him? Bhabatosh 
can never be roused from the torpor in the depths of 
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which he has lost himself. He would never come out 
of it. So much so, that the chance of Oblique imagin- 
ing that her going out with Ranjit tomorrow morning 
might provide, would not ruffle him in the least. 


"Perhaps, he would gaze with open eyes, perhaps 
not even that. Perhaps, he would only draw the quilt 
closer to his face. He would not ask where she would 
be going, when she would return, or whether she 
would return at all...... 


Is it what they call a nervous breakdown? 


Kiranlekha's stout masculine frame shuddered for 
a moment. The room was empty, uncomfortably 
empty. For the first time in four years since her mar- 
riage Bhabatosh's presence seemed unberable to her. 
Next moment she gave herself a powerfu] jerk and 
stood up, as if to free herself from the clutches of a 
nightmare. The water in the kettle was boiling. 


Next morning, she woke up before the clock 
struck four. She opened her eyes and saw Bhabatosh's 
elock with the radium dial on the tea-table. From 
behind the glass, a number of green spots of fire were 
guttering fiercely. Fifteen minutes more for Ranjit 

come. 


Bhabatosh was breathing normally. He was per- 
haps plunged in that colourless slumber, where there 
was no light, no sky, no Kiranlekha, nothing. There 
were perhaps a few patches of vague dreams, perhaps 
not even that. Whatever might be there, it was cer- 
tain that Kiranlekha was the one thing not to be 
found. He had nothing to lose by her absence. 


She felt a strong urge to rouse him with a rude 
push, to burst forth into meaningless sobs. But 
easier than that was to noiselessly get down from 
the bed which she did. 


. She had at her finger's ends which articles were 
in which part of the room. Get down from the bed, 
walk three steps to the left, and you have the blue 
saree, The overcoat hung by its side, the wrist- 
watch in its pocket. The vanity bag lav beside the 
clock with the radium dial, near the door was the 
waterproof. Her hair having been dressed last 
night, nothing else about that. 


And now wait, keep your ears alert for the 
hoot of Ranjit's car. Bhabatosh's clock was showing 
ia green sparks that another five minutes ‘vere left. 


Quietly opening the door she came to the 
verandah. 'The «cool wind outside lashed her face. 
The electric lamps on the road burst, as it were, into 
soundless but fiendish peals of laughter. The cold 
black sky. with -many a frightful frown stared 
Kiranlekha in the face. 


She was st: геад. 


A piercing blast of wind blew as if from nowhere. 
. The peak of the tall pine tree across the road 
shivered like a supernatural being. The electric 
wires gave out a whining sound, ігапіекһа pon- 
dered : What a ghastly shadow would Ranjit's tall 
figure cast in the electric light ! So huge, and so 
supernatural! And in a paroxysm of panic it would 


appear that at the moment Ranjit could seize hor, 


throw her into a bottomless pit and then the dark- 
: ness of the night might be rent asuader by his 
resounding laugkter. 


Is she afraid? Yes, she is. No longer can she 


hide it. She knows she is afraid. The cold heart- 
less darkness, the hideous frowns of the countless 
Stars, the ominous tossing of the top of the nine 
tree, and..and.... 

Kiranlekha ran back into the room. She flung 


apparition ! 


— —— 


aside the overcoast. And like a rabbit fleeing into 
its pit, she plunged herself into the folds of quilt. 


And how strange ! Was it for this that Bhaba- 
tosh was waiting? Did he anticipate that ~me- 
thing like this would happen? Otherwise, why would 
he, who had not touched her these two long years 
even in his sleep,—why would he clasp her „о closely 
into his bosom? 


A car pulled up on the road outside. Twice the 
hoot went. Kiranlekha came still closer to Bhaba- 
tosh. She was locked in a firm embrace, 


How long the hooting continued in а restless 
wait and when it stopped she did not know. She 
now fell profoundly asleep. 


Kiranlekha knew Ranjit would not forgive her. 


Once he had learnt to assert his claim, he would . 


not let it go so easily. In the one-time meek, gentle 
Ranjit of the post-graduate class, there hr com> a 
hungry awakening. No longer does he play on the 
violin—may be, now he has the licence for a 
revolver, 


For two days, Kiranlekha deliberately shunned 
Laden La Road, the way to the market. She sent 
her Nepali servant for marketing. She untied the 
half-woven scarf and started weaving it cnew. 


How did Bhabatosh take it? She does rot know. 
He finished shaving, burnt a number of cigars and 
himself went out to buy the newspaper. Has he 
discovered any meaning in  Kiranlekha's self- 
surrender of that night? Has he regained a new 
strength in himself? 


Two days passed, two days of cheering sun- 
shine. The fog has cleared up, the wintry melan- 
choly of mist has disappeared. The stones have 
warmed up. The Kanchanjangha peak was glitter- 
ing in sunshine, the coloured houses all arcund stood 
erect in a sort of glaring nakedness, tn this light, 
in this flood of scorching sunrays, Ranjit seems to 
have been swept away. In this sunshiue nce glit- 
tered the white building of the University— he water 
in the Hedua tank,—the College Street— Calcutta. 
In this light the Ranjits of the world shrink and 
hide themselves. And Kiranlekha wonders : How 
could.she be so indulgent to Ranjit? How could she 
propose to him, ‘Will you please accompany me up 
to the market?' 


Ranjit came two days after. But  waerefrom 
could he get the audacity to come here, a place where 
Bhabatosh is present? How could he knock the door 
so confidently ? 


It was raining incessantly. In day time the 
bright blue sky was as grey as ash, and with night- 
fall, it was as black as tar. Gusts of stormy wind 
were dashing against the pine tree, the clectric wires 
were shrieking ceaselessly, And just then did Гап} 
knock at the door so harshly ! | 


Kiranlekha 


ew away the scarf she was 
weaving and s 


if she f «ad 








bed. Ranjit’s 
his black gum 
raincoat and cli 
came uninvited, 


| 1 . He put .side the 
ily sank in the chair. Today he 


In an easy tone, he  addressed* Bhabatosh. 


` ‘Meeting you a er an age, isn't it? Going well I 


believe?’ 


Bhabatosh tried *to mumble something, but — 


could not. With his eyes deep in their sockets, he 
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cast a pale look at him. Ranjit ignored it. Kiran- 
lekha saw Ranjit’s eyes burning like those of a 
ferocious. animal : ‘You promised, but didn't turn up 
but morning, eh? I sounded the horn for һа an 
our.’ 
There was the monotonous sound of rainfall 
outside,....the growling of the electric wire... .the 


groaning of the pine tree. How terrible, how strange ~ 


is the personality which this man, Ranjit, has 
assumed today! 
night, he has appeared with a fierce wild power. No 
wonder, he might have a revolver in the pocket of 
his overcoat ! 


Kiranlekha felt as 1f she would be constrained 
to bend down on her knees and say, 'Forgive me, 


forgive me, it was my fault’ And if Ranjit grasped 


her and dragged her out of the room, perhaps she 
would not have the least power to resist.... 
Perhaps ! 


Just at this moment, a terrific sound outside 
overwhelmed all the noise of rainfall and the sveep- 
ing wind. The sound came not from above, but from 
below. The room rocked as in an earthquake. 

Bhabatosh leapt down from the bed. 

It was landslide !! 


The terrific sound again! Far more dreadful 
this time ! The electric light in the room went out, 
the floor was shaking. Frantic screams were heard 
from the adjoining room where the Marathi ‘amily 
lived. The pine tree crashed on the ground with a 
thud. The rear part of the room got detached and 
glided along the slope of the hill like a log of wood. 

Shrieking, Ranjit jumped out of the room, but 
he could not go far. In front or behind, there was 
no trace of the room. He stopped short. The 
detached rock was grinding its way through in the 

.fathomless darkness. Groaning, moaning, shrieking 
—all combined to take Ranjit right into the heart of 
inferno, 

He could not stand erect. His knees seemed much 
too feeble. With eyes closed, he sank on the road. 


— — 


In the background cf this stcrmy-- 





This land-like place might melt away any moment, 
but up till then— 

From the debris of the dilapidated house came 
а woman's anguished cry. That of Kiranlekha : 
bin me up! For God's sake, save me! I am yet 
alive—' 

Ranjit struggled to get up, but failed. His 
Whole body seemed to have been paralysed. In 
unbearable agony he continued hearing Kiranlekha's 
pathetic cry ; ‘О, where are you? Help me, I am 
still alive—’ 


Before he closed his eyes, Ranjit could see, yes, 
see it clearly even in the midst of darkness. A man, 
—who lay on bed all these years as lifeless as а 
corpse—he has come up. Like a giant, Bhabatosh 
was struggling his way through the 1ebris. Where- 
from could he gather this strength, superhuman 
strength ? So to say ? How could he come back to 
life so mightily, so vigorously, to rescue Kiran- 
lekha? : 

As in a flash of lightning, it occurred to Ranjit 
that many a season, a lot of sunshine, prolonged 
darkness had given this strength to  Bhabatosh, 
ounce by ounce. It was not a sudden outburst, a 
momentary exuberance, but the product of accumu- 
lated energy, much preparation, much -estraint, 
much waiting. Bhabatosh had never died; he was 
Simply awaiting an occasion like this to express 
himself so vehemently. His shell of inertia was 
tough indeed, but the fateful occasion has cracked 
it. 

‘Save me, O, Save me—’ 

With a frenzied, gigantic strength, Bhabatosh 
was clearing the debris. The conjugal love which 
had all these years accumulated the fire of the sun 
and the stars, has today come out aglow, burning 
like a mighty orb of fire. It is only he who can save 
Kiranlekha today, nobody else. 

And, Ranjit buried himself in his knees and 
plunged into the numbness of utter impotence. 
(Rendered into English by Pranab Kumar Bardhan) 
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‘you promised, but did'nt turn up thal morning, eh 2’ 
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UR story begins 
tories end. 

The hero of our story is not a 
— a ins eA 

He has kicked the bucket be- 
‘ore we could get to him. He had 
ееп а Man Once, of course. Now 
пе is dead. Very, very dead. Stone 
dead—you may say. 


colourful mortal existence he rose from 


other 


where 





In his 
the lower ranks to the coveted position of a secretary 


to а, certain government department concerned 
with appropriations, budgets, expenditure, audit and 
other important but boring matters. He wielded 
influence and power, exuded authority and self-confi- 
dence and burrowed his way through many well and 
—— walks of life to a key position in national 
affairs. 


Those who had the misfortune to work under 
Aghore:Gandekar in his lifetime also knew that he 
was what is known as a real stinker— a stickler for 
correct. procedure, punctuality, method and order. АП 
his actions were guided by a rigid set of rules, Funda- 
mental and otherwise, protocol] and precedence, 


Besides this brief introduction, any other biogra- 
phical details are comp'etely irrelevant to our story. 
It would noi be necessary to elaborate on his likes and 
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dislikes, ailments and allergies or deficiencies and 
abnormalities of his sex-life. We want to keep this 


story clean. 


When the curtain rises we find our hero or rather, 
his ethereal soul waiting impatiently before the Gates 
of Heaven, ; 


The Reader, unfortunately, has to таке. two i 
any farther, These- 


assumptions before proceeding 
are: = 


Postulate A:—Heaven and Hell exist, 
Postulate B:—The Sou] exists, 


This may not be so difficult if one thiWks deeply - 
about it. Some assumptions are invariably needed bè- — 


fore one begins to anything. By anything—I mean a- 
n-y-thing. Take any other story. "You are asked to 
take it for granted that the hero is a meat-neaded 
athlete with infantile paralysis or a rheumatic heart; 
that he is a minor politician with conscience; that he 
is à caretaker's assistant with. a I. Q of „206; or that 
the, heroine is a filmstar with ogling eyes with a Ph.D. 
from Princeton University in quantum physies.I do 
not know how far these assumptions may lead up to. 


The other day I read*a story where fhe reader was - 
asked to assume that the heroine was a curvaceous _ 


٠ 
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blonde erf 68 years in age! That was a lulu of a 


Story! 
Think, I am exaggerating? 
Why, havent you ever seen a Hindi Movie? 


You cannot verify such matters, and yet you 
accept. À 
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,do'is to multiply one earth-hour: by. the DIVINE FAC- 
TOR, i, that is, root over minus one, . 

Why, what was the difficulty? 

St. Peter Chitragupta finally gave up. 

“Confound it! I don't have the slightest 
about what to do with your case!” 


“Why, what's the matter?" asked GandeKar in а 


idea s 


Furthermore, even fer factual articles or.selentifie | еее voice. His non-existent heart missed a beat. or 


matters one can not get away from making assump-. 


tions. You are told that two and two € Бе, E 
an electron exists; or that let ABC. S. ME 


I tell you that there.are no. ) Хог such 
statements? They are all pos Th fact all that 
a Pundit can claim are that under certain limitations, 
as far as our experience goes. two and two appear to 
add up to four; that there is a strong probability for. 
the existence of something which apparently behaves 
as a hypothetical electron should behave under a 
given set of experimental conditions, etc. And A B C 
could be ay horse, if. you. will.” ; j 


So without involving ourselves'In am acrimonious 


argument about the physies, chemistry'or the enzymic 
T: of soul or thé intricacies of the architectu- 


You take them for granted. "Башда pro Surprised if* 7 


ral design of the wash-rooms*(if any) of Heaven, let 
us coglly postulate that these things exist. /  ~ 


We әуе left our poor soul waiting impatiently 
before the Heavenly Gates.It does not really matter 
whether the Gates are Golden or Pearly. They сап be 
both, you know. As'a compromise let’ us make them 
golden inset»with pearls. # ` Ў f= 


(Ah yes!Our-impatient soul.” 


He was not alone on the scene. Guarding >the 


Gates was St, Peter, as one would expect. You-don’t .9 
believe in St. Péter! His last name боша be Chitra  . 


* 


gupta, if you insist. Does that таке ~ you feel 
better? iN Ч AN ч 
} ъд Ў \ ; 
.St. Peter'or Chitragupta or Sf. Peter-Chitragupta 
had the usual enormous Ledger spread out’ before 
him. /3. .. > ~. 
А | á e - ь d ` NS „= ^ 
Our soul was certainly not in the best of his ap- 
pearanees. Gone was that legendery aura of self- 
confidence that once surrounded the mortal Gande- 
kar. He appeared nervous, extremeiy anxious and 
obviously restless. y | 


Strangely enough, St. Peter was neither the serene 
Divine Being He is supposed to be or usally is. He had 
a definitely harassed look about Himi 


Gandekar had been long awaiting the Final 
Judgement—a signal to go ahead or to. somewhere 
else. He had been quite ‹ confident all. through ‘his 
ethereal journey, even when crossing that. terrible 
river Baitarani or Jordan as you would have it. With 
all his accumulated pile of virtues he would receive 
a tremendous welcome when ‘he gets : there. There 
would be stately reception with all the trimmings, a 
shower of Parijat blossoms with all the Nymphs and 
Apsaras standing in; a queue with garlands in their 
равза ла ros ; i 
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,; Even when he was stopped at the Gates and, was 
kept waiting by Chitragupta he was thinking that 
perhaps:/he was supposed to wait until the Reception 
Committee arrived on the scene. The Apsaras would 
be there inva moment. ...... f juxla 


`“ But quite a few Heavenly Hours had gone by 
since then. This long and, terrible wait was wearing 
bim down. If you want to get amidea about how. long 
эде of those Heavenly Hours can be, all you have to 


two. He had a premonition that things were n - 
"ing too well for him. " T 


. "You. do not seem to have any surplus virtue left 
after adjusting the debit and the credit sides of убиг 
—— ‘skeet! That was the thirteenth time I was 

: ag your records. I'm sorry, my Son, but I can’t: 
let-you in." ` j 

[j “D—do you p—proprose to send me to H-H-Hell 
then?” Gandekar started stammering» in anxiety; 
‘exhaustion and fear. So, that was the „end of his 
; dreams, he thought. The final outcome of a hard life 
spent fighting temptations and to maintain honesty, 
integrity and character! 3 ` 


"No, my Son!", the Keeper of the Ledger shook 
His head. “If I eould do that then there ت‎ be no 
problem. It just so happens that in your record good 
deeds exactly cancel out your bad ones, You are a 
freak!" t 

Gandekar lost some of his fear. Oh, what a nar- 
row escape! One more sin and he would have been a 
gonner. Even in the midst of utter despair he con- 
gratulated himself. At least he has not been condemn- 
ed to.live in Hell forever! 

What to do next? 


He must get а hold on himself and act methodi- 
cally-with à cool head. Who knows, there may still be. 
а chance of his getting into Heaven. He had a repu- 
tation for level-headedness back’ on earth. He must 
remember that. : ; 


Gandekar's orderly -thought-process hardened 
through many tieklish situations on earth started 
functioning. Quickly he reviewed the situation and 
decided on a tentative plan of approach. Flatter, flat- 
ter the Old Man, he thought. He started on an orato- 
rial fashion:— -_ : ` 

“My Lord! Most Honoured Sir! Your Divine Ex- 
cellency! Your Supreme Exalted Highness! (Gandekar 
could not decide on what should be the proper torm 
of address in Heaven; so he went on trying everything 
he could think of under the sun). I would like to point 
out to you with your permission, my Honoured .Sir, 
that back on earth I took pride in considering myselt 
an honest and virtuous citizen, an humble servant of 
God.and man. I could. produce testimonials from res- 
pectable persons corroborating my statements. I did 
not steal, did not falsify any of my accounts, nor did 
I perpetrate азу act of wilful violence. I did not 
commit adultery—at least, not the act. After I retired 
from the service of. my nation I undertook pll- 
grimages to almost all the Holy Shrines. I know that 
you are omniscient, my Great Lord! -But І would 
appeal to your kindness to make sure just once more 
that these are correctly recorded іп the Divine 
Ledger." 


Chitragupta looked. into tne Enormous Book once 
more and replied, “Yes, My Son! The virtues: that 
you referred to are mostly recorded on your credit 
side. But why this flowery language? Are you nuts Or 
something? Flattery is of no use here, you know.” - 

Gandekar used to*be an ardent member of a cer- 
tain amateur dramatic society at an éarly phase of 
his mortal existence. He switched over to his stage 
manners and started reminiscing:— 

“Oh, how'I wish to get back to my care-free Doy- 
hood days! How many times did I give away all my 
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pocket. money. to.other less. fortunate fellow students! nal part Tof Hii My” 


а what joy and ecstasy did I derive from these 


ma ‘acts of Carth I would be very much —: à 


1 "The: keeper of the Ledger smiled, "Yes, I know 
what you mean. But, untortunately, those acts of 
charity happen to be recorded on both the sides of 
the Ledger. The virtue of those deeds is exactly coun- 
terbalanced by the vice of your bragging about them 
all your life and even now. Vanity, you Know.” 


'Gandekar scratched his head or the: place where 
his head. should have been. Undaunted he tried once 
more in the same vein:— . | 


“Then take my record in the овесна ‘Ser- 
vice. I discharged my duties conscienciously; impar- 
tially and honestly, with the deepest respect for law 
and order. As a member of various committees and 
sub-committees I have brought to light many sensa- 
tional scanda]s. I have brought to book the perpe- 
trators of irregularities, nepotisms and detalcations. 
I spared no pains to restore order. and the fear of 
law in many departments. I was associated with the 
creation of many departments and new offices thus 
providing job. opportunities for my jobless country- 
men. All these selfless and impartial toils for my 
country must be piled up on my credit side. Theri 
during-the last Plan period— : 


. Gandekar’s orations were Interrupted by ‘oh irate 
Chitragupta, “Stop bragging, Poor Soul! I am aware 
ofall of your: activities: Don’t boast of.your so-called 
impartiality. Didn:t your Government pay you rather 
lavishly for blindly adhering to à set of outmoded 
rules? Why all this talk about fairness and honesty, 
then ? Your outmoded rules are of no use here, you 
know. It may come as a surprise to you that your 
so-called service to the nation has put a considerable 
load on your debit side Do you. know that your 
unthinking devotion to “law and order” has been res- 
ponsible for two murders, four cases of adul- 
tery, nine suicides and sixteen cases of insanity?” 

Gandekar still had enough common sense left to 
realise that such arguments were not doing his cause 
any good. They were only irritating the stubborn Old 
Keeper. J 


But Something had to be done. Back on earth 

three great pillars were always there to fall back upon 

* in case of difficulties. Fundamenta] Rules, protocol 

and precedence. One or the other invariably worked, 

Could he try any of the three in his present- circums- 
tances? At least, there is no harm trying. 


» “Sir, could you spare me a copy of the Divine 
Fundamental Rules? In case you :do not have апу, 
could you tell me where I can?get a copy of those 
Rules?” 

. What rules? Say it agaln?" 

* “Fundamental Rules, Sir. The rules that regulate 
the Public Service in Heaven." 

“Never heard of any such rules here. At these 
Gates -there is only one rule. If you are-virtuous the 
Gates would be opened*for you." 

So, that was that. Gandekar concentrated on the 
second line of defence. Protocol. 


*Sir, may I suggest something. with your permis- 
sion to get over this difficulty? Since you can not or 
will-^not take a decision in my case, please allow me 
to present it to the next higher competent authority." 
; St. Peter was thunderstruck for a moment. Then 
He burst out laughing. 

“And pray where is that authority. you are talk- 
ing about?” 

It was Gandekar’s turn to he thunderstruck now. 

“Why, isnt there God?” 


St. Peter was still smiling. “I am God or a functio- 


.can;be' jovial, you know. You can compare notes with 
each other. You can discuss politics, sports — 
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function is to‘ mpm É 
through the Gates: In fact, everyone in Heave: 
part of God. You would be God too, if I were | à 


you in. s Ne jd 


The Soul scratched his non-existent head once 
more. There went the second line ої. defence. | With 
some misgivings he fell back on the last. — 
pillar—precedence. 


А 


“I am cufious to know, Sir, whether mine. is a 
unique case in the entire history ‘of ‘Heaven. Are there 
any precedentes? If there had been any other. 
fortunate case such as mine, I would appreciate i 
very much if you would kindly tell me what decisión 
was taken in such a case." 

Chitragupta's face Suddenly became radiant. 


“You Know, it is extremely fortunate that’ ‘you 
should ask. me that question. Yes, yes, 1 “remember it 
now. There Had} been exactly one case like \ 
thousand years ago. Yes, the sensa on 
Trishanku! It was so many years ago. that 
throne my mind. 
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“And wh 
was eager to know, 


“He was despatched to a int equidistz 
a minimum distance from Heaven; Hell and 
As far as I know "he is still there." 


Gandekar was horrified. “You mean that he T in 
a static position all these years?" 


St. Peter assured him, “No, not diit не. Не 
still has the freedom of Brownian Movement... Some- 
close” (Gate 


we put a sligh ght on him. When he sinks.all the 
way downito tbat weight is simply taken off. 


Yes, that is also, the solution to your 'problem. I 
can only send you there to give Trishanku. ee у. 


Gandekar had’ & simking" feeling "i iis mótcexis- 
tent stomach. He” wanted to -bite ' his -monsexistent 
fingers. Oh, why did he have to raise the question of 
precedence? Now, how to wiggle out) of the: — 
fate that he created for himself? - і 


He relieved his entire mortal life in a split “second 
(multiplied: by the DIVINE FACTOR, i of course). 
How many times did he restrain himself from the rosy 
path of outright sin? Fear of God, fear of Hell and 
above all fear of public exposure kept him in a strait- 
jacket all throughout his difficult life. And’ for what? 
Oh, why did he not let himself go? He could: ,have 
gone. to a hotel with that pretty stenographer. in. that 
rainy night...... He could have easily bumped off that 
interfering cuss of a Deputy Minister, Just one ‘more 
sin and he would be sitting pretty in Hell. by now. 
That would have been far better than living in the 
great void. . 3 


Chitragfpta felt a little sympathy for Bim. | 


“Stop acting like an evicted tenant from a Cal- 
cutta flat. One has to make peace with whatever. may 
be one’s destiny. Look here, I am a Keeper of the 
Gates. Did I choose this occupation? Of course, not, 
I could not avoid my destiny. There, ‘there! Try ‘to 
think about: the advantages of your. situation, For 
example, just try to consider that you are going to 
have all the space in the universe for. your: home, 
Does anybody have a bigger place to live in? And 
Trishanku is not too bad as а companion: At times he 


times when ded uncomfortabl 
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ad infinitum. You can talk about the size of the 
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actually came through, You can brag about the wo- 


men you never had. You can tell each other dirty - 


. stories, Nobody is likely to overhear, And Trishanku 
-can teach you an ancient trick or two in that direc- 


“tion. Well, how about it?" 


| Gandekar was not listening any more, He was 
seriously considering some “direct action", But St. 
Peter anticipated him there. 


. “No, my Friend! That would’t work, You can’t 
change your record by committing an act of violence 
on me now, For your information, you are not cap- 


: Able of any physical action any more, Moreover, your 
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account was closed as soon as you vacated your mor- 
tal body. Nothing can change your balance sheet now.” 
.. Gandekar was at the end of his tethers. He burst 


into a loud wail and fell at Chitragupta’s feet, 


on: “Наме pity on me, Oh Noble Soul! Send me back 
to the Earth then. I would much rather haunt that 
"Jamun" tree than live in the wilderness!" 


Chitragupta sadly shook His head. “That is not 
possible, my Friend! Only Hell can send its rejects 
that way to earth. Not even another rebirth or another 
reinearnation is possible for you. My record says that 
you have reached the end of your journey." 


Gandekar pleaded earnestly, “Please send me to 
Hell then, I will try to live in that Condemned and 
Eternally Wretched place amidst the Inferno upto the 
end of time. Т will make peace with the whole host of 
Infernal Devils and the Damned.” 


‘oo 8t. Peter continued shaking His head. “I’m really 
sorry for you. But nothing ean alter one’s destiny. As 
I told you before, I can't even change mine. To be 
frank, Hell would not have been a bad place for you. 
It is an extremely interesting place if you can get 
used to the noise, heat, overcrowding. the confusion 
and the sulphurous fumes, For people accustomed to 
live in the crowded sections of cities such as Bombay, 


x or Delhi, it is really not too much of а prob- 
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that just barely escaped your net, the deals that never 


"Why, I was told that Heaven also has its share 
of pleasures. There is the Nandan Garden, the Parijat 
Blossoms and the two-hundred per cent proof Soma. 
And what happened to Urvashi, Menaka, Rambha 
and all the other famous Nymphs and Apsaras?" 

The Keeper of the Gates let out a terrific sigh. He 
looked tired and old all of a sudden. 


"No, my Son! Your information about Heaven is 
hopelessly out of date. In those golden by-gone days 
Heaven did have some varieties to offer, Unfortunate- 
ly, everything» has changed now. And do you know 
who are responsible for this change?" 

St. Peter pointed an accusing finger towards 
Gandekar. 


“You, The people of your world. We have to change 
a8 your dreams about Heaven change. We really have 
no separate existence outside the human mind. you 
know, Nowadays, the muddle-headed inhabitants of 
your planet prefer abstract things and lofty ideas to 
delicious ecstatic pleasures from Heaven. And so we 
offer them meditation, mental peace, cool satisfac- 
tion, frozen joy and pin-drop silence like ice-cold 
drinks on a frosty morning. You would not find any 
other colour besides white in the entire Divine King- 
dom, Soma has lost its entire percentage of nice things 
and has turned into Neera. Nobody dares indulge in 
lusty enjoyments, mad parties and big blow-ups any 
more, The Apsaras have migrated en block to Hell a 
long time ago,” 


Gandekar took some time to digest such devastat- 
ing information, If only he were allowed oné more 
ehance to live his mortal life over again! Boy, oh Boy! 
What a life he would have had! He could have burnt 
up like a real sputnik leaving a wide trail behind. him. 
He would have made sure that he would get a one- 
way ticket straight to Hell! 

But no. Wait a minute, What about the heat, the 
noise, the smell and the confusion in Hell? Further- 
more, all his life he had been conditioned to think 
in terms of Heaven. 


On a second thought Gandekar decided that still 
Heaven should.be his first choice, And there was one 
point which the Old Keeper conveniently forgot to 
mention. Whatever Heaven may lack, it still is an 
exelusive places. Gandekar had been rank conscious 
all his life, At least no riff-raffs, no dirty commoners 
can get into Heaven. : 


Gandekar, therefore, decided to stick to Heayen as 
his ultimate goal, 


His speculations again brought him back to the 
eurrent problem. How to get inside the Gates? 

Chitragupta was getting ‘mpatient. 1 

“Excuse me, my Friend! I am afraid you have 
wasted too much of my time. Other souls are waiting 
for the Fina] Judgement, Be prepared, therefore, to 
join Trishanku," 3 


Gandekar realised that he must do something 
desperate. Time. Stall for time somehow, Ask ques- 
tions,...,.. Z3 

Then he got the brightest iden. 


He made the most fervent appeal, “One more 
moment, please. You are condemning me to a mean- 
ingless existence forever. Would it be too much, if 1 
ask of you a last favour?" 

St. Peter visibly softened, "All right, What is it 
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that you want? I will grant it if it is within my power. 
But, for Heaven’s sake, be brief about it.” 


The Soul said, “All my life I have dreamt about 
Heaven. The intensity of my curiosity had reached to 
the burning point in the last few years of my mortal 
existence. Now I know that I have to give up my 
dreams forever, without even knowing what lies be- 
yond those Gates. Perhaps, it may be easier for me 
to make peace with my destiny, if you would satisty 
some of my curiosities about Heaven." 


St. Peter was kind. “All right, what is it that you 
want to know?" 


Gandekar said, "For a major part of my mortal 
existence I had been vitally concerned about Govern- 
mental matters. Disgusted with the degenerate states 
of all the Governments on earth, I always looked upto 
Heaven. I have the impression that Heaven must have 
the most perfect system of Governmnent existent in 
the Universe. 


“It may, perhaps, be better, to formulate my 
curiosity in the form of some specific questions. For 
instance, what kind of a Government do you have 
beyond those Gates? Monarchy, diarehy, triarehy, 
oligarchy or, autocracy, plutocracy, democracy, tech- 
nocracy or mixocracy; capitalism, fascism, commun- 
ism or stop-gapism? Do you have adult franchise? Are 
the legislators and the rulers elected and if so, how? 
Do have a written constitution? What are the pream- 
bles to the Divine Constitution? How do you separate 
the jurisdiction of the Judiciary from that of the 
Executive? Do you have Five-Year Plans? Do you have 
prohibition, atomic energy, cottage industry, deficit 
financing, mixed economy or the Ten-Year Rule? 
Have you attained the socialistic pattern of society?” 


St. Peter Chitragupta patiently answered all his 
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questions. Gandekar was told that no form of Govern- 
ment existed in Heaven. The monarchy of the by- 
gone days was dissolved a long time ago. There were 
no rulers, no elected representatives, no politicians, no 
Judiciaries, no Executives. There was no such thing 
as the Divine Constitution, The idea of any restric- 
tion, conflict or prohibition was unknown in Heaven. 
The benefit accruing to any individual was entirely | 
dependent on his beliefs and dreams. If anybody 
wanted a socialistic pattern of society, he would have 
it. The same system, on the other hand would appear 
comfortably capitalistie to a confirmed Conservative. 
There was only one guiding principle. That was the | 
slogan—'to each according to his need to each | 
according to his creed." 


In spite of his amazement, Gandekar finally found | 
his opportunity. 


| 
“Iam really amazed and shocked to learn all this, | 
Sir! Why, I thought Heaven would be a place where | 
law, order, discipline, ete.—even the Government had 
attained the highest state of perfection. It pains me 
to know that what you really have is a state of com- 
plete confusion, & condition of the most unimagin- 
able anarchy." 


He added, “I fail to see how the Divine Kingdom 
is put together. Why doesn't it fall apart?" 





St. Peter had a complacent, patient smile on His 
face. “But, my Friend! It has not fallen apart. And | 
however chaotic the system may appear to you, it 
works! In fact, it works better than any of your dege- | 
nerate worldly states ever worked. I am willing to take 
a bet that you will not be able to find a single flaw 
in our system." 


That last sentenee from Chitragupta was a mis- 


take. Gandekar immediately seized upon the oppor- 
tunity. 


“Very well, Sir! But only on one condition. If f 
could point out one single flaw, would you consider 
letting me in?" 


St. Peter realised His mistake. He tried to wiggle 
out of it by evading the issue altogether, But Gande- 
kar stuck to his conditions. Finally exasperated, 
Chitragupta had to give in. 


"We will talk about that later. But you have to 
tell me what defect you have discovered in our sys- | 
tem which you have not seen as yet." 





















Gandekar was not stupid. He realised that fur- 
ther bargaining would not help his cause. So he said, 
“All right. I'll tell you. Take my case, for instance", 

St. Peter was non-plussed. “What about your | 
case?” 


Gandekar was confident. “You are sending me ta 
a fate worse than a direct condemnation to Hell, 
simply because your system can not cope with cases 
such as mine and Trishanku's. Isn't that the most | 
glaring flaw in your system? 


“There, would you let me in now?" 


St. Peter shook his head. “Wait a minute, my 
Friend! You have not proven anything. You have only 
stated your point of view. Who knows, your fate 
there may turn out to be far better than that of any 
other Soul either in Heaven ог in Hell!” © 


Gandekar was not to be put off that easily. He 
released his bomb-shell. TP 
*Then take your case." 


St. Peter lost His poise once more. “Му case! What 
the dickens are you talking about?" 
"Yes, your case. A few moments ago you we 
. 
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lamenting that it was not possible for you to visit 
Hell for a change. Look, You are stationed at these 


Gates God knows for how many milleniums, maybe - 


even before the sun and the moon and the earth were 
born, interviewing Souls. It must be a terrible mono- 
tonous existence even for a Divine Being such as you, 
otherwise you would not have that wish to visit Hell. 
But does your system allow you a moments holiday? 
And yet you call it à perfect system!" 


'Chitragupta looked pensive. Before He could 
answer Gandekar drove his final shots home. 

“So you see, your “wonderful” system breaks down 
under the most casual scrutiny. 


“And have you ever thought about something 
else? You want to send me to a point equidistant and 
at a minimum distance from Heaven, Hell and the 
Earth. There is only one point in the universe which 
meets these specifications and that point is occupied 
by Trishanku. If you send me to any other point you 
would do me a gross injustice. 


“So we have to think again for other alternatives. 
I would like to point out to you that you really need 
a man of my qualifications around here. You know I 
can help in changing the system just a little bit, so 
that it can take care of the anomalies. I can even help 
in auditing your accounts, You may claim that you 
never make any mistakes. May be you are right. But 
what if you are wrong? How can I be sure that you 
have not made any wrong entries in my account? You 
might have forgotten to record something as a few 
moments ago you were forgetting about Trishanku, 


*And finally how can you place me in the same 
category with Trishanku any longer? I am offering 
my services in the cause of Heaven, Did Trishanku 
ever do that? 


*Won't you let me help you? We can really build 
the most perfect system in the entire universe." 


St. Peter hesitated for a long while. But eventual- 
ly He had to admit defeat. He looked rather worried. 


Congratulations, my Son! I have no other option 
but to let you in, perhaps against my better judge- 
ment. You know, I am a little scared about what you 
may do to the Divine Kingdom!" 


The Gates opened. As Gandekar passed through 
he patted the Old Keeper on His non-existent back. 

“Don’t worry, Grandpa! I can assure you that 
everything will be all right.” 

And everything was all right. 


} * * * * 


You must have often wondered аз I have, that un- 
like the good old days why Heaven does not respond 
to most of our ardent prayers; why even the scanty 
blessing that we receive once in a blue moon are 
either hopelessly delayed or showered in the most 
inopportune and inconvenient moments; why our 
good-for-nothing neighbour Harry gets all the bene- 
tits instead of us, particularly, when we waste all our 
life to be good, to be pious, to be religious; why Heaven 
does not send thunderbolts to crush the Big and the 
Bad as before. 


After some painstaking original research I have 
just found the only logical answer to these questions. 
You see, Heaven now has a Government, A legal- 
ly constituted Government! 
* * * * 


When yog would cross that terrible river Vaitarani 
(or Jordan if you wilD you would no longer be able 
to see the Pearly Gates. The Gates would be com- 
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pletely hidden from your view until you reach beyond 
a multi-multi-storied building, popularly known as ` 
the HEC, (pronounced as “heck”) ie, the Heayen 
Entrance Commission. Of course, you would not be 
allowed to proceed that far until you had acquired a 
passport. As a matter of fact, you would have to live 
in one of those pre-fab jobs, strewn all across the way 
from Baitarani to the ' Building—the Upper 
Baitarani accommodation Project in code «simply 
UBAP (U as in put) —unti] your turn comes to appear 
before an Interview Board, if at all. , AP huts 
were constructed entirely out of non-existent mate- 
rial. The Soul-in-Charge of construction of the 
Vaitarani huts had acquired plenty of experience in 
his colourful mortal existence in constructing similar 
four-walled, sieve-roofed things for refugees, poor 
people, labourers, Government employees, dogs, cats, 
flies, mosquitoes, Mycobacterium tuberculosis and 
other God's creatures «the houses being. miniature 
editions of Noa's Ark) in multifarious Low-Cost and 
High-Cost Housing Projects. It is needless to men- 
tion that the UBAP huts are masterpieces of economy 
in space and comfort even for the dimentionless 
inhabitants. 


Any appeal to Heaven including the application 
for a passport has now to be submitted through 'pro- 
per channel’ in nineteen copies with duly attested 
copies of documents concerning, identity, age, moral 
character, a detailed list of deeds and misdeeds, good 
and bad habits. A Police Report and a certain mini- 
mum number of testimonials are also required. Any 
irregularity or even the slightest mistake in filling up 
the forms and in putting the applications together 
would cause the petition to be thrown into the Rejec- 
tion Basket. (marked R. B.). The HEC employs at 
the present moment 191,919 into the DIVINE FACTOR, 
i, hard-working Souls who check and re-check, verify 
and re-verify, scrutinize and re-scrutinize, audit and 
re-audit the documents and enter and re-enter all the 
details into 191,919 x i ledgers. St. Peter Chitragupta 
does not grant interviews to Souls any more, He 
spends His busy day in an air-conditioned Office at the 
top of the HEC Building signing Office Orders. It is 
rumoured (mostly malarky, of course) that In some 
weekends He has been seen to enter a very, very ex- 
clusive night club in the Hellwood sector of Hell. 


Inside the Pearly Gates the entire population of 
the Divine Kingdom has also been completely orga- 
nized in a stupendous Pyramid classified in various 
orderly ranks and increasing in number in geometric 
progression from the top to the bottom of the pile. On 
the top of the Pyramid there is a Supreme God now 
with unlimited powers and practically no function. 
The bottom of the Pyramid comprises Class Z officers 
who carry and miscarry files back and forth, 
placing them in proper and improper tables and los- 
ing a few in between. This loss per employee can be 
statistically evaluated from the standard error curves 
and is believed to be of no significance as far as the 
Government of Heaven is concerned. 


The next step on the Pyramid is adorned by Class 
Y officers who have the time of their lives (I mean 
celestial life or high life) in passing each other files 
chasing after lost and misplaced files and to confuse 
the Higher-ups. Then there are the Officers of Class 
X who discharge their dutles devotedly writing memo- 
randa to each other about the lost and  misplaced 
files, passing any responsibility (known as the "buck" 
in Divine Official slang) to somebody else and dictat- 
ing rejection letters. Recently the Government of 
Heaven has upgraded this entire Class to the X' level 
in recognition of their exceptional merit and ability. 
Officers from this class upwards are maintained to 
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create work for each other and to give, as and when 
necessary, personal interpretations to the Divine 
Rules, Fundamental and otherwise, which invariably 
are composed in such a language that almost any 
interpretation is admissible. For instance, Rule No. 
666 XYZ is exactly negated by that No. 666-ZYX. The 
validity of the interpretation is proportional] to the 
rank of the interpreter. 


One of the distinguishing features of the Govern- 
ment of Heaven is that it is expanding faster than 
the rate of multiplication of the fastest-growing 
earthly bacteria at their logarithmic phase of growth, 
Since, pension, disability, kicking-the-bucket, bump- 
ing off, nervous breakdown and other redeeming 
features are absent among the Officers of Heaven, the 
only way by which everybouy can be maintained 
happily busy is by multiplyiw? the staff, buildings and, 
of course, departments. Thus you may find depart- 
ments to deal with the creation of new departments, 
and those departments to deal with the creation of 
other departments and so on in an exponential series, 
In short, Heaven is organized, 


In case you haven’t caught on why such ecstatic 
state of administrative bliss in far-away Heaven 
should affect your fate or mine, just try to work out 
the following rule-of-three problems:— 


1. If a son of a bitch (in literal sense) can finish 
chewing a bone-piece in 6 minutes, how much time 
would two million sons of bitches take to chew the 
same bone? 


2. If a clerk takes thirteen days to pass on a 
file, how many days that particular file would take 
to pass through the hands of 17,497 clerks? 


Oops! Pardon me. You would not be able to solve 
either of them. Sorry. My mistake. 
Let us see if there is anything simpler. 


Oh, yes! If you are a student of physics you wil 
most certainly know of the famous “Bicycle Paradox" 
in classical mechanics. You don't! Well, what do they 
teach you in colleges these days? 


I guess I have to explain the “Bicycle Paradox", 
(without the match. of course). At least you should 
know what a bicycle is? B-i-c-y-c-l-e, Yes, the two- 
wheeled vehicle that is responsible for the maximum 
number of accidents on the streets of Calcutta. 


Now, how does the bicycle run? 


The bicycle has a pedal-wheel connected to a 
free-or a fixed wheel concentric with the bigger wheel 
at the back. Right? These wheels are connected with 
a chain which runs over teeth on the circumference 
of both the pedal and the free wheels. The diameter 
of the free-wheel is smaller than that of the pedal- 
wheel. A slow movement of the pedal therefore causes 
ihe free-wheel (now fixed) to rotate comparatively 
faster and the bicycle also moves faster. 


Now imagine a special super-deeper bicycle, Keep 
the diameter of the pedal wheel invariant or constant, 
Now imagine each tooth of the free-wheel is a mem“ 
ber of the staff in any Celestial Department. The 
number of employees are increasing. To accommodate 
the increased number of teeth you have to increase 
the diameter of the free-wheel. What would happen 
to the speed of the bicycle if you maintain the same 
rate of pedalling? Yes, the bicycle would run slower. 
You go on increasing the number of teeth and hence 
the diameter of the free-wheel, Well, keep on doing 
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deg; state where the _ | 
| лее]. infinitely bigger than 

that of the pedal-wheel. However fast you may pedal 

now, the bicycle would not move, : 





> 2 
Got it by now?, Gee, aren’t you smart! 
In Heaven everybody is pedalling very hard, Only 
the bicycle does not move! 
* * * * 


And can you imagine who is the Supreme God 
now? 


Yes, Sir! You guessed it right, 
Aghore Gandekar. 


* s * * 


Finally, I hate to add this. 


You may still. be-under the impression. that con- 
sidering the Supreme state of Heaven, it still may be 
worthwhile to make an honest ‘attempt to poison your 
mother-in-law or to bump off some handy obnoxious | 
character or to run away with somebody else's pretty | 
wife to earn а one-way ticket to Hell. 


Well, don't do it. I am really sorry to disillusion 
you. 


You see, encouraged by the fantastic success of 
the new system in Heaven, Hell has also followed 
suit. 


I have mentioned about the UBAP. You must be 
wondering where the L. O. BAP (The Lower Odorifer- 
ous Baitarani Accommodation Project) wil be. You 
guessed it right agaln. It extends from the other side 
of Baitarani right upto Heli, 





Moreover, nepotism, corruption, dishonesty, 
bungling, graft etc. which are completely absent from 
Heaven, all reign in Hell with full splendour. To be 
accurate, these are not really very Significant. The 
system itself is fool-proof and can achieve the observ- 
ed results without the help. of, these accessories. And 
haven't you heard the slogan—“Whatever Heaven can 
do, Hell can do ten times better"? 


Precisely that is the reason why Hell is Hell, 
Isn't it? 


AND CAN YOU IMAGINE NOW 
WHO IS THE SUPREME БОП 2. 
YES, SIR! ; 
AGHORE GANDEKAR ! 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


ParakSakti's play with each Jiva also is individual- 
ly different from their play with every other—each is 
an absolutely new, unique, unparalleled kmd оѓ Play. 


Thus, Brahman's or Para-Sakti’s plays with the 


Jivas are, at once, orderly in nature, and various iu . 
kinds. It is orderly, because Brahman and Рага” 


Sakti cannot play with the Jivas arbitrarily or just 
as they like; but have to take into account the dis- 
tinct individualities of the Jivas, in a systematic 
way. Again, as already stated, the Jivas being differ- 
ent, Brakman’s plays with them are also so, so that 
the plays are variegated in nature. 


ORDER AND VARIETIES OF THE SAME 


These Order and Variety, springing inevitably 
from the irreducible individualities of the Jivas 
themselves, make room for Karma-Vada and recon- 
cile it with Lila-Vada. 


But here let us pause only just a minute to 
consider as to how a whole can ever play with its 
parts. Can we ever conceive that a vast -ocean is 
playing with a single wave; a huge tree is playing 
with a tiny leaf; a wide meadow is playing with a 
humble blade of grass? 


But do we not see here that even a single wave 
reflects the vigour of the vast ocean; even a tiny 
leaf emits forth the beauty of the huge tree; even a 
humble blade of grass embodies the softness of the 
wide meadow? If a part can, thus, mirror the life of 
the whole, then that is nothing but the whole play- 
ing with and in that part, 


REAL MEANING OF ‘PLAY’ 


Specially, in the case of an Organic Whole, each 
and every part, great or small, is essentially con- 
nected with the whole; and the whole, in its turn, 
with each and every part, And ‘Play’ simply stands 
for the inner, intimate, indissoluble relation between 
the whole, on the one hand, and the parts, on the 
other, 


The greatest and the best play, in fact, is such 
a play of the Essence of one in the very Existence 
of the other, in an absolutely natural and sponta- 
neous manner, just like the flow of the vital-juice 
from the root to every part of a tree. If this vital 
relation, this natural relation, this spontaneous 
relation, be not one of ‘Play,’ then what is? 


So, it has to be admitted that the term Play 
or Lila is very appropriate in indicating that rela- 
tion between an Organie Whole and its parts, The 
essential characteristics of Lila are non-purposive- 
ness, spontaneity, naturalness, easiness, blissfulness 
ete. And the relation between an organic whole and 
its parts, does manifest all these characteristics pro- 
minently. 


Thus, it is not a purposive kind of relation. 
When the pencils are tied up together by means of 
an external piece of string, to form a bundle, that is 
due to a purpose, for the bundle was not there in the 
beginning, «риб is, later on, brought into existence 
artificially for the sake of some end. So, such a 'bun- 
dle’ can be peither natural, nor spontaneous, nor 
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easy, nor blissful, being due to some efforts on the 
part of some external agency. 


But an Organic Whole is there from the begin- 
ning, being thus, natural, spontaneous, easy, and 
blissful)—with no external efforts and strain, no 
inner disharmony or disturbance—and hence, bliss- 


~ ful or calm. Also, the Organic Whole itself may serve 


а purpose, a very good purpose; but the relation 
between itself and its parts, cannot be purposive at 
al, as it is. due to the very nature of that Organic 
Whole. 


Thus, there is nothing absurd that the - Whole 
should ‘Play’ with each of its parts. 


EVERYTHING IS ‘PLAY’, YET ‘REAL’ 


In the case under hand, the Whole, viz. Brah- 
man, is Lila by nature. So, His whole Self is playing 
eternally and so, His every internal ‘part’—we use 
the term for want of a better one—is playing eter- 
nally, at the same time. 


In this way, everything is a Play—God is a Play, 
the World is a ‘Play’; yet everything is real, very 
real—God is real, very real; the world is real, very 
real, 


Such a sublime, yet sweet, Doctrine of Creation 
is, indeed, unparalleled in the History of Human 
Thought. For, to show that the Creator God is a real 
Creator, yet this involves no imperfection on the 
part of the Creator; that the created world is a real 
world, yet this involves no transformation or change 
on the part of the Creator; that Creation is a real 
act, yet this involves no purpose and effort on the 
part of the Creator—is surely not a matter of joke. 
But the Vedantists have, indeed, been able to make 
this a matter of joke and joy by their joyous and 
frolicsome Doctrines of Lila or Divine Play and 
Ananda or Divine Bliss. 


Vrd 
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AMESH Bose adjusted his glasses 


and looked  approvingly at the 

applieation which had just arrived 
& with the morning's post and at the 
EVA snapshot accompanying it, 

Yes, she would perhaps meet 
his exacting requirements, He had 
interviewed at least half a dozen 

! * candidates of varying ages during 
the past fortnight, and had rejected all of them out- 
right. It was not difficult to get a girl receptionist 
these days, particularly in a city like Bombay, but 
Ramesh had no patience either with a painted doll 
or a giggling girl in her teens. He wanted somebody 
who had poise and could at the same time  radiate 
Е smile.of welcome and make every customer feel at 

ome. 

Mrs, Leila Thapar, age thirty-two, married at 
twenty-two and widowed exactly three years there- 
after, read up to В,А. knows a little French and not 
afraid of exacting hours of duty. Salary expected? 
oon oO Well, she left it e to the employer, but 
she was sure a firm like the Windsor Travel] Service 
would suggest a reasonably decent figure, 

"Rather too sure of getting the job,” said Ra- 
mesh to himself, chuckling, 


He looked at the snapshot once more, She did 
have an attractive face, What pleased him most was 
that there was no sophisticated look about her: the 
dimple in her cheeks seemed so natural, They just 
suited. her. 

; Ramash decided to call Mrs, Thapar to an in- 
ew. 





The lady who sent in her name measured exacts 
ly up to Ramesh’s expectations—or perhaps a little 
more. He had not bargained for the big, limpid eyes, 
in addition to her other qualifications, And she looked 
not a year older than twenty-five. How did these 


modern women manage to remain so young?..,.... p. 


Almost instinctively, Ramesh remembered that he 
m forty-five and he certainly did not look thirty- 
ve! 


It was a very agreeable chat he had with Leila 
for a half-hour. No, she did not have any previous 
experience as a receptionist or as a secretary, but she 





was a tolerably good stenotypist She had worked as 
one in a pool of stenotypists іп. a big company in 
Delhi for some time. As regards French, if she was 
given the job, she would join one of those refresher 
classes, and she was confident she would get back he 
fluency in about three months’ time, . 

“І am glad vou think so,” said Ramesh; "In our 
organisation, we come across a number of clients who 
speak, or like to speak, French." 

The interview was concluded, She would get 
three hundred rupees per month to start with and, 
if she could join early next week, so much the better, 

As she murmured her thanks and rose to leave, 
Ramesh asked her to tarry a little longer, 

"May I have your personal history, Mrs. Tha- 
par?” asked Ramesh. “Not that it is essential, but 
simply for purposes of record, you know,” i 

“I have already stated jin- my application all 
that was to be said,” replied Leila, 

Ramesh turned over the application, - 

“Yes, you have,” he said, “but there are a few 
other facts we would like to know—if you don’t 
mind.” 

Leila waited for his questions, 3 

“You said you lost your husband some three years 
after your marriage. May I know who your husband 
was? Do you have any children? What was your 
maiden name? With whom are you living at pre- 
sent?" 


A faint smile played over Leila's lips, : 
"You have asked far too many questions, Mr. 
Well, here are the answers. My husband, 
Captain Prabhakar Thapar of the Indian Army, died 
in a jeep accident about seven years ago, No, I have 
no children My parents have been dead long ago. 
Here, in Bombay, I share apartments with a girl 
friend. As regards my maiden name, I was Leila 
Mazumdar before I got married.” ; 

As she finished her sentence, she looked straight 
ahead at Ramesh : 

"My goodness. what an idiot I have been! I 
should have placed you long ago...,,.., But you have 
changed so ‘considerably.....°. Why didn't you dis-. 
close your identity, Leila?" he asked. А 

"I didn't wish to secure the job by reviving your 
old memories," Leila replied, “Besides, T didn’t con- 
ceal ánything from you, i you had asked for my 
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maiden name earlier, I would have been compelled 
to speak it out—though I wouldn't have liked it." 

"I am very sorry, Leila, for having been so 
densy,” murmured Ran . “In any case, I am really 
glad that you applied for this job and I could make 
you the offer.” %7 p 

“І am glad #00, Mr. Bose........and extremely 
grateful,” replied: Leila.» — 

* ` La 





1" а 

After Leila had left; Ramesh’s thoughts wander- ` 
ed back to some twenty years ago. The locale: a block 
of flats in South Calcutta. He had just returned from 
the U.K. with à very ordinary degree from one of the 
second class universities in that country and was des- 
perately looking. for a job. He had left his ^ fiancee, 
an English girl, behind ; she was to joifi him as soon 
as he could get himself suitably fixe 1 

Life was not very pleasant at home. His parents 
did not approve of his wishing to marry a foreigner 
and were trying their best to desist him from. this 
foolish adventure. His mother  alternated' between 
coaxing and éajoling on the one hand'and tears on 
the other, while his father, grim and obdurate, threa- 
tened to disinherit him. . Even his own . brother—he 
had just finished school—had no sympathy for some- 
one who was so utterly selfish and inconsiderate. To 
add to his cup of misery, he could not E net 
least one which would enable him to supp not 
merely himself, but also his English wife. Meanwhile, 
from across the seas, Patricia was writing anxious 
letters and enquiring when Ramesh would arrange 
for her passage to India. 


Leila’s people used to live in the same block as 
Ramesh's. Bubbling with life and full of | mischief, 
she would frequently visit her auntie .(Ramesh’s 
mother) and narrate to her in detail all. that, had 
happened at school or at. home. She, was barely 
thirteen then. 

Ramesh was in one of his black moods. when 
Leila burst into his room that morning. Her auntie 
was busy in the kitchen and had no time >for» her. 
But Leila had such a lot to tell and there was nobody 
before whom she could disgorge herself. Rather shyly 
at first, she peered into the room where Ramesh was 
trying to compose a letter to Patricia, explaining his 
difficulties, and reassuring her that, in another three 
or four months’ time, everything would be all right. 

He suddenly perceived a pair of dark eyes star- 
ing at him from across the door. The look was inge- 
nüous, but naughty. 

Ramesh gave her an encouraging smile. Slightly 
reassured, Leila stepped into the room. 

“I am Leila, Auntie is busy cooking and I was 
going away,” she said, as if by Way of an explana- 
tion. 

“Do come in, Leila,” said Ramesh. 
have to go to school today?” 

“No, the senior girls are having their examina- 
tions and so we of the junior classes have been 
granted holidays for a week,” Leila replied. 

“Oh, how lucky,”. said Ramesh, trying to sound 
interested. 

.-« “Are you very busy?" asked Leila, 
5: «*No; not eparticularly........ But why?” 

“Т. want to talk.to someone,” said Leila. 

In a way Ramesh was glad that this provided 
him with an excuse not to complete his letter to 
Patricia. He. pushed the pad aside. 

*But I have disturbed you—you were writing to 
someone;” protested Leila. 

“The letter can wait,’ assured Ramesh. “Now 
tell me your: story and, of course, all about yourself.” 

Leila was simply enchanted. This was the first 
oecasion on which. someone so Much older than 
herself had deliberately put away his more impor- 
tant work just to listen to her chatter. . 
~~. Té-was:a-glorious session she had. When she rose 


“Don’t you 


den 
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— little Leila. In one letter he 
^^ acquired little , 


to leave, nearly an hour had flittered by and neither 
Ramesh nor Leila seemed to have been aware of it. 
"You müst come again," said Ramesh. 
"I certainly shall," replied Leila, 


* 


ж “А * * ж. 
" Oh, yes, in. that particular situation.of his, Leila 
“һаа provided him’ with а much „neede ersion, @ 
ı relaxation from the tension whieh had st begun 
- to overwhelm him. He often, wrote | icia about 


ad added: “I am sure 

to mee newly 

Marec , learnt аў lot about 

) foreign girl across the someone who seemed 
to оёсиру so mùch of her. hda's thoughts. 

å Very amusing were the little bits of conversa- 
tion that sometimes passed between them—centred 
round Patricia.: а AnH n vo 

"Why doesn’t auntie Want you ‘to marry her, 
Rameshda? Is it because she can’t speak our lan- 
guage?”-she asked once. 

"I hope yOu won't forget me when Boudi comes 
over to India. Would you have time for me then, 
Rameshda?" she put in on another occasion. 

Ramesh found a strange pleasure in explaining 
things to her in a language she could understand. 
Sometimes, he cut jokes with her and would remind 
her that when she got married, her husband might 
not like her to spend so much of her time with 
Rameshda. Leila would protest violently, but Ramesh 
persisted until, at the sign of.tears in her eyes, he 
would hasten to make amends and say thai 
merely joking. f х \ 


ж * а А. ` 


Patricia eventually came’ out to India -got 
married to Ramesh.’ But Leila never set her eyes on 
Patricia. Well before she arrived, Ramesh h ~ 
job in Bombay and settled down there. 3 
six years of married life, Patricia found life in India 
rather exasperating and returned to her country for 
good. Luckily for them, they had no children. In due 
course, they got their divorce. Since then, time had 
more or less stood stil for Ramesh. 

But that did not seem to have been the case 
with Leila. She had changed, both physically and in 
her ways. She had grown into a beautiful "woman 
and seemed to have acquired а poise which Was 
absent in the thirteen-year old girl he knew so many 
years ago. 

Was it not sheer Fate that had brought Leila to 
his office in Bombay? She must be in a very bad way, 
poor girl, thought Ramesh. Otherwise, she would not 
have come all the way to Bombay looking for a job. 
And how did she happen to marry this Captain Tha- 
par? She came from a fairly orthodox Bengali family 
and it was not usual for a girl with such a back- 
ground to marry outside her caste, her own people. 
“J must find out,” decided Ramesh. 

* * * f * 

Barely a week had passed before Ramesh dis- 
covered that Leila was a real asset to his Office. He 
felt relieved and glad. It would have been most un- 
fortunate if it were otherwise. 

Leila, however, continued to maintain a respect- 
ful distance. There was not much of а contact 
between them during the hours in office. He came to 
office; much earlier than Leila and also left much 
later. Leila had to sit at the counter of the Windsor 
Travel Service, while Ramesh remained busy in: his 
exclusive airconditioned cubicle. It was only when he 
would go out for lunch or return from an appoint- 
ment outside that he would pass by Leila's desk and 
greet her with a friendly smile, 

Then one day he had an opportunity to talk to 
her. His stenotypist applied for leave and he decided 
to try Leila out. He sent for her. 

“Mahadevan wil be away for a week,” he said. 






you would. d iau li i 
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“she told ramesh 
that her married 


*I wonder if you could help me with my correspon- 
dence. You told me that you once worked as a steno- 
typist." 

Leila replied that she would try. 

Towards the end of the week (Ramesh. wished 
that Mahadevan had stayed away a little longer), he. 
said that he would be very glad if Leila would 
accompany him to a show and to dinner thereafter. 

“| want you to know how very grateful I am for 
the extra work you have done during Mahadevan's 
absence," he said rather lamely. 

Leila thought for a while and replied that she 
would be glad to come. Could it be arranged for the 
following day ? She would have to warn her friend 
that she might be late in returning home. 

*Of course, any date to suit your convenience," 
said Ramesh. 

It was at the Chinese Restaurant where he had 
taken her to dinner that he learnt more about her. 
It appeared that, after Ramesh left Calcutta, one 
misfortune after another had befallen Leila's family. 
Her mother had died; her father had had a stroke 
and become almost an invalid. The entire responsibi- 
lity of looking after the family, now reduced to her 
younger brother, Supriya, her bed-ridden father and 
herself, had devolved upon her. She was left with no 
other alternative than to give up her studies. 

“When did you get married, Leila? Who arranged 
the match?" asked Ramesh. 

*Well, that is another big story. My father had 
to have some special treatment and massage, and 
someone recommended a masseur attached to the 
Military Hospital. It was not easy to get him come 
to attend to a civilian patient, but everything was 
arranged through the kindness of my husband-to-be. 


a 


life had been...... » 


You see, he lived in the same block as we and I went 


up to him for help........ When, after six. months, 
he asked for my hand in marriage, father could not 
possibly object.” " 


"I see," said. Ramesh, d s 

“Father lived for only another year or so. Supriya 
was a great admirer of my husband and followed in 
his footsteps: he joined the Army. I had two more: 
years of relatively peaceful life and then my husband 
also died—in a jeep accident." 

*My dear Leila, what an awful time you have: 
had,” murmured Ramesh in sympathy. ; 

“The worst was yet to come. My parents-in-law 
demanded that I should go and live with them. 
—out in the Punjab. How Could I do 3t: I 
hardly knew them, and they had not taken 
very kindly to their son having married me. 
So, I refused to leave Caleutta. Result: : had. 
to fend for myself. Oh, yes, I- had my nus~ 
band's Army pension to fall back upon, but it 
was hardly adequate.” z 


“But what about your brother Supriya ?" 
asked Ramesh. 


"You know what happens in such cases. 
Supriya did not want to be burdened with a. 
widowed sister. He said I had been most un- 
wise in refusing to go to, my parents-in-iaw. 
Besides, he was thinking of getting married.” 

“And what have you been doing all these 
years ?" put in Ramesh, 


“I had to equip myself for a job first. I 
took the usual lessons in shorthand and. type- 
writting, had a rather unpleasant experience- 
trying to work as the personal secretary to.the 
Manager of а small firm, then joined the. 
stenotypists pool in a big company. in. Deihi, 
but found life. rather hard. I had, . however, 
managed to save some money and decided to try my. 
luck in Bombay. An old friend of mine offered to 
put me up. I resigned my job in Delhi and came down 
to Bombay. Then I saw the advertisement put in by 
you and applied........ Well, you know the rest." -s 

«І shouldn't flatter you, but you are doing fine · 
in our office," said Ramesh. 

“Tt is very kind Of you to say so, Mr. Bose,” 
replied Leila. * 

“why don't you call me Rameshda, Leila?" asked. 
Ramesh. É 
“I couldn't: You are my boss," was Leila's reply. 

* * * 


Although Ramesh had found out a lot about 
Leila’s life since he had left Calcutta some nineteen 
years ago, there was one chapter which still remained ` 
a closed book to him. She would not be drawn into a 
discussion about her late husband. 5 

у The ice had, however, been broken. While she 
still maintained a certain distance, she would not 
avoid him deliberately as she used to do in the first 
three months of her joining the Windsor Travel Ser- 
vice, She permitted Ramesh to take her out from 
time to time and seemed to enjoy these occasional 
escapades from the routine of the office. It was an 
exhilarating experience for him also. 

Then one day the veil was lifted by Leila. Seated 
on.the Juhu beach after dusk, she told Ramesh that 
her married life had been a complete fiasco. Her hus- 
band was not an unkind person, but a slave to drink- 
ing. When under the influence of liquor, he lost all 
sense of decency and behaved like a mad brute. She 
revolted and refused to submit to him. That, she 
confided, was partly the reason why she did not have 
any children........ The infatuation of her youthful 
days was replaced by a cold contempt, and she could 
not shed even a tear when the news arrived of her- 
husband's death. а di 

„I know it was wicked of me tg feel that way, 
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even when he was no more, but that was the truth," 
whispered Leila. t 
Ramesh listened without uttering a word. 
* * * * 


е confession prompts another and it was not 
long before Ramesh, too, unburdened himself, Actually 
he had not wished to say anything, but Leila was 
rather insistent. She wanted to know why Patricia 
had left him. She would not believe that this could 
ever happen: she vividly remembered the enthusiasm 
with which her Rameshda used to speak about his 
girl across the seas nor had she forgotten the fat 
blue envelopes, bearing foreign post-mark, that used 
to arrive most regularly at least twice a week, some- 
times oftener. 

“Did she fall in love with someone else?” she 
asked. 
“Not exactly,” replied Ramesh. “Rather, she fell 
out of love. Everything helped to kill her passion, her 
affection for me: the country, but most of all, the 
people and the knowledge that she was not accepted 
as one of them. She could not also understand why, 
while we professed to bear the British people по 
ill-will, we were so much up against their represen- 
tatives in this country........ I do not blame her for 
the change that overtook her. She tried hard to 
adjust herself, but she couldn’t. So, when she decided 
to go back, I did not feel like putting obstacles in her 
ways г Perhaps my love for her also had died, 
without my ‘being aware of it.” 

“T understand,” said Теа, 

* * 


Well, there they were—two people who had lost 
their moorings and did not know what to do. And 
yet they were not exactly in the same situation. 
Ramesh felt no bitterness so far as Patricia was con- 


cerned, nor did he sulk at the course of events. To 


him, she was just an echo in the distant past. 

` Leila, however, felt terribly cheated by life, She 
had not been able to forgive her late husband for the 
rude shock he bad administered to her young love. 
Whenever she thought of him; the memory was 
fringed with a blind, almost mad, anger, 

It was not surprising, therefore, that after the 
barrier between them had been removed by mutual 
confessions, it was Leila who pursued Ramesh 
aggressively and forced him to submit to her unsatis- 
fied love. 

.. To.Ramesh, it al happened as if in a dream. 
When he had woken up from the ardour of Leila’s 
embrace, he was shocked to find that, as far as he 
was concerned, his passion burnt with a very short- 
lived lambency. 


He did not, however run away from Leila’s 
enveloping love. Or, perhaps, he could not, A 
deep pity would overwhelm him whenever. she 
came to his flat. The conditions of their life 
helped to nurture it, 

Three months passed, Ramesh was won- 
dering whether knowing as he now did Leila, 11 
was proper on his part to continue this new re- 
lationship, Would it not be better, ne some- 
times thought, to put an end to all this mad- 
ness, even if it hurt a little 7 

He tried to broach the subject one evening. 
But Leila seemed to be so violently in love. with 
him that he could not say even a tiny fraction 
of what he had rehearsed all that day. 

- “І am deeply in love with you, Ramesh, 
much more than I thought I was capable of, 1 
simply adore you," murmured Leila as she 
offered her lips to him. 

What could Ramesh do in such a situation : 
Also, the fact remained that he, too, loved her 
—in his own way. He kissed her and said, “I 
also love you, Lila, Į love you very, very 
much. But s i , , .” 
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Leila put her fingers on his lips and said, *Noth- 
ing more, please........ Let me just hear you. say 
that you love me, although I know it is not true." 

"But I do love you," protested Ramesh, rather 
put out. 

"Do you? I hope, for my sake, that you mean 
what you say," said Leila. 

No, it was no use his seeking the aid of words 
in a fight against time, of resolutions against inevit- 
ability, of reason against the ebbing strength that 
portends eventual silence........ Ramesh gave up. 

* * * * 

Before long, however, Leila- woke up. She could 
not understand what had overtaken Ramesh. She 
was surprised that, even after she had furnished the 
supreme proof of her love, he seemed as far away 
from her as ever. She felt cheated once again, And 
she decided to have a showdown. 

"Do you want to know the truth, Leila?" asked 
Ramesh. 

“Of course, I do,” she replied haughtily. 

"The truth is that you are unlucky. You have 
thrown in your lot with a middle-aged man who 
cannot say sweet nonsense al] the time like the 
young," said-Ramesh with calculated vehemence. 

“But I want you to marry me: I want to bear 
your, children,” cried Leila. 

“I do not think it would be wise for us to make 
the experiment. It would not work,” said Ramesh 
drily. “It 15 love in the afternoon, and, however 
much we may try, we can never capture the glory*of. 
the morning." B |- WM 

1 * $ f н * * ws 

` Ramesh was not surprised when Leila failed to 
turn up in office the following day. As a matter of 
fact, he had half expected it to happen, = 

A couple of days later, the post’ brought him 
her letter of resignation, Attached to it was a Slip 
of paper, on 4 
which was 
written: 
“Collada Ht 
stand this 
marg ina! 
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emong ihe outstanding pieces of ancient hindu temple architecture 
surviving in south india the vaikuntha perumal temple at kanchi- 
puram is rated the grandest of the “‘pallava structural temples. 


PALLAVA HISTORY IN STONE 


By S. R. BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


MONG the celebrated cities of 
ancient India, Kanchi shares with 
Ayodhya, Mathura, Haridhwar, 
Kashi, Avanti and Dwaraka the 
honour of being regarded as the 
foremost of the seven sacred 
cities, “Nagareshu Kanchi” is an 
ancient expression, the peerless 
amongst cities, 

Kanchipuram, which is its full name, is about 43 
miles south-west of Madras city, replete with temples 
dating back to the glorious days of the Pallava kings 
who ruled for well over five centuries ( between the 
4th and the 9th century A.D.) from the days of 
Vishnugopa of Kanchi mentioned in the Allahabad 
inseription of Samudragupta to those of Aparajita. 
It was the home of a great culture, the meeting ground 
c? different religions (Buddhism, ‘ainism, Saivism 
and Vaishnavism ), the centre of Adwaits philosophy 
of Sankara and the Visishadwaita of Ramanuja and 
the birth place of saints, poets and philosophers. 

Even after the fall of the Pallavas, Kanchi never 
lost its glory as the successive dynasties held sway 
over the area through their viceroys stationed there 





right upto the British days; but the days of unsur- 
passed glory of Kanchi belong to the Pallavas, who 
trace their origin and history to the dim and distant 
past—to the legendary founder of their family, 
Brahma, Asvattaman and Pallava (‘born of a litter 
cf sprouts'—Pallavan). 

This dynasty produced great kings; kings who 
built the famous cave shore temple at Mahabalipuram 
(known in ancient days as Mamallapuram or the 
Seven Pagodas ) ; the king who conquered Pulikesi of 
Vatapi; kings who built temples in stone and record- 
ed history on walls—great kings indeed. 


SOME MAGNIFICENT TEMPLES 


Ancient monuments portraying life in ancient 
India are rare in our country. But the inscriptions 
engraved on the walls of the temples in the south, 
partieularly from the 10th century onwards while 
usually recording the gifts of the kings and ruling 
chiefs to the temples in their domain, contain valu- 
able historical informatiog in the form of encomiums 
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of kings for battles won and 
kingdoms seized and great 
deeds done. 


Of unsurpassed histori- 
cal value is the Labelled 
Seulpture Gallery on the 
walls of Sri Vaikuntha 
Perumal temple at Kanchi- 
puram, recording in plastic 
form the Pallava history 
in the latter half of the 8th 
century A.D. 


The various dynasties 
who ruled the Pallava land 
have left behind them mag- 
nificent temples of surpas- 
sing beauty and undying 
interest. Of the very many 
temples of  Kanchipuram, 
the temples of Kamakshi, 
Ekambaranatha and Vara- 


daraja Perumal and the 
Jain temples of Jina-Kanchi 
are popular even in modern 
times. But the most ancient 
or Hindu temples in this 
place seem to be the Ekam- 
baranatha, Kanchisvara and 
Tirumerrali which might 
have come into existence 
even before the 7th century 
A.D. 





successor Dantivarman, who is 
said to have presented to- this 
God a gold vessel weighing ten 
thousand Kalanju (gold 
coin).  Tiruma»gai Aivar — 
the  Vaishnavite saint— who 
was a contemporary of this 
Pallava ruler has sung the 
glory of the Lord and cails this 
temple by the very name of 
‘Paramesvara Vinnagaram'. 


There is a central shrine 
on the ground floor with three 
upper storeys with images of 
Vishnu in the first three of 
them. The temple has four 
circumambulatory passages 
called prakaras and round the 
fourth, there is a raised and 
covered verandah supported on 
Lion-based pillars (Picture II). 
The walls of this varandah are 
adorned with two rows of 
sculptures separated by a band 
in the middle. Only the sculp- 
tures on the southern wall of 
enclosure pear legends des- 
cribing each panel. ^. 

Е; 

The coronation of various 
Pallava kings from Nandivar- 
man I to Paramesvaravarman 
II, the predecessor of Nandi- 


varman JI who is the builder 


The Pallava kings of the some of the  lion-based pillars supporting the of this temple — the march of 


Simhavishnu line have left 
their indelible impress on 


was their capital. Aside 


from the famous rockhewn cave temples attributed 
to him, its illustrious ruler Mahendravarmar I is 
credited even with the building of structural temples. 
But it. was from the time of one of his successors 
Narasimhavarman П, surnamed ajasimha, that 
structural stone temples came to be built in large 
numbers. The Kailashnath temple built in the early 
part of the 8th century is a monument erected by him. 


GRANDEST VAISHNAVITE TEMPLE 


_ А few decades later, there came into existence, 
during the reign of Nandivarman II (731-796 A.D.), 
a Vaishnavite shrine dedicated to the Lord Vaikun- 
thanath, which from an architectural viewpoint, is 
the grandest of the Pallava structural temples, 


The name of Nandivarman was given to him at 
his coronation; but his original name at birth was 
Paramesvara alias Pallavamalla. Не was a devotee 
cf Vishnu, and one of his copper plate grants which 
have come down to us describes him as one who 


never knew bowing down to others except to the pair > 


of the worshipful feet of Mukunda (Vishnu); and this 
Vishnu temple is at once a monument of his devotion 
and a memorial to the great deeds of the Pallavas of 
his times. It was called after his original name, 
| = Vinnagaram (Vinnagaram is а Vishnu 
mple), 


This name of the temple is mentioned on ‘he 
walls of this temple in an inscription of his son and 


vaikuntha perumal temple at kanchipuram, and ; 
this city of temples—which giving the temple the distinction which is its own. Soldiers, 


elephants, 10rses, and foot 
the batties fought, 

the diplomatic missions 
received from Ceylon, animal fights, wrestling and 
dancing, the temples worshipped and even the chaos 
that prevailed (represented as a) blank)—thesé are | 


delicately featured in stone. The legends of. the 
sculptures of the south wall describe graphically the 
events of the reign of Nandivarman II. 


Paramesvaravarman II had ascended heaven 
leaving the Pallava kingdom in a state of anarchy.. 
The various bodies responsible for the proper àdmi- 
nistration of the kingdom (Mathas, Ghatikayars and 
Mulaprukritis) waited on Hiranyavarman, a selon of 
the collateral branch of the royal family to help them 
select a king of pure descent to bear the burden of 
the kingdom. 


Thereupon, Hiranyavarman consulted the meme 
bers of his family (Kulamannar) and then aSked his 
four sons, one by one, if any would accept the offer. 
While normally everyone would be eager to embrace 
the opportunity to get the throne, the three elder 
sons rejected the offer, as they were unwilling to take 
up the onerous responsibility of assuming the reins 
of government in those troubled times. ‘The youngest 
on the other hand, boldly declared that he would. 

Thereupon, Hiranyavarman 1s said to nave suff- 
ered from the mixed feelings of joy and sorrow like 
the mixing of nectar and poison—joy that nis son 
was to become the ruler of the world, and sorrow at 
his parting and the fear that one 80 tender in age had 
to face the grave perils of the age. The parents 
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By BENOYENDRA SENGUPTA 


Assistant Librarian, National Library. 


DO not propose to formulate any 
Scheme for education at any level. 
Educationists and experienced ad- 
ministrators may better be left to 
themselves in making plans — 
‘minor’, ‘major’ or ‘master’ — for 
education. I do not make any 
pretence to have competence in 
Д writing cuthoritatively on the 
subject. What I propose to do is to present a picture 
of the school system as prevails in Arlington county, 
Virginia, U.S.A. The school system there evinces 
careful planning with an eye to the all round deve- 
lopment of the student and his placement in the 
economie set-up of the country. This survey may 
stimulate constructive thought towards better - edu- 
cational planning in India in the context of the 
present day situation. 


ARLINGTON SCHOOL SYSTEM 


While visiting the States on an Educational Ex- 
change Programme of the U.S. Department of State I 
had the opportunity to visit the Primary and Inter- 
mediate departments of Arlington Public Schools as 
well as Junior and Senior High Schools there. From 
my talks with the administrative personnel it was 
evident that education there at all levels is carefully 
planned. 





ADMINISTRATION 


The Arlington Public Schools are under a Board 
of Education, consisting of a Chairman, a Vice- 
chairman and three other Members. The adminis- 
tration is carried on by a Superintendent of Schools, 
an Associate Superintendent of Schools and two 
Assistant Superintendents, 


1. THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


. Тһе student of this department are from six to 
eight years old, curious, eager and asking a thousand 
questions, Before a child starts going to school he is 
encouraged by his parents, who talk with him about 
school, take him to the school building and stimulate 
an interest in reading by reading stories to him and 
FEM picture books and magazine pictures with 

m. 


When a child is enrolled in the Primary Depart- 
ment a rating is made. All teachers and parents 
know that children do not progress at the same 
Speed, and that the rate of progress of an individual 
child may vary from year to year. Therefore the 
primary department including grades 1, 2 and 3 is 
organized to deal in a practical way with children's 
individual differences. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT PROGRAMME 


The Primary Department Programme places 
emphasis upon child growth and its relationship to 
learning. It permits a child to work with whatever 
group is gne for it in terms of its present develop- 
ment. Reading books and other instructional mate- 
rials are chosen to fit each individual child's own 


progress and achievement rather than according to 
grade levels. 

The programme is: adapted. to the skills and 
abilities, the needs and interests of young children. 
In each class appropriate standards are set up for 
the individual child and for its group. 


The curriculum is. based on courses of study 
issued by the Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation and the work normally done in the first three 
grades is considered one cantinuous unit. Most chil- 
dren will complete this in three years, some may 
require four years. It is interesting to note that the 
class teacher helps the child also to — ways of 
individual expression, Experience with chalk, crayon, 
finger paint, papeir mache, tools and materials for 
construction are a part of developing manipulative 
skills. Music and physical education also form 
of the primary programme. 


HEALTH PROGRAMME 


The child, must, be-vaceinated for small pox be- 
fore he enters. school. The school carries out the 
following pragramme: 


A school doctor, dentist and nurses help to 
provide for the child's health. 


Early in the school year a teacher-nurse confer- 
ence is held. From this and other conferences plahs 
are made for follow-up by the nurse, teacher, parents, 
private or School physician, psychologist, or visiting 
teacher on any problems needing attention, 


Each year the child is weighed and measured and 
given a vision test. Regular dental inspections are 
conducted by the school dentist and reports are sent 
to parents. is 

First aid is given for slight injuries which o 
at school. In case of serious | injury, parents are 
notified immediately, у 

Rest periods follow lunch and active play periods. 


ENRICHING THE PROGRAMME ~ 


Very often during the year a supervisor who is 
a specialist in general teaching methods and in 
Specific areas are called in to enrich the programme 
for the child or to meet any unusual needs, 


2. THE INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


The intermediate department provides for an 
important developmental period in the life of the 
child. It includes the work done in grades four, five 
and six by children ranging from nine to twelve years 
of age. While this department is organized, for ad- 
ministrative purposes, on the basis of grades four, 
five and six, it does not constitute & radical change 
from the primary department. The major differences 
are those occuring within the child himself due to its 
natural, continuing development. 


Flexibility of organization to meet individual 
needs is continued at this level, the programnie being 
geared to the child so that he is guided into those 
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experience for which he is ready. There is a gradual 
broadening and deepening of understanding, skills 
and knowledge, rather than a sudden increase of 
subject content. 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMME 


A good instructional programme for a child of 
this age group includes: 

(a) Subject matter which serves a_ useful 
purpose and which draws content from the ins- 
tructional areas of speaking, reading, writing, 
spelling, numbers, science, social studies, music, art. 
and physical education. 

(b) A variety of activities selected to further 
the child's learning. 

(c) Opportunities for it to develop good work 
habits, a sense of values, worthwhile ways of using 
time, acceptable methods of getting along with others 
and the ability to determine the consequences of his 
actions, 

(d) Opportunities for each child to practise 
self-direction and to participate in planning. 

In order to provide a rich programme to meet 
the needs of boys and girls, many books and other 
types of learning material — records, educational 
motion pictures, etc, are used. No — is one text- 
book considered sufficient for any subject. Much of 
the child’s learning during the intermediate grades 
is organized around units of work. 1 

A unit of work is a body of material organized 
around a central theme. It may involve only one 
subject area, but more often it involves several or 
many. Units are selected by teacher and children 
together from a number of subjects or themes which 
are appropriate for a particular grade level. 


GROUPING OF CHILDREN 
Individuals differ greatly in their abilities to 
learn. In any area of the instructional programme 
there will be a wide range of learning ability on part 
of the pupils in the class. The children are grouped 
according to abilities, In some cases the children 
choose their own group according to interest. 


FIELD TRIPS 


Field trips are planned visits outside the class 
room through which children acquire information 
needed to further a class room activity. Such trips 
offer children the opportunity to learn from first hand 
- experience, They clarify ideas, stimulate creative 


expression, and contribute to the development of 
basic understanding. 


HEALTH PROGRAMME 


The health programme puts into class-room 

action the modern concept that health includes 
physical, mental, and social well-being. There is a 
close relationship between the schoo] and health 
- services offered by the county council system. A 
school medical adviser, dentist, and nurse assist the 
elass-room teacher in giving the child realistic help 
with problems in health, safety, and human relation- 
ship that arise in his everyday living at home, at 
school, and in the community. 


VISITING TEACHER 
The visiting teacher assists the school staff in 


p 


working with children who have adjustment problems. 
These problems are often revealed through such 
behaviour as irregular attendance, excessive Shyness, 
exaggerated fears, aggressive behaviour (fighting, 
defying authority, destroying property) and failure 
in school work. 


TESTING 


Throughout the intermediate grades children are 
tested periodically for diagnostic purposes, to 
measure achievement and ability and to help with 
placement. 


The elementary schoo] library, under the super- 
. 


vision of a librarian, is indispensable to a good. 
programme, It provides opportunities for a wide 
variety of experiences and is a major influence in 
enriching the lives of children. Children receive 
instruction in library skills like care of books, 
arrangement of the library, use of the card: catalogue, 
use of the dictionary, encyclopaedia, atlas, etc. Each 
class room has a collection of books for recreation 
and information. 


REPORTS TO PARENTS 


Parents receive a report of the child’s progress 
four times during the year, Reports may be (1) a 
check list which makes use of symbols, S (satis- 
factory), Df (experiencing difficulty) and О (out- 
standing) or (2) narrative report which is an in- 
formal letter or summary giving a narrative record 
of the child's progress and covering various phases 
of his development. 


CONFERENCES 


During the year the guardians may be asked to 
attend a conference or conferences for the purpose 
of sharing with the teacher in an evaluation of the 
child's progress. 

Outside Tutoring is recommended only after 
consultation with the Principal or class-teacher or 
after a conference with the members of the psy- 
chological services and the supervisor. 


3. JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Arlington's three high schools all received full 
accreditation. In other words the students satis- 
factorily completing the college preparatory pro- 
gramme at any of these schools are eligible for 
admission to the best accredited colleges and 
universities in all parts of the United States, 

Every student is tested at stated times in his 
school career to determine his progress. Standardised 
examinations, widely approved by educators, are 
used to test them. 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMME 

The instructional programme in Secondary 
Schools is designed to develop clear, logical thinking. 
Students are encouraged to judge and evaluate 
рана! which they read and statements which they 

ear. 

A large number of students work in orga- 
nisations which play a prominent part in managing 
affairs of the various Secondary Schools of the 
country, thus gaining practical experience in solving 
school problems. Student government groups, student 
forums, and student senates often handle questions 
which stimulate genuine creative thinking. 


STUDENTS AND POLITICS 


Study of issues and events. High school students 
take great interest in county, State and national 
elections. This interest in polities has been fostered 
in classes in government, where many students have 
made a serious study of questions to be Voted on by 
citizens. This study of issues help the students to 
form opinions on problems relating to the State and 
nation and helps prepare them to be thinking citi- 
zens. 


DEBATE AND DISCUSSION 
Debate and discussion have long been recognized 
as effective means of stimulating independent 
thought, 
PERSONAL COUNSELLING 
The counsellor helps the student to think through 
his own problems and to arrive at some solution. 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
School libraries supply thousand of books for 
good recreational reading. The habit of reading for 
. (Continued on Page 127) 
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the U.S.. Dept, of State. He says: “There were 
several major problems which leading European 
statesmen felt could be solved only through unifica- 
tion. The first was the need to revive European 
economies from near collapse and to cope with the 
acute dollar shortage, These conditions were widely 
ascribed not alone to wartime destruction and disrup- 
tion but also to the stifling effects of narrow and 
protected internal markets and highly restrictionist 
policies externally. The urgent need to restore 
Europe's economic health reflected not only the 
desire to improve the conditions of life of its people, 
it also was viewed as an essential condition for deal- 
ing with the growing Soviet political and military 
threat and for restoring Europe to a position of 
relative independence in a world dominated by two 
great powers and confronted with the growing chal- 
enge of Asian and African nationalism. Finally, 
through some form of unification it was hoped to 
find means of binding Germany firmly to the 
west and  preventin recurrences of Franco- 
German rivalries that fad contributed to two world 
wars”. And “the European Economic Community 
represents the most advanced stage of economic inte- 
gration that has thus far been reached”, 


REPERCUSSIONS ON C'WEALTH TRADE 


` Britain's decision has been received with great 
concern in nearly all the Commonwealth countries 
because they fear that’ Commonwealth trade may 
suffer as a result of this step. One important conse- 
quence can be reasonably expected that the same 
tariff and the same commercia] policies wil] eventu- 
ally become applicable both in the U.K. and in other 
countries of the Common Market, The Imperial Pre- 
ference which has been so long at the back of Com- 
monwealth trade will disappear and even the associa- 
ted territories of the Common Market may receive 
preference over those of the Commonwealth. Exports 
of foodstufis, like wheat, maize, meat, dairy products 
and sugar from Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
to the U.K. may be in trouble. Tropical products also 
may be faced with difficulty because of the privileged 
position of the associated overseas territories of the 
Common Market. Exports of manufactured goods 
from Canada may also suffer, 


EFFECTS ON INDIA 


Bo far as India is coneerned, it will be seen from 
the following analysis of the imports from and exports 
to the U.K, and the two groups of the European 
countries that her trade balance is heavily adverse 
against the Common Market and E.F,T.A. countries. 
But her trade with the U.K. is more or less of a 
balanced nature. Her whole balance of trade may 
be upset as a result of the Common Market spreading 





to the U.K, 
(Figures in Rs, crores) 
0, К. Е,С.М, E.F,T.A. 
Imp. Exp. Imp. Exp, Imp. Exp. 
1956 206 185 164 40 34 4 
1957 238 161 217 41 40 4 
1958 168 176 164 34 26 6 
1959 173 172 190 40 25 5 


India has enjoyed three main advantages in her 
trade with the U.K., so far. First, as a member of the 
Commonwealth almost all her products have been 
allowed duty-free entry. Secondly, as member of the 
sterling area, her exports have been free from quanti- 
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tative restriction in ‘the. UK. market. Thirdly; a 


number of products have ‘been enjoying 

tariffs partly by virtue of trade agreement- between 
India and the United Kingdom and partly due to the 
fact that imports from non-Commonwealth countries 
have to pay tariffs. If the same tariff terms prevail 
in the U.K, and the E.C.M,, then these advantages 
will finally be lost, On the other hand, India’s 
exports to the principal Common Market countries 
are subject to fairly high tariffs as well as other 
duties, Even a commodity like tea which is not pro- 
duced in Western Europe is subject to such levies. 
In addition there are quantitative restrictions often 
of a discriminatory character on the imports - of 
manufactured goods like cotton textiles, jute fabrics, 
vegetable oils, and coir matting, Moreover, many 
countries of the E.C.M. are helping India with loans. 
This is not a happy thing, The dependence on aid 
should be reduced through trade, The chances of 
this type of reduction have become weaker after the. 
formation of the Common Market itself, In parti- 
cular, Indian exports of cotton textiles to the U.K. 
are likely to suffer because of stiff opposition from 
the European textile industry. Jute manufactures 
may, sino have to face competition from the 
continent, 


However, some of these apprehensions may not 
be justified for the present in view of the declaration 
made by the British Prime Minister that his Gove: n 
ment would only join the six-nation trading bloc if 
satisfactory arrangements can be made to meet the 
special needs of the UK., the Commonwealth and 
the European Free Trade Association. But it is rather 
difficult for us to rely safely on this assurance of the 
Prime Minister of the U.K. Grave doubts have, of 
late, been raised by the knowledgeable circles in the 
U.K, about the competitive capacity of British indus- 
tries. These doubts recently found expression in the 
words of Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Leader of the Opposi- 
tion of the House of Commons, thus : “There is now 
conclusive evidence, which even the Government 
cannot ignore, that, in comparison with other indus- 
trial nations, we are doing exceedingly badly in the 
expansion of our production and our exports.” He 
further pointed out that “we have been _ Spending 
more than we have been earning ; we have the worst 
export record in world; we have: а steadily declining 
share of world trade; we have almost the worst pro- 
duction record ; and we have almost the highest rise 
in prices.” - 


It will be seen from this that there is a neryous 
feeling in the U.K, today that their trade position 
might be in great jeopardy unless she joins \ the 
E.C.M. without any further delay. To quote Mr. 
Gaitskell again “our invisible exports have dwindled 
from £400 millions within a few years ago to practi- 
cally nothing today,” And the feeling of the U.K. 
appears today that her trade relations with C 
monwealth Nations and the E.F.T,A. would not 
able to save her from this miserable economie plight. 
Much, however, depends on the actual terms d 
conditions under which the U.K. joins the European 
Community 


be 


DESAI’S PLEA 


So far as the E.F.T.A. countries are concerned; it 

is likely that as soon as Britain joins they wil] "ари 

suit. India's Finance Minister Shri Morarji,. Desai 

had ample justification for the strong-plea he made 

in his comprehensive statement. on the. О.К. deci- 

sion in the Lok Sabha-on Atigust 11, for substantial 
7 . T. 
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liberalisation óf"tariffs'and imports policies in the | 
Common Market as а whole and for suitable transi- ` 


tional arrangements so that benefits of preferential 
treatment at present enjoyed by Indian Exports to 
the U.K. disappear only in slow and gradual stages. 


But legally, as Shri Desai has also admitted, 
whether the U.K. should join the European Com- 
munity is a matter on which the ultimate decision 
rests with the Government of the UK. No Common- 
wealth country can seek to veto or deter Britain's 
entry which will be based on an assessment of its 
own future economic and politica] interests, Even the 
bilateral trade agreements existing between her and 
the Commonwealth countries can be revoked after 
proper notice. Shri Desai referred, in support of his 
plea, to the principles embodied in the G.A-T.T., to 
which India subscribed after her independence and 
to which the. Common Market, the Commonwealth: as 
well as many other countries in Asia and North and 
South. America belong. These principles envisaged 
removal of discrimination in international trade. It 
is true that ther GATT. has recognised that in order 
not. to disturb. pattern: of trade established through 
decades of preferential treatment, the concessions in 
operation prior to the G.A.T.T. should be allowed to 
continue. But the: G.A.T.T. has virtually become in- 
effective since the-formiation of customs union. The 
General Agreement will ultimately give way to spe- 
cial treaties like the one signed in Rome. Over the 
short run it-cannot be denied that the U.K.s join- 
ing the E.C.M. will involve considerable hardship in 
the adjustment: of, Indian trade to the new situation. 
Over the long.run it is doubtful whether Britain: will 
prefer to maintain her.age-old.ties:with her former 
colonial possessions, now turned independent States 
instead of developing new ties with her neighbouring 
countries in Europe. 


. In this connection it is worthwhile to quote the 
following assessment of Imperia] Preference by an 
independent organisation of British economists. This 
is published in “Britain, the Commonwealth and 


European Free Trade":— 

“The system is highly erratic in its operation 
end its importance, save for a few U.K. exports and 
does 


imports, is frequently over-rated. There not 
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appear to be any direct connection between the giving 
of preference and the U.K. share of Commonwealth 
markets and vice versa. The system was certainly 
highly effective during the ‘thirties when world trade 
was declining—tariff preferences. tend to-haye greater 
effect in times of trade contraction, less. when it is 
expanding—but as.the.shape.of Commonwealth eco- 
nomies began to change and-they ceased to.be com- 
plementary to the U.K., the importance of Imperial 
Preference dwindled. It may.well be that, with a few 
major exceptions such as butter among, imports, 
cotton and rayon textiles among ОК. exports, its 
most. important contribution. to the development of 
U.K.-Commonwealth trade . was to -establish and 
protect certain trade flows .and-that, once-established, 
trade would continue.to follow. the. same , pattern 
even if preferences. were to disappear. altogether." 


ALTERNATIVE MARKETS : 


У Therefore, the only consolation. -for- India is 
that which can be. derived. from. the-old saying 
‘Hope for the. best. and prepare, for the worst. 

, If, the: worst comes to the worst, India; will have 
to seek alternative markets. These lie in Africa, the 
Middle East and other -Asiatic «countries, which are 
engaged , like her in: developing. their economies. She 
will. also have , to, make; common cause: With the other 
Commonwealth. countries. including, Australia and 
Canada which are comparatively more prosperous and 
with-Japan, that. has gota; highly: industrialised 
economy. Perhaps it would: be. advisable. to seek 
alliance: with other advanced' countries which are 
not joining the European’ Common’ 'Market eg.. 
Sweden. f BIE X253 


The days of colonisation are now over and 
imports of raw materials and exports of finished 
products in the ready markets have practically 
ceased to be an economic phenomenon, So the under- 
developed countries will have to scrutinise , carefully 
their needs and develop a common market both for 
buying and selling. It is obvious that for sometime to 
come, they will have to. depend on ‘some. advanced 
countries for the supply of ‘capital-goods and tech- 
nical know-how. But unless buying is accompanied 
by selling in one organised group, their balance of 
accounts will be very Much disturbed. 


It is clear that with the gradual. withdrawal of 
European political powers from Africa, Asia and the 
Middle East, not. only. India, but. also other newly 
created Democracies of this area should develop 
concerted action, on similar lines as the - European 
Common Market for some measure of: »economic 
integration to ensure their immediate prosperity and 
future. economic stability. { 1 


If the U.K. enters the European Common Mar- 
ket without sufficient. safeguards of the; economic 
interests of the members. of Commonwealth, India 
should take the initiative in immediate planning for 
some measure of economic and commercial integra- 
tion among countries who are outside the E.C.M. 


The existing preferential arrangements bet- 
ween India and the ОЖ. led to expansion of trade 
between the two countries. Their termination, on the 
entry of the U.K. to the European Common Market 
without proper safeguards of India's interests, will 
be a serious matter, particularly when new and 
exclusive preferential arrangements are growing up 
elsewhere in other parts of the world. India cannot 
be a silent and inactive eye witness to | gradual 
deterioration of her trade position which she has 
built up with great hardships during the last twelve 
years. She mus; wake up and act immediately. 
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the ‘kaliattam’ dance of, kerala is famous for the 
costumes and divine make-ups donned by dancers. 


~  KALIYATTAM DANCE 
(Theyyam) 


By PROJESH BANERJI 


ALIYATTAM, otherwise known 
as “Theyyam”’, is an ancient socio- 
- religious ‘ceremony jcrformed in 
Kerala. The word “iXaliyattam”’ 
denotes that it is a sacred dance 
performance, for “Kali” original- 
ly meant "sacred" in old Mala- 
yalam. “Kaliyattam”. is sometimes 
called ‘Therayattam’’ because 
every thera or village was duly bound to perform it. 
These names show, that "Kaliyattams" were special 
festivals of religious and social importance. 





In ancient times every village or “thera” іп 
Kerala had its own common shrine called “Kavu” 
and it was imperative to have "Kaliyattam" per- 
formed in front of it. As the. word “Kali” has also 
the meaning of “safety” in Malayalam, “Kaliyattam” 
may have the significance of a sacred dance for social 
and family safety. 


ORIGIN 


It is very defficult to find out when and where 
"Kaliyattam" originated. In all the three ancient 


political divisions of South India—Chera, Chola and 
Pandya—the crude forms, of Kaliyattam сора ‘be 
found in social ceremonies; The ancient people. of 
Kerala had strong ties of relationship with the people 
of Pandya and to some extent with the people of the: 
Chola community. It is even probable that there were 
migrations from those places to Kerala, Historically, 
almost all cultural and social peculiarities and 
aspects of Kerala have some kind of common rela-. 
tionship and understanding with those of the Dravi- 
dian civilisation of South India: 


The Dravidians were worshippers of the ferocious 
goddess: “Kottavai’’, and this was one ‘of the’strongest 
forces that shaped Dravidian’ history. , Tê propitiate 
this goddess a peculiar dante was performed. When 
Changuttuvan was the king of Kerala he is said to 
have established a cult “known «as Pathinicult in 
Kerala, by which Kannaki was wcrshipped э a 
goddess. Now this Pathini y:as later worshipped as 
"Cheerumba", and a special form was attributed te. 











a ‘kaliattam’ dancer in the role of a deity. 


her and a particular kind of dance was conducted to 
please her. Later on, the old “Kottavai” and the next 
Pathini and the last. *"Cheerumba" all came to be 
looked upon as one. Even today in the temple in the 
Cranganore Central Jail, an amalgamated Kaliyat- 
tam of a peculiar type conducted periodically will 
throw much light on this strange phenomenon. 


Therefore, it will not be a mere conjecture to say 
that the old "Kottavai" dance performance was the 
real foundation on which the still permanent 
Kaliyattam has been established later on. As Kerala 
was primarily a land peopled by “Shakti” wor- 
shippers, the "Kaliyattam" became very much a part 
and parcel of the social structure. Different aspects 
of “Kali” were given special importance and we find 
among the goddesses a long army of such ferocious 


DEIFICATION 


The. Kali worship made its stronghold especially 
їй the northern part of Kerala, known as the 
*Kolathirinad", the ancient kingdom of  Kolathiri 
(Chirakkal Raja). Therefore, it was in Kolathunad 
(North Malabar) the “Kaliyattam” assumed vast 
proportions and flourished more than in- any other 


part of Kerala. In this way, a wide range of 


“Kaliyattam’’ took shape gnd progressed there. As 
time went on, along with the different aspects of 


"Kali" represented by the various “Kolams”, heroes 
and heroines were defined and special *Kolams" were 
attributed to them, Thus we find Sankaracharya as 
"Pottan Daivam", 'Thacholi Othenan as *'Ponniata 
Pataveernan", Katangot Makkam as “Makkapottu”’ 
and the great commander of the Kolathiri militia as 
"Vayanottkulavan". These are only à few of the 
many men who have become gods. 


In short, by "Kaliyattam" permanent forms and 
special attributes are given to '"Kolams" and divine 
as well as hero worship is substantially and metho- 
dically carried out. | 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES 


We have seen that each manifestation in 
"Kaliyattam" is known as “Kolam”. “Kolam” actually 
means "shape" or "form", Every god, goddess, aero 
or heroine has a peculiar and specific form, and each 
form has its own particular representative aspect. To 
bring out that aspect each “Ко!ат” has special fea- 
tures in face painting and dress, hood and orna- 
ments. The face painting is a work of difficult crafts- 
manship and wonderful piece of art. Some “‘Kolains” 
take 8 to 10 hours’ time for face painting according 
to strict rules of tradition. In the same way the 
crowns, head-dresses, breast-plates, arm ornaments, 
bangles, garlands and above all, the woollen or 
cotton garments—all these are so elaborately fur- 
nished and differently shaped that the figure of a 


Kolam is something to see and wonder at. 


It is said that the ornamental dressing of the 
"Kathakali" actor is something vivid and masterly 
and Kottayath Thampuran (Raja) is said to have 
originated it. If we try to find out from where 
Kottayath Raja got the clue for such make up in 
“Kathakali”, we will see it in "Kaliyattam". For 
example, there is the great Bali whom Shri Rama 
killed hiding behind trees, Now this Bali is the god of 
the carpenters in North Malabar and is worshinped in 
"Kaliyattam". Just a look at the figure of Bali as 
represented in "Kaliyattam" shows beyond doubt 
that the figure of Bali іп “Kathakali” is a copy of- 
that in "Kaliyattam". 


MODE OF PERFORMANCE 


"Kaliyattams" are generally conducted in places 
of worship called “Kottams” and “Paliyara’’, Besides 
there are compartments set apart in houses where 
the family deities are worshipped. At such homes, 


just in front of such compartments "'Kaliyattams" 
are performed. (Normally the season for Kaliyattam 


is from December to May). 


There are various ceremonies connected with a 
"Kaliyattam", the most serious and important being 
the actual manifestation of the Kolam. Just before 
the “Kolam” starts a song describing the history of 
that particular “Kolam” and its great strength and 
boly aspect, is sung by a  setof people with 
“Chenda” and “Elathalam”’. After the songs are 
sung, the “Kolam” appears before the assembly of 
the people in front of the place of worship. it is 
believed that the spirit of the god or goddess or hero. 
or heroine of the “Kolam” migrates into the per- 
Son who assumes that “Kolam”. Then in a trance 


( Continued On Neat Page) 





PALEAVA HISTORY IN STONE 


(Continued from Page 116) 


hesitation was overcome by his adviser Taranikonda 
Posar who declared that his son had, in his previous 
birth, paid devotion to Vishnu and that he would be 
rewarded in this life by his elevation to kingship. 
Hiranyavarman cast away his doubts and sorrow 
and agreed to the proposal, The young Paramesvara 
Pallavamalla was presented with all the insignia of 
royalty and taken to Kanchi in a :rand procession. 
There he was crowned king amidst universal rejoicing 
and grand celebrations. And the voung Paramesvara 
became Perumanadigal—'the unrivalled Lord’ with 
the title of Nandivarman (П) as his coronation: name. 


The circumstances leading to his succession to the 
Pallava throne, the fearful odds and unparalleled 
perils he faced during his long reign of 65 years, the 
internal dissensions due to the claim to the Pallava 
throne made by the young pretender Chitramaya 
helped by a formidable combination of the Pandyas 
and other South Indian rulers and the danger from 
external foes—all these made his position extremely 
precarious but in spite of many set-backs arid vicis- 
situdes, he remained a peerless hero—‘Eka Vira”. 


Though without labels, the sculptures on the rest 
of the southern and western walls continue the 
further course of events of his reign—the wars with 
the Chalukyas, the Gangas and the Rastra Kuias— 
the movement of forces, the fall of Kanchi and its 
recapture, the council of war held, the trophies 
captured and carried from the field of battle, the 
celebration of victory, the temple built by way of 
thanksgiving to the Giver of all—these are vividly 
depicted in stone. And these mute monuments tell us 
their tale even after the lapse of nearly vwelve 
centuries, 
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` KALIYATTAM DANCE 


(Continued From Previous Page) 


the “Kolam” performs various types of dancing, 
"Chenda" and “Elathalam” are the chief accom- 
paniments, 


SLOW AND FAST DANCES 


In th: actual dancing there is slow-paced and 
fast moving dances, The former is called “pathini- 
yattam" and the latter "elakiyattam", In the dances, 
swords and shields, bows and arrows and other 
weapons are used. Sometimes sword-play is very 
dexterously displayed. 


"Kaliyattam" is performed generally in the night 
and sometimes some of the Kolams will go on even 
after day-break. The cloth-torches, “panthoms”, and 
the coconut leaf torches are used in plenty. The red 
light of the torches with sharp light and dim shades 
give the entire scene a glamorous setting. The hoods 
and the articles of dress receive further additions of. 
pictorial cuttings of tender coconut leaves and 
bunches of red flowers. : 


PLEASING THE CODS 


“Kaliyattam” is performed for pleasing gods and 
goddesses to bless the family or community. In 
homes, the dances propitiate the family deities, For 
example, in Chirakkal Kovilakam (palace) which is 
a branch of the ancient ruling family of Kolathiri, 
the chief deity assuming “Kolam” is the “Thayi 
Paradevatha", the mother goddess. 


"Kaliyattam" of Thottumkara Pothi, Rektha 
Chamundi, Gandhakarnan and such Kolams are per- 
formed in times of epidemic outbreaks like small 
pox and cholera, Sometimes for having children, 
Kolams like “Uchitta”, the goddes of maternity and 
"Kurathi", goddess of child welfare are propitiated. 


It is rather curious that Kaliyattams which are 
performed by all sections of people in Kerala trom 
Brahmins downwards, the persons authorised to 
assume Kolams are all from the untouchable classes; 
of these Malayans are said to have settled ın the 
hilly tracts of Kerala from the Pandya kingdom. 
Even now some of the ans are known аз 
Pandimalayan and Paranad Malayan. The next com- 
munity is Peruvannans. They are aboriginals. 
Velas who have migrated into Malabar centuries ago 
from Karnataka territory are also au to 
assume “Kolams’’. 


How these untouchables and unapproachables _ 


alone came to have the authority not only to parti- 
cipate in “Kaliyattam” but deserved to be thé real 


people on whom the right of the most sacred social. * 


performances of “Kallyattam” has been bestowed 
remains a subject for research. 
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ponsibility of the ruling party is correspondingly lar- 
ger in this respect, because it had held in its hands 
the reins of power and the authority to mould policies 
and programmes in education and in other spheres. 


IMBALANCE 


Besides education, another imperative factor 
which would very substantially contribute to the pro- 
motion of national integration is sustained and 
balanced economic progress of the country, India's 
Five-Year Plans are conceived and formulated in the 
proper spirit and with a proper appreciation of our 
national needs and priorities for development. The 
country's economic progress in the past having been 
lopsided, uneven and lacking in regional balance, the 
disparities engendered jealousies, recriminations and 
inter-regional disputes. When complaints Of discri- 
mination in economie matters were combined with 
complaints about discrimination by linguistic majori- 
ties in composite States against linguistic minorites, 
it provided fuel for the insistent demand for linguistic 
States as the means of remedying the imbalances. 
Have the plans served to eliminate these latter and 
helped the balanced development of the different 
regions which would promote friendly co-operation 


and goodwill among more or less equally progressive ' 


and developed States and their peoples? One wonders, 
in the face of recent inter-statal differences over the 
settlement of boundaries, transfer of territories, and 
over the question of sharing river waters, when prob- 
lems among different regions arising from economic 
and linguistic factors would be resolved satisfactorily 
and one of the cardinal faetors preventing emotional 
integration removed thereby? 


PERMANENT CURE 


Since the issue under discussion assumed the 
dimensions of a high priority national problem a 
series of discussions had taken place at different 
levels, the latest and the last being those at the con- 
ference of Chief Ministers of States convened by 
Prime Minister Nehru in the middle of August, 1961. 
A number of proposals have been adumbrated and 
agreed upon for implementation by State and Central 
Governments to combat fissiparous tendencies, to 
fight communalism, to provide safeguards for linguis- 
tic minorities in different States and to resolve the 
tangles regarding the use of regional and national 
languages in different stages of education. A high 
level committee has also been constituted to promote 
national integration and to keep a watch over the 
implementation of the safeguards agreed upon. As 
the issue is as wide as the nation itself, with numer- 
ous ramifications, effective remedial action on the 


different fronts would be welcome. But let us warn 
ourselves betimes that all these measures would be 
infructuous and would at best remove only the symp- 
toms of the disease and that it is very important that 
the root causes thereof have to be effectively tackled 
over a prolonged period if a permanent cure is to be 
achieved. This latter is interlaced with the creation 
of the basic postulates of national unity referred to 
at the beginning. 

` There are two encouraging features of the situa- 
tion, however, which should be mentioned. The first 
is that fhe “foundations «are being progressively laid 
under the Five-Year Plans for raising the standards 
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of living and for the economic and social progress of 
the people. It is necessary, however, that the goals of 
economic development in the Plans should not obs- 
cure or outweigh the significance of similar goals 
being reached in the direction of social progress, Our 
economic progress must have a strong social base and 
should assist the social progress of our people of al 
sections and in the rural] as well as the urban areas. 
The second is that while, broadly speaking, the basic 
postulates of national unity had been sadly neglected 
by important sections of the population and by the 
main political parties, and while some of the latter 
have been openly parading communal] labels and 
fomenting communalist demands, there are a few 
other sections, constituting the hard core of the popu- 
lation who have been consistently warning the coun- 
try about the dangers of allowing a free rein to forces 
of communalism, sectarianism and linguism. 


ALL-PARTY APPROACH 


In creating the conditions conducive to national 
integration, the eradication of communalist outlook 
among the people must be combined with strenuous 
and consistent endeavours to utilise for that purpose 
all the factors that can make a positive contribution 
to its promotion, such as intensification of cultural 
contacts among different regions and linguistic 
groups, identification of economic interests of differ- 
ent parts of the country and continuance of the use 
of English as the medium of inter-State and inter- 
regional communication and of higher education until 
it can be safely replaced by Hindi. Doctrinaire solu- 
tions to these problems, divorced from practical reali- 
ties, would only delay the process of national 
integration and keep alive the embers of discontent. 
Dr, Radhakrishnan, in his Independence Day message, 
already referred to, pleaded for a “national ethos". 
Identifying it with the promotion of thinking among 
our people along strictly. national lines in all that 
they do or say, the paramount need for an all-party 
and national approach to the issue must be reiterated 
and re-emphasised, 








MUSLIM WOMEN & THE PURDAH - 


By K. M. YUSUF, M.A. LLB, 


HE. term  Purdah means a 
curtain or something to screen 
off. When applied to a woman, 
the term signifies her seclusion 
from the view of menfolk. The 
veil or the Burqa is a form 
of purdah by which the whole 
body is covered. 


The Prophet of Islam found 
the system of female seclusion prevalent among the 
Persians and other Oriental communities. He per- 
ceived its advantages, and in view of the widespread 
laxity of sex morality and indulgence in !uxury, he 
recommended to the weaker sex the observance of 

.certain amount of privacy. But to presume that he 
recommended the seclusion of women in its present 
inelastic and horrible form is wholly against the 
Spirit of his social reforms. 





Directions for female privacy — wise and bene- 
ficent injunctions for the promotion of decency among 
women — are set forth in the following verses of 
the Holy Quran: “Tell the believing men to lower 
their gaze and be modest. That is purer for them. 
Lo! Allah is Aware of what they do. And tell the 
believing women to lower their gaze and be modest, 
and to display of their ornament only that which is 
apparent, and to draw their kerchief over their bo- 
soms, and not to reveal their adornment save to their 
own husbands or fathers or husbands’ fathers, or 
their sons or their husbands’ sons, or their brothers 
or their brothers’ sons or sisters’ sons, or their 
women, or their slaves, or male attendants who lack 
vigour, or children who are unconscious of sex differ- 
ence. And let. them not stamp their feet so as to 
reveal what they hide of their adornment. And turn 
unto Allah together, O believers, in order that ye 
may succeed” (24:30,31). Here women are not for- 
bidden to go out or take part in any activity nor 
there is any injunction in the Quran or the Hadis 
(Sayings of the Prophet) shutting them up within 
the four walls of the houses. The Holy Book speaks 
of a society in which men and women had often to 
meet one another. A later revelation supports this 
view: “O Prophet! Tell thy wives and thy daughters 
and the women of the believers to draw their cloaks 
close round them (when they go abroad). That wil 
be better, ‘that so they may be recognised and_not 
annoyed. Allah is ever Forgiving, Merciful” (33:59). 


PERMITTED TO GO OUT 


The verses quoted above clearly lead to the con- 
clusion that women are permitted to go out of their 
houses, for if they do not go out, where is the need 
to instruct men and women “to lower their gaze”, 
where is the necessity of asking them ‘о draw their 
cloaks close round them", and where is the occasion 
of their being “annoyed?” The Quran preaches that 
men, when facing women, after the first look which 
is natural and harmless, must not stare at them 
again with passionate eyes but control their passions 
by easting down their looks and vice versa. According 
io a Hadis, the Prophet is reported to have said to 


\ 


women, "It is permitted to you to go out for your 
needs", (Al-Sahi Al-Bukhari, 4:13, 67:116). 


There is an injunction in the Quran relating to 
the wives of the Prophet on which the supporters of 
the present barbarie purdah system harp very much. 
The verse in question runs thus; “And stay in your 
houses. Bedizen not yourselves with the bedizen- 
ment of the Time of Ignorance...... Allah's wish is 
but to remove uncleaness far from you, O Folk of 
the Household, and cleanse you with a thorough 
cleansing" (33:33) This is evidently an injunction 
against the parading of finery and thus exeiting the 
passions of men. In Arabia before Islam, women 
used to parade in the streets in improper dresses to 
attract men. According to the historian Fakihi, the 
Meccans used to dress their daughters in all their 
finery and paraded them with half-naked dresses 
around the Kaba in order to attract the best suitors 
(vide Wivestenfield’s Chroniken der stadt Mekka, 
VoLII, p.440). It was for this reason that indiscreet 
parading was prohibited and remaining at home was 
ordained. The injunction was never mandatory in 
nature. In the light of the Prophet's own Saying, 
it cannot be said with reference to the above verse 
that women were not allowed to go out of their 
houses for their needs. Displaying of beauty and 
going out for one’s needs are two different things. 
They were simply enjoined to behave modestly and 
not to flaunt their beauty, 


As regards the covering of the female 
body, the Quran instructs to draw kerchief 
over bosom lest the projection of breasts be seen by 
strangers. The verses 24:30,31 permit women to 
display such ornaments as are on those parts of the 
body which are outside the normal dress, such as 
rings on fingers, bangles in hands, ornaments on 
nose, etc. (But out of this simple instruction the 
practice of covering the entire body with the most 
ciumsy and clownish Burqa has been evolved). The 
parts that necessarily appear uncovered are the face 
апа hands, and this is also the view of a large num- 
ber of commentators including Ibn Jarir Tabari and 
Mahmud Al-Alusi (vide Jami al-Bayan fi Tafsir al- 
Quran, Chap. XVIII, p.84; Ruh-al-Maani, VI, p.52). 
There is also a Hadis quoted in the Sunan of Abu 
Dawud which runs this: “Asma, the daughter of Abu 
Бакг, came to the Holy Prophet, and she was wear- 
ing thin clothes. The Prophet turned away his face 
from her and said: O Asma, when the woman 
attains her majority, it is not proper that any part 
of her body should be seen except this and this 
(pointing to his face and his hands)” (31:30). Dur- 
ing the Prophet’s time, the women’s dress consisted 
of the loose shalwar, the shirt open at the neck over 
which was worn a close-fitting jacket. For outdoor 
work, a loose robe to hide the figure and to protect 
the clothes from dust and mud was in зе, and the 
head was covered with a kerchief tied round the fore- 
head. The Muslim women were asked to wear a dress 
distinct from that of those women who did not have 
good reputation (verse 33:59), but this i tior 


was required by special circumstances which then 
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prevailed in unsettled Arabia, One more verse is of 
Special interest in this connection: “And as for 
women advanced in age who do not hope for mar- 
riage, it is no sin for them if they put off their 
cloaks without displaying their ornaments" (24:60). 
Thus, all that the Quran requires is that women 
' should be properly and decently dressed when they 
go out. 


FREE-MIXING 


The free-mixing of sexes cannot be avoided in 
the | struggle for existence, and Islam allows such 
mixing. But unnecessary mixing of the opposite 
Sexes, at the same time, is discouraged. A study of 
the Hadis literature reveals beyond doubt that 
women, just in the same way as. men, used to fre- 
quent the mosques and there was not the least res- 
triction on them (Al-Sahi Al-Bukhari, 11:12). 
Within the mosque they were not separated from men 
by any screen or curtain, the only separation was 
that they stood in separate rows behind the men 
during prayers. There is an express injunction in 
Hadis by which women are strictly forbidden to 
wear veils on the sacred occasion of the Haj pilgri- 
mage. The order to remain unveiled during the Haj 
congregation is a clear proof that wearing the veil 
is not at all Islamic and the so-called purdah is some- 
thing foreign to Islam. { 


„Considerable light is thrown on the recommen- 
dation of female privacy by the remarkable immu- 
nity from seclusion which the women members of 
the Prophet's own family always enjoyed. Fatima, 
the virtuous daughter of the Prophet, often took 
part in the discussion regarding the succession to 
the Caliphate. The illustrious Aisha, Muhammad's 
Scholarly wife and Abu Bakr’s daughter, personally 
conducted the insurrectionary movement against Ali, 
the fourth Caliph, and herself commanded the 
troops at the famous Jung-i-Jamul (Battle of the 
Camel). Jainab, the grand-daughter of Muhammad 
and sister of Imam Husain, shielded her youthful 
nephew, Zainul Abidin, from the clutches of the 
Umayyads after the butchery of Karbala. She boldly 
faced Yazid in his open court at Damascus and her 
indomitable spirit awed the ferocious ruler. Sakina, 
the daughter of Husain, herself no mean scholar, 
. prized the converse of learned and pious people; and 

her residence was the resort of poets and jurists. 


During the Republican era (632-661 A.D.) 
women were perfectly free. They moved freely in 
public, attended the sermons of the pious Caliphs, 
АП the lectures delivered by Ali, Ibn Abbas and 
others, 


ARAB WOMEN'S ATTAINMENTS 


We find a much women activity under the Umay- 
yads and the early Abbasids and an extraordinary 
amount of freedom for them till the 10th century 
A.D. “Fathers were still proud to assume surnames 
after their aecomplished and beautiful daughters; 
and brothers and lovers still rushed to battle acclaim- 
ing the names of their sisters and lady-loves. 'The 
high-bred Arab maidens could stil hold converse 
with men without embarrassment and in absolute 
unconsciousness of evil". They entertained their 
guests without shyness; and as they knew their own 
worth they were respected by all around them (vide 
Ai-Kharaiti's Itilei al-Kulub), 


"Not only do we read of women in the high cir- 
cles of that early period achieving distinetion and 
exercising influence in State aífairs — such as al- 
Ehyzuran, al-Mahdi's wife and al-Rashid’s mother; 
Ulayyah, daughter of al-Mahdi; Zubaydah, 
ai-Rashid’s Wife and al-Amin’s mother; and 
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Euran, al-Mamum's wife — but of Arab niaidens 
going to war and commanding troops, composing 
poetry and competing with men in lite pursuits 
or enlivening society with their wit, musical] talent 
and vocal accomplishments”, writes Philip Hitti in 
History of the Arabs. In the 5th century A.H., 
Shaikha Shuhda, designated Fakhr-un-Nisa (the 
Glory of Women), lectured publicly at the Cathedral 
Mosque of Baghdad to large audience on literature, 
rhetoric and poetry. Zat-ul-Hemma, the lion-hearted 
heroine of many battles, fought side by side with the 
bravest knights. The mother of Caliph Al-Mugta- 
dir-billah herself presided over the High Court of 
Appeal, gave audience to dignitaries and received 
foreign envoys. Jainab Umm-ul-Muwayyid was a 
celebrated jurist. The pages of Amir Osama give 2 
clear description of the high position occupied by 
women. The Arab maidens of Moorish Spain also 
occupied a pre-eminent position. The names of Naz- 
hun, Zainab, Hamda, Hafsah, al-Kalayyah, Safia and 
Maria shed an ineffaceable lustre on the land of their 
birth, “Their love of learning brought them into the 
company of scholars, with whom they mixed on per- 
fect terms of equality with great composure and 
dignity, and nobody could accuse them of forgetting 
the rules of their sex", says Ibn al-Abbar in his 
Tuhfat al-Qadim. 'To these high-bred Arab maidens 
the beautiful lines of Firdausi, the Homer of Persia, 
were rightly applicable: 


Du lab pur ze khandah, 
du rukh pur ze sharm, 
Ba-raftar neko, ba-guftar garm, 
Translation : 
Lips full of smiles, countenance full 
of modesty, 
Conduct virtuous, conversation lively. 


The custom of female seclusion made its appear- 
ance for the first time among the Arabs in the reign 
of Walid II (743 A.D.) and its pressing force was 
felt to some extent during the regime of Al-Muta- 
wakkil (847-861 A.D.), the Nero of the Arabs. But 
absolute seclusion and segregation of the sexes be- 
came general and rigid under Qadirbillah (991-1031 
A.D.), who did more to stop the progress of the 
Muslim world than any other sovereign. All this 
was due to the increase of Byzantine and Persian 
influence on Arab society and had nothing to do with 
Islam. Hamilton, the celebrated translator of the 
Hedaya, in his preliminary discourse dealing with 
the Book of Abominations, remarks that this seclu- 
sion was the result of jealousy or pride, and not the 
outcome of any legal injunction, Modern Arabia has 
broken the shackle and today the Bedouin women are 
free to go out with their faces open to perform their 
outdoor duties. 


PURDAH IN INDIA 


In ancient India there was partic! seclusion of 
women but among the poor it was quite unknown. 
With the advent of Muslims, the Persian ideas infil- 
trated into this sub-continent but, in spite of this, the 
early Pathan rulers of Delhi did not enfcree the pur- 
dah rigidly. The princesses were free to go out for rid- 
ing and hunting. Sultana Raziya (1236-1239 A.D.) 
marched in person against her enemies, set aside the 
female garments, discarded the veil, and conducted 
the affairs of the Government with considerable abi- 
lity in open Durbar, Firuz Shah Tughlaq (4.1388 
A.D.) was the first Sultan to forbid the visit of women 
tc mausoleums outside the city of Delhi but within 


, the city there was no restriction on their movement 


(vide Fatuhat-i-Firuz Shahi, pp.8-9). It is said that 
when Timur invaded India in 1398 A.D. and captured 
Delhi, he issued an order prohibiting Muslim women 
from showing themselves to strangers and directed 
them to travel in covered conveyances. If this is 
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true; ib suggests that st iet purdah had not been en- 
forced’ till then in India. Purdah became elaborate 

and institutionalised during” the Mughal period 
_ “when it became a mark of status and prestige 


among both Hindus and Moslems”, 


In modern times purdah has completely dis- 
“appeared from most of the Muslim countries includ- 
ing Turkey, the United Arab Republic, Iran, Indo- 
nes:., Tunisia and Morocco but persists in Pakistan, 
Afghanistan and som North African countries, This 
brutal and vicious custom, with all its vices, has kept 
-the Muslim women of India backward and undeve- 
loped. The purdah of the Indian Musalmans has 
little basis in the Quran or the Sunnah. It is a local 
custom sanctified only by use. It is physically, intel- 
lectually and morally, degrading; but still it is widely 
.defended by otherwise intelligent, liberal and well-to- 
do Muslims. The middle class people are the most 
fanatic defenders of this custom. “It is prescribed 
by our religion, therefore it must be good; the insti- 
tutions of our religion should not be queried" — this 
wrong and anti-Islamic notion has been imparted deep 
into the minds of average Muslims by the bigoted 
Mullahs. To them walls and wardens appear to afford 
more effective protection than “nobility of sentiment 
and purity of hearts". They forget that good sense 
must govern relations between the two Sexes. 


INDIANS VOICE PROTEST 


Syed Ahmed Khan, Maulvi Chiragh Ali, Syed 
Ameer Ali and Prof, S. Khuda Baksh were the first 
enlightened Muslims in modern India to voice their 
Strong protest against the continuation of the purdah 
System among Muslims. In his Tahzib-ul-Akhlaq, 
Syed Ahmad vigorously attacked the social conserva- 
tism which rejected any advance or change, and the 
type of religion which upheld it. He sought to over- 
throw the notions that Islam could not permit women 
out of purdah nor recognise the duty of women's edu- 
cation. Chiragh Ali in his able work Are Reforms 
Possible in Mchammedan States? (directed towards 
the Ottoman Empire) tried to convince the Muslims 
that seclusion of women like polygamy was as much 
Opposed to the teachings of Muhammad us it was to 
the general progress of civilised society and true cul- 
ture. Ameer Ali went a step further and said that the 
dignified association of the sexes gave rise to a deli- 
сасу of sentiment and refinement of manners, of which 
the Muslims of India in the present day could have 
but a faint conception. Khuda Baksh also wrote force- 
fully against this most glaring and obvious vice. 


. The advisability of abolishing the strict segrega- 
tion of women, of giving them a good education and 
the right to enter professional life is no longer dis- 
puted. There is.a distinct economic loss in keeping 
half the population of the community in thraldom. A 
good section of Indian Muslims have come to realize 
that to deny women professional education and work 
means. letting a tremendous asset go to waste, and 
they are trying to eradicate the purdah. Gradually, 
Muslim girls are coming out of their houses and re- 
ceiving education and also taking some interest in 
Social and political activities, but the progress is not 
very satisfactory. Their number is negligible as 
compared to their non-Muslim sisters proportionately, 
and some of them are even looked down in the ortho- 
dox Muslim society. Social attitudes and prejudices 
die hard; they prevent the majority of Muslim women 
from utilising their talents, skills and knowledge to 
the ful, and make most of them a prey to dissatis- 
faction and frustration, To this state of affairs the 
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following is so fittingly 
applicable 3 * 
Mai bhi mazlumi-i-niswan se hun gham- 
nak. bahut, 
Nahi mumkin magar es eqdah-i-mushkil 
: ki kushood. 
It means : 


I too at the oppression of women am 
m ^ sorrowfn! | 

But the problem is intricate, no solution 
do I find possible, 


Let us hope that the number of Muslim women 
who are discarding purdah, to mix freely yet mod. 
estly in general society, will slowly, but steadily, 
increase; and in a decade or two they will, with the 
help of their other Indian sisters, find themselves 
placed on the high pedestal of glory and success in 
Free India. 


A PLANNED SCHOOL SYSTEM - 


(Continued jrom Page 118) 


entertainment and enlightenment is enc 
Music and drama courses provide a background for 
rich leisure enjoyment. in later years. 


PLANNING FOR ADULT LIFE 


A study of occupations is taken up in the ninth 
grade to bring before every pupil, the realization 
that one of the main purposes of his education is to 
prepare him to earn his own living. Every student 
makes a comprehensive survey of one vocation, 
learning about the training and Skills needed for that 
kind of work, the nature of the work itself, and the 
rewards which may be expected. 

Parents are called in to confer with the teachers 
and the students concerning what courses the student 
should take in the ninth grade and in high school in 
order to prepare.him for college or for going to work 
immediately after graduation from high sehool, The 
student's special aptitude and abilities and his 
future plans are all taken into account in planning 
his school career. 


WORK AND STUDY 


Cooperative training courses are offered, Under - 
such courses, students may work at least three hours 
each school day for play, while continuing their 
studies towards graduation. They are excused from 
élasses early for this work, ali of which is done 
under general schoo! supervision, 


CO-ORDINATORS AND COUNSELLORS 


Full-time teachers “co-ordinators” paid in part 
by State and federal funds, help find job openings in | 
Which students бап get profitable work experience. 
The co-ordinators train the student in proper work 
attitudes and also instruct them in academic subjects 
related to the work they will enter. WU 

Employment counsellors also help students. Not 
only are jobs obtained for many of the older students 
during the summer, but arrangements are also made 
for Christmas holiday work. Students desiring help 
are also assisted in getting permanent employment 
after graduation. Any student who drops out of 
School is given vocational counselling and helped to 
get work if possible, 


CAREER CONFERENCES 


On “Career Days" held annually business and 
professional leaders discuss their own fields of work 
with interested students, Thus boys and girls learn 
first-hand about various occupations and professions. 

From the foregoing account of the Arlington 
school system Indian sehool administra fors and edu- Ti 
cationists will have much to leara. z 
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tion of Lao-Tzu ; L. C. Goodrich, Short History of 
| the: Chinese People, New York, 1943). 

As the reaction against Buddhist negation of 
senses set in in India, in place of the Chinese Hsien or 
“Immortal”, we have in India the Siddhas or 
Avadhutas who were to attain their end эу Vamacara 
practices, when Taoism joined forces with Indian 
naturism and eroticism, mysticism and magic апа 
was established as Cinacara. The cult. of the God- 
.dess Tara, reinforced from China, was one of the 
venues for this Cinacara to come to India. ıı This is 
‘nothing exceptional, if we remember how Greek and 
Iranian Gods Mithra.or Mihr, Anahita or Nani. etc. 
came also to be naturalised in India a little earlier. 


The Buddhist (Mahayana) Goddess Tare was 
conceived as the Sakti or Repository of the Power- of 
the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, the Merciful One. She 
passed out of India to Tibet (where her name was 
rendered as Sgrol-ma or Doi-may and as the Mother 
of Mercy, to China and to the countries of Greater 
India. In China, where Avalokitesvara became trans- 
formed into a Goddess, Kaun Yin, the God and his 
Sakti: (as ‘white-robed Tara’) were merged and iden- 
tified. Indian interest in Tao was also evident, (c.520 
A.D.) when at the court of Udyana in North-West India 
Song-yun tne Chinese traveller gave discourses on the 
Chinese Tas-teh-King; and at that of Kumara Bhaska- 
ra A.D. 646, of Kamarupa (now Assam). The story of 
the sage Vasishtha's visit to China (given in the Rudra- 
Yamala Tantra, and in the Maha-Cinacara-Krama, and 
also referred to in other Brahmanical texts) fits in 
the above context. Vasishtha, on his return from 
China after his initiation in that country into 
Cinacara by Buddha himself, performed the ritual in 
Kamakhya temple (near Gauhati in ssam) at the 
top of the hill Nilacala, and established nimself at a 
spottotheeast of Kamakhya temple, ata place called 
Vasishthasrama, which is even now visited by pil- 
grims. Kamarupa remained the traditional centre of 
Tantric pilgrimage and of Vamacara practices. 


` Tt may be surmised that the ideas of Taoist ritual 
of perfection of Yang (Purusha) in union with Yin 
(Prakriti or Sakti) probably began to come into Bud- 
dhist Tantricism from about the fourth century A.D. 
onwards. As a corollary, the Tara cult developed in 
India and spread into Tibet and China (cf. Kuan 
Yin). Assam evidently was a centre of and a route for 
Irdian Tantrics going to China, either directly, or via 
Tibet, and continued to be so in the 9tn and 10th 
centuries. 


QUESTION OF DECIMAL NOTATION: 

"The first Sanskrit inscriptions with Ше 
zero sign appeared outside India in Cambodia 
and Sumatra in A.D. 683. In Vol. III (ibid. 
page 12) of his work Professor J. Needham has sug- 
gested some mutual influencing or collaboration be- 
tween India and China in evolving the zero—China 
giving the concept of the piace-value in numerical 
notation, which goes back in China to Chou times 
(13th century B.C), and India supplying the zero 
(7 sunya, the ‘Void’ of Indian Philosophy); and 
this collaboration might well have taken place in 
‘the eastern zone of Hindu culture, where it met the 
southern zone of the culture of the Chinese' (ibid). 
The oldest use of decimal notation ir India, accord- 
ing to Dr. D. C. Sirear (who refers to Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. II, p. 20), is found in an inscription from 
Baroda State in Gujarat dating from А.р. 594. 


According to Bibhuti Bhushan Datta and Avadhesh 
Narayan Sinha (“History of Hindu Mathematics, a 
Source Books” : Part I, Lahore i935), the place-value 

е ` - (Continued On Next Col.) 
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THE BASIC VIEW OF LIFE 
(Continued from Page 13) i И br 
says openly that for the unworthy there is no escape 


from continuing to be so; and that the worthy must, 
of necessity, reap the benefit of greater comforts and 


‘facilities of life. This view of life has naturally 


divided the world and made it unhappy, and hence, 
there аге few supporters of capitalism today. 
Although capitalism still marches on but sooner .or 
later it is bound to wreck. 


Now, to a consideration of the two remaining 
concepts. In democracy everyone has been given a 
vote: everything else is built upon this. But, here 


-too only the majority is protected, not the minority. 


Democratic socialism claims that every one would 
receive protection under it. But socialism has no 
remedy for curing the ills which democracy brings 
into being. So long as the interests of the minority 
are sought to be protected only with. the approval of 
the majority, complete socialism cannot come into 
being. 


Then there is that branch of socialism which 
maintains that equality cannot be served unless the 
exploiting class of today is liquidated. It maintains 
that there is no way except through class-struggle 
and destruction of those who wield power today. This 
much violence, according to them, is necessary and 
morally proper. It is obvious that this view will not 
bring peace to the world, because violence only 
promotes a feeling of vengeance, though the latter 
may well keep below the surface for sometime. This 
view also destroys the sanctity and value of 
human life. 


VALUE OF SAMYAYOGA 


Samyayoga believes that the same spirit dwells 
alike in every man. It does not discriminate between 
man and man. It even refuses to see any basic 
difference between the self of man and that of any 
other living creature or substance. The only differ- 
ence admitted is that in, man the self is capable of 
a growth which it cannot achieve in other creatures. 
Equal progress is denied even to men, though it can 
be achieved through education. It is true that in 
other creatures the self cannot grow even with the 
help of education; but in so far as the same 
indwelling spirit governs the entire creation, we 
should, as far as possible try to protect every living 
being. 

This is precisely the difference between Socialism . 
and Samyayoga. Socialism does not, but Samyayoga 
does believe in. the oneness of self. And it is no 
mere belief ; it is a basic faith upon which Samyayoga 
rests and with the help of which it wants to probe 
deeper into things. This concept leads to revolution- 
ary eonsequences in the moral, economie, social and 
political spheres.—(S.P.S.) 





(Continued From Previous Col.) 

and the zero-symbol would appear to have been 
arrived аб in India at least during the early centuries 
before the birth of Christ (the zero was known before 
200 B.C; in p. 86 of the above work). But 
what Needham says is also pertinent: “Behind 
the Hindu numerals, as the West subsequcntly knew 
them, there lay 2,000 years of place-value in China". 


CONCLUSION 


It would thus seem that India also took from 
China as she gave her during ten to twelve centu- 
ries of contact between China and India. A closer 
Sino-Indian co-operation in the field of comparative 
studies in literature, art, religion, ritual and philo-. 
sophy is, however, still awaited by the world of 
modern scholarship. . . 
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AMBHU the juggler returned 
with this fair every year. His 
booth had come *o stay, much 
like a permanent settlement in 
the books of ihe estate of the 
local deity. People said it con- 
sisted of only tricks, but Sambhu 
insisted it was magic: circus, A 
cloth sign just above the en- 
trance to the small tent displayed—'Magic...... 
Circus'. On one side of this sign was *he painting of 
a tiger, on the other of a man holding a sabre drip- 
ping blood in one hand and a severed head in the 
other. 


A half anna—that was the entrance fee. Magic 
meant a kaleidoscopic contrivance having + variety 
of pictures hooked inside and a screen fitted with a 
thick lens hung up outside. Unsophisticated rustics, 
spellbound and fascinated, peered through the lens 
and gazed at ‘The Battle of the English, ‘The 
Emperor of Delhi’, ‘The Hills of Kabul’, "The Mauso- 
leum of Queen Taj’. Thereafter Sambhu performed 
his feats on the rings. 


Finally, he drew a curtain revealing a leopard 
shut up in a cage. Dragging the animal out, Radhi- 
ka, his wife, rode on it; dismounting, she pulled its 
forepaws upward, planted them’ оп her shoulders 
and standing face to face pressed her ‘ips upon the 
leopard’s mouth. She ended by thrusting her big bun 
of hair into its gaping mouth; it ooked «s though 
She were putting her whole head right into the 
yawning jaws. 


This took the spectators’ breath away; behold- 
ing this incredible feat with dumb amazement, the 
simple villagers burst intg Фарѕ. The great show 
ended here, the patrons filed out and with the last 

Not them came out the great juggler and started 


beating the huge drum at the tent door—dum .... 
dum...dum....His wife Radhika struck a pair 
of large cymbals—jhan . . . jhan . . . Дал... 


keeping the rythm. 


Sambhu shouted at intervals, “Tiger! 'Íhere's 
the great tiger!” “And what does it do?" the gypsy 
woman would ask. 


"Turns into a winged К horse, takes а woman's 
kiss and puts a live head in iis mouth, but doesn't 
eat it up". 


No sooner had he finished his lines than he dash- 


ed in and poked the leopard with a sharp-pointed 
goad; and at once the poor beast would bellow out 
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а зегїез of growls. Trembling with fear but goaded 
by curiosity, the crowd that assembled at the door 
moved towards the tent. 


At the entrance the gypsy woman collected half- 
anna bits and let them in. 


Besides these, the woman had a basket of 
trieks of her own. A goat, a pair of monkeys and a 
few snakes—these were her aids. At daybreak she 
would go out to the village with her kitbag, move 
from house to house and earn money by Showing 
her tricks and singing her songs. 


But this year Sambhu flew into a terrific rage 
as soon as he arrived at the fair. Another conjurer 
had come from nowhere and pitched ais tent. The 
site reserved for Sambhu was there, of course, but 
the tent of the newcomer was much bigger in size 
and had many novelties. A couple of horses stood 
outside and there was а cage on a bullock-cart 
housing no-doubt a tiger. . 


Unyoking his three carts, Sambhu looked at the 
new tent with fearful eyes spouting deadly hate, and 
then muttered under hisebreath a malicious curse, 

His countenance grew fearsome, His whole 
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city. His skin bore the pigment of shining соррег— 
the kind that suggested  heartless cruelty. His tall 
frame coated with a graceless Severity, a deep 
furrow just below the forehead, small round eyes 
much like those of a snake; crowning all, he was a 
rodent—a pair of teeth in the front ever jutting out 
as a vivid expression of roguish ferocity. Jealousy 
and wrath now made him look far more dangerous, 


Radhika also flared up as much violently as her 
man; in envy and anger she glared like a sharp 
knife orem a in the light, 


"Just wait, I will throw a cobra into the cage: 


of that tiger of yours," she swore, 


Spurred by her supporting anger, Sambhu grew 


furious, .With long violent strides, he rushed into 
the new tent and shouted, "Who's there? Where's 
the boss?" 


"What de you want?" From behind the curtain 
of another room in the tent emerged a strapping 
ycuth—a youth more than six feet high, strong and 
firm, yet comely. Tall and lithe, yet strong and tight, 
his body beamed the pleasing grace of a mettled 
colt, Black skin, a long aquiline nose, plain eyes, a 
moustache waxed to a needle-point ador the 
thin lips, painted with a brush, as it were, dark hairs 
frizzled in long crisp curls, a small round golden 
amulet hanging from a black thread fastened round 
Bm n" He—this man—came out and stood before 
Sambhu, : : 


Each scanned the other, 
“What do you want?" the newcomer asked again, 
breathing alcohol, 


Sambhu's right hand grabbed the other's left. 
"This pitch, it's mine," he shouted at *he top of his 
- voice, “and has been mine for five years, you know," 

The younger one, too, suddenly gripped the older 
man’s left hand with his right, laughed a drunken 
laugh and said, “We'll see to that, now come and 
have a sip", 


“How many bottles do you have, dear, that you 
are asking us to a spree?” Behind Sambhu a fast 
wave of ringing notes passed over the whole gamut 
of a set of musical glasses, Radhika had broken into 
a laughter, 1 

The two eyes of the youth bypassed Sambhu's 
face, landed оп Radhika's and were glued to it. 
Amazed, fascinated, he lost all his words and went 
speechless, Tall and slim, lithe as a black serpent, 
the gypsy woman’s whole body seemed »meared with 
maddening intoxication. Intoxication there was in 
her close-curled mesh of black hairs parted in the 
middle by a line thin as a white thread, it was in her 
slightly curved nose, in her half-closed dreamy eyes 
langorous with passion, in her needle-shaped chin. 

This woman was the very picture of intoxication. 


She looked as if she had just taken a dip in a 
sea of wine— intoxication was , dripping down her 
whole body. A glance at this black beauty would 
make tke eyes drunk just as the odour of the mahua 
flower drowses one, Not Radhika alone, every woman 
of the gypsy tribe possessed this racial characteris- 
tie of beauty. But this stupefying intoxication diff- 
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appearance seemed to bear a stamp of savage fero- used the smell "of & brutal piercing E a all 


around—a rudeness that stopped even an infatuated 
man startled, roused in him a sense of fear; one felt 
that if a rugged beauty as this was held fast upon 
the chest, it would tear the heart into shreds, 


Radhika had not ceased to giggle. Noticing the 
newcomer's wonder-struck silence she said again, 
"What, darling, lost your speech, have. you?" 


- "The conjurer at 1 broke into a smile and 
found words to say, "A Zypsy’s son I am, you know. 
A gypsy never runs short of liquor, Come in”, 


. That is true. Men of this tribe never buy their 
drinks, They distil toddy clandestinely; they are 
جي چ و رت‎ тоге often than not and put in jail, 

ut that is no reason why the secret practices should 


be given up, Even in the eyes of the law this offence 


of theirs is a petty one and a matter of little conse- 


quence. 


„Sambhu took a deep breath and his chest 
— The host рате of his own stock . . . . or 
else .... 


Turning to his wife, he gave her a fierce look. 
"What has brought you here?" he growled, 


Radhika again went off into gales of laughter. 
"Blast you", she threw back, "won't I have any 
share of the drink?" > 


They squatted to a drinking bout in a small 
room inside the tent. The floor was littered with 
pieces of bird’s meat, chips of small bones and & 
heap of puffed rice. On a leaf lay some leavings of 
stale meat, on another some more puffed rice, onions, 
chillies and salt. A couple of empty bottles rolled 
about. Another was half consumed. A gypsy girl lay 
on the floor in deshabille—sunk in unconsciousness, 
her tousled hair dry with dust, hands sprawling on 
the ground across her head, froth of toddy forming 
bubbles on her lips. A plump girl of quiet docile look. 


The moment she saw her, Radhika broke into a 
peal of laughter. “Your woman, isn't she?” she 
asked, “Good Lord, she has gone down like a lopped 
banana trunk!" 


The new conjurer gave a smile and moved a few 
steps unsteadily; then removing some loose earth, 
he dug out a couple of bottles. 


They drank, the three of them, but the conver- 
—— was kept up by the newcomer and Radhika 
one, | 


Sambhu, even though drunk, kept silent. Radhika 
quaffed her first glass and then asked, “What’s your 
name, juggler?" " 

The newcomer bit off & green chilli and replied, 
“You wil curse me, woman, if you hear my name". 

“Why ?" ^ 

“Kisto-gypsy—that’s my name", 

“Well, what of that, why on earth should I curse 
you?” 


“Because you are Radhika.” 


Radhika almost rolled down giggling, but the 
next moment she took out with a $ hand some- 
thing from the folds of her cloth and flung it at the 
new man, “Here, hold it, Kisto, and let's see how 
you tame a snake," : 


Sambhu turned restless, But with a swift hand 
Kisto hit the serpent down to the ground, Cobra— 
it was & young black cobra! The hurt young snake 
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burt into hissing and instantly spread its hood to 
b Т d T 


"Fanged!" Sambhu  yelled—meaning the fangs 


had not yet been removed. But meanwhile Kisto had: 


held the snake's hood fast ighis left hand, And 
laughing, he took out a pen-knife from a fold of 
cloth at his waist and opened it with ::is teeth. Не 
then eut into the snake's jaws, pulled out its fangs 
and venom-sac and hurled the snake back at the 
‘woman. She in her turn caught it with her left hand 
‘with expert skill But she began to heave in anger 
as ferociously as the little snake did a moment ago. 


"How dare you unfang my snake?" she cried. 


"Why, you asked me to take it, 
didn't you ?" Kisto explained. 

The next moment she rose to her 
feet and left the tent in a huff. 


It was some time before evening. 

The new tent, opening its show 
this evening, was astir. A concert 
was going on upon a platform raised 
outside the tent, A petrol lamp was 
about to be lighted. Radhika came 
out and stood outside of her small 
tent. Their show-tent had not yet 
been pitehed. Her eyes burnt fiercely. 


Sambhu was saying his prayer 
under a tree close by, and Kisto was 
saying his beside another a little 
farther away. A strange  race— 
these gypsies ! Ask them which com- 
munity they belong to and they 
would say they are gypsies. But 
Islam is their religion, In the mat- 
ter of rituals they are Hindus out 
and out. They worship Manasa, the 
goddess of serpents, and observe the 
‘bratas’ (vows) of Mangal-Chandi 
and Shashthi. They prostrate themselves be- 
fore the images of Kali and Durga, the Hindu 
goddesses. They name their children after Hindu 
gods and goddesses, Hindu mythology they know by 
heart. There is another community, much like these 
gypsies. They sing Hindu mythical lays illustrating 
them with the pictures they paint, They call them- 
selves ‘Patuas,’ meaning painters. And true enough, 
prodigious painters they are. 


The gypsies marry strictly within the Muslim 
community, in fact their marital affairs are confin- 
ed within their own particular sect. Their wedding 
is solemnised before a Muslim divine in accordance 
with Islamic rites. Their dead are buried, not crema- 
ted, Professionally, they catch snakes, sing snake- 
charmer songs and show tricks with monkeys and 
goats. The bravest among them pitches tents in this 
fashion and shows tricks with a tiger, but none of 
their own community had so far performed with so 
much eclat as the new tent-owner was doing. 


Tears welled up in Radhika's eyes. Bc'ore her 
mind's eye was appearing again and again the unfor- 
gettable image of the newcomer’s strong young 
tiger. She had already gone and espied the tiger 
stealthily through the cage-bars. Limbs powerful, 
firm and nimble—hairs polished and glossy—a smil- 
ing gesture seemed to be playing upon its mouth 
constantly, And look at their own tiger! Aged, lan- 
guid, graceless—its roughish hairs made her sick. 
So many times she had urged Sambhu to buy a new 
tiger, but he would not. What a great affection the 
fellow had for that ugly beast! She could not see 
any reason for it. 





Prayer over, Sambhu came up there. *None will 
eome to see your old tiger, understand?" she greeted 
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him, her voice giving out deep spite and annoyance. 
“As if you know everything!” Sambhu growled. 
“No, I don’t, surely not as much as you do,” 


Radhika retorted, turning up her nose. 

Sambhu was silent, but not Radhika. After a 
moment’s pause she flared up, “Ah, ye corpse! Who 
comes to see an old thing cut a caper? And · ои dare 
taunt me saying I know nothing !” 

Instantly Sambhu went wild. He bared 









meanwhile, histo had held the snake’s hood fast in 
his left hand. 


tiger and snapped, “I see! Already feeling so much 
for that young chap, eh!” 


“What did you say, you wretch?” Radhika hiss- 
ed like a сорга, 


Not uttering another word, Sambhu walked away 
in the manner of a tiger frightened by an iron goad. 
Tears rolled down Radhika’s cheeks—angry, sensi- 
tive tears. How dares he say that, the w-grateful 
creature! Has he forgotten everything? Doesn't he 
know his own age? Isn't he forty? Quite old, he is! 
What is he but an old wretch for me? And me—I 
am only twentytwo! Have I none but that old guy to 
choose? She rushed into her own tent, i 


* * * * a 


3 

True, very true, It happened tive years ago. 
Radhika was then only seventeen, Three years be- 
fore she had been married to Shivapada, a gypsy, 
who was about three years her senior, * Even now 
she felt sorry when she thought of him. Quiet by 
nature, he owned a kindly face and a pair of big 
eyes, And they were full of charms, those two ten- 
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the two fierce rows of his teeth like Ша. 
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der eyes. He had no interest in snakes, monkeys and 
goats. He worked on canes—wove  Laskets, made 
chairs and palanquins and fancy flower carriers. 
That way he earned more than any other viliager. 
Husband and wife went out together—the man with 
his cane-wares on his shoulders, the woman with 
her basket of snakes, monkey and goat. Snivapada 


. carried another thing at his waist—a vamboo flute. 


- money was kept with her. She 


^, When Radhika sang to charm her snakes, Le played 


on his flute in harmony with her voice, 


Shivapada had yet another 
distinction to his credit, On 
matters of social problems, he 
was always called to the coun- 
cil of gypsy elders who gene- 
rally accepted his counsel be- 
cause of his very quiet and 
Steady character and more so 
because he had taught himself 
to read and write a little. What 
а high esteem he was held іп 
the village! And such a fellow 
was Radhika's slave. All his 


loved to wear a kind of 
handloom .sari with small 
white checks woven upon a 
black ground. Shivapada gave 
her that very kind all the year 
round. 


And then out of the blue 
appeared Sambhu after an 
absence of ten years. Nobody 
knew where and how he had 
spent these long years. With 
him came a leopard, a patched- 
up tent and ya gypsy woman à 
with spent-up youth, The tiger CX 
and the tent struck one and all : 
with wonder, Radhika still re- - 
membered the day she first —— 
saw Sambhu, She was amazed to see that copper- 
hved, insolent eyed, rough-and-tough, strong built 
male,» 


Sambhu was gazing at her spellbound. When he 
had got back his senses, he had called out, “You, 
woman, let me see your snakes’. Something had 
come over the woman. She had replied, flashing a 
smile, “Aha, what a desire! But will you pay?" 


She still remembered Sambhu had said, “No, I 
won't, But if you show me your snakes, I'll show 
you my tiger.” 


Tiger! Radhika had been struck dumb. Who is 
this fellow? He is as strange as his words. Says he 
will show me a tiger! “Sure?” she had asked, look- 
ing sharply at him. 

“All right, come and see it first 1£ you want it 
that way.’ He had taken her into the tent and 
actually showed the tiger. Astonished, she had asked, 
*Ha, what do you do with him?" 


“I fight with him. I make him perform", 
“Really ?” 


“Sure! Want to see?" At once he had opened 
the trap-door, taken out the leopard and siood face 
to face holding the animal’s forepaws with his two 
hands. Well she remembered she had lost ] er power 
of speech ‘in wonder, Sambhu had put the leopard 
back in its cage, turned to Radhika and demanded, 
“Мож, woman, show me your snakes." 


Radhika had not replied, instead she had asked, 
"You have tamed it, haven't you?" Highly pleased, 
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Sambhu giggled and the next 
moment he had taken her in 
his arms and said, “Hi-hi, I 
specialize in  taming 
tigresses." 
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he stood face to face holding the animal’ s fore paws 
with his two hands. 


Radhika did not know what had come over her. 
She could not make the slightest effort to resist him. 
A few days later she had taken all of Shivapada’s 
Savings and walked straightway into Sambhu’s 
tent, Shivapada had wept his eyes out. And that, far 
from making her remorseful or putting her to shame, 
had merely filled her heart with supreme contempt 
and disgust. Her parents, the fellow villagers, all 
had cried her down, but she did not care. 


With Shivapada’s money brought by Radhika, 
Sambhu had bought this tent and all other outfits. 
Today that resource was almost drawn out and now 
they passed their days in privation. What little 
Sambhu earned these days he squandered on his 
drinks, but not for once had Radhika felt the pangs 
of remorse. Yet today that despicable ungratz told 
her such nonsense! She sat down to a bottle of toddy. 


There in the new tent the band started playing 
again. The second show would soon be on. Alcohol 
had already turned her truculent, now the sound of 
the band lit up within her heart flames of evy. How 
about setting that tent on fire at dead of night! 


All on a sudden she heard Sambhu’s angry shouts 
outside. Agitated and tipsy, she stepped out vnsteadi- 
ly and found Kisto standing face to ace with 
Sambhu—gorgeously dressed, eyes blood-shot, 


"Why? What's wrong with it?" he asked, “You 
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are not showing now, but we are, that is why I had 
Skéd you to come in. Well tell me what wrong I 
have done.” У 

"What а great performer!" Sambhu shouted. 
“Yow have come to insult me, yes, you have". 

Kisto was about to reply when Radhika, wrought 
up to madness, picked up a brick and hurled it at 
him, The aim was 
unerring but Kisto 
so strange he 
w a 3 — casually 
caught the brick 
like & ball and 
walked away lei- 
Surely throwing it 
up and catching it 
again. This amaz- 
ing feat. stunned 
her but only for 
а moment. As 
Soon as she - col- 
lected herself, she 
took up another 
brick in redoubled 
excitement, Sam- 
bhu stopped her 
and, holding her 


hand, led her into 
the tent endear- 
ingly. Seized with 
a deep emotion, 
Radhika flung her- 
Self upon his 
broad chest and 
began to sob. 


"We wil buy 
another leopard as 
Soon as the fair 
is over", Sambhu 
tried to console 


her. well she remembered 
aE the she had lost her power 
flaps, put them of speech in wonder. 
up", Kisto's voice 
floated along from the other tent. Radhika saw 
through a rent on the canvas that they were putting 
up the flaps, which meant that they would be forced 
to see the show even if they didn't care to go in. 
"That tent—I'l set it on fire, I will" she bawled 
angrily. 


Grave and quiet, Sambhu was thinking hard. 
Standing erect on the back of a running horse, Kisto 
was showing his riding skill. Radhika let out a deep 
sign, then remarked, “Time you found out some new 


games, else we wil earn a bad name and none will 


come to see our games." 


. “I wil get the swine crushed," Sambhu muttered 
between his teeth. “I will tell the police about his 
toddy." 


Over there a parrot fired a cannon, that other 
girl walked on a tight rope holding an umbrella over 
her head—and Kisto fought his tiger. God, the 
leopard even mauled him once. 


Radhika thought of her poor repertoire and her 
tears rolled down in a gushing stream. At the same 
time, she was swelling in spite. When a tent catches 





fire, blazing flames eat it up. How about pouring 
some kerosene on and striking a match ? "P 
* LJ e . 


Next, morning Radhika woke a bit late and found 
that Sambhu was not there ; perhaps he had gone to 
the village in search of a few hands. As she came 
out she shuddered. A posse of policemen had made a 
ring around Kisto's tent with an Inspector sitting at 
the door. What's this? Straight she went to the 
Inspector and saluted him. Scanning her from head 
to foot, the officer ordered, “Call all of them, we will 
search the tent.” 


Saluting him again, the gypsy woman asked 
politely, “What wrong have we done, sir?" 

“We have come to look for toddy. Call your 
men-folk, hurry up, and call them from here.” | 

Radhika realised that the Inspector had thought 
she belonged to that tent. But she did not care to 
correct him. “My little baby is in there, sir,” she 
said. 


“Well, you can bring him out. And call the men.” 

Radhika hastened into the tent and strode to 
the known corner, scooped out some loose earth and 
uncovered the three bottles still stored there. She 
pulled a cloth, packed the bottles in its folds and held 
the bundle to her bosom so skilfuly that it didn't 
look like anything but a very tender baby carefully 
swaddled in clothes on a winter morning. Kisto was 
there inside the tent, sleeping like & log. She gave 
him a good kick and whispered into his ears, “There 
is a raid on, the police are at the door. Get up and 
get out." 


Clasping the bundle to her bosom like a mother — 


suckling her baby, she walked out with steady 
unfaltering steps. On her heels came Kisto and stood 
before the Inspector. 

“This, tent. is yours?" 

“Yes, your honour,” Kisto replied with a salute, 

“We wil look inside. Got toddy ?” 

By that time the gypsy woman with the baby at 
her breast had melted in the crowd of the fair like 
a drop of water in a mass of water, 


* = * * 


Sambhu sat sullen and silent while Radhika was 
heaving sobs lying on the floor on her face. Sambhu 
had belaboured her mercilessly. On Sambhu's return 
she had related with great mirth how she had deceived 
the police. She had then rolled down upon him 
flirtingly and said, “I threw a spell on that fool of 
an Inspector, didn’t I?” 


Sambhu had hurled at her a hard spiteful look 
but she was not in a mood to notice it and continued 
laughingly, “Will you take the baby, will you ?” 


Without a warning Sambhu had caught her by 
the hair and thrashed her mercilessly. “You bitch,” 
he had cried out, “you have spoilt everything, I went 
to the police and asked them to put him in jail, and 
here you did your monkey tricks !” 


Radhika had at first flared up violently but 
cooled as soon as she remembered the conversation 
they had last night. Yes, yes, Sambhu had said во, 
Another word she did not say but endured all his 
tortures silently and went on weeping, lying on hez 
face. 


Sambhu’s tent would open its show this afternven, 
Sambhu put on his much used dress—a pair of 
black pantaloons narrow as chimneys and @ coat, also 
black, with sleeves shrunk short. Radhika. alse 


dressed herself with a worn out motley skirt and am . 
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ancient bodies with long sleeves. On other evenings 
she would put up her hair into an entwined length, 
but tonight she did not care to do that; she felt so 
very lowly and humiliated on account of all their 
inadequacy and poverty that she wished she had died 
of shame. In the other tent that girl of Kisto plump- 
cheeked like a tabby-cat and Obese like a hag, had 
put on a, pyjama and a garment'tight as drawers and 
over these short knickers of green satin woven with 
gold threads and a bodies in the style of a brassiere. 
And all these made the ugly girl look rather hand- 
some. Even their large kettle-drum twanged towards 
tne end of each stroke a lingering note resembling 
the sound of bell-metal utensils. And here this old 
drum beaten since God knows when was dull like a 
dumpy leather. Shame! Shame! Nevertheless, she 
made an honest effort to. keep up and struck her 
cymbals with all her might. 


. Sambhu stopped drum-beating and shouted, 
“Tiger! There’s the big tiger!” Somehow clearing 
her choked voice, Radhika asked, “And what does 
it do?” f 


Sambhu answered lustily, “Turns into a winged 
horse, fights a man, puts a human head into its mouth 
but doesn’t chew it.” 


Then he got down with a leap, rushed into the 
tent and poked the tiger. The denizen of the forest, 
weary and old, howled a violent shriek. 


Immediately rang out from inside of the other 
tent the fresh vicious angry roar of the mighty tiger. 
¿Radhika was standing on the platform. She felt 
giddy. She cast a savage grudging glance at the other 
platform, Kisto was standing there smiling, The 
moment their eyes met, Kisto shouted, “Once again.” 


Pricked a second time, the young beast this time 
"gave out a terrific roar. And Radhika’s eyes went 
ablaze, 


The crowd streamed into Kisto's tent. 

To enjoy fun at a cheap cost, a handful of specta- 
tors entered Sambhu’s tent. The show over, Sambhu 
sat down quietly, a few annas in hand, his fierce face 
turned fiercer. Radhika swiftly went out into the 
fair and returned in no time with a canister. 


` Sambhu grew curious. "What's that ?” 

) 

^ “Kerosene. I will set their tent on fire. Pity, 
could not get a full tin. It’s less by a couple of seers.” 


Her eyes were burning. 


` Ніз eyes too lit up with a ferocious gleam. "Go 
and get toddy,” he commanded, 


They started drinking. Oh! when it will burst 
out in flames, that tent! Radhika went off into a 
fit of laughter. 


Then she came out in the dark. In the other 
tent the show was still on. Through a rent near the 
top of the tent she saw Kisto performing on the 
trapeze: oh! he was flying from one to another and 
then swinging from it. She heard the crowd burst 
into thundering claps. 

Sambhu pulled her in and whispered, “Not now, 
at dead of. night." i 

, Once again they sat down to a round of drink. 


** *» * * 


" 


“ The whole-fair had gone to sleep. Impenetrable 
@arkness Пай e—jfed everything. Slowly and 


silently the gypsy woman rose to her feet—she 








^ 
had à wink of sleep. * 


A sort of restlessness within the heart, a violent 
scorching pain in the mind was constantly tormenting 
her, She came outside. The solid darkness had made 
the night tense. All was quiet and still. She made a 
reconnaissance.’ Nobody was awake. She came back 
into her tent, then struck a match. There’s the tin 
of kerosene. She was about to call Sambhu but found 
him fast asleep, curled up in the cold like a dog. 
Anger and hate filled her heart with profound loath- 
ing, The wretch that sleeps over an insult! She did 
not wake him up. She tucked the match-box in her 
hair, took the tin and walked out in the darkness 


alone, 


It would have to be done from that back side. 
People in the fair this side would not notice the flames 
of light until that side was completely burned down. 
She vanished into the black night rustling like a 
deadly snake.. Going round to the back of the tent, 
she put down the tin and panted. 


She sat still awhile to regain her breath. Then 
suddenly she wanted to have a look into the tent. She 
pushed the flap gingerly, lay flat on her breast and 
eraned her neck in. Pitch dark reigned inside. The 
gypsy woman crawled in like a reptile, took the match- 
box from her hair and struck a stick. 


There lay Kisto, right by her feet fast asleep like 
a giant. The stick burning in her hand lit up his 
face—a hard handsome face glowing with courage. 
Look, how very broad is his chest, how strong are his 
muscles, All around him were hoof-marks—Kisto 
danced on the back of a racing steed! There on his 
shoulder was that fresh gape of the wound, the nail- 
marks of that dangerous tiger, Тһе · match-stick 
went off. 


All at once a tumultuous commotion surged up 
inside the woman’s heart—the same as she had felt 
at the first sight of Sambhu, Nay, tonight’s upsurge 
was mightier than that day’s. What the crazy woman 
did in the twinkling of an eye was beyond her wildest 
dream. In a fit of frenzied emotion she flung herself 
madly upon Kisto’s wide solid chest, 


Kisto woke up but was not startled. Holding the 
slim women’s slender body in his strong embrace, he 
asked, “Who is it ? Radhi ?" 


“Yes, Sh-sh!” she said in a whisper, pressing her 
palm on his mouth. Kisto covered her whole face 
with wild kisses, then said, “Wait, let me go and get 
liquor.” 


“No. Come, get up quick, let us get away from 
here at once.” She was panting in the dark. 

“Where ?” 

“There, anywhere....far away.” 

“Far away ? What about this tent and all?" 


“Leave them as they are. Sambhu will take them. 
You wil take away his Radhi, won't you pay him the 
price?” She giggled under her breath. 

Seized of à gust fanned by intrepid youth, the gypsy 

did not hesitate. “Let’s go,” he said. 

They had gone a few paces when Radhika stop- 
ped and said, “Wait a minute.” 

Over Sambhu’s tent she emptied the tin of 
kerosene, then sprinkling & trail of oil on the grass, 
she said," Now, let us go." : 


She struck a match and set the oll-soaked grass 
on flame. She fell into a merry gurgle of laughter 
and said, “Let him burn to death, the old buzzard, 
let him,” 

(Translated by Sourin Choudhuri) 


иитии Mallat 


(“The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, 
which hurts, and is desired,” Antony and 
Cleopatra, ) + 


HAT I never went to see a circus 
show till I was middle aged is not 
rA strange. You cannot when you 
@ “ are an ill-paid clerk in a shipping 

E firm, neither when you lived out of 
the city in the dilapidated house 
* your forefathers had built and 
commuted every day in trains 
loaded like cattle, А little worse 
than cattle, who do not chatter like humans do when 
they are dead beat at the end of a arren da’, I 
also did another unusual thing well past my prime— 
I fell in love. The feeling was somewhat like what 
I have feit on a Diwali night. I am aíraid of fire 
and noise and when these combine to produce flow- 
ers of fire bursting into bloom with a lot cf noise, I 
just feel shivers of fear and fascination knot their 
fists in the pit of my stomach. It felt very much 
the same to me, falling in love, I mean. 


It all started with my brother dying and leaving 
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his children to me. I have none of my own which . 


fact my scheming mother threw in my face when I 
baulked at those kids coming to stay, But in my 
country one is never allowed to pull a face. Not 
even when your income fizzles out nt the cad of 
twenty days and you look up the Ad Kabuliwallah 
for à loan. So came the kids and new  de- 
mands—like ice-cream sticks in simmer and the cir- 
cus in winter, The ice-cream sticks evidently con- 
tained more water than cream and more germs of 
typhoid than sterile water, and so one of them died, 
and the other two nearly, The loans mounted, Then 
winter came, as apologetic as a casual eller but 
bringing with it good things for those who do not 
have to live on loans, like cabbages, peas and cauli- 
flowers—and the circus, 


One day I had to take the kids to the circus. 
Besides at the back of my mind lay the chill sha- 
dow of a dead child who had said again “nd again 
in delirium, “And Uncle, shall we see the cancing 
white ponies with ribbons on their tails? And the 
man like a bird who-wears silver pants nd flies 
through the air? Don't you hear the music—the 
band? That is the little clown—he always somer- 
saults in front of me. Oh! little clown, 7 am ‹ ming 


two live kids and a dead one’s voice. And after the 
interval at twenty minutes past eight I fell in love. 
Also for the first time. And the world of saw-dust 
and canvas, grotesque painted mouths and flappy 
shoes, tight ropes aid death wells, flashing sequins 
and scarlet tights, monkeys and cracking whips, all 
entered my blood like a newly acquired virulent 
disease, ч 

At twenty minutes to eight came the new show, 
much boosted, much advertised, 'The wonder knife- 
throwing family would awe, chill, thrill, bewilder the 
audience with their superhuman skill with the knives. 


‘Two people, man and woman, -lightly tripped up to 


bow, the search-lights catching them in the full yel- 
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low circle. Two more tripped up to bow, two children, 
almost man and woman now, and so like the man 
that you knew him to be their father. 


Though the father's head of stiff wiry hair ‘zas 
sprinkled with grey, his«head, face and torso were 
beautiful with virile strength and.power. He smiled, 
and his masculine lure sent ‘powerful*waves over the 
crowd. He turned to smile at the woman beside him 
billed as his wife and it was just a self-assured pho- 
to-flash of a smile. You saw the woman there in the 
light of that canned smile and saw that was.a young 
woman, just a child leaving the cocoon to emerge 
into womanhood. She smiled back at him and I fell 
in love, perversely at the smile'a young  girl-wife 
cast her husband and business partner under the hot 
gold discs of are-lamps! Not that I was completely 
an ascetic as regards women. My emotions or what- 
ever it was, reacted quite in the approved male fas- 
hion at desirable females canned in celluloid or 
glimpsed through these squares of car windows flash- 
ing by while I waited in the bus queue. But this was 
different. It hurt me inside somewhere in a place I 
did not know existed, hurting with a soft yet tenaci- 
ous hand and I felt hopelessly-sad and unimaginably 
elated—both at once. Of course, I did not know 
that it was the thing poets and men call love. Not 
till my seventh visit in two weeks did I discover that 
this feeling had come to stay, and that no one else, 
not even the lithe young goddesses of the trapeze, 
who seemed poured into their golden and red tights 
or the favourite of the crowds, the curvacious, dim- 
pled, flashing-eyed Taramathi, the star equestrian, 
could bring anything. remotely connected with the 
thrill with which I saw Lakshmibai, 


She would smile at him her husband, trip back 
to stand between the knives—head thrown back, re- 
laxed and expectant as if waiting for her lover’s kiss, 
her full crimson lips tipped up with a feint imper- 
ceptible shadow of a dimple on either side. Like a 
darker more oriental Mona Lisa. At the crack of 
the ring master’s whip the knives would come flying 
in trained accuracy, closer and closer round her, 
pinning her in on all sides till she stood framed in 
the wicked-looking blades, The last murderous-look- 
ing blade would wait a little longer in his hand. The 
drums would rise in crescendo, the crowd hold its 
breath, and the knife would flash acróss, and easily 
and gracefully, the girl would nip it in mid-air. with 
her white teeth. This brought the house down every 
time. 


The daughter, evidently her step-daughter. had 
the same show with arrows, the brother shooting 
them. Then together the two women stood while the 
men alternatively threw daggers and "amiig arrows 
with astonishing rapidity. A slip meant being pin- 
ned by a sharp dagger or burnt by the arrow. 


Ilived now. But only for the show which I 
hardly missed and only till this act came on. The 
loans kept piling up. The womenfolk kept asking 
me nervously, where I had to go every day. Then 
boldness came—the sort of boldness which makes 
men do things—or used to make men do hirgs to 
get the women whom they dreamt of, like Karna, 
the warrior, who took up the bow to contest for the 
hand of Draupadi, even knowing that he was just a 
charioteer’s son. 


But fans do meet their saw-dust idols behind 
the canvas once in a while. With great craftiness, 
or so I thought, I met the husband, Appa Rao. Evi- 
dently, he was the greater attraction. The meetings 
grew frequemt. I gained favour by many iittle ser- 
vices and mostly by bringing ‘Prasad’ from Kalis 
temple for Appa Rao. I knew their story now. -ppa 
Rao's first wife had been a star too, and these, their 
children had been trained from childhood, But she 


had died and Lakshmibai, orphan daughter of the 
elephant trainer, had become his second wife. She 
was years younger than he, almost his daughter's 
age. Yet and in that yet was the deeply libidinous 
thrill a mature man must feel for the one woman 
for him—yet when she looked at him, ner eyes be- 
came glowing lamps of adoration that licked the 
man's face with golden flames. And there was no 
Shadow to these flames. 


One thing the city clerk in me did not remember, 
that some time soon the cireus would strike its tents 
and go. The quick light-hearted winter too was 
going. Just then something came to help me. A 
virus germs—popularly called ‘flue’, and prevalent 
whenever winter and spring meet. The show was 
over, the knives flashing closer and closer to Laksh- 
mibai’s gleaming black-head as she stood like a stran- 
gely voluptuous and female Saint Sebastian among 
the arrows. It somehow happened *hat her head 
drooped sideways just the fraction of an inch per- 
haps and the knife went through the hair grazing 
the cheek in a steely kiss. ‘I saw it but nobody else 
in the audience did. 


Later, when I was waiting in the canteen sippin 
the coffee that Appa Rao made superbly, she said, 
“Sorry, I am sorry. But my head swam suddenly. I 
felt faint." “You have never felt faint pefore’’, said 
her husband, as it was a personal affront she had 
done him, ‘Well, whatever else it is, it can’t be— 
you know what!" smirked the step-daughter. Her 
father did not rebuke her but looked amused and 
bored as he slapped down his empty cup and rose to 
stretch himself sinuously like a perfectly beautiful 
he-animal. I saw the red flush on Lakshmi's C eek 
bones come. I saw it go, leaving the cheeks a shade 
paler. Having heard about this jibe to childless 
women, I understood. And contrarily the lock which 
may have disappointed Appa Rao in his wife, put a 
virginal glow of desirability round this girl in my 
eyes. These cruel innuendos suddenly whetted my 
platonic love into a sharply-desiring weapon ~vhich 
hurt me even to look at Lakshmibai. 

“I feel—Oh, the room’s going around me" softly 
gasped she and fainted away. I caught her in my 
arms before her own menfolk could. “She is burn- 
ing with fever, Appa Rao", I «ried, "I will go and 
call the doctor at once." 

It was the ‘flue’, and slowly I found that 1 was 
left in sole charge of nursing her! The circus folk, 
І found, do not dread knives or flying arrows or 
giddy heights or gaping lions, but do fear illness 
blindly. 

She was soon smiling at me—that peculiar sha- 
dow-dimpled smile. She was soon talking to me as 
I lifted her head higher, giving her sips of hot milk 
which she loathed. 


‘“You know", she said another day after 1 had 
brought the malted milk to her, while ker family 
was performing in the ring, "I did rot know it was 
so nice being ill—you see I have never been ill be- 
fore—and never been looked after,—like this." 

I bent down to break the hard shell of the pome- 
granate to hide my flush of joy and said, “But didn't 
you ever have a mother?" 

*No, only Padmini ever looked after me and she 
was too lovely and too lively to actually mother any- 
006.52. 12127... 8, 29. * 

*But was not she........ 7° I -sked amazed. 

“Yes, she was my husband's first wife—like a 
flame she was." 

"Beautiful?" It was a casual enquiry. 

“І said like a flame—bright, burning........ 
and hurting." 

“How did she die?” 

“She burnt away—like a flame". 

It was unlike her to speak like that, I wish I 
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knew why her eyes had turned that striking lucent 
black, like the sea before the storm. 

"The children", I said turning the conversation 
away to more used channels of thought, "are like 
their father". 

"The spit and image; yes. You see, we have a 
saying that à woman's children look exactly like her 
husband when she conceives them in love and 
есов{азу.......... He loved her madly." 

I am the sort of fool who cannot bear 
Soft things hurt. And she was soft, no longer 
the star in the knife-throwing act, but help- 
less with illness, female in every languid limb 
and heavy lidded, eyes of plain, a nameless 
pain. 


"He loves you too", I burst out with the 
vehemence of false comfort, But I knew that 
was not so. He just went about being her 
husband and partner. There was no madness 
of love, bodyless bird of ecstasy that flies from 
a man's eyes, from his merest touch when he 
loves a woman madly. I did know now for I 
loved madly too. She did not shake her head. 
The denial though not physical, was far more 
potent. An agonized negation in a turned 
away head, rigidly kept away from my gaze. 


That was when I bent down and held her 
cheeks in the flats of my palms to turn her face to me. 
In Victorian novels and in codes of conduct in my 
country too, that would have been called “forgetting 
myself"—a man to touch another’s woman! 7; : I 
felt on the contrary that that was the only -ime 
when I remembered myself—remembered that I was a 
man in love and had a duty to her too. But like the 
way life is, -all contrary in its vital moments, I was 
bent on comforting this lost girl. I wanted to find a 
way for her to go back to the belief that her hus- 
band did love her, and in my eagerness and friend- 
ship, my urgency, my love showed through and she 
was weeping with a gorgeous abandon on my 
shoulder. 


“Well, well, Lakshmi, crying!” It was her step- 
daughter who had come in on silent feet. I was un- 
manned enough to try to draw back, she stil) going 
through the tremors of the diminishing sobs........ 
the whole a picture of extra-marital guilt to a r'au- 
sible person. Yet, she had done nothing kut cried, 
cried like a child with bits of her broken ‘ream 
strewn all over her consciousness. Then Appa Rao 
came in. He took the scene in and came to her. In 
a moment, with only the flexibility I Save seen in 
celluloid scenes in motion pictures changing swiftly, 
he was changed! God, I wish I knew by what al- 
chemy! The tears of the woman or the provimity of 
another, an adoring man? He knelt xt her side, his 
sinews rippling through the tight sleeves and with 
his male strength he embraced ber—in front of us— 
the stranger and the step-daughter. ^nd laying her 
back on the pillows, he, who was so frightened of 
germs, lay his head beside hers and just stroked her 
head, gently and ardently. We were not ven rotie- 
ed when we slunk out, I, hot with embarrasment and 
the step-daughter hot with something very much like 
anger. That had done the trick. 


Lakshmibai bloomed after that, got well enough to 
start her show next week, miracle of -egermina.ion, 
which I, somehow had brought about! That was not 
my only sorrow. In her new blooming she seemed 
distant to me, friendly but remote, But I ould not 
keep away from the circus. She was in my blood, a 
violént^ virus... . Жу... 


The day I noticed the other man was the day 
Appa Rao and Lakshmi did their new act, the one 
with alternate flaming torches and knives that they 








“the loves you too,” 1 burst out with the vehe- 
mence of false comfort. but I know that was not so. 


had been practising. He was much better dressed 
than the others were, than I, in a suit and smelling 
of hair cream. He kept tapping a gold »encil on 
his teeth and had a different speculative look in his 
eyes. When Lakshmibai's act was over, I came back 
to earth and to his wild castaneting cf teeth and 
pencil! His eyes were brighter now, a positive bright- 
ness that means the birth of an idea, I looked fasci- 
nated and repulsed, 


“She is:good, that little one of the knives and tor- 
ches, eh? But very very good’, He seemed to sigh 
with satisfaction, like a belch after a rood meal. “I 
saw you for the last two three days—you of the cir- 
cus?” he continued to: ask. 


“No”, I said, “I am not, And you?” 


"In search of stars for another circus—‘The Re- 
gent' which is bigger, better and brighter. Have you 
son : its shows in Bombay, Madras, Bangalore and 

e i = ч , 


"I can’t say I have", Oh why should І tell the 
bloke that I had never been to any place, never loved 
— but that "Little one of the knives and tor- 
ches?” А i 


“Well, you missed something then. It is-a superb 
circus. But we had bad luck this year. Our star— 
you may have read of her, Dayavathi, ‘ied of 
cholera suddenly and we have to replace her. We have 
to find good stuff that we can train for stardom”, 


A cold finger of fear nudged my mind. I suddenly 
knew that he was here for Lakshmibai. It was a 
certainty. He went on, encouraged by my silence, “I 
talked to the man, some Appa Rao ‘or other, her 


— 


, fame.” 


'plinking, twinkling bulbs! 
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husband. And do you know, the fool does not agree ? 
Says it is impossible to let her gó ? What foolishness, 
what selfishness, I ask you ?” 


“When did you ask him about her” Oh, ten days 
ago. And all these days I have been kicking my heels 
in this foolish show and he does not even let me 
meet her.” “You mean”, my throat was parched with 
anxiety, but I felt I must know, “that she does not 
know you are here at all? She does not know that 
you want her for your show ?” 


The man used a despairing and disgusted gesture 
of turning his lips down, fat, betel-red lips and said, 
“No no! The husband thinks he has a slave or а 
wife, eh ? But I have a plan to catch her somehow. 
No girl after all, can refuse the bait of the bigger 
pay, the bonus, and dash it all, the good billing, the 
The picture of Appa Rao’s demonstration of 
love:came back to hit me between the eyes. That 
was it, the reason. The barricade suddenly put up to 
hide the girl behind it from the enemy! And 
conversely, I felt strangely light. A burden of res- 
ponsibility lifted. No one, my thoughts said, loved 
her more than I. No one. I made.up my mind to speak 
to her. This was an opportunity and my little one 
would have it. Beneath it all was the malice, 4 
forethought that she would then be free from Appa 
Rao's influence. 


The man in the sult kept talking. I do not know 
of what. I was waiting to go behind the tent, to their 
caravan and speak to Lakshmibai. And yes, this 
fellow could come with me! I would show Appa Rao 
that in the modern world no wife is a chattel. 


My scheme worked. The lights that twinkle on 
the Hooghly’s water at dark night were nothing 
compared to Lakshmibai’s eyes when the offer was 
made to her by the man in the suit. I felt a pain 
then. She was not even going to thank me. But 
she did. She was a different self-assured person as 
she said to me, “How can I thank you enough? You 
must come to see me in the big cities. My name in 
On posters, my face!” 
She stopped and took a long breath. Appa Rao had 
come in and was standing with his back to the wall. 





you two have met? thanks to our friend here, 
aroj babud ‘and you are going places, ehè, 


No knife that he ever threw would be as sharp ‘pr 
murderous as the look he threw her now. “You two 
have met? Thanks to our friend here, Saroj Babu ? 
And you are going places, еп?” 


I expected tears. The softness and the melting 
of her face, hateful to me, that. came whenever she 
looked fully at her husband. None came! She stood 
straighter if possible, the pride of her breasts and 
slim curving hips proclaiming her feminity, her voice 
suddenly brittle with determination. “Yes, I shall go 


if they take me.” 


“Take you,—if?” Our suited friend found that 
amusing. 


“So. It 15 all settled?” Appa Rao still stood 
there, only his eyes moving from me to her. “I see,” 
he turned abruptly and left. None of us knew what 
to say after that. 


But the show must go on. Three more days Were. 


left for them to break pegs. One, two, and the third 
day, my world would not come to an end, it would 
begin anew. I too had plans. Plans of conquest 
rather blunted by my poverty, my lack of experience, 
but plans all the same. 


The last day's programme is always crowded. 
Even the folks, the audience, play up and give big 
hands to the stars of the canvas who fade like 
winter's coolth every year. 


Appa Rao and Lakshmibai tripped up, hand 
almost touching hand, satined sequined limbs gleam- 
ing, smiling for the audience, that vast black sea 
beyond the lights. He looked magnificent today, even 
more so, she. Suddenly I found the word I was 
groping for. She looked like a flame! Bright, up- 
thrusting, burning with youth. My eyes caressed her 
face as she took her stand. Why did she look at him 
like that as she stood against the murderous circle 
soon to be framed by those sharp points and flaming 
tongues ? Her head bent back—lips slightly parted 
and flaming like a passion-flower in her pale olive 
face, eyes, pools of invitation and love? Deep, 


shining love that refiected back from the eyes to each 
face-contour, 


the relaxed, poised, beautiful body, 
waiting for а lover's 
kiss of claim? I shut 
my eyes in agony. It 
was uSeless, useless, my 
planning, my waiting, 
my love, my devotion. 
This thraldom was her 
kingdom. She lived for 
him alone. 


And then, in that 
brief second I had closed 
my cyes, 
shriek. А concerted 
shriek or shout as from 
the voice of many 
people together. When 1 
looked again, the throw, 
the throw of the knife 
had grazed too close to 
mark, ihe one to the 
leff side, high-up, near 
where the heart is, The 
knife had gone through 
Lakshmibai's flesh and 
blood was slowly sprea- 
ding in a bright widen- 


ing stain over the sequined sheath v;hich cased her 
body. She slumped forward . . . her long Маск braid 
swung like an animated serpent over her suddenly 
stilled shoulders. .. and fell slowly .... 

The smoke of police investigation cleared salls- 
~ бор: ДЕЛ ue c. (Continued on Page 142) 


I heard а 








How dare you utter them in the 
same breath! Love that is heaven, 
й heavenly and Football that is 
: earth, earthy! Bracketing the two 
together! For Heaven’s sake, raise 
not thy eyebrows. There is nothing 
to feel scandalised. Granted that 





mix, at first the statement causes a 
shock. You may say that the union of two souls is the 
aim and objective of love. You may quote Ben Jon- 
son: “Love is a spiritual coupling of two souls.” You 
may remember Spenser: “Love that two hearts makes 
one.” You may quote other authorities. Altogether 
it is an affair of two. But Football has to do with two 
and two—22. The clash and contest among 22 players 
constitute the thrill and excitement of football. 


Where then is the point of similarity? 
Be not impatient, friend. Seek and you will find. 
Think and you will realise. 


What does Herrick say about Love? “Love is 
а circle that doth restless move. And what, pray, is 
Football? It is, says the Concise Oxford Dictionary, 
“a large round inflated ball.” Does not this. round 
ball move restlessly before your eyes? Then? 


There may be difference in appearance. (How, 
by the way, does Love look? If we are to believe 
Shakespeare, “Love is a smoke raised with the fume 
of sighs.”) But there is a great deal of similarity in 
their nature and character, 


The realisation of the essentia] oneness behind 
the two apparently different things came al on a 
sudden, as if by a flash of inspiration, as it happens 


in the case of all great realisations in life. The veil 
of mystery drops suddenly. The darkness is dispelled 
by a sudden illumination. The hidden truth manifests 
itself, as the inner eye opens. When it does, none can 
say. The sages of old realised the profound truths of 
life while meditating on Divinity. Wordsworth ‘saw 
into the life of things’ when he merged himself into 
contemplation of Nature’s beauty even in the midst 
of the noise and tumult-of the town and reached “a 
serene and blessed mood.” A commonest word would 
send Sri Ramakrishna to a state of Samadhi when 
he came in touch with The Great Unknown. Not by 
reasoning but by intuition the highest truths of life 
are realised. 
Love and football........ 


Their ‘basic oneness I realised one afternoon in 
the month of Shravan when it was raining hard and 
the sky was overcast with clouds. 


Make no mistake. Think not that I had sent 
away my mind through the open window to some 
unknown region beyond the clouds. I was standing in 
the midst of a milling crowd in the green gallery in 
the Calcutta Maidan witnessing a football match, 
thoroughly drenched and violently pushed from all 
sides. 


From drizzle to downpour. It was raining...... 
raining...... raining...... The play was on...... con- 
test keen and excitement high, Deep, dense, dark 
clouds overhead. Down below the grounde virtually 
turned into a lake. 


The players of the two contending sides — 
gling hard for the possession of the balf The head 
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and the feet were seen working violently and unceas- 
ingly. This was true not only in the case of those 
who were playing but also of those who were watch- 
ing. Hard knocks were being given and taken. Every- 
ihing else was damp. Only the spirit was hot, Conti- 
nuous shouts were heard........“Shoot........ kick 
И head........No тоге  dodging please...... 
БОО eus ," followed by a groan of despair "Ach! 
What a miss! Shooting outside from a  pointblank 
range! Pooh!" uae 

Pooh! T 

With that sound suddenly the veil was lifted 
from before my eyes and instantly I saw the oneness 
behind Football and Love, Let me explain, What, 
after all, is Football? Is it not a rubber-made bladder 
inside a leather-cover? The bladder which lies flat 
and shrunken gradually extends in size and assumes 
a perfect rotundity as it is pumped. The tube of the 
bladder is then firmly tied up so that the air pumped 
into it may not escape. Next, the mouth of the outer 
cover is closed by means of a lace or leather string. 
This is Football. . 

And what is Love? “Love is a golden bubble," 
says Chapman. “Itris full of dreams." 


Away with these poetic Jargons. Come to plain 


facts. What, is Love? Inside the outer frame of ther 


human body which is covered with skin (leather) 
there is a heart. Like the rubber-bladder this heart 
expands as the wind of love enters into it? Prior to 
that it remains in a drooping state. "Not yet clear? 
All right! Just a minute........ 


Have you seen two friends—one who has felt 
the magic touch of love and the other who has not? 
Seen the difference? Seen how the former walks, 
talks and behaves? Does he not ‘strut and fret his 
hour upon the stage' and tell a tale ‘full of sound and 
fury? And, why should he not? Has not Tultultold 
him in whisper "I.love-you'"? And , What.about the 
other? Poor fellow! No Tultul has So far sung such 
welcome notes into his ears. Quite naturally his heart 
lies drooping and shrunken, neither expanding nor 
distending. Poets and novelists have appropriately 
spoken of ‘Love’s magic wand’ that creates wonder. 
It is the wind of love that swells the heart and makes 
it rounded just like the football bladder when it has 
been pumped The similarity may be carried farther. 
The tube of the bladder is to be tied tightly lest the 
air should escape. equally. tight should be the fasten- 
ing of the heart lest the wind of love should burst 
forth. This has happened, both in life and in fiction. 
Truly has it been said "Love hath wings." Hence the 
injunction of the wise—“Hold your lover tightly to 
your heart. The moment you loosen the grip you lose 
your sweetheart." 


Love and football.......... 


What happens with a Football? А” struggle 
between two sides for possession, The ball is one. But 
to gain possession of it more than one person fight 
and manoeuvre. Sometimes this is done consistently 
with the laws of the game, but sometimes in an un- 
sportsmanlike fashion. Sometimes things are carried 
to an excess—fighting, kicking and even breaking of 
heads, and then the referee blows his whistle for a 
foul. It is all for the possession of one ball by more 
than one person. 


The same struggle for possession takes place in the 
realm of love. It has been so since the beginning of 
human history. One girl and two boys or one boy and 
two girls—and either a violent or a clever competi- 
tion for pgssession. This is the oft-repeated theme of 
Plays and fictions giving rise to the common saying 
*Love's eternal triangle." 

` One foqtball and many contestants. One heart 
ed many competitors, Andeas there is ‘Foul’ in the 


game of football, so there is ‘Foul’ in the game of 
love. Both open foul and concealed foul—the latter 
impossible for the referee to detect. Have you seen 
Gostha Pal playing? Take your mind back to the 
twenties of the present century. Recall a-Calcutta vs. 
Mohun Bagan match. — — 

*Ah! What's happened to Calcutta's wily left- 
wing, Knight? How is it that he lies flat on the 
ground and rises not? Look, how he-is , writhing in 
agony! Who fouled him? Pal? Impossible! There is 
Pal standing straight. When:did he foul? Wouldn't 
then thegreferee have given is signal’ for a foul? 
You mean the referee couldn't see it?” 

— Yes, it was a clever one—just a sly pressure 
on the shouldér-and the bald-headed Knight rolls on 
the grassy, ground! tc v 
tly in the game of love there is a stab- 
big from the back...:....a manoeuvring from be- 

ind. * Ут E d — 

In football there is such а thing as ay, slight 
stretching forward of one's leg from behind às. the 
opponent is running forward with the ball ~ top 
speed (*Lengi" in popular Bengali). There is such a 
thing also in love. You are going very fast with Dolly 
Roy completely in your grip. Right glad you are— 
happy in-the possession of the girl of your heart, 
sure of your triimph. Suddenly Mr. Datta does the 
trick-front behind and you fall! The ball has passed 
on to your opponent. Dolly Roy is no more yours. You 
have been dispossessed........ victim of a “Lengi”! 


Of course, there is open fight also. The centre- 
forward of the one side and the centre-half of the 
other are seen.in.a hard tussle in the football field. 
In the field of loye Osman challenges Jagat Singha 
to a duel for the possession of Ayesha. Osmans are 
not yet extinct. Only they use Other weapons than 
sword. 

Footbal and Love.......... 

Are you not yet convinced that their nature and 
character are essentially the sanw? Take another 
point. 

In football you must have seen how one»player 
pushes another outside the playing field. So it 
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happens in love too. Let's suppose that you are in 
love. But remember, any moment you may be pushed 
aside by your rival, a stronger and more eligible 
claimant of your sweet-heart's hand. Just a side-push 
^i * football and you are completely out of the 
picture. 


Want another proof? 


The football dances at the feet of an expert 
player. Have you seeh Samad of the old E. В. Rly? 
Easily could he make the ball dance at his feet 
almost like a magician. If your ‘she’ is an expert 
player she may make you dance to her tune when she 
desires. She may, however, place you on her head 
also, as the Bengali idiom goes, and fondle you if you 
are fortunate enough. Remember Mona Dutta, also 
of the old E. B. Rly ? Easily could he go forward with 
the ball dancing on his head. The ball on the head.!. 
And you too. But do not forget that not much time 
is needed to bring down to the feet what was just 
now on the head. This is true of football as well as of 
love. In love's game it is a common sight to see the 
jewel of today rolling in the dust tomorrow as it is 
а, common thing to see the footbal] that was just now 
on the player's head shot into a muddy ditch outside 
the ground. 


There is, however, the other side of the picture, 


Do you remember Roby Ganguli of Mohun Ba- 
gan?—how he stretched forward his chest to stop a 
ball? If you are only a youngster with only a limited 
experience of Caleutta Football you certainly won't 
be able to imagine how one could do that. Ang yet 
it was so. Where is that strength of the chest now? 
In love too there was this stretching forward of the 
chest to save the beloved. Think of the innumerable 
romantic stories of old—how the lover braved all 
dangers to rescue his beloved from the clutches of 
the villain. How many heroines, in their turn, sacri- 
fleed their lives for their heroes? Such examples of 
heroism and sacrifice are rare in these days, Where is 
that old strength, that courage, that spirit? Neither 
in the football field nor in the field of love will you 
find it in these degenerate days. 

You have heard of ball-control in football But 
have you seen it? Have you seen a ball just now 
flying high up in the air coming straight down to the 
feet of à player and almost getting stuck there as if 


there is some kind of a liquid gum ? Once more take 
your mind back to the twenties and recall U. Kumar's 
play at inside-left. How quietly did the ball lie at 
his feet almost like a good boy and then how quietly 
was it passed on to the left-wing by means of a 
clever “through” ! 


In love too there is something Ике ball-control. 


| If your ‘she’ is a clever player she knows well how 


to keep you lying at her feet in complete surrender. 
(Nothing to be ashamed of ! See how Siva lies at the 
feet of Sakti!) Your flying mind (flying from one 
Eve to another) she brings under complete control. 
Your wings are clipped. All your flying is now past 
history and you are now like a tame lamb looking up 
to your mistress for order. In football, ball-co 1; 
in love, full control (or, fool-control?). 


Now, when the ball is in your control what will 


you do with it? Certainly you won't stand still. You ~ 
have to move on. If you are confident of yourself 


you indulge in a bit of pattern-weaving and then 
take a shot, a powerful one, at the goal. A tremen- 
dous roar immediately bursts forth — “Goal........ 
Goal........Goal.” That is the be-all and end-all of 
football—a Goal. And what, pray, is the goal of love- 
making? The flying mind is ultimately tamed and 
conducted to its goal, namely a happy wedding. In 
football the ball is finally caught within the net 
fixed to a frame of three wooden posts. In love too 
the end is inside a net — the net that entangles 
from three corners, the wife, the son and the daugh- 
ter. The ball is within the net. So is the mind 
enmeshed in the family. The flying of the ball has 
ended — and the flying of the mind too. 

Do you remember W. Bennett, the redoubtable 
back of Calcutta F.C.? Can you revive old memories? 
W. Bennett kicking from the Fort end of the C.F.C. 
ground and G. Pal returning the ball from the High 
Court end — the ball travelling from Bennett to Pal 
and again from Pal to Bennett ? 


Haven't you seen this in the game of love — the 


mind travelling from Reena to Leena and again from - 


Leena back to Reena? Love's uncertainty. Whom to 
choose? The mind hovering between two likeables, 
but it is difficult to decide where to rest. In the mean- 
time Reena has started suspeeting. Otherwise why 
should she say, “No more here. Go thou to Leena 
Sen." Bennett sends the ball to Pal. “Try your luck 
with Reena Gupta. Enough with you." Pal kicks it 
back to Bennett. From Leena Sen to Reena Gupta — 
and again from Reena Gupta to Leena Sen. From 
pillar to post...... and again from post to pillar. The 
same spectacle both in football and in love. ы 
If you are still а sceptic, let me draw your atten- 
tion to another point of similarity. — 1 
The ball is in front of the goal-mouth (to.use the 
familiar Maidan expression), 'The centre-forward 
has, with superb skill and by his sole effort taken the 
ball inside the penalty area. Just one shot and the 
much-coveted goal is sure. A deafening cry is heard 
from all sides — a frantic appeal for a kick into the 
goal. The moment the kick is taken the opponents' 
citadel 1s su,» to fall. But the man delays. The ball 
is still there. It is now almost on the goal line and 
yet the goal itself 1s still far off. A most tantalising 
situation! The goal is within reach and yet far away. 
Bulbul is right in the hollow of your palms, Will- 
ingly and smilingly, sitting in a cosy corner of the 
Coffee House, she herself has said to you that she is 
yours. Everything is O.K. The goal is within reach. 
How glad you are! Only an auspicious day has to be 
fixed! You are dreaming of a spring evening........ 
light... 7m music...... cheers...... and then- ex- 
change of garlands before the eyes of your jealous 
friends whom you have defeated in the race for те 
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factorily. They called it an accident that can happen 
any time, wondered about the terrible occupational 
hazards of the circus people and departed with. several 
invitations for next year. Appa Rao was suave and 
icicle-polite, as cutting and cold to me as he sald 
good-bye. His wife would remain in hospital till the 
slight but infected wound healed. In the meantime, 
he would train up another girl for the act. Not his 
daughter, for she was going to get married to an 
outsider and was quitting the circus. “But please look 
after Lakshmi when we are gone. She will follow as 
soon as she can”, he said and I searched for the irony 
in those words and failed. The man was too poised, 
too suave. 

So I went to Lakshmi, alone at last, to comfort 
her and to win her. But I found that the woman 
was dead and only the shell, the physical shell 
remained. Even if she had allowed it and I had held 
her in my arms, nothing would have come alive in 
her, for all that she lived for had died the moment 
the flashing knife had pinned her flesh. If she had 
cried again I could have comforted her, but her tears 
were frozen in that vast anonymity of dead emotion 
and dead desire that was her mind and heart. Only 
once before she left, I got an inkling of the mystery. 
She was speaking to herself into semi-somnambulism 
and she said dully but clearly, oh, so clearly that 


You see, she was expecting the final proof of his 
love, the only proof, the only way she knew. She 
knew that he had killed his first wife in a circus 
"accident?" when he had found out that she had 
planned to leave him. She too had expected to die 
bappily in his arms on their beloved familiar saw- 
dust, among the twinkling lights, with the crowd 
looking on. But he had not loved her enough. He 
had not loved her enough to kil her...... and in 
sparing her life, so useless to her now, he had killed 
her. sanity. 





y E aoa — GO CU OR T 


FOOTBALL AND LOVE - 


Continued from previous page 


hands of sweet Bulbul The two young hearts 'are 
yearning for a union. The hands have been stretch- 
ed from both sides. The union is imminent, The goal 
of love, a happy wedding, is within sight. The oppo- 
nent’s goal is at the centre-forward’s mercy. “Kick 
XM Kick......Kick" goes the cry from all sides. 
At last the kick is taken. 


But Purna Das! $ 


There stands Purna Das in the last line of 
defence. Purna Das, the great goal-keeper of Aryan 
Club of those days! His is a name to conjure with ! 
Even a few years ago Purna Das's name was taken 
to avert a sure goal. With Purna Das standing. bet- 
ween the sticks a goal is an impossibility. Just one 
punch and the ball is sent at least a hundred yards 
away ! 


With Vir Vikram Singh, Bulbul' father standing 
in the last line of defence there is no chance of scor- 
ing. He 1з a hard nut to crack. With all the skilful 
manoeuvrings of a modern lover you have made your 
way to Bulbul's heart and won it. But there stands 
her unreasonable father. He won't allow you to enter 
within. Purna Das sends away the ball. The goal 15 
not achieved. Everything is upset. Both in football 
and in love there’s many a slip betwixt the cup and 
the lips! Purna Das is not dead. 


The path to the opponent’s goal is not an easy 
one. One has to fight every inch of the ground to 
make a headway. The path of love is not scattered 
with roses. There are thorns at every step. Football 
and Love ! 


And fimally........... 
Madness accompanies both. 


Who does not know of football-madness in these 
days of fans or fanatics? — the queueing up from the 
previous midnight, the braving of wind and weather 
and all sorts of physical discomfort just to get one 
ticket for a Charity Match, the readiness to pay any 
amount for a fifty-minute’s thrill the risking of 
one’s life rising to tree-tops or electric poles and other 
perilous heights and so on? 


And who does not know the madness of love? 
Certainly you have not forgotten how the good old 
Shakespeare has bracketed the lover and the luna- 
tic. And certainly you will remember Rosalind in “As 
You Like It” saying very rightly — “Love is a mad- 
ness and deserves as well a dark house and a whip 
as mad men do.” 


FOOTBALL AND LOVE; LOVE AND FOOTBALL! 


- EARLY CALCUTTA ENTERTAINMENTS 


By MUKUL GUPTA 


T is amusing, indeed, to stretch 
back one's look Over the span of 
he last one hundred and seventy- 
five years to have a glimpse of the 
ntertainments that lent a lively 
ining to the daily life of the 
iadies and the gentlemen of the 
Settlement in the unkind climate 
and unfriendly environs of early 
Саша. Ly uau large, the entertainments offered by 
the professional impresarios were much costlier than 
now and their variety also was, by no reckoning, 
profuse. But, yet, the amusements were eagerly look- 
ed for, and generously indulged in, by the gentry of 
the Settlement, Britons and Indians alike. 





. One of the earliest recreations was the  week- 
end sojourn to Garden Reach, the southern suburb 
of present-day Calcutta. It did not then wear the 
congested look that it does today. At daybreak the 
‘week-enders’ used to ‘mount upon the chopper of the 
boat, at five came in sight of Garden Reach, where 
they were greatly pleased by a rich and magnificent 
view of a number of splendiq houses, the residences 
of gentlemen of the highest rank in the Company’s 
services, The verdure throughout on every side was 
beautiful beyond imagination and the whole of the 
landscape, according to contemporary chronicles, was 
more luxuriant than one had any expectation of 
seeing in the burning climate of Bengal. 


OYSTERS, HOOKAHS AND FANCY BALLS 


Public entertainments seemed to have com- 
menced in the cold weather of 1784 when the Har- 
monic, the most famous tavern of the day, issued 
advertisements for ‘assemblies’ to be held once a week 
in the Harmonic House. One of the keenest rivals of 
the Harmonic was the London Tavern, which refused 
to be overtaken by the Harmonic and announced 
similar assemblies also in its ‘large and commodious 
Assembly Room, 96 feet long and 36 feet wide. The 
London Tavern promised supply of oysters in refresh- 
ments and put no ban on the admission of hookahs 
upstairs as the Harmonic did. The tariff was a gold 
mohur a head, exclusive of the dessert and wines. A 
dish of coffee used to cost a rupee (half a crown) 


which, however, ‘franked the customer to the peru- 
sal. of the English newspapers, which are regularly 
arranged on a file, as in London.’ 


Fancy dress balls were very popular as forms of 
entertainment. Apart from the dancings arranged by 
the Harmonic and the London Tavern, private per- 
sons also organised balls and tickets were usually 
priced at one gold mohur each. But the most enter- 
taining of all the dancing parties was the one thrown 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe in honour of the Governor- 
General and the Countess of Amherst. The company, 
says a contemporary chronicler, amounted to about 
400 persons, comprising all the rank, beauty and 


fashion of Calcutta. “In the course of the evening. a 
group of visitors appeared in the costume of the 
principal characters in Shakespear’s plays, led on by 
Prospero and the rear brought up by Dogberry. On 
reaching the gorgeous pavilion, where the Governor- 
General and his party were seated, Prospero deliver- 
ed an appropriate address, Falstaff led out a fashion- 
able beauty while the Ghost of Hamlet was observed 
holding converse with Titania until scared a little by 
the sudden appearance of Bottom, who just brayed 
his approbation on the scene and then vanished. 
Shylock also, for a moment, forgot his bond and spoxe 
to some lady whom he recognised.” 


SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS AND THEATRES 


Subscription dances used to be frequently held. The 
first of them was probably arranged in 1792 at the 
Calcutta Theatre. Although it was open to all who 
subscribed, the sponsors framed a set of rules which 
were somewhat discriminating but no exception was 
taken by the subscribers. The rules laid down that 
ladies should be taken out to.dance minutes accord- 
ing to the rank of their husbands in the King's or 
Hon'ble Company's service, But ladies whose husbands 
were not in the King’s or Company’s service, should 
be taken out to dance minutes in the order they came 
into the room and this regulation would apply to 
unmarried ladies. In order to observe these rules, the 
ladies should obtain tickets indicating the order of 
precedence. 

Subscription concerts were among other forms of 
entertainment which delighted the connoisseurs, Mr. 
Oehume was опе of the most popular impresarios. 
He had seven ladies in his party. Each lady used to 
have a list of the subscribers, But often the subs- 
cribers changed from one list-holder to another, 
causing confusion. To prevent the recurrence of such 
confusion, Mr. Oehume issued a public advertisement 
which read: “Seven ladies, scholars of Mr. Oshume, 
have each a separate list; and upon one or the other 
of those lists the name.of every subseriber is entered. 
The subscription is 90 sicca rupees; and the ladies Of 
the families of subscribers are invited by tickets, with 
their names upon them; but neither these nor subs- 
cribers' tickets are transferable. Any lady may, by 
entering her name in one of the lists, become a subs- 
criber for any number of visiting tickets, at 100 sicca 
rupees each; and such visiting tickets, having the 
subscribing lady’s name on them, become transfer- 
able either to a lady or a gentleman." 

Like subscription concerts, there were subscrip 
tion theatres also. For six performances in aeseason, 
a subscriber could buy a season ticket for 120 sicca 
rupees for himself and every lady for his family. 
Single tickets used to be priced Rs, 64 each. Some- 
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times, tickets were available for specific performances 
but the prices of tickets were somewhat high—Rs. 16 
for Pit and Box, Rs. 12 for Upper Boxes and Rs. 8 for 
Gallery. But the play that created a sensation in 
Calcutta in 1795 was titled The Disguise. "By permis- 
sion of the Governor-General”, came out an 
announcement, “Mr. Lebedeff’s New Theatre in the 
Doomtulla, decorated in the Bengalee style, will be 
opened very shortly, with a play called The Disguise, 
the characters to be supported by performances of 
both the sexes, To commence with vocal and instru- 
mental music called the Indian Serenade. To those 
musical instruments, which are held in esteem by the 
Bengalees, will be added European. The words of the 
much admired Poet Sree Bharut Chundro Roy are set 
to music. Between the acts some amusing curiosities 
will be introduced.” How popular were the theatres 
can easily be surmised from the number of theatrical 
houses that cropped up in those days in Calcutta and 
the neighbouring areas. 


BALLOONS, FIREWORKS AND RACES 


An event that had taken Calcutta completely in 
its sweep in July, 1785,-was the ascent of-a. balloon 
from the Esplanade. The Calcutta’ Gazette. came out 
with an editorial on the event, complimenting Mr. 
Wintle, the young gentleman who constructed the 
balloon, measuring six feet in diameter. It was filled 
with rarefied air and let off between the hours of 9 
and 10 on July 30. Five decades later another surprise 
was sprung upon the people of the Settlement when 
Mon. Robertson, a French aeronaut, exhibited the 
“novel tamasha of a human being wafted out of 
sight into ethereal space in his fairy car.” Robertson 
made his ‘ascent in a balloon from Garden Reach but 
had to return after he had climbed hardly one mile, 
The movement of Robertson made a vernacular daily 
devote a lengthy editoria] conjecturing the reasons 
that persuaded him not to go higher. Was it that 
Robertson was not happy with the sale of tickets and, 
therefore ascended only as high as the sale-proceeds 
would justify? Or, was it that there were certain 
scientific obstacles in his way? However, the people of 
Calcutta were really sorry when they learnt of the 
death of Robertson in May. 1838. His instruments cost 
him Rs. 2,400 to construct but the auction, after his 
death, fetched only Rs. 50. 


|! Fireworks exhibitions used to be ceremoniously 
held. Citizens of Calcutta, ladies and gentlemen, 
young and old, awaited the event with excitement 
and interest. Mr. Gairard was one of the star exhibi- 
iors and the name of his unit was Vauxhall and Fire- 
works, located in the Dhurrumtolla area. He used to 
name his locale as ‘The Garden of Pleasure’. “The 
fireworks”, announced Mr. Gairard in an advertise- 
ment, “will commence at eight o’clock precisely, and 
he has fixed up several large boxes for the reception 
of families; who may Wish, to be accommodated by 
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themselves at 60 sicca rupees each, refreshments in- 
cluded." 

But the entertainment of all entertainments was 
racing, though it was generally the ponies that used 
to run. The races were run b the morning after the 
fog had disappeared so as to avoid exposure to the 
cruel heat/of the midday sun.-It was in 1818 that the 
timings were changed to evening hours. The stewards 
then offered attractions other than merely the runs. 
In a notice of January 2, 1794, the stewards presented 
their compliments to subscribers to the races and 
took the opportunity to inform them that the races 
would be followed by a ball and supper. After the 
close of race each day, & publie breakfast was given 
in the tents and “after breakfast, the company ad- 
journed to an adjoining tent of very capacious dimen- 
sions, handsomely fitted up, and boarded for the pur- 
pose of dancing." 


NAUTCHES AND NICKEE 


The Indian counterpart of balls was Nautches. 
During the Pujahs, parties were thrown by the 
wealthy Indians in which both  Englishmen and 
Bengalees participated. Baboo Rooplal Mullick an- 
nounced in the Calcutta Gazette on November 17, 
1825, that in his mansions there would be a splendid 
Festival including English Band, Nautches etc in a 
style superior to every thing of the kind before given 
in the Settlement. Baboo Pran Kissen Halder of 
Chinsurah through a publie notice, informed the 
Ladies and Gentlemen and the Public in general in 
the Settlement that a Grand Nautch had commenced 
in his house on the occasion of Doorga Pooja and 
assured that "every attentlon and respect will be paid 
to the Ladies and the Gentlemen who. will favour him 
with their company and he will be happy to furnish 
them with tiffin, dinner, wines during their stay 
there." In October, 1829, Raja Nabakissen Deb gave a 
Nautch and amongst the guests were Governor- 
General Lord Bentinck, the Commander-in-Chief 
Lord Combermere and many other Europeans. Raja 
Sookmoy Roy stole a march over everyone by arrang- - 
ing in his house “two large swing punkhas which were 
constantly kept in motion to keep the room cool" 
Most in demand in all these dancing performances 
was a young damsel named Nickee who was “without 
a rival in melody and grace". Fanny Parkes, who 
witnessed her performance in a party thrown by 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy in May 1823, has left an 
interesting record about Nickee in her charming book 


Wanderings of a Pilgrim: 
“The other evening we went to a party given by 


Ram Mohun Roy, a rich Bengalee Baboo; the grounds, 
which are extensive. were well illuminated, and ex- 


cellent fireworks displayed. 
“In various rooms of the house nach girls were 


dancing and singing. The style of singing was curious; 
at times the tunes proceeded finely from their noses ; 
some of the airs were very pretty; one of the women 
was Nickee, the Catalani of the East.” 


OSTAD ALLAUDDIN 


AT 
PONDICHERRY 


By BIRENDRA KISHORE ROY CHOUDHURY ' 


HE celebrations of the 15th 
August, 1949, took a unique turn 
in Calcutta when the leaders of 
Bengal and the eminent citizens 
of the city, decided to make the 
celebration, an .ceas!on for pay- 
ing homages to Sri Aurobindo as 
he reached the (8th. year of his 
life on the same date. The mys- 
tics and the occultists find in the identitv of the date 
of Sri Aurobindo's birth and the freedom of india, a 
special purpose of the Divine Destiny. Although a 
member of the “Sri Aurobindo Abirvab Mahotsav 
Committee" which included illustrious personalities of 
the country, І. was impelled by an inner urge tc spend 
my time at Pondicherry during the ceiebrations of 
the 15th August with a special musica: programme 
to felicitate Sri Aurobindo, our Divine Master, 





I always entertained an idea of inviting our ilus- 
trious musician, Saint Ostad Allauddin Khan, a jewel 
of Bengal, to Pondicherry to present and introduce 
him to the Mother and Sri Aurobindo, Previously, I 
had been lucky enough to arrange his invitation to 
Santiniketan for the entertainment of Gurudev 
Rabindranath and for the inauguration of the ins- 
trumental musical section of the Sangit Bhawan, 
Viswa-Bharati. 


Already having had intimacy with Rabindranath, 
Ostad Allauddin also cherished an inmost desire to 
see Sri Aurobindo, the Mahayogi of our times. As а 
Gurubhai of Ostad Allauddin I "new his inmost 
thoughts and was sure that he would readily accept 
an invitation to go to Pondicherry to have a Darsan 
of Sri Aurobindo. 


THE JOURNEY AND RECEPTION 


Accordingly, I had sent a wire to him to meet me 
at Madras on way to Pondicherry. I met the Ostad 
at Madras in the Guest Room of the Hindusthan 
Insurance quarters. I was very happy to find him 
there; but he told me that he had high temperature 
when he left Maihar and took the plane at Nagpur 
station. He also said that the members of his family 
entreated him not to take up this journey. But he 





could not-refuse the invitation of his ‘Bhaisaheb’, thc 
pet name by which he always calls me, He was quite 
hale and hearty as he reached Madras and accom- 
panied me to see the quarters of Sri Uday Shankar 
where he was training up а band of young: boys: and 
girls in dance and music. 


Uday Shankar warmly received Allauddin whom 
he calls “Baba” and the Ostad also was very happy 
to find a very well-equipped “Uday Shankar Centre 
of Dance” in Madras. That very night we started for 
Pondicherry to reach there early next morning. . 


We were received at the station by the ever 
enthusiastic Yogananda who was in charge of recep- 
tion and many students of music were eagerly walt- 
ing for the arrival of the Ostad. Then we were taken 
to the balcony for Darshan of Sri Ma. As she appear- 
ed in the balcony, the Ostad greeted her with namas- 
kar and said that he was an ill-educated man from 
East Benga! (Bangal) and did not know how to be- 
have in the company of wise and cultured people and 
the Yogis. He also said that when ^e 6rst obtained 
the permission to pay homage to the late great sage. 
Sangit Nayak, Wazir Khan, the Guru of late Nawab 
of Rampur, he had the same feeling of awe and 
wonder as the Sangit Guru was in the company of 
wise and cultured people. However, we assured him 
that he need not feel funky as we were al his | 
friends around him. 


IN THE ASHRAM MEDITATION HALL 


Later in the morning, we assembled in the 
Meditation Hall with flower offerings io Sri Ma. Alla- 
uddin accompanied us to pay a homage to her with 
flowers and received her flower-blessings. I had 
the privilege of introducing Allauddin to Ше 
Mother as a disciple of the Gharana of Tansen which 
represented spiritual culture of music in North India. 
We were comfortably lodged in a hired flat in the 
Pondicherry town but got our meals in the Ashram. 
As the Ostad is usually accustomed to, vegetable 
meals he relished the Ashram food quite vell. But we 
had to arrange special milk preparations for him as . 
he is fond of nurturing a dozen of cows in his Maihar , 
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Ashram and thus is accustomed to taking milk pro- 
ducts in plenty. He was surprised to find me taking 
the simple vegetarian food of the Ashram, He said 
that in the Darga of the Peer of Bairille, the inmates 
take simple vegetarian food but the guests are sup- 
Plied with very rich and spicy dishes of meat, Birianis 
and sweet zardas. I said that Sri Aurobindo 
encourages spiritual socialism and there cannot · 
апу —— of food for people of different tastes 
and habits. - { 


GOING THROUCH- A HURRIED PROGRAMME 


As our old dear Allauddin could spare only a few 
days in the Ashram, the students and the young 
enthusiasts of music hurriedly chalked out his prog- 
rammes during his stay there including Darshan and 
instrumental music recitals for Sri Aurobindo. In the 
afternoon, we went to the playground where the 
Mother was playing Tennis. The Ostad reád- out 
Namaj in front of the Mother at the punctual time 
of the day for the Namaj prayers. Afterwards he 
attended the gymnastics and the march in which a 
retired official of his homeland was taking part to- 
gether with his son and grandson. This gentleman 
after the usual greetings told the Ostad that the 
fountains of life in the Ashram have kept him 
young in spite of his growing years and it was really 
& sight to find the three generations taking part in 
the same physical exercises and march together at 
ihe same time. 


After our night méal, we had rehearsals for our" 
duet music in the Ashram, Allauddin’s Sarod recitals 


were to be accompanied by my Sur Rabab during the 
Raga Alap. But he was to play solo in the execution 
of Gats with Tal as there is no scope for Gats in the 
Sur Барар. Allauddin slept only for a few hours as he 
is accustomed to, but had his instrument by his bed 
side. Whenever his sleep got disturbed he used to play 
some notes on his instrument while lying on the bed. 


The next morning I introduced him to the cele- 
brities of the Ashram, including Sri Nalini Kanto 
Gupta, Secretary of the Ashram, Sri Anil Baran Roy 
and Sri Dilip Kumar Roy. The latter was an old 
friend of the Ostad, 


lt is not out of place to remember that Sri Dilip 
Kumar Roy once invited the late famous Ostad Abdul 
Karim Khan to Pondicherry, but unfortunately Араш 
Karim died of heart failure while on the way from 
Madras to Pondicherry. I was teeling much gratified 
to be able to bring Ostad Allauddin hale and hearty 
5 p Ashram for his musical offerings to Sri Auro- 

indo. 


It was to the credit of Sri Nalini Kanto Gupta 
not only to arrange a comfortable lodging for us 
there, but also to arrange our musical programmes 
for the entertainment of the students and inmates of 
the Ashram as well as for fixing special musical pro- 
grammes to be performed within the hearing distance 
of Sri Aurobindo from his own private | chamber 
which was inaccessible to us all. We were also inform- 
ed that at the time of our special musical offerings, 
the Mother also would be present in the Chamber of 
Sri Aurobindo to listen to our instrumental music. 
The date and time for this offering was scheduled 
T the fifteenth of August, ihat is the Darshan 

ay. 


THE OSTAD'S TEN-FOLD CHARM 


During the August celebrations of 1949, a new 
spur of enthusiasm could be cbserved :n and around 
the Ashram as all the inmates there were eagerly 
waiting for the news of the Calcutta Celebrations 
which manifested unique outburst of emotions among 
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the leading people of Bengal for Sri Aurobindo.-We 
got the news through the radio messages and tele- 
grams. The Calcutta Celebrations were attended by 
Dr. Katju, the then Governor of West Bengal, Dr. 
H. K. Mahatab, the then Chief Minister uf Orissa, 
late Finance Minister, Nalini Ranjan Sarkar and late 
Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee and also Sri М. C. 
Chatterjee, the then Chief Justice of the Federal 
Court. In fact -the Calcutta Celebrations © of Sri 
Aurobindo birthday, 1949, should be regarded as an 
incident without parallel in the annals of Bengal. It 
showed that there was a universal admiration and 
love for the great personality who was not only a 
pioneer of the freedom movement of India but also a 
great creative poet—philosopher and a Rishi repre- 
senting the Vedic seers in our modern scientific age. 


On such an occasion Allauddin’s instrumental 
Music added tenfold charm to the atmosphere of the 
Ashram. Sri Anil Baran Roy held a special reception 
in his large hall for Allauddin. He said that £ llauddin 
represented a synthetic Indian religion and culture 
harmonising the essential truths of Islam and Hindu- 
ism. Mia Tansen was an embodiment of ^ perfect 
unity of religions as he represented the essential 
truths of Islam, Sufism, the Vaisnab cult and the 
Vedanta, Allauddin has followed the footsteps o^ the 
late great master. After the introduction Ж Ostad 
Allauddin as a spiritual musician to the Ashram 
people, the Ostad with all his humility replied that 
he did not know philosophy but his . -:stors while 
following the precepts of the Koran, were also devoted 
to the mother Kali. They used to perform Kali Puja 
while observing their daily prayers of Namaj. Perso- 
nally, Allauddin got initiations in spiritual Sedhana 
from the Peer Saheb of Bairille as well as from the 
late Sangit Nayak, Wazir Khan, both of whom had 
faith in the Sufi doctrine as well as іл the Hindu 
shastras. He also said that from his ently youth he 
was а bhakta of Sri Ram Krishna Paramahangsa Dev 
and worshipper of the Divine Mother. At Maihar ne 
regularly worshipped the image of Saradeswari Devi 
of Maihar Raj althrough he was a strict adherent to 
Ката and Хата]. 


OSTAD BEFORE THE MASTER & MOTHER 


Prior to the date of the Darshan that is the 15th 
of August, we had been at the Ashram for a couple 
of days during which period we were passing our 
time quietly with some private musical demonstra- 
tions in the room of Sj. Anil Baran and other friends. 
The Darshan Day was observed in a veaceful and 
joyous atmosphere. During the Darshan, the Mother 
and Sri Aurobindo could be seen together a: the 
master used to take seat in his sofa with the Mother 
on his right side. The visitors used to approach him 
on the other side of the doorway at the end of the 
adjacent hall, They used to have a look on him and 
the Mother and pay their respects to them with floral 
or other offerings. The entire function covering a few 
hours was to be observed in complete silence. 


I introduced Ostad Allauddin to Sri Aurobindo 
with silent gestures. The Ostad saluted the Master 
who was full of smiles. The Mother already knew and 
blessed Allauddin and there was no wuestion of алу 
fresh introduction to her; As we returned te our 
residence I was curious about the impressions of the 
Ostad regarding Darshan. Ostad Allauddin said that 
he was of course profoundly impressed зі the sight 
of Sri Aurobindo who looked ііке the “Lord Shiva" 
doing austerities in the mountain of Kailas. The 
Ostad of course had entertained the feeling of child- 
like devotion for the Mother as пе was from his early 
youth a devotee of the Divine Mother. He saw the 
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N the evening Abu-bakar Mian, а 
tailor of  Hathibagan, Calcutta, 
and Ramzani Bibi, his wife, were 
watching the Id crescent in the 
western sky when Ramzani's eyes 
fell on a strange object. “Hello, 
Mian”, she queried of her husband, 
"what may be that little thing 
looking like a tiny bill-hook and shining in the mid 
sky?” Abu-bakar looked for a long while and at last 
gave the verdict, “It’s not a bill-hook, woman; itis a 
slipper. You can see its shape, like that of a Taltola 
slipper. Maybe it’s an air baloon the Babus of the 
Mallick house have sent up.” 





But Abu-bakar was not right, for the next even- 
ine too and every evening thereafter the object could 
be seen shining there in the sky. It was indeed a curi- 
ous object that did not float about as an air-balloon 
would. nor remained motionless in the heavens, but 
rose and set like the other heavenly bodies. Tarak 
Senyal, the rising astrology-king, when asked about 
it said, “By all probabilities it is Dragon's Head, the 
malefie portert of a great calamity.” “That numskull 
of a fellow”, ruled the reigning astrology-king Shasa- 
dhar Acharya, “does not know chalk from cheese. If 
it is Dragon’s Head, why, of course it should look like 
a head. No, it’s Dragon’s tail, looking like a tail. It 
portends a very terrible visitation. It behoves you 
all ‘to make offerings for the propitiation of. the 
planets and to hold a twentyfour-hour Sankirtan.” 


Panic spread all round. Opinions were aired 
through newspapers. Somebody suggested, perhaps it 
was a flying saucer battered into the shape of a slip- 
рег by a collision. Another speculator wrote, “This 
must be a comet with its tail cut off; it will grow 
another, of course, when it comes a little nearer to 


the Sun. The world may well get smashed by the fear- 
ful lashings of that tail.” À 


Kunjabihari Talapatra, the veteran Head-pundit, 
wrote: “Who is the great man whose, terrible shoe 
nightly goes on its heavenly round? It seems it belongs 
to the great Vidyasagar. The vagaries of the Secon- 
dary Education Board have at last exhausted the 
fund of patience of that spirited soul now in heaven 
and in his anger he has thrown one of his famous 
pair of slippers down the firmament. It will not be 
long before it falls on the Board’s head.” 


Contradiction came from Birupaksha Mandal, one 
of the Oppositionist spokesmen, who Wrote, “The 
length of the pointed tips of Vidyasagar's slippers was 
not so much as that. NO, it is not his slipper Й is that 
of the master mind Dr. Mahendrala] Sarkar, how.in 
heaven. Incensed by all the scandals of the Medical 
Colleges and the hospitals and having no other nt ssile 
handy, he has let go one of his slipers. Powers, that 
be, beware.” È k 


Hemanta Chattaraj, the devotee poet, Wrote, “This 
heavenly slipper does not belong to any man, it is the 
embodiment of divine wrath, Multiplication of the 
vices of embezzlement, bribery, adulteration of food, 
lying, corruption, sham, etc., inefficiency of the State 
Government, excessive luxury of the rich, “cinemania’ 
of our younger generation, all these have roused the 
Divine Dancer, the Lord of Destruction, Who has put 
forward his right foot to begin His terrible Dance of 
Dissolution and in doing so has let His tremendous 
slipper slip and fall down the sky. The end of the 
world is near, Unless the rich and the poor, the high 
and the low, all the men and women of the land from 
the child to the very old return to the path Of virtue, 
this divine wrath will extrminate us all.” 

But all this was merely so much ignorant atta lis 
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and made no impression, therefore, on the educated 
section of the public. “What do the experts say?” they 
asked. Shri Bishwambhar Chakravarti, the proprietor 
of the Bishwambhar Cotton Mills, the Bishwambhar 
Bank, the Bishwambhar Patrika, etc. was an omnis- 
clent man who never said ‘I don't know’ to any ques- 
tion. * ed about the heavenly slipper he only 
nodded his head gere moving it up and down and 
to the right and left. The question was put to a few 
professors who sald that though it was still too early 
to say anything with any degree of exactitude, this 
much was certaln that it was not a star, for its line 
of motion was not exactly parallel to the celestial 
equator. This visiting body had its own peculiar line 


of motion in the manner of a planet, It might be a 
tailless comet. Well, there was room for apprehension, - 
though. Small though it might appear to the unaided 


eye, it must actually be very big indeed. Let us look i 
out for the reports from our Kodaikanal observatory . f 


and from Greenwich, Mount Palemar, etc. 


Reports came swiftly enough, the same news was 
sent out from all the famous observatories of the 
world. Shorn of scientific jargon it was something 
like this: “The planet nearest to the sun is Mercury, 
then there is Venus after which is our Earth, then 
Mars, then—after a great gap—is Jupiter. Farther 
away still are Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and Pluto. In 
the gap between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter is a 
great swarm of asteroids or small planetary chips 
going round the sun. One of them has suddenly gone 
astray from its own orbit and blundered into 
earth's neighbourhood. This particular asteroid is not 
round in shape. The Indian astronomers have called 
it the Heavenly Slipper. For the time being we too 
adopt it. This Heavenly Slipper has some light of its 
own.and shines all the more by the light of the sun. 
Its present distance from the earth is 173 million 
miles and it goes round the sun once in two years. In 
both volume and. weight it is about double of the 


moon. The existence of so big an asteroid was not 





го dally not, shed all false shame and fear 
| ° and frankly confess your sins 


^ 


known before. Probably it emerged out of the collision 
and coalition of several asteroids. Its heat and light 
are also the result of that collision, Due to the proxi- 
mity of this big asteroid the orbits of Mars and the 
moon have become somewhat distorted, the timings 
of our tides have also changed a bit. Its present dis- 
tance from the Earth is yet not such as to cause much 


alarm, but it is suspected that this heavenly slipper 


is steadily coming nearer. If it comes too near, the 
consequences may be too dreadful to imagine." 


This startling announcement caused panic in 
many. A few fat rich men died from heart attack. Many 
began to suffer from stomach trouble, palpitation of 


heart and asthmatic attack. The Swami Maharajes 


"who are the religious heads of Hinduism, the Maho- 
medan Mullas and Maulanas and the Christian pad- 
res, all began to preach, each according to his reli- 


gious lore. The writers. eschewed writing novels, 


poetry and belles-lettres.and started writing about 
life after death. But the bulk of the general public did 
not seem to be worried by the Heavenly Slipper which 
on the contrary became the new sensation for the 
street-corner gatherings- of  gossip-mongers. No 
appreciable flunctuation was noticed in the share 
market, nor did the erowds at the cinema houses show 
any signs of dwindling. 
* у * * * 


In a few days, however, the astronomical reports 


became horrifying enough to curdle one’s blood to 


read them. They said that the Heavenly Slipper, that 
evil planet, was steadily approaching the earth and 
each was tugging at the other according to the law 
of gravitation. The earth with the moon and the 
Heavenly Slipper seemed to be in an unholy compact 
to become all rolled into one. “Calculations show”. 
continued the reports, “that in five months the moon 
and the heavenly stranger will collide and then both 
of them together will crash down on to the earth, The 
effect of a million hydrogen bombs will be as nothing 
in comparison with the result of that- cataclysm. 
Some little time before the final crash the atmosphere 
will become extinct and the sea will leap upward. All 
life will die of suffocation”. “We have nothing else 
to do", the reports declared finally, “than to await 
our annihilation”. 


The different Christian Churches gave a joint 
statement saying that of course we had something to 
do. “The ancients”, exhorted the statement, “had an 
adage: ‘If cold air reach you through a hole, go make 
your wil and mend your soul’. But this Heavenly 
Slipper is not cold air that comes through a hole, it 
1s God's Retribution of universal] death for all the 
sins of mankind. Making our wills will be to no pur- 
pose, but surely it behoves us to mend our soul before 
we die. Therefore confess ye frankly all your sins, 
pray unceasingly for God's Mercy, forgive your ene- 
mies, alleviate other people's woes as best as you can 
during the few days that now remain to you." 


The Jewish, Mahomedan and Buddhist religious 
leaders aiso preached in the same strain. 1008-Shri 
Byomshankar Maharaj, a descendant of the only 
nephew of the origina] Shankaracharya, brought out 
a Hindi pamphlet and distributed five million copies. 
It said, “Hark ye, my children, cast away the fear of 
death. I am over ninety and most of you are younger 
than I, but that does not make any difference; for the 
worldiy sufferings are the same for the young and for 
the old. That our souls will soon be released from the 
prisons of our bodies and be merged into the Supreme 
Soul is a matter of supreme joy, what is there to be 
afraid of about it? One cannot, however,afford to die 


-im a state of uncleanliness for that will lead us down 


to hell. Probably you all know that immediately be- 


1 





many men of light and leading joined the 
Procession and beating their breasts made 
public declaration of their misdoings . 


LED 


fore a major surgical operation the patient is made 
to fast and his bowels cleàred by means of purgative 
and enema. When the stomach and the bowels are 
empty and the bladder too is empty, only then does 
the doctor apply his lancet to the patient's body. The 
reason for taking so much care for cieanliness is to 
avoid the possibility of the wound turning septic. Now 
pause to think for a moment how much more serious 
a matter than the removal of an appendix or a pros- 
tate or being operated upon for hernia, is giving up 
of life itself. The slightest thought of sin, of vice, of 
transgression at the hour of death", warned the 
worthy Maharaj, “is sure to produce sepsis of the sou! 
There is not the least doubt that if you die withe 


first getting yourselves cleansed of all vour 
sins you will head straight for hell. So 
dally not, shed all false shame and tear and 
frankly confess your sins. Thus wili all of 
you become clean again. It will aot do tc 
whisper your confessions in secret, they 
have to be declared at the top of your voice: 
in public published in print—just as I an 
doing. Schedules A and B at the end of thi: 
pamphlet give a comprehensive ist of all 
my misdeeds: how many bugs I have kiiled, 
how:many times I have eaten fowl cn the 
sly, how many lies I have told, how many 
reverential women disciplines I have looked 
upon with sinful eyes—all have been men- 
tioned in detail. You too should all start 
cleansing your souls without further delay.’ 


In England, through the efforts of the 
Oxford Group, men and women threnged tc 
make confession of their misdeeds. In the 







and the instructions of Byomshankarji dia not 
at first produce much result. But ihe latest re- 
port that came from the Palmar observatory was 
too awful for anybody to keep quiet over the matter; 
"The Heavenly Slipper has moved nearer still”, it 
said, “as a result the force of earth’s gravity . has 
diminished and everyone of us has become lighter in 
weight. Time that everybody prepared for the day of 
doom is almost on us.” . g tt | 


At the foot of the Ochterloney Monument.in the 
Caleutta Maidan and in the many parks of the great 
city throngs of men and women shouted out their 
confessions of sins. A: mammoth procession starting 
at Burrabazar went round the city via Netaji Subhas 
Road to the accompaniment of band music. Many men 
of light and leading joined the procession and beat- 
ing their breasts made public declaration of + their 
misdoings in dolorous tones, but they could not be 
distinetly.heard in the blare of the band. 


The B.B.C. incessantly sang 'Nearer, my God, to 
Thee." Radio Delhi bellowed ‘Raghupati Raghaba’ and 
Radio Lucknow and Patna boomed “Ram nam sach 
hai' alj night and day. Radio Calcutta swelled with 
‘Samukhe shanti parabar. Radio»Moscow was silent; 
for the Communists are not on good terms with God, 
At last at the earnest request of the Russian Ambassa- 
dor our Rashtrapati arranged for offering of Pinda 
at Gaya in advance for the salvation of the souls of ' 
the Communist subjects of the Indian Union. 


The powers that be in the Big Four, ie. the 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Britain and France brought out a 
White Book enlisting all the black deeds they nad . 
perpetrated during the past fifty years and jointly 
declared: 

All men as brothers be 

And there is none but harmony. 
The Pakistani authorities said, 

That is spoken rightly; 

Hindi Paki as brothers be, 

But first Kashmir must have we. 

In this world-wide convulsion there Was One—a 
woman—who kept her teet. She was Bhubaneshwari 
Debi of Hatkhola, Calcutta, Though above eighty she 
was quite fit anid strong and had lately been оп a 
pilgrimage to Kedar Badri for the second time, Owner 
of a large property she had no husband ог children 


( Continued on newt. page ) 


the end is still с 
long way off; 
don’t start whim- 
pering right now, 
what is god there 
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OSTAD ALLAUDDIN AT PONDICHERRY 


(Continued from Page 146) 


manifestation of ‘the same Divine Mother in Sarada 
Devi and in the Mother at Pondicherry. 


. On the third day after tre Dufshai special 
arrangements were made for Allaudüin's sarod reci- 
tals with my Sur Rabab as an aecompahying instru- 


ment in a hall just in front of Sri Aurobindo’s - 


chamber, Although we could not see am, he could 
listen to-our music clearly through the windows of 
his chamber wide open. 


SRI AUROBINDO LISTENS 


Sri Aurobindo upto that period never granted 
more than half an hour's time for his listening to 
any musieal recital of any musician, But in the case 
of Allauddin he expressed his wisnes to iisten to the 
morning Ragas for two hours from 10 to 1Z АМ. and 
the evening Rugas from 8 to 10 p.m. on ‘he same day. 
We prepared ourselves for these ^oly offerings with 
reheársals „апа meditations on ‘he previous day. 
Before th 25 j in the morn- 
ing as.the.windows of S! 10 room were 
made: oper; icu ood that һе ЖӨЕ. his asan 
for the listening of the music. Allauddin piaced ^ photo 
of Sri Aurobindo in front of him and after putting a 
floral garland on the photo, he addressed to the photo. 
“As I cannot see you now personally present here I 
аш offering my music to you from 2 distance’ 






` During the morning he played «laps on the Ragas 
Vairob, alahia, gour sarang and | veriobi. } could 
follow his alaps in the Bilambit and madhya (aya but 
notin the druta laya, when I had to act as a tanpura 
player for accompanying the sarod of Alauddin, 
During the night sitting we selected the ragas dar- 
bari kanara. bekaga and sohini to ntertam the Mas- 
ter and the Mother. A pin-drop silence was observed 
during both these periods, not only ın ou» rooms but 
also in the streets around the Ashram. No crowds or 
curious listeners were allowed to approach the 
vicinities of the place and to disturb the atmosphere. 


HE APPRECIATES THE MUSIC 


On the afternoon ot the next day a reliable friend 
of mine who was attached to the ıersonal service of 
Sri Aurobindo, gave me the following report—-“Both 
Sri Aurobindo and the Mother listened the music of 
Ostad Allauddin without any oreak and wita rapt 
attention during both the sittings lasting for four 
hours, The Mother followed the technique of the tunes 
and the rhythms with full concentration, Sri Auro- 
bindo often shook his head with the rhythms of music 
and was frequently full of smiles when particular 
phases of the musica) compositions, uppealed to him 
most. After the demonstrations the following remarks 
were made by Sri Aurobindo—" Allaw!dim was known 
to me on our previous lives. 1 wished he would come 
to see me here once, Ніз is the best “isplay of music 
1 have ever heard in my life. And of -murse he is the 
greatest creator of spiritual music today". 


` We had a few memorable demonstrations in the 
Ashram for the inmates and the students, But we had 
to leave the Ashram soon, as a reception organised 
by Prof, Samba Murthy of Madras and Sri Uday 
Shankar to be presided over by Maharaja of Bhaba- 
nagar, the then Governor of Madras, was waiting for 
Ostad Allauddin. 


. -Allauddin left the Ashram with tears in his eyes 
and with an outburst of emotions when he bade fare- 
well to the Mother, 


LI 


THE HEAVENLY SLIPPER 


(Continued From Previous Page) GAS 


to bother her but had a drove of dependants, She 
kept them under strict rule, however. Of a devout 
temperament she-had got Gitagovinda, Geeta and 
Gitanjali all by heart. Her refusal, however, to join 


. whatever might be the general craze at any time led 


her neighbours to d her as an ‘unbeliever’ who 
repudiated all that they believed and respected, 


Her cowering, terror-stricken dependants appeal- 
ed to her, saying, “Mother, fie Heavenly Slipper has 
been pleased tg arise, and dissolution'must be near at 
hand, They are holding a meeting at Jagannath Ghat, 
everybody is confessing his sins, you might do the 
same too. With an easy mind you could die in peace.” 


Bhubaneshwari sent them packing with “What 1 
have done I have done, sin or no sin; why must I 
blow my trumpets over them, you idiots? Your 
Heavenly Slipper or whatever nonsense you call it 
can at the worst be just another star added to the 
millions that are already there in the sky; does it 
matter two hoots? Will dissolution come only because 
you fools say so? The end is still a long way off, 
don’t start whimpering right now. What is God there 
for? ‘But for me, My Lord of lords, where’d your Love 
be?’—never heard this song of Tagore’s? What would 
He live by if He would blot out man himself? Who 
would be His partner in His diversions? Off with you, 
kiddies, and to your beds without а care." 


One never can tell, Maybe the Lord of lords felt 
just a wee bit abashed at Bhubaneshwari’s words. 
Maybe whatever followed happened under natural 
laws through the usual sequence of cause and effect. 
The fact remains that one fine morning the news- 
papers came out with this news in three-inch letters: 
“Malefic Planet on Retreat, take heart. A joint state- 
ment of noted astronomers says that the four big 
planets Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune having 
come into one straight line, there is a backward pull 
on the Heavenly Slipper which is now returning post 
haste to its oid orbit among its fellows. Our good 
Earth has had a very close shave”. 


The ordinary man heaved a great sigh of relief, 
but the extraordinary could not yet shake off their 
cares. A representative deputation of the bigwigs and 
the great guns went to Delhi and represented before 
the Prime Minister to this effect: Your Honour, as 
luck would have it we have made admission of .too 
many guilts ; now, Sir, how do we pull ourselves out of 
this scrape? The Prime Minister asked for the views 
of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. He opined: 
The confession obtained through Third Degree is not 
recognised as evidence in a court of làw. Analogously, 
whatever confessions have been made through panic 
due to the appearance of the Heavenly Slipper have 
no value in the eye of law, especially as none has 
made an affidavit on stamped paper." 


The Big Four and all the other member States of 
the U.N.O. signed a Protocol to declare jointly: 
“Whereas crazed by the appearance of the Heavenly 
Slipper we made incoherent statements, the same are 
hereby withdrawn and status quo restored". 


The Heavenly Slipper has vanished into far-off 
space but before doing so has had a nasty fling at 
every one of us. Our honour and prestige have been 
humbled to the dust and we can no more stand with 
shoulders square and heads held high. | 


(Translated by J. M. Joardar). 


ERDS of -buffalo — the most 
vicious and cunning of Africa's 
big game — are like elephant 
herds: they will stampede, but 
in their wildest movements there 
is a strange :o-ordination that 
seems to indicate the possession 
of some extra, almost telepathic, 
А sense peculiar to themselves. 

I once had an opportunity of observing, in thick 
bush and at uncomfortably close cuarters, that 
remarkable herd sense, Three of us were hunting in 
a wild and heavily wooded region in Kenya, ::ear Lake 
Natron. The other two were Caink, a »rofessional 
hunter, and Lee, a young planter. 

Our guides were three boys of the nomadic Wan- 
derobo tribe, whose knowledge of the dangerous 
game and other African wildlife is unsurpassed. 
Their leader was a lanky, serious fellow called Mkalu. 
The three were armed only with bows and long 
arrows, curiously :eathered and. pointed. The feed- 
ing ground to which they led us showed the size of 
the hidden herd. Acres of the lush grass, along the 
edge of the black bush, were flattened. 3 


THE RHINO 


We entered the forest by the broad, winding trail 
left by the buffaloes. We had penetrated only a short 
distance when we ran into a preliminary skirmish 
that might have sent us back to the open, to await 
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STAMPEDE 


By HUGH PRIOR 


the morning. As we approached a small clearing, 
Mkalu suddenly stopped with a warning gesture. 
Then he moved cautiously and silently forward. 
While he waited and watched the Wanderobo I 
felt a touch on my arm. Juma, our Masai headboy, 
and no mean bushmian: himself had ylided up beside 
us. ‘Kifaru’, (a rhino), he whispered. I saw Caink 
quietly open his breach and switch from -sott nose 
to solid ammunition, the only kind really effective 
against a rhino, : ; 





Confirmation of Juma's whispered information 
came almost instantly, in the form of a plercing blast 
that made us jump. But obviously ‘Kifaru’s’ snort 
was interrogative rather than threatening, It was 
clear that he had not caught our Scent, for if he had 
he would at once have hurled nis three tons through 
the bush at us with characteristic.. rhino abandon. 
But he had heard us. I turned to, whisper a question 
to Juma. He was nowhere to be seen,,. , ; 


A little later there was a considerable commo- 
tion some distance away in the bush. ringing the 
clearing. It was followed immediately by another 
blasting snort and the pounding of big, heayy feet. 
Rushing up to where Mkalu stood we saw Juma, spear 
poised, standing out in the open, directly -in- the path 
of the rhino, which was racing at him with astonish- 
ing speed. s Dl y 


The Masai never moved. We nad бо, time to 
intervene, and nothing, “it seemed, could save him 
from being crushed by the ponderous feet or spitted 
on the 20-inch horn. But at the critical instant Juma 
leaped nimbly aside and, as the rhino tore pas& drove 

e 
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his Spear into the neck, where the iron hide is the 
thinnest. 

We expected the big beast to stop and make one 
of his clumsy, but swift turns. Instead, blasting 
louder than ever, he bore on into the bush, the spear 
dangling from his neck, To our amazement Juma 
ran after him. His apparently mad act was explain- 
ed when he reappeared — he wanted to retrieve his 
Spear. 


AVOIDING AMBUSH 


There was a disgusted look on his face when he 
came up to us, ruefully contemplating the weapon. 
The three-foot soft. iron point was bent almost at 
right angles. That was his chief concern, not the 
fact that he had just risked his life so ‘hat we 
not have to fire and alarm the buffalo herd which, 
for all we knew, might be close. 


For the next couple of hours we pn through 
the forest behind the mute, purposeful Wanderobo, 
who seemed to know exactly where their objective 
lay. At length Mkalu's attitude visibly . He 
slowed, motioned with his arms and muttered some 
terse orders. The other boys turned to either side 
and slipped out of sight. 


We were drawing near the herd and 
Mkalu knew Pages еы bunched together in 
that heavy bush, we might suddenly find ourselves 


with buffaloes all around us, or in between two 
groups, if the herd had divided, as herds, often do. 


If either happened there would be little hope of any ` 


of us getting out alive. But with an alert Wan- 
derobo out 20 or 30 yards on either flank, the dan- 
ger of walking into the equivalent of an ambush 
was probably remote. | | 


Not long after Mkalu halted and sent out, a 
three-note whistle. The other guides materialised 
like shadows and fell in behind their :eader. Then 
Mkalu went ahead, but much more slowly. Keep- 
ing pace with him we followed, one cautious step at 
a time, taking care to avoid the swish of a single 
branch or the snap of a dead twig underfoot. Again 
the Wanderobo stopped and, after peering intently 
through the bush, he beckoned us forward and 
pointed. 


In front of us was a small oblong, semi-clearing. 
There were no saplings іп it, but Jatches of scraggly 
bush alternated with bare grassy spaces. At first we 
saw nothing but the low, thin bush. Then, follow- 
ing Mkalu's pointing bow, we gradually made out, 
behind the light screen of foliage, the dark outline 
of a buffalo bull. He was standing broadside to us, 
and not more than 25 yards away. Position and 
distance were ideal for shooting. 


ANOTHER BULL 


When Mkalu saw we had located the beast, he 
his bow to a point near our end of the clear- 
ing. ‘The low scrub was even thinner there, and we 
had no difficulty making out the black bulk of 
another bull, 45 or 50 yards away. He was facing 
the bush at an angle from us, an almost impossible 
position for an effective heart or brain shot. Mkalu, 
now turning matters over to us, indicated that the 
herd was close to the other side of the clearing. 


When Caink had sized up the situation, he whis- 
pered instructions. He was taking the bull in front 
of us. We were to keep the other one covered. 'But 
on no account fire; he warned, ‘unless he wheels and 
Saar gon, directly at us. We nodded, and raised our 

es. 


Nerve-stretching seconds passed before Caink’s 
tife thundered out, Almost simultaneously did 


Lee’s. Our bull made a lightning spring forward and 
was immediately swallowed by the bush. I knew he 
had been hit, for I heard the unmistakable siap of 
the striking bullet, 

I caught a glimpse of Caink's furious’ face, and 
saw his mouth open as he turned on the young ' 
fellow, but.whatever fiery outburst came from him 
was drowned in a sudden terrifying roar.: It was as 
if a hurricane, touched off by shots, was tearing 
through the forest. ме the surging din the 
cracks of breaking ches sounded like pistol 
Shots. The herd, which had been closer than we 
thought, was in full stampede. 


It was only a matter of seconds until, from the 
bush on the opposite side of the clearing, burst a 
heaving mass of big black bodies, racing -t terrific 
speed on a fairly narrow front, almost directly 
towards the spot where we were standing. Unless 
their course changed, y would be certain to 
engulf us before we could move a dozen yards іо 
either side in the thick bush. We uad one feeble 
chance, and at a swift gesture from Caink we raised 
our rifles. . The three guns blazing might possibly 
turn the leaders to one side. б 


But before any of us could fire, a seeming 


miracle happened. Halfway across the clearing, just 


as they reached the bit of thin bush, the closely 
packed herd suddenly divided and thundered past us 
in two columns. They were dangerously close, but in 
their mass panic even their keen senses failed to 
get glimpse or whiff of us. They had barely passed 
us when the two columns closed again. Had we 
been a few yards farther back it would have been 
all over with us. -We got the explanation of the 
strange manoeuvre later, 


When increasing. distance had lessened the roar 
of the stampede, we found that Mkalu was pointing 
across the clearing to one side of the now ragged bus 
from which our herd had emerged, and soon we 
distinguished another roar, increasing in volume 
with every second, Since there was only one herd in 
that forest, this was obviously a part of it, making 
instinctively for the course followed by the others. 
Would their angle of approach take them past the 
clearing before they reached that course? 


TURNING SHOTS 


Again we braced ourselves for turning shots 
which, as before, were unnecessary. For the small 
herd, about 20, just cut the clearing, near where 
Lee’s bull had stood, shot across the narrow space 
in a close bunch, to hit the trail of Ше main herd 
some distance behind us. 


The noise of the smaller stampede had hardly 
begun to die away when a deeper roar began to 
rise. Its rapidly increasing volume told иь that it 
was ithe big herd returning, reinforced now by the 
smaller one. Mkalu thought they would pass close to 
us, and figured that our safest course was .o remain 
where we were. But soon the menacing roar indi- 
cated that the main herd was retracing the course 
it had first taken. I felt a sudden, panicky urge to 
run but that feeling soon gave way to the numbed 
and yet curiously alert, these expectancy with 
which one awaits seemingly inevitable disaster. 


Then, when it seemed that the pounding beasts 
were on the point of breaking through our covering 
bush, the stampede snapped to a standstill with a 
suddenness that was bewildering. There was no 
ragged piling up of middle of rear against front 
ranks, no scuffle of collisions, Every buffalo in the 
galloping herd—Caink estimated the number at 
close to 100—stopped in its tracks asifit had hit a 
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` HIEROGLYPHIC LITERATURE 


By EKAYRAY 


HE title may appear inconsistent, 
tor the ancient Egyptian writing, 
3s we know, is pictorial, decorative 
and more ornamental than © Ara- 
bic and no other script has sur- 
passed it in beauty. The: hiero- 
zlyphs (sacred signs—trom ~~ Greek 
roots Hieros, sacred, and Glupho, 
= carve) were said to be of divine 
‘origin, the wort. of God, and were jealously guarded 
by priests till the Egyptian civilization was crushed 
under the nailed boots of Rome. Conservatism of the 
Egyptians retained the beauty of the hieroglyphs and 
abridged forms of writing were invented for the 
populace in shapes of demotic and hieratic. In the 





demotic or enchorial writing, a very cursive form. 
(the ancient running hand) derived directly from . 
the hieratic, the symbols are still more Obscured. The - 


demotic was first used in the ninth century B.C. and 
was chiefly employed in socia] and commercia] inter- 
course. Hieratic was the "running hand," a style of 
rapid writing without lifting the pen, "Most ancient 
Egyptian literature (of about 3000 B.C.) Was written 
in hieratic and on papyrus. Hieratic writings of the 
third millennium B.C. are extant. 

i 


DEVOTIONAL ORIGIN 


The earliest literature (of about three thousand 
B.C.) is religious and consists of hymns and charms 
(now known as Pyramid Texts) carved on the walls 


of the burial chambers of the kings for the benefit . 


of their souls or found written on papyrus buried 
with the rich. Some Egyptologists are of opinion that 
the pyramid texts are the earllest religious exposi- 
tions in the world. Some even claim that Egyptian 
literature is the earliest in the world. I do not know. 
I have purposely refrained from using names, dates 
and dynasties in which the experts themselves differ, 
and attempt has been made to give a general over- 
all idea of the ancient Egyptian literature. 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD 


The Book of the Dead (nomenclature by early 
Egyptologists) is an illustrated. compilation of the 
charms and spells discovered in graves and, as such, 
its chapters are unconnected. In the cannibal hymn 
of Wenis (Unas), the earliest of the hymns in the 
Pyramid Texts, Wenis, the greatest of all gods, de- 
vours all gods: 

"He has swallowed the intelligence of every 
god, ] 

Lo, their souls are in the belly of Wenis, 
their spirits are with Wenls." 

(Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, X, 97) 

The hymn is absent in later tombs perhaps for 
the reason that the next king after Wenis might 
have meted out a similar fate to Wenis himself! 

There are also invocations and best wishes for 
the relatives of the dead like — 

"Mayest thou have refreshment under thy 
trees, may thy desire be appeased with 
water from the well which thou didst 
make, for ever." 

(А. Н. Gardiner) 

It reminds one of the Hindu Sradh invocation 


—"Idam Bhukttwa Idam Pittwa Sukhi Bhabet" and 
50 on. 
Re, the sun-god, was invoked in extolling 
hymns like — 
“Hail to thee, Re, at thy rising" etc. etc. 
(Margaret A. Murray) 
Or, 
“O august, beloved, merciful God who hearest 
him who prays, р 
Who hearest the entreaties of him who calls 
upon thee, 
Wnho comest at the voice of him who utters 
thy name." 
(Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, III 91) 
These remind us of the Hindu salutation—*Om, 
jaba-kusuma - sankashyang kashyapeyang mahad- 
yuting etc. etc.” 


TRIUMPHAL CHANTS 


The verses composed in glory and laudation of 
Egyptian conquests have a line of solo and a repeti- 
tive line of chorus in them. 

"This army returned in safety, (chorus) 
It had slain tens of thousands of soldiers. 
This army returned in safety, (chorus) 
It had seized multitudes of living captives.” 
(Margaret А. Murray) 
There is yet another type in which the King’s 
(Pharaoh’s) mother is glorified: 
“Happy is the mother who bore thee, 
O Great Conqueror, 
Happy is the breast on which thy head 
once lay, : 
Happy are the arms which cradled thee in 
infancy, 
Happy now is she whose son we hail today." 
(Margaret A. Murray) 

Compare Cowper in his On the Receipt of My 
Mother's Picture : 

"Perhaps thou gavest me, though unseen, 
a kiss; 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 

Ah, that maternal smile!" 


STORIES 


Fairy tales are the earliest stories, Novelettes of 
adventure and moral tales came later, In most cases 
the end is sudden as the papyrus is incomplete. 
Doomed Prince is a story of adventure, but ends 
abruptly. In a tale of travel of Wen-Amon there are 
even dialogues, but has the same incomplete and 
disappointing end for the reason of the papyrus being 
broken. Another story in demotic deals with the life 
of Pharaoh’s son and proves the triumph of good 
deeds over bad ones and, here too, the papyrus is 
incomplete. 


DRAMAS 


Strangely, even in those pre-historic days a 
drama had a prologue and an epllogue with three 
acts divided into scenes in between. This, too, was 
religious in fervour, but had movement, dramatic 
force and, sometimes, suspense. Horus and Setekh 
is said to be the best play (written in honour of the 
local god) and its performance was held within a 
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AM not going to copy “Punch” and 
say: “Don’t” That’s a coward’s 
credo, By all means, go and take 
the jump,—but the point is, are 
you well set for it? Are you 
prepared for it? I am, of course, 
talking to young men about to 
commit the act for the first time. 
‘That is, men under fifty. 

The nity of it is that most of these youngsters 
aren't. How many times have I not pointed out to 
these budding benedicks that you can’t just rush into 
the job without heading for a fall? Can any candi- 
date for his degree face the examination hall without 
cutting the leaves of the books he bought? Can a 
conjurer start conjuring in public or a burglar start 
burgling without previous practice in private ? 

Physical fitness is, in my opinion, an absolute 
“must” for a happy marriage. 1 don’t mind a little 
mens sand, but mens sana is not everything. What 
the young man of today about to do the deed needs 
more than the mens sana is some corpore sano. Lots 
of it. That is, if he wishes to make his wife happy. 

Why am I spilling all this in a “Puja” Number? 
Because,—because, I ve just received another of 
those letters. Anonymous, but full of pathos, And 
this is probably the tenth of its kind I have got since 
the year started,—and the theme running through 
the entire lot is the same: his wife is talking too 
much and what can I do about it? That is, in the 
way of advising. 

Nothing. Let me tell them straight,—I can give 





no advice. It is no good their flatterigg my vanity, 

—gushing about my multimarita] “experience.” It is 

too late. They should have written to me before 

taking the plunge. What's the good of blubbering 

now? As 1 have had to say before: one who makes 

the bed has to chew it, too, ; 
# 


But I think 1 can give a tip or two which may be 
useful to those who are stil] sitting on the ‘fence, 
Don't jump yet. Get down and have a thorough 
check-up made by an expert,—rather by a *P. T." man 
than by a doctor. How are the théws and the sinews 
and the deltoids and so on? Okay? Then go and 
jump,—and more power to your elbow wil be my 
blessing to you. You will need it. If not, take some 
P.T. You will need it. " i 


This latest sniveller says that his wife won't stop 
talking even when he has proved to her that she is 
wrong. She will never take defeat lying down but 
will still go on talking. What а man, He is surprised 
that his wife can’t take defeat lying down, is ће? 
What would he say when I tell him that there аге 
wives who will not take victory lying down? I 
knew one. . : . 


She was greater than Goldsmith’s “Village 
Schoolmaster.” That schoolmaster, you will regeny 
ber, was like this man's wife: “Even though - 
quished he would argue still" Well, this wife I am 
talking about, “even though victorious she would 
argue still.” І asked her once why she did that when 
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“WHAT MEDINE " 2 
NEED} HAVE TO TELL? / 


A SLAP ! 





I was prepared toagree with her without any 
argument. 


*So that's the way you wish to shut me up, do 
you, my good man?" she shrilled, “but you won't 
have it, It is no use your croaking that I am right. 
Of course, I am right. But you have to hear the 
reasons why I am right.” I heard. I could see that 
She couldn't help it, poor old girl. For, I had known 
flatulence, toc. Her point was, if she could not belch 
in her own house, where else could she belch ? 


Well, it is not incurable. “But only if caught up 
at the incipient stage, that-is, within the. first few 
months of marriage. The recipe I am giving you will 
be of no use afterwards. That is why I am talking 
to the boys who are still at the brink. For, they have 
stil time to get the medicine they will need. Here 
it. comes. 


Begin with sweet reasonableness. After all, she 
is the wife of your bosom, isn't she? You love her, 
don’t you? She may pout and bristle and try all 
sorts of tricks. But bear up. Show her, gently, 
quietly, affectionately, where she is erring. Give her 
reasons. Don't be hasty. Petience does it. 


And then,—if all these fail—and she still con- 
tinues to nag,—you let her have it. The medicine.... 
“What medicine"? Need:I have to tel? A SLAP. 
A-smacking, whacking, resounding S L A P on her left 
cheek where the dimple is. (When I say “left cheek", 
I am assuming that you are a right-hander. If not, 
it wil have to be the right cheek, of course). 

All.right, “gentle reader".—throw up your hands 
in horror,—start gluch-glucking in the throat. “It is 
absurd! ~ Ridiculous! | Wicked! Unthinkable!” All 
right, all right. Don’t slap then. But the recipe is 
not a new one. It was the medicine for such cases in 
the old days, the good old days and it never failed. 
If you have a grandmother somewhere, she will tell 


I hope you see now why I said that you must not 
only have the right mind but also the right muscles 
for marriage? Let me say it again, the course I am 
preseribing is ot for all. In the un-practised hands 
of a novice, it may prove disastrous. For the matter 

-mây not end with the slap. 
_ What I mean is, she may return the slap on your 
дз —* д 


cheek. Опе of the cheeks, I mean. Or, she may not 
give any slap at all but try scratching or biting. And 
who would blame her after the slap you gave her? 
Not I. But that is not the point. 'The point is that 
you have got to be prepared for the come-back and 
show her who wears the kachha in the house, she 
or you. 


But you can't do it if you haven't got the right 
deltoids for it, and you can't do it in any old way. 
That is the error some husbands fall into and are 
run to court. You have to follow the Rules. She can't, 
for instance, scratch back or bite. You can’t use 
anything but your bare hands. That is, hands bared. 
No fists. No legs Ji-Jitsu and dhobiapat. may be 
allowed but no | dking. S : ЫЈ 


; 5 р * ow 
I have to make these distinctions because in the 
course of the “controversy which had lately been 


à going on on the subject, in this paper, a lady 


recommended a thumping’ punch on the nose,—which, 
she averred, was used by an Whcle of hers on her 
aunt with conspicuous success, Ре ally. I think 
it was a low dirty trick unbecoming of a husband 
and a gentleman. No gentleman could think of 
punching his wife,—or anybody’s wife,—on the nose. 

(By the way, don’t be scared that the noise made 


-by the slap would bring craning necks to neighbouring 


windows. It won’t,—not, at least, in this City of 
Thousand Noises.» And tyres, you know, are bursting 


“all the time on the streets. Plenty of cover.) 


Well, that’s, for the moment, that. I can give 
you only the opening move. For the full course, you 
have to go to a gym instructor: But tell. him that it is 
to be for domestic use only; not for exhibition matches. 
He will tell you what holds are allowed and what 
are barred, and everything a young husband ought 
to know. It is definitely not to be classed with what 
they call a “free-for-all.” 


You think a slap rather too hard for a sweet young 
wife? That's because you never tried it. It is not 
really so bad as you think. I asked you to be prepar- 
ed for a stand-up battle. But usually, it doesn’t have 
to run to that. A close huddle, perhaps, and some 
turns and twists, but nothing more. And more likely 
than not, ending in a series or even, in a Tow of**** 


But she will never argue again,—vanguished or 
victorious. You can bet your sweet life on that. - 


BUFFALO STAMPEDE- 


(Continued from Page 152) 


stone wall Had a faint whiff of human scent been 
wafted to their keen noses? If it had, not one of us 
had more than seconds to live. 





The complete silence that followed, charged as 
it was with grim uncertainty, was a stiffer ordeal 
than even the crashing of the stampede, Not a 
sound came from any of the big beasts. 


For what seemed a long time, though it was 
probably less than a minute, the uncanny silence 
remained unbroken, Then, as if at tae crack of a 
pistol, the unpredictable beasts were in full career 
again, this time swinging off on a course that took 
them past the farther end of the oblong clearing. 
That open space, and not the hated smell of man, 
seemed to offer an explanation of their abrupt stop. 
They must have associated the  ciearing with. the 
Shots, and so gave it a wide berth, But it did not 
explain their extraordinary capacity for instanta- 
neous, concerted action, 


RAMANUJA’S CONTRIBUTIONS ТО INDIA 


To uu 157 
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Ву DR. ANIMA SEN GUPTA, M.A.PhD., 


AMANUJA, the great  philoso- 
dher of South India, is the 
2xpounder of the philosophy of 
Visistadvaita which is a form of 
religio-philosophy based on the 
“Bhakti” cult of Vaisnava religion. 
He was born in 1017 at a time 
when Visnu and Narayana were 

: widely worshipped in South India. 
The cuit of Vaisnavism had already grown in popu- 
larity towards the end of the fourth century A.D., 
and assumed a very prominent form during the age 
of Ramanuja. During his youth, Ramanuja sat at the 
feet of Yadava Prakasa. This was a turning point in 
the life of Ramanuja. It gave him an opportunity to 
propagate widely and freely his own doctrine of Sri- 
Vaisnava. 


The “Bhakti” cult is as old as the Vedas, although 
it has been shaped and moulded in different ways by 
various religious sects. Saivas, Saktas and Vaisnavas, 
representing different sectarian religions are all fol- 
lowers of the cult of devotion. 

, Saivas, for example, regard Siva as the Supreme 
Reality who acts through Sakti or Divine Energy. 
Individual souls are infinite, eterna] and omniscient 
like God, but being in pasas, they falsely imagine 
themselves to be ignorant, non-eternal and finite. 
Our past karmas, done under the spell of ignorance, 
are the pasas or the bonds and these can be removed 
by Saiva-Sadhana (which is to be practised under 
the direct supervision of a preceptor) and primarily 
by the grace of God. 





Like Saivism, Saktaism too is a form of Bhakti- 
eult and it has developed elaborately through Sakti- 
Tantra. Srividya is an outstanding achievement 1n 
Saktaism and it is supposed to have developed under 
the influence of the advaita-vedanta. Srividya is a 
pure form of worship of Devi as the primary cause 
of the world. Both Bhakti-cult апа Advaita-Vedanta 
meet together in the worship of the Supreme Female 
Deity. 


х WORSHIP OF VISNU 


The religion of Vaisnavism or ‘Bhagavata- 
dharma’, which constitutes the basis of the philo- 
gophy of Ramanuja, accepts Visnu as the Highest 
Reality, Worship of Visnu or Narayana and devotion 
to Him constitute the principal means of liberation. 
Lord Visnu is the lover and protector of all human 
souls. He is the first and the final cause of the uni- 
verse, He is endowed with six auspicious qualities of 
Jnana, Sakti, Aisvaryya, Vala, Viryya and Teja. So, he 
is saguna; as He is devoid of all natural and impure 
qualities, He is also called nirguna. ` He lives in the 
hearts of all bhutas and so He is called Vasudeva. 
Knowledge of Vasudeva is the supreme form of 
knowledge and God-realisation is possible only 
through devotion and self-surrendering love. 


That God-realisation is possible only through 
self-surrendering love was also advocated by the 
Alvars of South India during seventh or eighth cen- 


tury A.D. In the Bhagavad-gita, a kind of reciprocity 
in the relation of love between the devotee and God 
has been expounded іп a beautiful manner. One who 
seeks refuge in God becomes dear to Him and is also 
liberated finally through His grace. Bhakti is a pure 
and blissful excellence of the human heart. He who 
worships God with firm: devotion is lodged in Him 
and remains in close communion with Him. The love 
of God and the spirit of self-surrender to Him which 
are the noble and prominent features of the bhakti- 
yoga of the Bhagavad-gita has developed gradually 
into intense and passionate love of the Alvars. Ac- 
cording to Prof. S. N. Das Gupta, "The Alvars were 
probably the pioneers in showing how love for God 
may be on terms’ of tender equality softening: down 
to the rapturous emotions.of conjugal love", Al- 
though the., Alvars haye succeeded in producing a 
theistic religion of love and devotion, they failed 
hopelessly in composing a rational philosophy. 


RISE OF SAMKARA 


Now, the eighth century A.D. also saw the rise of 
Samkaracharyya who overpowered the minds of the 
learned Hindus of the age with the powerful influence 
of his adyaita philosophy. His teaching that the | 
Absolute of the Upanisads should be regarded as im- 
personal and indeterminate and that the world 
should be viewed as a metaphysically illusory modifi- 
cation of that one indeterminate Brahman, seemed 
to throw a new light on the minds of the Hindus, The 
Supremacy of knowledge to action and devotion 
advocated by Samkarg satisfied fully the rational 
hankerings of man. The logica] approach of Sam- 
kara, his dialectical arguments and splendid meta- 
physical conclusions helped him to build up a very 
rational Philosophy of the Absolute: but his approach 
was detrimental to religion. His qualified Brahman 
was no doubt all knowing and omnipotent, still being 
a product of maya, He had become false and pheno- 
menal like other things of the world. A false object 
can satisfy a man’s heart only so long as its falsity 
is not detected. The moment the falsity of the object 
is detected, it ceases to exist for him with the result 
that his loving heart loses its support and sustenance 
for ever, The religion which Samkara offered could 
not satisfy the emotional cravings of a religious soul. 


Herein comes the philosophy of Ramanuja-to 
satisfy the dual natures of man (ie, his reason and 
emotion). As a philosophy of synthesis, it strikes a 
balance between Absolutism and Theism (ie, between 
Philosophy and Religion). Ramanuja's philosophy: of 
the Absolute is derived from the philosophy of 
advaita-vada whereas his theistic view is an offspring 
of the devotional religion of the Alvars. His system 
is indeed unique — particularly the manner in which 
Ramanuja conceives the relation between Spirit, 
Matter and God. According to him, God, Soul and 
Matter are ultimate realities but the last two are 
absolutely dependent on Him. Their relation te God 
is like the relation of body to the soul. Both soul and 


matter, therefore, are as inseparable from God. as 
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attributes from the substance. The three form an 
organic unity. The highest reality is a qualified 
Brahman endowed with innumerable auspicious 
qualities. š 


Thus the philosophy of Ramanuja is different 
from that of the advaita-vedanta according to which 
there is only one differenceless ultimate reality 
(Brahman). God is a phenomena] category which 
becomes as false as the jiva when considered from 
the transcendental point of view. Ramanuja, on the 
other hand, teaches that there is no difference or 
contradiction between the absolute of thought and 
God of religion. They are one and identical In his 
opinion, all levels of experience are true whereas 
.Samkara has differentiated between different degrees 
"of reality and has accepted as metaphysical truth, 
only the experience of Brahman, Pratibhashika truth 
and Vyavaharika truth are rooted in illusion and 

-:eontradietion. According to Samkara, jnana-yoga is 
the only means to realisation of the highest truth 
whereas in the theistic philosophy of Ramanuja, 


» ‘bhakti accompanied by love or prapatti involving self- 


» regarded knowledge 


surrender to God constitute the principal means of 
God-realisation. Liberation comes only after death 
and it is the stage of the enjoyment of supreme bliss 
with a supernatural form in the constant presence of 
God. 


SYNTHESIS OF RELIGION 


Ramanuja’s doctrines of bhakati and Prapatti 
have been supported to a great extent by the teach- 
ings of the Gita. The Gita, according to Ramanuja, 
has spoken highly of the path of devotion and has 
and action as indispensable auxi- 


liaries to devotion. Knowledge and action are not 


` alien to each other; rather they are very closely 


related and one can be changed into the other. 


Action, illumined by self-knowledge, is called jnana 


. and knowledge purified by disinterested performance 
of action is regarded as action. Thus, Ramanuja has 
disproved the advaita assertion that liberatlon can 
be attained through knowledge only by obliterating 

the distinction between pure knowledge and pure 
action or devotion. 

` Tn fact, the religio-philosophy of Ramanuja is 

“based on both reason and scriptura] authority. The 

' function of reason is to justify the truths expounded 
in the scriptures. A pute philosophy, as we know, is 
& free rational enquiry into the nature of truth and 
reality and is as such opposed to everything that 
contradicts reason, Reason reigns supreme in the 

“sphere of pure philosophy and faith or revelation 


© сап never find any place in its domain. Traditional 


* religion, on the other hand, rests simply on faith in 
the scriptural truths. It believes in the existence of 
+: а Ретзопа1 God who is all good and all merciful and 
also aceepts bhakti or love of God as the sole means 


КА salvation. The philosophy of Ramanuja has 
' brought about a synthesis of reason and revelation 


“and has taught that reason should be used only to 
` strengthen the scriptural truths and not to refute 


- them. When reason is brought to justify the scriptu- 
` ral truths, religion does not degenerate into blind . 

. faith and. superstitious ritualism. So, the philosophy - 
of Ramanuja has admitted God as the ultimate P 

` source of the whole universe and has also described к 


^ Him as the supreme goal of religion. 


in other words while as a philosophy, Visistad- 
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vaita holds that Brahman or the Absolute is the 
Supreme Reality, the Highest Truth and the Primary 
Source of the world, as a religion, it describes this 
Supreme Reality as the inner controller of the 
universe of Spirit and Matter and also as the beloved 
God of mercy and bliss. 


SANCTIFIED CONFLUENCE 


Truly speaking, Ramanuja's system is neither 
strictly monistie, nor strietly pluralistic; nor can we 
call it strictly dualistic in character. It is, in fact, 
а sanctified confluence of all the three types of philo- 
sophical thought. Monism is admitted by the idea 
that there is only one Brahman qualified by . Spirit 
and Matter. The three entities of God, Soul and 
Matter are distinguishable but not separable from 
one another. God is the ruling Soul of both Spirit and 
Matter with an infinity of perfections. Matter with 
its evolutionary change and individual souls limited 
by avidya-karma are only the modes of God. From 
Him as their immanent source they derive their rea- . 
lity and function. Ramanuja agrees with the plura- 
listice Nyaya-vaisesika and the dualistic Samkhya in 
admitting the world as real but he differs from them 
vitally as he does not accept a theory of creation of 
which God, is not the material cause. He agrees with 
the monism of Samkara in holding that Brahman is 
the material and efficient cause of the world: but he 
differs from an advaitavadin when he refuses to 
admit that this world is a figment of imagination. 


Materialism, subjective idealism and absolute 
idealism, too, have been beautifully harmonised іп 
the Philosophy of Ramanuja. The materialist 
identifies reality with matter only and gives us а 
naturalistic and atheistic philosophy which is one- 
sided and abstract in the sense that the importance 


of Consciousness as a constitutive principle of the 
world has been totally denied by it. Subjective 
idealism, on the other hand, regards spirit or ‘mind 
alone as reality and thus lands itself in solipsism 
in the absence of a universal spiritual principle of 
unity. The absolute idealism of Samkara totally 
denies the values of matter and spirit and postulates 
Nirguna-Brahman as. the only reality. God and the 
individual soul are nothing but the solidified masses 
of maya-stuff which differ from each other only in 
degrees of reality. Both of them vanish ultimately in 
the presence of Brahma-jnana, The advaita theory 
of Samkara, thus, becomes a mere abstract absolutis- 
tic theory. For Ramanuja, God, Spirit and tter 
are equally real. They form an inseparable unity and 
can only be distinguished and not divided. No one of 
them is an isolated system external to the other. 
They are all vitally connected as a result of - which 
our experiences of all levels of life are eternally real, 
concrete and living. Ramanuja’s principles of Satkh- 
yati, Aprithaksiddhi, Sarira-sariri-relation etc. act 
as cementing forces and reconcile realism, pluralism, 
absolutism etc. in his philosophy. This synthetic 


' character has been maintained by Ramanuja all 


through his philosophical discourse and it can be 
safely asserted that the philosophy of Ramanuja is 
a grand attempt at synthesising the currént religious 
and philosophical systems of India in an ideal unity 
which does justice both to God and the ‘individual 
soul. 


————— — — — 





VIRGINIA WOOLF: AN APPRAISAL 


By HEM BARUA 






IKE her great contemporary movement of water for her is symbolic of death as it 

James Joyce, Virginia Woolf is also is passing of time with W, B. Yeats. 
the pioneer of a new technique tor It 1s against this background, the texture of which 
the twentieth - century novel. is provided by tissues both of the mind and the phy- 
Though there exists a great simi- sical world that the new technique of the novel as 
larity between the two, there exist initiated by Virginia Woolf developed. This is known 
also considerable differences be- as the “stream of consciousness method". In accor- 
tween the two. Mrs, Woolf's paper dance with this new medium, the mind speaks under 
s Mr, Bennet and Mrs. Brown writ- the discipline of a style without the author’s will 
i in gies is in a sense the testament of her art as impinging upon the inner-self of characters. There is 
ve. p which. most of her literary ereations reveal. no so-called analysis; there is no desultory comment 
з paper that she gives an outline of her on the part of the author, This is a method, according 
her mental reaction towards the “realism” to Issacs “where speech is quoted without inverted 
‘Bennet and his contemporaries, In the name of commas and without labels like ‘he said’ and ‘she 
realiym Bennet laid undue emphasis on certain un- answered’ and thoughts flow incoherently, 1f neces- 
necessary items of life which helped to befog rather sary, and logically, with the special logic and special 
-than open characters to full view. There is no pro- grammar of the unconscious.” In order to achieve 
jection into the mind of the characters and hence this, Mrs. Woolf uses the technique of “internal mono- 
there is no inner light made visible and tangible to logues" which has been brought to a finisheg point 
the readers, Virginia Woolf challenged this type of of excellence in her masterpiece The Waves. This 
realism made fashionable by Bennet and his contem- technique is successfully used by other writers of the 
poraries and advanced her own technique through her age like Dorothy Richardson and James Joyce. 
. novels. Hers was initially an experiment that Hemingway has also employed this technique in his 

* ultimately produced results. novel Across the River and Into the Trees. 


In the development of her technique of the new 
novel, James Joyce was Mrs, Woolf's inspiration to a 
great extent. She paid a tribute to the former for 
his great work of experiment Ulysses; it is because as 
she said for understanding the true function of the 
novel, It was in fact this experimental work of Joyce 


In order to understand her medium we have to 
take two factors into account, They are: (1) her home 
surroundings and the literary influences of the time. 
,and (2) her mental attitude and temperament. Mrs. 
‘Woolf's father Leslie Stephen was himself an eminent 


literary critic of his time and a renowned biographer 
of the Victorian Age. He was an agnostic, and rejec- that stimulated her, though the technique she ulti- 


ted the Christian faith. This fact naturally created mately developed differed from that of the former in 
an atmosphere of intellectual] freedom 264 liberal many essentials, As à novelist, Mrs, Woolf had deep- 
outlook in the home-circle. Besides, his house served rooted faith in “spiritual understanding” ала 
as a meeting-place for men of talents, painters, aesthetic sensibility” towards the attainment of 
writers and politicians of the time, The most emi- which she deftly attuned her mind and art, Her 
nent of the writers who used this platform. were emphasis was mainly on these two aspects rather than 


ith and John Morley, Thus this home-circle of on the intellectual, 
culture and literary discussions provided an atmos- 
phere in the light of which Mrs, Woolf's personality Towards & full-fledged development of "her art in 
developed; thus she absorbed by quiet contact the this direction, the French impressionists whose works 
efflorescence of a life that was rich in its potentialt- Mrs. Woolf knew well also made a reasonable con- 


tribution. Besides this, of the other Continental 
trends of the time for which she had great admira- 


Aes, 
E Virginia Woolf was a rare spirit; she wag sensi- tion and which produced deep impressions on her was 


tive, delicate and fragile, and of romantie and gay 
temperament. This helped her on the one hand to the — — for, as га —— ie —— 
survey life, the perversions and cruelties of it as well, — rar S pe , — tee Sun ong 
on the other to give her novels a quaility i.e. the bee e: Ne i nai urn E vu e im Е 
quallty of rhythmie cadence as also deep psychologi- о wd pe tr f alte Pater styl helped 
cal insight into situations and characters, БЕР t 4 » y^ t n у e dom d 
Like Fascism wrecking the mind and body of өг sure ib € greabexvens m evelupmen 
‘Ernst Toller, the two World Wars gave Virginia Woolf The new technique of Mrs. Woolfs novels may 
moods of acute distress and depression, This resulted be defined in the words of Winfred Holtby thus; ` 
in a temporary breakdown of her mind and body boar 
leading to neurasthenic conditions, In a letter to her — Е атру [end = 
husband Leonard Woolf which he discovered only eription ve places and families, explanations of en- 
saute, эрер vw hy drowning: in'the. Quae, Ш “vironment, à plot of external action, dramatic scenes, 
M^ tea. ^" „climaxes conclusions, and almost all those link sen- 
17". ST feel certain that I am going mad again. I E “tences which bind one episode to the next, But much 
D^ go through к of these terrible time remained to her. She M retained her eei арт 
an’t recover me," .with life and death, with character, and 
"2 іа Woolf A à represented an ever- E effect of characters grouped and inter-acting. she 
sense of death in some of her novels; in apt passages had kept her consciousness of time and movement, 


she has described the movement of water and the She knew low present apd past are inter-Woyen, and 
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how today- depends so Much upon knowledge and 
memory of yesterday, and fear or confidence in to- 
morrow. She was still 'pre-occupied with mora] values; 
she was immensely excited about form and the way 
in which the patterns of life grow more and more 
complex as one regards them." ; 


Initially at first Virginia Woolf could not very. 


much escape the influences of the traditional form 
of the novel. But then, she went through a process of 


steady development. From this standpoint, ‘her second №. 


novel Night and Day (1919) marks a significant prog- 
,Tess in the process of evolution. Yet then, the old 

hangover of the traditional style was still there, It 

smells of the characteristics of a Meredithian novel 

saturated with some of those of Forester’s early crea- 
' tions. 


Virginia Woolf had a vision of her own for 'the 
realisation of which the traditional form is eminently 
unsuited. In: fact the initial departure from Ше 
orthodox form is evident to some extent in her novel 
Jacob’s Room (1922): Though Mrs. Woolf could not 
succeed in achieving a full contro] so far as her 
medium is concerned, signs of a breakaway from old 
frontiers are evident in this novel. Though a certain 
amount of maturity so far as technique: was concern- 
ed was yet to be attained, it shows nevertheless her 
power to capture sense- impressions at its best. : 


. Ultimately it was Mrs. Dalloway (1925) that show- 
ed distinct signs of maturity as regards the technique 
Mrs. Woolf evolved. The picture presented in it is of 
a co-ordinated and continuous pattern into which is 
woven most deftly the working of the minds of the 
principal characters of her novel Her interest as a 
novelist is more in the psycho-pathological study of 
character than in any objective analysis of the ac- 
cepted type. As a result of it, the objective crust of 
life dissolves itself and the quintessence of inner self 
enkindles the flame with a new light. 


It must be said that it was in the novel To the 
Lighthouse that Mrs. Woolf came to achieve almost 
& near perfection as regards her technique. But it 
was however in The Waves (1931) that her style 
reached the height of excellence hitherto not achieved 
in any of her novels. Of this masterplece, it can be 
said in the words of Dr. Collins thus: “as a vision of 
life it has the complete harmonies, the negative mys- 
tery and beauty of great poetry. In method it is a 
further advance in her already developed technique." 
The Waves may be called a prose-poem, a symbolic 
expression of human consciousness that an artist as 
sensitive as Mrs. Woolf has put into prose that speaks. 


Life is one continuous motion like the sea flowing 
into eternity. Mrs. Woolf faces the facts of life 
whether crude or ennobling, as those of human con- 
sciousness with a rare truthfulness of spirit, She does 
not preach directly or openly nor is she over-burden- 
ed with theories and dogmas, Yet then, the message 
that Virginia Woolf unfolds is richer than sermons. 
Besides, she is pre-occupied with a feeling for 
aesthetic beauty; that is why her art is an art that 
is not interested in the sordid area-payements of 
James Joyce’s Dublin life for instance. “Literature 
was to her”, as Dr. Collins says “a joy existing in its 
own right and needing no further justification.” 


Often there are charges levelled against Mrs. 
‘Woolf to the effect that she occupied herself within 
too narrow limits. This might be true. Mrs. Woolf 
avoided the depiction of working-class life in her 
novels, and this is because of the fact that she is 
temperamentally unsuited for such depiction. Her 
birth and surroundings created a climate of life for 
her to deny which was not possible for her. To strive 
to do it would have resulted. in an affectation and all 
affectations are bad. 


HIEROGLYPHIC LITERATURE 


(Continued from Page 152) 


temple precincts and actors were personnel of the 
temple. Sometimes even the Pharaoh and his queen 
would take NP 


LOVE LYRICS 
Metre was everything in poetry, but alliteration, 
parallelism and repetitions also prevailed, as found 
in the earliest poetry of all climes. Yes, they too had 
love lyrics. Just read— 
“Come through the garden, Love, to me. 
My love is like each flower that blows. e 
(Margaret A. Murray) 
And then compare— 
*Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone." 
| (Tennyson) 
Ditties extolling the beauty of a bride ften a 
princess) were also in vogue. For exainple—, ~ > 
"Sweet of love is the daughter of. be m 
Fair are her arms in the soflly sw. * 
dance, 
Fairer by far is her bosom's rounded Swell! 
The -hearts of the men are as water at her 
glance, 
Fairer is her beauty than mortal tongue 
can tell." 


(Margaret: A. Murray) 
The ailing or malingering lover -exclaimed in 
numbers— 
“Ah, if my darling to me came, 
The doctors she would put to shame. 
She understands my woe." 
(A. E. P. B. Weigall) 
The Bengali pornographic advice of a friend to 
a love-stricken swain almost pari passu— 
“Kothai cholechho, bhai?” 
“Baidyer grihetay jai.” 
“Ki karaney baidya-grihay cholechho ta 
balona, 
Tabo grihay monorama 
Nahi kihay priyatama? 
Sab peera shanti hobay tari kachhay chalo 
na etc.” 
The maid who has been forsaken by her faith- 
less lover laments: 
ИРИ. АЧ О lost my love to me! 
He passes by my house, nor turns his “head, 
I deck myself with care, he does not sée. 
He loves me not. Would God that I were 
dead!” 
(Margaret A. Murray) 
in the same tune as the Vaishnava poet’s 
“Sakhi, kemanay dhoribo hiya? i 
Amar bandhua an bari jaye ti 
Amari angina diya.” à 
The reminiscential — 
“Sweet, sweet, sweet as honey in the — 
He kisses on my lips, my breast, my hair." 
(Margaret A. Murray) 
And the desire of the resuscitant oseulation— 
“Come! Come! Come! And kiss mie when 
I die, 
For Life, Com: Life, is in thy breath; 
we : Апа at that kiss though in the tomb I lie, 
i g ‘I will arise and break the bands of death.” 
А ЄК (Margaret A. Murray) 
"HS is contrary to Romeo’s last exclamation — . 
.:» - "Arms, take your last embrace! and, Ups, 


O you 
The doors of breath, seal with a ‘righteous 


kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death!” 
(Romeo 


and J V, iii) 
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Childhood Of 
Rabindranath | 


By ASIT KUMAR HALDAR 


APPILY for him, Poet Tagore had 
a very congenial environment at 
the time he was born. There was 
in the country an emotional urge 
for reformation everywhere, in 
religion, in politics and in culture. 
His genius, therefore, found liberal 
scope to flourish. He, at the same 
time, had the good fortune of 
receiving the most inspiring cultural surroundings in 
his own ancestral home in the midst of his progressive 
parents, brothers, sisters and cousins. He naturally 
received all possible support in his cultural endeav- 
ours from his own family, 


Rabindranath Tagore was born at a time when 
the British rule in India was about to check the 
current of the indigenous culture of the country and 
also its economic growth. The poet's father, his elder 
brothers and their learned friends struggled hard to 
save their motherland from this disaster. Poet 
Tagore himself wrote about it in his Reminiscences. 


In spite of having been born in that high and 
illustrious family, Tagore never indulged in any luxury 
and dissipating activities. He has mentioned in his 
Reminiscences how he received education under his 
third elder brother’s austere discipline at his young 
impressionable age. That was the reason why, to the 
last.stage of his life, he could perform all his works 
50 diligently without a single flaw. He always found 
‘delight in his strenuous creative works and from his 
early days he could perform every work with great 
Skil and precision. 





Fortunately, Tagore as a child was a hot favourite 
of the members of his family. We know it from his 
elder brothers and sisters, as also from the poet him- 
self, that during his annaprasan, he was smeared 
with sandal paste on his forehead and several lamps 
were lit and placed round his seat. His revered 
father, Maharshi Devendranath then performed reli- 
gious rites and prayers, and named him RABINDRA- 
NATH. He subsequently explained and said, “My son 
Rabi (meaning the Sun) like the Sun will illumine 
the four corners of the world.” This unique predic- 

- tion, like that of Humayun about Akbar proved true. 


FOR MOTHER TONGUE 


Tagore had unusually developed his emotion and 
sensibilities at his impressionable age, with the result 
that some of the elders of the family were in despair 
as he could not accept the rigours of the school 
routine and discipline. His second elder brother, 
Satyendranath Tagore, took the matter seriously and 
to mend this regressive trend took him to England 
and admitted him to a Public School in London. 

It was found that even in London he could find 
time to cultivate his mother tongue. We learnt from 


his friends Loken Palit and Atul Prasad Sen that the 
poet made out a rule for them not to utter a single 
English word during their general private conversa- 
tions. In this manner, the great future poet found 
his inner urge quite supreme and those well-wishers 
who wanted to correct him had to submit to his 
whims. 

On his own accounts, however, the poet's 
perseverance knew no bounds. One of his elder 
brothers, Somendranath Tagore, used tó remark, 
“Look, how the clerk Rabi drives his pen ceaselessly 
from dawn to dusk without rest.” His same brother 
once mentioned to the writer that he took upon 
himself the trouble to get a publisher for the poet’s 
first work, a book of verse. We presume that he 
actually meant the book Banaphul which was evi- 
dently printed prior to his Kabi-Kahini, published 
in 1878 by Probodh Chandra Ghosh. ; 


NOT FOR PRAISE 


About pre-determination to work the poet used 
to advise the writer, when he was young, “You should 
not work just to please others and for their praise. 
In my youth, while I used to write some important 
work, I always directed my elder sisters not to disturb 
me for my meals, and to place a cup of soup (made 
of dal) just as meat is placed inside the cage of a lion 
in a zoo.” This shows how Tagore applied himself 
indefatigably to his work in his younger days which 
culminated in the epoch-making creations, 


One of Tagore’s elder sisters (the maternal 
grand-mother of the author) narrated her brother’s 
early childhood activities. The boy Rabindranath 
used to have very often stage performances of his 
own imaginative themes on an improvised board 
inside the drawing room of his ancestral home. Hir 
players mostly consisted of his nephews and nieces 
from both his brothers’ and sisters’ sides, His 
audience was composed of his elder brothers and 
sisters. For this he used to get encouragement from 
one of his elder sisters-in-law Mrs. Jnanodanandini 
Devi, wife of Satyendranath Tagore, and could 
give free expression to his genius. The writer heard 
from his grandmother that the poet was so highly 
strung in his childhood that in his sleep, during the 
night, he used to get out of his bed in a spell of 
somnambulism and sometimes walked about in-a sub- 
conscious state on the cornice of the second floor 
roof. To prevent the danger of accidental fall, one 
of his elder sisters used to stay with him during the 
nights. The poet heard the story from the writer 
and felt intrigued and amused. 


At the outset the storehouse of the creative 
genius of Tagore found expression mainly in his 
songs and dramatic works. His childish per- 
formances of dramas privately in the drawing room 
ultimately culminated in his truly expressive drama 

— * + 
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Balmiki-Prativa first published in 1881. Sub- 
sequently, in 1882, he composed and published 
another drama  Kal-Mrigaya (The Fatal Hunt). 
In 1881 the young poet could produce Balmiki- 
Prativa with his kith and kin pefore a large 
gathering at his residence. On that occasion, 
Tagore’s third elder brother’s young daughter Prativa 
Devi took up the role of ‘Saraswati’ (Goddess of 
Learning) and Sushila Devi (another niece) the role 
of ‘Lakshmi.’ Tagore himself performed the part of 
Balmiki, (Vide Rabindra Smriti by Indira Devi 
Chowdhury, 1960) The poet's other nieces including 
the author's mother, adorned the stage as 
‘Bana Debis’ (Goddesses Of the forest). 


A FATHER’S APPRECIATION 


The selection of Balmiki’s story for his musical 
drama and the songs suitably composed by the poet 
at the age of 20 were indeed laudable. In this excep- 
tional episode, as narrated in the epic Ramayana, 
we find that for the first time a versified rhyme was 
accidentally uttered by the Sage Valmiki in a com- 
passionate mood while observing a ‘Krouncha’ (a 
kind of crane) wounded fatally by a hunter of the 
woods. Thus a compassionate sage could compose 
the poetical epic Ramayana. How young Tagore 
could discover the perennial truth and specially 
selected it for his musical drama is a thing to ponder 
over. The then Justice Sir Gurudas Banerji became 
so much amazed to see the performance that in spite 
of being a man of austere nature he composed a 
poem eloquently praising the young poet. Tagore’s 
father who also observed the performance, forthwith 
awarded him a Kashmiri shawl. 

In this manner, he created an atmosphere of 
culture which helped his nephews (some of them of 
his age) in developing their respective talents, Among 
his fortunate nephews we can mention the names of 
Hitendranath Tagore, Balendranath Tagore, Abanin- 
dranath Tagore, Gaganendranath Tagore and Satya 
Prakash Ganguly. They almost always received 
inspiration from him for their respective art and cul- 
ture, Some traces of those young artists’ works can 
be seen in Varati-O-Balak — a magazine published 
and edited by Rabindranath’s eldest brother. 


К. 

Incidentally. we mention that Tagore's nephew 
Abanindranath had described many interesting epi- 
sodes of the early period of Tagore’s activities in his 
book Jorasankor Dhare (At The Edge of Jora- 
sanko). It is diffieult for us to give more details of 
that period. Tagore's grand-father— Prince Dwarka- 
nath Tagore built a palatial building at Jorasanko 
for the residential purposes and another just oppo- 
site to it for his drawing rooms and for guests. So 
long as Tagore’s grand-father lived, there was no 
change in the family system and all lived jointly and 
received supports from Prince Dwarkanath. The 
aristocratic family tradition and rule of conduct 
remained intact up to Poet Tagore’s father's life- 
time. The saintly father Debendranath, like Janaka 
of the great epic, kept up undivided attention 
towards his servants and members of his family 
alike. On account of Maharshi’s awe-inspiring per- 
sonality and pious habits the great family of Tagore 
enjoyed a perpetual peace at home, As a result of 
this, petty family squabble or any kind of disturbing 
elements were suppressed without efforts. 


The writer was told by his grandmother (one of 
the elder sisters of Tagore) that there was then a 
standing instruction of her father Debendranatn to 
bring every morning young children of his family 
for his daily inspection. He used to take the oppor- 
tunity to put them various questions to test their 
respective talents and also encourage them by 
awarding prizes. Once, however, it so happened that 
in her childhood my grandmother put on а nose- 


ornament to which the Maharshi vehemently objected 
on the ground that it was not a Hindu custom. It 
was indeed introduced among the Hindu ladies only 
with the advent of the Moghuls, and not before that. 
It was also a sort of ritual in the family to pay 
obeisance to elders every morning and night after 
rising and before going to bed. The poet had intro- 
duced the conduct and code also at his Santiniketan 
Ashram. They, in the Tagore family, observed Hindu 
manners viz., not to enter bed-rooms with shoes on. 


FEMALE EDUCATION 


The Tagores were the pioneers of female educa- 
tion and the elimination of the purdah. Purdah used 
to be considered at that time a symbol of aristocracy 
in India. One of  Tagore's sisters-in-law, Mrs. 
Jnanodanandini Devi came forward to discard her 
purdah and sent her only daughter Indira Devi 
in an open carriage to attend the Bethune College 
for her graduation, 


We should at the same time like to mention how 
Tagore’s elder sister Swarnakumari Devi was pri- 
vately educated up to the University standard with- 
out attending any college. Her contribution to 
Bengali literature was unique and her novels were 
extremely popular in those days. She also edited 
Bharati, а leading Bengali magazine. Swarna- 
kumari Devi had also, like Mary Wollstonecraft, 
stirred the imagination of the public to the cause of 
the uplift of women. The Sakhi-Samiti (Friendly 
Society) and Mahila Shilpa Mela (Women’s Handi- 
crafts Exhibition) were evidences of her organisin 
abilities even as far back as in the early ninetee 
century. : 


THE FAMILY'S INFLUENCE 


Rabindranath's eldest brother Dwijendranath 
Tagore was not only a savant but a poet of high 
order. Tagore in his Reminiscences particularly 
mentioned his Swapna-Prayan (The Journey in 
a Dream), a book of verse which remained a source 
of inspiration to him during his early days. 


We must also mention that Tagore’s father 
was a great educationist and opened one of the ear- 
liest schools at Barrackpur in 1846 and also served as 
an active member of the Hindu College since its 
inception (1837-48). He, however, never neglected 
the education of his own dear children. There used 
to be sixty-four arts in medieval days in India. 
'Pagore's father had introduced swimming, physical 
exercise, painting and music in their extra-mural 
activities along with their usual studies. Con- 
sequently his sons were then connected with all 
national movements of the time. The poet’s national 
aspiration was virtually kindled by his elder brothers 
and their friends like Rajnarayan Bose, Monmohan 
Ghosh, Anandamohan Bose and others. 


The poet’s second elder brother Satyendranath 
Tagore of the Indian Civil Service was a great 
Sanskrit scholar. He also translated verses of the 
Maharashtra poet Tukaram into Bengali. These are 
treasures of Pongau literature even today. Another 
of his elder brothers Jyotirindranath Tagore was a 
great help in his musical education. 'The poet then 
joined his brothers ‘Bharat Sangeet Samaj, а cul- 
tural society, Rabindranath wrote a comedy  Gorai- 
Galad (A Mistake At the Outset) and staged it there. 

The poet fortunately lived in his younger days 
in aesthetic surroundings at home, and breathed in 
an atmosphere of cultura] movements outside the 
domestic sphere. He has himself mentioned it in his 
Reminiscences. "We were at that time never 
deprived of having suitable poetic feasts in spite of 


(Continued on Page 172) 
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GLIMPSES OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


By Dr. HELMUTH VON GLASENAPP 


WAS a personal guide to Tagore 
during his first visit to Berlin in 
1921, and I was in close contact 
with him during his stay. He 
arrived from Hamburg, and took 
residence at Hotel Esplanade with 
his son Rathindranath, I remem- 
ber what a hero’s welcome Tagore 
received in Berlin. He gave an 
address on “wisdom of forest” in the festival hall ot 
the university. The room was so overcrowded that I 
had to call the police in order to enter the house 
together with the poet. 


I also remember other functions in honour of the 
Indian guest: A dinner in the German Society to 
which the Ministry of Culture had invited eminent 
representatives of the German literary world; a 
lecture of the poet in a school ; а performance of his 
drama “The Post Office” ; anda piano recital ру 
Ansorge in the residence of Walter Rathenau's sister 
at Cronberger Strasse in Grunewald. 





Tagore then left for Munich. He invited me in 
1928 to go to Santiniketan. I went to Santiniketan. 


I detrained at Bolpur, the railway station from 
where the poet's residence could be reached by bus. 
At mid-night, when I entered the bus, the light sud- 
denly went out. It was a surprise to me to meet two 
German-speaking gentlemen who entered the same 
bus. One of them was Dr. Mutzenbecher whom I met 
Jast in Bonn before the First World War. 


After the night in the guest house of Santi- 
niketan, I joined the religious service which the poet 
held early every morning in the white robe of a 
patriarch for the students of Lis university, He 
chanted sacred Sanskrit verses and explained them in 
Bengali. Then the boys and girls knelt down in front 
of "Gurudev", (tne Divine teacher) took dust from 
his feet and, following an old indian custom, put it 
on their heads. In the course of the day I had the 
opportunity of a long exchange of thoughts with the 
poet about literature and religion, talks which I shall 
never forget. Since then I did not see Tagore again, 
but had exchange of letters with him quite often. 


ж 


The average German reader who is interested 
in Rabindranath Tagore knows him mostly through 
translations of his best known works. Most of these 
translations, again, are German renderings of the 
English versions of the original works in Bengali. 
For an appreciation of the poet which trans- 
cends the boundaries of race, language and 
nationality, the average German reader finds these 
translations quite satisfactory. But а surprise 
awaits him when he learns Bengali and peruses his 
Tagore in the language the poet wrote rnd spoke. 


The German versions of the poet’s major works, 
Gitanjali for instance, are in rhythmic prose, follow- 
ing the English versions on which they are based. 
But when he reads an original piece in Bengali “in 


rhymed verses, to his utter despair the German ver- 
sion appears to him in contrast bare of the charm and 
flavour of the original. The reason, however, is that 


the originals in rhymed verses were translated by 


Tagore himself in free English rhythmie prose, 


The artistically rhymed verses in Bengali sound 
completely different from the German prose transla- 
tion. My father tried to compose one of the Gitanjali 
poems in rhymes according to my word-by-word 
translation of the original, ‘The contents in prose 
gave a faint idea only of the power and the beautiful 
rhythm of the original text ; but the rhymed transla- 
tion strangely enough retained much of the origina! 
flavour. To translate Tagore in prose is like para- 
phrasing Goethe's *Ueber allen Wipfen Ist Ruh" or 
one of the poems of the "West-Eastern Divan" ‘into 
a prose version. 


* 


Like only a few other poets Tagore found a way 
to the child's soul. For this the pieces of “Тһе Cres- 
cent Moon" are proof, 


In extreme tenderness Tagore makes a child 
ask his mother: “Where have I come from ?", and 
she replies in tears: “You were hidden in my 
heart as its desire, you were in the dolls of my child- 
hood's play, you were embedded in the goddess of our 
house ; paying homage to her, I paid homage to you.” 


It is a sign of deep psychological understanding 
when the poet makes a child talk : “Mother I really 
believe the flowers go to school vaderneath our earth: 
they complete their home work behind closed doors, 
and if they want to come out ior play before it is 
time the teacher makes them stand in a corner,” 


Thoughts expressed by a child in front of her 
mother seem to originate from the experiences Tagore 
gained with his own children: “You say that father 
writes a lot of books but what he writes I don't 
understand. He was reading to you all the evening, 
but eould you make out what he meant ? What nice 
stories, mother, you can tell us! Why can’t father 
write like that, I wonder ? Did he never hear from his 
own mother stories of giants and fairies and princes- 
ses ? Has he forgotten them all ?" 


x 


Extremely beautiful are Tagore’s love poems, In 
them, he like so many earlier Indian poets, gives 
expression to his feelings in a delicate way through 
the symbols of nature. So he says about a beloved 
girl: "She is near to my heart like a meadow flower 
is to the earth. She is refreshing as the Sleep to the 
tired bones. My love to her is riy life insits fullness 
flowing like a river with the rich waters of autumn 
in serene self-forgetfulness, My body is one with mv 
love like the murmur cf the river aceqmpanying all 
its waves and streams.’® 


The description of nace Gies aad beauties plays 
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an important role in the poet's work. Tagore’s com- 
prehension not only of the sun but also of the day 
as personalities is characteristically Indian. 


ж 


_ Tagore has presented us a large number of short 
Stories. He calls them drops of tears. This refers to 
the unconscious sadness about the transitoriness of 
things in some of these small pieces. In others, how- 
ever, humour dominates. A fine selection of them has 
been translated into German by Dr. Reinhard Wagner. 
These are the only works of tlie poet translated from 
the Bengali originals into German in loving appre- 
ciation of the Bengali language. All other works by 
Tagore have been translated into German from the 
English versions which often are not exact. The 
author, Dr. Reinhard Wagner, a professor of a Berlin 
college, and teacher of Bengali at Friedrich-Wilhelm 
University, unfortunately died in 1945. He could not 
continue his translations. Neither before nor after 
him was there any other German who had come so 
close to the spirit of the Bengali language. 


In many of his novels Tagore deals with the 
problems of his time. In Germany particularly “Der 
Schiffbruch" (Naukadubi, in 1906), and “Das Heim 
und die Welt" (Ghare Baire, in 1918), have become 
well-known, since they give impression of the condi- 
tion of life in Bengal at the turn of the century, 


ж 


"In India there is a tradition of two thousand 
years which keeps the classical plays in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit in high esteem. The so-called lilas, i.e. reli- 
gious plays of rural people are also very popular. 
Both these streams of literary development influenced 
the poet in his dramatic works. 


Rabindranath's first dramatical ventures deal, 


with themes connected with the “Ramayana”, for 
instance “Тһе genius of Valmiki”. ''Prakritir Pari- 
Shodh", in 1884 ("Nature's Revenge"), deals with 
the vain attempt of a hermit to win salvation by aban- 
doning the world, In later years 'Гарсге thought of 
this work as being especially significant for his intel- 
lectual development. In his autobiographical sketch 
he confessed (in 1917) : “It may be regarded as an 
introduction to my whole future literary work or 
better to say it touches already the strings all my 
further writings deal with, namely that one has to 
find the infinite in the finite, and not in the elimina- 
tion of the finite as many Indian philosophers believe." 


The poet has written plays with the most differ- 
ing contents, but in his whole dramatic work the 
religious and mystie elements dominate, as, for ins- 
tance, in the plays "Raja" (1910) and "Dakghar" 
(The Post Office, in 1912) which are well-known in 
Germany. 


Particularly important is the work “Мик(адһага” 
(The Free Current) published in 1922. It deals with 
the problem whether the power founded on machines, 
or the kindness of heart will finally be victorious : 
He decides in favour of the latter. The play was 
published at a time when Gandhi's Non-Cooperation 
Movement, based on the idea of non-violent resis- 
tance, moved the intellectuals of India. It can as well 
be understood as a warning not to misuse technical 
jnventions which caused so terrible a destruction 
during the Second World War, 


Tagore's last three scenie works are dance 
dramas, ie. "Nrityanatyas". These represent a new 
development оѓ Tagore’s lyrical drama, ‘Here dances 
are not only more beautifying supplements to the 
songs, but are made to direct expression of the action. 
Sukumar Sen, the author of the history of Bengali 
literature is ов һе opinion that Tagore created a new 
type of aesthetic expression of getting the poetry 


_ rel 


melted with music, dance, and drama to a unit, each 
part of it to remain of equal importance, 


Tagore did never have the aim to convert other 
people to his ideas. To his mind, one religion is not 
Suitable for all, but everybody has to find his own 
way by his own experience, Like everything alike 

gion is manifold. Only in death the many is form- 
ed into one ; in life there are many forms, Once the 
religion is forced into dogma, it becomes rigid because 
of the worship of past “Formalism in religion is 
like nationalism in politics, It creates presumptuous- 
ness, misunderstanding, and the feeling of being per- 
secuted. Religion preaches freedom, religious 
organizations worship slavery." 

Although Tagore stresses again and again that 
religion is, and has to be, completely personal, he 
calls the root of his ideas the quintessence of true 
Hinduism, Therefore, he likes to quote from the 
Upanishads in which he finds his ‘deas expressed by 
the thinkers of India’s past. He often quotes the part 
Taittiriya Upanishad in which Brahma, the abso- 
lute which is the foundation of everything, is charac- 
terized as joy (ananda). His deeply moved recitation 
of these words in his sonorous voice is still in my 
ears: 

These beings are born out of joy 

after they are born they live through joy 

they are moving into the joy at their passing 

away. 

The shortest conclusion of Tagore’s religious 
views might have found expression in a letter he 
wrote in English on the 25th February, 1914, to an old 
lady. There he says: “I do not belong to any reli- 
gious group, nor do I follow a peculiar religion. I 
know that my God has made Himself mine in the 
very moment of my creation. He is always active 
unfolding my nature through life experiences, and 
enfolding my nature with the manifold forces and 
beauties of this world. The fact of my existence alone 
bears an eternal guarantee of laugh in itself," 

Tagore once said about the religion of a poet 
that it could not bear dogmatic limitations; “This 
religion is flowing along atmosphere about the earth, 
where light and shadow play hide and seek, and where 
the wind plays on the flute like a young shepherd 
amongst his flock of clouds." 

So we are not surprised to see in Tagore, contra- 
dictions; he refuses to believe in the dogma of Karma 
and reincarnation like any other member of Brahma 
Samaj of which his father was a leader for so long 
atime; on the other hand, several times he accepts 
the idea in his poems. Of course it has to be consi- 
dered that every man changes his views during life- 
time, as did for instance, Kant and Goethe, 


Although Tagore as a poet and thinker has left 
a rich literary heritage, he never was a faint dreamer 
or a pure theorist only. On the contrary, he always 
tried to live his ideals. But most important to him 
was the winning over of young people for his ideals. 

Tagore was a convinced patriot ; at the time of 
the Swadeshi-movement in 1905 he had pleaded for 
boycott of English merchandise, and also later he 
expressed his opinion on political questions, But he 
never was a national hot-head who condemned every- 
thing English, or praised everything Indian to the 
skies. Thoughtfully he tried to find a balance be- 
tween enthusiasm of the national idea, and appre- 
ciation of the advantages and privileges of other 
nations. He was a true humanist, Mankind was not. 
a pure abstraction for him, but a living unity where 
ali individuals should be connected through love, 
according to Divine determination. In Berlin, in 1930, 
he said to Albert Einstein : “I see my religion con- 
sisting of trying to reproduce the superpersonal тап, 
the universal spirit of mankind in my own individu 
existence.” 


a satire on modern 
educational system 


NCE there was a bird. He was a 
blockhead. He would only sing 
day and night, but would never 
read the sastras. He would frisk 
and fly about but did not know 
manners and etiquette, 

"Such a bird comes to no use 
and only causes great loss to the 
king's fruit-market," said the 
king one day. 


The king called upon his minister and said, 
"Well, minister, can you make a suitable arrange- 
ment for the training * om bird?” 

2 

The charge of the bird’s training fell on the 
king's nephew. 

The scholars and astrologers of the Royal Court 
thought and consulted a great deal over the possible 
reason of this colossal ignorance of the bird. 

At last it was decided that the nest which the 
bird had built up with a little straw could never 
contain much of learning. So what was of the fore- 
most importance in the matter of his training was 
to have a capacious, well-built cage, 

The king's scholars got ample remuneration for 
their ungrudging labour and returned home, ex- 
ceedingly glad at bert * 

The goldsmiths busied themselves in building up 
a gold cage. When the work was complete, people 
from distant lands began to pour in into the royal 
palace to see this wondrous cage and its more 
wonderful mechanism. Some remarked, “Oh, what a 
wonderful method of imparting knowledge ! This 
must be the grandest method of education ever cis- 
covered on earth". "Even if the bird fails to learn a 
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word there should be no cause for disappointment 
from any quarter only because such a. magnificent 
cage could be built up. Oh, how immensely fortunate 
is the bird !”’—said others, : 

The goldsmiths received bagfuls of reward and, 
extremely happy, atonce wended their way home. 
The scholars now busied themselves in imparting 
their primary lessons to the bird. The chief of them, 
taking a little snuff, said, “Look here, friends, this 
is no work for such a handful of books to cope 
with". 

At once the king's nephew sent for the writers 
cof the kingdom. The writers not only wrote new 
books, but made copies and then copies of copies and 
thus made a huge pile of books, And whoever saw 
this gigantic affair exclaimed—"'Bravo, this is what 
is called the grand method of training of the fools 
and dullards ! Enough has been done and no more 
is required !” 

The writers and copyists got cartloads of money 
and at once they ran home. And there remained no 
more wants in their families, 

There was no end of the nephew's looking after 
the awfully precious cage. And there was no inter- 
mission in its repair. And cn seeing the great dis- 
play of the constant brushing and polishing of the 
cage everybody remarked, “Oh, how wonderfully the 
work is progressing !” 

A great number of men were appointed for the 
work and a still greater number for looking after tne 
workers. And all of them received heaps of :noney 
anc filled their safes, They and their brothers and 
cousins and other relations (from their fathers' sides 
as well as their mothers’), were greatly elated and 
furnished their bed-rooms and drawing rooms and 
whatever other rooms there were, . 


[4] 
There is no end of wants in this world, but there 
is no want of fault-finders and vilifiers either, “True, 
the cage is gradually improving, wes woes anybody 
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was no way for him even to cry out. 


Y 
look after the bird?” remarked one such fault- 
finder. 


The king heard this. And at once he summoned 
his nephew and said, “Well, nephew, what is this 
that I hear ?" 


The nephew replied, “My lord, if you want 
correct information, then call up your goldsmiths, 
call up your scholars and writers; call up your 
repairers and call up those who look after the 
cage." 

These unscrupulous fault-finders are spreading 
scandal simply because they are going without food. 

The king saw the reason of the nephew's argu- 
ment and also realised why the fault-finders were 
growing so desperate. 


In no time the nephew was rewarded with pre- 
cious necklaces in recognition of his wonderfully 
honest and meritorious zx ud 

5 

The king now wanted to see for himself how 
vigorously the bird's training was progressing. , So 
one day, accompanied by his ministers, courtiers 
and friends, the king appeared at the training hall. 


And, in honour of the king, conch- 
shells were blown, bella were rung, 
drums and cymbals were beaten, flutes 
and clarionets were played on. The 
‘Pundits’ began reciting hymns and. in- 
cantations, swinging their heads. And 
the goldsmiths, labourers, writers, super- 
intendents and all their brothers and 
cousins began to sing the glory of the 
good and gracious king. 


The nephew said, *My lord! Do you 
see the immensity of the arrangements 
that have been made for the bird's 
training ?" 

“Excellent! Wonderful! Oh, what a 
great sound all around!" exclaimed the 
king. 1 

Finding that hig expectations were 
more. than satisfied the king became 
greatly pleased with the nephew and 
was about to return to his palace. 
But hardly had he mounted his elephant: 
when a *voice from inside a nearby 
bush came out, “Му lord! have you 


seen the bird?" 





in this kingdom ihe birds are not only dull and illiterate but 


“Good God! I forgot it altogether, 
I've not seen the bird!” said the king 
greatly surprised at this omission. 

The king now came to the scholars 
and said, “Look hêre, gentlemen, Га like 
to see the method of your training up 
of the bird; come all of you and show 
me your teaching.” 

. The king saw everything, and was 
highly satisfied. The method was so big 
and elaborate that it was even bigger 
than the bird for whom it was meant and 
there remained no scope for anybody to 
see the bird. It seemed as if it mattered 
very little if the bird could be seen or 
not! The king understood that no pains 
were spared to make the grandest 
possible arrangement for the bird's 
training. In the cage there was neither 
food nor drink, but there were heaps of 
books; and from those books tons of 
torn pages were being thrust day and 
night into the mouth of the bird with 
the pointed nibs of thousands of pens. 
The bird had already stopped singing; 
now there was no way for him even to 
cry out. And whosoever saw this great and wonderful 
method shuddered. And the king, before mounting his 
elephant, called upon his redoubtable 'Ear-puiling 
Officer’ and gave him a very strict order to pull the 
feult-finder by the ears Te as he could. 


Day by day the bird began to be thin. It was 
emaciated and half-dead like the fine and polished ' 
gentlemen of the modern times. The guardians of 
the bird, however, thought that the case was growing 
very hopeful. But ill-bred as the bird was, he conti- 
nued to peep at the morning twilight and even tried 
to nibble at the spokes of the cage with his weak 
and emaciated beak. 

The Police Superintendent came and shouted 
out, "What great audacity !" l 

At once in the training hall arrived blacksmiths 
with their bellows, anvils and hammers and various 
other implements. Then began their unceasing work. 
At last, with great effort, they built up a strong 
and wonderful chain and in no time the bird was 
in irons. As a security measure the two wings of 
the bird were chopped off. 

* The king’s brother-in-law, nodding his head and 
grinning his teeth at the audacity of the bird, said, 
“In this kingdom the birds are not only dull and 
illiterate, but they are ungrateful as well". 
(Continued on Page 192) 
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TAGORE AND AMERICA 


By SANTWANA 


F Swami Vivekananda, some 
Seventy years ago, had brought 
4 India and America “to the begin- 
ning of a mutual understanding 
and mutual respect and brotherly 
feeling", a more solid endeavour 
_ to sow the seed of friendship bet- 

4 | xy) Ween the two nations was made 
>> by Rabindranath Tagore. That 
seed, sown in a not very receptive soil, had to be 
watered. and nurtured for two decades by Tagore 
himself, The healthy plant that sprouted from it is 
now the proud possession of two great nations sepa- 
rated by many oceans, lands and mountains, 

It is the bounden duty of the peoples of the two 
largest democracies of the modern world to watch 
and guard the gift of Tagore, the universal huma- 
nist, and derive benefit from the bond of friendship 
for the uplift of humanity, the cherished goal of 
the great poet. 

Dr. Edward C, Dimock, the American Research 
scholar on Tagore, has brought the heartening news 
that Rabindranath is being read more and more in 
the U.S.A. and that the "image of the poet is chang- 
ing" in that country. Tagore was accepted in 
America, at the first appearance, as a ‘wise man 
from the East'; now he is being studied in affluent 
America for his versatile genius and for the humane 
and universal theme his writings contain; Tagore’s 
message of peace and the condemnation of 'conflict' 
have been found nearer to the U.S. efforts of today 
to stabilize peace. 'The changing image of the poet 
might have resulted from the fact that deeper probe 
into Tagore works is being done in the U.S.A. more 
Systematicall now, basing research on the. poet's 
original contributions—both in English and Bengali. 

Rabindranath's first intimate acquaintance with 
America, still indirect, dates back to 1906 when his 
Son, Rathindranath, went to America and stayed 
there for three years to study agriculture. The pub- 
lication of the ‘Gitanjali? (Song Offerings) in Eng- 
lish in the year 1912 -suddenly ‘demolished’, as it 
were, the great wall between the East and the West 
and Tagore was introduced to the English-speaking 
world immediately. 

A Chicago mazagine, ‘Poetry’, edited by Mr. 
Harriet Monroe, published a few poems from ‘Gitan- 
jali. The readers were ‘taken by surprise’ by the 
depth of vision and the charming manner of presen- 
tation which the rendered reproduction conveyed. 
The eagerness to know about the man and his writ- 
ings grew step by step and Tagore made his first 
impressions on the American minds which were just 
‘favourable’. Soon after, another American journal, 
"The North American Review', carried an apprecia- 
tive article on Tagore, mainly on his poems of the 
‘Gitanjali’. Though confined to one book, a transla- 
ted work, the tributes paid to the poetic genius of 
the Indian bard by the two top magazines of the 
U.S.A. naturally attracted the attention of the scho- 
lars and the elite of that country towards the East 
in general and to India in particular, 


FIRST VISIT 


- Rabindranath first visited the United States of 
America in the year 1912 and lived in а quiet 
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corner of Illinois for about six months. It was dur- 
ing this visit that the Indian poet delivered his first 
lecture at the Harvard University, 

Unlike present day travellers, Tagore could not 
be all praise for America on his first visit, A few 
American critics found in him “not only an unap- 
preciative observer but an unsparing critic". The 
poet charged the American society of “bowing down 
before the false god" known as the nation, The 
‘blind indifference to spiritual things’ by the Ameri- 
cans had pained Tagore and he minced no words to 
give vent to his feelings. 


Despite his outspoken views and candid remarks 
(it must be admitted to the credit of the Americans) 
Tagore was treated with love and affection by the 
people there and his superior talent and the loftiness 
of the message which he carried was recognized by 
the intelligentsia of that affluent society of the new 
hemisphere. Tagore's vision, “steeped in universal 
humanism, never suffered from the myopic malaise 
of narrow chauvinism”. He held no dogmatic ideas 
about a nation or an individual, In the changing 
pattern of things he welcomed improvements and 
growth, i 


If Tagore had told the Americans that at his 
first visit he found them spiritually backward he 
never spared a chance to share his professed spiri- 
tualism with some Americans at least, At his Illinois 
home gradually grew up a Tagore Circle where he 
used to give readings from his poems, at times in 
original, and also explained some of his own works, 
and in course of doing so, dealt with the basic 
teachings of the Gita and the Upanishads, 

Tagore was 'fully conscious of the futility of 
sentimental cosmopolitanism’. ‘Progressive unity’ 
therefore was the theme of his proclaimed idealism. 
Tagore acknowledged the great contributions that 
the West has made to world civilization, Europe's 
gift of science, now bequeathed to posterity, received 
the highest respect from Rabindranath, 


By the year 1921, Tagore's ideas about America 
had substantially changed; still the poet was unable 
to consider that the American nation had qualified 
to earn the respect of the people of the world at 
large. America till then, according to Tagore's ав- 
sessment, was more or less self-centred and the 
virtue of universality and broad idealism, which 
were enshrined in the country’s constitution, could 
not strike root in the society or in the minds of the 
people. Tagore, however, had hoped that ‘eventually’ 
the U.S.A. might imbibe “the best in the Western 
civilization” and contribute to the advancement of 
mankind something of lasting value and unending 
worthiness. In one of 5 delivered in 
America Tagore appealed; “Let our civilization take 
its firm stand upon its basis of social co-operation and 
not upon that of economie exploitation and conflict". 

A protest has come, curiously enough, from a 
modern American writer who has expressed doubt if 
Tagore "gravely erred in estimating the spiritual 
gravity and resources of the American people". The 
feeling of a writer, half,a century after’ the remarks 
were made may rightly be different and the ques- 
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tioning of Tagore's assessment of the American 
mind of that period obviously carries a risk of going 
wide off the mark, 


AFTER NOBEL 


After the award of the Nobel Prize in Literature 
Was announced in November, 1913 Tagore became a 
great attraction to-the American people, It has been 
said that contributions about Tagore started to ap- 
pear in the American dailies. and periodicals by 
Scores and hundreds. During the year following, 
features and reports on Tagore, the East and India, 
the poet's life and about his school at Santiniketan, 
were flashed continuously by the American Press; 
every week, if not every day, something appeared 
about the poet and his land—at times mutilated and 
inadequate Stories—in one or the other paper of the 
U.S.A. Notwithstanding these all knowledge. in 
America about Tagore remained confined to the 
reading of contributed stories about the poet, ex- 
cerpts from his writings and, for the more enterpris- 
ing American scholars, the English translations of 
some of his books, mostly verses, The book 'Sadhana' 
which was written during Tagore’s Stay in America 
became partially known through off-hand transla- 
tions mainly to the enthusiasts of the Tagore Circle. 


It is mainly after India has attained independ- 
ence and its mature dealing in the comity of nations 
suddenly made the country important, that America 
has thought it wise to find the root of India's great- 
ness. In the search undertaken the new America has 
concentrated’ its excavations for the hidden treasure 
in personalities still respected and adored in India 
at the moment. In Tagore the Western scholars have 
found.a poet and a sage, a modernist and а symbol 
of the ancient, in whose thought and vision may be 
traced the heritage of India—the thoughts of the 
time of the Upanishads and the pulse-beat of the 
modern dynamism of growth. That America has 
been, of late, attracted towards Tagore is mainly 
due to the efforts. being made іп that country to 
study the poet intensively and widely in original 
Bengali. 1 

Here.too Chicago gave the lead. It is the same 
Chicago, where one of its magazines published, for 
the first time in America, some of Tagore’s verses 
from the ‘Gitanjali’; the city of Chicago that gave 
Swami Vivekananda, another son of India, who aptly 
represented the East, the respect and ovation that a 
king might have envied. The Bengali Studies Centre 
cf the Chicago University carries on research on 
Tagore's writings by mastering the language in 
which the poet originally wrote. 


U.S.A. FOR INDIA'S FREEDOM 


India. has more reasons to be grateful to 
America: Leaving out the technologicaleand financial 
assistances which the affluent and scientifically ad- 
vanced America has been making available for the 
economic development of India, the past record of 
sympathy and help that the U.S.A. contributed for 
India's progress may well be reckoned as significant. 
Around 1912; and many times thereafter, America 
has showered love and affection on Tagore in abund- 
ance; the munificence of America, given on indivi- 
dual and. private capacity, had helped a great deal 
to lessen the worries at least for the time being, of 
the poet in his ceaseless endeavour to put the Visva- 
Bharati on a sound financial footing. 

· · America not only embraced Tagore as a poet of 
great merit from the East but, as has been acknow- 
ledged above, had helped Tagore’s embryo of the 
` world university; volunteers from that distant land 

served: in the remote Bengal. village thereby giving 

direct help to build a monument of peace and unity. 

Mr. Leonard Elmhirst. an Englishman, discovered 

and gifted to Jndia by two American friends, went to 
2 Ê . 


Santiniketan in 1921 and his technological know- 
ledge in Agriculture was utilized in order to start 
improved farming and other village uplift work in 
Surul, now known as Sriniketan. This instance shows 
the abiding interest America used to take in Tagore's 
multifarious development works in the early twenties 
of this century. The poet, who dreamt that he would, 
"flood the choked bed of village life with the stream 
of happiness" not only found Elmhirst as a volun- 
teer from America (the young Englishman was then 
studying in the U.S.A.) to work at Sriniketan, the 
first laboratory in India for intensive rural welfare. 
work, but also received the aid of an American lady, 
Miss Gretchen Green, with considerable knowledge 
of nursing and first aid, to open the first clinic at 
Биг во that through medicine and treatment might 
be found the readiest path to hearts, affection of the 
villagers, and gradually to earn their confidence so 
that village welfare work might mean. something 
concrete to the rural folks themselves, 


During World War II the President of the U.S.A. 
pleaded, more than once, with the British Prime 
Minister to ‘grant self-government to India’, The 
Ways of politics being inscrutable the deserving free- 
dom did not come to India despite earnest pleading 
by the first citizen of the USA. 


‘Long before the President of the United States 
made his abortive attempt to help India win her 
freedom Mr. William Durant, the American philoso- 
pher-historian, had recognized this ancient nation's 
right to earn a sovereign status, "Rabindranath's 
genius has set the seal of India's right for freedom", 
the American historian declared in unambiguous 
language. He told Tagore: *You are the reason why 
India should be free." Another American writer has 
remarked that, during his tours, it was found that 
his very presence was sufficient to rally support in - 
favour of India's independence movement.. The man 
and the poet in him proved to people everywhere, 
irrespective of race or religion, that a country which 
possessed an individual of Tagore's stature cannot 
be backward even by the most progressive yardstick 
of the-time. The poet verily contributed handsomely 
to mobilize world opinion in favour of India's de- 
mand to rid herself of British domination. 


Tagore's idea about the spiritual gains in 
America, as has been noted, was changing gradually. 
In Emerson's writings the poet had found “an echo 
of Indía's spiritual mind" and in Whitman he had 
traced the 'heart beat' of America. The Indian bard 
wanted America to achieve the greatness of spirit 
which might endow the people of that affluent 
society to show the true way towards advancement 
to the rest of the world less fortunate. 

By the year 1931, Rabindranath could see that 
the needed change and improvement were gradually 
showing themselves in the American society. The 
poet found that the ‘spiritual ends of life are pur- 
sued with a keenness in America’ and wished that 
the changed society of that country, in the years 
ahead, would find opportunities to- ‘exploit her 
material resources for the well-being of humanity’ 
and other benevolent programmes.  Tagore's great 
dreams about America, one may say today, has 
virtually come true; the affluent America—with a 
living standard highest in the material „world of 
today and technological and scientific achievements 
as remarkable—has stretched out its willing hands 
to help Asia and Africa so that the difference in the 
material well-being may be bridged to the extent 
possible. 


MISLEADING INFORMATION 


Unfortunately, as knowledge about Tagore has 
increased and broadened among one section of the 
people in America, some odd individuals of that 
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(©) N , accordance with the nature of 

writers as a class Taraprasanna 
< Was a bit shy and of few words. 
He felt he was in grave danger if 
he. had to appear hefore other 
people. With. constant pen-push- 
,ing at home his eye Sight was 
)weak, back a little bent and 
experience of the world scanty. The 
routine phrases of customary politeness did not flow 
from his tongue easily. Therefore he could never -feel 
hilt to be safe outside the fortress of his own 
ome. 


pep too considered him to be of a Stupid sort, 
and for this they cannot be blamed either, Imagine 
& great gentleman saying to Taraprasanna on first 
meeting in an effusive voice, “I cannot express 
through one mouth only how Geeply happy I am 
knowing you, sir,” Without replying Taraprasanna 
begins to study his own right palm * ith s^e^ial in- 
terest. The meaning of that sudden Silence appears 
to be this: "Well, you are happy. It may be quite 
possible. But how can I pronounce the lie that І ат 
happy? This is my problem." 


4 





When inviting him to lunch, the millionaire host 
begins to serve food just before evening, and at 
times, with humble pleading, continues to address 

araprasanna regarding the inadequacy of the food, 
“Ah! This is nothing, only very tittle, the broken 


Sometimes this also happens. When some well- 


side in Taraprasanna’s throat, then Taraprasanna 
does not object in the least, as if Saraswati actually 
sits choking his throat, Taraprasanna should know, 


. Tn her heart she imagined how.the-neople;of ДЕ 














this. Those who praise a person on his face. and de- 
preciate , themselves to others, only indulge in ex- 
agserated statements without much hesitation, for 
they expect others to protest. Tf’ the ‘other party 
quietly accepts the Statements, then the speaker con- 
Siders himself duped and becomes very: annoyed. Тп 
these circumstances people are not unhappy ‘о. see 
their statements proved false, . ^. ® : 


` With his family members Taraprasanna , was 
qvite a different man; even his own wife Dakshayani 
could not cope with him in a verbal duel. The mis- 
tress of the house said often, ‘‘All- right, all right, ‘I 
accept defeat.I have got other work ‘to do "now" 
How many husbands have the ability or good fortune 
to make the wife acknowledge defeat through her own 
mouth in a battle of words? — Zo 


expressing this opinion aloud, Hearing this, Tarapra- 
Sanna would say, “You have but only ne husband. 
With whom can you compare me ?" "This answer -al- 


ordinary ability of her husband was. not known, out- 


Side,—her husband did not make the slightest effort 
in this direction. Taraprasanna did not publish what 


At times Dakshayani wanted to. hear her hus- 
band's writings read out. The: less she understood, 
the more impressed she was. She had read Kritti- 
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entire nation would be astonished when this book 
would be published and no one would be able to com- 
prehend one word. A thousand times she said to her 
husband, "Publish these writings." 


Her husband said, “About the publication of books 
the divine Manu had himself said, "This is the natural 
propensity of mankind, in restraining this will the 
greatest benefit be had.' " 


Taraprasanna had four children, all daughters. 
Dakshayani believed this was due to a defect in her- 
self as the mother. So she felt she was unfit for her 
brilliant husband. Look at the husband who can 
effortlessly compose such difficult books, and here is 
his wife whose womb produces girl children only. 
What better evidence of unworthiness could there be? 


When the eldest girl grew up to the height of 
Taraprasanna's chest, his undisturbed peace began to 
be disturbed. Then he remembered that one by one 
ali four daughters would have to be married and for 
that money wotild be needed. The mistress of the 
house said with undisturbed serenity in ter face, “If 
you pay a little attention only there will be no need 
to worry.” 


Taraprasanna asked somewhat eagerly, “Is that 
true ? All right, tell me what to do". 


Dakshayani said without any anxiety or doubt, 
“Go to Calcutta, publish your books, and let people 
know you; then see whether 
mabey comes of itself or 
not,’ 


Through his wife's con- 
viction  Taraprasanna too 
gradually began to be con- 
vinced. He believed in his 
heart that with the number 
of books he had written up 
to the time, daughters of 
the entire neighbourhood 
could be given away in 
marriage. 


Now, when it was time 
to go to Calcutta, there was 
a great confusion. Daksha- 
yani could not anyhow let 
her helpless, resourceless, 
carefully nurtured husband 
go alone to Calcutta. Who 
would bathe, feed and re- 
mind him of the daily needs 
of life and protect him from 
the many ills of the world ? 


But the inexperienced 
husband too was terribly 
scared and unwilling to go 
{с an unknown place with 
his wife and children, In 
the end Dakshayani engaged 
‘a cunning man of the neigh- 
bourhood in her own place, 
after giving him a thousand 
instructions about the daily 
habits of her husband, and 
sent the husband off to the 
alien place smothered with 
amulets and talisman, 
armlets® and many solemn 
promises made on her life 
to listen to her instructions. 
Then she flung herself down 
on the floor to lament, * 


all the shopkeepers said that not a single copy had been sold. 


Coming to Calcutta, Taraprasanna published his 
Vedanta Prabhakar with the aid of his shrewd 
companion. The little money he got by pawning Dak- 
shayani’s ornaments was mostly used up. 

He sent Vedunta Prabhakar for sale to* book 
shops and for review to all editors of the country, 
big and small. He sent his wife also a copy by regis- 
tered post. He was afraid the peon might steal his 
book on the way. 


The day the mistress of the house saw aer hus- 
band’s name in printed letters on the book cover, she 
invited and fed all the women of the : eighbourhood. 
She let the book be laid carelessly where all were 
to come and sit. 


When all came and sat’ down she said at the top 
of her voice, “Oh dear! Who has thrown that book 


` down there like that? Annada, please give me that 


book, my friend. I will put it away." Amongst them ` 
Annada knew how to read and write, She kept the 
book in a niche in the wall. ; 

A moment later, while taking down something, 
Dakshayani brought the book down again, then 
addressing her eldest daughter, said, “Sashi, you want 
to read father’s book ? Well mother, here it is, read 
it. Why do you feel shy about it?" Sashi had not 
the slightest eagerness to read her father's book. 


Soon after she scolded her and said, “For shame, 
mother, the book your father wrote should not be 
spoilt like that. Give it to your Kamala Didi, she 
will put it away on the top of the almirah". 

If the book had any trace of consciousness then 
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by the torment of that one day Vedanta would have 
ended its existence. 

One by one reviews began to come out in the 
papers. What the mistress of the house surmised 
turned out to be somewhat true, Not understanding 
one word of the book, the critics of the entire ccuntry 
became quite overwhelmed. All said rnanimously, 


"Such a. book, solidly packed with substance, had. 


never been published before." 
Those critics who do not read any books except 
the Bengali translation of Reynold’s Mysteries of 
London wrote with great enthusiasm, "If one or two 
books like these are published from time to time in- 
stead of the flood of plays and novels published in 
our country then Bengali litera- 
ture will become really readable." . 
And only that person who 
with his ancestors. had never 
even heard the name of Vedanta, 
wrote, "I do not always agree 
with Taraprasanna Babu. Due to 
want of space I do not mention 
the differences of opinion, but on 
the whole there is much similari- 
ty in our outlook with the writer's 
thoughts." If, however, this were 
true then the book should at least 
have been burnt. 


Wherever in the land there 
were existent and non-existent 
libraries their editors, instead of 
Sending cash payment, wrote let- 
ters оп monogrammed · paper re- 
questing copies of his book. Many ` 
wrote, "By this thoughtful book 
a great. want of the nation has 
been fulfilled.’ Taraprasanna did 
not quite understand what a 
thoughtful book was but deligh- 
tedly sent the Vedanta Prabha- 
kar to all libraries, paying post- 
age charges out of his own 
pocket. 


When Taraprasanna was be- 
coming ‘extremely jubilant like 
this with endless flattery, he got 
a letter. Dakshayani was near 
the time of the birth of her fifth 
child. Then accompanied by his 
protector he went to collect 
money at the shops, 


All shopkeepers unanimously 
Said that not a single copy had 


brought”. 

been sold. Only in one place he 

heard that some one from the mofussil had asked for 
a сору of his book. It had been sent by parcel post, 
but the book had come back; no one had received it. 
The shopkeeper had to pay for the postage, and, in 
extreme resentment was about to return all his books 
at once. 

The, writer went home and brooded deeply, but 
гоша not understand anything. The more he thought 
about his thoughtful book the more thoughtful he be- 
tame. In the end, with the aid of the few rupees he 
1ad left over he immediately set out for home. 

Taraprasanna went to his wife and expressed his 
зарріпеѕѕ with much elaborate show. Dakshayani 
vaited for the good news with a smile on her face. 

Then Taraprasanna brought out a Gaur News 
arrier and spread it on his wife's lap. Having 
‘ead it in her heart she blessed the editor with eter- 
1а1 wealth and immortal children and made mental 
fferings of flower and sandal-wood paste to the tip 
if the editors pen. She finished reading and again 
ooked at her husband's face. 


""ah'I don't talk nonsense, tell me what else you have 
taraprasanna said, “‘there are some letters.” 


The husband then brought the New Dawn and 
spread it open. Having read this Dakshayani, over- 
whelmed with joy, again looked at her husband’s face 
with gentle eyes full of expectation, 


Then Taraprasanna brought out a copy of the 
Jugantar, after that Bharat’s Wheel of Destiny, 
after that Auspicious Awakening then Dawn 
Light, after that News Waves Broken after that 
Hope, Harbinger, Ecstasy, Flower Blossoms, 


Companion, Sita Gazette, Ahalya Library Publication, 
Gentle News, The Head of Police, World Judge, 
Graceful Creeper. Tears of joy rolled down the wife’s 
cheeks with so much happy laughter, 
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Wiping her eyes once more she gazed at her 
husband’s luminous face radiant with the rays of his 
achievement. The husband Said, "There are many 
papers left still”. : 

Dakshayani said, "I will see them in the after- 
noon, now tell me what other news you have", 


Taraprasanna said, “This time I went to Calcutta * 
and heard the Governor General's wife had published 
a het but has not mentioned the Vedanta Prabhakar 
in 1 ae ⸗ ° 

Dakshayani said, ‘Ah! Don't talk nonsense, tell 
me what else you have brought". + 

Taraprasanna said, “Тһеге are some letters", 

Then Dakshayani said explicitly, “How much 
money have you brought?” 

. Taraprasanna said, “I borrowed five. rupees from 
Bidhubhushan". 

In the end when Dakshayani heard the details, 
her faith in the world's honest .Was demolished for 
good, . Surely. the. shopkeepers had cheated -her hus- 
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band and all book buyers of Bengal had combined to 
cheat the shopkeepers. In the end she suddenly rea- 
lised, that the person she sent with her husband as 
her own representative, that Bidhubhushan, had se- 
cret underhand dealings with the.shopkeepers. As 
hours passed she understood more and more clearly. 
Biswambhar Chatterjee of the same village Was her 
husband's great enemy. Surely all this had taken 
place by his scheming. It must be so. Only two days 
after her husband left for Calcutta, Biswambhar was 
seen talking to Kanai Pal under the banyan tree. But 
Biswambhar often talked to Kanai Pal. So she had 
not thought it was anything special. Now every- 
thing could be understood clear as water. 


Meanwhile Dakshayani's household worries kept 
on increasing. When the only easy way to get money 
proved a failure, her own guilt in giving birth to girl 
children began to consume her with fourfold intensity. 
She could not blame Biswambhar, Bidhubhushan or 
the people of Bengal for this. She shouldered the 
entire blame herself. Only the daughters who were 
born to her and about to be borm were also appor- 
tioned small shares. Day and night she had not a 
moment's peace left in her heart. 


On the verge of her confinement the state of 
Dakshayani's health was so bad as to be of grave 
concern to everybody. Helpless Taraprasanna ran 
like one mad to Biswambhar and suid, “Elder 
brother, if you pawn these fifty books or so of mine 
and give me a little money I can get a good midwife 
from the city.” 


Biswambhar said, “Brother, have no worry for 
that. Whatever money is needed 1 will pay. You 
take away the books.” So saying, after long wordy 
consultations with Kanai Pal he collected a little 
money and Bidhubhushan himself went to Calcutta 
for a midwife, paying for her fare. 


On some consideration Dakshayani sent for her 
husband to come to her room. Making him swear an 
oath on her life she said, "Whenever you are about 
to have that pain again, don't forget to take that 
 dream-revealed medicine. And never take off that 
amulet given by the hermit.” And she made her 
husband promise to listen to her on a .housand minor 

"details like this, holding both his hands. And she 
' éaid, Bidhubhushan could not be trusted at all. It 
was he who had brought calamity to her husband, 
else she could have handed over her husband to him, 
complete with promises sworn on her head, medicines 
and amulets. After that she warned her trusting 
guileless broad-minded husband, as pure as the all- 
forgetful god Mahadeva, again and again about the 
ruthless cunning schemers of the world. 


Jn the end she confided in whispers, “бее, if the 
daughter I have renfains alive, then name her ‘Ved- 


anta Prabha’, Afterwards you can call -her only 
— 

Saying this, she touched her husband's feet in 
farewell, raising the symbolic dust to her" head. In 
her heart she said, “I came to this world only to give 
birth to girl children. Perhaps now that trouble will 
be over". 

When the midwife said, "Mother, see once how 
pretty your daughter is!", the mother looked once, 
closed her eyes and said in a low voice, “Vedanta 
Prabha”. After that she had not the opportunity to 
say another single word in this world. 

Rendered iw English by Sheila Chatterjee. 


RABINDRANATH’S CHILDHOOD 
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remaining almost hiddén and unobserved. It was so 
much in profusion that we too happened to get due 
shares as much as we deserved." About music he 
said, “In our family, we were actually reared through 
cultivation of music at home.” : 


EARLY WORKS 


To sum up, the poet's early activities ylelded 2 
crop of remarkable works, also prolific in volumes 
At eleven he wrote Prithvirajer Parajai (The 
Defeat of Prithviraj). Among his other earlies 
writings are Banaful (1875); Kavi-Kahini (1877) 
Bhagnahridai (1881); Rudrachanda (1881) 


Balmiki-Prativa (1881); Sandhya Sangit (1882) 
Pravat Sangit (1883); Chobi О Gan (1884); an 
Prakritir Parishodh (1884). ‘Subsequently in hi 
youth, he wrote Mayar Khela and anasi. I 
Manasi he aspired to see India liberated. It i 
evident that Rajnarayan Bose and his elder brother 
gave him inspiration at the time. 


The poet wrote to me once dwelling on the subjec 
of genius: “It is impossible to tell off hand of th 
way of a genius. At first it puzzles, but later on, іб. 
found that it reaches some goal and reveals its innt 
meaning. History bears many instances of suc 
happenings. Eccentricity of genius is а part of tr 
universal scheme. When we are complacently think 
ing of a definite way and regarding it as the one ar 
only one, suddenly the Pegasus of genius starts ga 
loping on four hoofs and speeds over untrodde 
ways. We shout and abuse the groom and flouri: 
our whips,in the air, but the horse divine creates i 
novel way, by its own speed, the way of a rich 
fruition. This is the story of all creative urge 
creation in the realms of the new and unknown. 
fear to affirm anything hastily, but when my 07 
pen started it soon discarded the way of the la 
Hem Banerji. After that it took unforeseen turnin 
in Kshanika and Balaka. Have I been able 
strike the paved thoroughfare even now?" 


In other words, what he meant to say is that, 
genius would condescend to relegate to the ba 
bench of his pre-historic ancestors, or to his imm 
diate ancestors and collect motifs, ideals and mc 
of expressions found in the accumulated wealth 
such traditional examples. A real artist will foi 
ahead and build up some nobler examples of his 0 
ihrough his progressive achievements, 
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The Neglected Woman 


In Rabindranath 


By INDUMATI BHATTACHARYYA 4 


N "Kari-O-Komal" was the bud- 
ding of  Rabindrarath Tagore’s 
genius for telling stories in verse. 
It attained maturity m “Katha-O- 
Kahini,” and had its sublimation 
in “Palataka.” 

The poet in his early years 
followed the beaten  tra-k in 
Strictly observing the rules and 
conventions of the established rhymes. In “Kshanika”’ 
for the first time he uses the colloquial speech. The 
height of poetic ecstasy which characterises Tagore 
in his mature years, is not so conspicuous here; but 
wit and an easy flow of the colloquial are supreme 
and captivating. The lucidity ard life-lke detail 
reached its peak in "Palataka". With simple and 
common words of everyday use he reveals the deep- 
est region of the human mind with an effortless ease. 

"Palataka" was published in October, 1918. It 
is a collection of short stories composed in uneven 
verses. The plots of these stories have been taken 
from events of our everyday life. But these familiar 
incidents have been endowed with so much charm 
and grace that they have become extraordinary. The 
poet tells these stories in such a simple style that 
when we read them, we think we too could have 
told these stories occurring before our very eyes 
everyday. 

Prosaic events have little charm and do not 
appeal to us. We do not even take any notice of 
these in our everyday life. But to the poet these 
trifling matters opened up mines of gems, And 
when he presents them they do not appear to be 
trifling any more, but are endowed with a celestial 
quality. An artist's masterpiece may be found, on 
analysis, to be made of nothing hut common things 
ot everyday life; but the magie touch of a master 
hand transforms these into a new entity, adding a 
beauty that never was. 


TRANSITORINESS OF LIFE 


The poet's eldest daughter was seriously il] at 
that time. Death was knocking at Бег door. The 
poet sat by the death-bed of his beloved daughter, 
thinking of the transitoriness of tife. He had this 
in his mind when he wrote the stories of "Palataka". 
The approaching death of his daughter cast a gloom 
on the poet’s mind. The subject matter of almost 
all the poems he wrote by this time, dea mostly 
with deprived women, and most of the poems have 
something of separation, farewell or “eath in them. 

In these poems the poet has also ‘ound out a 
relationship between the nature of the universe and 
that of human beings. That there is beyond this 
materialistic world another of an ecstatic joy. has 
been revealed by the poet in "Palataka". 

“Palataka” means a fugitive—the fleeting mo- 
ments are referred to here. In this group of poems 





the poet tries to immortalise a few fugitive moments, 
rich with the liveliness of poetry, to make them a 
part of eternity—and he no doubt succeeds, 


“WHY DOES SHE GO?” 


The first poem of the collection is “Palataka” 
after which the group had its title. It graphically 
depicts how a fugitive fawn raises some eternal 
questions which nobody can solve. The fawu and 
the pup are fast friends and one cannot live with- 
out the other. But one day the fawn all on п sud- 
den goes away to an unknown place. never tu come 
back. The pup puts these questions, "Why is she 
noi here? Why does she go away and vhom does 
she go for?” But alas! he does not get any ans- 
wer. The questions ever remain open in the heart 
of every thinking being. This truth gives .a rare 
charm to the poem *Palataka", 

The life of an ordinary Bengali woman is mise- 
rable indeed. Her movement is confined witkin the 
four walls of her hearth and home. That she has 
an entity of her own is not considered by any one 
and she herself seldom finds any time or оррог- 
tunity to think that she is a full-fledged human 
being, and, as such, she should have hopes and 
aspirations, and freedom and right to live, —. 

But, if at any moment a change comes to this. 
monotony, she can realise what freedom is and what 
She has hitherto missed. 

This change may come even with the approach . 
of death; yet come whenever it may, ‘t brings im- 
mense joy and relief to the mind of one contired to 
the monotonous harem of conservatism and igno- 
miny. 

DELIVERANCE 


The story of a woman who suffers her miserable 
lot for long twentytwo years is brilliantly told in 
the poem, “Mukti” (deliverance), The activities of 
her life consisted of household duties of the same 
nature, day in and day out, and having resigned 
herself to the will of the members of her husband’s 
family, she gained a good name and approbation 
from everybody. She got married when she was 
only nine, and henceforth she had been accustomed 
to please others and nothing else. Says she, “I 
never knew what I am; I never knew what meaning 
there is in this vast world.” 

But when she becomes seriously ill after leading 
this sort of life, liberty comes at last. Leisure, 
hitherto unknown, comes to her, and now she can 
think of herself and the es p inflyence of 
nature. She thinks that spring had come and gone 
un-noticed for long twentytwo years. But his time, 
after that long period, she realises that Spring has 
come. She now understands that sho is a woman, 
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She is endowed with grace and greatness, ana the 
whole nature with all its beauty and charm keeps 
waiting for her. Her realisation of self at the time 
ot death is heart-rending indeed. The few fugitive 
moments of rare realisation in her life have been 
immortalised by the magic touch of a master-hand. 


The poem “Fanki” (deceit) is somewhat of the 
same nature. A twentythree-year-old young wo- 
man, Binoo, gets seriously ill, and this is a boon 
to her since at this she gets an opportunity to leave 
her father-in-law’s house for the first time, Though 
ailing, she finds great joy in being out; so she en- 
joyed everything she sees. She lives only for two 
months more; but of these two months she says to 
her husband, “If I ever forget everything in my life, 
never shall I forget these last two months; you 
have filled these two months with honey; I die with 
this satisfaction.” 


The poem could have been a perfect piece of 
poetry with this much of pathos. But the introduc- 
tion of Rukmini, the coolie woman, with her story, 
has marred the beauty of the poem and caused dis- 

. traction in the main thought-current of the theme. 


THE PURITAN'S WAY 


In the poem, *Nishkriti" (liberation) the suf- 
ferings and deliverance of a very young widow, 
Manjulika by name, have been delineated. Her father 
pretends to be a puritan in his preachings to his wife 
and daughter, but he himself reads stories of love 
in English even at an advanced age and loses no 
time to marry again after his wife's death, though 
surrounded by & good number of sons, daughters, 
daughters-in-law and grand children. In ridiculing 
the father, the poet perhaps unknowingly reveals 
his inner object of writing this poem, i.e., to unmask 
those who commit innumerable sins in the name of 
religion. 


In "Chiradiner Daga" (permanent scar), is also 
told the sad story of a neglected girl, Saila, who, 
for no fault of her own, is despised by her parents. 
She being an addition to the three unwanted female 
. children, has to undergo many privations. 


However, misfortunes end and Saila gets mar- 
ried. But unfortunately she is drowned ;n the 
Iravati. If the poem ended here, it could have been 
an excellent piece of poetry, but the poet adds some- 
thing more, another tragic ineident and the addition 
of this incident is good and appropriate to the 
story, no doubt; but it fails to create any deep 
feeling. 


In the poem, “Kalo Meye” (the dark-skinned 
girl) the poet tells us the plight of the dark-skinned 
girl, Nanda Rani, who sits alone at a broken win- 
dow like a boat, run aground in a dry river. She 
has become old-enough to be given in marriage, but 
she is not beautiful. Besides her father has not got 
the money. None thinks of Nanda Rani’s sorrows. 
But a frustrated young man of a neighbouring mess 
feels for her. When he plays on his flute, the tune 
touches the very depth of Nanda Rani’s sorrowing 
heart. Thus, the tunes create a ‘ink between the 
sad girl and the deprived young ma». 


SUFFERING WOMEN AND MEN 


These, then, are the stories in *"Palataka" de- 
picting thé sorrows and spfferings of women in the 


various spheres of their life. They suffer when 
married, when widowed, and even when they remain 
unmarried. — 


Rabindranath has shown how sweet, how  wel- 
come deliverance is to a woman confined to a res- 
tricted life. But the universality of the seer's genius 
enables him to see the whole of the picture, not 


“simply one side of it. 


Women often think that men are- very happy 
indeed, as they have a free unrestricted life. But if 
we think with a broader outlook, we shall find that 
itis not quite so. Men also have to restrict their 
movements within a limited sphere. 'They are en- 
twined, as it were, in a network of duties and 
activities. In the struggle for existence they have 
to work hard which tells upon their ! ealth and in- 
fluences their well-being. They sometimes feei that 
they are slaves of routine-work, which makes life 
dull and miserable. Therefore, liberation in men's 
life also is necessary to make it worth-living. The 
poet gives expression to this sentiment in some 
other poems of the group. The best poem of this 
category is, "Chhinna-Patra" (The Torn-off Letter). 
The poem is a masterpiece. The hero of the story 
is so busy with his work that he has no breathing 
time, no time to die so to say. He contests an elec- . 
tion and thinks of nothing except winning it. Allorher 
things seem to be immaterial to him. At that time 
his bearer brings a letter to him. He opens it im- 
mediately, thinking it to be a business letter. But 
it is a letter written by a woman named Monorama. 
He gets annoyed and does not care to read it, as 
he thinks it to be a letter of some widow soliciting 
help. He tears it off and throws it away. 


He is defeated in the election. He becomes so 
much depressed that nothing can console him, Just 
az that time, a scrap of paper, borne by the south 
wind, lands on his lap. He takes it up carelessly. 
On it is written, *Have you now forgotten Manu ?" 
He begins to reflect, “Manu ? My Monorama ? That 
Manu of my childhood ?" 


Manu or Monorama was the playmate of his 
boyhood. Now he becomes eager to know all about 
Manu. But alas! the letter has been torn to pieces 
and is almost lost. He will never be able to know 
what Manu wrote after such a long time -nd why 
she did so at all. But he will ever remember her 
question, "Have you forgotten Manu?" And tnis 
remembrance would revive his depressed mind. Thus, 
immense sorrow, regret, as well as ever-rising hope 
and expectation, come as liberation to his mind. 


THE MAD MAN 


In the poem, “Asal” is told the story of an old 
man of sixty, done up by excessive work. He finds 
salvation only when he escapes from his routine 
work and goes to Mahesh who is laughed at by the 
neighbours as a mad man. At Mahesh's wretched 
hut he feels the presence of God Almighty. He 
forgets the worries and cares of his everyday life 
and has peace and tranquillity from the simple con- 
versation with Mahesh. He feels that the real 
meaning of life is to aim at simplicity, peace and 
tranquillity. Thus, salvation comes from an un- 
expected quarter. 


In *Bhola" we have the story of a father who 
finds deliverance from his monótonous routine work 
only when his young son, Biju, comes to him with 
his child-like frolics. The affectionate father can- 


(Continued on Page 176) 
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DIVINE BLESSINGS FROM RABINDRANATH 


By UDAY SHANKAR 


UST after my return to India from 
Europe for the first time to recruit 
a party of Indian musicians and 
| dancers for programmes abroad, 
I gave a solo performance at tke 
then First Empire in Caleutta. 
Rabindranath Tagore was occu- 
Dying a middle seat in the front 
row. When I finished my dances, 
I bowed low in а namaskar pose, Suddenly I saw 
that the great poet had stood up from his chair. 
I could not control myself. I ran towards the wings 
and then to the auditorium. I knelt down before the 
great personality. He garlanded me with a one-string 
garland of ‘bakul’ flowers, 





I still preserve that garland, I think that this 
garland of withered and disintegrating petals is the 
richest treasure that I have, 


It is a thing which gives me perpetual ins- 
piration to be great and to perform noble deeds. 
The garland is the divine blessing, Rabindranath 
murmured something to me and patted me on my 
back, but I was so overwhelmed with emotion that 
I became speechless. I ran to my green room, 
I took that day to be the day of my rebirth. I was 
reborn as if in a world of beauty, peace and truth, 


THE AUTOGRAPH BOOK 


On another occasion Rabindranath asked me to 
зоте to Santiniketan. I was preparing to go and 
have a darshan of the poet. The news spread among 
ny friends that I was to go to Santiniketan. The 
wife of one of my Punjabi friends Was very eager to 
so to Santiniketan with me. She used to pester me 
ilmost daily with requests for a promise that I would 
‘ake her to Tagore, Eventually I had to yield and 
зай to extend a promise that she also could go along 
vith me to Santiniketan, As fate would have it, on 
iccount of an unexpected development she could not 
iccompany me to Santiniketan. But when I was 
eaving for the place she came running with an 
iutograph book and gave it to me Saying that I must 
lave one of its pages signed by Rabindranath: I am 
iot myself an autograph hunter, neither do I like to 
iroduce an autograph book of anybody else to any 
reat man and request him to Sign on it, Reluc- 
antly I accepted the task, 


On reaching Santiniketan I went straight to 
'abindranath's room. The poet was in. He was 
iformed of my arrival. The poet came out and 
reeted me. Both of us then went on discussing 
arious matters and especially Indian dancing, All 
1e while I was sitting with the autograph book of 
1e lady in my hands. In the midst of the con- 
ersation I produced the book, thinking the poet 
ould simply put his signature in it and return the 
К. But I found him scribbling something on the 
aper. Probably the poet took it to be my autograph 
yok. However, I could not find time to go through 
le writings. But on my return I wanted то have 
look at the signature of the poet, To my amaze- 
ent not only the signature of the poet was Шеге 


but added to it was also а piece of dedi- 
cated to me from the masterly eye 


The following lines were 1nseribed on the paper ; 
«а FFA AA Geri] 
ers] Garb TTT eem faa e, 
Brae TA яра FA SUD IA m 
сая xus fene 


TATA Иң эпе EN 
MIF яа игар wrap |” 

"This life is a night of mystery. I do not know 
where the sun is hiding beyond the horizon. The 
bright moments come at intervals, twinkle like stars 
and string a garland of lights. The rest is all void 
and dark,” 

That was the greatest blessing received by me 
from the greatest man. I decided not to return the 


book to the owner, and in spite of her repeated ` 


reminders I did not give it back to her. I still pre- 
serve the hook as my Bible, 

When I started my Culture Centre at Almora, 
Rabindranath sent а Лоп message. The letter did 
not only. convey good wishes and deep expressions 
but also carried the poet's priceless views on Indian 
dancing. 


REORIENTATION IN TAG ORE-TECHNIQUE 


It should be our earnest endeavour to see things 
28 Rabindranath saw them. Everybody is at siberty 
tu handle the works of such a master and to exe- 
cute them beautifully and artistically in his or ber 
own individual way. But the mein point is that he 
or she would try to execute them according to the 
poet’s imagination, Though Rabindranath invented 
his own original techniques it does not mean that 
they should be strictly followed. In order to carry 
the poet’s message to the masses and to foreign 
lands a common technique should be evolved whereby 
all the peoples of the world may understand Tagore 
in his totality. 

For example, the depiction of any piece by 
Tagore is based on gestures invented by Tagore 
himself for simplicity and brevity. The  tradi- 
tional gestures of the classical dances may also pe 
adopted, provided beauty and freedom are present 
there. When the message has to be carried to other 
lands, the compositions have certainly to be tran- 
slated into the respective languages. Particular modes 
of expression prevalent in the lands where Rabin- 
dranath’s compositions are to be shown should pe 
introduced. The ideas are there: the story is told in 
different languages, 

The same applies to Rabindranath’s songs, He 
had a particular type of music for his compositions, 
which are sung as “Rabindra Sangeet” as they are 
popularly called. During his lifetime his Songs and 


those in his dance-dramas used to ре set to- that. 


music. But if any dance-drama is presented in any 
South Indian language, there is no harm if Carnatic 
musie instead of Rabindra-music is incorporated. 
That was why I adapted North Indian music to my 
ballet "Samanya Kshati", based on a well-known 
poem of Tagore, ° 
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= NEGLECTED WOMAN IN RABINDRANATH 


(Continued from Page 174) 


not pay attention to his duties when Biju is. absent. 
Unfortunately, Biju, the only joy of his father's life, 
dies a premature death and with it all the light of 
his father's life is extinguished. After a time an 
unknown boy named Bhola comes to him and fills 
up the gap caused by Biju's death. The poor father 
again tries to find out his Biju in Bhola and finds 
diversion in his prosaic life. 


* In "Thakurdadar Chhuti" (Grandpapa’s Leisure) 
grandpapa finds leisure only in the company of his 
grandchild. Leisure comes with the leaping and 
jumping of the grandchild and with it all work, 
ledger books and accounts etc. are to be kept in 
abeyance. 


“Mayer Samman” is a story pure and simple— 
there is no poetry in it. The poet’s objective here is 
to show how & wrong can be avenged in a noble way. 
The mother of Kanai and Balai sets an example of 
mercy by helping Apurba Roy, their evil star. 


In “Mala”, we find many people aspiring the 
garland of victory presented by the queen. They are 
eager to display their grandeur and contest with one 
another to have the garland of victory. A plain- 
looking, simple, unobtrusive youngman does not 
hanker after it. He wins the garland of betrothal 
from the queen which others lose through pomp 
and vanity. 


The didactic character of the poem is too ap- 
parent throughout this story, which mars its charm 
as-a fine piece of poetry. 

1 AM LOST! 

"The best poem in “Palataka” is perhaps “Hariye 
Jayoya" (Being Lost). The young girl, Bani, thinks 
that she is lost when the lamp in her hand is ex- 
tinguished, and she finds herself in complete dark- 
ness. This poem symbolises the experience of a 
iremulous moment with the mysterious reality un- 
derlying the very existence of the universe, The poet 
himself has explained the poem in the following 
way, “As Bani ascends a tortuous staircase with a 
lamp in her hand in the dark, I consider the entire 
stellar region as a young girl with a lamp in her 
hand. If her lamp is extinguished on the way, she 
wil not be able to see herself any more, a cry wili 
arise in the endless dark, ‘I am lost'." 


Last, but not the least the two poems, “Sesh-Gan” 
(The Last Song) and "Sesh-Pratistha" (The Last 
Installation) depict the poet's faith and hope. 
Though he has shown in Most of the poems in 
"Palataka" that everything is ephemeral and comes 
to an end, and that nothing is ever-iasting, їп his 
Jast two poems he says, "There is no end; so, who 
will utter the last word?" And there is eternity in 
the end itself. That which is coming and going to 
men is but the revelation of half the hope. "I like 
to mix my heart and be absorbed in that ocean 
where 'exists' and ‘does, not exist’ remain in com- 
plete oneness.” 


TAGORE AND AMERICA - 


(Continued from Page 168) 


соппіту ате: negligently, if not deliberately, keeping 
wrong things in bold prints in reference books which 
might mislead their readers. It would be appropriate 
(in this Tagore centenary year) if steps are taken 
to rectify them. 


“The Readers’ Companion of World Literature” 
ia its 1959 reprint has mentioned Kalidasa as the 
only noted writer of the East; the name of Tagore 
has not found a place of honour in the book, “The 
Columbia Encyclopaedia" gave the poet's name in a 
peculiar spelling, viz: Sir rubin 'drunat tugor ; 
takoor. The same American treasure-house of know- 
ledge has characterized Tagore’s nationalistic lyrics 
and songs—among which is included the National 
Anthem of India—as “propaganda songs and poems". 
It will be relevant to quote the remarks of the late 
journalist and Editor of “The Modern Review ;" Mr. 
Ramananda Chatterjee, about  Tagore's patriotic 
songs: Those songs are "refined and restrained, and 
free from bluff, bravado, bluster and boasting”’. 


“The Pictorial History of Philosophy” by Dago- 
bert D. Runes in its 1959 reprint has retained an 
amazingly wrong entry. According to the publica- 
tion Tagore’s attitude was opposed to that of 
Gandhi, whose “methods he held in contempt". The 
remark is as uncharitable as it is incorrect, and is 
the product of inadequate knowledge of the author 
about ‘mahatma’ (great-souled) and ‘gurudev’ (pre- 
ceptor). 


The propaganda references about Tagore in 
America and elsewhere around the year 1916, dur- 
ing one of his visits, as the ‘Jew’, ‘an agent of the 
British Government’, one who had taken ‘money 
from the Germans’ were primarily based on politi- 
eal and party motives and these may be ignored as 
results of temporary influence which for the time- 
being enveloped the better judgment of the persons 
responsible for their publications. But mistakes 
persistently retained in important reference books 
may hardly be dispensed with the same way or 
treated lightly. The misguided scholars of America 
owe it to the two nations to take the earliest steps 
to erase these black marks of discord. 


Indo-American relations are the brightest today, 
the bond of friendship is the strongest at the mo- 
ment. If the two largest democracies of the present 
day world may come still closer and use their spiri- 
tual and material influences for the uplift of huma- 
nity, march hand in hand towards the lofty goal of 
peace and endeavour to uphold the dignity of man, 
in consonance with Tagore's spirit and thought, the 
central theme of all his writings and activities, the 
homage paid to the "poet of God and Man", by the 
two nations, during the 100th anniversary of his 
birth, would prove meaningful, 


^ A. KS ENTRY INTO E. 
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quired by the provisions of the Treaty that the mem- 
ber-countries are to ensure uniformity between them- 
selves during the transitional period in the applica- 
tion of quantitative restrictions. The trade between 
the member-states and the associated territories will 
also be freed from quantitative restrictions in the 
same manner as the trade between the member-states 
themselves. No exception is made in favour of the 
associated territories—similar to the one in respect 
of customs duties—since quantitative restrictions are 
not expected to be used as a means of promoting eco- 
nomic development. Some of the member-states main- 
tain state monopolies which often have the same 
effect on international trade as quantitative restric- 
tions. Under the Treaty these monopolies are to be 
adapted progressively in such a way as to eliminate, 
at the end of the transitional period, all discrimina- 
tion between the nationals of the member-states in 
respect of conditions of supply or sale. 


INTRIGUING COMPLICATIONS 


The framers of the Treaty claim to aim at free- 
dom of trade. in respect of all products in the Com- 
mon Market without exception. This is not so. The 
trade in agricultural products has been made explicitly 
conditional on the member-states evolving a common 
agricultural policy and setting up a common organi- 
sation to deal with the marketing of agricultural pro- 
ducts to take the place of the national organisations 
now functioning. The common organisation may take 
the form of a system of common rules to control com- 
petition, the compulsory co-ordination of the various 
national market organisations or a European Market- 
ing Board. The Treaty also permits the continuance of 
the existing system of minimum prices for agricultu- 
ral products with regard to progressive elimination of 
quotas and customs duties between member-states 
and, secondly, the objective criteria for determining 
the minimum prices will be laid down by the Council 
of Ministers. 

The Rome Treaty has many other features incon- 
sistent with the obligations laid down in GATT and 
. International Monetary Fund. The whole scheme of 
agricultural protection, a common marketing organi- 
sation and minimum prices are out of keeping with 
the spirit of the GATT. The scheme of agricultural 
protection includes products like tea and coffee in 
which India has an important export interest. 

No Jess intriguing are the politcal aspects of the 
Treaty. From the point of view of the member coun- 
tries themselves, the agreement to adopt a common 
economic and commercial policy involves a surrender 
of. sovereignty. The issue has become more complica- 
ted at the moment by two factors: the willingness of 
the United States to support the project as a necessary 
counterpart of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion; and Britain joining the EEC. Thus the Treaty 
of Rome is both an intricate political and commercial 
mechanism. 


i п 
BRITAIN & EUROPEAN FREE TRADE AREA 


When Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation was formed, sixteen nations joined it. Six 
of them grouped later on into what is called European 
Economie Community (European Common Market). 
The O.EE.C. was developed initially as a bastion 
against Russian economie penetration into Europe. 
Britain has been linked to Commonwealth economi- 
cally and allied in partnership with the United States. 
So the United Kingdom and other Commonwealth 
countries have been practically in a Separate econo- 
mic bloc. Therefore, when the Common Market Was 
. formed, Britain did not join it. 
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C. M. AND INDIA'S CASE 


Britain had three choices : 

a) to oppose the economic integration of 
Western Europe, which she could not, 
being allied politically to the countries in 
question ; 

b) to join the Common Market, which she 
could not as a subsidiser of domestic 
agriculture, and rather the head of the 
Commonwealth ; 

e) to divert the movement for integration 
into somewhat dubious channels. 


Britain followed the third course. So she opened 
negotiations with other countries, of the Western 
Europe outside the six of the Common Market. And 
in November 1959 a convention was held of seven 
countries at Stockholm, viz., Britain, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Norway, Denmark and Portugal and 
was formed on May 3, 1960, what is known as 
European Free Trade Association (or Outer Seven 
versus Inner Six of the Common Market). The main 
object of the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA) was to show that a free trade area in Europe 
would be beneficial to their economy. Moreover, by 
strengthening this organisation, the EFTA members 
would find it easier to negotiate successfully with 
European Common Market countries. 

It was emphasised that the objective of the EFTA 
was not to be a rival of the Common Market but to 
attempt an economic integration of Europe in а 
single co-ordinated market without tariff or quota 
barriers. But the EFTA members were not willing to 
surrender their political sovereignty to the common 
integration. 


However, the phenomenal success of the European 


‚Соттоп Market countries caught the attention of 


Britain. This success was due to an overall economic 
reforms in France. Moreover, the six countries of the 
European Common Market, have reduced their inter- 
nal tariff by 20 per cent, relaxed quota restrictions by 
40 per cent and enhanced their internal trade by 30 
per cent. These six countries also increased their 
trade with the rest of the world by 23 per cent. Fur- 
ther, nearly 50 per cent of the U. S. investments in 
Europe went to these countries. So Britain found 
in the Common Market an opposite combination to 
her in the mainland in Europe, a large group econo- 
mically and politically strong like the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union. 


THE E.C.M. & E.F.T.A. 


It wil be a bit useful information if a compara- 
tive study is made of the relative economic position of 
the two groups, ie, European Common Market and 
European Free Trade Association. : 

The following table shows the European Common 
Market's imports by origin:— i ⸗ 

(VALUE IN £ MILLION) 











From Euro- From Euro- From rest: 

pean Common pean Free cf world 

Market Trade Asso- excluding 

ciation O.E.E.C. 

countrios 

Turkey. 

Greece 

& Iceland 
Food, etc 403 184 1181: 
Raw materials 959 428 2,361 
Oils, fats, chemicals 223 ; 109 263 
Manufactures 1,733 774 572 
Total 3,318 1,495 • 4,377 











From the above table it is seen that the European 
Common Market draws a substantial quantity of its 
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imports from within the group, a small percentage 
from the European Free Trade Association and less 
than half from the non-European-Common-Market 
countries. 
A different picture is- obtained from the European 
ia Trade Association as can be seen from the table 
elow:— 


(VALUE IN £ MILLION) 
From Euro- From Euro- From rest 
pean Common pean Free of world 
Market Trade Asso- excluding 
ciation O.E.E.C. 











countries 

Turkey. 

Greece 

& Iceland 

Food, etc. 236 194 1,470 
Raw materials 497 326 1,718 
Oils, fats, chemicals 200 89 178 
Manufactures. 1,098 485 461 
Total 2,031 1,094 3,827 


From the above table it can be indicated, that the 
European Free Trade Association draws only about 
15 per cent of its imports from within the group, 
draws twice as much from the European Common 
Market countries, and well over half from the non- 
O.E.E.C. countries. 

The significance of the two groups from the 








standpoint of the Commonwealth, if analysed, it is к 


found that in 1959, the European Common Market 

‚ countries took nearly £1,300 million of imports from 
the Commonwealth, while the European Free Trade 
Association took £1,800 million. But only a small 
part of the latter figure are imports by the countries 
other than Britain. В 

The trade position of the countries of the EFTA 
can be seen thus:—' 


Austria only does 3} per cent of her trade with 
the U.K. and 50 per cent with the Common Market. 
Her tariffs are low, but there will be gain from the 
reduction of tariffs on textiles of up to 20 per cent 
ad. valorem and on manufactures of up to 30 per cent. 
Denmark does one quarter of her trade with the U.K. 
(including one quarter of her agriculture exports), 
but Germany now takes one-fifth of her agriculture 
exports and sends as many imports in as does the 
U.K. Only 4 per cent of the Danish imports are res- 
tricted by quotas; but there are prospects for increas- 
ing U.K. exports of textiles, chemicals, iron, steel, 
etc., now subject to duties of up to 20 per cent, and 
of machinery which bears duties of up to 15 per cent. 
Norway takes 13 per cent of her imports from the 
U.K. and sends her 20 per cent of her exports. Her 
textiles imports bear duties of 25 per cent, and 
machinery imports anything up to 25 per cent. In 
these fields Britain should gain. 


. The picture of trade of the other three countries 
of the EFTA is: To Sweden the U.K. is second to Ger- 
many as a market, but, since textile imports bear 
duties up to 20 per cent and a large range of manu- 
factures from 10-18 per cent, there is a prospect that 
Britain will gain more advantages. Switzerland does 
63% of her trade only with the U.K. and 50 per cent 
with the E.E.C. She anticipated E.F.T.A. tariff reduc- 
tions by a 50 per cent increase in January, 1961, but 
on à range of manufactures and textiles the U.K. 
should ultimately enjoy tariff advantages, Portugal 
does 12 per cent of her trade with the U.K. and rather 
more with Germany. Tariffs are high and Britain 
could gain on a wide range of manufactures. 

All these figures demonstrate that, while the 
E. E. C. is a serious and viable unit, the E. Е. T. A., 
whose arrangements extend to industrial products, is 
of no real significance, Except, and this is important, 
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that it is a token recognition by the U.K. of the need 


.for an economic grouping of the European nations, 


a token of her desire into some integration in. the 
Common Market. 


BRITAIN AND COMMON MARKET 


The question now naturally arises why is Britain 
now so keen on joining European Common Market? 
Without going into the details of voluminous state- 
ments of different spokesmen of Britain, the salient 
points can be split up into two categories — political 
pressure, and economic necessity, 


There is nothing surprising in the British Govern- 
ment's decision to apply for membership of the Euro- 
pean Economie Community (EEC) under Article 237 
of the Treaty of Rome. It is so all the more because 
the British Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan, 
made it abundantly clear that Britaln's move was 
inspired by worldwide, rather than purely parochial 
considerations, In his speech in British Parliament 
on July 31 and August 2, 1961, the British Premier 
had pointed out that in the face of Communist 
menace inter-dependence was no longer enough, that 
the aim for the West had to be unity. A British move 
into Europe does not mean that Britain has suddenly 
decided to turn her back on the world, “Britain in 
isolation", Mr. Macmillan said, “would be of little 
value to our Commonwealth partners, It would, there- 
fore, be wrong in my view, to regard our Common- 
wealth and our European interests as conflicting. 
Basically they must be complementary”, | 

This may be self-evident, but it needed saying ali 
the same. Only a strong Britain can fulfil the political 
role which she has to play in the Commonwealth. And 
Britain can only be politically strong if she partici- 
pates in, and thus has a chance to influence, develop- 
ments in Europe, not if she stands aside and watches 
her influence decline as a powerful grouping grows 
and consolidates itself in Europe. Political pressure 
from the United States has been put on Britain for 


‘closer political integration. 


But besides political strategy in the European 
theatre, economic causes are More profound. There 
is overwhelming pressure from the British industry 
for integration on the ground that competition within 
the enlarged Common Market could alone break the 
present stagnation in the economy and provide the 
spur to efficiency and rapid rates of expansion. For 
a country which is as dependent as Britain is on her 
foreign trade, competitiveness is a prerequisite . of 
continued prosperity, Naturally, competitiveness can 
be ensured by measures taken by Britain in isolation. 
But obviously it is preferable that increased compe- 
tition in Britain should be matched by new opportu- 
nitles to compete abroad on more favourable terms, 
for the adjustments which are necessary will be 
easier if Britain belongs to a large market, 


From British side it is said that the choice be- 
fore the U.K. Government is whether or not to 
negotiate for full membership of the Community. 
This would depend, among other things, on their 
judgment whether an enlarged Community would 
become an area of greater economic strength, pro- 
viding a large market for the products of the rest 
of the world, including the developing Common- 
wealth countries. An enlarged Community, with the 
U.K. as а member, could lead to a growing U.K. 
economy, improve Britain's industrial potential and 
efficiency, enable her to earn necessary surpluses and 
so enhance her capacity to discharge her traditional 
function of supplying capital to the developing coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth, 


Now there are at least four ‘ifferent ways in 
which the United Kingdom may be associated with 
the European Common Market: (1) By becoming a 


.U.K/S ENTRY INTO: ECCM. AND INDIA'S CASE 


signatory of the Rome Treaty as it stands. (2) By 
bringing about a suitable amendment of Treaty it- 
Self to meet the U.K.’s special requirements. (3) 

making certain rules so that the Treaty will remain 
in tact in so far as the six original members are 
concerned, but shall apply with certain modifications 


and limitations to the U.K. and other new entrants. . 


(4) The EEC and the United Kingdom may come 
io an agreement under which only certain rights and 
privileges would be exchanged. 

From an international point of view there are 
three conditions which Britain should see satisfied. 
The first is that vital Commonwealth interests are 
safeguarded in any final settlement. Secondly, Bri- 
tain’s partners in the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion (EFTA) must receive fair treatment. Finally, 
in a somewhat wider context, Britain must ensure 
that the Europe which she joins is an outward- 
looking group, constantly aware of its responsibili- 
ties towards the rest of the world, not least towards 
m poorer nations which rightly look to Europe for 

elp. 
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BRITAIN AND COMMONWEALTH 


In the recent discussion in India and Common- 
wealth countries, the view was expressed that 
Britain's proposal to join the European Common 
Market might ultimately disintegrate the Common- 
wealth. It is not possible to say anything definitely 
about this at this stage. But it will be instructive 
to consider to what extent the Commonwealth has 
been playing a useful role in the economie develop- 
ment of its members. 

The Commonwealth is a loose organisation of 
several countries belonging to different regions and 
races. It has no written constitution and its affairs 
are regulated by customs and conventions. The 
members of the Commonwealth are the U.K., Canada, 
Australia, Indis, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, British 
East Africa, Malaya, New Zealand, Nigeria, Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, West Indies, Aden, Hong Kong and 
Borneo. There are also a few minor territories like 
British Guiana, Mauritius and Sierra Leone, and 
Cyprus. 


From the economie angle, membership of the 
Commonwealth has been of great benefit to the coun- 
tries concerned in promoting economie development. 
Thus India has been receiving capital and technical 
assistance from the U.K., Canada and. Australia. 
Moreover, the preferences that Commonwealth coun- 
tries enjoy in the British market have been of great 
value. The Commonwealth is the world's largest pre- 
ferential trading organisation. Its exports including 
those of the U.K. are now of the order of & 9,000 
million annually. Its imports, which considerably 
increase and exceed £10,000 million, approach 30 per 
cent of the world's imports. The Commonwealth's 
share in the trade of primary produce and exports 
is still larger. If the imports and exports of the true 
industrial powers—the European twelve, the U.S.A. 
апа Japan—are excluded from the world trade, Com- 
monwealth countries provide between 40 and 45 per 
cent of the remainder, both exports and imports. 

So far as preferences are concerned, there is а 
great deal of imbalance. Thus, Ghana, Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika, Nigeria and Aden give no prefer- 
ence to Britain, but receive preference on over 70 
per cent of their exports to the U.K. Countries like 
India, Pakistan, Malaya and Singapore give very 
limited preference, but receive it in a substantial 
measure from Britain. 


Most countries of the Commonwealth like Canada, 
Australia, Ceylon, New Zealand and Ghana have 
forcefully expressed themselves against a precipitate 
decision by the U.K. to join the Common Market with- 
out providing for suitable safeguards, and the U.K. 


cannot afford to ignore their points of view. At the 
same time, the U.K. cannot remain aloof from the 
European Common Market for an indefinite period. 


So far as India is concerned, the major .xports 
like tea, textiles, jute goods, vegetable oils, shellac, 
etc., enter the U.K. duty-free. It is feared that in the 
absence of adequate and effective safeguards, Indian 
exports may be affected adversely by the U.K. join- 
ing the Common Market. The tariff of the Common 
Market is quite high—18 to 23 per cent for tea, 23 
per cent for jute, 17 to 19 per cent fór cotton textiles, 
23 per cent for coir carpets and mattings, 32 per cent 
for woollen carpets, 30 per cent for tobacco and 8 
per cent for castor oil. Most of these are in the 
category of traditional items, which are the mainstay 
of India’s foreign exchange earnings. It is «bvious 
that even a small decline in the export of these items 
will result in a great fall in earnings. 


It is recognised generally that both from the 
political and economic angles, the U.K.’s entry into 
the Common Market will be of considerable advantage 
to Britain as well as to Europe. But since the U.K. 
is the keystone of the Commonwealth, caution 19 
necessary before it takes the final decision. The coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth, while they appreciate the 
delicate position of the U.K., expect that proper 
safeguards should be provided for Commonwealth 
preference in the event of Britain joining the Euro- 
pean Common Market. The British Prime Minister 
made a statement to the effect that the U.K. had no 
intention of signing the Rome Treaty before safe- 
guards had been obtained. 


Britain cannot treat lightly her intimate and 
enduring economic link with the Continent, but at 
the same time, however tenuous the Commonwealth. 
link may seem to be, she finds herself politically and 
economically under an obligation to maintain it. The 
direct implication of the Commonwealth link, in the 
context of her participation in the Common Market, is 
the preservation of at least the minimum of the pre- 
ferential tariffs with reference to each member of the 
Commonwealth, to avoid the likely risk of break-up of 
the structure of their export trade with Britain, involv- 
ing dislocations in their economies. Where the prefer- 
ential import tariffs on strategie Commonwealth goods 
entering the British market would be lower than the 
internal tariffs of the Common Market, reservation 
of such preferential rates of duty would be essential. 


It cannot be pretended that the Treaty of Rome 
is a puristic document aiming at free-trade direct. 
The exclusion of the domestic policies of the six, 
governing agricultural protectionism, from the appli- 
cation of uniform internal tariffs is a glaring reserva- 
tion. Besides, there are negotiated exceptions with 
regard to individual items for some countries. And 
itis the basis for expectation that the essential pre- 
ferential import duties for Commonwealth countries 


will be-safeguarded. 
IV 


TREATY OF ROME AND INDIA 


Apart from the question of Britain joining the 
European Common Market, the project as envisaged 
in the.Treaty of Rome has some dee significance 
from the standpoint of a country like а. А dis- 
tinction has to be made between the two parts of the 
project of the Treaty of Rome: the European Econo- 
mic Community and the Association of Overseas 
Territories. It is only the latter part which 
impinges’ on India’s trade interests. The members of 
the Community offer very little competition to India 
in export trade, but the associated territories are 
among some of our strong competitors in fhe world 
market, particularly in respect of coffee (and in- 
directly- tea), vegetable oils (particularly groundnut 
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'eil) and tobacco, The association of these territories 
-With the European Economic Community has the con- 


10%, the disadvantage for the third country is not 
going to be serious; they have also offered to nego- 
tiate on specific products. However, even a small 


India will beat a disadvantage in the markets of 
the overseas territories also where the members of the 
Community will enjoy certain quota and tariff vrefer- 
ences. The creation of a customs union always 
involves certain temporary disadvantages for third 
countries, but, if the customs union eventually leads 
to a greater division of labour and a more officient 
use of resources, the resulting prosperity of the union 
has. beneficial effects on world production and trade; 
But neither the European Economic Community nor 
the. on of overseas territories constitutes a 
customs union in the true sense of the term. The EEC 
will take as long as 12 to 15 years to break down its 
internal trade Eten, but withm the intervening 
-period a system of preferences will prevail and not a 
customs union. If the third countries acquiesce in an 
arrangement like this it will be injurious to them 
disant anding all sorts of declarations of a bright 
uture. 


Association of overseas territories is а mere 
opendage to the EEC. Neither it has the basic 
cter of a customs union nor a free trade area. 
The Community is a regional, politica] and economic 
grouping ; the association of overseas territories is 
an agglomeration of widely-separated regions without 
—— -in common except some kind of an ill- 
asso historical and political relationships. A cus- 
toms union implies free competition between its con- 
stituent territories, but it is difficult to find any 
element of free competition among so heterogenous 
. groups. There is also hardly any justification of the 
association of overseas territories extending tariff 
préferences to the members of the Common Market 
countries which, being highly industrialised, will have 
по need of any sheltered markets. 


` There are other incongruities in the financial aid 
by member-countries of the EEC to the overseas ter- 
ritories for their preferences given to the Community. 
This is a pernicious example of receiving discrimi- 
natory trade advantages from the countries receiving 
aid—thereby in a way practically nullifying the inde- 
pendent status of the erstwhile colonies. This sort of 
arrangements benefits France to carry out develop- 
ment projects in its colonies with German help. It 
suits Germany also who will get certain trade advan- 
tages in their markets which were hitherto the 
exclusive preserves of Fran 


INDIA'S CASE 


Tf the О.К, joins the European Common Market 
it will, while affecting бә established —— 
preference system, enlarge a new preferentia 
arrangement in Europe which will cover the U.K. but 
not the other Commonwealth countries. The system 
of Commo h preferences has developed over a 
period of several decades (beginning in 1932 <s 
Ottawa A nt or Imperia] Preference) and lias 
had strong influence not only in the fields of trade, 
shipping, ng, insurance but also in the political 
sphere. The U.K. is India's most important partner 
ard our exports in 1960 to U.K. were of the order 








of Rs. 174 crores constitutin about Z6 cent of 
our total exports, и : Е" 


India's exports to U.K. of some of the more im- 
portant commodities and the U.K.’s Share in our 
total exports of such commodities in 1960 were as 
follows :— 

U.K.’s share 


Exports Total in total 


to U.K. Exports exports. 
Commodity (Rs. in lakhs) (Rs. in lakhs) (percen- 
tage) 
Tes 75,40 120,06 62.5 
Cotton piece goods (includ- 
ing yarn, etc.) 16,51 70,82 23.3 
Hides & skins dressed 16,12 25,74 62.6 
Oilcakes 10,70 16,11 66.5 
Tobacco unmanufactured 10,12 | 14,54 69.6 
Jute cloth & jute bags 8,40 11,90 7.1 
Woollen mats, mattings, 
carpets, etc. 3.50 4,84 72.3 
Castor Oil 3,39 8,85 38.3 
Raw wool 2,03 8.17 35.9 
Manganese ore 2,00 14,00 14.3 
Mica 1.48 10,31. 14.3 
Crude opium 1,38 4,07 33.9 
Coir carpets, floor rugs ete, 1,34 2,88 46.5: 
Ceshew kernels 1,11 18,38 5.1 
Groundnuts 1,06 3,96 27.3 


India's adverse balance with U.K. 1з not much, 
largely because of our trading arrangements which 
our country along with other Commonwealth coun- 
tries enjoy in the United Kingdom. During the last 
three years, ie. 1958, 1959 and 1960 India’s adverse 
balance with U.K. was of the order of Rs. 2.24 crores, 
Rs. 12.47 crores and Rs. 27 crores respectively, As 
India’s trade with U.K. plays an important role in our 
global trade, the representatives of the Government 
of India and also of the Indian business community 
inquired of Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, Minister for Avia- 
tion. in the British Government, who visited New 
Delhi from 12th to 16th July, 1961, whether it was the 
assessment of the U.K. Govérnment that Britain's 
entry into the Common Market would liberalise the 
approach of the Common Market countries as a whole 
towards the third countries. It was also inquired what 
British Government wanted to do in the interests of 
Britain’s own industry and trade, and in the interests 
of Commonwealth trade, more particularly to Indo- 
British trade. 


Some of the more important points emphasised 
from the Indian side were: 


1. The accession of the U.K. to the Treaty of Rome 
might weaken existing Commonwealth links and 
injure the economies of the developing countries 
of the Commonwealth in particular. 


2. The principal exports of India as well as of many 
other developing countries were subjected to high 
tariffs, internal taxes and quantitative restrictions 
of a discriminatory character in some of the coun- 
ries of the EEC, while these products were being 
admitted duty-free and without restrictions to the 
United Kingdom. If the United Kingdom joined 
the European Economic Community without suit- 
able provisions for the future trade of the Com- 
monwealth with special emphasis on the types of 
products which come from the developing coun- 
tries, India and other developing countries of the 
Comonwealth would find it extremely difficult to 
maintain and expand their export trade. This 1s 
a matter of vital concern to developing countries 
like India since the earnings of their export trade 
provide the externa] resources for their economic 
development, 

3. Commonwealth trade, which constitutes about 28 





per cent of the total world trade, forms part of 
a substantial share of such liberal trade as obíain 
in the world today and is & powerful agency for 


economie development on sound апа progressive ` 


lines U. Ks joining the Common Market may 
intensify the already existing imbalance of world 
trade between the highly developed and develop- 
ing nations and give serious set-back to whatever 
liberal trade exists in the world. 


4. Any dimunition in the value of India’s exports 
will affect the country’s capacity to import at a 
crucial time, when India is endeavouring to im- 
proye its capacity to export not only to meet deve- 
lopment needs of the country but also to repay 
the credits obtained from foreign countries and 
institutions. 


5. The U.K. Government in her negotiations with the 
Common Market should ensure that India was not 
less favourably treated than other countries, and 
that her exports did not suffer. 

Mr. Thorneycroft was good enough to assure the 
Indian representatives that the interests of India 
would be kept in mind in any negotiations for entry 
into European Economic Community by the British 
Government. However, it appears somewhat doubtful 
as to whether the present members of the European 
Economic Community would be willing to evolve 
satisfactory solutions to the problems of Common- 
wealth trade. A statement issued after the meeting of 
the heads of Governments of the Common Market 
countries on 18th July, 1961, in Bonn, stated that those 
European countries wishing to join the Common Mar- 
ket might do so if they were prepared to accept 
“equal responsibility and equal obligations in all 
spheres.” 


DESAI’S STATEMENT 


Mr. Morarji Desai, Union Finance Minister, in 
his statement before the Lok Sabha on 11th August, 
1961, on the possible effects on India’s exports if the 
U.K. joins the Common Market has set the problem 
in the right perspective. While stating that the ques- 
tion whether the U.K. should join the European Eco- 
nomic Community is a matter on which the ultimate 
decision must rest with the Government of the United 
Kingdom, he explained that such a decision is Jike- 
ly to adversely affect our export trade in the following 
ways: — 

1. Although we have a much larger trade with the 
UK. than with the Common Market countries, 
our trade with U.K. is nearly in balance, while we 
run a heavy adverse balance in our trade with 
the Common Market countries, This is mainly be- 
cause our exports to the Common Market coun- 
tries are subject to various restrictions which do 
not apply in the U.K, 


2. In our trade with the United Kingdom, we have 
enjoyed three main advantages. Firstly, as & 
member of the Commonwealth, we have through- 
out had duty-free entry for almost all our pro- 
ducts. Secondly, as a member of the Sterling Area, 
our exports have been free from quantitative res- 
trictions in the U.K. market. Thirdly, a number 
of our products enjoy preferential tariffs in the 
Trade Agreement between India and the UK, 
and partly on account of the fact that as Com- 
monwealth products are duty-free, the imposition 
of any tariffs in the U.K. on imports from non- 
Commonwealth countries results in & preterential 
position for all Commonwealth countries. If the 
U.K. joins the Common Market, all our ргеѓег- 
ences in the U.K. market will disappear and, 
instead in so far as our products will pay an im- 
port duty while the similar goods from the Com- 
mon Market or its associated territories will be 
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imported duty-free, there will be a reverse pre- 
ference operating against our exports. 

3. In Common Market countries, our principa] mare 
kets, with few exceptions, are subject to fairly 
high tariffs as well as other taxes, Even a commo- 
dity like tea, which is not produced in Western 
Europe, is subject to such impositions. In addition, 
there are quantitative restrictions, often of a dis- 
criminatory character, on Our manufactured goods, 
such as cotton textiles, jute fabrics, vegetable oils 
and coir matting. The result of the U.K. joining 
the Common Market will be that same tariffs and 
the same commercial policies will eventually bê- 
come applicable, both in the U.K. and іп - other 
countries of the Common Market. 

4. Our efforts to increase our exports to the Com- 
mon Market countries cannot succeed without а 
substantial liberalisation of their tariff and com- 
mercial policies. 

The Finance Minister pointed out that, while, 
India would greatly regret the termination of the pre- 
ferential arrangements between India and the U.K. 
which have led to an expansion of trade in both direc- 
tions, specially as, through one device and another 
new preferential arrangements Seem to be growing 
in the world, we would acquiesce in it if: 

(a) we are compensated by a substantial libera- 

lisation of import policies in the Common 
Market as a whole; 

(b) suitable transitional] arrangements are made 
so that the benefits of preferential treat- 
ment disappear only in slow, gradual stages. 
This is necessary if our trade, speclally in 
items like cotton textiles, is not to be dis- 
rupted with consequent damage to our 
export earnings and disturbance of inter- 
national trade in such products. 

In this connection he invited attention to the 
principle accepted by the GATT that if preferences 
are reduced, countries which benefit from the reduc- 
tion of preferences should offer tariff concessions, He 
felt that as a longterm measure the disappearance of 
preference in the U.K. market would. be a challenge 
to our industries to adjust themselves to face com- 
petition provided such competition is on equal terms 
and our exports do not encounter unreasonable res- 
trictions. While emphasising that the less-developed 
countries of the world should not rely on preferential 
treatment in industrialised countries as 2, basis for 
the development of their industries and exports, Mr. 
Desai stressed that it is desirable that all industria- 
lised countries should give access on specially favour- 
able but non-discriminatory basis to their markets 
to products, whether they are Taw materials like 
metallic ores and rubber or beverages like tea, coffee 
and cocoa or simple processed goods like tanned hides 
and skins, vegetable oils and grey textiles which the 
developing countries produce economically. 


At the end of his statement, Mr. Desai said, “We | 


cannot, of course, predict what the ultimate response 
will be. International trade today is at the cross- 
roads. We can either move in the direction of more 
liberal trading policies 
palanced exchange of goods and services between the 
developing countries and the industrialised countries 
on a fair, non-discriminatory basis; or, we сап БО 
in the direction of groupings, regional and of other 


kinds. While I have indicated the kind of solution 
which we ourselves would welcome, we shall always | 


have to be ready to review our policies including our 
commitments under the GATT in the light of deve- 
lopments that take place.” 


IMPACT ON INDIA’S TRADE PATTERN 


While India’s present trade deficit with Britain® 


is small, the overall deficit with the European Com- 
mon Market countries is as much as Rs. 136 crores. 


calculated to achieve а 
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- possibility is also there under which 


` advantage of the preferential 


Thus, in the event of Britain's joining Common Mar- 
ket, India’s future pattern of trade as a whole may 
follow the existing pattern, Such a situation will not 
help to create any confidence in the future expan- 
sion of India's trade with the U. K. and the Common 
Market. 


The effects of the association of the U. K. with the 
EEC will obviously differ according to the manner in 
which it is effected. But whatever the form or asso- 
ciation that is decided upon, it is clear that the 
Commonwealth preference arrangements . wil] not 
continue in the old form. And India's exports to U.K. 
will, in consequence, be affected in two ways, especial- 
ly if the. U. K. becomes a full member of EEC. India 
wil not only lose the preferred position vis-a-vis 
supplies from non-Commonwealth countries, but a 
duty at a higher rate will be levied on Indian pro- 
ducts affecting their competitive position in respect 
of products from the EEC countries, and, to a lesser 
extent, U.K. products. 


But the possibility of an overall improvement in 
India’s total exports to the EEC cannot also be ruled 
out. The Common Tariff is usually fixed as the arith- 
metical average of the existing tariffs of member 
countries. Since the U. K. is by and large a low tarift 
country, its inclusion in the Common Market may re- 
sult in a downward revision of the common tariffs. 
This will stimulate Indian exports, but the question 
is: since the U, К. is by far India’s best customer will 
the resulting increase be large enough to balance the 
loss resulting from abolition of preference in the 
U. K. market? 


At present exports from India to the U. K. get 
either free entry or preferential tariff treatment, Abo- 
lition of this preference would affect the entire trade, 
though all commodities would not be adversely affec- 
ted to the same extent. There would be no change 
in respect Of commodities, mostly raw materials, 
which are allowed free entry into the Common Mar- 
ket, such as raw wool, raw cotton, hides and skins, 
manganese and iron ore, But materials which are 
allowed free entry into the U.K. on which tariff is 
levied by the EE C will face difficulties. The duty 
differential would be particularly high in regard to 
manufactures. Exports of cotton manufactures and 
jute fabrics will be seriously affected. The greatest 
anxiety is felt about India’s principal earner of fore- 
ign exchange — tea. The О. К. levies a standard duty 
of 2d per lb; the preferential duty is nil. The present 
Common Market tariff on tea is 18 per cent on loose 
tea and 23 per cent on packed teas. 


The position of India's exports to the U. K, in 
general will not be seriously affected if the proposed 
association takes the form of a free trade association 
with the EEC. Though Indian products under this 
arrangement will lose preference vis-a-vis products 
from EEC countries, they will continue to get prefer- 
ence as against imports from other countries, A third 
the common 
tariff would remain the same, but in regard to imports 
from third countries, the U. K. would continue to levy 
existing duties, and when an item is re-exported to 
the Common Market, a countervailing duty would be 
levied to bring the total duty paid up to the level of 
the Common Tariff. Under such an arrangement, In- 
dia’s exports to the U.K. will not be adversely affected, 
but there is the possibility that exports from EEC 
countries may come to India through the U. K, taking 
treatment given to 
imports from the U. K. 


Whatever, the arrangements that are ultimately 


- worked out, one consequence of Britain's entry into 


the EEC. will-be that-the Government of India will 
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have to give serious thought to the establishment of 
a preferential trading system comprising countries 
which are similarly situated, In this context mention 
may also be made of the scope for increased Indo- 
Japanese trade. : 


Further, there are indications that if the U.K. 


. joins the European Common’ Market, India's trade 


with Britain and European Economie | Community 
countries would be adversely affected at least initially. 
It is feared that as against estimated annual export 
earnings of Rs. 7,500,000,000 by the end of.the Third 
Five-Year Plan, exports may fail to rise higher than 
at present and thereby leave an unfavourable effect 
on India’s Third Five-Year Plan, which has a definite 
bias on export earnings. Third Five-Year Plan may 
be affected in another way if expected aid or assist- 
ance will not be forthcoming from Common Market 
countries — the ‘possibility of which ‘cannot be 
altogether ruled out. : 


COMMUNIST PARTY IN INDIA 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Case, The arrests were accompanied by search opera- 
tions throughout the country which brought to 
light “a mass of records including plans, secret 
codes, letters written in cryptic terms or in invisible 
ink, and many secret documents.” These, together 
with other evidences and testimony of the accused 
themselves enabled the couri to draw up a compre- 
hensive account of the activity of the Communist 
Party in India. 


The Communist Party was charged with the 
following aims and activities among others: 
1. To - establish workers’ Republics in -India - by 
overthrowing British rule. 


2. To excite the Indian workers and peasants- to 
revolution, by organizing them in Unions and indoctri- 
nating them with the Communist principles and tactics, 


5. These Unions were financed by Moscow and 
were under the control of the Communist Interna- 
tional. 


4. The Communist Party organized Unions, con- 
ducted demonstrations, edited papers, instituted- youth 
movements, initiated and conducted strikes, 


Even the Communist leaders admitted the 
truth of these allegations, but they held that most 
of the members were unaware of the real nature and 
motive of the Communist Party under whose guidance 
they had indulged in these activities. Spratt openly 
declared that almost half the accused were nation- 
alists or trade-unionists who were largely ignorant 


of the real nature of the conspiracy and of its 
underhand methods. When those were revealed dur- 
ing the trial they were taken aback. The demorali- 
sation and quarrels among the prisoners during the 
later stages of the trial could partly by attributed 
to this factor. 

Aiter a protracted trial 27 accused persons were 
found guilty and sentenced to various terms of im- 
prisonment on 16th January, 1933. 





The simultaneous removal] of all the prominent 
leaders shattered the organization of the Communist 
Party in India and brought to an end the first phase 
of its activity. 






Her imaginings had reached. a stage where 
they were more dangerous tham real mis- 
adventures. i 


HE had frequently considered 
marriage, and her imaginative ap- 
» proach to everything of her perso- 
nallife had ordained the kind of 
partner without whose perfections 
no man need waste his time by pro- 
posing to her. She had had many 
friends among men, most of whom 

„had been eager to marry her. 
Buyers, agents, designers, and quite often directors 
who, because she was modish and practical and dis- 
tinguished for her success as representative and 
manager of a large department, were attracted by 
her. It was pleasing to be in her company, for 
nothing of the moment, the hour, or the occasion it- 
self eluded her: capacity for deftly extracting а 
particular essence from the affair and giving it 
something of her own spirit, 

That was her fault! At the heart of such occa- 
sions her partner discovered & woman of such acute 
self-esteem that it was no longer possible to follow 
her. For months these men had seen cleverness, dis- 
tinction and a particularly feminine charm in her. 
Suddenly confronted with the valuation of herself 
which she demonstrated, they noticed the fault in her. 





She was a woman of imagination, obsessed with the — 


image of herself. 


After the day's work at the store, after fashion 
shows, conferences, trips to Paris for the spring col- 
lections, and journeys to New York, she returned to 
her London apartment. There she lived in a world of 
fancies. Everything from the world of business that 
could sustain her valuation of herself, as a woman of 
subtle sensibility and romantic style was moulded into 
a conception of herself as a soul of profound distinc- 
tion. Alone, gowned fashionably, plunged into visions 
suggested by the novels she read and by her actual 
passage through London, Paris, New York, she shed 
her personality and assumed the one which imagina- 
tion created. 


For some years she sustained a curious corres- 
pondence with several odd young men she had met 
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abroad. Combined with a discreet discussion of 
current art, fiction and: music, there was a formidable 
passion which she conveyed subtly. Except for these 
correspondents, who were as remote in reality as she 
could wish them to be, there was nobody else to 
encourage her in the mood, which She discarded as 
soon as the bell rang to announce a visitor. It dropped 
from her like a garment. 

Thus, the flowing years, the activities, the con- 
tacts, but still her unwillingness to yield her valua- 
tion of herself and accept a husband. She had pre- 
conceived notions of what that husband must be, and 
nothing less would satisfy her. 


Yet, at.35, when at last she married, that inner. 


world óf imagination, was in tatters, The thrill of 


self-deception and those emotional hours when, alone, . 
she had dressed in fashionable negligee and played · 
` records — opera, ballet, symphonies — and composed 


passionate letters to young correspondents, were gone 
forever, : 

The:màn she married was Geoffrey Willis, who 
for years had been manager of the company's factory 


where clothing for the store's popular trade was : 


manufactured. She settled with him in a modest 
house two miles from the factory. 


What:enchanted her was the novelty of it all. The 
absurd novelty of being called petnames instead of 
the formal Beatrice. ‘Honey-bee’, ‘Lovekin’, ‘Birdie’, 


= “Mrs, Geoffrey Willis’ instead of ‘Miss Beatrice Les- 


court’. The disturbing novelty of finding her world. of 
dreams completely ravaged by this big, forthright 


man whose ideas of art were negligible, whose refine- | 


ment was a matter of politeness alone. But the deli- 
cious passion of this man for her! She had to concede 
that imagination had never encompassed such happi- 
ness and such novelty. — 


In the first year of marriage she gave herself 
completely to — of this new life. She 
regretted nothing. They live 
night after night of dinners, dances, concerts and 
parties, ; 


Suddenly his enthusiasm waned, and he drew 
away. And suddenly the two of them met each other. 


He now saw-her true character, For a year he had ` 
been fascinated by her. Now he was returned 19 


d at a peak of gaiety, of ; 
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himself, Slow, solid, unemotional, he was frequently 
irritable. She found -that intolerance with him in 
that locality showed itself relentlessly to her. She 
fled into herself to escape it. 


Imagination flared again in her. She resumed old 
habits to obliterate-the actual world around her, 
while her spirit yearned'for the lost reality of those 
extensive trips abroad which she had taken inthe» 


past. Nothing of the present gave her compensations. - 
settled hea- · 


90. Depression ‘ве 
inert, she lapsed into a 


She was 35, She felt 
vily upon her, Subdued?” 


lethargic acceptance: of existence, > — 


the routine of housework; Sleeping away the imn. 
afternoons, or aimlessly Scanning. the newspaper . 
while the radio blared in another room. When Geoff- 
rey arrived home in the evening he sat Opposite her 

with his large, gray face, static and expressionless, 

He hardly knew what to say to her, or what to do to 

afford her diversion. He was attentive in his slow, 

predictable fashion, which disclosed ‘his concern for 

her. That vaguely pleased her, but it did not part the 

invisible curtains which thickly imprisoned her. 


After an autumn and winter during which she 
visibly settled into despondency and irritability, he 
reached the end of his patience, and made a proposal 
which, for him, represented the solution. to every 


problem that held both of them, 
“How about moving?” 
taken by 


She was surprise. She instantly 






how about moving > 
ihe was taken by surprise. she instantly recovered the 
substance cf her former enthusiasms. 
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Tecovered the substance of her former enthusiasms. 
Eagerly she questioned'him and listened: to . his 
careful explanations, 
"The other side of town. If we 
could manage to move over there." 
Then he said Something which, for an. instant, 
parted the curtains for her and offered her'freedom. 
¥ “What about your going back to the firm? Jf 
you want to, I mean, you always enjoyed: the life, 





Sold this house we 


-didn't you ?" 


Her spirits rose. 

_ “With a sizeable house . . 
could bring along friends. We 
he suggested, 

Her imagination composed it all. She was revived. 

"Geoff, it will be great!" 

. Next morning, she dressed with Special care and, 
after telephoning the director, . presented herself at 
the store where, in the course of what appeared to be 
nothing but general conversation, she discreetly re- 
marked that she was considerin resuming her 
Occupation. The elegant, shrewd director stirred in 
his chair, 

“You should never have resigned, Beatrice. A 
woman of your experience . . . I'm glad, my dear. 
Glad you're coming back". 

"You approve?" she asked, with a vivacious 
smile. 

Я “Of course! And with whom аге you contract- 
ng?" 

She felt coldly rebuffed. She struggled to. retain 
her poise, У 

"Oh, give me time, Edward! I'm only thinking 
aloud, so far." 

She smiled. She looked boldly at him, He lowered 

his gaze and leaned forward to drop his cigar 
ash into the tray. 

"Just send me word or call in, Beatrice, 
and let me know, and ГЇЇ speak to them for 
you", 

She rose and smiled at him. "You're so 

d". 


. . We could... . you 
could keep a servant", 


“For: you, my:dear, ‘I'll: do- anything:I pos- 
sibly can”. | : 

Miserably- disappointed, she hurried» away. 
That afternoon, she dispatched three - prepaid 
telegrams to fashion houses with which she 
had been in constant contact:in the past. 


She wrote: “Am considering return to 
trade. Representing two foreign concerns. 
Would you agree to discuss contract with me ? 
Regards", E ‚2 

She sat at home, waiting tenseiy. It was 

` impossible to forget Edward's treatmentiof her. 
He had fobbed her off ‘with’ his smile, ‘his hand- 
shake and those:few. words, as though she 
were a callow young thing seeking a junior 
post. And the thousands of pounds:she had 
made for him ! Hadn't he any gratitude ? 

She fumed and lamented, . wondering if 
other doors were permanently closed ‘to her as 
this was. A-few minutes before. Geoffrey 
returned: home ‘that ‘evening, the three. replies 
came. TIn.various ways all of them said’ the 
same thing. Г 

“Fully represented. Delighted to hear you 
are back. When shall-we see you?” 1, 

She showed. them to Geoffrey. 

"I'made him:!- I helped him 

doldrums:!' In:10 years, I never bought 
She burst into tears, 


through the 
a failure" ! 


Geoffrey was silent, wondering what it was she 
had expected from marriage which had failed to 
materialize for her. He sat there, feeling reserftful of 
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the fact that her despondency was somehow a criti- 
eism of him. Suddenly he laughed. 

What are you crying for? You don't know, do 
you?" . 

His laughter was infectious. It was almost a 
novelty. It moved her to faint shame. At the core of 
her life, there was no place for anyone except herself. 
He was outside and she was sorry for him. 


her 


"«Honey-bee," he said with a sigh, "I love you.. 
to do. Join · ~ 
something. Get around. Or write a book ог. something.. 4 


What you want, Honey-bee is . . . things 


You could write a big book . . ." : 
Write something. Нег mind fostered the idea, 


considered it and extended it. After disappointment. 
imagination revived in her, so.that a whole mea], an , 


entire day, would pass ` while she existed in a pro- 
found fantasy upon which actuality scarcely imping- 


ed, until the turn of the key in the lock heralded her 


husband's advent.“ 


A book. She was writing a book. It was different 
from all other autobiographies, It contained letters— 


business letters and cables and here and there letters · 


from former admirers, and prose— descriptions of 
p in Paris, opera in New York — that sort of 
к. 


She unlocked her deed box and took out old 
letters and reflected on them, And lying in bed every 
morning, long after Geoffrey had brought her break- 
fast in bed and left for the factory, she wrote to old 
admirers, in imagination. Going downstairs and 
sitting before the manuscript, she let her thoughts 
wander. She drew the telephone towards her and 
whispered into it, laughed, conversed with images 
which imagination created. Pierre, Arthur, Harry... 


-It-was the beginning of a habit which took com- 
plete possession of her. This was the goal toward 
which the years had carried her. The routine tasks 
of the household were soon concluded; once again, 
she played her records, dressed elegantly, read her 
favourite poems and prose, or with pen in hand 
added a page to her book over which she meditated 
for hours. Recalling her former admirers with whom 
she had once corresponded she wrote again to them, 
disereetly at first, and then when replies came re- 
nounced all caution and recklessly expressed herself. 
She was hurt and slightly puzzled when no further 
replies came. She wrote again, and after a lapse of 
days a single letter arrived from Paris urging her to 
leave everything and come over. 


She laughed happily, for now she was at her 
goal. She had brought into the orbit of her dreams 
an admirer from the glamorous, colourful . world. 
Writing in her book, she released a passionate fancy, 
declaring herself to be the mistress of men from 
whom marriage to Geoffrey had never taken her. 


Month by month, she travelled into that habit. 
The home became tarnished around her, but the 
vivacity and zest which now characterized her when 
she greeted Geoffrey convinced him of her happiness. 
Yet the change in her aroused his suspicions. 


What did this mean? Were the two thumbed 
letters from Paris addressed to her, the only ones 
which he had intercepted ? They were from two for- 
mer admirers of hers, and both of them mentioned 
recent letters from her. That much seemed to him to 
justify his interception of this correspondence, 

It made a shadow on his life and he was dis- 
comfited to discover that a morbid agony of jealousy 
settled upon him. Over the course of weeks he lapsed 
into deeper anxiety which laid hold of him so that 
he was never free of it. It constituted the atmosphere 
of his dreams at night, and lay terribly upon his 
` mind when he awoke. Other letters had come for her 


She sat on his knee and laughed, while he hugged- - 


. face. 


and he had opened them, Absurdly indiscreet letters, 
imploring her to desert him. He hovered on the 
verge of accusation, but could not find the exact 


. words with. which to begin. + 


Deprived of answers to her letters, she composed 
replies which she wrote to herself in frenzied 
phrases, and then burned, Until the insane desire to 
receive such letters from actua] lovers dictated a 


- spurious method by which fancy might satisfy itself. 


She wrote the letters, addressed them to herself 


.in another hand, and posted them. The fantastic 


folly of it only rendered them more amusing to her. 
This was the final summit towards which imagination 


could apply itself. This was the climax, and beyond 


this? She sighed. She lay drowsily in bed the follow- 
ing morning, waiting for the postman’s sharp knock. 

' Geoffrey was late. She stirred, opened her eyes 
and lifted herself slightly to glance at the beside 
clock. It was 8-15! And the postman too, was late 
with her letters! 


Sinking back again into voluptuous ease, she 
presently heard the expected knock: upon the house 
door, and the cascade of letters in the. box. 
NOW. ean breakfast........ letters, a Kiss from 
Geoffrey, and then the day was hers. She dozed off 
amd awoke suddenly into inexplicable panic, heaving 
herself up to look again at the clock, It was 8-55. 
No breakfast, and no letters, although the postman 
had delivered them 40 minutes ago. And Geoffrey 
ER where was Geoffrey? 


He was standing in the bedroom doorway. His 
hands clutched letters which he had opened and her 
manuscript book from which letters and photographs 
spilled’ as he extended them toward her. 

“Geoff,” she gasped at his silent presence, 
“what a start you gave me!” 

He-advanced, extending his arms stiffly with the 
fingers clutching the letters and the book. His gray, 
static features twitched, as though.a fracture had 
broken their substance. She shuddered away from 
him. А 

It flooded her before she could speak. It was a 
deluge of shouted words that overwhelmed her and 
reverberated from the walls, 


"These letters...... from....these letters...... 
saying...... Saying you and these men...... and this 
book. ьа where you have said yourself......that 
these men.” 


She was cold to the core of her being, She had 
brought him to this summit, and she knew she was 
incapable of returning him to his own world, Never- 
theless, she made an effort, 

“Geoff, it was only......it was to amuse myself!” 

She added quickly, “I mean......it was just 


‘imagination. I wrote those letters. They were lies.” 


She saw that he was unconvinced, 

E... lies. They were really, Geoff,” she 
said thinly. 

For an instant she thought she had convinced 
him. She waited fearfully, Before she could protect 
herself, he flung the book and the letters into her 


“Geoff!” 

She knew she would never retrieve him or re- 
assure him. He was far out from his slow, patient 
self, in a world of imagination which she had created 
and from which there was no release for either of 


' them. She turned her face to him in despair. His 


hand fel in a stinging blow across it; and it was 
as though he were thrusting her from his life. 

He turned abruptly and went out, slamming 
the door behind him. She heard his footsteps on the 
stairs, and then in the street as he hurried quickly 
from her. And in the silence with the sting of his 
blow smarting on her cheeks and lips, she knew that 


- she had lost him forever, 


| 
| 
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By BIBHUT! BHUSAN 


FTER he had got up from bed in 
the morning Mr. Baladas Apte had 
it a moment to waste. He was 
ndeed hard pressed for time if 
ae was to get ready before his 
parishioners began — pouring in 
for their weekly Sunday confession. 
He took his bath in breathless 
: haste, hurried through his pre- 
parations and set out from home at a brisk trot. 


The small village church dedicated to the holy 
memory of St. Xavier stood beside the highway that 
iran to and from Goa. Mr. Apte was the assistant of 
the pastor of this place of worship. So naturally he 
was a pretty well-known figure in the -. parish. 
He was exclusively in charge of the confessiona] and 
Nery rarely, if ever, conducted the services. He 
listened to the recounting of sins of the people and 
dispensed punishment as they deserved. They held 
him in high esteem and not a little awe for his lofty 
holiness. As he sat in the poky cubicle looking 
through the small aperture in the wall at the vast 
undulating janar fields rolling away in unending 
succession to the far-off horizon and, at the low 
Western Ghat range in the distance a devout villager 
often stole surreptitious glances at the imposing figure 
outside. The sight of the dense growth of luxuriant 
beard and the austere features of the parson invari- 
lably made him feel extremely small and hopelessly 
abandoned. 





Mr. Apte was rather a finical sort and saw that 
even the smallest details were observed with scrupul- 
ous care. Every time he acted as the confessor he 

onned his surplice as thick and coarse as canvas, 













BANDYOPADHYAYA 


sprinkled some holy water of Jordon from the font 
on his own head and then sat down on a stool outside: 
the peep-hole, ready for the rite. He had been doing 
this for the last twenty years. Prior to this church 
appointment he had been a trader's clerk at Goa. 


* * * * 


The first to come for his confession was a village 
peasant. He arrived rather early for it, 

Mechanieally Mr. Apte went through the routine 
preliminaries. He first sprinkled some holy water on 
his head and then recited a few unintelligible Latin 


Verses as required by his order for the occasion, Ні’ 


pronunciation of the words was, as was but natural, 
ridiculously absurd. 


That done, he turned his attention to the 
penitent sinner and asked him to start recounting 
his sins...... “Behold”, he then warned him solemn- 
ly, “the omniscient Almighty sits on His exalted 
throne in the kingdom come. The angels all around 
are blowing their bugles and proclaiming for all and 
sundry to hear on this day of judgment all the tales 
you told at your confessions,..... Do you think you 
should still dare keep back any of your misdeeds ?" 


The elegant diction of the neat little speech was 
beyond the comprehension of the ignorant rustic. 
Still, it put the fear of God in him and he fervently 
assured the minister that he would be quite frank 
and outspoken, and conceal nothing. 


e 
“Well,” he then plunged precipitately into his 
narration and began from the beginning, “in the 


evening on Monday I removed without the knowledge ~ 


and permission of their owner two young green iruits 
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with his cheeks between his hands 
mr. apte blurted out in utter surprise... 


from а garden that adjoins my house, My next-door 

— Solomon Balkrishna grows his gourds 
ere," Ё - 

"Call а spade a spade, man. It's pointless to 

euphemize," Mr. Apte cut him short impatiently and 

rebuked him. “Own outright that you committed a 

grave sin by stealing ..... .” 

. “I stand rebuked, Father,” the man glibly pleaded 
guilty to the charge without demur. “It was, indeed, 
as you say, a theft that I committed and I sinned 
lamentably...... On Tuesday I did nothing to re- 
proach myself with...... Then on Wednesday...... a 

“No lapse on Tuesday? .., . Think again lest you 
showd skip over any. Surely you know—don’t you ? 
—that for every single sin that you 
do not confess you have got to offer 
five annas and a quarter at the sacred 
altar of St. Xavier." | 


„., “I do; but I swear by the Holy 
Mother, Sir, that I did nothing that I 
should not have done." 


“Well, go on then. On Wed- 
nesday .... What did you do. оп 
Wednesday ?" 


“Buruth Toodu and his son Sol 
stole a few of my immature potato 
tubers and some oranges. Of course 
I got back on them all right, For, as 
Феу were running away I hit them 
with stones and broke their legs,” 

“What!” Mr, Apte gasped in 
horror, “You broke their legs, did 
you say?” 


"Exactly . . . . There's not the 
least doubt about it .... Why, if I 
could actually do what I did I think 
I should have the courage to own it 
as well,” 


“Don’t you think that you were 
equally guilty and deserved identical 
punishment for pilfering your neigh- 
keur’s gourds?” $ 


"Well....er..." the man spluttered and then 
broke off as he did not know what answer to make, 


“Well, Father, on Thursday I was promise-bound 
to pay back a creditor; but I did not act up to my 
word.” 

"It was wilful, wasn’t it? .... You remembered 
your promise all right ?” 

“To be quite frank, I did. The very thought of 
having to part with the money pained me and I could 


- not bring myself to. honour it.” 


Mr. Apte hummed gravely. “When you go asking 
for loans you don’t seem to remember at all the other 
side of the business. Well, have you paid him his 
dues in the meantime ?” 

"I'm sorry, I haven't", 

"People who come here to be absolved of their 
sins had better follow a stricter code of behaviour. 
Directly they return home from the church after 
confession they should try and correct any act of 
omission they may have committed earlier in the 
week. So, be sure that you pay back your creditor 
today .... Well, now go on with your account.” 

“On Friday I quarrelled with missus and sent her 
away to her parents." 

“Then on Saturday ?" 


“On Saturday ... well er... Imean..,." 
“Come, come, out with it, my son. What happen- 
ed on Saturday ?" 


“The fact is, Sir, that it's nothing to make a song 
and dance about...... Mangaldas lives some distance 
away from us in a different locality. Lately his 
sister-in-law has come from Panjim to pay him a 
visit. As I wanted to have a good look at her I stood 
beneath a big-fig tree at the time the womenfolk 
were bathing at a wayside. well and feasted my eyes 
on them from behind a cover.” 

With his cheeks between his hands Mr, Apte 





-he stealthily crept u 
fig tree in the vicinity “of the well,~ 


іо. the bige 
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blurted out in utter surprise, “Oh my!...... what 
made you do it, man?” 


“Well, Father, if I have indeed swallowed a camel, 
I don't think I should be straining at a gnat. This 
belle here is a top-notch beauty of Panjim, employed 
at some dancing-hall there. In singing and dancing, 


special the Garba Variety, she has hardly any equal | 


in the country. The iast time she was here she gave 
splendidly superb demonstration of her art and was 
a riot.” 


Mr. Apte faintly recalled the incident. He re- 
membered to have heard of a lovely girl from Panjim 
giving wonderful dance-performances under the 
vauyan tree on the occasion of the Garba festival 
of the Hindus. 

His brows knitted in a frown. “You seem to have 
been as keen as mustard on her, eh ?...... Well, how 
often did you play this dirty trick ?" 

“Altogether four times." 

“Goodness gracious! F-o-u-r times !" 

“Yea Father... why should I lie and sin again?” 

“Oh no, don’t, my son, when you are the second 
Paul the Truthful...... Now, how old is the girl did 
you say ?” 


“She is in the full bloom of youth, is this damsel, 
and fairly educated to boot. She makes them, — 
Mangaldas and his family, I mean,—a decent monthly 
allowance from Panjim that pays for about half their 
keep.” 3 

“By the way, whats her name?” 

“She is called Sakhi Bai," the man informed him. 

.. “Well, that's about all there's to it and you тау 
now withdraw". 

Mr. Apte dismissed him and the peasant went 
away. 

s s = = 

His sense of guilt so heavily weighed down the 
penitent sinner that he could hardly wolf his midday 
meal as ravenously as he did normally. His simple 
fare consisted of coarse, red Madsa rice and a single 
course of a curry of immature potatoes to go with it. 


The entire coast of Kankan did not produce any 
wheat at all. Usually janar and this particular 
variety of rice were grown on the high lands and 
they were ready for the sickle in the month of 
Bhadra. The regions which were comparatively 
low-lying were utilized for growing other varieties of 
autumn rice. The poor loca] farmers invariably set 
apart about half of their lands for exclusive cultiva- 
tion of this crop. What drew them more than any- 
thing else to it was the fact that they could harvest 
it within sixty days of sowing the seeds. Before they 
started from home for their day’s toil in the field 
they usually made a hearty repast of this sweet red 
rice they were so fond of. 


It was past noon. As he sat in his field and 
thought of his confession of the morning he was 
convinced—and he admitted to himself as much 
without any reserve—that he had undoubtedly been 
a low cur in acting as he had done. But then he 
had been duly rebuked for it by the Holy Father, 
hadn’t he? That surely settled it. 

Still, he reminded himself, it won’t do for him 
to forget that Sakhi Bai had not come here to settle 
down tly. In another three or four days 

she would be away to Panjim again. 
In these circumstances would it not be wiser, he 
asked himself, if at the end of his day's toi] instead 
of returning home straight from the field he made 
a detour and had an eyeful of Sakhi Bai just once 
more ? 

For, he argued, it was once in a blue moon that 
such a celebrity ever visited such a God-forsaken 
hole .....'Of course besides being fined to the tune of 


one rupee and five annas by the priest for doing the 
same thing over again he might as well have to put 
up a few candles at the sacred altar of St. Xavier 
next Sunday. But it did not really matter. He would 
gladly stand anything that might come of it: If he 
could dispose of a cartload of gourds to a wholesaler 
of Goa the proceeds would cover the loss many times 
over. 

True to his resolve when he was through with his 
job in the afternoon he slowly made his way to the 
locality where Mangaldas lived. Here he stealthily 
crept up to the big fig tree in the vicinity of the weli 
and hid behind its huge trunk. Looking in front he 
espied some one with bowed head just beyond the 
densely thick bunches of fruits that hung low in 
clusters from the branches and resembled the long 
flowing beards of ancient sages, 

Naturally he felt curious to learn who he was. 

So he skirted the tree and came in front of it. 
In a flash he recognized the man in the familiar 
coarse gown who had tidied up his hair and beard for 
this unusual occasion with a wooden comb, and stood 
there looking for all the world like a sneaking thief. 
He was none other than the Reverend Father him- 
self, Mr. Baladas Apte, the saintly priest of the holy 
church of St. Xavier. 


( Rendered in English by Phani Bhusan Maitro ) 


THE PARROTS TRAINING 


(Continued from Page 166) 


Now the scholars, each with a pen in one hand 
ane a spear in the other, adopted a magic method of 
reining. 


The smiths’ fame increased by leaps and hounds 
and their wives were adorned with as many varieties 
of priceless jewellery as could be conceived. And 
the Police Superintendent was richly rewarded by 
the king for his special kind of superintendence. 


The bird died but none knew when, The fault- 
finder gave out, “The bird is dead". 

At once the king sent for the nephew and said, 
“Nephew, what is this that I hear ?" 

"My lord ! the bird's training is complete", said 
the nephew. 

“Does he hop any more?" asked the king. 

“He cannot, my lord, what are you talking?" 
replied the nephew. 

*Does he fly any more ?" £s 

“No, my lord !" 

*Does he sing ?" 

“No, my lord !” ; 

“Does he complain if he is not given food and 
drink ?" 

*No, my lord !" : 

The king said, “Then, let the bird be brought 
before me, I like to see him once." 

The bird was brought. And with the bird ceme 
the Police Sperintendent and peons and horsemen 
and many others. і 

The king pressed the bird between his fingers. 
But the bird did neither expand his mouth nor make 
any sound. Only the dry leaves of books rustled 
inside the bird's belly. Я ' 


And the newly-grown foliage of the trees 
outside began to enrapture the sky over the toral 
regions of the forest with the sweet southerly wind 
of spring-time. 


(Rendered in English. by Sudhish Majumdar ) | 
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HE name of the place I won't 
disclose and much less shall I do 
that of the person involved. Let 
us eall him Ananta Babu for the 
sake of the story. 

Ananta Babu, a Deputy 
Magistrate posted in a sub-divi- 
sion near Calcutta, was preparing 

; for his journey back to his sub- 
division. It was Monday. Не had come to Calcutta 
on Saturday on an urgent piece of business, He was 
in a hurry because of Monday's heavy work awaiting 
him. Besides, life in Calcutta at the time was unsafe 
under the constant threat of bombs bursting any- 
where and anytime. Large-scale exodus from the city 
made matters worse in the transport services. The 
stampede and overcrowding in street cars and buses 
was beyond description. Not that he was unaware of 
such conditions plaguing urban life at the time; but 
the state of affairs he actually found himself in 
made him painfully and instantly realize that he had 
under-estimated the conditions prevailing ir Calcutta. 


A senior Deputy, aged about fifty, he was officia- 
ting as sub-divisional officer. But the actuai picture of 
an abdominous and rounded figure with the two 
wings of a rank—the emphatic moustache checkered 
in black and white—-overshadowing both the halves 
of his cheeks, differed totally from the picture that 
generally springs to mind With the mention of a 
Deputy —a dapper personality exuding a scintilla- 
ting intelligence all around. A roomy china coat upon 
an equally accommodating and bagey pair of trousers 


" 
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, OUT OF HIS 





draped a figure with a close cropped head containing 
the precious brain that meted out justice. Already 
a religious type of man, the professiona] necessity 
to wade throughout his life through legal lores raised 
in him a habit of jibbing at cverything before 
taking а plunge. Even the slightest deviation would 
make him suspiciously incline his head a little to let 
loose his puzzled look over the rims of the lenses of 
his glasses as if he was out of his depth at the 
anomaly in the normal sequence of events. A sort of 


"а support was always a necessity to this type. Our 
`Апапїа Babu had a wife at home and a court-clerk 


in the field of his legal activities—without whom he 
would be virtually immobilised. 


Half a dozen trams passed by since he took his 
stand at the tram stop. Usually he had to strain for 
air because of his corpulence. And when the trams 
began to pass by him one after the other he also 
began to draw out frequently his watch from his 
pocket to mark impatiently the march of minutes 
to the accompaniment of the accelerated rhythm of 
his breathings. Meanwhile the time for the train was 
approaching inexorably but here not cven a taxi or a 
phaeton was within hail. 


Yet another tram passed by. The man by his 
side made a bid for muscling himself into the running 
tram, but being foiled in his attempt he returned to 
his fromer position at the stop. 


“This is the third tram passing by ; how long are 
you waiting, sir ?" exeuire3 that gentleman. “This is 
the seventh one for me. The time for my train is 
z * 








any evidence of physical strength about him. Ponder- 
ing & little over, God only knew what, he added, “But 
Unless you apply a 
little bit of force in boarding........ " "Application 
of ‘force. REST " ejaculated Ananta Babu. 

-\nanta Babu dropped into silence presumably 
due tu his inner conflicts and remarked hesitatingly, 
“Such force, I mean, involves elements of violence 
Vaud a and I am waiting for one a bit less packed 
EM ed Bur the time for my train is also up." 

The other gentleman was literally taken aback, 
He surveyed Ai.anta Babu from head to foot and re- 
marked in surprise, “How funny ! Weighing the 
points of law since then, standing on your legs! It 
was better for you not to have stirred out of your 
house !" 

Anata Babu seeme, to get а little more involved 
into the niceties of correct behaviour and the resul- 
tant serupulousness made his reply more 

"No, No—I mean, if it can be ivoided —with such 
ч ок body like mine.......... "—he struggled to 
augh. 


Another tram was coming, and the other gentle- 
man, eatehing hold of Ananta Babu, propelled him 
forward towards the. tram with the remark, “Get 
moving now, these thoughts are out of place here. 
Such a bulk, you should know it, sir, is a gift of God, 
given to be utilised to one’s advantage in dealing 
with the crowds in trams and buses, So I say, sir, 
that now is the time for the lucky and bulky like 
YOU. аа онаа К à 


He pushed Ananta Babu vigorously and made him 
somehow board the tram first and then allowed 
himself to be pulled into the vacuum formed just 
behind Ananta Babu. Tempers were lost in the crowd, 
angry remarks from inside the compartment were 
aimed at them for their violent penetration; but 
through the other eentleman's persuasion the lost 
tempers were ultimately retrieved and a  foot-hold 
managed in the centre of the crowd. The tram in the 
meantime pulled out. : 


Drawing out the wateh from his pocket Ananta 
Babu-managed to have another look at it amidst the 
seething crowd by drooping his head at a right angle 
against his shoulders and assured himself, “Twenty 
minutes more. Still time to make the train, Thank 
my stars you were by my side or else it won't have 
been possible for me to get inside the tram !" 


"Thank also my stars which are equally instru- 
mental in getting you in front of me!” the gentle- 
man broke into a laughter. 

It took Ananta Babu a little time to get the joke. 
And so the delayed laughter of understanding from 
Ananta Babu sounded out of time when he burst into 
the remark, “I suppose you say this because you also 
could get in my wake !” 


Ф 

It was the laughter of а fat man in the crowd 
which aggravated and distributed the existing pres- 
sure around him to the automatic creasing of many 
faces with disgust. At this the gentleman remarked 
in jest, “Aren’t you still indulging in violence, sir, by 
breaking into such a laughter? Please relent and 
stop it now”. ч 


The effect of the appeal proved otherwise in the 
accentuation of distress: Ananta Babu’s laughter 
jumped to the higher key and the risible element in 
their exchanges infected the whole lot of passengers 
in the compartment. With a touch of embarrassment 
in his otherwise good humour Ananta Babu regretted 
the inconvenience caused, "You won't be able to 
appreciate, sir, the penalty 1 аш to pay for my 

. 
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portliness now-a-days ! By the by, may I know how 
far are you travelling ?" 

On hearing the reply Ananta Babu began with 
а new enthusiasm, “Is that so ? That’s my ‘desti- 
nation too! Very well, are you making this train ?" 

“Or else where am I to get the other train?” 

Ananta Babu who was more than useless even to 
himself without anyone near to support him, was 
greatly relieved to have such a gentleman as his 
companion. $ j ; 

To be more friendly with him  Ananta Babu 
advanced, *I love to have a companion always: with 
me, sir. If no violence is involved, sir. you can take 
it for certain you would not find me doing anything 


like one foolish enough to lose your precious 
company". $3 
A fresh volley of laughter ran down the -com- 


partment. P x 
They were near the end of their Journey but the 
conductor did not show himself even for once to 
collect the fares. At this Ananta Babu. began to feel 
uneasy and spoke out nervously, "Haven't purchased 
the ticket as yet ! Only one or two stops more, but 


what about the ticket and the conductor ?" ~~. А 


He stood on tip-toe to survey over the heads- of 
passengers in order to spot out the conductor. Ananta 
Babu's newly acquired companion héard all he said 
more to himself than to any one in. particular. 
Considering it not worth his while to reply. he kept 
mum. But the repetition of the same scrupulous 
query made the gentleman open his lips, “I am 
afraid you seem to be determined not ta get down 
from the tram unless you are able to run to earth 
the conductor and buy a ticket !” А 


In a flash Ananta Babu’s conscience © brought 
before his mind's eye the court-scene where Не found 
himself seated in his. professional gravity with the 
dock on one side and the gentleman · оғ the robes 
Standing in front of him pleading for their clients. 
Ananta Babu, much distressed and  puzzled, sub- 
mitted, “Travelling without a ticket . , . . having 
already done such a distance !.......... 

His head drooped again and he looked. through 
the opening between the rims of his glasses and his 
eye-brows. ‚ж 


Looking as much grave as he could the gentle- 
man said, "If you are really so determined, keep on 
waiting for the conductor who might any time 
during the day in course of his duty come to you 
when you could pay and get down from the tram !” 

Ananta Babu dug out the fare from his pocket and 


a 
» 9 


“My God! advising me to give the slip to the con- 
ductor as an alternative !........ never thought of 
ever doing it in ny life !........ " iy 


One more stop passed by in the meantime, The 
tram was of an old model with only one entranée at 
ihe rear where the crowd had particularly thickened 
with passengers boarding and alighting in hurried 
disorder, trampling upon people, elbowing ‘Obstacles 
to their sides, enduring abuses and participating in 
the appropriate duels, both for the entrance ‘and 
the exit. On that very point both of them were 
standing. That gentleman, disgusted at the behavi- 
our of Ananta Babu sarcastically re ed, “Very 
well sir, I am to get down here without the ticket. 
A poor soul like me can’t expect to touch you in your 
religiosity.” " 


Pausing a little he began again as if to initiate 
an argument, “Can you see the conductor? Where 
is he? .. . . There, just at the other end of the tram, 
separated from us by no less than sixty heads stan- 
ding in between. Even if you shout to call him arid 
he, on hearing, wishes to respond quickly by coming 
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to you, it would take him clearly half an hour at the 
least....... zin 


With an air of meeting no contradiction he drew 
to his invincible logic the attention of those imme- 
diately around him, "See the fun! While minting 
money the tram company might have thought it 
our funeral, to deposit to them our fares ! Can't the 
company post à few more extra conductors in each 
tram 40 collect our fares ? Dash it ! - my stop is just 
ahead; ges moving now or else you won't be able to 
get down at the stop." 


Ananta Babu appeared to be listening to an 
argument as if from his seat of judgment. At the 
end of the gentleman’s pleading he drew out his 
pocket-watch and read the time. He fumbled in his 
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bribe, haven't you ever heard the word? seem to 
have just landed on this earth from some other planet 


pocket, perhaps striken with doubts, brought out the 
fare in his hand and began to follow the gentleman, 
negotiating the dense crowd, sometimes drifting 
laterally and sometimes in a. seeming sisyphean 
progression. 


As he came to Calcutta in the car of one of his 
friends Ananta Babu did not get the chance to have 
a gust of the crowd at the station, of which he had 
heard a lot. So the moment he landed on the plat- 
‘form he seemed to be drowned in the bewildering 
sea of passengers ! Some of them disappointed, sat 
on their luggage in knots, quite free from any impen- 
ding anxiety..A motley crowd comprising children 
and adults of almost all social, economic and religi- 
ous denominations stood on the platform. Even 
amidst the crowd was noticeable a kind of movement. 
and cross-movement—a progress involving skipping 
ever bags.and boxes for reaching the food vendors, 
wary steppings of the innocent members of the 
Missing Squrd for missing boys and girls and even 
for the run-aways. And boarding a train meant first 
the crossing of this sea of passengers on the platform. 

Within the very few seconds he fumbled in his 
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pockets Ananta Babu found, at the time of getting 
down, he had lost the bearing of his companion. And 
this sense of separation from his companion made 
him lose his nerve and cal] out in a distressing key 
which was grossly out of tune with his culture and 
refinement. “Where are you, gentleman ? Curse me! 
Hpreotten to enquire about his name even !” 


4 The gentleman was, at hand just behind a small 

crowd from where he craned his neck and remarked, 

“Getting down from the tram at last, I believe !” 
“Yes, on thinking over it I find........ и 


“You are always spoiling practically everything 
by your over-thinking, you know. Now hurry up; step 
over the baggage of that devotee of non-violence, 
wo S EE quick !........still boggling at it ?......" 

A docile devotes of the cuit of non-violence was 
-cleep with a few bundles tied in saffron cloth kept 
about him. Ananta Babu took that sleeping 


astral conjunction did I set out?...... now 


The gentleman replied quickly, “Let me 
take the lead this time, you just follow me. 
Don't exercise yourself over good manners, civie 
codes and all that; those are useless here. Do 
you feel:a load on your conscience because of 
your stepping over that baggage of the devotee? 
But what can you do about such forced lapses ? 
You should ultimately take into acount those 
who are responsible for bringing matters to 
such a pass. I feel ihe Axis and the Allies are 
the perpetrators of this chaos and so for any 
turpitude or aberrations - moral or cultural, the 
blame should properly be laid at their doors, You 
and I can reasonably shuffle off anything like 
responsibility.” 


While such an expert analysis of the compelling 
circumstances together with the fixation of respon- 
sibilities was being made and listened to, they two 
succeeded in worrying along through the crowd 
sometimes mazily and sometimes performing acroba- 
ties over the bodies of the squatting passengers, 


gentleman turned to reply with a look of surprise. 
“But who is to give you the ticket ? That window 
has been closed clearly an hour ago, There’s your 
booking counter, can’t you see it deserted by 
passengers ?” 


asked in despair, “Then !...... A 

He again inclined his head a little and stared 
ahead over the rims of his glasses, seemed to be 
irretrievably out of his depth. 


*Bribe, Haven't you ever heard the word ? Seem 
to have just landed on this earth from some other 
planet эд sai- H 


Now it was Ananta Babu's turn to gape, and he 
did it so that the position of his moustache shifted 
from the perspective of his cheeks. In utter astonish- 
ment he blurted out the next moment, “Ditl you say 
bribe? But for what? .. .." 

“Here at the entrance, inside the compartment 

. 
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and there at the exit gate—everywhere it is bribe. 
And I wonder what you rely on now-a-days once you 
&re out of your house !" 


Iam. es 


Something in his head might have checked him, 
and he refrained from disclosing his identity. That 
gentleman without bothering to reply moved on, but 
Ananta Babu got rooted there. Things flashed in his 
mind—culture, conscience, the court and the seat 
of judgement; the urgency of being present in. his 
sub-division, and which was being frequently visited 
by the Magistrate. And then, whither had his ideals 
driven him ?. Violence he had indulged in; even if 
this was excused, what about his travel without a 
ticket in the tram ? What was still wrose, the fare 
whieh came out of his pocket in the tram had un- 
wittingly traced its way back into his pocket ! 


All these points in the picture got projected on 
the screen of his mind only to fade out with the 
exception of one ie. the picture of the Magistrate 
on inspection visit of the sub-division, 


The Magistrate would be struck dumb at the 
news that the S.D.O. was out of town ! And Ananta 
Babu's shock was nothing compared with that of the 
Magistrate’s. He once more consulted his watch to 
see that there was only seven minutes for the train, 
and he called out impatiently, “Hallow sir... ah me! 
how it didn't occur to enquire about his name ?" 


“Very well, now go ahead; nobody can help any- 
body but himself during this time of the war. Let the 
lead be taken by you as your sult and boot would 
come to help. If your offer of the bribe is accepted, 
think yourself extremely in luck, sir, because such 
offers are being turned down on the plea of inability 
to accommodate all inside the compartment. You 


company close the windows? . . . . Just think whether 
I àm unreasonable. See the justice ! Instead of Re. 
.l|- one is to lose 4 chips now - no matter whose 
pockets they may be filling. Now do you see anything 
wrong in it ?" 


Delivering the sermon he came near the gate 
pushing through the crowd and advised, “Keep ready 
a fiver and say........ e 


Ananta Babu turned back and heard the gentle- 
man remark, “...... say we are two", 


Anyhow they got in and sat bodkin in a first 
class compartment. None of the checking staff who 
also could issue tickets on payment came to tne 
compartment so that he could pay his fare to him 
and face his conscience confidently. But his con- 
science even under the pressure of wartime 
emergencies had been by then rudely shaken: so the 
loss of a fiver seemed to inflct an embarrassing knock 
not спу üpon his conscience but also on his purse. 
But again at the exit what would happen ? That 
very bribe over again ? Ananta Babu had come to a 
decision the approval of whieh by his commonsense, 
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if not by his conscience, made him firm. He being 
an important officer of the subdivisional town, the 
offer of any illegal gratification from him was 
unthinkable. He had decided to walk out of the station 
platform swinging his walking stick in a casual 
manner so as to create the impression that he just 
came to see somebody off. Such a plan took the load 
Off his chest and he began to feel already greatly 
relieved, 


The crowd that detrained on the station platform 
was crushing and this time Ananta Babu deliberately 
got himself parted from the company of that gentle- 
man by allowing himself to be lost in that crowd, 
Then as planned, he sailed out of the exit gate with 
ihat innocuous air of one returning from the plat- 
form after seeing someone off. The ticket checker at 
the gate made way for him, and saluted him with 
folded palms. 


Sitting on the chair of judgement in the court 
he attended first to general] cases requiring his 
attention as a sub-divisional officer by putting. his 
signatures on important papers, issuing orders, 
petitions etc. etc. All these over, the court-clerk 


` submitted the case-files in piles on his desk. 


The very first case that came up was about 
travelling in train without a proper ticket, Because 
Ol his impaired vision he had to tuck in his head 
close to papers so as to be able to read at a Close 
Tange. In that posture he went through the case 
history. But on that day cases of travellers without 
tickets seemed to appear to him in different light. 
The version of the defendant was that he really 
bought a ticket of which he was unfortunately relived 
along with his moneybag by a cut-purse. And among 
the exhibits was the evidence of a shirt minus its 


pocket, 


"Well, is the accused present? What's his name?” 
With these queries in his mouth he turned his face 
towards the dock only to be zorgonized! Standing 
in the dock stared at his face that gentieman—the 
man who just a little while ago had been conducting 
him successfully from Calcutta, tiding over many 
predicaments and embarrassments m the wey through 
his inexhaustible gumption—in other words, the very . 
former judge of himself. 


Ananta Babu seemed locked up in his stare at 
the gentleman in the dock over the rims of his 
glasses as if he was thoroughly out of his depth. 


(Translated By Rabindra Nath Debbarma) 
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By DR. S. C. SEN 


NALYSIS of a work of art presents 
a problem, which has always 
proved difficult, Cezanne and the 
Post-Impressionists, Modern Poe- 
try and Music, have all been 
condemned by critics, whose judge- 
ment in other matters has been 
less aberrant. In the last. cen- 
tury, Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
Keats, were the objects of an impercipient attack, 
which in our day seems perverse and malicious. Art 
history in all its branches refused welcome to the new 
comer, rejecting the conventional to make a state- 
ment of original value, aided by modes with which the 
world was not familiar. The critic who does not 
recognise the significance of a work of Art, whether 
old or new, has little to say in his defence. The specia- 
list dealing with the material world can solve his 
doubts by addressing himself to certain tests; he has 
rules, precedents, and objective standards, and is thus 
rarely confronted by a challenge he cannot meet with 
the resources of his profession. It is different with 
the critic of the arts: even if he comments intel- 
ligently on a poem or a picture, they will be at best 
tentative and limited in their scope. For a work of 
art with true vitality will have to be reinterpreted 
in every age. 

What is vital in art has an endless variety of mean- 
ing, incapable of being fully set forth, How Art trans- 
forms the material or the means it employs is felici- 
teusly described by Browning in Abt Vogler : *...... 
out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound 
but a star". The greatness of art being spiritual, 
there is no ready-made formula to discover it. Brown- 
ing's words apply to the situation in music; the star 
symbolizes its transcendent value. 'The critic in con- 
tact with an original work of art will not only be 
inadequate in his response, he will be obtuse and will 





usually fail to see the heightening or transfiguration 
which the star image suggests. This state of affairs, 
however to be deplored, is tied up with the limitations 
of human nature, and seems one against which we 
have hardly any weapons to fight. One way to im- 
prove the situation is, however, to know more, to 
acquire more experience with a view to developing 
insight. This is being done. Mr. Norman Clarke in 
A Physics Anthology (Chapman & Hall 1960) includes 
an article by F.LG. Rawlins on “Physics and Aesthe- 
tics" which offers the following interesting informa- 
tion : 


After some twenty-odd years at the National 
Gallery, I have never come across a serious 
student or scholar who did not welcome every 
new type of knowledge, philosophical or tech- 
nical, which could be brought to bear upon 
the visual image or upon its message in res- 
pect of any great picture in the national 
collection (p.114) . 


ARISTOTLE’S “CAUSE” 


Some help may also be obtained from Aristotle’s 
conception of cause, which is more comprehensive 
than our own, and includes a fourfold division into 
(a) the material eause, (b) the formal cause, (c) the 
efficient cause, and d) the final cause, As applied to 
the arts, the series would imply (a) the material 
used, e.g. wood, stone, paint, etc. (b) the finished 
article, whether a building, a vase, or a picture, (c) 
the architect, potter, or painter, and (d) his message, 
purpose or design. While the first three items on the 
list are straightforward enough not to offer any seri- 
ous difficulty, the last one concerned with the message 
or intention of the artist is the source of the usual 
misunderstanding and the consequent unjust criti- 


cism, Cezanne, Matisse (the leacar of, the "Fauves"), 
. 
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Picasso, and a host of others have suffered ‘because 
the critics did not see what they were about. By 
their work they enriched our perceptivity, creating 
new standards of excellence to modify our conception 
of the beautiful with that 
known as originality. But it took years before the 


world could advance to their point of view and dis- 
cover the message their art conveyed. 


am 


An objective method for assessment of art has 
been proposed by Birkhoff in his Aesthetic Measure. 
His system of geometric elements and his ‘figure of 
merit M = O/C provide definite assistance in the 
Sphere of formal aesthetics. The formula, in spite of 
its mechanical suggestion by the factors O = “Order” 
and C = “Complexity” may lead to subtleties of 
appreciation. The method can be especially applied 
to the study of a vase. Eight points to which the eye 
is naturally led, are marked on its surface. These are 
the top and neck, the ‘equator’ (or the middle), and 
the base. This would give the result of the investiga- 
tion as C = 8. Further points regarding geometrical 
relations which emerge are the following :—(1) The 
diameter at the foot is half the ‘equator’. (ii) The lip 
and neck are cylindrical. There are two horizontal 
parameters. (iii) Also, the height equals the equa- 
torial width. Therefore tne total for O = 3 and the 
aesthetic measure M=O|C=3/8 —0.37. 


These results are obtained by examination of a 
T'ang vase of comparatively low merit, 


These facts are of interest as they show that 
ihe fate of the arts is not left to the chaotic judge- 
ment of critics — that new avenues are being explor- 

, ed for erecting standards with a scientific basis. What 
has been done so far has not been promising enough 
to justify high hopes in the matter but if the ‘quest 
is baffled, the seekers will not accept an uninquiring 
attitude as legitimate. The continuity of the search 
rather than its successful conclusion is our guarantee 
of progress and the proof of human worth. 


We may briefly examine the situation in our 
country: our references will be to what is being done 
in West Bengal by our artists. Nothing exhaustive is 
possible by way of a survey, and names will be avoid- 
ed as far as possible because of the inviduous distinc- 
tion this may imply. 


THE BOWBAZAR SCHOOL 


To study the recent developments in the field of 
Art, a retrospect may aid our efforts. The pursuit of 
Art as a branch of systematic study began about the 
` year 1854 when an Art School was established in Bow- 
bazar, thanks to the initiative of the newly-formed 
Indian Art Society .Under the Viceroyalty of. Lord 
Northbrook (1872-1876) this institution became the 
Government School of Art with an Art Gallery of its 
own. “It trained mostly craftsmen, wood-engravers, 
and lithographers. Ananda Bagchi, Headmaster of 
the School, inaugurated a new tradition by producing 
designs and painting scenes from the Indian Classics”. 
The next phase of development is connected with 
E.B. Havell, who as Principal of the School, infused 
4 passion into Abanindra Nath Tagore for the revival 
of the old artistic traditions of the country. During 
the early years of the present century, the attempt 
bore fruit in the shape of two sister organizations, 
the Calcutta School of Oriental Art and the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, sponsored by Abanindra Nath 
Tagore and Gaganendra Nath Tagore along with some 
of their friends. One of the inner circles interested 
in advancing*the cause of Art was J. P. Ganguly, who, 
however, looked to contemporary Western Art rather 
than to traditional In2iin modes for his technique 
and inspiration, Here we notice a cleavage, which 
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has since grown wider and has been the source of the 
most interesting experiments made by Our artists. 

This very short retrospect is intended to empha- 
size the fact that our efforts in the field of Art.have 
no more than half a century of history as background. 
An enormous task had to be done during the period 
to make Art into a vital tradition among our people. 
Without a public properly trained to appreciate art, 
it is impossible to create great Art. The half a century 
under survey showed talent of a high standard among 
the artists, but in the absence of a public, intelligent 
enough to appreciate their work, they seemed often 
to wander in the wilderness without a sense of direc- 
tion. Two things were simultaneously needed — the 
creation of a public with training to appreciate art 
and an art with a contemporary basis. The artist, 
unless seconded by a public able to see what he is 
doing, is driven into isolation and his creative power 
suffers as a result. 


NOT ART-MINDED 


The publie is not art-minded, it does not value 
art for the right reason. There are rich men, ready 
to buy works of art but in most cases, they do so for 
the prestige value of the gesture: they patronize an 
artist who is well praised abroad and believe that by 
investment of money in certain works of art, they will 
earn the reputation of being good judges and liberal 
supporters of the cause. This they do without enjoy- 
ing art in any form. Among others, even representing 
a high standard of general education, there are few 
who will be able to see the distinction between paint- 
ing and coloured photography. With such a public 
the disorientation of the arts is an inevitable result. 


Unless the situation is remedied, there is no pros- 
pect that our artists will be able to do their best and 
hold their own with the great masters abroad. The 
programme which the circumstance naturaily suggests 
itself does not call for special powers of invention: it 
is known and can be given effect to if the Govern- 
ment is sufficiently aware of its responsibilities. But 
expenditure on Art education is not apparently 
favoured even in advanced countries. If India is in- 
different, it is because there is lack of publie pressure. 
The following facts shed revealing light on the com- 
parative neglect from which the arts suffer: 

One firm alone, Unilever, spent £83 million 
on advertising in 1957: by contrast, the Gov- 
ernment (in U.K.) has just congratulated 
itself on raising the grant to national gal- 
leries and museums for the purchase of works 
of art and of historical interest from £125,000 
to just over £335,000 per annum. (The Modern 


Age: A Pelican Book, “The Social and Intel- 
lectual Background” by G. H. Bantock, 
p.38.1961). 


We can mention a few important features in con- 
nexion with art education, whose introduction will be 
a valuable aid in levelling up standards in the sphere 
of art : 


(a) The opening of art galleries in every town 
and city : Occasional exhibitions of painting cannot 
serve as a substitute. The public does not learn much 
from a visit to an exhibition of paintings. Its educa- 
tive value will be fully exploited when there is an art 
gallery in the locality. People will then see how the 
same kind of work has been done by artists with vary- 
ing degrees of excellence, A contact with a new ріс- 
ture will not prove а bewildering experience when a 
frame of reference is available in the shape of a 
permanent art gallery. Such a gallery should not only 
contain original paintings but also good copies of the 
world’s masterpieces. - 


In Calcutta the Academy of Fine Arts, which we 
owe to the initiative and generosity of Lady Ranu 







Mukherjee, is practically the only home of the arts. 
It is built on a scale and with a sense of what is 
appropriate in the service of the arts, which equally 
testifies to Lady Mukherjee’s taste and liberality. 
But it has no art gallery. An well-equipped studio is 
maintained where the artists can work in an excellent 
atmosphere. But the lack of an art gallery is unfor- 
tunate. Unless this is remedied, there can be no 
adequate opportunity for people to know. about art 
in this city. 


Another art gallery, the Asoke Gallery, esta- 
plished by Mrs. Himani Khanna and her friends at 
21, Theatre Road, Calcutta, has only limited aecom- 
modation as a venue of exhibitions, It maintains a 
kind of gallery but this consists of pictures for sale 
and does not, therefore, meet the case. 


(b) Publication of Books on Art: The Lalit Kala 
Akademi has done something under this head. Its 
“Contemporary Series of Indian Art" offers a stan- 
dard of printing and reproduction, which deserves to 
be praised. The price at which such books are sold 
is popular.and is within reach of the buying publie. 
The criticisra we can make against the series is that 
it does not introduce the artists in a sufficiently non- 
technical and popular style. The introductions con- 
tain too much of art jargon and too little of straight- 
forward comment upon the pictures reproduced. To 
do this is to confuse those who come to learn, What 
is needed is a simple factual account of the artist 
and the work he has done. There should also be prints 
of the great pictures of the world with a seiling price, 
which the interested public can afford to pay. Books 
may be offered to the public, ready to pay an annual 
subscription of Rs. 10|- or 15|-. Such practice, followed 
in U.K. and elsewhere, has evoked considerable public 
response. - 


Besides books, articles, and prints, we also require 
reproductions of paintings as home decorations, Price, 
again, is a material consideration, and unless it is 
kept down to the level of our purchasing power, very 
few people are likely to be benefited. 


(с) Compulsory training in art for. children: 
It has been practised in some schools for a number of 
years. This is a useful method for creating interest 
in the subject, and also perhaps for giving children 
a hobby, which some of them may keep up to the 
end of their lives. Children thus trained will be able 
to communicate an interest to their parents and thus 
art will gain increasing support. 


$ 

(d) Books on art im regional languages : School 
children will practise simple drawing and perhaps 
learn to use water colour. They will thus be ready 
for further instruction but the school will not be able 
to give it after they pass a certain age-limit. It is at 
tnis point that simple books on art, written in re- 
gional languages, will prove their usefulness. They 
should be carefully graded so that in a series of 8 Or 
10 books, children will proceed from animal studies, 
which they could copy, to fairly complex examples of 
Modern Art in the fina] number, closing the series. 
In all these books facts and information about art 
should be given without resort to technical vocabulary. 


Besides these cinema shows presenting the world’s 
masterpieces along with India’s contributions to art, 
should be made available to schools and also to 
the general public, Finally, public lecture on art 
should be organized with some frequency. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS 


I? the programme outlined above is implemented, 
the public will become steadily art-minded, and a 
greater creative power will make itself felt in the 
art. that wil be produced. Artists often vacillate 





between different techniques, and make the most 
unexpected transitions from one kind to another or 
adopt in amateurish fashion a variety of modes. The 
traditional Indian, the objective, and the modern 


experimental, are sometimes exemplified at the same . 


exhibition by the same. artist. This shows. an 
unsteadiness of purpose, which is the direct outcome 
of the lack of public support. An artist may feel a 
yoeation within himself, he may be both sincere and 
enthusiastic yet he can scarcely live and continue to 


` work without encouragement in some form or other. 


There are two ways in which he can receive 
encouragement. Reviews in Journals and publicity, 
and the publication of appreciative comments in a 
daily paper, have a temporary value. More people 


visit the exhibition and pictures are sold. These two 


kinds of encouragement are inter-related but a little 
thought will show that as encouragement they do 
not go far enough. For the reviews published the 
day after the exhibitions are held, are hardly ever 
carefully written. The reviewer, who looks at the 
paintings in a hurry (for he has much else to cover 
during the day) rarely carries away a correct 
impression after his quarter of an hour, spent at the 
exhibition hall. What he can say, therefore, has 
little permanent value—his praise and condemnation 
are thus hardly matters of any moment to the artist, 
yet he is innocent enough to regard them as a serious 
assessment of his work. A proper evaluation is a 
slow process and can come only after the -pictures 
have not only been seen but lived with. As for the 
sale of paintings, it is the most heartening form of 
encouragement because simple praise butters no 
parsnips. The artist has to live like other men but 
the buyers are rarely ever discriminating in their 
choice and by their action, if they satisty the needs 
of the body, they leave the spirit starving. 


MODERN ART 


The Modern School of Art is a temptation and a 
snare ; its ways are delightfully easy to imitate. Some 
children love to reproduce the effect of the Chinese 
speech after listening to it for a minute yet there is 
perhaps no language more difficult to learn, Modern 
Art has this similarity with the Chinese language, 
and the inexperienced will be under the temptation 
of copying its accents in the same way as the accents 
of the language are copied by children. Both will 
amuse, both will entertain but the one is no more 
art than the other language. . ҮШ БАЛ 


Modern Western Art has a strong intellectual 
basis. It may be argued that the arts are concerned 
with emotion but no great art has been quite this. 
Shakespeare, Beethoven, Dante, de Vinci and Michael 
Angelo, all require great intellectual] effort before they 
are rightly understood. For the artists made this 
effort to organise their experience and render it 
coherent. If they had surrendered themselves to a 
momentary inspiration, they could never have 
achieved the energy and consistency of a comprehen- 
sive view. They could never have risen to the classic 
strength, which is the result of a capacity to contem- 
plate things in their totality, to integrate them as a 
whole and extract from them a meaning which is 
the meaning of life itself. The inspired romantic 
approach does not lack a eertain kind of glamour 
but it is fragmentary, inecherent and without the 
balance and poise, characterizing art in the highest 
form. 


In writing about the Metaphysical Poets of the 
seventeenth century, Dr. Johnson offered many harsh 
comments but amply compensated for this by the 
observation: “To write on their plan, ft was at least 
necessary to read and think.” The Modern Western 

(Continued On Page 211) 
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The rains are over. Gone is the gloomy я 
atmosphere. Days are now. sunny-bright and 
everything loóks so fresh, so new. You feel 


like looking your best and fresh too. 
0 Excitingly good BOROLINE CREAM, a sure 


beautifier, is. a great help in your new look, 
9 pod It feeds and nourishes to give healthy radiance . 
3 q to your skin. Delightfully'fragrant BOROLINE 
0 CREAM works wonders on you and enhances 
ӨГӨ, your loveliness. 
Get the BOROLINE habit and Preserve your - 


natural youthful glow. 






For a lovelier skin and 
youthful radiance BORO- 
LINE FACE CREAM 
is a must on your 
dressing table, 
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Manis An 


Imperfect Being 


Ву Dr. SIVATOSH MOOKERJEE, M.Sc., Ph.D. 


^ PPARENTLY there is little simi- 
Jarity to-be found . between the 
amoeba of the priruaeval days with 
its. power limited to nourishmemt 
and. reproduction and the Homo 
‘sapiens of to-day quipped with - 
{һе power of ratiocination. Men 
though puny in stature and weak 
in physical prowess can make or 
mar this world. Their activities may express them- 
selves in building the mighty: Tennesse Valley project * 
or in effacing a city like Hiroshima from the face of 
the earth or dissolving the space inside the labora- 
. tory. Like the centre of gravity of the physical world. 
human influence exerts an equal force in the biologi- 
cal sphere. Human beings. often think: and act not 
in purely personal plane, but in consideration of 
society and nation. © — etr, 4 
In spite of our enlightened ‘selfhood’ and vanity 
in our intellect, we human. beings are: rooted in the 
evolutionary process—a ‘mechanism of change ior 
progress. This is whereby we are bound dowr with the 
myriad of other beings; we are party to an organic 
process, members of a corporate whole. Man is the 
edifying example of evolution. There is a popular 
belief that the last word in evolution has been spoken 
with the emergence of man; we are the nest example 
of "all-best and none-bad" type of species. However, 
this is not true. The process cf evolution has not 
come to a stand-still| Man ‘is of course а better 
example of a co-ordinated being than other animals. 
but he has his own misgivings. Here is = catalogue 
of some of the imperfections of man as a biological 
species resting on a physiological foundation. 


IMPERFECT OCULAR DEVICE 





Our eyes are our great assets. With a pair of 
eyes our vision goes near and far. We have discovered 
the great depths of unseen by our eyes with the 

* help of man-made accessory instruments. The inven- 
tion of Microscope, Electron Misroscope and  Teles- 
copes has made it possible to use them es supplemen- 
tary lens and thus they helped to explore new vistas. 
These man-made instruments are no doubt wonderfu! 
instruments, highly precisioned and accurate to а 
great extent and have a wonderful power of resolution. 
But our own eyes are far from being verfect as an 
ocular device. They are beset by . hromatic and 
spherical abberation, and also пої :orrectly centred 
along its optical axis. Helmholtz, the ereat physiolo* 
gist and specialist in - optics, once remarked that 
modern optician will be ashamed to build, such an 
imperfect instrument as our eyes are, Often eyes 
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` erect posture i 
of man 


in some individuals are colour insensitive to some 
colours. In old age, almost in all cases formation of 
cataract prevents the easy transit. of light to retina, 


TOOTH ANOTHER WEAK POINT 


Human tooth has a number of problems. First, our 
jaw has been contracted in course of evolution. The 
space available for the différent -embers of teeth 
is not enough. This has resulted into over-crowding. 
The last molar in each sector of jaws :eldom becomes 
functional. The wisdom tooth invariably arrives much 
later in life. even after becoming ‘wise’ in worldly 
matter. In most of us the four wisdom ‘eeth, two in 
upper and two in lower jaw do not. perform normal 
function. Generally they remain as defunct structures. 
Besides overcrowding, the excessive г{їйсїа1 feeding 
habit of modern man is showing а »roiound action 
on the genera! structure of the tooth as such, Almost 
ali human beings at some time of inen lite sufter 
tooth dacay. The decaving evidence is overhelmingly 
prevenlent in the tooth of European »éople the hard 
enamel shield of the tooth becomes easily weakened 
and becomes pervious to bacteria] decay which often 
results in eavity formation in chewing tooth The 
cavities in the tooth of a modern man are plastered 
artificially to protect against further decay. Seldom 
all members of the teeth persist .hroughout life. 
The set of milk teeth is replaced by the set of 
permanent teeth which again does not persist 
throughout. After falling off of the nermanen* teeth 
artificial set of denture is widely used to safeguard 
against the inherent imperfections of.the teeth. 


INCIDENCE OF HEART CASES 


The stress and strain of the busy Ше of a city 
dweller often seem to create conditions ^f heart. The 
excitement, the speed*and the race of city life are _ 
indicating to have often serious repercussion on 
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the normal function of the sympathetic system of 
the body. Seldom a man, who can afford to eat 
well, eats what actually he needs, overeating has 
become almost a normal feature in he ‘eople belong- 
ing to affluent countries, People of the poor countries 
are undernourished. Food has lost its original value 
as a means to supply energy to the body. It has 
become a symbol of either pleasure or pain, Ice cream, 
another hall-mark of culture, is showing signs of 
certain ill effects, Excessive consumption of fatty 
substances may clog the tiny arteries in ihe heart. In 
America where best nourished people .eside. a great 
toli of heart disease is seen which has become a 
concern to all. 


OCCURRENCE OF HAEMOLYTIC DISEASES 


Haemolytic diseases are .nostly immunological 
diseases. This diseases is known zs “a miscarraige 
of immunological justice,” as Meda- 
war puts it. Immunization of 
mother against the blood group 
substances present in the embryonic 
tissues is necessary. The occur- 
rence of the haemolytic diseases is 
seen when the individuals of an 
inbreeding population are dissimilar 
in their antigenic property; for 
example if both the 
individuals are Rhesus 
positive or Rhesus 
negative then there 
is no chance of any 
miscarriage of im- 
munogenesis. Because 
the tissue reactions 
occur either in a 
negative or a positive 
way. However, if one 
of them is Rhesus 
human jaw is nol as positive and the other 
massive as that of monkey is Rhesus negative, 

it immediately spells 
out immunological disaster. Гре ‘easun for this is 
that often the heterozygous genes conceal their 
identity. Similarly, another human ‘rat із ‘sickle 
cell” disease where the cells cecome sickle-shaped 
after deoxygenation. Though individuels with ‘sickle 
cell’ have some resistance against the malarial 
infection, yet the disease itself nas serious Miwgiving 
as to the persons carrying the disease Inequality 
in genetical combination will have serious distur- 
bance. There has been certain «association of blood 
groups to certain diseases. In England they have 
shown that individuals of blood group “A” are 
invariably associated with higher incidence of cancer 
of the stomach, and of group “O” with the incidence 
of peptic ulcer. 


PRONE TO VIRUS INFECTION 


Our own body is prone to various Kinds of virus 
infection, Therapeutic means nave not yet rendered 
full safeguard against different inds -f virus infec- 
tion. Flue is a very good example of vauclug disorder 
in our body due to invisible virus articles Virus 
particles, as it is believed, often mutate and mutated 
“virus can defy all immunological] precautions in the 
body because such type of partic'e hed qeve: beer 
met by the body. So our body remains vulnerable to 
known and unknown virus infections 


INEPTITUDE OF WOUND HEALING 
Uulike*lower animals our зоду :8 :emaikably 
“unwilling” in wound healing. The ineptitude of wound 
healing has been studied extensively by . Meaawar 
and Bilingham. From their researches iı ^as beer seen 
that our skin fits tightly dver the body like an under- 













vest about one or two sizes smaller. In rabbit and 
in other animals the skin fits more loosely and remains 
supple. The wound healing becomes difficult to occur 
due to the tight fitting coat of the skin over the 
human body. Experimental analysis of ‘һе auestion 
has shown often, removal of big areas of skin results 
in disabling injury specially near about joints. It 
leaves always a scar. In rabbit a wonderful healing 
mechanism of contracture supported by intercalaric 
growth takes place; however, in our body such 
mechanism is not expressive, Our ineptitude of wound 
healing is one of our serious drawbacks, 


PREMIUM OF ERECTNESS 


The erect posture of the human body is an 
ungrudging symbol for his physical asset as well as 
for mental dexterity. No other animal can do so 
even momentarily. The phenomenon of erectness in 
man has liberated the two hands for dcing various 
creative acts and not for ‘carriage of the body. But 
ic all animals the vertebral column is horizontal and 
not vertical. The vertebral column in all animals other 
than man acts as a cantilever for adjusti the 


. forearms in diverse directions, But in man it has a 


different purpose altogether. Critical sccutiny of the 
shape of the. vertebral column will show a bend 
slightly forward at the region of the neck, and slightly 
backward іп the thoracic vicinity; forward again in 
the lumbar region, and backward again in the sacral 
region. The vertebral column from head to spine is 
constituted by definite vertebral and intervertebral 
regions. The vertebral regions are well ossified pieces 
but the intervertebral regions even in the adult con- 
ditions are constituted by a fibrous ring which has 
а semifluid consistency internally. Ormond Beadle calls 
this region as “hydrodynamic ball bearing”, It has 
been ‘seen that many of our ailments like sciatica, 
lumbago, vague rheumaticky, back nain etc. are due 
to abnormality of the intervertebral discs. The 
fibrous ring at the intervertebral region becomes 
damaged or weakened while there is an attempt to 
lit: heavy weight. The spinal cord as is believed is 
the first organ to show sign of aging; pathologice! 
symptoms often show in the spinal ord fter the 
18th vear of birth. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBL! MS 


Man is a peculiar psychic being «na often has 
psychological problems, In spite of :qan’s decisive 
uniqueness, there are many who are afflicted with 
a feeling of misery from unknown cause but . who 
otherwise are most happy and cheerful. Zestful people 
are often whimsical, From the paint ог view of 
bebaviourigm it is extremely Jifficuit to lefine the 
range of normalcy in human being, because mind 
varies from person to person and psychological 
tendencies are often divergent. Often peopic with 
great mental potentiality like painters, thinkers, 
musicians, actors and scientists liffe: psychologically 
so much from the rest that it seems they belong to 
a separate class, No two individuals are same. Human 
beings in an highly artificial society are high strung, 

(Continued Он Page 208) 
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By DHIRENDRA NARAYAN ROY 


ЕТЕМ а тап-еафег proves too 
much for the intelligence of the 
hunters, when it becomes as elu- 
sive as mercury, and quick and 
bepuzzling as lightning. It is then 
literally impossible to. bag it by 
norma] means, and it even  be- 
comes necessary to violate the 
- .* eode of conduct set for hunters to 
uverpower it to stop further human sacrifice. 

Such a problem was posed by a man-eater which 
my friends Major Arjun Sen and Captain  Dikshit 
were after in the forests of Naga Hills, and a rather 
unsportsmanlike solution had perforce to be found 
out to bring its man-eating career to an end. 





Let me tell the story as Major Sen and Capt. 
Dikshit told it one morning at the breakfast table 
when they were my guests. I shall try to reproduce 
their versions verbatim as far as practicable. 

Said Captain Dikshit: 


“І was then on deputation to the forest office In 
the Naga Hills. The Ranger was a European gentle- 
man leading a single life. Soon I grew verv intimate 
with him. 


- LOST IN THE WOODS 


I was an absolute stranger in the place, and 
knowing very little of the jungle, was often in trouble 
when І lost my way in it. One afternoon, I was out 
for a stroll, al] alone, carrying nothing except a 
swordstick. As usual, I lost my way in the forest. It 
was nearing evening, and naturally I was a bit. wor- 
ried and felt uneasy. How to get out of the maze of 
the trees and undergrowths and return to the forest 
bungalow? I leaned against a 'sal' tree and racked 
my brain for à way out, when to my relief I found an 
old wood-cutter, with an axe in hand and a bundle 


of chopped wood on his head coming that way. 
‘Hey’, I called out to him, ‘Can you tell me the 
way to the forest office?' : 
He seemed to pe a bit surprised. ‘Well, sir, it is a 
long way off’, he said. ‘How can you return there in 
the darkness that will soon be on us? Aren't you 
afraid of tigers and other wild animals?’ 


‘But please tell me what is to be done now. 
Where to pass the night?’ I said. 

The old man was very prompt in his reply. ‘Why, 
sahib, is there no room for you in my place? I have 
a spare room and you can comfortably put up there 
if you have no objection.’ 


With a sigh or relief, I said: ‘All right, let us go.’ 

The old man appeared a bit hesitant to offer me 
the food available with him. Anyway, he enquired 
what food I would like to have for the night. 


I requested him not to bother, since passing the 
night was indeed the main problem. 


As we advanced a little distance, 1 saw a hut 
unlike our own. It was built on a latform perched 
high on full-size ‘sal’ posts, such as the people of 
these places generally buila to ensure safety against 
wild animals. Only a narrow staircase led to the 
height of the rooms from the ground below, just wide 
enough to allow a man to move up and down. 


IN THE ROOM 


We climbed to the strange looking abode. There 
were two rooms separated by a wooden partition. The 
smaller room was allotted to me and the old man 
with his family took shelter for the night in the 
bigger one. They sat around a fire lit fn the room. 
Snatches of their gossip filtered through the chinks 
of the partition and kept me from feeling alone. 

There was no bed ip my room and o I had to lie 
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on the floor covered with a jute blanket, my hand- 
bag serving the purpose of a pillow. I had not a wink 
of sleep, for never in my life had I been in such a 
pitiable plight. Thoughts invaded me in swarms, 

Р The night was in its first quarter. The old wood- 
cutter, his wife and children һаа finished their sup- 
per, and were just planning to retire for the night. 
All on a sudden a terrible silence fell like a heavy 
weight. 


1 ‘What is the matter? I thought. I tried to look 
' through the chink in the partition, but it was all dark 
in the other room except for the faint glow of the 
fire which did not help 
in any way. Suddenly I 
heard a thud, and imagi- 
ned something jumping on 
the floor. The wooden 
Structure of the house 
rattled. The door of my 
room was bolted from 
outside and so I had 
nothing to do except to 
peep through the chink. 


What do you think 
was in that room ? Even ‹ 
in the dim glow of the 
fre I could discern 
the black stripes. and 


yellow hide. A tiger! Its 
stretched out paws rea- 











ched for the human being 
clustered in a corner, 
trembling like leaves in 
a wind. I tried to сту out 
but something clogged my 
throat, so intense was 
the fear, The old couple 
and their young son appeared to my eyes 
as already dead. All on a sudden, the wild animal 
pounced upon the young man, and with his neck 
between its massive jaws dragged the wretched 
fellow out of the room. I heard a sound of some- 
thing heavy falling on the gound. It was soon 
followed by a crackling sound emanating from the 
depth of the giant pair of bone-crackers—the jaws. 
It was a tell-tale sound The old couple stood like 
statues, as if they saw nothing, so stupefied they 
were. I virtually broke my fists on the closed door, 
but to no effect. I felt uneasy without a gun. To 
approach a tiger with a sword-stick was temerity. I 
was on the verge of a nervous breakdown. After all 
it was too great a strain to be eye-witness of such an 
. incident. What else could 1 do except standing like a 
wooden post in a wooden house? j 

There was a second thud. What could it be? As 
I peeped through the. partition, to my great dismay 
I found the man-eater again there in the room. The 
old man wore a disma] appearance—the wife had 
swooned. This time the rogue began to move forward 
as if in victory. The fire stil] smouldered in the caul- 
dron. The tiger this time gripped the old woman and 
drarged her across the floor. Then, to my utter sur- 
prise, the old man jumped to his feet, and seizing 
his axe dealt the animal a faltering blow, but as he 
could not hold the axe tightly, it slipped off his grip. 
He then grabbed a burning log from the fire and 
began to beat the tiger on its head, singeing its hair 
and scratching its face. But the terrible man-eater 
was not a bit hurt and floored the old man with one 
blow ~f its paw. Then seizing the old woman it leaped 
to the ground. 

I vas stunned to see the end of two human 
bein^s рсе my eyes. I had no sleep for the rest of 





he then grabbed a burning log fro 


the night. At dawn, I raised a clamour at which ‘the 
old man rose, and unbolting the door of my room, 
suddenly -burst into a wild laughter. The night’s tra- 
gedy had completely demented the poor old fellow.” 
Here Captain Dikshit paused, He lit a cigarette 
and said, “This is about my part in the first half of 
the story. I leave it to Major Sen to narrate his part, 
before the second half.of the story begins.” 
All eyes were on Major Sen, who emptied his cup 
of hot coffee with one gulp, wiped his lips and said: 
“At that time my Services were requisitioned in 
the North-Eastern border area. The place was con- 
tiguous to the district of Cachar and inhabited by 
Nagas. Reaching. there, I came to know of the atro- 
— cities of an active man- 
eater. But such was the 
pressure of my work that 
i hardly got any time to 
apply my mind to it. Any 
way I used to jot down 
ihe minor details of the 
tiger whenever I could. 
tt was young and offen- 
sive. It had an enormous 
growth and unequalled 
eunning, not even match- 
ed by human intelligence. 
t was really puz- 


zling. So far as I knew, 
a tiger became a man- 
eater generally when it 
grew old and decrepit 
and could not chase its 
swift-footed natural 
prey, the buffalo. It then 
took a chance with the 
innocent looking, tender 
Skinned things that 


walked on two lege only 
and could not run fast enough, The success 
in the very first attempt made the superannuated 
infirm animal exceedingly bold and from then on 
it tried nothing but human beings and. turned a 
man-eater. This particular tiger puzzled me because 
it appeared to be too young to turn a man-eater. 
Perhaps its parents were also man-eaters and so from 
its very early days it was used to human fiesh, and 
nothing else. 


the fire 
and began to beat the tiger on its head. 


Within & week of our pitching the camp, a news 
came that a man-eater was at large and creating 
havoc in the area. Not less than fifty persons had 
fallen victim to his depredation. He was very cun- 
nine and seldom allowed an interview. In a few days 
he became a menace and I decided not to wait. 


THE HUNT BEGINS 


Just at this time a news came to me and I had to 
start immediately with guns and shots. Valtu, my 
peon and the informer accompanied me. The informer 
was one of the tribal people and had an axe in his 
hand. He gave us a first hand report. The tiger was a 
“knave.” extremely cunning, so much so that often 
it did not come back to its kill apprehendnig a trap 
that might be laid for him. We decided to go to his 
new kill. 


This part of the land is unique in its natural 
beauty, and in my opinion it excels Kashmir. In spring 
it is far lovelier with the charming, green grass, 
mountain trees, and groves of bamboos in the foot- 
hills. Sometimes they are so thick that nothing is 
visible across unless one stoops to the ground to have 
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any view of the opposite side. A few huts here and 
there indicate that there is human habitation, but 
there are no villages of the type we are accustomed 


We reached the foot of the hills. It was divided 
into two distinct parts leaving a wide crevice pene- 
trating deep into the hill. A thin water-course trick- 
led down the hill, and just near it, on the wet ground, 
we saw the pug-mark of a tiger. 


We kept sharp and watchful eyes on the place. 
We were now close to the tiger. But we were careful 
not to follow the track of the crevice but the one just 
above it by the side of the hill. We came to a halt 
after moving about four furlongs, and I started re- 
connoitring the place. Suddenly I found there inside 
the gorge of the hill, the body of a man beside a pool 
of water. The tiger must be here or nearby and 
would surely come soon, With this hope, we stopped 
there with our guns ready for a fire. 


But the tiger deluded us. 


The light of the day was soon fading out—the. 


evening would be soon on us. It was better to leave 
the place So failuré was our fate that day, and de- 
jected, we returned to our camp. 


A surprise was awaiting me in the canip. I found, © 


to my great delight, Captain Dikshit waiting for me 
in the camp.” 

Major Sen paused. He poured himself another 
cup of coffee, and sipping it, said: “It is from here 
that the story is both Dikshit’s and mine. You may 
have it from те, or from Dikshit, as you please.” 


We asked Major Sen to continue, and he went on: 

“Dikshit, who is a keen sportsman and hunter 
asked about the tiger and I told him how we missed 
it. Then I requested Dikshit to join the party and he 
agreed. 

After supper we retired. The night passed with- 
out further discussion. 

The long and undisturbed sleep gave us new 
vigour when we awoke next morning at about four 
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2 FS а naga youngman bran- 
A dished а sharp weapon in 
the air and declared, 


O'clock. We did not lose any time to get ready. We 
were about to leave when several Nagamen from the 
adjoining village came and waving their hands want- 
ed to say something. We had no acquaintance with 
the Naga tongue and had to obtain the help of an 
interpreter who explained the message to US: 


WOMAN CARRIED AWAY 


A tiger had carried away a Naga woman early 
this morning. She was going to the fields with food 
for her men working there. 

We proceeded towards the spot of the kil. The 
Nagas showed it and said that they had carried away 
the body of the woman to bury it. The Nagas must 
bury the body whatever the cause of death. Other- 
wise the soul was doomed to hell. The Nagas then 
went away. 

The tiger must have been enraged to have been 
robbed of its meal. Moreover, it was really unsafe to 
move in the jungle almost on a guess. Aimlessly 


.moving about in that forest in search of a hungry 


tiger we were exposed to unforeseen dangers, The 
animal might at any time come upon us quite un- 
&wares. So we thought it better to return. 
. Suddenly there was an uproar from a village on 
the other side, whieh foreboded some disaster there. 
` Two Nagas came running to us and reported that 


‚ the tiger had carried away another man on its 


Shoulder ahd escaped into the forest. A Naga young- 
man brandished a sharp weapon in the air and dec- 
lared: ‘I will get it. I will cut it into two. The victim 
was his younger brother. 


They accompanied us and we began to proceed 
very cautiously keeping searching eyes all around. 
We wanted to find it out before it found us. We pre- 
ferred an open encounter to the tiger charging us 
from behind. 


Crossing the plain we began to climb the hill. 
Down below lay the sinuous course of a hilly stream. 
Suddenly we saw something. It was a human body. 
Only a portion of the waist was visible through the 
thick bushes. We became all alert, for the tiger must 
be there. We stopped there. 
About half an. hour passed, 
but there was no sign of 
anythiag whatsoever, 

Having no other alter- 
native, we came down and 
entered the vale. On our 
way we passed. by many 
blood-stained pebbles. The 
dead body also was there, 
but where was the tiger ? 


VANISHED 


Without paying any 
heed to my advice, the Nagas 
raised a hue and cry which 
was immediately answered 
by the roar of a tiger and 
before one could gr ‘seat’, 
with a big jump the tiger 
came out of the bush and 
vanished the next moment. 


The Nagas then brought 
the dead body dragging it by 
the legs, a scene I could 
hardly stand. We made for 
our camp, 


Another surprise awaited 
me in the camp. It was an 
order from authorities to 
strike the tent withirf a week. 
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the tiger sat there in the same 
posture looking wildly at me. 


A very bad news indeed, particularly when the 
tiger was still at large and creating havoc. I had 
no mind to go without killing it, So I determined to 
make an end of the chapter next day by fair means 
or foul. А 

І had no sound sleep at night, I looked at ту 
watch. There were only a few quarters for dawn, 
Suddenly 1 heard a thumping noise in the cow-shed 
adjacent to my camp. I tried to see through the win- 
dow by holding up the window-curtain but nothing 
was visible in the deep darkness of the new moon, 
Still, fired twice in the air. The sound at once 
roused Valtu and Dikshit. We hurried to the cow-shed 
and found an old goat, that was tied to a post, miss- 
ing. There were marks of scratches on the kutcha 
floor. Pug-marks were also detected. Doubtless it was 
the doing of the hungry man-eater who having 
missed the body cf the man which the Nagas haa 
carried away, had broken into the cow-shed and 
grabbed the goat. 

Realising the situation, Valtu raised an alarm at 
which the Nagas at once came there with their axes. 
We started immediately. Our idea was to lose no 
time. The tiger had not much time to be out of our 
reach. I was looking for a water-hole nearby where 
the tiger must have gone for a hearty drink after 
the meal. We took a Naga guide with us and proceed- 
ed. After we had gone about a mile we came across 
a bamboo grove The Naga man was asked to climb 
a tree and as we advanced a bit further. we heard the 
subdued roar of a tiger about a hundred yards ahead 
of us. But due to the thick growth we could not see 
anything at that distance. We advanced about twelve 
yards more and found the half-eaten body of the 
goat We passed oy it in the nope of getting the 
offender knowing fully well that it was out of reach 
But [ knew that tigers generally ate a bit of the kili 
first and then went for a drink to be followed 'y а 
nap. They get up after sun-set, and return to the 


half-eaten kill. 
BAFFLING j 


But this one seemed to baffie us by flouting all 
kgown laws of animal life, Somehow it scented our 


E a A 
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presence and tried to delude 
us, It did not halt at any place 
for more than three or tour 
minutes, We came across evi- 
dences of his very recent pre- 
sence in a certain place but *he 
tiger could not be traced there. 

It was past mid-day, The 
blazing sun was Scorching the 
land. We were extremely nun- 
gry. After we had gone about 
a mile we came to a grassy 
tract of land, Here also the 
tiger left evidences of its pre- 

j sence. It was about 2 p.m. and 
time for the tiger’s siesta, We decided to make a 
search while it slept. 

But it was nonetheless risky. If the tiger was not 
sleeping, but looking for an opportunity to attack us, 
it might jump on us any moment. So our steps were 
very silent, our eyes in front, and fingers on the 
triggers. There was something like a pond near about. 
We found its water rather turbid. Clear pug-marks 
were noticed on the bank of the pond. 


Then the tiger must be very near as it came to 
the water for a bath immediately before we had 
arrived there. Caution and more caution was neces- 
sary but I was restless for I was too much bent on 
killing the tiger. 


Something sped through the grass, leaves of 
which were still moving. We were startled and made 
a sudden halt but when nothing was visible, we pro- 
ceeded. Quite exhausted thus by aimless wanderings 
in the jungles, we again came to where the half- 
eaten kill lay. 


BRAIN-WAVE 


I pondered for a moment and then suddenly I 
had a brain-wave. The tiger was bound to return to 
the prey at this time. If some poison could be mixed 
with the flesh of the dead animal, it would bring 
nearer the end of the tiger when it would devour the 
kill. 


I unfolded my plan to Dikshit who appeared a 
bit pensive. But how to get poison here at this un- 
earthly hour: He had not finished when I issued the 
order, Valtu was to take the Naga with him and xo 
to the nearest village and procure some very strong 
poison. I signed a prescription for strychnine and 
handed it to him. 


Valtu was too much enterprising, and having a 
letter from me, he at Once made for the village and 
did not take more than half an hour to return with 
stryehnine powder. Immediately [ set to work. The 
operation was very easy Skinning the goat with a 
sharp knife I made an incision in the flesh and 
stuffed the powder into it Then the skin was very 
neatly spread over the flesh and sewn so that no 
doubt could arise from any quarter. 


After this we returned to our camp, 


The night was spent rather in suspense Early 
next morning, | went out with my rifle. I was attracts 
ed by the sound of heavy boots behind me. and I 
found that the devoted Valtu and Capt. Dikshit had 
ere long prepared. though unnoticed, for the morn- 
ing sojourn. å 


We heard a moan coming from a long distance— 
as if twenty cats were purring in a chorus Valtu and 
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MAN IS AN IMPERFECT BEING 


(Continued From Page 202) 


have worries within. Perfect adjustment in the cli- 
matic condition of society is seldom possible however 
demanding it may be. Mental aberrations in the 
members of so called enlightened society are resulting 
in perversity and neurosis and are boeecming major 
problems in some of the advanced countries. Unknown 
causes of dissatisfaction govern many men, women 
and who in otherways are well placed in life. The 
escape often seen is to take resort to alcohol and 
other drugs. The psychological] problem is becoming 
a major issue in our mechanised society. They are 
often disillusioned and disturbed. 


CURE: EVOLUTIONARY OR ARTIFICIAL ? 


Evolution is an endless game cf chance. The 
superlative biological status of man has become 
possible through many such ^hances of the past. 
Chances have produced biological machinery in man 
which have consolidated wonderfully «ad produced 
almost unbelievable results. Because man alone has a 
power of conceptual thought and abstraction. No 
doubt with the emergence of man, the shackle of an 


animalistic type of evolution has been broken and a 
new kind of cerebral evolution can “ork within the 
framework of a biological machinery naving Its 
advantage as well as disadvantage. the signs of our 
bodily imperfections only justify that evolution is a 
fallible business It results in higher organisation of 
some of the qualities and also carries the burden of 
certain imperfections. Our own bedy s the symbol 
of both advantages and disadvantages. 


Ways and means of curing our iuisgivings can 
be of three ways. First, one can get rid 5f che imper- 
fections of man through an evolutionary cure which 
of course is a very long-drawn process ¥ hich generally 
takes thousands of years. Darwin's natura] selection 
must work in time in removing the misgivings of 
ou: body. Natural selection works very slowly and 
takes long time to produce tangible vesults, Naturally, 
the fruit of such result wil never be seen in our life 
time. The second method of cure may be a very 
ruthiees one and which 1 am sure will aot be desired 
by any one Human species with all its imperfections 
should be ruled out from the world and a new chance 
should be given to some other sub-human species to 
evolve to the stage of human beings and of course 
without having such signs of imperfections as we 
have. This is also a very, negative way of looking 
into the question and certainly is not desirable to 
us. The third possibility of meeting our imperfections 
is to face he problem more directly and t is possible 
within our means. To*meet this challenge со redress 
our imperfection by our own devices and techniques, 

. 
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THE ELUSIVE MAN- EATER 
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Dikshit were asked to climb a tree and I myself 
went on creeping through the entwining branches of 
the bamboo grove but this time just from the side of 
the valley. 


THE END 


There was a dismal sight before me. I could hear 
а rather subdued roar of the tiger. It was constantly 
vomiting. Perhaps the dose of poison was insufficient 
which spared the animal a few hours of life. It was 
about a hundred yards off, and so I wanted to get 
nearer when suddenly the sound was heard no more. 
Did ihe tiger guess my presence? But no time should 
be lost and so I proceeded on. I came next to an 
open space. There it was—the tiger. It raised its 
head and saw me. Then in a trice, in spite of the ex- 
ireme pain, the animal stood up robustly and charged 
me outright with all its fierceness. I could hear his 
Savage cough as he came, furious with pain and sick- 
ness till he came to full view. He was a perfect fiend 
with, ears back, lips drawn tight over white teeth and 
just as he was on the point of taking his last spring 
on me, my rifle sent forth a shot in reply to his 
charge. For a horrible moment or two I thought that 
I had missed, for the tiger sat there in the same 
posture looking wildly at me. I fired a second shot 
but it was not necessary for the tiger was just in 
the same posture with his head sunk a trifie closer on 
his paws. The tip of his tail ceased to twitch and 
then I noticed blood trickling down his forehead over 
the eyes. He was dead, and really dead at last. 


My successive shots brought down the two heroes 
from tree top. Valtu was greatly elated, the sight of 
the tiger in a sitting position puzzled him. After a 
closer examination he waved the barrel of his gun 
before the nose of the animal and declared heroically: 
‘The tiger is dead.’ 


Now Dikshit seemed to be in his mettle. He 
showed his teeth as he laughed aloud and straight- 
way went to the tiger. On a close inspection, he made 
a valuable remark: ‘It was that tiger—the man-eater 
who was badly hurt in the waist by that old man in 
the forest.’ Actually we saw a patch of burnt skin on 
the back, which tallied with the incident of the 
burning log in the wood-cutter's cabin." 
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nature-made defects should be compensated by man- 
made applications. That is the only way by which 
the position of the fallen angel might be once more 
regained. Undoubtedly, this process is short cui and 
direct and at least the scientists of this decade have 
taken up the challenge in that light, 
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T was Sunday morning.  Poltu 
Babu was cleaning his rifle. 'The 
stretched, slightly moth-eaten skin 
of a tiger was on the wall behind 
him. Stuffed heads of various ani- 
mals observed him with a fixed 
solemnity. Poltu Babu wore frayed 
t khaki shorts and a tattered but 
i clean undervest. lie had an im- 
pressive strong middle-aged face. His fierce black 
moustaches bristled out at both ends. For cleaning 
guns he wore glasses. The Sunday morning was full 
of happiness for Poltu Babu. He was a bachelor. He 
had a comfortable job, a moderate income. Shikar 
occupied him totally. Poltu Babu was a happy man. 

As the clock struck ten in the morning a thin, 
tall, drooping gentleman came in clutching an old 
umbrella possessively. “Ha! So уоп havê come? Jiten, 
bring a cup of tea for Lalit Babu.” 

The visitor looked: at Poltu Babu and his rifle 
with disapproval. His thin, long and mournful face 
became sadder as he surveyed the stuffed heads. “It 
is time you gave up these cruel sports”, Lalit Babu 
said. He was an old college friend. Every Sunday 
morning he came to talk to Poltu Babu. 

“You are a married man with wife and grand- 
children. You need to be peace-loving”. Poltu Babu’s 
moustaches shook with pleasure. 


“According to the doctrine of rebirth you will 
have to be born as the tigers and bears, elephants 
and deer which you have killed. You don’t remember 
that. Look at that tiger skin. In your next birth that 
tiger will be the shikari and you will be the tiger. It 
is your skin...... d 

"Enough! This week-end I am going for a bit of 
shikar to Hazaribagh. Will you come with me ?" 

"Ah no". Lalit Babu threw ap his arms in horror. 
"Why do you ask me such a thing ?" 

"So that you may come along some day and be- 
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come fond of hunting like me." Lalit Babu broodingly 
sipped the cup of tea brought before him. 


"What worries you?" Poltu Babu asked. 

Lalit Babu remained silent for some time. “My 
wife says I am becoming bald. She says I was so 
handsome when she married me." *Does she?" Poltu 
Babu could never remember an Occasion when his 
friend was handsome. He had always been thin, lean 
and dark with a long melancholy face. But Lalit 
Babu’s wife was not bad looking, a short plump 
round-faced woman with a childish face. 


“Have you tried any medicine ?” 

“Yes, I have. But they are of no use”. 

“Do you think at this age the won't love you any 
more because of your falling. hair?" Poltu Babu 
laughed and squinted inside the gun barrel to see 
whether it was cleaned properly. 


Lalit Babu sighed. He was always sad, mainly be- 
cause he married young, had too many children and 
responsibilities from an early age. Не believed his 
wife was a paragon of beauty. He was in his heart 
very scared of losing her. 

Lalit Babu coughed and cleared his thrcet. “I 
heard somewhere tiger fat is a good cure for bald- 
ness.” 


“Are you sure? I never heard that. It does cure 
bad gout and all that, but baldness? Who told you?” 
“An old’ lady, my mother’s cousin.” 


“You will have to wait a month at least. If I can 
get a tiger I will give you the fat. Just now I haven’t 
any. I never keep the stuff. It is taken away by the 
forest people.” 


“You will remember, Poltu, won’t you?” 


“But you are against all killing of animals. If you 
rub tiger fat on your bald pate now, maybe in your 
next birth the tiger will rub your fat on his head. Of 
course in your rext birth you will be born strong and 
healthy with tons of fat." * ый" 


"This is а serious matter, my baldness. I do not 
like jokes about it. I have a young wife, my happiness 
depends on keeping her interest." е 

* * Teg * 


Poltu Babu was not able to get a tiger within a 
month, for he did not ge» а long leave. It was not 
possible to shoot tigers by lucky chance on week-ends 
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only, with half the time spent in driving into the 
jungles. Lalit was very depressed, 
"I trusted you as a friend." 


"When 1 made friends with you some thirty years 
ago I did not bargain on supplying you with ti 
fat. Why are you scared of growing old? Surely your 
wife too is not growing younger? She has grey hair. 
I saw it." 2 j 


“I cannot sleep at night worrying about my hair. 
I tried raw eggs, onion paste, crushed hitiscus leaves, 
everything which any one suggested. The result. is 
that I am losing more hair The other day my wife 
said she could see her image in my bald pate, just as 
jn a mirror.” Lalit Babu's voice was chocked with 
emotica. | , 


“Have e little patience. During the Puja holidays 
I wil go ‘o Central India. Т will certainly get tigers 
there. It is my job that holds me here in the city. 
What can I do? Be reasonable, Lalit.” — а > 

“My wife is the same to me as your hunting is 
to you. She usei to stroke my hair every night be- 
fore I went to sleep Now she refuses!" 


Poltu Babu tugged at his own shaggy grey hair. 
“Lalit, I have been in love with many women. J never 
felt this way about any one. І am afraid you are 
rather henpecked " . 


"If you hed felt the way I do, you would have 
got married. You never really cared for anything but 
your guns and your frophies and measuring the skin 
of a tiger and the horn of a rhino.” 

Next Sunday there was a sudden break in the 
routine. Lalit Babu did not turn up. Poltu Babu felt 
& bit lonely and forsaken He sent his servant to 
enquire whether his friend was ill. He heard that 
Lalit Babu was quite üt, but had gone out со some 
temple. 

Poltu Babu was worried about his friend. The 
man was becomine unbalanced.. He never liked his 
friend’: wife [n his heart of hearts he was a little 
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. if you had [elt the way i do, you would ` 
have got married, you never really cared 
for anything but your guns and trophies. 





jealous of her as he was really fond of his lean 
melancholy friend. 


A fortnight later when Poltu Babu went to shikar 
again he shot.a hyena. He never shot hyenas before 
But all he could get in that forest was chital and wild 
pig. He had^no chance of finding a tiger at all He 
shot the hyena, paid some baksheesh to a beater to 
get the fat melted and bottled. 


"Here is your tiger fat", Poltu Babu said. He went 
himself to deliver it to his friend's kome- 


Lalit Babu clutched at the big glass Jar eagerly 
"Don't shout, the children might overhear, ог even 


my wife.” g 
“What. She doesn't know?" ~ 
"Of course not. It will be a surprise for her." 
“The tiger fat?" Р 
“No, my hair.” 


Lalit Babu at once dipped his fingers inta the fat 
and began to rub his bald patch with it. The smell 
was revolting. “Ah! Real tiger fat. It must have been 
a very big tiger to smell so strongly How many inenes 
was it?" ы 


Poltu Babu, the experienced shikari hastily cover- 
ed his nose with a handkerchief. 


"Give me a photograph ot that tiger. I feel] quite 
grateful to it." : 

Poltu Babu looked at his friend in alarm. Then 
he remembered he had plenty of old yellowing: tiger 
photos in traditional style, gun in hand, one proud 
foot on the dead tiger. “Yes, I wil give you a photo 
Let me know whether you grow any hair or not. I 
have to go home now. I am in a hurry. Some, 
office work. 


Poltu Babu was turning over the leaves of his 
photo albums trying to select the largest looking tiger 
for his friend. The photographs brought back so many 
happy memories thrills and excitement Poltu Babu 
sat in a big comfortable sofa with sagging springs. 
Night was gathering outside the dusty net curtains of 
his sitting room. A large Alsatian chewed up the 
carpet at his feet Poltu Babu was full of peace He 
was in tne dense forest of Kotah now That was a 
— геа! triumph, he was in a big shikar 
party, Mr. Johnson said he "ошо not 
have done better, Mr, Johnson was the 
most famous shikari of those times. 


"You are a criminal, What harm 
have I done to you that you separate 
my husband from me?" 


The album fell trom Poltu Ваһи'в 
hands on top of the barking dog kant- 
ing before him was the short plump 
sona round-faced wife of his friend, 
LA it. 


Poltu Babu, who was парру with 
xultant thrill when charged by a wound- 
ed buffalo, froze with fear. “Why have 
you come?" was all he managed lo ask. 


"Because ao one п ош nome can 
stay there апу more It s эп account of 
that tiger fat you gave my ‘usband. 
The bed, the pillows, the “oom, every- 
thing; stinks My daughter, Lakshmi, 
was saying all thectime, ‘Where does that smell of 
rotting fish come fiom ?" I scolded my cook, I scold- 
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is that how you poison his 
mind against his own wife? 


ed my daughters-in-law, I cleared the store room. 
Maybe a dead rat somewhere, I thought. Now where 
do I find it?” The angry lady glowered down, jer 
eyes round and blazing. 


“Where?” asked Poltu Babu. * 


"Hidden in my own almirah, under my best silk 
saries. Here it is." The large glass jar she had in her 
hand was flung on the cement floor to crack and 
splinter. Immediately the room was filled with viling 
stench. \ 


Poltu Babu shut his eyes. No sweeper would be 
available before morning to clean up the mess. 


"Lolit wanted to grow hair because you did not 
like his baldness." 


"Is that how you poison his mind against his own 
wife?" The voice was shril and piercing now. The 
plump lady stood with arms akimbo. 


“You did not complain?" 


"I am a grandmother. Am I a fool to expect an 
old man to become young again? In the family we 
joke about his baldness, but that is not the same 
thing." ‹ 


“Then 1 will explain", Poltu Babu said in a feeble 
voice, wiping the perspiration which trickled down 
his forehead. He looked at the glass-eyed stuffed tiger 
skin on the wall for support. 


“You are a bad company. I do not think my 
husband should mix with you.” With this the plump 
lady rushed away from the room. 


Poltu Babu was angry with his friend. He felt 
insulted. His manliness had been subjected to great 
indignity. He thought of the many horrible things he 
could have said to that cantankerous woman. His- 








moustaches bristled with anger. He did not send his 
servant to find why Lalit Babu did not come that 
Sunday morning. 

But Lalit turned up in the evening unexpectedly. 
“The wife was. a bit upset, weeping and all that, So 
I could not come in the morning, From next Sunday 
everything will be all right." : 

Poltu Babu smoked a cigarette in silence, frown- 
ing deeply. Lalit Babu did not notice his friend's ex- 
pression at all He was smiling very happily. “Do you 
know, my wife says baldness makes me look quite dis- 
tinguished?" His long sad countenance was flushed 
with joy. { і 

Poltu Babu grunted only. “Did that tiger fat 
help?" Ө) +. 
“Т am sure it would. I had only three days' trial! 
I did feel a sort of bristle, very faintly, you know? 
But my wife could not stand the smell, neither could 
I. I was doing. it for my wife." i e: 

“Henpecked!” Poltu Babu said in disgust and 
looked into the glowing red glass eyes of his ented 
tiger. . 


(АП the characters and scenes ure fictitious) · 


ART AND THE PUBLIC 


(Continued From Page 199) 





School shares this quality with the Metaphysicals, 
and their fantasies, eccentricities and distortions of 
all sorts are products of a highly sophisticated 
imagination. Whether we agree or not. as regards 
the validity of their approach or the rightness of the 
mode they adopt, they have always a well-reasoned 
position to support their case. They choose the new 
modes not because a vague or instinctive preference 
guides them but because they see in them the means 
by which they can best make their statements or 
suggestions. 


In our country I have seen calligraphy inade to 
serve the cause of art in an entirely untraditional 
manner. The presence of the element seemed at 
first jarring but none of us can claim that their 
artistic sensibility is so assured that what jars it is 
necessarily inauthentic, an intruder in the realm of 
art. And later I understood the point the artist was 
trying to make and saw in it a perfectly legitimate 
mode of calling in imagination to aid the task of 
interpreting a situation in which the purely human 
emotions have little or no scope. An artist has the 
right to make new symbols when the things he has 
to say need them.. But in a different context they 
wil seem entirely out of place. 


In recent years the palette-knite technique has 
come into increasing vogue. It has the effect of 
arresting attention. It advertises itself as the 
product of a special need, it underlines an experience 
as urgent or extraordinary but when, as in many 
instances, it gives us something which could lend 
itself easily to the norma] mode, we are aware of an 
incongruity, which no amount of technical virtuosity 
could atone for. 


+ 

А hundred questions like the above are waiting 
to be answered. And for this some kind of forum 
is necessary. The most satisfactory forum is a well- 
edited periodical, coneerned with the*problems which 
confront the artist. If the artists unite, they can 
perhaps find the necessary funds for the purpose. 
Such a journal wil) eive the different points of view 
and will contain information about what the artists. 
are doing all over the woyid to answer their questions: | 
it wil notice experiment without negleeting tradition: 
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MODERN AIDS IN EDUCATION 


By ADHIR KUMAR MUKHERJEE 
(Principal, B. T. College, Belur) 


HE modern aids in education are 
the audio-visua] aids. The modern 
concrete method in education is 
the audio-visual method. Though 
it is rather new in our country, it 
has already gained recognition in 
the West. In America, we have 
seen its use not only in the teach- 
ing of Science and Geography, 
but also of Mathemetics. ‘Audio-Visual Aids’ is a 
compulsory subject in the Teachers’ Training Course 
in the American Universities where some practical 
training in the handling of audio-visual equipment 
is also obligatory. Films and other material are 
available on all school subjects and the giving of 
a lesson without using any audio-visual aid is rather 
unthinkable. 





Now what do we understand by ‘Audio-Visual 
Aids’? We know that we can learn a thing better 
and retain it longer when we see it with our eyes 
than when we just read an account of it. How the 
Fire Service works can be better understood and re- 
membered ії we can see an actual Fire Service 
operation. The important point is that learning be- 
comes effective if it comes through the sensorial 
processes of vision and audition. So is the name 
‘Audio-Visual’, It is, therefore, desirable to use such 
material as would assist the work of teaching in this 
direction. Of course, the audio-visual ‘aids’, as із 
implied, are in addition to thc teacher, the book and 
the verbal explaining. 


There is, however, a philosophy behind this use 
of audio-visual aids in education. That is a counter 
against verbalism.. Theré has been too much use of 
words in our teaching. This we may call verbalism. 
Words of the teacher, words of the book, words of 
the taught — words, words, ànd words have so long 
dominated our learning affair. This we may call a 
reign of words in education. 


There are several audio-visual aids that can be 
used in the school. One is the Picture. If the 
School topic is such that pictures can better 
describe the matter, it is desirable to procure and 
use such pictures. Pictures can be in the form of 
а photograph or a drawing or painting. If it is a 
big picture, it can be shown to the whole class. But 
when it is very small, it can be ооа on the 
Screen or on the wall through the Episcope and thus 
Shown to the whole class. Pictures are also available 
in glass slides or slides of 35 mm. film. Glass and 
film slides require two different types of projectors 
ог a special type of projector which can use both 
Pictures are also available on Filmstrips. These are 
pictures on frames of a 35 mm, film and can be 
projected through a filmstrip projector. A filmstrip- 
eum-slide.projector is also available. An Epidiascope 
which can work both as an Episcope and a slide- 
cum-filmstrip projector is a useful composite equip- 


^ 


ment. For the sake of convenience filmstrips 

preferred to slides. The former are very light, easily 
portable and unbreakable, A very large number of 
filmstrips is also available on school subjects, Films- 


trips can also be prepared with the help of a 35 mm. 


Still camera. 


In the field of audition, records play the role of 
pictures in vision. Voices, recitations, songs, musie, 
discussions, and sounds of birds and animals can be 
presented to the whole class if recorded, Records 
of correct pronunciation, rhymes, voices of eminent 
men etc. are very interesting. Records are avallable 
not only in dises, but also in tapes. Now-a-days the 
Tape Recorder has been very popular in the home and 
in institutions. 


MOTION PICTURE 


But the most popular and extensive audio- 
visual aid is the Motion Picture which captures sight, 
sound, motion and colour all in one and has thus come 
nearest to reality. The motion picture has become the 
chief audio-visual aid because it offers some important 
advantages in education, It is a universa] medium not 
much dependent on language. The motion picture can, 
therefore, be used to teach all people irrespective of 
their language. The motion picture is also the best 
record of events, things and places. Take for example, 
the great event of the transfer of power on August 15, 
1947. What else could depict the event with greater 
reality than a motion picture? The motion picture 
which has all the important elements of reality viz., 
sight, sound, motion and colour, gives a very successful 
illusion of reality. The motion picture also provides 
standardized information Moreover, it captures the 
moment for all time and can reproduce it as many 
times as required. When a film is made, a s \ 
information regarding a subject is incorporated in the 
fiim after proper study, and this becomes - sort of 
standard information that can be used at different 
times. The motion picture also saves time and is 
convenient to the administration, The same matter 
that is to be told again and again may now be said 
through a film, Take for example, the naya paisa 
calculation. A 10-minute film on this is an effective 
substitute for a large number lectures and saves con- 
sicerable time. 


The film that is shown in schools is 16 mm. and 
not 35 mm. A 16 mm. projector is much cheaper and 
easier to handle than a 35 mm, projector. Therefore 
the question of equipment із not a рвоЫет, 
However, the schools in our country need some prere- 
quisites for the introduction of audio-visual aids viz, 
provision of enough money for the purchase of 
audio-visual equipment, and training of teachers, 
especiall: the science teacher, in the handl of 
audio-visual materials and equipment, Modern educa- 
tion cannot be modern without audio-visual aids an 
awareness of which should dawn upon all inferested 
in progressive education. . 
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lodhas are fine bowmen. their arrows always hit the largels. 


CRIMINAL PROPENSITY AND THE LODHAS 


By Dr. P, K. BHOWMICK 
M.Se., D, Phil, Professor Of Anthropology, Bangabasi College, Calcutta. 


N every society crime and the 
eriminals are determined by the 
yardstieks of the standard of be- 
haviour, conception of justice, 
and angle of vision by whieh ап 
action is scrutinised. The magni- 
tude of a crime is also determined 
by this process. In the Naga 
society, for instance, even head- 
hunting 1s no = vrime, because it is recognised by 
the society to be closély linked with the elevation o1 
social status əng economic welfare Similarly, the 
Oraons offer human blood to their deity Mahadania 
on a new moon day in the month of Jaistha, to pro- 
pitiate him for the fertility of the land. There are 
many sueh customs prevalent in different societies. 
which the civilized world considers as erime. The 
Santhals, and the Lodhas of West Bengal, treat 
“witches” as enemies of the society, and, as such, 
whenever an individual is suspected to be a witch, 
he or she, is pestered relentlessly and sometimes 
lynehed to death. 


The Lodha tribe, the subject of this article, had 





been dubbed "eriminals" by an. Act of the Govern- 
ment of the British regime, They bore this stigme 
till 1952, when the Government of the land revoked 
the vitiating Act, and restored them to the dignity 
of the human kind, They present a living example 
of how a normal and healthy society, conatantly 
fighting against hostile forces, caste prejudices and 
lack of opportunities ta develop is meted out such 
uncharitable treatment by the so-called civilized 
society. Spells of decline and involvement in crime 
also seize the civilised peoples when whole races 
sacrifice their senses of morals and patterns of ethi- 
ea] behaviour, stepping forward towards the path of 
crime. 80 it may be safely concluded that eriminality 
is not hereditary for an individuai or a race, but is a 
product of adverse situations and circumstances. and 
so, at its worst, ія only a passing phase. But in moat 
cases, this habit becomes ingrained in the individuals, 


and later on, becomes difficult to shed, The British, 
the then ruling power, were impatient enough to 
make a due probe into the causes of the griminal 
habits of the Lodhas, and thOught it. more expedient 
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to crush and tame these people by sheer force and 
torture. 


HABITAT 


The Lodhas are the inhabitants of West Bengal 
and settled mainly in Jhargram and the Sadar Sub- 
division of Midnapur district, in and around the 
undulated jungle and hilly tracts. They are also 
found in Mayurbhanj in Orissa and in Hooghly dis- 
trict in West Bengal. 


The Lodhas number about 8,500 in Midnapur. 
Those who reside in the suburbs of Jhargram town 
generally are afraid of this tribe. The crimes that 
they generally indulge in are theft, black-mail, burg- 
lary and dacoity at times. They generally steal 
poultry, goats, utensils and wood from the jungle. 
These are almost of daily occurrence. The Police 
Report of Midnapur has pitched the number of such 
crimes as high as one-third of total occurrences. 


Theft is considered a crime in every society. So 
people have set for themselves certain laws and con- 
ventions to punish a thief adequately, so that he 
may desist from committing it a second time. So the 
offending Lodhas had to suffer different modes of 
punishment at different times for committing such 
offences, such as imprisonment, fine, surveillance, etc. 
They are seen undergoing such punishments at 
different places even now. 


CRIMINAL TRIBES ACT 


The Criminal Tribes Act has a history. The Bri- 
tish Government enacted this law first in 1871, 
probably because some people then, in certain areas 
occupied by them, did not accept their supremacy 
and tried to resist them somehow or other. It might 





with а headful of grey hair and tribal 
wisdom, a wrinkled, sinewy lodha chief 
enjoys the confidence of his followers. 


quite be possible also that at some places, such resis- 
tance took the form of mass discontent and violent 
outbursts. 


Even if the law was.not enacted for the above 
reason, it was at least to stop the frequency of loot 
and arson, which were practised widely in the coun- 
try then. In 1876, this law was suitably amended 
again and was enforced in different and much wider 
areas. Those who came within the purview of this 
Act, were severely penalised. Finger prints were 
taken from the criminals. They were compelled to 
return to their residences well before the evening 
every day and were also required to secure prior per- 
mission, either from the Officer-in-Charge of the 
local Thana, or from the Government in case they 
had temporarily to go elsewhere. The Police also 
kept a track of these criminals in a routine way 
every night. Thus their movements were controlled, 
and they were subjected to social wrath and hate. 


Intellectuals, however, have a different notion of 
the propriety of enforcing this law on a whole tribe 
or community, for every one of a race cannot be a 
criminal. Some, however, believe that the then 
caste system and occupational guild systems of 
India created an impression in the minds of the 
rulers, who enacted this law, that the descendants of 
criminals cannot be otherwise. Therefore, they 
arrived at the conclusion that crime is but a specific 
pattern of behaviour which is directly linked with 
heredity. 


If we investigate into the criminal propensities 
of the Lodhas, we may know much of the contribu- 
tory factors. The western part of Midnapur is jungle- 
covered and is situated' along thr borders of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. Many historie battles have been 
fought here. The Moghuls, the Pathans and the 
Marathas have all trampled this land, some time or 
other, and robbed the people of their peace. The 
inhabitants of this territory were cursed to oppression 
and torture for a long time, and it haunted them 
from day to day. 


It was .:re that the Chuar Rebellion burst out 
during the first phase of the British ruie. The 
leadership was shared by the Bhumijas and other 
tribal peoples of the jungles. It was quite natural, 
therefore, that the Government kept a strong vigil 
over this land. 


Some time before 1905, a large number of Lodhas 
were captured in gangs in some places here while 
they were committing dacoity. It is said that the 
Lodhas frequently preyed upon the pilgrims to Puri, 
mauled them and snatched away their belongings. 
In those days, the easiest and the shortest route. to 
Puri, was through the villages. inhabited by the 
Lodhas. Whether it was so or not, the fact was that 
having been arrested for committing a number оѓ 
dacoities, they were suppressed with & heavy hand. 
Not only the criminals, but even the people of the 
villages fled en masse unable to bear such repression. 
Many such stories are current in many of the vil- 
lages inhabited by the Lodhas even now. 


LANDLESS HUNTERS 


The Lodhas -onstitute a landless people. If we 
probe into their past history, we can have ample evi- 
dence of their food-gathering habits and of a hun- 
ter” -occupation. They used to collect fruits and 
roots and flesh of the kills from the jungle. This 
could more than provide them with a comfortable 
living at that time. They procured other necessities 
from one who had them through barter or exchange. 
This was the first phase of their economic life. 

But with the march of time, when the British 
occupied this country, this economic shell was broken 
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a coy and charming lodha woman. 


ith the rulers leasing out the jungles to individuals. 
hose who took the lease, tried to prevent unautho- 
sed entry into their areas by the Lodhas. The 


г.а livelihood, and that was by selling woods and 
igs collected from the jungles.. But this was 
eady declared illegal by the Government. Baffled 
their attempts to obtain a stable means of live- 
0d, they were constrained to take to theft and 
honesty as an alternative for a living. Thus a 
v phase of their life opened in a vicious atmos- 
те of crime. 


MODUS OPERANDI 


‘The modus operandi of thefts as prevalent 
mgst the Lodhas differ entirely from that of the 
i-criminals of other communities. Well organised 
gs of thieves commit such crimes after planning 
details a well-laid scheme, premeditating all the 
ible angles. But the Lodhas are not so meti- 
us in planning. They lift or snatch away or 
| whatever comes handy. In other Words, this 
be called thieving for necessity, 

Treading on the path of crime to fight want, 
social cohesion began to loosen and the virility 
innocence of a semi-wild people weakened step 
tep. Thus they were isolated from the rest of 
neighbouring communities and, in course of time, 
St forgot the ways of a healthy existence. 

"his disintegration and weakness was exploited 
ie other intelligent ang opportunist classes, who, 
to harass them, lodged false complaints against 





them with the Police, alleging perpetration of crimes, 
and coerced them into serving as free labour in the 
fields, or on nominal wages. Sometimes, however, 
they were landed in such a way that the only way 
that remained to save them from suffering penalties 
was to offer bribes or hush-money to such com- 
plainants. Others, who Were more scheming, went a 
stage further, and encouraged the Lodhas to commit 
thefts, and the latter had naturally to submit to such 
Pressures, for these people wére influential enough to 
somehow save them from police action. 


Their cup of misery was not full as yet. Most of 
the lawyers whom they engaged for defence, fleeced 
them mercilessly, taking advantage of their ignor-/ 
ance. Thus, within a short Spell Of years, the whole 
community sank to abysmal depths of a miserable 
existence, and became a menace to the society. 


BETTER DAYS 
They had seen better times of Prosperity and 


traversing the foothills down the courses of the rush- 
ing streams. But this is all Over now. From the 
time they were displaced by the So-called rulers from 
the lap of the jungles which gave them food and 
shelter, they became wild. Hunger and exploitation 
by a group of scheming and oppressive people, 
goaded them to a solution of all their miseries by 
resort to criminal activities. For them now, even to 
imagine or to believe in the peace, plenty and happi- 
ness of the days they have left far behind is absurd. 
To-day it is difficult for others also to believe that 
they had been, at ore time, honest and a normally 
endowed human Oup, because their racial attri- 
butes have wholly changed as a result of oppression 
and vengeance by the then British rulers, who had 
very little sympathy or consideration for the people 
Of this country. With the whole world changing at a 
fast pace towards the evolution of a happy and 
wealthy human гасе, is it not possible to revive the : 
Lodhas and give them equal opportunities to march 
ahead with time? 


SURVIVAL AND REHABILITATION 


If one analyses the cultura] trends of different 
human societies, one will find that there had been 
many social adjustments, from time to time between 
different cultura] groups. He will further observe 
that when a race or group of people failed to adjust 
itself with the changing circumstances, it lagged 
behind, and created a high wall of isolation for itself, 
with the result that their natura] growth and deve- 
lopment was thwarted. And a race which wallowed 
in this stagnation for lo , Were like a defeated 


people in fetters rendered worthless slaves. "This spirit 
of defeat, with the passage of time, slowly permeated 
the individual and the groups, from groups to the 
whole community or race. Lack of knowledge, 
strength, unity and spirit of freedom, and miseries 
of day to day existence, are the factors which gene- 
rally bring about such a rout, and in certain cases, 
wipe out from existence a whole human race, Sur- 
vival, therefore, in a dynamic and progressive society 
or race, requires its getting over Successfully against 
vicissitudes and making proper adjustments according 
to the needs of times. The Lodhas, as I haye 
seen them, are capable of doing this, given certain 
facilities in the educational, economie and social 
environments. < е 
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the imposing fort-cum-palace of man singh, the ‘man mandir’ 


of gwalior as seen from 


the southern approach. 


MAN MANDIR 


Ву K. SARASWAT], M.A., FAS. 


those one finds at Delhi, Jaipur or 
Banaras, nor a temple, It is a 
palace, albeit the  .arliest of the 
Hindu royal palaces now extant, 
and one of the most romantic and 
picturesque among the mediaeval 
¦ palaces in different parts of Rajas- 
than and Central India. As one 
ascends the steep rugged approach by the eastern 
side of the rocky escarpment of the Gwalior fort, the 
sturdy bastions, crowned with elegant cupolas, irre- 
sistibly draws one up to the top. In the painful as- 
tent he crosses, one after another, five gateways, the 
Hathiya Pol’ or the ‘elephant gate’ being the last 
ind the most imposing. This one leads to the pre- 
tincts of MAN MANDIR so called sfter its builder 
fan Singh of the Tomara clan of Rajputs, who ruled 
n Gwalior from A.D. 1486 to 1516. 


e T is no observatory, like any of 
IS 





The history of the fortress on this rocky emi- 
ence at Gwalior seems to Бо back to the heginning 
the sixth- century’ A.D. The carliest historical 


mention of the fort is to be found in an inscription 
on a temple of the Sun god, built on the cliff by 
Matricheta in the fifteenth year of the reign of the 
terrible Hun chief Mihiragula. From this date on- 
ward the fort was successively held by different 
families of rulers, like the Pratiharas, Kachchha- 
paghatas, the Delhi Sultans, the Tomaras. the Lodis, 
the Surs, the Mughals, and finally the Scindhias of 
Gwalior. Remains of the pre-Muslim phase may be 
found in the two dilapidated Sas Bahu temples, the 
Telika Mandir, and a few fragments of sculpture. 


A ROYAL PRAISE 


Among the monuments of the Muslim phase the 
palace built by Man Singh elicited the following com- 
ment from a discriminating aesthete like Babur*who 
visited Gwalior in A.D. 1527: 

"eres I visited the buildings of Man Singh 


and Bikramjit thoroughly. Bhey are -vonderful 
buildings, entirely of hewn stone, in heavy and un- 
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symmetrical blocks however. Of all the Rajahs’ 
buildings Man Singh's is the best and loftiest. It is 
more elaborately worked on its eastern face than on 
the others. This face may be 40 to 50 qari (yards) 
high and is entirely of hewn stone, whitened with 
plaster. In parts it is four storeys high; Ше lower 
two are very dark; we went through them with cand- 
les. On one (or every) side of this building are five 
eupolas having between each two of them a smaller 
one, square after the fashion of Hindustan. On the 
larger ones are fastened sheets of gilded copper. On 
the outside of the walls is painted tile-work, the 
semblance of plantain trees being shewn all around 
with green tiles. In a bastion of the eastern front is 
the Hati-pul, hati being what these people call an 
elephant, pul, a gate.” (Babur-nama, translated by 
Mrs. Beveridge, Vol. 11, pp. 608 f». 


Such an appreciation from Babur, who had & 
strong dislike for everything Indian, is no mean 
praise. "Though built in different patches and with- 
out regular plan”, a defect which jarred on his sense 
ої symmetry he was nevertheless impressed by its 
elegance and the beauty of its execution. 


INDIGENOUS STYLE 


Man Singh Tomara was one of the most enlighten- 
ed of the Hindu sovereigns of his day, and his able 
| administration gave peace and prosperity to his state. 

He was a munificent patron of musie and architec- 
ture, and his interest in the latter sphere is still 
evidenced in two beautiful palaces that he built, the 
Man Mandir at the top of the rocky scrap of the fort 
and the Gujari Mahal near the foot of the fort rock. 
The first, which is the theme cf this discussion, has 
been recognised by Fergusson as “the most remark- 
able and interesting example of a Hindu palace of an 





. a view, of the colonnaded interior 


of gwalior’s ‘man mandir. 


early age in India”. Competent critics describe it as 
one of the finest pieces of architecture in the whole 
of Northern India. Built at a time prior to the ad- 
vent of the Mughals, it illustrates more or less, an 
indigenous style in palace architecture, and it is from 
this style that Akbar is known to have derived many 
useful ideas when designing his own palaces at Agra, 
Fatehpur Sikri and other places. 


Externally the dimensions of the palace are 300 
feet by 150 feet with a height of more than 80 feet 
on the eastern front. The flat surface of the walls is 
relieved on each face by regularly spaced tall rounded 
bastions of a singularly pleasing design, crowne? by 
cupolas with domes of gilt copper, as Babur once saw 
them flashing in the bright sunlight. Between the 
bastions there appear elegantly designed ~rojected 
balcony kiosks which effectively break the skyline. 
The facades are charmingly embellished vith bold 
patterns, plastic as well as glazed. A singularly 
effective plastic design, occupying the ventral division 
of the facade, consists of a range of arcades with 
foliated struts. The glazed ornament in blue, yellow 
and green, takes the shape of elegant bands of 
motifs with figures of men, elephants, gers. birds, 
makaras, plantain trees, etc. and «ives the wa! an 
unsurpassed charm and beauty. “Nowhere”, says Fer- 
gusson, “do I remember any architectural design 
capable of imparting a similar likeness to a simple, 
massive wall". 


VICTIM OF VANDALISM 


Much of this ornament has decayed and peeled 
off. Yet, it represents a grand and ornate conception 


and we may quote another Englishman, Sir Lepel 
Griffin, Agont to the Governor General for Central 
India. He saw the palace nearly eighty years back 
and did much to retrieve it from the unsympathetic 
ignorance of the British military contractors who had 
turned the palace to a commissariat godown and 
disfigured its beauties to an extent which even the 
inexorable hand of time, or that of 
the ruthless invaders, could not do. 


“The palace,” he writes, “was 
once a mass of  wechitectural and 
coloured ornament from base to 
summit. Even in its ruined state its 
fine projecting towers, open-pillared 
central balconies and arrow-headed 
crestings make up a most unique pile. 
Situated at a height of 300 feet from 
the ground below. on the rugged rock 
its pinnacles standing out against the 
sky, every artistic detail throwing 
others into relief, the entire frontagt 
one mass of colour and the dome: 
crowned with golden spires, the gen 
eral effect must have been very fine.’ 
(Lepel Griffin| Famous Monument 
of Central India, pp. 48-49). 


The ‘Hathiya Pol’ or the ‘Ele 
phant gate', so called from the life 
size stone figure of an elephant whic 
once stood outside, is attached to th 
southern end of the eastern frontag: 
It is in itself a product of high artis 
tie merit and is in keeping with th 
striking design of the nalace buik 
ing, It consists of a handsome dome 
structure with a massive bracki 
arch with icorbels, the bracket-shar 
being to a certain extent epncealed behind two sem 
circular bands of floral patterns. The sides are efte 
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CULTIVATION OF MEDICINAL PLANTS IN INDIA 


By Dr. K. BISWAS, 


Director, Medicinal Plants, West Bengal. 


HE pre-historic men and women 
as they advanced towards- civili- 
sation in the lap of time depended 
on plants. Like the wild animals 
living in forests human beings too, 
in the days of yore used plants 
intuitively for food, shelter and 
NS even curing their many a malady 

and thereby kept their health in 
perfect state of fitness and lived a long life unlike 
the human folk of the present day trouble-ridden 
world. With the progress of civilisation from the dim 
past even before the present century various charms 
of herbals played a great role in human life, society 
and activities. 





L 


In Egypt, India and China mines of information 
are available in the old literature, folklores, mytho- 
logical stories, epic boems, medicinal treatises, thou- 
Sands of years old manuseripts, copper plates, palm 
leaves and similar other records, many of which are 
kept preserved even to the present day. Application 
of various recipes of herbs and herba] charms which 
are most interesting and in some cases highly effec- 
tive for curing many diseases seemed to have been 
in practice accompanied with chanting of spells as 
early a period as 4.000 B.C. 


The earliest reference to the use of medicinal 
herbs as a cure for diseases and as charms is’ found 
in the manuscript of “Eber Papyrus” which dates 
from about 16th century B.C. The use of poppy,,castor 
oils, squils aloes, etc. are recorded in this valuable 
ancient work, 


Thus the healing Droperty of plants, herbs, 
Shrubs and trees is recognised from the dawn of civi- 
lisation, although the oldest science of medicine still 
remains wrapped up in mysticism. 


INDIA'S ANCIENT TEXTS 


Search for the healing poperties of plants to 
, mitigate the misery of human beings caused by Va- 
rious ailments led to the serious study of the plants 
around them. Thus developed the science of Ayur- 
veda which forms an important part of Atharva 
Veda—the most ancient and celebrated treatise on 
Hindu medicine, although the use of some plants is 
mentioned earlier in Rig Veda. Other subsequent 
Works of value are Charaka and Sushruta Sanghitas, 
Bag Bhatta's "Astanga-Hridaya-Sanghita," "Chakra- 
datta Sangraha", "Sarangadhara Sanghara," Vab- 
Misra's ^"Vaba-Prokasa" and Madan Pals “Вај 
Nighanta.” Many other modern works, such as the 
voluminous treatise on medicinal plants by Kirtikar 
‚апа Basu; "Indian Materia Medica” by К. M, Nad- 
karni, “Pharmacopoeia of India" by Kartie Chandra 
Bose; "Indigenous Drugs of India" and “Poisonous 
Plants of India" by Col. Б, М, Chopra and his colla- 
borators; “Indian Pharmaceutical Code", Vol. I. 
"Indigenous Drugs" by B. Mukherji; *Bharatiya Ba- 


naushadhi" (in 3 vols, and fully illustrated). written їп 
Bengali, by K. Biswas and E. Ghosh; *Common Me- 
dicinal Plants of Darjeeling and the Sikkim-Himala- 


yan", "Brochure on Ipecac” and “Medicinal Plants” i 
by K. Biswas, may be consulted by those interested 


in the subject, 


It may, however, be said that although medi- 
cinal plants are used in the treatment of diseases in 
man and animal from very early times, not much 
authentic data are available regarding their syste- 
matic cultivation in a scientific manner and on an 
extensive scale. This remark applies even to Cin- 
chona. Ipecacuanha, Digitalis, Rauvolfia, Ergot on 
Rye and other well-known medicinal plants, Classi- 
fication of plants in olden times unlike the modern 
science of Botany (Taxonomy) was vague and empi- 
rical. The nomenclature was not as accurate as іп 
the present times when all the scientific - botanical 
names are governed by the “International Code of 
Botanical Nomenclature." Modern classification of 
plants gradually evolved from the time of its initia- 
tion by the great naturalist Carl. Linnaeus ‘during 
the early and middle part of the eighteenth century. 


RESEARCH — INDISPENSAB LE 


For organised study and scientific research. on 
medicinal plants, the first step is to collect all such 
plants and correctly identify the plant to be taken 
up for investigation. But the ancient knowledge of 
drug plants was confined to only some quacks known 
as Vedes or Vaids and it was handed down to their 
Children from generation to generation. In India, a 
few kavirajas had and still have their own private 
gardens for their professional] use, but тапу of 
them depend on these quacks, and illiterate ` collec- 
tors of medicinal plants, Consequently, it encouraged 
supply of useless and spurious plants, 


Such a step led to almost extinction of the 
genuine medicinal plants, such as, Rauvolfia serpen- 
tina. Such practice and use of spurious and adulte- 
rated vegetable drugs of Ayurvedic system of treat- 
ment and other old methods of treatment stood in 
the way of progress of Ayurveda. Some of these 
spurious drugs sometimes prove fatal to human lives. 
It is for this reason that haphazard collection of 
plants must be stopped and replaced by proper syste- 
matic cultivation of the well-trieq genuine medicinal 
plants. Each and every species should be studied 
botanically, pharmacognostically, chemically · and 
lastly, clinically before administration of the drugs, 
Steps must be taken to eliminate spurious drugs or 
plants without having any standardised alkaloid or 
active principle. Collection gf  perserved authentic 
specimens of plants in the form of herbarium for 
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a general view of a portion of rye field аі kanchalorry 
(топо) аі an elevation of 1000 ft. showing harvesting of ergot. 


comparison is also of ptims importance for quick 
determination of the genuine species. The necessity 
for scientific cultivation of medicinal plants cannot, 
therefore, be overemphasized. 


HOW TO ‘CULTIVATE 


As regards cultivation of suitable drugs the area 
favourable for growth ‘of each. of the -medicinal 
plants will have to be demarcated and plotted out 
after thorough study of their habitat and  distribu- 
tion in various places’ under different ecological 
conditions. Then, the properties of the plants : will 
have to be chemically worked out-in detail and clini- 
cally established. * 


Finally, the life-history of each species. will also 
have to be.ascertained, from the-zermination to the 
adult stage. under different edaphic and climatic 
conditions as the active principle varies at different 
stages of the growth of the plant, such as pre- 
flowering or post-flowering stages under... different 
environmental conditioris. The alkaloids or the active 
principles confined t9 the cortical cells, bark, roots, 
stems, leaves, flowers, fruits or seeds will have to be 
correctly traced by anatomical, micro-chemical, 
chemical, bio-chemical and bio-assay tests. 


The season and diurnal variations and the perio- 
dicity of the individual species wHl also have to be 
worked out in order to find when-the active principle 
reaches its optimum and is most efficacious. This 
point is very important for cultiyation of a particu- 
lar medicinal plant in a suitable -area at the proper 
season and harvesting it in right time. 


The alkaloid content will also have to be 1n- 
creased by cross-breeding with a high yielding and 
disease resistant variety if such a variety is avail- 
eble, or by other physiological and horticultural 
methods so that the cost of cultivation is reduced to 
the minimum and the production of the active prin- 
ciple is increased to the maximum, 


The active principle of a particular drug plant 
varies from (i) species t species; (ii) change in the 


habit of a particular species, 
and (iii) depends much upon 
altitudinal variation, (iv) 
diurnal variation; (v) season- 
al variation; (vi) age -limit 
of a particular species; and 
finally (vii) upon the deve- 
lopmental changes of the евз- 
ential organs of the species. 


All these various items of 
botanical researches on medi- 
cinal plants will have to be 
co-ordinated with the work of 
the chemists, the pharmacists 
and the medical practitioners 
in order to fully establish the 
efficiency of a particular plant 
in the treatment of a particu- 
lar disease. Besides, the medi- 
cinal plants vary much in 


their efficacy in the different 
periods of their growth and 
life-history under varied eda- 
phie, elimatie and other ecolo- 
gical, biotic and environmen- 
tal conditions. 


Thus it is often found 
after analysis and bio-assay that a vegetable drug of 
а particular region possesses the highest potency, 
whereas those found growing elsewhere contain no 
alkaloid or active principle. 


The Artemesia sp.—A. brevifolia found in north- 
west India is rich in santonin whereas А. vulgaris 
erowing in abundance all over the belt of the middle 
hill forests from the West to the East Himalaya upto 
the frontiers of North Burma contains no trace of 
santonin although it is used as a vermifuge. 


This also applies to almost all plants of medici- 
nal value, such. as, Atropa sp., Digitalis sp., Papaver 
semniferum, Cinchona sp., Ipecacuanha sp., Pyreth- 
rums, and others. The efficacy depends on the parti- 
cular strain of the species introduced and acclima- 
tised for years in a place, such as Cinchona ledge- 
riana and its hybrid, Psychotria ipecacuanha — the 
local strain grown in the Darjeeling district. So 
alsc are the Ergot on particular strain of Rye (Secale 
cereale), Digitalis purpurea and D. lanata, Atropa 
acuminata and A. belladonna, Rauvolfia serpentina 
and R. canescens, Hyoscyamus niger and H. muticus, 
Pyrethrums — Chrysanthemum cinerariaefolium, Da- 
tura stramonium, D. inoxia, Mentha arvensis and M. 
piperita and others. 


This is also true with regard to the cultivation 
of even Penicillium notatum. Concentrated cultiva- 
tion of medicinal plants, both indigenous and exotic. 
is, therefore, essential for the perennial supply of 
crude vegetable drugs Of recognised standard and 
potency. 


CALCUTTA BOTANIC GARDEN 


The history of introduction, acclimatisation and 
cultivation of medicinal plants in India, in fact, 
dates back to 1787 with the establishment of the 
then Royal, now Indian Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 
Here in this garden many exotics of medicinal and 
economic value had been introduced and acclimatised 
and experiments carried on by Robert Kyd, the 


founder of the Botanic Garden in Calcutta, 170 years 
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ago. Subsequently, such illustri- 
ous botanists, as Roxburgh, 
Carey, Colebrooke, Hamilton, 
Wallich, Griffith, Falconer, 
Thompson, Anderson, Clarke, 
King,  Prain, Gage, Smith, 
Calder, Cowan, and their hum- 
ble successor, the writer of this 
article, — continued experi- 
ments in the garden on intro- 
duction and acclimatisation of 
foreign and indigenous medici- 
nal, oil-yielding, and other eco- 
nomic plants, such as Cinchona, 


Tobacco, Henbane, Vanilla, 
Coffee, Cocoa, Ipecacuanha, 
Aloes, Sarasaparila,  J alap, 


Coca, Tung-oil tree and various 
Other species. The writer, of 
late, was able to grow success- 
fully Digitalis, Atropas, La- 
vender, Eucalyptus, Jatamansi, 
Рісготћіга kurrooa, Podopiiy- 
llum emodii, Pyrethrums, Camphor yielding Tulsi, 
Acorus calamus, and other drugs in the Lloyd Botanic 
Gerden, Darjeeling, 


INDIA—AN EPITOME OF VEGETABLE WORLD 


Since the independence of India, utilisation of 
the vegetable resources of the country, particularly 
of the medicinal plants in the various States of India, 
is engaging the attention of those organisations in- 
terested in the subject at the centre, such as, the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Council of 
Scientific and Industria] Research, Indian Council of 
Medical Research and the newly established Centra] 
Indian Medicinal Plants Organisation (C.LM.P.O.). 


It was felt by all that it ts high time that the 
cultivation of medicinal plants in a more systematic, 
up-to-date and scientific manner must be taken up, 
in different parts of India where almost all conceiv- 
able types of climate and soil are available from the 
coolest arctic climate in the Alpine region of the 
Himalaya to the hottest desert region of Rajasthan 
and Saurastra and down to the tropical part of Cape 
Comorin on the sea shore, 


On account of this tremendous in 


variability 


climate and general features, our country is a verit- 
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a closer view of digitalis purpurea at gairi- 
bash : (rongo) at an elevation of 2000 feet. 


able emporium of medicinal and other plants. This is 
particularly the case with the great chain of Himalaya 
mountains which stretches from the north-western 
to the north-eastern boundaries of the Indian Penin- 
sula. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that vegetation 
practically from all parts of the world is represented 
along the vast ranges of the mountains. In fact, these 
mountainous. regions have always been considered to 
be the repository of a vast variety of plants with 
potent medicinal properties. Three-fourths of the 
drugs used іп the~pharmacopoeias of different eoun- 
tries grow here in-a state of nature and others can 
be grown. The history of cultivation of the exotic 
Cinchona, Ipecacuanha, Digitalis, Ergot on Rye, Euca- 
lyptus, etc. points to the immense possibilities which 
exists in our country. 


SIR RAMNATH CHOPRA'S WORK 


The pioneering work in the cultivation of medici- 
nal plants was, in fact, done by Sir Ramnath Chopra 
and his collaborators, at the School of Tropieal 
Medicine, Calcutta, about forty years ago. 
Here Sir Ramnath started a herbarium of medi- 
cinal plants and revived ind intensified re- 
searches on medicinal plants in different aspects. 
In. collaboration’ with his many research 


workers voliminous treatises have been pub- 
lished on the subject. Cultivation in vegetable 
drugs was also started by Sir Ramnath in 
Kashmir, where he settled after he left 
Caleutta. He із still actively engaged in his 
work on the medicinal plants. The Drug Re- 
search Laboratory, Jammu, has now become the 
regional laboratory of the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, Government of India. 
Besides, the other. States like Assam," Madras 
and Uttar Pradesh have also undertaken the - 
cultivation of different medicinal plants. Thanks 
are due to the Medicihal Plants Committee of 
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the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, which 
encouraged cultivation of various medieinal plan 
through workers in the different States. ; 


WEST BENGAL'S CONTRIBUTION 


The Government of West Bengal is also exploring 
the great possibility of exploiting vegetable resources 
of the State and the country. West. engal; though 
small in area, represents within its boundary all 
sorts of climates from the coolest in the Alpine 
Sikkim-Himalaya to the hottest in semi-arid areas of 
Midnapore. A committee was, therefore, formed under 
the title of the Medicinal Plants Committee, Govern- 
ment of West Bengal, with Dr. B. C. Roy, the Chief 
Minister, West Bengal, as the Chairman, and the 
writer as the Member-Secretary. 


This Committee set to work at once, and since 
the latter part of 1954 undertook experimental culti- 
vation of several medicinal -plants in a scientific 
manner. The future of Ipecac seemed to be bright 
and its demand has been steadily inereasing. Exten- 
sion of the cultivation of this drug was, therefore, 
taken up in stages, first to reach the target of 9,071.84 
kgs. of dry radix of Ipecac per annum, and then 
another 9,071.84 kgs. total 18,143.68 kgs. of dry root 
at the next stage. India’s demand is nearly 45.359.20 
kgs. to produce 907.184 kgs. of Emetine Hydrochlo- 
ride. 


Cultivation of Digitalis, Atropas. IMenthas, 
Rauvolfias, Dioscoreas, Rye for the production of 
Ergot, Mentha sp. (Mentha peperita & Mentha arven- 


sis) s uy ge ant Tulsi, and many. other 


indigenous and exotic plants of great medicina] value 
have beén taken up in Rongo, one of the four cen- 
tres of Cinchona cultivation, during the last five 
years. This is a research-cum-pilot experimental cul- 
iivation. The data collected and records kept and the 
results—good, positive, negative and indifferent, are 
all kept and compared. 


The chemical and clinical aspects of investiga- 
tion are carried on at the School of Tropical Medi- 
cine, Calcutta, and the Seth Sukhlal Karnani Memo- 
rial Hospital, Calcutta. Full co-ordination is 
maintained in all spheres of activities, and the work 
goes on in a systematic and scientific manner under 
the auspices of the Medicinal Plants. Committee, 
Government of West Bengal. 


Such a venture by the State of West Bengal prov- 
ed also to be a boon, as due to synthetic substitutes 
` quinine has very little market at present. Such а 
timely step for extension of Ipecac and other medici- 
nal plants will go a long way towards alleviating the 
misery of patients and providing alternative avenue 
of employment to thousands of labourers engaged in 
the Cinchona plantations. 

The Government of West Bengal hopes to have 
very soon a very large, if not the largest, share in the 
supply of Ipecac roots in the world market. The 
standard and quality of this drug and also of other 
drugs are attracting the attention of other workers 
in this field in India and in other countries. 


The recent visit to India of the Soviet experts for 
an on-the-spot engviry with a view to setting up 
suitablg phytochemical units for the manufacture of 
medicines from medicinal plants, synthetic drugs, 
‘antibiotics, glandular products etc. with the Soviet 
nnanci$ assistance of apout Rs. 8.8 crores (80 million 


roubles) augurs well for further development and 
manufacture of vegetable and other drugs in the 
country. : ' 
WEST BENCAL NEEDS A FACTORY 
It is hoped that such factories should be estab- 
lished in the East, West, North and South. 

It is high time that a factory in West Bengal 
should be established to utilise the largest raw vege- 
table drugs now produced in this State on a much 
larger scale than in any other States. The sooner the 
raw perishable vegetable products are used almost on 
the spot for manufacturing finished products the 
better it is from the scientific, economical and prac- 
ticable points of view and above all for the service of 
mankind at large. ү 
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MAN MANDIR ` 


(Continued From Page 220) à 
tively diversified by projecting balconies, perforated 
screens, and particularly by two boldly. projecting 
rounded bastions, each roofed by a dome supported 
on pillars. à 





A GLOOMY MEMORY 


The interior of the palace consists of two highly 
artistic open courts, each with a suite of rooms 
arranged round its four sides. The courts are rather 
small in size, but in their rich treatment they, are 
perhaps unsurpassed. Their smallness of Scale and 
wealth of decorative detail, covering every available 
space, stand in significant contrast. to the bold and 
massive construction of the exterior walls. It appears 
that these interior courts lacked the able guidance 
and supervision of a master architect who might 
have planned and executed them in conformity with 
the noble and dignified conception of the outside. 
They are the work more of a decorator than of а 
builder. Yet, each of the courts contains many in- 
teresting features that are of a distinctly novel and 
ingenious character. The main body of. the palace is 
divided into two storeys with additional underground 
floors along the eastern retaining. wall, apparently 
for providing cool resorts in the hot weather. It is 
poignant, however, to remember that during the 
Mughal regime they served the purpose of а state 
prison for the ill-fated Mughal princes doomed to 
captivity, and sometimes to slow death, by their 
more successful rivals. 


. et us turn, however, from such gloomy memo- 
ries. The open-pillared balconies in the -uppermost 
floors overlook the courts and add relief to the 
harsh four-square shape of the interior. The inse- 
nuity of the builders is also shown in the different 
structural expedients employed for the support of 


the roofs. The vault over a room in the south-east . 


angle with ribs at the groins lends a charming effect 
to the interior. The different shapes and designs of 
the corbelled struts and brackets, the variegated 
shapes and rich mouldings of the piers and pillars, 
the perforated screens of various patterns, the round 
and foliated arches and the variously designed pro- 
jecting caves, including one of corrugated shape, 
are each a marvel of stone-carving and the entire 
surfaces are covered with minute ornamentation in 
low relief and coloured glaze, lending a rich and 
picturesque effect to the view of the interior. In spite 
of the smallness of scale, the Man Mandir in the 
Gwalior fort furnishes us with a singularly pleasing 
conception, noble and dignified, and, at the same 


time, romantic and picturesque. 
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~~ borobudur in central java (Sth century а. d.) stands out as a monument to india’s cultural expansion. 


INDONESIA: PAST AND PRESENT 


By Prof. D. P. GHOSH 


T is an immense area on which 
India had extended its cultural 
influence. The whole of further 
india, the islands of Indonesia, 
China and Japan, in fact practi- 
cally all countries washed by the 
Pacific had seen the cultural light 
in the West in some form or other, 
sooner Or later, 


Extending like a chain of emeralds for more than 
a thousand miles east to West across the equator, 
Indonesia, the largest archipelago in the world, is an 
interesting land full of scenic diversity. Among the 
thousand islands forming this archipelago largely 
voleanic and clothed in tropical verdure, full of high 
mountains and plateaus, beautiful lakes and water- 
falls, Java and Bali are indeed considered the gems. 
In the early part of 1961, I had the unique opportunity 
of visiting these lands being invited by the Govern- 
ment of Indonesia to deliver a course of lectures to 
the five Universities viz. Indonesian University of 
Djakarta, Padjajaran University of Bandoeng, Erl- 
angga University of Malang and of Denpasar, Bali, 
"and the Gajamadah University of Jogyakarta. 


* Sit Um between two continents namely Asia and 
Australia, the scattered island groups include Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo (Kalimantan), Celebes (Sulawesi), 
the Nausatenggara and Moluccas (Malaku). The 
beauty of Indonesian landscape, with innumerable 
coral reefs, white surf lashing against cocoanut fring- 


ed sea shore, muddy waters of meandering rivers ris- 
Ing from dense forest clad slopes of hills and moun- 
tains forcing their way in the opal green waters of 
the Indian Ocean. 


VOLCANIC MOUNTAINS 


Stretching from the northern tip of Sumatra 
through Java, Bali, Celebes and Moluccas upto Phili- 
ppines is a long range of volcanic mountains. These 
voleanoes—sixty of them out of some three hundred 
peaks are stil active—dominate the landscape. They 
have been in the past, and some of them still are— 
like Merapi in Central Java overshadowing Borobudur, 
and Prambanan and Kledut in East Java on the 
slopes of which stands the temple of *Panataram— 
devastators of their surroundings, causing havoe to 
villages and world famous monuments. On several 
occasions, during my tour of the interior, I came 
across streams of jet-black lava, abutting on the roads 
and damaging bridges. At the same time they are 
the builders of an incomparably fertile alluvial soil in 
the plains at their feet. I could not resist the tempta- 
tion of going down the brink of a small crater in the 
Dieng Plateau, 6,500 ft. high. There is adequate 
arrangement of volcanological service to give suffi- 
cient warning in advance of the approaching danger 
whenever the volcanoes become restive and turbulent. 

Indonesia lies on the equator and hence it has a 
warm tropical climate with Only two seasons,—the 
dry and the wet. Fits; Apri te November is the dry 
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season; the wet season extends from November to 
April. Rainfall is plentiful, ng my visit which 
fell in the rainy season I was struck by one peculiar 
feature. Rain used to start almost regularly at about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, continue intermittently 
throughout the night and cease early in the morning. 
Perhaps this has something to do with working hours 
in Indonesia in general. Offices, shops and other ins- 
titutions open at 8 in the morning and close at 2 P.M. 


The population of Indonesia is made up by about . 


~ 80,000,000 of Malaya-Polynesian stock. Java, with an 
average density of 1,000 persons per square mile is the 
most populous. The Indonesian language is based on 
Malay as spoken in the different island groups. After 
independence English has been adopted as the second 
language throughout Indonesia, Its people are genial, 
gay and very cheerful although rather ease loving. In 
spite of sentimental nature, they are kind and hospi- 
table, particularly to foreigners. City dwellers are in- 
variably dressed in spotless white. They do their own 
laundry daily in their own houses. Except in hotels, 
washermen are totally absent, there being no public 
laundry-shops either. Though. they profess the Isla- 
mic faith, the people of Java are tolerant and libe- 
ral in their ideas, unlike the more orthodox Sumatran. 
The old Javanese language is full of Sanskrit words, 
the script being derived from South India in ancient 
days. Even tne prevailing culture still shows a strong 
bias for Hinduism. Sanskrit origins of such modern 
Indonesian names like Soekorno (Sukarana), Soeder- 
sono (Sudarsana), Wirjosuperto (Viryasupatra) are 
self evident. More intriguing are ecclectic names like 
Muhammad Ganesh. 


“LOW PRESSURE AREA” 


Culturally Indonesia had always been a “low 
pressure area." When the Indians arrived about two 
thousand years ago, there was complete and willing 
adoptation of Hindu and Buddhist culture and civi- 
lisation. After the Islamic conquest in the 16th cen- 
tury, the social and cultural patterns underwent some 
radical change. In the modern period, as a result of 
hundreds of years of European occupation, the city- 
dwellers have readily accepted western dress and 
manners almost cent per cent. In the interior the 
people have not yet discarded their two piece tradi- 
tional dress—Sarong and Kobaiya. The people in Java 
live in red tiled huts whose roofs recall the outline of 
Kerala "roofs. In Bali the thatcheq huts are almost 

ilar to Bengal huts. A notable feature of the Java- 

e people is their high aesthetic sense. Villages are 
en and well arranged. Most of the houses in the 
cities are adorned. with flower gardens, and arrange- 
ments of plants and orchids in the verandhas outside 
are extremely pleasing. 


In Indonesia the fertility of soil is almost fabulous. 
There are three rice crops in a year, and in the Klaten 
province of Java ordinarily there are four crops. Be- 
sides the volcanic soil, the high ranges serve as 
catchment supplying the water for well devised irriga- 
tion systems, which go back to pre-historic times, in 
the construction of which the Indonesians are tradi- 
tionally high skilled, supplemented in more modern 
times, ру many powerful hydro-electric generating 
stations. Throughout my travel I saw ample evidence 

ofthis ingenious irrigation system from air, road and 
rail. Excess rain water is always channelised along 
terraced viaducts even alongside river beds and over 
railway cuttings, specially in Java. Unattended heaps 
of cabbages, beans, maize and other vegetables, found 
at regular intervals, awaiting clearance by trucks on 
the highlands of western Java, on both sides of the 
road, bore unmistakable testimony to the amazing 





fertility of the soil as well as the honesty of the peo- 
ple. There is, perhaps, nothing in nature that makes 
so vivid an appeal to the senses as flowers, blossoms 
and fruits. Indonesia is the land of orchids par ex- 
cellence. Roses grow in wild abundance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bandoeng and Malang, Flaming reds, 
yellows aud green meet the eye everywhere. Es 


Predominantly an agricultural country industrial- 
ly Indonesia is no doubt backward. Indonesia is ex- 
tremely rich in mineral resources Specially in tin, 
Silver, gold, coal, salt etc. Vast areas are devoted to 

* rubber, cocoa, Cinchona and sugarcane plantations. 
Copra is exported in large quantities, I had expected 
to find in Java a surplus of sugar. But on my arrival 
I was indeed surprised at the paucity of sugar. On 
enquiry I was informed that during the war of inde- 
pendence in 1947, most of the sugar factories owned 
invariably by the Dutch and used by them as strong- 
holds were destroyed by the rebels. Even now the 
eountryside is dotted by the blackened ruins of the 
factories. After the withdrawal of the Dutch no other 
capitalists came in to fill up the vacuum, and there- 
fore this scarcity. 
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PLACES OF INTEREST * | 


Djakarta, Bandoeng, Semarang, Jogyakarta and 
Surabaya are the principal cities of Java. Djakarta, 
the capital of Indonesia is proud of its Government | 
buildings and banks, spacious parks, excellent A 
archaeological and ethnographiea] museums and its 
imposing harbour. Trade and commerce are mainly | 
in the hands of the Chinese and Indians. Djakarta is aee 
noted for its traffic jams. I was informed that Djakar- = - 
ta has the largest number of motor cars in Asia, next £ 
to Tokyo, a position which I so long believed was | 
proudly occupied by Calcutta, The other means of 
transport are taxis, bus, “Ресһа” (cycle rikshaws) and 
suburban electric trains, Surrounded by a ring of 
mountains, Bandoeng in west Java, situated 2,000 ft. 
above see-level, has a salubrious climate. It has got 
a modern Geclogical Museum and College of Arts and 
Craits. Bosscha Observatory in the vicinity houses the 
largest telescope in South-East Asia. Bogor, between 
Djakarta and Bandoeng, has also a 100 acre Botani- 
cal Garden, the largest in South-East Asia, besides a | 
Zoological Museum displaying the strange reptile 
Komodo, the 8 ft. long lizard, native of the islands. — 
Tangkuban Prahu, a semi-active volcano, (5,000 ft. 
high) with a large crater with legendary associations 
can be reached by motor car from Bandoeng within 
an hour by an excellent highway. Semerang and 
Surabaya are large ports in Centra] and Eastern Java 
respectively. j 
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All the notable monuments of Central Java, ing . 
cluding Dieng, Borobudur and Prambanan are within · 
an easy reach of Jogyakarta which is also consi- 
dered as the cultural capital of Java, seat of tes *, | 
famous Batik industry. traditional Javanese dance 4 
and Wayang-Kulit (shadow-play) performances a 
well as fine silver-wares. Of the five young Indonesian. | 
Universities, the Gajamadah University of Jogyakarta, , 
having 15 ‚000 students on the roll, їз undoubtedly the 
largest. During the Dutch colonial rule there were | 
less than 200,000 pupils in the whole of Java. Rapidly | 
increasing number of students, speciallp in the | 
secondary schools, give an encouraging picture of the | 
progress of education during the last ten years. The | 
cities and towns of Java and Bali are connected by 
a network of excellent pucca roadways. 


The people's artistic feeling finds extefisive field 
of expression in the making of objects for daily use. 
The Government also encourages Pues Jogya- 
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karta and Surakarta are stil centres of the igen: 
ous art of Batik, tortoise shell and metal work. 
Wonderful wood carving is done near Semarang and 
many other places, besides beautiful wicker work. The 
kaleidoscopic luxuriance of the tropics with which 
‘the people are surrounded explains their love of colour, 
‘which * is, applied in decorating their houses, the many 
fees textiles and fantastic Wayang dolls and leather 
gures. 


For decades the island of “Thousand Temples” 
has charmed and enchanted visitors for its remark- 
able singularity. Foreign writers have conferred vari- 
ous names to describe the island: “The. isle of 
Paradise”, “The Gem of the Tropics” and many others. 
‘In the words of the Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru: Bali is the “Morning of the World”. To Indo- 
nesians it is also known as “Pulau Dewata” or “The 
Island of Gods." 


. -There is so much to be seen in Вай. Its thousands 
of highly decorated temples dotting the villages, 
towns, hills and mountains, the’ countrysides and 
beaches; its scenic beauty offered by terraced rice 
fields, voleanie mountains and lakes; its famous 
dances which have charmed and delighted the world; 
its famous wood and stone carvings; its varied and 
delicate handicrafts and above all its gentle and hos- 
pitable people whose love for arts, musie and dances 
is inherent in their nature, All these belong only to 
Bali. | 


CULTURAL CONTACT WITH INDIA 


Of.all the vestiges that remain of the cultural 
contact between India and Indonesia, which was 
maintained for about: fifteen hundred years-beginning 
from the dawn of the Christian era, the most visible 
and exciting records are furnished by the works of art 
and architecture. Both in form and content, style and 
iconography, design and pattern, Indonesian art can 
be considered as a projection of Indian Art, enriched 
by indigenous fancy. The main inspiration of the 
growth and evolution of Indonesian art came “from 
the contact with one of the greatest civilizations of 
the ancient world. Buddhism, Hinduism and the sociai 
atmosphere surrounding the idea of Kingship provid- 
ed the creative impulses for the new evolution.” 


During the first few centuries of the Christian 
era, the earliest settlements of -the Indians were 
established. The actual process of acculturation was 
effected by the newly arrived immigrants following the 
footsteps of merchants and princés, Brahmins and 
Sramanas..'The earliest data of а more tangible 
character are the Sanskrit inscriptions of Purnavar- 
man and Mulavarman from West Java and Borneo. 
Similarly the oldest Buddha images found throughout 
South-East Asia in Indonesia, Indo-China, Siam, 
Malays and Burma were obviously inspired by the 
Krishna region of South India. 


It may be stated here that Indonesia did not 
derive its conception of Indian culture from just one 
or two parts of the sub-continent only. It now appears 
certain that the earliest contaets may have originat- 
ed from the eastern coast of the Deccan, viz. from the 
Amaravati region of Andhra-Kalinga followed by fresh 
waves from the Pallava Kingdom ang subsequently 
from the Chola empire of the far south, Besides these 
several other countries must. be mentioned. Gujarat 
in western India has from ‘time immemorial been a 
centre of sea-borne traffic, including that with Indo- 
nesia. At the very end of the Hindu-Indonesian period 
in the 15th century Islam came to the Archipelago 
from the same region. The hinterland of western 
Deccan, Maharashtra and Kannada included the 





chandi buntadewa in dieng plateau, central java 
(cica 7th. century a. d.). a notable monument. 


Great Gupta and Chalukya monuments of Ajanta, 
Elora, Aihole and Pattadakal Thus Buddhist in- 
fluence reaching Indonesia did contain elements ori- 
ginating from important centres of Buddhist art both 
from the east and the west. Through their inter- 


. mediary and alse by way of Mathura and Sarnath in 


the north, Indonesia may have received elements 
bearing finest traces of the Hellenistic art of Gan- 
dhara, according to Bernett Kempers. The Gupta 


Empire, and afterwards the Kingdom of Harsha, co- 
vered India from coast to coast, holding important 
harbours both in Gujarat and Bengal, notably Bharu- 
kachcha and Tamralipta. Kalinga, including Orissa 
also.enters the picture at about this time. According 
to some scholars the famous Sailendra dynasty of 
Java had perhaps some intimate relationship with the 
Sailodbhavas of Orissa. During the greater part of 
Hindu-Indonesian history, however, the north-eastern 
part of India, ancient Gauda, was the main starting 
point of Indian cultural influence and inspiration. 
Here were to be found the sacred sites of Buddhism 
visited by numerous pilgrims from abroad. Here too 
was the fanious monastery-university of Nalanda. 
The religious views, specially the Tantric cult and the 
art style of the Pala-Senas (bétween the 8th and 12th 
centuries A.D.) which covered the aftermath and 
decline of Buddhism in North India, were conse- 
quently of the greatest importance to the entire 
Buddhist world. The latter included, besides, India it- 
self, Ceylon, Nepal, Tibet China, Japan and the vari- 
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ous countries in South-East Asia. In fact the Pala 


idiom exercised on the art forms of Asia, over a wider · 


extent, a far greater influence than did the Hellenis- 
tic art of Gandhara of earlier days, 


THE GREAT PILGRIMS 
Throughout the course of central and east 


Javanese history, between the 7th and 14th centuries, . 


Indian teachers ‘visited Indonesia. On his way to 
China one of the great teachers of Buddhism, Prince 
Gunaverman. of Kashmir, passed Suvarnadwipa, as 
the Archipelago was called in the 5th century A.D., 
and spread Buddhism here according to Chinese texts. 
Other distinguished teachers were Dharmapala, an 
inhabitant of Kanchi and a Professor of Nalanda in 
the 7th century, Kumarghosa, the preceptor of the 
Gauda royal family in the 8th century, Vajrabodhi, a 
South Indian monk and his disciple Amoghavajra, who 
came Via Ceylon on the way to China and stopped for 
five months in Srivijaya, and last but not the least, 
Dipankara Atisa, the Bengali Acharyya of Nalanda in 
the 11th century. The names of some of these 
teachers, Buddhist and Brahmins, are given in texts 
and inscriptions. In order to build highly complicated 
monuments such as Borobudur, Sewu or Lara 
Jonggrang or to conceive iconographical systems such 
as that of Mendut, a thorough knowledge of Buddhist 
and Saivite texts and well founded familiarity with 
Indian ideas and symbolism and even with some of 
the monuments in India were considered indispens- 
able. The fact that such monuments and systems were 


actually found in Indonesia may partly have been 


due to the co-operation of Indian masters and master 
artists of the type mentioned, In this way, Indonesia 
developed to be a great centre of Buddhistic studies. 
Universities rivalling that of Nalanda and Vikramsila 
grew up in Indonesia itself. 


THE NALANDA CHARTER 


Intimate cultural collaboration between India 
and Indonesia in the early mediaeval period is further 
attested by the Nalanda charter of the 9th century 
which opines that the Pala monarch Devapala 
granted five villages for the upkeep of an Indonesian 
monastery at Nalanda at the request of his friend. 


Sailendra King Balaputradeva of Yava bhumi.. 


Similar direct relationship is envisaged in the Leiden 
Grant of 1005 A.D, which speaks of the assignment 
of a village by the Chola emperor Rajaraja the 
great, for the upkeep of a Buddhist Vihara at 


Nagapatam built by the Sailendra King of Srivijaya , 


Sri Maravijaya Ttungavarman. 


After a long period of preparation a composite 
culture flowered between the middle of the 7th and 
the first half of the 10th century, Although central 
Java at the time was certainly not the sole centre of 
this culture the epoch is usually referred to as the 
central Javanese period. The centuries from about 
950 upto 1530 are in the same manner referred to as 
the eastern Javanese period, since during this time 
Hindu-Javanese rule was removed from central to 
eastern Java. 


LANGUAGE AND SCRIPT 


Traces of architectural remains is west Java 
have vanished probably because they were construc- 
ted in perishable materials. As indicated by the 
discovery of the earliest inscription of King Purna- 
varman of the Kingdom of Taruma of about the 5th 
century A.D. the Indians were supposed to have first 
settled in this part of the island. These oldest and 
tangible records of the cultural contact between India 


_ becomes almost inert cylindrical. 


and Indonesia represented by the Tugu inscription 
discovered in the neighbourhood of Djakarta itself 
and three other inscriptions assigned to Purnavarman 
as well as the Kutei inscription discovered in Borneo 
of King Mulavarman—all belonging to the 4th-5th 
century A.D. are now presesved in the Djakarta Mu- 
seum. The language used in the inscriptions is invari- 
ably Sanskrit, the script is the Pallava-Grantha cha- 
racter of South India, It is not a little surprising that 
the early Pallava stone inscriptions found in Southern 


‘India, the place of their origin, belong to a later 


period than the early inscriptions found in Java, 
Champa and Borneo, "It is thus in the distant lands 
of the Malay Archipelago and of the coasts of Indo- 
China that we find the prototypes of the lithic 
Grantha-character." It is also to be noted that the 
language of those part of Indonesia which have been 
in direct contact with Indiam civilization use to this 
day quite a number of words of Sanskrit origin. — , 


SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE - 


Djakarta Museum also houses some of the finest 
and richest sculptures in stone and bronze, silver and 
gold. A careful scrutiny of these antiquities some of 
them of outstanding artistic merit revealed the 
character of Indonesian sculptures, and their probable 
and possible sources. It is no wonder that the earliest 
Brahminical deity, found so far, viz. a stone Vishnu 
from Tjibuja should be recovered from west Java, 
ihe strip of island nearest to India. Heavy and thick 
set, this crude and rather indifferently carved 
example, is fashioned after the 7th century Pallava 
figures provided by the rock-cut reliefs of Mamallapur 
in Madras. South Indian Saiva influence softened 
by Gupta suppleness and introspection is further 
attested by a stone image of Agastya, of surpassing 
beauty from Chandi Banon in central Java. Cultural 
contacts between Indonesia and South India is indi- 
cated, as aforesaid, by the Janggal inscription of 732 
A.D. which refers to the erection of a temple by a 
Brahmin of Agastya Gotra from Kunjara Kunja desa. 
It is quite likely that the Agastya cult itself so popular 
in Indonesia, might have migrated from Kunjara 
Kunja desa to be identified either with the Krisna- 
Tungabhadra Doab or Travancore region because it 
was confined to South India only. In this statue, the 
subtle rounding and interlocking of the planes of the 
torso contrive to give a suggestion of the warmth and 
firmness of the flesh and a powerful feeling for the 
presence of the inner breadth or Prana. The same 
Yogic state of serenity and complete mental equili- 
brium is envisaged in the accompanying statue of 
Visnu of great dignity and majesty also from Chandi 
Banon. Both of them may be assigned to the 8th 
century. Such works breathing an air of complete 
restraint and harmony with streamlined contour is 
typical of classic Indonesian art almost rare in India. 
In east Javanese art this peculiar streamlined rhythm 
losses all its vitality and the lower part of images 


Besides the similarity of central Javanese 
architecture with Pala sources numerous sculptures, 
found іп: Indonesia, in stone and metal, produced 
between the 8th and 10th centuries, provide evidence 
of the mutual contact between the Sailendras of 


Indonesia and the Palas of Bengal and Bihar. A 
series of sculpture of extraordinary beauty, clearly 
expresses the identity of execution and plastic concep- 
tion, leaving aside iconographic details, ! 


The Buddha image natural followed in the 
wake of the spread of Buddhism throughout the whole 
of central and northern Asia and the Far East. A 
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sealed buddha sculptured in stone on the upper terrace of borobudur, central java, seen from the rear. 


few Indonesian masterpieces, undoubtedly some of 
the finest in Asia — are rightly considered as the 
treasure of the Djakarta Museum. Formerly display- 
ed in the Djakarta Museum one of rarest antiquities 
from south-east Borneo, the large Kota Bangun 
bronze Buddha, is represented in an engaging man- 
ner, right hand raised in the Prachara Mudra or pre- 
aching attitude, right leg slightly bent forward. Per- 
haps belonging to the 4th-5th century A.D. and com- 
bining the late Amaravati and early Gupta styles. the 
slender elegance of the figure wrapped in diaphane- 
ous robes, is indeed a moving sculpture of all times. 
It is reported that, the Kota Bangun bronze was 
destroyed in 1931 during the Colonial Exhibition at 
Paris. when the Dutch Exhibition Hall was burnt 
down but the fragments can still be traced in the 
Museum itself. Remote and far away Celebes has 
yielded another outstanding specimen of the cultural 
contribution of India to Indonesia now on view in the 
Djakarta Museum. Clearly related to the art style 
ef Amaravati, but closer to the Gupta idiom, it is a 
large fragment of a bronze Buddha statue (80 cm. 
high), found in the little village of Sixendeng, west- 
ern Celebes, which can be assigned to the period bet- 
ween the 4th and 6th centuries A.D. We may trace 
the familiar features of the late Amaravati and early 
Gupta style in voluptuous modeling, heavy round 
head, drapery indicated with conventional incised 
folds tightly clinging to the body, revealing the har- 
monious flow of pliant undulating curves of the swel- 
ling limbs. A close parallel to the Borneo image is 
offered by an identical and equally famous bronze 
image of Bugdha from Don-Doung in former Annam. 


From a political point of view, Sumatra (the 
ancient Kingdom of Malayu and Srivijaya) was for 


many centuries quite as important as Java, if not 
more so, It is not to be wondered at that the ear- 
liest stone sculptures of the Djakarta Museum hail 
from Sumatra. Two of them dominate the entrance 
hall — both from Palembang. One is an almost life 
size standing image of Buddha in stone presumably 
of the 6th-7th century A.D. Lacking the spiritua! 
grace of its Indian counterparts, the squarish face 
with open eyes, heavy corpulent body, framed by the 
trough-like formation of the Sanghati is reminiscent 
of Gupta rock-cut reliefs from Ajanta and Kanheri 
and specially the Prei-Krabas Buddha from Cambo- 
dia. The other is a striking Bodhisattva Avalokites- 
vara about 8 ft. high, characterised by a general sup- 
pleness, extreme simplicity and inherent vigour, This . 
monumental image betray, on the other hand, strong 
Pallava leanings in the elongated  head-dress, fleshy 
cheeks, broad sloping shoulders and expanding chest 
merging imperceptibly into tapering hips and smooth 
slim lower limbs. It has also got an extraordinary 
resemblance to the contemporary Bodhisattva Ava- 
Jokitesvara from Situlpuva in Ceylon. That Sumatra 
continued to produce images of astonishing quality, 
even after the conquest of Sumatra by the Majapahit 
Kings in the 14th century is attested by the remar- 


kable group of Hindu trinity of Brahma, Visnu and 
Maheswara in bronze displayed in the metal galleries 
upstairs. 


SAIVITE REMAINS 
Dieng plateau is situated in the north-west of 
central Java 6,500 ft. above sea level surrounded by 
volcanic craters, into one of which I dared to descend. 


Dieng provides us with the earliest group of sanctua- 
ries probably inspired by Indian models. Mainly 
Saivite in affiliation we must seek for their proto- 
type in South India, which had always been prepon- 
derently Saivite. King Sanjjaya’s record from Janggal 
in central Java, the earliest dated inscription in 
Sanskrit Pallava - grantha character (732 A.D.), 
opines that the first Saiva temple in Java was erected 
by & Brahmin class of Agastya Gotra and the model 
of the temple itself was derived from a Saiva temple 
in Kunjara Kunja (Konj) desa. Most of the isolated 


shrines of this group, constructed probably in the late ` ` 


7th century;-are of the Chandi Puntadeva type having 
a box-like- cubic ‘construction with vertical and hori- 
zontal’ lines strongly emphasized. Each temple con- 
sists of a single cell, approached by a porch and three 


other wall surfaces divided by pilasters into niches | 


occupied by sculptured panels. It is to be admitted 
that the temples of Dieng plataeu, the earliest monu- 
ment ‘in Java, do not seem: to have followed 
directly. any known Indian ‘prototypes, though 
they. must ре associated with the earliest period of 
Hindu settlements. Their resemblance to the seven 
Rathas and the Shore Temple of Mamallapur, built 
by the Pallava King Mahendravarman in the "th 
century is undeniable. Chandi Bima, however, pre- 
sents features unique and quite different from the 
rest of Dieng group. The lower part of the building 
is similar to others, but the roof is undoubtedly of 
the north Indian Sikhara pattern with atia ing 
horizontal courses, decorated with wide Chaitya- 
windows, angles of the stages being marked by three- 
quarter ribbed “amalakas” at regular intervals, I 
believe a much close correspondence is provided by 


the pyramidal tower of the ruined Gupta. temple near . 


Mahabodhi, Bodh ‘Gaya. 


Presumably in the latter part of the eighth cen- 
tury, South Indian Saiva influence was overshadowed 
by North Indian Mahayana Buddhism in Indonesia 
through the agency of the Sailendras, who were per- 
haps related to the Sailodbhavas of Kalinga who mig- 
rated to the Malaya Peninsula in the eighth century. 
To what extent Pala conception of art and architec- 
ture influenced the growth and development of 
Sailendra architecture in central Java can only 
be understood by a comparative study of largest 
religious establishment of the Palas in Bengal, 
the temple of Paharpur, district Rajsahi, now in 
East Pakistan with that of Chandi Sewu in central 
Java. Both in ground plan and elevation, their identity 
is striking. Ancient Burmese stupas also, particu- 
larly the massive Ananda temple of Pagan, indicate 
that the Bengal prototypes of the Pala period visibly 
influenced Burmese temple architecture. The Bud- 
dhist complex of Chandi Sewu covers an area 
185х165 meters comprising a central unfinished tem- 
ple surrounded by 240 minor shrines in two rows. 
So long scholars and archaeologists were not sure to 

. whom the vast temple was dedicated. Only six 
months ago an inscription has been discovered on the 
basement of one of the minor shrines, stating that 
the edifice was the palace of Bodhisattva Manjusri 
(Manjusri Prasadam), Now it is clear beyond doubt 
that the “Manjusri Griham” mentioned in the inscrip- 

.tion, found in the nearby village of Kelurak, must 
also refer to the same Chandi Sewu. A life size 
head of Buddha, bold and magnificent, and peculiarly 
reminiscent of Borobudur, was also excavated from 
its precincts in January last. 


BOROBUDUR 


We now come to Borobudur, the world famous 
monument — about 23 miles to the north-west of 
Jogyakarta. Covering a low hill this temple can be 
imagined as a flowering lily, the symbol of Buddhist 
faith, floating on & lake. Indeed according to modern 
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siva temple at prambanan, central java (9th. 


century a. d.) an architectural masterpiece. 


geographical research, in former years the Kedu 
plains surrounding the temple were flooded by the 
Progo river forming a lake. On this site at a later 
date rose Borobudur, like a flower blooming in water. 
Recent researches have unravelled the mystery of 
Borobudur. Strictly speaking it is neither a stupa 
nor a temple. It is a very large three dimensional 
Mandala. The successive stages of Borobudur 
epitomise the cosmic world according to Buddhist 
conception. Of the nine receding platforms, the 
underground basement represents the Kama-Dhatu 
or the world of darkness and passion, the five square 
galleries resplendent with carvings open to the sky, 
the Rupa Dhatu or the visible world of splendour, the 
three uppermost circular terraces with 72 latticed 
stupas enshrining half revealed and half concealed 
Buddha statues, the Arupa Dhatu or the invisible 
formless world topped by a stupa enshrining the Adi 
Buddha. 


. Apart from symbolism, functionally also this 
monument was a large Mandala to be used Бу the 
pilgrims to help them to attain Buddhahood. The 


similarity of the Borobudur if seen from the air and 
well known painted Mandalas from Tibet and Nepal 
is striking indeed. Just as a Mandala is a represen 
tation of a cosmic conception, Borobudur is a cosmic 
symbol of the Mahameru with nine magical stages. 
When walking through the galleries, the monk was 
surrounded by decorated walls telling him of the 
way in which the Buddha and some Bodhisattvas like 
Maitreya and Samantabhadra, had given him the 
illustrious example. Along the staircases on the cen= 
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(7th century а. d.) now 
museum show hindu influence. 


tres of the four sides he could make his advance to 
the top of the monument through the magnificent 
Makara Toranas. Thus coming to the platform of 
circular terraces the whole aspect changes. 
Here reliefs are no longer found and the balustrades 
have vanished, leaving one a free look from the 
monument, so that one may feel freed of earthly 
bounds. 


agastya and vishnu 
in djakarta 


CHANDI MENDUT 


Not far from Borobudur, Chandi Mendut built in 
the second half of the 8th century, one of the most 
famous Buddhist shrines of Indonesia, is specially 
notable for its monumental and magnificent sculp- 
tures. I was told that the temple faces north-west ie. 
towards India while other similar structures face east. 
Within the bare walls of the interior, the Buddhist 
Trinity with Buddha seated in Pralamapadasana with 
Dharmachakra mudra, flanked by the Bodhisattvas 
Padmapani and Vajrapani are characterised by un- 
surpassed charm and grandeur. The colossal central 
Buddha, carved out of a single block of stone 18 ft. 
high has got a strange solid structural feeling. Padma- 
pani, serene and elegant, compels attention because 
of its moving beauty. "There are few, if any, groups of 
statues anywhere else in Buddhist countries, which 
can compete with them. For many visitors of Mendut 
a silent sojourn in the interior must have been one of 
their most impressive contacts with a higher world" 
says Bernett Kempers. 

Now let us come back to the temples on the 


Prambanan plains. Chandi Kalasan, situated between 
Jogyakarta and Prambanan, is an architectural gem. 
An inscription dated 778 A.D. says that it was dedi- 


cated to the Buddhist Goddess Tara. The chasteness ` 


o* wall decoration, specially the floriated tracery 
between pillasters, and the Kala-Makara niche sur- 
mounted by a miniature Prasada, recall the finesse 
ot a goldsmith's or a plasterer's work, just as the 
reliefs of Sanchi gateways are reminiscent of the 
ivory carvers’ work. Another Buddhist establish- 
ment, Chandi Plaosan, is an enormous complex, the 
greater part of which is a mere ruin. One of the 
main temples, which was surrounded by 58 minor 
temples and 58 stupas in double rows was 
rebuilt from the foundation only a few months ago. 
Plaosan seems to be the creation of a princess of the 
Buddhist Sailendra dynasty, who married a King of 
the Saivite dynasty of Mataram. Result of their pious 
co-operation, this complex may date from the mid- 
die of the ninth century. A small inscription on an 
adjacent annexe reads “Dharma Sri Maharaja” there- 
by signifying that this particular structure was used 
as a burial chamber of a King. There is every plausi- 
bility that the Hindu-Javanese stone images display- 
ed in the sculpture galleriy of the Indian museum 
originated from Plaosan and its neighbourhood. 


COUNTERBLAST TO BORORUDUR 


In the midst of numerous Buddhist structures, 
nine miles north-east of Jogyakarta, stands the 
Hindu group of Loro-Jonggrang temples — the lar- 
gest group of temples in Indonesia which I visited 
four times. Probably built by the first Saivite King 
of central Java, King Balitung in the latter half of 
the ninth century, it was perhaps conceived as a 
Hindu counterblast to the mighty Borobudur. The 
temple complex with a central terraced shrine, 197 ft. 
high, reconstructed by the Archaeological Service 
between 1937 and 1953 from utter ruin, is flanked 
by two subsidiary temples of Brahma and Visnu and 
the whole encompassed by three square walls with 
four gateways. Like Borobudur, the inner sides of 
the terraced stages, are carved with continuous 
panels. But the subjects are different. Ramayana 
and Krisnayana replaces Lalitavistara and Gauda- 
vyuha. Style and composition also undergo a 
change. Static rest and calm serenity, Buddhist at- 
tributes, are replaced by action and dynamism suita- 
ble for epic narration. One of the dancing scenes re- 
produced here is a momentary picture of great dra- 
matic vigour. The monumenta] figure of Siva in the 
centra! shrine embodies the cult of Dewaraja. It is 
surmised that the image is a deified representation 
of Balitung, a guess supported by the find of fune- 
rary relics іп a hollow shaft just underneath Ше 
image, 


For some mysterious reasons in the 10th century, 
central Java was abandoned in favour of east Java. 
Both the general arrangement and the shape of 
the individual buildings of east Java recall Balinese 
temples. Panataran and the Balinese Puras are 
indeed connected either through a common early 
Indonesian substratum or through direct relations 
between Bali and east Java; or rather both. 
Whereas the central Javanese complexes give the 


impression of being self centred and complete in 
themselves as replicas of the cosmic mountain 
(Sumeru or Mahameru), the east Javanése sanctua- 
ries hold in their organisation a reference to the 
mountain outside. Badjang-ratu near Trawulan in 
east Java is supposed to date from the* hey-day of 
Majapahit empire in the 14th century. This ruinec 
gateway in brick is not different from a typical easí 
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Javanese temple spire with the usual succession of 
horizontal bands and turrets, 


Similarly a comparison between the reliefs of 
central and east Java will surely give an impression 
of their essentially different character. Central 
Javanese reliefs are highly naturalistic as compared 
to those of east Java. These panels from Chandi 
Panataran dated 1347-1369 show a marked deviation, 
closely connected with figures and peculiarities of the 
Wayang theatre. some of the component parts of 
which are very old indigenous Indonesian, other 
elements being derived from the shadow-plays of 
India. Independent’ sculptures from east Java 
however, show a continuation of the central Javanese 
plastic feeling and they have a tendency to dwarf the 
main buildings’ which are unusually small structures. 
The huge Dwarapala or Siva Gana, which guarded 
the temple of Singasari built about 1300 is а remarka- 
ble example. Still more remarkable is a striking image 
of King Erlangga as Visnu mounted on Garuda in а 
dramatic pose from Belahan ascribed to the 10th 
century. It is now preserved in a rather indifferent 
manner in the Madjakart Museum. The modern 
University of East Java and the Faculty of Arts at 
Denpasar, Bali, is appropriately named after Erlangga, 
the great Singasari monarch. 


SEAT OF SIVA-PARVATI 


Cloud capped Mount Gunung Agung not only 
dominates the landscape but the entire religious life 
of Bali. It is regarded by the Balinese as the most 
sacred mountain-seat of Siva and Parvati, on the 
slope of which nestles the temple of Vesakhi, of the 


10th century A.D. supposedly built by Udayana, the = 


illustrious father of Erlangga and. founder of a new 
dynasty. Guarded by fantastic Dwarapalas and 


Sinhas the gateway of the 18th century temple of- 


Sukhawati, like all the baroque towers of later temples 
of Bali, retaining the shape of South Indian Gopu- 
rams, is decorated with flamboyant ornaments, 
apsaras, birds, beasts and gods to serve as a replica 
of the divine mountain. The inevitable split gateway 
(Tjandi Bentau) associated with Balinese temple 
architecture, symbolising the twin mountains of 


Sumeru and Gunung Agung, a legacy of east Javanese 
architecture. is indeed an attractive feature of the 
Bali Museum at Denpasar, a pleasing combination of 
religious and court architecture, 


Among the art treasures and antiquities of Bali 
Museum, the most interesting items are a set of clay 
votive stupas and tablets containing figures of 
Avalokitesvara, exact replicas of similar examples 
from Nalanda and Bodh Gaya and also of contem- 
porary date. A group of Buddhist bronzes, some gilt, 
representing standing Buddhas of the 9th-10th 
century, are akin to South Indian late Amaravati 
Buddhas. Figures of Kuvera, Tara. and Lokesvara, 


on the other hand, betray influence of Eastern India. 
Goa Gadjah or elephant cave near Bedulu, one of the 
archaeological centres in Bali was first discovered in 
1923. Only recently in 1954 a bathing place was 
excavated by the Archaeologica] Service in front of 
the cave and at a lower level. The cave itself consists 
of a T shaped excavation, with a Pisacha head in the 
exterior, embellished with mountainous scenery and 
Ganesa, Parvati and Sivlinga in the interior. This 
picturesque bathing place or Tirtha of early lith 
century A.D. is lined by graceful Vidyadharis holding 
pots out of which the sprine water emerge in a 
descending arc, based on east Javanese prototypes of 
Majapahit period, Rows of miniature stupas and 
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erect swords by the side of the cave above perhaps 
signify the integration of Saivism and Buddhism. 


SIVA-BUDDHA CULT 


The Siva-Buddha cult is one of the most intrigu- 
ing features of east Javanese and Balinese culture. 
*Ya Siva Ya Buddha"—Siva and Buddha are the 
same. Kretanagara, the conquering hero-of Java, was 
posthumously known as Siva-Buddha, and installed 
as such in the double storied Singasari temple in east 
Java. In modern Balinese theology, Buddha is 
invariably regarded as the younger brother of Siva. 
It was revealing for the Indonesians to learn from 
me that the cult of Siva-Buddha, which all scholars, 
Dutch and Indonesian, had so long believed to be 
purely autoethonous, had emanated from Tantric 
Bengal in the early mediaeval times, when Saivism 
and Buddhism evidently merged to form an eclectic 
cult. A unique bronze image of Siva-Buddha of the 
11th century A.D. from Barisal, now preserved in the 
Asutosh Museum offers a significant clue to the origin 
of this popular Indonesian cult. 


While in Bali, I was invited by the Raja of 
Karangasem to witness a Rashi Yagna or Rishi Yagna 
held after two hundred years. On the way to 
Karangasem about 70 miles by road from Denpasar, 
I stopped to look at the 18th century palace of the 
Raja of Klung Kung and its wooden pavilion painted 
beautifullp inside in glowing colours, with episodes 
from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. On 
reaching Karangasem I was surprised to see the 
Yagnabhumi with raised platform on which 150 Saivite 
and Buddhist priests were sitting together chanting 
ancient Sanskrit Mantras. It was also thrilling for 
me to gaze at the large stone chariot of Parthasara- 
this, carved at the instance of the pious venerable 
Raja in his water-palace more than three thousand 
miles away from India, on the fringe of the Pacific 
Ocean—a strange reminder of the survival of Hindu 
culture and civilization to this day in ‘Bali. Moreover 
in the procession which was formed leading to the 
Altar, up on the hillside, an exceptional honour was 
done to me. I was placed next to the Commander- 
in-Chief and before the Governor of Bali and other 
dignitaries. “A Guru from India has come” they 
exclaimed and saluted me. 


MANUFACTURERS 
BEOPAR SAHAYAK 


PRIVATE LTD. 
KANPUR * INDIA 
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‚ ап impressive signpost with a terse legend, one of the many erected in hazaribagh national park. 


GAME SANCTUARIES OF INDIA 


By B. SESHADRI 


HE task of wild life protection 
resolves itself into two main 
streams of action: first, restric- 
tion on shooting in conformity 
with game laws and prevention 
of poaching, and, second, the 
creation of sanctuaries where the 
animals can be ieft in peace and 
their habitat preserved from 
man’s encroachment. The losses due to inaction in 
this respect have been only too apparent over the 
last two dacades in all parts of the world. Wild 
animals have disappeared at a cate that is difficult 
to comprehend, and irreparable damage has been 
done to many species. 

In India, the problem of preservation received a 
fair share of attention before the last war. Many of 
the native princes were enthusiastic conservationists. 
This side of their activities is little known generally, 
while their exploits as big same hunters received 
much publicity. They contributed a great deal to 
wild life protection. But in the aftermath of the war, 
with the changed political scene and the clearing of 
land everywhere for irrigation, power and industrial 
projects, one historic forest tract after another 
ine Ppeored, taking with it its wonderful -nimal 

e. 

Nevertheless, here and there, the efforts of think- 
ing men and stout-hearted fighters for wild life con- 
servation bore some fruit, and forest areas were set 





apart for sole occupation by their original denizens. 
It is my experience that the interest in things wild 
can be created. Those who show an apparent lack of 
interest in them and seem to know nothing whatso- 
ever about them are quickly converted once they 
are guided into these natural parks. 


_I have spent many days and nights in these 
animal sanctuaries and reserves, and wili say here 
something about them and the wild life they support, 
in the hope of communicating to the reader some of 
= wonder and joy I have always felt during these 
imes. 


CORBETT PARK 


Quickly comes to mind the Corbett National 
Park in the north-western corner of Uttar Pradesh. 
It must surely rank as one of the loveliest tracts of 
hill, river and forest anywhere in the world. It was 
once extremely difficult of access, as whole stretches 
о? the grim Terai had first to be negotiated. Much 
of the Terai areas have now, alas, gone, The Terai 
was one of India’s most famous game regions and 
held in astonishing numbers wild unimals of every 
description, The Park was created more than twenty- 
five years ago to save the region from despoilAtion, 
but it was only some thrée years go that it was 
opened to visitors. Last year, however, came the 
tragic news that a new dam across the Ramganga 
river which forms the western boundary of the Park 
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would submerge its finest locations, particularly the 
valley of the river itself, which is of indescribable 
beauty at all times of the year. 

As one enters the Park for the first time in the 
awesome silence which is all-surrounding, the won- 
derland of trees, ferns and creepers sets him back in 
contemplation The jungle is so thick that animal life 
seems non-existent, except for the occasional mem- 
bers of the deer family who decide to cross the track 
in front of the advancing car or jeep. But even this 
is only an introduction to the beauty of the river 
stretches, the cascading streams, and the fascinating 
play of light in the ‘sal’ forests of its interior. 


The Park is famed for its magnificent tigers, 
which heve achieved immortality through the writ- 
ings of Jim Corbett. Place associations quadruple the 
interest, and a delicious thrill of fear of man-eating 
tigers is inescapable. Besides tigers, the Park holds 
elephants, leopards, black and sloth bears, wild dogs, 
sambars, chitals, barking deer, hog deer, langurs, 
rhesus monkeys, crocodiles, and a host of lesser 
creatures, : 


SEEING A TIGER 


By singular good fortune, I saw the result of an 
extremely interesting and novel experiment which 
the Park authorities were carrying out at the time. 
This was to see if a tiger could be conditioned to come 
and take a bait at a fixed place, so that visitors could 
have a better chance of seeing a tiger during a brief 
visit by sitting up on a conveniently placed machan 
overlooking this place, 1n the hope that a tiger would 
either come to kill or to feed off a kill. A tiger had 
taken one bait, and now a second was being offered. It 
was mid-day and the forest guards laughed at -the 
idea that any self-respecting tiger would show itself 
during the heat and glare of the day. As, however, 
they did not object to my sitting up, and as it was 
my last afternoon in the Park, I decided to take the 
chance. 


For the next three hours, my only reward was 
the occasional sight of a lively member of a distant 
troop of menkeys sporting on dizzy tree tops, and an 
odd bird which flew silently past my observation post. 
Then, without the least warning, the incredible hap- 
pened. A magnificent male tiger came down the path 
across the nullah on its far side, and, walking in a 
leisurely way up to the young buffalo, killed it, the 
sleeping victim never knowing a thing. Then began à 
tussle between the tiger and the rope which secured 
the now dead buffalo to the tree stump, and for many 
minutes it seemed as if the rope would hold out. I 
had not however, reckoned with the might of the 
slayer. The leg by which the buffalo was tied broke 
off, and the tiger picked up the prize in his mouth 
and crossed over to my side of the nullah. Something— 
perhaps it was my presence--disturbed him, and he 
quickly dropped the kill and disappeared into a knoll 
of waving tall grass behind my tree. Eventually, 
after much waiting, 1 had no choice hut to leave 
the tree and steal back to the waiting jeep, my heart 
in my mouth. 


EERIE KERALA 


Let us fly by the magic carpet to farther south 
for our next visit—to the Periyar Sanctuary in 
Kerala. This is an area of wild and eeric beauty The 
sanctuary is formed round an artificia] lake created 
by damming the river of the same name. The extra- 
ordinary thing about the lake, which eite puzzles the 
enlooker on his first visit, is the thousands of black- 
ened tree stumps which stick out of the water 
everywhere. So one’s first enquiry is about this strange 
sight. He'is told that after the iam was huilt and the 
lake started filling, no attempt was mad> to cut the 
trees in the valleys wita the result that as the trees 





rotted and died, their trunks remained in the water. 
It is a serious danger to navigation, but the boatmen 
of the forest department are completely uncencerned. 
The danger to others was eliminated: by а ban on al 
boats but the foresters' on the lake. Gh lode 
_ Just as Corbett Park is best known for its tigers, 
so is Periyar for its wild elephants, Besides elephants, 
it has also tigers, leopards, bisons,wild-pigs, sambars, 
mouse deer, Nilgiri langurs, lion-tailed macaques, and. 
many others.. But it is the elephant which is associa- 
ted with the Periyar Sanctuary. There is a reason. 
Elephants are notoriously fond of water. The 
Periyar lake is their playground. They come © down: 
from the surrounding hills singly, in pairs, and in 
herds at all hours of the day to drink, to play, and to 
bathe each other, Seldom does a visitor return... dis- 
appointed. Indeed, he sees numbers of them, during 
a single trip of two to three hours, and even + herds. 
if he makes the trip in the coolth of .he early morning 
or late evening. \ ) P 


ELEPHANT’S TRAGEDY 


I will relate, for the first time in full, a tragic 
elephant story. It is a story of much interest to the 
student of natural history, particularly of the ways 
oi elephant. I heard it from the planter friend who 
was my host. I have no reason to doubt its veracity. 
The incident took place in one of the outlaying 










plantations, some miles from the sanctuary. 

Plantation workers had been roused after mid- 
night by repeated trumpeting of elephants, which did 
not sound too far away. Distress was obvious in the 
trumpetings, so the men summoned up courage 
and decided to proceed in the direction of the noise. 
They advanced cautiously, and soon caught sight of a 
cow elephant wedged between two stout trees, -and 
it was obvious that she was unable to extricate her- 
self, A big bull was trying vigorously to pull her out. 
The bull resented anyone who tried to get too close, 
but otherwise made no attempt to chase them off. The 
plantation officers were fetched, but were unable to 
do anything. To those of them who knew elephants and 
their ways, it became clear after a little investigation 
that the cow had assumed her position between the 
trees preparatory to mating. After mating the unfor- 
tunate animal had got stuck between the trees and 
was unable to free herself. á 

The struggle continued for a full day. Eventually, 
the trumpetings ceased during the night that followed. 
Early next morning, the men found the cow dead. The 
bull had disappeared. Presumably the bull had made 
off after realising the hopelessness of the situation, 
and the cow had then just given up the fight, and as 
animals do sometimes, decided to die. It was an 
unusual story, and a very tragic conclusion to an epic 
of two gallant beasts. 


BISON'S HOME 


The Western Ghats are the bison's most specta- 
cular home in India, but this grand animal has dis- 
appeared from many of its former home ranges, 
poaching taking & heavy toll. In Periyar, small herds 
still exist, but poachers are active within the sanc- 
tuary itself. The animals are consequently very wary 
and cannot be easily approached—an unusual state 
of affairs in a sanctuary, since in an area where wild 
life is well and truly protected, the animals soon 
lose the fear of man, Landing on ‘ће shores of the 
lake is forbidden, but an ardent photographer of wild 
life soon finds a way. But my attempts to photograph 
the bison met with no success, and efforts with а 
foraging herd of elephants at close quarters were 
defeated by light conditions. 


THE INDIAN RHINO 


From the south of India, we travel now, once 
again by the magic. carpet, to the country's farthest 
eastern State. Assam. Within it is the last important 
stronghold— Kaziranga—of the world's second largest 
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close shot of an indian rhino in a game sanctuary — 
perhaps the closest shol so far by an ordinary camera, 
giving a straight front view of the fearsome beast. 


land animal after the elephant, the great Indian or 
one-horned rhinoceros. This poor mammal has been 
the victim of ceaseless persecution from poachers, 
who destroy it for its horn—and, to a lesser extent, 
other parts of its body,—believed in east Asian phar- 
maceutical trades to have magical and aphrodisiac 
properties. After the rhinos in Asia had been so thin- 
ned out that they became less easily accessible, the 
tragic hunt extended to Africa, where. the African 
rhinos were already being slaughtered in great num- 
bers for flesh by local tribes, and for both sports and 
land in which they lived for native resettlement by 
big game hunters. 

: The Kaziranga Sanctuary is one vast expanse of 
high and coarse grass interspersed vith swamps, and 
while it does not have the majestic scenic beauty of 
Corbett Park, parts of its interior ^re profoundly 
attractive in a different way. The memory of the 
unspoilt wildness of one particular spot near its south- 
eastern side, near where I entered it during one 
sortie, will always remain with me. 


The great one-horned rhino lives only in a few 
other smaller sanctuaries in Assam and West Bengal, 
and. the Nepal, besides Kaziranga. =No more than 
about 700 animals are left in all these places toge- 
ther, out of which some 250 are in Kaziranga. Many 
years ago, the smaller one-horned rhino too lived 





with its big cousin, but it has been terminated 
by poachers, е 

One may be reasonably sure of seeing a 
few rhinos in Kaziranga, as the animals can 
be approached fairly close on elephant-back 
—which is the only transport having access to 
the tremendously thick growth of the tall ikra 
grass with its razor-sharp edges, and to the 
teacherous swamps ruling out any other form 
of transport or foot-slogging. I saw many, 
many rhinos, and indeed was able to photo- 
graph them at close range. On one occasion, 
I accompanied some visitors from abroad 
anxious to film a rhino charge. They urged 
the mahout to take the riding elephant very 
close, many times, to an enormous rhino graz- 
ing in an overgrown field. The rhino refused 
to be provoked, and trotted off as soon as he 
thought that the elephant was too near. We 
had thus driven him to the edge of the field, 
where it seemed he would at last resent this 
familiarity. He pawed the ground and threw 
up his head, but, finally, he slunk off into the 
jungle of tall grasses, 


HAZARIBAGH PARK 


The Hazaribagh National Park in Bihar 
was established not a minute toc soon in a 
territory which was being denuded of its once 
splendid and abundant wild life at lightning 
speed. The Bihar forests, famous for their 
tigers and herds of deer, were being rapidly 
cleared in the unplanned scramble for land for 
every purpose which started soon after the last 
war, and poachers too operated with perhaps 
greater freedom and immunity than anywhere 
else in the country. They were gentlemen 
poachers who knew little and cared less about 
wild life and who made quick joy-killing rides 
from Calcutta, and professional poachers who 
killed for meat, hide and horm, and in whose 
ease too, the proximity of the great city assured 
an insatiable market. 


The Park is of breath-taking beauty, with 
hills covered by ‘sal’ forests, wooded ravines, 
and a profusion of crystal streams. Additional attrac- 
tions are the fine watch towers scattered over the 
Park, where the nature-lover can sit for as long as 
he likes and watch undisturbed day and night life in 
the jungle. A novel innovation is the number of start- 
ling signposts all along the motor road leading to the 
Park gates and to the rest-houses inside, which 


forcefully impress on every visitor the need for 
conservation of nature. 

The Park is believed to have a few specimens of 
white tiger, but I have not yet seen one—at least not 
a, true. albino. 


There are other sanctuaries in India each of 
which is important in its own way. Foremost among 
these are the Kanha Sanctuary in Madhya Pradesh, 
famous for its swamp-deer, and the Gir Forest in 
Gujarat, which is the last refuge of the Indian— 
indeed the Asiatic—lion. 

The whole problem of wild life conservation 
needs to be approached at a national level. The 
wild animals are on their way out, and the meagre 
protection afforded to them at present can, at best, 
delay their extinction by a few years. The” loss of 
wild life, if it finally occurs, will be a loss of heritage. 
We have no right to deny the generations to come 
a wealth which it is not possible to assess in material 
terms. : 
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a panoramic view of hazaribagh national park with the rest-house overlooking the lake at the centre. 


HAZARIBAGH NATIONAL PARK 


By RAJENDRA PRASAD SINHA 


HE Hazaribagh National Park 
appears to have been designed by 
‘Nature as a delectable lake in the 
privacy of her densest growths 
for the benefit of wild animals. In 
reality, however, it is a fashionable 
picnic site, where parties of holi- 
day-makers rush in season and 
out of season. It was so wheh I 
went there last Christmas. 


On the left: bank of the lake stands a Rest House, 
a fine modern, structure, built by the Forest Depart- 
ment, for the holiday-makers, one of its rooms being 
available for accommodation on rent. The Tourists’ 
Lodge is situated a yard towards north facing the lake 
in the south.,Almost a dozen cars lay parked in front 
of the lodge facing the island canteen. Composite 
groups roamed about from glade to glade or sat chat- 
ting in groves: The air was saturated with the. aroma 
of fried potato; chips and tunes emanating from port- 
able radio sets. Some rowed for joy in little jollyboats 
across the azure-blue limped water of the crescent- 
shaped lake encircled by high banks. A couple of snow- 
white storks stood at the water’s edge. 


Close to'the Tourist’s Lodge, towards the west, 
stands the Forest Rest House on an elevation com- 
manding a sweeping view of the jungle іп the fore- 
ground. Here we had our afternoon tea in course of 
which one ofthe company, a forest officer, told а 
story which made every one of us sit up. Only a 
couple of days ago, пе said, when He was. having his 





tea at the same spot he heard all on a:sudden:a loud: 


splash in the water below. Immediately he focussed & 
spot-light on. the surface of the water.and found two 
young fawns swimming fast for life. On a closer 
search the light revealed a pair of blazing eyes of a 
tiger on the bank. 


ZOO IN REVERSE 


From Hazaribagh town, the Nationa] Park їз 10 
miles towards north along Patna-Ranchi. Road. Be- 
yond Burhee, a prominently displayed. board bears 
the following: words: — 

Р “You Are In A Nationa] Park 
A Zoo In Reverse." 

This is the eastern fringe of the’ Hazaribagh 
National Park. Throughout the 80-mile -sanctuary 
shooting is prohibited. It enables wild animals to roam 
without fear, so that while one gazes down from the 
watch towers or moves about in cars, peacocks, sam- 


bhars, chittals, boars, bears, leopards, hyenas and 


tigers-dance, frisk, frolic, gambol, or just lie lan- 
gorously, -all unconcerned of the prying eyes around. 
There are ten watch-towers provided in the park; 
some of them are look-out towers from where a pano- 
ramic view of the endless expanse of the forest can 
be obtained: the rest are game-towers raised at 
strategic points created to lure wild animals to the 
open. 
TIGER- TRAP > 
In. this forest, streams generally dry up in summer 
or even long before the advent of summer, and wild 
animals suffer for want of water, For their’ benefit, 
therefore, а, number of., artificial water-holes have 
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ihe canteen which caters for visitors to hazaribagh national park has a remarkable view. 


been created. The game-view towers have been built 
close to these water-holes so that one may watch the 
animals coming to drink water. Deer and sambar like 
occasionally to lick salty earth, Therefore, artificial 
salt-licks have been created for them. A quantity of 
salt is periodically mixed with the earth, and deer 
and shambar love to frequent these spots. The game- 
view towers near the salt-licks facilitate a good view 
of these animals at their ease. 


As one enters this forest, one’s attention is drawn 
to a sign-post with the legend: “Tiger-Trap”. The 
trap is an old piece of stratagem no more in use, but 
nonetheless very interesting. The trap consists of a 
large dry well and a big iron cage, with a tunnel 
sloping from the bottom of the well to the mouth of 
the cage. The mouth of the well used to be carefully 
camouflaged and a bait placed at а strategic point. 
As the tiger pounced upon the bait, the camouflage 


lurched in the well along with the beast who tried to 
escape through the tunnel and thus lodged himself 
inside the cage which was provided with a heavy 
automatic shutter. 


CANARY HILL 


The Canary Hill is the beauty spot of Hazaribagh. 
Recently, a Deer Park and a forest nursery have been 
laid there. The afforestation experiment being con- 
ducted in the nursery with ornamental and teak 
plants appeared particularly impressive. I purchased 
à couple of bougainvillaea creepers from the nursery 
for my own flower garden. Viewed from the road side, 
ihe Canary Hill represents a perfect cone surmounted 
by a Rest House and a watch-tower from where one 
can obtain an uninterrupted view of the vast canvas 
of woods and wood-lands all around, A motorable 


road links the base with the Rest House at the top. 
The Deer Park is also electrically equipped for light- 
ine. We found a couple of sambars browsing in the 
park, while a teenaged picnicker tried to catch the 
animals through the eye of her camera, 


"TREES ARE BETTER" 


On my journey back from Hazaribagh, I felt how 
morally elevating, mentally refreshing and physically 
invigorating a visit to a jungle is. Not only does it 
stimulate the reminiscences of the saints and seers, 
the savants and the sages, who, under its bounteous 
shades and in its immeasurable serenity, have sought 
communion with the Creator and composed and reci- 
ted eternal songs, but it also re-enkindles in our mind 
the awareness of our kinship with the animal world. 
In the words of Gautama Buddha: “The forest 15 
a peculiar organism of unlimited kindness and bene- 


volence that makes no demands for its sustenance 
and extends generously the products of its life’s acti- 
vity; affords protection to all being, offering shade 
even to the wood-cutter who destroys it.” 


By providing continuous employment, harbouring 
wild life, affording relaxation and offering extensive 
scope for trade and commerce, study, investigation 
and research, protecting the soil and water and 
ameliorating the climate, the forest proves to be a 
source of multiple benefit to mankind, In a world of 
increasing nervous strain and stress, the advantages 
of a supreme soothing agency that the forest is can- 
not be exaggerated. 


“Wood is good but trees are better", says one of 
the sign-post legends in the Hazaribagh National 
Park. , 
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MUSIC & INTERNATIONALISM 


By DR. BANI CHATTERJI 


D.Mus., Sangeeta-Bharati, Professor of Western Music, Bengal Music College, Calcutta $- 


USIC, though now a very compli- 
cated and technically difficult 
art, is in truth a gift of God to 


by Him with a genial, affable and 





| been universal popular among 
mankind from time: immemorial. 
T Its existence and influence can be 
traced in the records of every people from the earliest 


ages, It.is perceptible, at the present time, in every. 


quarter of the globe. Indeed, all the world over, one 


Short strain of musie or one little song, is more ex- 


citing and telling than all the: philosophic and. pedan- . 


tic discourses of. learning, 


.Admittedly, to fully, appreciate it,-an art -such р 
as music demands the knowledge. of technique with 


Which it has been enriched, - Notwithstanding, it: is 
full of simplicity, and readily touches the hearts of 
men, friend and foe, compatriots and aliens alike, and 
forthwith develops among them a bond of common 
human feeling that spontaneously unites them all in 
potential friendship. Under one such Spell of music, 
& jailor in charge of a prisoners-of-war camp, actual- 

.ly let go his prisoner and helped him escape. Verily, 
music has ever made friends of strangers, whether 
as an art or as an enjoyment, 


This passing breath of air, which is so com- 
plex and rich in meaning, and which we know as 
music, has deep-seated connexions with humanity 
itself, of all ages and of all latitudes, and from one 
end of its history to the other, music has an evolu- 
tion parallel to that of society, by reflecting the 
changes of life, individua] and social, national and 
international, the progress of the mind, cultural and 
religious, and of labour, industrial or otherwise. The 
degree of its refinement is in proportion to the civi- 
lization of its professors, and musie, in the wake of 
advancing civilization and culture that has radiated 
from many lands since the days of antiquity and 
subsequent to it, has increasingly grown from 
Strength to strength, attaining a correspondingly 
high standard of excellence and perfection. 


PRE-HISTORIC ORIGIN 


The history of musie and the long story of its 
development to its present State, in close associa- 
tion with that of mankind and civilization, stretches 
far beyond our sight into the pre-historic times or 
even earlier. The most ancient document we possess 
is a Chaldean bas-relief representing a harpist, dis- 
covered by M. de Sarzec at the palace of Telloh, on 
the left bank of the canal which connects t.e Tigris 
and the Euphrates. Good judges, like M. Pottier, 
attribute it to the thirtieth century before the Chris- 
tian era. The field of musical history, it would thus 
appear, considerably recedes to far remote ages 
unknown to man when the harp was first attempted, 
and the successive periods over which it was deve- 
loped, Apparently, a musical instrument is the work 
of centuries of industry and laborious experimenta- 
tions, and rests for its maturity on international 
relations. 

In the course of its long and chequered career. 


the whole human race. Endowed 


Sociable nature, music has ever: 


music has fostered among the nations of the- world 
Social and intellectual relations, which it would 


` appear, are, at-times,.of especial. historical impor- 


tance, Among: the‘antients, the Egyptians: with a 
background ‘of a civilization, several thousand years 
old,‘ had musie which judging by the representations 
left of their musica] performances and musical ins- 
truments, had considerable extent and-variety. If we 
now compare their ‘musie with the music of their 
Sister-states, the Chaldeans, Babylonians, Assyrians 
and. Phoenicians, we-.may ‘state оп documentary 
evidence that remarkable’ musical affinities existed 
among ‘them ‘all... Obviously, despite’ their differences 
in cultural attainments, common ideas and thoughts 
prevailed ini these’ nations, ~possibly’ due to inter- 


. national.‘intercourse,. :: · 


:-: Coming: to.a ‘later .date, we find the ‘Greeks, the 
founders of. Western.culture and ‘civilization, having 
direct relations with these parts of the East. The 
notable improvement in Greek music is connected with 
the most important of all dates in Grecian history 
when Egypt was thrown open to the Greeks by 
Psammétichus I, King of Egypt. From that event 
sprang the rapid advances of the Greeks in 
Science, in art, and in literature, Philosophers, law- 
givers, historians, astronomers, mathematicians, 
musicians, architects, physicians and alchemists— 
indeed all who were intent upon the acquisition of 
learning—sought it in that world of ancient civiliza- 
tion. It was there that Thales learnt to measure the 
height of a temple or of a pyramid by the length of 
its shadow—to divide the year into 365 days. It was 
there that one of the philosophical re-discoveries of 
the last and the preceding century, viz., that sounds 
may be both too high and too low to reach the 
human ear, was known thousands of years ago, 


THE ORPHEAN LYRE 


Until the reign of Psammetichus I which began 
in 664 B.C., the Greeks had been on a wrong road to 
music. The seven strings could produce nothing 
worthy of the name of tune with such a scale as 
they had; at least so long as the middle string 
remained the key note of that scale. All the ancient 
fables of Orpheus and Amphion must rest upon their 
skill in poetical recitation, which was one branch of 
music in the Greek sense. As to Amphion, he, no 
doubt, sang in such lively rhythm as to expedite the 
builders in order to keep time to it, and hence the 
finie of his having raised the walls of Thebes by his 
yre. 


Psammetichus I was the first of the Pharaohs 
who cultivated the friendship of the Greeks; he invit- 
ed them as settlers and engaged Carian and Greek 
mercenaries in his army. It was the change in Egyp- 
tian policy that enabled Pythagoras, who is consider- 
ed by the Western tradition as the Father of 
Musical Science, to go from Greece to Egypt, where 
he is said to have lived 22 years, and it is probable 
that he obtained there information which? consider- 
ably enlarged his views on music. He is the reputed 
disgoverer of the octave system of music, which was 
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certainly known in Egypt at least a thousand years 
before his visit. 


Musie has forged links in the chain of interna- 
tional relationship between Greece and other parts 
of the East, such as Asia, including India, too. The 
Greek historian Strabo says, the Greeks considered 
music as originating from Thrace and Asia, of which 
countries were Orpheus, Musaeus, etc. and that 
others who regard all Asia, as far as India, as a 
country sacred to Dionysius, attribute to that coun- 
try the invention of nearly all the science of music. 
The Persian connexion with Greece and Western 
musie since 2,000 B.C., is genealogically established, 
with implications of the East-West relations behind 
it; 


NARADA AND MERCURY 


The musical instruments are a Standing testi- 
mony to the international workings and the collec- 
tive labour of mankind in bygone ages, all which 
transpire from the majority of them. Sir William 
Jones aptly draws attention to the very remarkable 
fact of the resemblance between the Indian Vina, 
called Cach’hapi, meaning Tortoise ( or Testudo?) of 
Narada, and the lyre or Testudo, also meaning Tor- 
toise, of the Mercury of the Latians. It is rather 
interesting that both bear the same name, and are 
made of the same material—the tortoise shell.. 


We would, however, connect these even farther 
with the Egyptian lyre, which too is made of the 
tortoise shell and is of the guitar tribe. The popular 
myth of the Egyptian Hermes and the lyre is that 
when walking by the banks of the Nile, he accident- 
ally kicked the shell of a dried tortoise, in, which 
there was nothing remaining but dried sinews, and 
that it emitted musical sounds, and thus suggested 
to him the idea of forming it into a musical instru- 
ment. 


The Egyptian name of the God was Thoth, and 
the Egyptian name of the instrument was nefer. 
This musical instrument is found in hieroglyphics 
contemporary to the second pyramid. The meaning 
expressed by the hieroglyphies is “good”. Here again 
the ancient Egyptians come  nearer to the Indians 
and their Upanishadic philosophy, which teaches the 
worship of “the True, Good and Beautitul"—Satyam, 
Shivam, Soondaram. This and other proofs added to 
Sir William Jones's pointed references to the Indian 
musical system of Iswara, which according to him 
may have had some affinity with the old Egyptian 
music invented or improved by Osiris, it would appear, 
lent support to the reasonable contention of Dr. Carey 
that the Egyptians were migrants from India. Many 
others, however, there are who suppose that either 
the inhabitants of India belonged to a colony from 
Egypt or vice-versa. In either case, music too brings 
to light the ancient ties that once bound India and 
Egypt, and should well help resuscitate this part of 
ancient history from oblivion. 


HADRIAN, THE AFRICAN 


Africa's musical contributions on the interna- 
tional plane are apparent from. the, study of the 
world’s history on the ^volution. o ‘musical instru- 

: ments. The following perhaps, would b of added 
interest in this respect, To England ‘came, about 
seventy years after the conversion of its: southern 
part by Saint Augustine, a véry learned Greek, 
Theodore by name, as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
accompanied by an almost equally learned African 
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named Hadrian, who became Abbot of Saint Peter's 
afterwards called Saint Augustine's, at Canterbury. 


Pope Vitalian had offered the Archbishopric to 
Hadrian, but Hadrian pleaded his youth and un- 
worthiness, and recommended Theodore in his place. 
Theodore remained in England till his death, viz., 
from 669-690, and Hadrian survived him till 709. 
These two taught the arts and sciences as well as the 
languages of Greece and Rome. Aldhelm, who was 
one of Hadrian's. pupils, was also one of the first 
Englishmen who became celebrated for his skill in 
music, in poetry, and in other liberal arts. At this 
time many very acute philosophers, for the study of 
this art of music, not only sought Italian, French 
and German masters, but even the very Greeks them- 
selves, and in this context further enlightenment, 
perhaps, is possible in regard to Hadrian's musical 
contributions to England of the period, and the new 
avenues of Anglo-African approach to musie that may 
have been opened at his initiative for the people of 
England, and on the English soil. 


The noblest and sublimest flowers of musical 
culture, however, have expanded in the region of 
sacred music, irrespective of East or West. Nada- 
Brahma, or “the word was with the Lord,” are both 
practically identical in their expression of the basic. 
and the highest truth in music, that "music is of the 
Eternal and Co-eternal with Him". In this state of 
sacred Art too, is maintained that time-honoured 
tradition of music’s international spirit and relations, 
which is equally clear in what is known as the “Plain 
Song” of the West, the music that is used from time 
immemorial in the worship of the ancient Jewish or 
Israelitish Church, as well as among all the Church- 
es of Christendom throughout the world, The written 
records of Plain Song that are extant, date from the 
eighth century; and these are themselves records of 
Christian Plain Song of still earlier times, of which 
some, it is not unreasonable to believe, are the very 
melodies sung by Jesus Christ and His Apostles. 


Plain Song, it may be stated, is a definite, well 
known system of Church Song, trom which all the 
great composers of international fame, down to our 


own times, have more or less tinctured their highest 
and best compositions. The study of Plain Song as it 


has come down to us, with all the hallowed associa- 
tions of a definite history of twelve centuries and 
with an indefinite period of great extent before them, 
together constituting a sequence of near upon three 
thousand years' use in the highest acts of human 
concern cannot be neglected in the study and research 
of the international history of music. 


CHURCH MODES AND RAGAS 


This Plain Song, or Gregorian Music, as it is also 
called, is based on what are known as the Church 
Modes, which are evolved from the. Greek Diatonic 
Genus, which, again, is identical with the ancient 
Hebrew music. The Church Modes are of two types,— 
Authentic and Plagal. The Church melodies were bas- 
ed on these two types, and the sounds of which these 
two sorts of melodies consisted being set down in or- 
derly succession from the lowest to the highest, natu- 
rally arranged themselves. into two corresponding 
classes; and the ecclesiastical modes are therefore 
matched, or as mediaeval writers have termed it, 
wedded to one another in pairs, authentic and plagal, 
in which male and female characteristics are respec- 

(Continued on Page 258) 
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THE CHILD AND THE CINEMA 


By SHYAMALI 






Kc SAW the first silent movies as a 
child below teens at a "theatre" in 
= Calcutta. 
Though the picture had then stun- 
ned me, with a matured brain — 
rather a discerning habit — I can 
now count the incongruities projec- 
ted on the screen as parts of its 
А story. To mention but one of these 
was that the hero had killed a dreadful saw-teethed 
aligator single-handed and merely with a knife in 
his right hand, but his left elbow did not even bleed 
though the marine monster, which like any other 
creature of its species had no match in causing dep- 
redations while at water, had caught the man by 
that limb. There were mainly other “heroic” — or 
fantastic — incidents screened like the hero entering 
through its window the compartment of a train 
running apparently at full speed from his “flying” 
motor bike, though all these were “tricks of the 
camera”, conjoined with directorial settings. 

A man who had seen the picture sitting by me 
—I was with my maternal uncle — had remarked 
after the show was over, “The movies are a child's 
entertainment.” 


However, the childish entertainment could not 
madden either the child or the aged of those days. 
“Houses” then went scarcely full. And so, like ciga- 
rettes and hot and cold drinks which were then 
distributed free at times here and there in accom- 
paniment of lectures framed in a language which 
praised the pleasure of smoking and narrated the 
efficacy of drinking, movies were screened free at 
selected places to make the people cinema-minded. I 
had seen in my adolescence a number of such free 
shows, not arranged by schools or any other educa- 
tional institution bu shown by producers to create 
a market for their products. Such products, as I had 
еуел then understood them, were not definitely 


exclusively for juvenile entertainment. I still dis-: 


tinctly remember having seen one Such picture in 
the open behind a mofussil railway station. This 
had a social theme revolving round a love affair 
between a young man and a young woman. Need- 
less to say our elders had then marked the original 
boo’: as “unreadable” by boys and girls even after 
crossing the barrier of teens. But none had then, it 
appeared, branded the picture as unsuitable for 
"universal" exhibition. 


CHILDHOOD OF LITERATURE 


In the childhood of literature, men of letters had 
the idea that an edifice of words must be built on 
the anguish of human hearts which invariably des- 
cribed scenes that were unintelligible to the child 
but sometimes harmful to the adolescents. In course 
of time, man’s matured brain “discovered” this 
drawback in literatur: and thus a distinct branch 
emerged that was understandable and harmless to 
the chilc Thus we got the children's literature. 

In the infancy of the cinema too, none had 
imagined that any picture could be harmful to the 
child. But when the picture “started to talk" and 
actions in it synchronized with the characters talk- 
ing, the “elders” pointed out, on studying the child's 


А. 


reaction after he had attended the show, that some 
of the scenes in the picture projected were objection- 
able and so unsuitable for showing to the child es- 
pecially when he was in his formative age. 


Thus censors did not only “scissor” feet of films 
but also labelled certain pictures as permissible “for 
adults only" and passed others for "universal" re- 
lease. And side by side, children's cinema  cropped 
up. There are at present, the “puritans” say, very 
few talkies for the child in India, because the produ- 
cer pleads, it is alleged, that filming cf juvenile 
literature is not attractively profitable, firstly 
because pictures mainly educative, as the child's 
cinema should be according to the “elders’ com- 
mandment", do not elicit the required amount of 
enthusiasm from the child and secondly because the 
aged, who should escort the child to the show for 
sake of safety and other considerations, brand the 
chil?'s cinema as “cock and bull stories". 


“COCK AND BULL" STORIES 


But as “cock and bull" stories have undeniably 
a recreative value, producers have for sometime 
been introducing “cock and bull” scenes more 
cleverly in a class of pictures, but many such pic- 
tures are labelled by the censors as suitable “for 
adults only" because in the estimate of the “judges 
of human reaction" they include “horror scenes". I 
had seen such a film only the other day. This screen- 
ed a “cock and bull" story in which a pre-historic 
monster had come out of the earth breaking open a 
rock, and then followed devastation of parts of 
cities. The picture was branded as too horrible to be 
shown to the child though he should have relished 
it most. Furthermore, was there sense in banning its 
exhibition to the child when its trailer incorporating 
the “most dreadful рагі” of the picture was shown 
to one and all in previous shows as a part of 
advertisement ? 


When such advertisements are obviously per- 
missible, a member of the Board of Film Censors 
said in Delhi on the 7th of August, 1961, at the 
inauguratior of the 1961-62 student counselling 
programme, organized by the Association for Moral 
and Social Hygiene, that films for “adults only" 
yore — to prevent children from receiving 
“shocks”! 


Needless to say that the “cock and bull" story 
did not run long in the city though it was a success 
technically because, while the matured did not like 
it much, the child was debarred from seeing it. I 
had heard many parents criticize the censors for 
the over-zealous ban. 


Should.we reer our child shock-free? Should we 
prevent the child from reading folk tales and 
jungle stories which are replete with horrors ima- 
gined to have been ‘perpetrated by demons, giants 
and beasts? Should we not make the child exces- 
sively tender-hearted by hiding from him such books 
and films; especially in the "Space Age"? . i 

The cinemià is said to be the third, biggest in- 
dustry in India and is definitely the most paying 
advertiser. “How can it run and progress if it does 
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not care for returns ?", is the plea both of the 
producer and the actor. 

It is the experience of the producer, one may 
say, that films showing scenes of vulgarity «et him 
higher returns and that, being asked by the produ- 
сег, some film directors invariably thrust even 


reluctantly vulgarity in almost all their pictures- 


however high their central ideal may be. However, 
whi’: preferring to produce “vulgarities” the pro- 
ducer, I believe, does not forget that normally he 
too has children and that they too see the cinema. 


The question is raised which of the films should 

2 child safely see if purely educative and innocent 

pictures are not extensively produced because they 

- fetch lesser returns ? i 


Taking it for granted that the child does not 
see che pictures which are marked “for adults only", 
: he sees either the "universals" or those ` which are 
specially produced for him. But as “specially ‘for 
the child" films are few, the financiers being averse 
i to their production for the sake of economy, he 
mostly sees the “universals”, "But how many of 
: the ‘universals’ are innocent?" asks the so-called 
puritan. - i 

EDUCATIVE FILMS 


It is suggested in some quarters, therefore, that 
_ educational institutions should have their own pro- 
_jectors to show their students films which are simply 
.innocent and purely educative and . documentaries 
sponsored by th? Government so that the child -need 
not depend on the adult to accompany him to a 
cinema show outside: they say that in that case the 
child need not even see pictures outside. What an 
absurd expectation! 


‘ It should not be forgotten in this context that 
children, who do not attend any school, number 
much more than those who do. Will they be: benefited 
if schools and colleges show their students the 
“chosen” pictures? And these are the children who; 
like their elders, mostly crowd halls where the 
alleged vulgarity is screened, 


Also what should not be lost sight of is that, 
especially in the cities, the cinema is the main, and 
во tue most frequented entertainment, for the com- 
mon mau because, even though the ticket with taxes 
now costs much more than it did in the writer’s 
childhood, it is still within the reach of the largest 
number of city-dwellers, The other entertainments 
do not onl» cost more, they are infrequent and their 
venues are far between. | ong distances from homes 
prevent the tired toilers from easily and frequently 
reaching such venues. But even the lowest of the 
toilers require recreative entertainment to boost up 
their capacity to contribute their mite to the in- 
cr:2se of the national wealth, 


Consequently, the parents normally frequent the 
cinema houses and also take ‘heir children there at 
the minimum cost. If the child sees "specialised" 
films in his senool should he be left at home when 
bis parents go to a "universal" show? If he is, he 
will feel aloof from his parents and this will tell 
on his mind. Furthermore, the "prohibited fruit" 
being more alluring, the child may slip to the public 
cinema with friends of his age, and even alone, to 
See what his parents have seen or see leaving him 
at home. "ı fect, many school-going children today 
even flee from the school and crowd the cinema 
house in the mid-day, overcrowding in the class- 
room as ar effect of production of mass literates at 
the minimum cost contributing to the teacher's 
inattention to the pupils' playing truant. And they 
pay for the shows either by ste»!ing money from 
their parents’ pockets or saving tiffin-money re- 
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maining hungry to the detriment of their health. 
Some even get more drastic to collect the money. 

It is obvious, therefore, that screening of 
“documentaries and educatives” will not squarely 
solve the problem that the cinema has created on 
the upbridging of the child today and so the intelli- 
gentsia rightly recommend that, along with the 
venture of projecting “documentaries апа educa- 
tives" in schools and colleges, pictures shown in 
public theatres should always be decent. Consequ- 
ently the Censor has started a “jehad” against what 
it calls “obscenity” in the film, And people, promi- 
nent in the public eye, praise the board in its 
attempt to “uproot a bane from the life of the 
nation”, though such "scissoring" sometimes leaves 
the picture a conglomeration of detached incidents. 


BHAVE’S WARNING 


Acharya Vinoba Bhave, an extensively publiciz- 
ed man of our time, who, it seems, has taken up 
the vow of reclaiming the nation, has already warn- 
ed the film industry against producing what he calls 
indecent pictures and said that if the film produ- 
cers continue to be guided solely by the profit 
motive and do not care for the public good it would 
be regarded as dangerous to allow the industry to 
remain in the private sector. I doubt if the film 1n- 
dusuy will ignore the threat, 

However, even if the fikm industry lends a deat 
ear to Vinobaji, the cinema should not be taken 
over by the Government. Government producing 
films wil mean curbing natural growth of an art 
— cinema is an art. Can we imagine Government 
directive on writing of literature? Should littera- 
‘teurs produce only what the ruling party, whichever 
it may be from time to time, wishes to be read by 
the people as a programme of indoctrinization ? 

Yet, as producers of art the film industry has 
primarily a responsibility in moulding the nation in 
a better way especially when cinema influences 
‘human mind so easily. Art is really successful when 
it creates an appreciative audience and not when it 
deteriorates to meet.the whims of the man and the 
woman for whom it caters, Vulgarity has no place 
in art and if the cinema has to justify its survival 
as an art, it should screen decency. For reason al- 
ready explained at length, the cinema will not for- 
feit its popularity even if it ceases to be "vulgar". 
` No change can come about overnight. The film 
industry too will take time to change its alleged 
motive — from “solely profit-making’ to nation- 
building. Meanwhile, parents should see only such 
pictures which they can also allow their child to 
see without hesitation, and in their company. Their 
boycotting the "vulgar" will also. hasten rationa- 
lization of tue film industry. 

But there are parents who are over-zealous to 
teach their child ethics. I cite an instanceof how 
embarrassing it had been to a mother, who had 
hastened to a cinema-show with her son without 
trying to know more of the picture only because-she 
was too eager to educate him on obedience to 
parents. 


Savitri’s son had then yet to read “Саѕаріапса”. 

Over twenty years ago, in her school text book, 
Savitri had read Casabianea, whose story, she had 
rightly thought, should, for centuries, be handed 
over from parents to children as an example of a 
child’s obedience to hig parents. 

On reading — rather misreading — a cinema 
advertisement, Savitri had one evening taken her 
son to see “Casabianca” as a first concrete step to 
teach him to be obedient to her, for examples, the 
wi о say, are educatively more valuable than pre- 
cepts. 

Y On way to ihe cinema hall, Savitri narrated to 
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suchitra sen lights up the screen with her feminine charm and 
dramatic maturity in two new films, ‘saptapadi’ & ‘bipasha’. 


To Our Film Makers 


(By N. K. G) 


EVER before in the forty years of 
its history did the Bengali film 
reach a stage which May be called 
critical, There have been occa- 
sions of temporary slump followed 
by a sudden and sometimes sur- 
prising boom. This is a peculiarity 
which perhaps only the Bengali 
film industry can claim as_ its 
characteristic........ slump and boom alternating and 
not always according to the known trends of econo- 
mics. But the present time is fraught with grave 
consequences, far worse than previous crises because 
of several factors. I shall try to analyse the causes of 
this grave crisis as I understand them. 





I should begin with the heavy disproportion bet- 
ween the average cost of a picture and its maximum 
earning. A truly big hit is capable of earning not 
more than five lakhs of rupees in a year, which gene- 
rally constitutes its span of life. But the making 
takes the producer through expenditure never below 
four lakhs and that is so when the cast includes some 


of the biggest stars of the day. And it may be easily 
presumed that it is not within the range of common 


ability to go into such a huge expenditure. There are 
several examples of the actual income from such a 
film falling much below the expected total earning 
with a big loss as a consequence. So the production 
of a picture comprising the topmost stars of the day 
becomes a lucrative proposition in not more than 50% 
cases, provided the producer can spend a fortune in 
its making. There may be less costly pictures with a 
sprinkling of a few popular artistes, which have the 
potentiality of earning a good many lakhs. Films 
like “Sesh Paryanta" and “Maya Mriga’ may be 
cited as typical examples. There is yet another class 
which, devoid of stars, prove instantaneously popular 
and sell steadily, bringing its producer a sizeable 
profit and, what is of greater value—prestige as a 
producer. A classic instance is “Pather Panchali.” 
Unfortunately, not many films of this category have 
been produced in recent times. Emulators of Satyajit 
Roy’s triumphant picture have been many but few 
have clicked at the box-office, although not all have 
turned out poor efforts. This last mentioned group 


has only talent for capital, so to say. It is not to the 
discredit of our movie-makers that creative talents 
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are not met by the dozen. Creative talents, after all, 
are few and far between. 


The crux of the present prob!em is that Bengal} 
films must cut down cost Of production for their sur- 
vival in the context of an uncertainty about return 
of investment. The paramount need for rationalisa- 
tion (іп an economie sense) of picture-making is 
being stressed by al] thinkers on the subject but 
nothing practical has yet emerged from the official 
and unofficial discussions on the subject. As.I see it, 
nothing can ever be done if the producers do not 
learn how to do it in an effective manner. The house- 
holder ought to know how to economise his expenses 
without impairing the essentia] needs of the family. 
Perhaps some people will like to question the pro- 
prlety of my analogy. But I would still insist on its 
propriety being recognized and a little commonsense 
analysis wil explain the basic similarity. 


SEEING EYES 
There is, and would be hesitancy to do.away with 


big stars for one's production for reasons which are. 


too obvious to mention. A few who have been 
accustomed to making pictures almost exclusively 
with the biggest stars may feel like orphans in a 
storm or like a one-legged man without his crutches. 
To do away with the bie star requires. a good deal of 
capacity to spot and train up new talents. Artistes like 


Sharmila Tagore, her sister Tinku, Soumitra Chatter-- 


jee, Aparna Dasgupta, Chandana апа Karuna Baner- 
jee must have been moving about before everybody's 
gaze but it required the seeing eyes of a Satyajit 
Ray to pick them and plant them in proper places on 
celluloid. My idea is that directors should do some 
‘scouting’ to find new talents which by all reckoning 
are available with some serious attempt. Long have 
we allowed ourselves to be nurtured on the safe 
adage of “take a big star and be saved.” The crisis 
that has set in is a grim challenge to directors who 
hope to survive fierce competition and box-office 
catastrophe. There is no alternative. 


PLANNED APPROACH 


That is what must be first provided for—rational 
approach and not drab continuation of a suicidal 
journey. There are other points of security which the 
Bengali film must achieve after manufacture has 
been easier and cheaper. People should come in with 
sufficient funds and not ruin their pictures and 
themselves by borrowing right and left. A planned 


approach is never in more urgent need in any other ` 


business. These pre-planned arrangements pre- 
suppose a good story. If it is by a new writer, the 
story should be approved by those who deal with 
stories. The scenario must also be prepared by а 


scenarist who knows. the art-science process of mak- 
ing a film. Mere penmanship is not good enough for 
the purpose. The selection of the director, the other 
teehnieal staff and the artistes is also a job of tre- 
mendou: responsibility. This should also be done: by 
eonsultation and rational thinking and not on tali 
promises of ‘huge profit. f 


GENERAL CLEANSING 


In short a general cleansing is needed and, more 
than anything else a totally new Outlook which be- 


leves that Chere cannot be anything Ике ‘constant’ 


in art. Art is an unceasing process changing itself and 
other. things Qut never losing its Боа) о? purveying 
delight, If that is so, the Berfgali film has inexhaus- 


tible scope for noveity and .development on artistic 
lines, A mad predilection for the star-system is des- 
truetive of rational and creative art. As for the public 
whose alleged unkindness to new faces is so conve- 
niently and loudly advertised by film makers, they 
are known to be always eager and ready. to welcome 
and patrofiize the new player, provided he or she is 
found satisfactory. The public should not be dragged 
into the picture аза scapegoat in this connection to 
justify nervous: — on the part of uncertain 
people. gen 





But’ advocacy: E ration “making dist ipe 
accompanied by rational behaviour ‘on the part of all. 

Besides, producers, Distributors ‘and: exhibitors have 

also great responsibility towards putting the house 
of the Bengali film in order. The: “present tendency to 
be obsessed with- too much: of ‘first: person ‘thinking’. 

should be replaced. by- a spitit‘ot .. accommodation for 
common welfare. We can ever “carry ourselves fór- 
ward if we hesitate to regard the: ‘different branches 
of the trade a big family. The intefests: are indivi- 
dualistie but they all dépend on a balance. of happy. 
and contented existence for all who. are membersiof 
the trade. There must be occasional subordination’ Of: 
self to the common good or there would be. iscord 
and eventual disintegration which’. no, ,amoun 
makeshift can save. The currently “raging: dispute: 
which finds the employees in all sectors-of the trade: 
‘at loggerheads with their employers; is: а: bad. enoüeh 

set-back to the welfare of the motion picture’ indus- 

try whieh.must be liquidated, away from. the law 

courts, if- mutually “accommodative ‘mentality із . 
allowed to have a fair play. Tf the tiresome. чйагтте! ; 
between the employers and the employed drifts on. tor 

months, it. will be bad for the Bengali film because. 
few will come forward to invest money “inan: atmos : 
phere of strife and strain, RE 
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And before I conclude I must once — “sound: a 
note of Warning to all concerned that unless and 
unti] we have an extended market, the statie earning 
of the Bengali film will be thrown out of impor- 
tance by the ever-rising cost of production. The trade 


‘can do something in this respect. They: can bring in 


a state of affairs-in which locally made films _ will 
have a quick release and quick exploitation. A system 


of priority of censoring may guide them on this path. 


The details of the scheme is their affair and Я - am 
sure they know how to carry them: breue Mean- 
while, ‘the Government of West Benga) |! пау very 
well consider the advisability of providing. s e ше form 
of protection and guidance to the Bengali film; The 
British parallel of fixing a quota for the 'compulior;/ 
showing of British films by every cinema‘ may ™ be’ 
profitably assessed in the case of the Bengali ‘film. 

There are theatres in West Bengal—at least fifty in 
number—which do not exhibit Bengali or Bengal- 
made films on the plea of non-Bengalj locality. This 
attitude is wholly insupportable. The State. Govern- 
ment should start moving in the matter betóre de- 2 
mand for compulsory sbowing of Bengal’s own: films. 
becomes a pervasive cry. Let us try to have justice 
where 10.18 due. . Der 

















monju day, one of the most consummate character 
artistes of our screen as a nurse in ‘kancher swarga’ 
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emotional posture, there can be no lukewarmness in 
portrayal for him or her. The consciousness that pro- 
per expressiveness is called for at once brings in the 
required measure of preparation and sincerity which 
alone can sustain acting of all sorts. The tiresome 
feeling to which I have referred is at once replaced 
by a mood of being the part. The artiste is shrewd 
enough not to tinker with the volatile public which 
is always keen to have new and charming faces much 
to the consternation of older ones. 


STRANGE MOODS 

Like others who have risen higher in public 
estimation or like the highest of whom we read in 
books, I have often been assailed by strange moods of 
dejection, self-questioning and al] that. That is not 
equivalent to saying that I sometimes cease to love 
my work. I only get tired of the routine, the unspeak- 
able boredom of waiting for your turn and the deep 
frustration if the film in question flops. True, one 
should be something of a stoic in these matters and 
learn to take success and failure with the same sport- 
ing spirit. That would be an ideal state of mind for 
an artiste of the films. But although increasing years 
in films have tended to harden me more than before 
with regard to the success or failure of à pic- 
ture in which I feature, I think, I should need a good 
many years more to reach that stage. 


NEED FOR FAIR DEAL 


You may think it a bit odd that in the midst of 
my problem about how to harmonize my occasional 
feeling of boredom with my unshakable duty to be 
true to my fans and to myself, as an artiste I do a bit 
of thinking about my sisters in the line—at least a 
few of them who, I strongly feel, are not getting the 
reward they so richly deserve. The tradition of pam- 
pering romantic heroines in every imaginable way has 
long been the cause of disappointment of those who 
work hard and well but do not exactly belong to the 
category of romantic heroines. These artistes belong 
to the class loosely called character artistes. Actually 
they feature in films as mothers or elder sisters or 
wives and sometimes as grandmothers, and add the 


THE INCREASING YEARS IN FILM ACTING 


By MONJU DAY 


HE position of a screen actress 
after a good many years of not un- 
fruitful stay in films is somewhat 
intriguing. Success and fame are 
great things by themselves, But 
what about the feeling when suc- 
cess and fame have become a lit- 
tle stale? 

Yes, that is how I have been 
feeiing for some time now. Success is a tonic 
which goads the new artiste on to better work 
in his or her second picture. This second picture 
may or may not be as bounteous for him or her as 
the first. But what I wish to convey is that success is 
not a novelty,—though it is essential—to the artiste 
whom grease and paint have newly begun to tire. I 
am almost sure that with the tenth picture or there- 
abouts of his or her career an artiste feels the weary- 
ing capacity of film-acting, 


Yet, the film artiste can hardly quit. When call- 
ed upon to speak his or her lines with the necessary 





weight of their performance to the total pull of a 
picture. Without them, that is without their forceful 
performance, a picture is likely to limp in the femi- 
nine dramatic aspect. The producer is not unaware 
of her importance but he finds himself in no problem 
with her because her talents can be utilized for one- 
twentieth of the money payable to the romantic 
heroine. This is not said in disparagement of the 
popularity of the romantic heroine, around whose 
charms the film does move in an assuring Manner for 
the producer. What I wish to suggest is the human 
need for a fair deal for every one in the film profes- 
sion. The woman performer should not be paid dis- 
proportionately in the light of the cost of a film. If 
the cost goes down tomorrow she cannot claim higher 
payment but must needs be content with lower. Thus | 


the money factor is not the only issue to be consider- | 


ed. 


What is of far greater import to thes character | 
actress is the need for being put more in her strides | 


(Continued on Page 234) _ 
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Place Of Music 
In Indian Films 
Ву HEMANTA KUMAR: MUKHERJEE 


T is agreed on all hands that 
music has by usage acquired a 
place of importance in Indian 
films. Three generations of ha- 
bit have led our audiences to ex- 
pect a big or at least а promi- 
nent content of music in the 
average film made in this coun- 
try. This, however, is not a 
wholly exceptional feature of our films, Music, mean- 
ing background music for the present, has always 
been an important content of all western films, Their 
orchestrated background notes have been generally 
more elaborate ‘and therefore more effective than our 
own. If one cares to examine why.this is so, one will 
not take long to realize that the orchestra with its 
harmonic musical language is essentially a western 
institution. Traditionally, ‘people in the west are 
used to sitting through hours of orchestral music. 
Cities like London, New York, Vienna, Berlin, Pra- 
gue, Rome and Paris have their individual philhar- 
monic orchestras which are listened to by vast 
crowds of men and women when they give recitals. 


In India we have had | only fifty or sixty years 
of time since we began the orchestra consisting of 
western instruments. Before that we had our loca- 
lity. orchestra clubs in most areas of Caleutta who 
used to play on ceremonial occasions or served as ac- 
companiment in amateur 'jatra' or theatrical plays. 
The members used to ‘be the focus of much local id- 
miration. ‘Jatras’ and the professional stage had 
their orchestras, loosely called ‘concert parties’, 
which also kept up the show. They and the local 
units were often a jumble of native and foreign ins- 
truments. But no one can deny that although fine 
points were not many, there emerged a good many 
skilled performers from these hard-working players. 
Every musician should bow his head in regard in re- 
membrance of these pioneers whom time has swept 
away in its currents. 


ACCENT ON SIMPLICITY 


The orchestra as We use in film music has also 





Seen-an evolution during the past thirty years. То- . _. 


day it is a closely knit, harmonized body, with a 
great importance attached to the individual instru- 
ment. The emphasis being more on ‘effect music’ 
than total orchestrated music, the individual player 
on the sarod or violin or guitar or bamboo flute 


stands in much importance. It has been proved time... 
and agein that a short-length music piece, created ` 


by sarod or sitar speaks volumes of the essential 
miood of the scene more than high music worked up 
by a multiplicity of musical instruments. Presumably, 
the old idea of providing sonorous background 
stores to build up a scene is evaporating. The ac- 
cent today is far more on Simplicity and delicacy of 
effect. That is my idea and I do not know if some 
brothers of my profession will contradict me. 

| I have purposely laid some stress on the orches- 
tral side of film music. Orchestra] music is yet 
sécondary to vocal music but greater attention 
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arundhati mukherjee brings the magnetic range of 


her versatility into full play as sister підеййа. 
Should be paid to its true relation to the film play. 
The part played by background music in a film can- 
not be over-emphasized. In short, it is that addition- 
al something which is added to the picture and crea- 
tes a somewhat unconscious effect — an effect which 
the audience does not visually or directly feel. In that 
sense the music director or the man who composes 
the background score plays a very important part 
in a picture. Certainly his success depends on the 
quality and appropriateness of his notes and more 
so on‘the reception of the picture on release. 


VOCAL PART 
As to the vocal part of his job its importance 


- in an Indian film is nearly as great as that of the 


hero or of the heroine. The songs proving a damper 


^on the auditorium is a severe set-back for which bad 


or ineffectual tuning must be held responsible. Here 
also the success of songs are partly dependent on 
how they have been or are going to be picturized. 
Apt and intelligent filmization of a song is never an 
easy affair, It needs a good deal of thinking with a 
crust of genuine music on it. That is why some 
songs become so popular and some fail to ‘please. Of 
course, the responsibility of the tuner never ceasés 
for a moment. ў 
"Songs are yet a conspicuous content ёп our films 
as I have mentioned above. A film is stil] judged in 
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many quarters, by its musica] look, and one that is 
non-musical does not find favour with our trade 
Moghuls, especially in Bombay and Madras. These 
gentlemen eannot be held responsible for such pre- 
dilection for songs — the more of them the better. 
Being business brains, they have learnt from expe- 
rience that today the great bulk of filmgoers, as dis- 
tinguished from the educated minority attending 
city and big town cinemas, are too much in love with 
songs. There has been taunting criticism, especially 
by foreign observers, at the song-larded shape of 
the average Indian film. It is so because it was so 
and the future does not offer a different picture, at 
least during the coming year or two. So we have 
got to accept films in India as commodities with a 
big song-content and act accordingly. 


REVALUATION 


But mere acceptance of the position is not 
enough. The music director must be aware of the 
new trends in film music. People do not seem to be 
content with what is good or sweet or pleasant. Many 
of them are keen to give a new look to it. Film 
music is thus passing through a process of new exa- 
mination and sometimes new valuation. 


Now what do people like film music to he ? Do 
they like to make it ро upside down ? | am afraid chat 
would be fantastic. Music is a science as it is an 
art. And being a science its basic rules cannot be 
changed at will You have got to accept them as 
unchangeable. You can at best vary your stuff and 
give it a new look. In matters of tuning it comes to 
mean hat where you tended to prefer one style or 
class, you substitute it by another. For example, 
where ‘bhatiali’ might have been your love with res- 
pect to a particular scene to be dressed with back- 
ground music, you employ ‘baul’ or ‘kirtan’ without 
harming the spirit of your scene. Or you may sit 
down thinking whether a snatch of jazz style can te 
profitably used in a line of your song Or in a part of 
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it. The musician tetting tunes to his film songs and 
background scores has fortunately the choice of a 
vast store-house of tunes and styles of music, native 
and foreign. The essentia] part of his work is the 
selective sense he employs in his work. And to the 
extent he knows how to select his tune and execute 
it effectively his success is assured. 


EXOTIC STYLES 


Speaking of the new trends which are undoubt- 
edly in evidence today around us, I feel that this 
novelty is à wide preference of exotic styles and 
tunes to the indigenous ones. Wider employment of 
harmony and of off-beat rhythm by many is a sure 
sien of a change that has crept in unobserved. I 
think greater contact with the west is responsible for 
this new love for the western mode. Another reason 
may be the long years of use of the Indian style which 
may have tired some tune-setters. 

In respect of songs greater simplicity of tuning 
is in evidence. Songs tend to be more melodious and 
less complex in character — both compositionally 
and in point of execution. In Bengali films Tagore 
songs dominate as the source of inspiration. Not all 
films contain Tagore songs but many are in the 
habit of going as close to Tagore in language and 
tune as is fair for everybody. And that is no wonder. 
It is difficult to tune the average Bengali song today 
without being reminded of this or that song of Ra- 
bindranath. The position is somewhat different when 
it is a ‘kirtan’ or a classically tuned lyric. But even 
in ‘baul’ and ‘bhatiali’, the songs of Rabindranath 
tend to influence. In One sense that is an advantage 
for the music director of a Bengali film. His task 
becomes simpler. 

Before concluding I should admit that a greater 
need for thinking has come into the job. People are 
now more alert, more cinema-conscious and so more 
critical. This fact is a challenge to the tune-setter 
which he cannot shirk if he means to survive in the 
competition in a field teeming with new talents. 











- GIVE US A SCHOOL FOR MOVIE-ACTING 


By PAHARI SANYAL 


S one who has spent nearly three 
decades in acting in films, I have 
known a good many problems, 
some of them absolutely personal 
and the rest common to the acting 
profession, The latter group in- 
cludes the new and even the near- 
entrant into the domain of film 
£e acting. I do not propose to afflict 
anvene with an ussay on all the varied problems 
which concern the movie actor. In this article I shall 
Кошу set forth my ideas with regard to one of those 
problems. It is one which concerns the new artiste 
more than it does the seasoned. 

The problem I have in mind is that of the need 
for a school for acting, exclusively for movie-acting. 
I am not one of them who generalise all kinds of 
acting under one category, Stage-acting is certainly 
the same as acting for the screen but the similarity 
is only basic. There are a good many points of diffe- 
rence between the two. Some of these are so funda- 
mental as almost to make them belong to a different 
class. But they are certainly not foreign to each other: 
the basic kinship between the two lies in their goal 
—to please and impress the audience with eir 
genuineness and force. 


A MARVEL 

Many overseas visitors who came to study the 
picture of Indian films marvelled at the manner in 
which our actors and actresses have been carrying on 
efficiently without the benefit of anything like a 
School where training is imparted by knowing heads. 
Ido not wish it to be considered that I mention 
foreign observers only to lay emphasis upon the sub- 
ject. I mention them because they have found the 
contradictoriness of a situation in which there are 
acting and actors without a schoo] for training in the 
difficult art of performing for the movie-going popu- 
lation. In the West there are centres of training in 
every profession—from the cobbler's to the diplomat’s. 
It is a happy augury that we in India are following 
the practice in the West in this respect. There are 
nowadays schools and colleges in our country for 
training persons for a variety of professions. But 
there is yet to be one for film acting. 


As a result of the recommendations of the Film 
Enquiry Committee. a State-run Film Institute has 
been established at Poona. Poona is a city old in its 
cinematic memories and it is also geographically a 
charming place. But the Film Institute located in that 
city cannot take away the base of the problem. 
Cameramen, sound engineers, editors, script writers 
and directors are likely to find this institution an 
organisation of utility. But the need for a school for 
acting remains ‘unfulfilled and paramount from the 
standpoint of continuity of the tradition of good 
acting which our country has seen. 

GROWING OUT OF NOTHING 

That artistes of the eminence of Chandramohan, 
Durgadas, Р C Barua. Saigal, Ahindra Chaudhuri, 
„Durga Khote, Kanan Debi. Chhobi Biswas, Nargis, 
‘Dilip Kumar and Raj Kapoor—1 can at best name only 
а few—grew out of nothing but self-training in the ert 
is a wonder. A few of the above-listed came from the 
stage where there is scope for incessant training at 
the hands of hard-boiled theatre coaches. But the 
rest are self-made. They struggled for years, were per- 
mitted to come in and rose to great heights by sheer 
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cincertty, perseverance and a silent course of self- 
* 

It may be argued that if we have rum the show 
without an acting school so far, we can do it now as 


well But then, why build costly supersonie planes 


when one can fly in a moth-plane? It is the urge for 
more speed that has brought in the jet air-limer of 
today. Similarly, we cannot be content with a look of 
things simply because they have existed so long. Act- 
ing is a dynamic process. It changes through a silent 
process of moving towards the better and in tune with 
the style and spirit of the day, This evolution cannot 
work itself out smoothly on the basis of individual 
efforts only. This is where and how the necessity for 
a planned and concerted attack on the problem arises. 
The urgency of the problem is what I am trying to 


underline. 
PERTINENT QUESTIONS 

What will be the curriculum of such a school? 
Who will teach there and who will be taught ? And 
how? These are some of the pertinent questions that 
will be asked by scepties and the curious. These ques- 
tions presuppose a voluminous answer. I have not 
space enough for them. I shall, therefore, try to give 
a summary of my thoughts on the anticipated ques- 
tions listed above. 

STUDY COURSE 

The course for study should be drawn up by men 
and women versed in the art of movie-acting both in 
theory and practice. The theoretical side of the course 
may be gathered from many books, indigenous and 
foreign, which are available on the subject. Many of 
these relate to the stage and were written with an 
eye to acting before the footlights. They may be 
adapted to acting for the screen by patient work by 
art scholars and researchers in dramaturgy. There 
are a few moder^ works on film acting written by 
thinkers on the subject. These may be ineluded in 
ihe course. 

There is likely to be one difficulty as regards the 
theoretical side—lack of books in vernacular, The 
translation of these works poses a problem indeed. 
But a Calcutta school for training in film-acting for 
instance, should not suffer from lack of text ks 
eventually. We have numerous intelligent writers to 
write them up from foreign and Indian classical sour- 
ces. As regards the practical side and the more im- 
portant one, there should be no dearth of trainers 
with so many veterans of screen acting available for 
the job. 

There should be no difficulty in рана а parti- 
cular style of acting. If the trainee finds so many 
styles of acting being advocated in the same breath, 
the resulting confusion will not permit him or her to 
be trained quickly. There should be elementary, mid- 
dle and final stages. At the end of the third stage 
there should be some examination for graduation. 
The future screen artiste should preferably come 
through this school. Admission must be strict and no- 
body should be eligible if he or she is not found 
having those sparks of acting without which time 
spent will be time wasted, A man or a woman gradua- 

ng from such a schoo) should be given first pre- 
ference in pictures 

In the evening af my career as a film 
І pray that the Government of West Benga] or some 
enterprising organisation of the trade may make the 
school for acting something more than an idle dream 
of dreamers like myself. м 
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PLEASURE 
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The thought of pleasure makes every heart glow 
Though what is pleasure none ever does know.. 
Pleasure and sorrow from one. stream they flow, 
Shine as the shadow falls high or low. 

Say some, joy in love does abound, 

Love's old songs shall ever resound, 

With every sigh love shall pleasure blow, 
Though what is pleasure none ever does know. 


xk 


The moth round the fiame full of love and ardour, 
Ere it kisses pleasure it loses the laughter. 

And anguish in her bosom the maiden love lorn. 
Living in her death with beauty all shorn. 

So love is no pleasure and let it lie low 

But what is pleasure none ever does know. 


ж 


Say some, it comes with the wealth and the riches 
You enjoy pleasure with money in the niches ; 
When an empty pocket gets filled in a scurry, 
It is not a joy but brings it the worry. 

Worries do multiply forward as you go 

Though what is pleasure none ever does know. 


* 


Say some, pleasure is in th’ springs of power, 
Music of life echues in its shower, 

He must make foes whoever mingles im the fray 
No king shall sleep till he holds sway, 

With wrath and strife he keeps up the sho, 
So what is pleasure none ever does know. 


ж 


All pray God when the time is tight, 
Remembering Him nought when it shines bright; 
Happiness and sadness are two sides of the coin, 
The top side may appear bleak and roin, 

Unless with faith one looks at the glow 

What really is pleasure one shall never know. 
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INCREASING YEARS IN FILM ACTING 


(Continued From Page 249) 


in the scenario. The average tendency is to show her 
doubled up in sorrow or break into a climax of shout- 
ing in a scene or two to lend more “life” to the film 
after endless gyrations of “I love you. Why don’t you 
return my love?” If this is not disputed, it is an ad- 
mission of the awareness of the importance of the 
character actress in a picture and to have her essen- 
tial services as cheap as possible. 


Today we have a fair bunch of such aétresses who 
are very popular with the audience for their sincere 
and competent performances. The late Suprova 
Mukherjee—Milidi to all of us—was an actress who 
was always in demand. Her cultured bearing was 
heightened by good performance in a wide variety of 
roles. She particularly excelled in roles with a tragic 
ring. Srimatis Devabala and Panna were two actresses 
whom I saw enact with fluency and strength in my 
girlhood days. Who does not know of the dignified 
performances of Molina Debi in mother and eldest- 
wife-of-the-house roles? Aparna Debi is junior to her 
but carries herself in similar roles with a fine demean- 
our. Srimati Bani Ganguly should also be remembered 
in this context. There are a few others but it is not 
my purpose to exhaust the list of all the female per- 
formers in the above category. The few I have named 
are by way of illustration. Finally I mention Srimati 
Rajlakshmi Debi—an artiste as important and versa- 
tile as Sri Tulshi Chakravarty is in the male group— 
to express myself sufficiently about my point. 


A PERSONAL NOTE 


Of course, I am not excluding myself—even out 
of modesty. This is an age of demands for fair deal 
on all sides. But I have been fortunate in one respect: 
I think I have been generally cast well and mostly in 
biggish parts. Whether I have been able to perform 
to the satisfaction of the audience is another matter. 
But I have generally tried to work to the best of my 
ability and, believe me, I have not been insincere in 
my duties to those who pay me for my emotional] ser- 
vices and to those who are kind and affectionate to 
me—my audience. 


NEGLECTED LOT 


I have gone into a little musing over the current 
unfortunately unfair deal with regard to “non-roman- 
tic" actresses (what a description) with some pur- 
pose. Firstly, I have felt that their cases are going by 
default. They are the shrewdly neglected lot whose 
fortunes need immediate repair. Secondly, I feel 
kinship—more emotionally than actually—with them 


and I consider that my career as an actress and this 
issue have some interrelation. Injustice or its con~ 


sciousness robs all work of the worker’s zest. He or 
she goes lukewarmly into a job if he or She feels that 
it is going to bring only half the satisfaction. That is 
why I would appeal to producers to think of pictures 
with the so-called feature actress put in clearer and 
bigger perspectives. Several recent examples have not 
made the producers concerned unhappy over the re- 
sults. Let us have more pictures of their кіпа afford- 
ing greater—and due—opportunity to the actress to 
give her best. The male side of the picture I have 
tried to draw tells a similar story. But that is some- 
body else's job. Perhaps one of my brothers in the 
profession will choose to bethink himself about it 
some day. 


EVILS 
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That Beset Sport 
Of Our Country 


By PEARSON SURITA 


NCE again the season of festival is 
проп us All about the city the 
pandals spring up, shortly to re- 
ceive their precious contents, The 
distant rumble of the drum comes 
across the night and the jingling 
of the cymbal. Eyes turn anxiously 
skyward, for in latter years the 
cruel rains have come but even 
the poorest heart reaches out to the distant stars to 
capture for a brief moment in life's dull day the joy 
of these occasions. 


To interject, at this stage, a note of gloom 
might seem somewhat churlish of me but the situa- 
tion is not of my making. It exists and I have no 
Option but to look it squarely in the face. Sport in 
India, over the last twelve months, has continued its 
gently downhill journey. Take the major mile-stones 
along that path. 


About a year ago, in Rome, India surrendered the 
world hockey title which she had held for over thirty 
years. We read that tears were shed as the last blast 
of the whistle brought the final mateh to an end but 
they were merely crocodile tears for surely defeat 
was the culmination of recent years of lack of plan- 
ning, inefficiency and administrative bungling. 

' In the months that followed India played five 
of the dreariest draws in the history of Test Cricket 
in the series against Pakistan. The astonishing part 
is that few people seemed to care, The genera] sense 
on the part of Cricket's Governors appeared to be 
one of relief that the Indian side had escaped with- 
out a defeat. Test matches, it would seem, are no 
longer meant to be won. 


"x Then, more recently, the flower of Indian foot- 
ball was despatched to Kuala Lumpur to participate 
in the Merdeka Championship. Admittedly this was 
an invitation and celebratory event but it brought 
together the leading football-playing nations of 
East Asia and India’s low Standing in even those 
restricted circles was amply brought out. Through- 
out this period India’s lone star, Milkha Singh, has 
been running his feet off all over the Continent but 
with scant success. 


ONLY CONSOLATION 


Perhaps the only consolation can be drawn from 
Lawn Tennis. Krishnan once again got as far as 
‘he semi-final round at Wimbledon and has picked 
ip several titles on a protracted tour of the western 
world. India have become Asian Zone champions in 
ihe Davis Cup and are to Play the United States 





shortly. And the juniors, Jaideep Mukerjea, Premjit 
Lal and Akhtar Ali have all sparkled, if briefly, on 
occasion. 


But the picture, looked at as a whole, is un- 
satisfactory. Why is it, we must ask ourselves, that 
a vast country such as India, with a population of 
over four hundred million of which certain communi- 
ties are noted for their magnificent physical attri- 
butes, with an ideal range of climate for physical 
development, training and preparation in most 
games, with the right types of food available for 
those who want it and so many other natural advan- 
tages, continues to lag in the wake of so many 
others. When you look at pint-sized Britain and her 
record in international competition compared to 
India’s, the picture is drawn into sharper focus. Or 
take Italy or France or even Jamaica, at random, 
and you begin to size up the position. 


The truth is, and I think most people are now 
beginning to realise or to admit it, that the admi- 
nistration of а] branches of Sport in India is in a 
hopeless tangle. There is no denyting that most of 
the controlling bodies are of comparatively recent 
origin. They were brought into being by Britisher and 
Indian working together but the extraordinary part 
about it all is that none of them ever seem to have 
been put on an absolutely fool-proof, working 
footing. Shabbily written constitutions have left many 
doors open for wrong-doing and general havoc has 
resulted. 


REASONS THAT RE-ACT 


Politics, power-seeking and deep intrigues have, 
unfortunately, characteriseq all Sport in the country 
in recent years. It is remarkable how one group has 
contrived to seize power in most branches and the 
Same nzmes crop up at election time whether we are 
concerned with Hockey, Football Cricket or Athle- 
tics. This is hardly a good thing for a number of rea- 
Sons for none of the incumbents has time to devote 
to any one game; in the middle of the Football sea- 


'Son- officials are worrying themselves to death over 


Cricket affairs and, as a result, standards are falling 
all around us. i 

The establishment of the All India Council of 
Sport was hailed in some quarters as the panacea 
for all that was evil. But immediate resentment at 
the possibility that the- Council was going to inter- 


'fere.,in the domestic workings of the controlling bodies 


sprung up and explanation that this was not the 
intention, had to be made vezy hurriedly. ° 
Since then the Council has acted maiulyas a go- 
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between the controlling Associations and the Minis- 
tries of Education and Finance in the matter of 
tours abroad. It has sought to set up a central coach- 
ing establishment where nearly all games will be 
catered for but if it had any intention of cleaning 
up the mess that has existed for some years now, it 
has failed abysmally. 

I have, on occasion, discussed this question of 
the controlling bodies with Mr. Jaipal Singh. The 
ex-India hockey player has told me that the unsatis- 
factory conditions existing within them have exer- 
cised the minds.of the Council of Sport not a little 
and for some time now. But nobody seems to be able 
to provide a solution. 

In the democratic set-up under which the Fede- 
rations and Associations work, election to the Com- 
mittees of each has become a matter of vote catch- 
ing. This means that the really deserving sports 
administrator hardly ever has a say in the control of 
Sport. Wealth, influence and the formation of 
powerful cliques shut the door to the technical or 
practical expert. 

Nomination, thinks Mr. Jaipal Singh, might be 
worse for the same considerations would apply; the 
nominating authorities, apparently Government in 
the form of a Ministry or something, would know 
still less about the whole question and might be 
forced into picking the wrong men. 


The only solution, then, would seem to be an 
insistence that at least fifty per cent of seats in the 
controlling organisations be reserved for senior active 
players and that some basic past records as ex- 
players or other qualifications be laid down for those 
seeking election to the rest. In short, hand Indian 
Sport over to sportsmen. 


AN UTOPIAN IDEAL 


All this is, of course, an Utopian ideal and who 
is to bring it about? Nobody in recent years really 
seems to have grappled the problems of Indian Sport 
by the throat. The main reasons for this I have indi- 
cated above and in this context one must rue the 
passing of administrators such as Anthony de Mello 
who would formulate a scheme and never rest until 
he had brought it to fruition. But even de Mello 
succumbed to the temptation of power in more 
branches of spbrt than one and his deposition from 
the “gadi” of Indian Cricket was indirectly the re- 
sult of his beginning to dabble in Athletics and so оп. 
The gang did not like it. х 

Inevitably some sort of action will have to be 
taken at an official level. The formation of & Minis- 
try of Sport, along the lines favoured in the Eastern 
European countries, has been suggested. I do not 
subscribe to this idea as it leads, usually, to regimen- 
tation and a system which must place the amateur 

. status of all sportsmen and sportswomen in jeopardy. 

Not that sham-amateurism of a very real sort 
does not exist in India. This is a state of affairs 
that seems to have come to be accepted and nobody 

appears to want to eradicate it or, in the alternative, 
bring in professionalism and work it on an organised 
basis as is done in so many other parts of the world. 


STUPID STIGMA 


The stupid stigma which used to exist in rela- 
tion to earning a living out of playing games has 
disappeared in recent years and, indeed, there are 
moves in all directions to bring amateur and profes- 
sional on to an equal footing. The frequently die- 
hapd British Government even bestows knighthood 
on retired paid players and that should be a good 
, enough start for anyone desiring to embark on an 
active career in Sport. ; ; 

° Naturally, the full-time professional sportsman 
must achieve far greater efficiency than the man who 


plays games only when his work and time permit. 
This has become, in recent years, very apparent in the 
annual Cricket fixture between the Gentlemen and 
Players. These names of the two teams have' become 
nowadays, somewhat. symbolic añdžonly n the actual 
field of play does any distinction exist between their 
members. The day of the separate dressing-room 
and entrance to the field has gone and apart from 
the fact that the professional draws his salary perio- 
dically from his County, there is no other difference 
between him and his amateur team-mate. And even 
that difference is being narrowed by the fact that 
the amateur himself is, nowadays, the recipient o1 
all sorts of monetary allowances which would never 
have been permitted in past times. 

Incidentally, the story is going the rounds o! 
the American visitor to Lord’s who enquired about 
the significance of the terms “Gentlemen” anc 
“Players” and was told that they merely, stood fo: 
amateur and professional. On his tour around thi 
ground he came across several doors marked: "Gen. 
tlemen” and found that they all led to identical anc 
very functional apartments, Turning to "his Englist 
host he said: “Tell me, what do -the-- poor ~ profes: 
sionals do?” e J 


QUICK CURE NEEDED 


But coming back to my subject, it is eviden 
that Indian Sport is beset with many ills and cure 
for them must be devised without further delay. A 
I have said, the starting-point is difficult to locat 
and how shall we proceed once it is found? It migh 
be a good idea, in view of their record and th 
deplorable state in which all games in the countr 
are to-day, to insist on the resignation of a numbe 
of those who have been clinging on to office for man 
years now. But how is this to be achieved? <4 a: 
Ordinance or similar measure? It is all very d cul 
Perhaps an appeal to them to bow out gracefull 
might work or the almost impossible step of candi 
dates setting themselves up or being set up 
opposition and hoping that those who vote will di: 
play more discretion and good sense than they hav 
done in recent years. But this seems to call for lon 
and onerous canvassing and the whole situatio: 
when you regard it in the context of Sport, appeal 
extremely distasteful. 


INADEQUATE COACHING 


Viewed against this background, the stagnatic 
or even decline of Sport in the country begins to ! 
understood. Nevertheless, some earnest people go с 
making efforts to prop it up but sporadic and fri 
quently too short courses of coaching and. specialise 
training are pitifully inadequate. One of the greate 
British footballers of recent years is in India on 
coaching assignment but confining him to Patia 
when the season is at its height in Calcutta, Bomb: 
and elsewhere is surely something that calls fox 
consideration. : j 

A shortage of foreign exchange, of course, is tl 
basic rock on which the most valuable schemes, hi 
they been devised, would founder. Because of it, it 
not possible to import the best implements, bring 
large numbers of expert coaches and keep them he 
on а long-term basis, send teams of young Indi 
sportsmen abroad as much as should be done and 
on. But as the country progresses and such troub! 
some situations begin to ease, let us hope that effo 
to bring all these things about wil be initiat 
And. let us hope, in conclusion, that the right peor 
people with devotion to duty and an earnest des 
to put Indian Sport where it rightly belongs, will. 
entrusted with the responsibility of the planni 
and execution of all that Indian Sport, today, 
direly needs. 
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"ON&OFF _ 
The Field Of Play 


By ROMESH GANGULY 


HERE is a peculiar interest in 
viewing the past. + believe, there 
is no one who even though of a 
sedate, morbid or unimaginative 
disposition, did not -ncounter 
an incident, which remains in his 
memory through the years. These 
incidents may 5e of a simple and 
trivial character, nevertheless 
they may be likened to pictures of art with splashes 
of romantie colour, and holding up the sentiments of 
the moment in perpetuity. A visit back to the past 
is thus like a visit to a pieture gallery. The pictures 
themselves may have become more or less obscure by 
the dust and cobwebs of time, all the зате one can 
easily recognise them and recall the pleasures and 
the pains, the thrills and the perils and all that spells 
romance of moments that lie buried under the mount- 
ing load of time, 





. , Thus I feel thrilled by looking back to my mental 
picture of a football league encounter on the Calcutta 
ground between the C.F.C. and the Aryans. 


DREADFUL ENGINE 


There was the little Choney Mazumder, daring 
and defiant down to the nails of his football boots 
playing at full-back in the Aryans team. The C.F.C. 
in those days were a power to contend with, On the 
field they looked like a formidable engine throbbing 
with power and energy. The Aryans of course were no 
match to them and were in a poor plignt in holding 
out against the overpowering raids that would. brook 
no opposition. The C.F.C. soon scored and I do not 
remember how many goals they led by. 


But 1 do remember that this one ‘way aggression 
made the diminutive Mazumder more defiant than 
ever. He soon shifted himself to centre-nalf position. 
There he could be of little or no use despite his bold- 
hearted and resolute opposition, The гот ward passes 


запеа to his right and to his left and over his 


head leaving him severely alone in а no-man's land. 
The C.F.C. victory was writ large on ail sides and 
departments of the game. 


And then in the closing minutes of the play, 
baffled and outwitted Choney assumed vet another 
role namely that of the centre-forward, ieader of the 
attack. The new formations and che modern strategy 
о” attack and defence were unknown in those days. 
Th? chess-board moves of soccer match play vere un- 


days were a sight to behold. The Aryans' attacking 
division seemed to be formed of stragglers. Under a 


| known yet to Calcutta football. But football in those 


steady pressure it had broken up and was completely 
rid of everything that stands for a combat force. 
There was little or nothing of positional play by their 
forwards and each of them looked content by making 


the most of a stray and a crazy ball coming to his 
feet. In such pathetic phase of play a ball came from 
behind kicked by a defender and landed right into a 
no-man's land, a short-way from the C.F.C. goal. 


HEAD-ON COLLISION 


Presently a fierce race for possession ensued. 
Choney set off like a terrier on its (геу while from 
the opposite direction came Peter Colvin moving as 
fast as a hurricane. There was ‘he imminent pros- 
pect of a head-on collision between the two. I believe 
I held my breath struck by the fury of the moment. 
And then came the inevitable crash. Probably Ma- 
zumder beat the other in the race for possession by 
the skin of his teeth. But then the impact ieft him 
Jain out on the field looking more dead than alive. 
What I still remember is that he fell in a heap like 
a banana stem hacked clean through at the base For 
a brief few moments he rolled over and over again in 
obvious agony and soon lay still in complete collapse. 
The suspense was unbearable as it held life and death 
even in the balance, 


And then the tension was momentarily lifted as 
the ball was soon retrieved from the coils of the net 
attached to the wooden framework of the goal. It 
was a goal and the best of the day. But the crowds 
never knew how it was scored. The impact of the 
boots of the two men probably imparted a Spia to the 
ball It made the ball as elusive as the “googly” and 
i' moved past the goalkeeper's vigil under the impulse 
оғ the spin, releasing itself on the yielding grass 
underneath. [t brought out the inevitable roar that 
followed a heroic deed in an open combat. It revived 
Mezumder, who was soon up on his .eet and began 
to move back to his position, somewhat dazed and 
groggy tor the experience. 


It was by no means an unusual incident in a 
football match. But its memory remains in my mind 
like a pieture, a masterpiece of art, suggesting such 
Spontaneous captions as a “Dramatic Climax”, “Do- 
or-Die", “Thrill”. And art is undying ; its reactions 
to the mind are as same as they were t the very 
moment it reflects. 1 have no desire tc compare pre- 
sent day football with that of my times. My heroes 
belong to a lost horizon. But can there really be a 
lost horizon ? It is after all the sàme Sky with stars 
twinkling as it used to in the past and will eontinue 
to do so till the end of time. In contemplating the 
past and the present I feel that the present football 
or this city is like old wine in a new bottle. Both 
have the same bubble and efferwescence and Sparkle, 
and are heady as well. 


AN ANECDOTE Р 


I wil now narrate another incident in which а 
friend of mine and I were involved. It had nothing 
to do with competitive sport. To me, he yever, it 

0 








was a genuine anecdote. Don't laugh at the word. 
But it gives in me the same creep down the spine as 
I felt in those horrid moments of my experience. We 
had gone to make our discovery of the Usri Falls at 
Giridih. It was summer and the heat was almost un- 
bearable. The sun was at its zenith anc its rays 


came down in a straight line to the earth underfoot. , 


The tall Sal and Mahua trees afforded us little or no 
protection. As we tramped in the woods we felt that 
blisters were coming on covering almost the entire 
surface of jour feet об воев. V | 
We sauntered in the woods for long. There was 
not a living creatüre.in sight. The ground was going 
down in a slope and we lost our sense of direction. 
There was no doubt in our mind that we had lost our 
way in the forest of Sal and Mahua' trees, Under 
the fiercely blazing Sun everything seemed to be still 
and silent, There was no sign of animation any- 
where in or around. the place. Not a cricket chirp- 
ped, not a fly buzzed and not a bird twittered—and 
then emerged a wood-picker girl from out of the 
woods, Naturally we were startled at her unexpected 
appearance. She was fairly tall and nad shapely 
limbs. Her tawny. complexion. radiated with good 
health. Which way to the falls—we asked her anxi- 
ously. She looked through the corner of her eyes, well 
away from us. A merry twinkle of а smile lit up 
her eyes as she slantingly iooked well beyond the 
scene, There was a peculiar blending of bashfulness 
and freedom as she commenced to cleave her way 
through the trackless woods poising e pile of dried 
branches and twigs on her head. I thought she was 
a moving figure of peace and amity—‘a phantom of 
delight". But this woodland deity was of just no 
help to us. And she was gone as unexpectedly as she 
had come, 


STAGNANT POOL 


We found ourselves moving in the direction we 
. surmised she had come from. We left the shrubbery 
and were moving up and up. The ascent was none 
too difficult. Presently, we made our discovery of the 
falls. The river had dried up in the summer heat 
and a trickle of water came along the bed of the 
dried up river. It fell in tiny beeds of drops down 
below. In the prevailing stillness the entire land- 
scape including the dead and dried up river and its 
descent down below from some height seemec as 
though it was painted. 


The rocky bed was slimy in the extreme and foot- 
hold on it was almost baffling. Somehow we moved 
a short way and found a stagnant pool of water at 
the turn of the river on its rocky base. It was as big 
as a wayside pond and the water was inviting. We 
soon plunged into it and presently ensued a swim- 
ming race. I found that my friend was fast gaining 
on me and so I dived and began to swim under the 
surface. I do not know how far I had gone but as I 
tried to come up again to breathe, my head hit the 
rocky ceiling of a submerged crevice. I was horrified. 
Three or four times more my efforts at finding my 
way to the surface of the water failed. It was a hor- 
rible situation. At last I swam back well enough 
from the mouth of the crevice and found my way to 
the surface of the water-level. But before that 1 
swallowed а good quantity of water. I soon swam 
pack to the bank and suddenly felt that my strength 
had ebbed out almost completely. I was perspiring 
heavily as I crept back to the rocky shore and almost 
fainted. And now L call back to my mind the horrid 
experience with some amount of thrill akin to plea- 
sure. 


* THE FAMOUS DURHAMS 


I remember the Durham L.I. team that won the 
1926 Durand tournament at Annandale in Simla as 
the finest football elefen that I ever saw in play. 
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The Durhams had made light work of the formidable 
Mohun Bagan scoring how and when they liked and 
came up to meet the East Bengal in a later round. It 
was altogether a lob-sided match in which Hast Benge ^ 
were completely outwitted and outplayed. They ¥ 

ir arrear shortly after'the kick-off had son] 
The Durhams were evidently content with their lead. 
Their forwards would come up. again and again to 
the East Dengal goal but refuse to score. Instead 
they wou'd fool the opposing defence. The match 


_ became a mockery in more senses than one and 


imposed a heavy tax on the wits and resourcefulness 
of.the East Bengal goal-keeper Purna Das. Football 
became more or less farcical as it was reduced to a 
match between the goal-keeper and: D.L.I. forwards. 


Das would collect the ball as it came turough the 
air in a swinging pass from one forward to another. 
In his endeavour to clear the ball with one swipe of 
his outstretched arm he would hit the ball and the 


‘man almost simultaneously, The Durhams forwards 


would retaliate by walking the ball up to the ‘keeper 
and by planting a kick at his feet in his desperate 
effort at clearance, The referee saw through this 
new game and had no hesitation in giving marching 
orders to the offending Durhams forwards. Within 
a short time three of the Durhams men were sent 
out of the field. Their crack centre-forward Robinson 
was the second man to go and with only two men to 
function the Durhams were relying on a Skeleton 
attecking diyision, Presently it was the turn of the 
East Bengal goal-keeper to receive marching orders. 
The match still remains in my mind as being rather 
unusual with four men sent out of play by the re- 
feree. The Durhams of course were much the 
superior side and their victory by a wide margin was 
by no means a fluke, It is pleasant to remember 
that despite the objectionable tactics employed bv the 
men concerned tempers were not frayed. ; 


MUSIC AND INTERNATIONALISM 


(Continued From Page 244) 


tively developed. This is a congeption, which again 
appears in India’s Raga-System of music. In the 
Middle Ages, of course, the musical contact between 
East and West was close and continuous. 


By divine dispensation, the general stream of 
the world’s music has been fed at all times by man- 
kind, and music and internationalism are influenced b 
each other. On this assumption we have proceeded, 
and have adduced historical facts as proofs in support 
oi our findings. In these studies, rightly remarks 
Prof. Max Muller in his Sacred Books of the East, 
that everybody does the best he can; and scholars 
should never forget how easy it is to weed a field 
which has once been ploughed, and how difficult to 
plough unbroken soil, 

‘All things considered, it would appear, that the, 
art and science of music, transcending the bounds, 4 
of time and space, has travelled from East to West, 
and in its passage it has united in its scope the three 
great continents of Asia, Africa and Europe. This 
dynamic international spirit inherent in music, varied- 
ly expressed, has taken a new form with the new 
spirit of the age, and, as Sir L. R. Fawcus, C.LE., 
LC.S, rightly observes, the synthesis of the art of 
the East and the West is well manifested in the 
music and songs of Tagore, which by this fusion 
become universal rather than local or ethnical in 
their appeal. He further continues, and this should 
give much food for thought that, without trespassing 
into the regions of world polities it may be fairly said 
that the music and poetry of Tagore in this respect 
represent an approach to the goal of unity and 
brotherhood which humanity will have to reach if it 
is to survive at all. 
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By KESHAB CHANDRA GUPTA 


T would be incorrect to assert 
that perusal of books was dis- 
tasteful to Sri Barendra Shaha. 
Not an evening passed without a 
deep dive into the voluminous 
books which his assistants kept 
for him. They disclosed to him the 
debits and credits and certainly 
е Y the cash balance at the end of 
each day. In fact, the accuracy of the account books 
had helped him to build up the big industry that was 
well-known as “Тһе Shaha Confectionery and Condi- 
ments (Private) Limited." 

He had a strong faith in Goddess Lakshmi who 
had blessed him. Through Her grace he had acquired 
wealth. But as a thorough Bengalee, he never lost 
faith in the wise saws current in his land. This one 
was his favourite: "Read and write to die in distress. 
Catch fish to live in happiness.” While making his 
piles, he had very little opportunity in the metropolis 
to hook fish. So when he retired from active life at 
sixty, he was’ determined to live a happy quiet life, 
angling in'his ancestral tank, the Debdighi, in the 

у delightful village Nagkeshar. 


' . The art of renovating was inborn in Sri Shaha. 
The pond of his native vilage made him realise that 
there was more chances of hooking young lambs and 
goats than. fish in the weeds and reeds that had re- 
placed the water in the greater part of the lake, The 
banks were riddled with foxholes where families of 
foxes lived: With Sri Shaha’s enthusiasm, the hollow 
was cleared of the growths before the rains set in, 
and after the rains the lake glittered in sunshine. 


Here, by the sparkling tank, Sri Shaha used to 
come with fishing tackles and spend his afternoons, 
seated on a mát. The villagers grew curious about the 
old man’s ways. But they all respected his age and 
the society'-at Nagkeshar respected old social rules. 
No-one ventured to pry into his affairs. Some elderly 
gentlemen; of: course, asked him about the catch, He 





always had a sweet smile for them, and the answer 
was repeated, “Ah brother, mine is а non-violent 
hook, It hates to injure the fish.” 

Very often his wife Srimati Nrityakali Shaha was 
found seated near him on another mat, rolling 
betels. The ingredients that lent flavour to the leaves, 
were held in clean shining cups and the box that held 
the entire outfit was expensive. The hook rigidly 
adhered to the principles of Buddhism, while her 
mind indulged in the memory of her two sons who 
ran the factory. She wished her three grandchildren 
were there to file her lonesome hours. But she had 
to bow her head to the proverb—Man proposes, Jaga- 
damba, the mother of the world, disposes. 

Srimati Shaha had a fad for cleanüness which she 
really believed was next to godliness. Village women 
brought their pitchers to the Debdighi to tetch water. 
But some ot them left pieces of waste paper or shreds 
of rag. Srimati Shaha used to remove the nuisance 
with her own old hands. 

On that eventful day, Srimati Shaha was annoy- 
ed to discover a green cocoanut shell cn the bank of 
Debdighi. Somebody must have drunk .he milk and 
left the empty shell there. To ter it was a sacrilege. 
She got up and hastened to clean the tank, But when - 
she picked up the nut, she was surprised to find a 
piece of paper inside the shell. Every bit of paper 
was sacred to her as it belonged to the Goddess of 
Learning. She pulled out the niece of paper. It was 
a letter ! 

п 

It would be a travesty of truth to state that life 
in the green village of Nagkeshar always presented to 
Sri Shaha the hue of gold. The passing clouds and 
the sportive sunbeams undoubtédly made life plea- 
sant. But tne absence of electric lamps and neon- 
lights was an ordeal, particularly when the. darkness 
of the countryside screened the beauty cf the *woods, 
and of messages written in letters. ' 

So when the good old wife handed over to him- 
the letter found in the heart 00 the cocoanut, the fe. 
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tired merchant felt the keenness of une want Unda- 
unted he adjusted two bright oil-lamps. He read 
the letter. He felt years younger. It was a love 
letter. It revealed the romance of real love. 
And the conversion of an empty cocoanut o a living 
post-man wes dramatic, to say the least. 

The lady was struck by the gay nocd of ike gen- 
tleman, 

“Oh how dreadful!” said she. “Why al this 
mirth ? Is a flood reviving a dead stream ?” 

“Listen dear. You have discovered a love letter, 
involving real life lovers.” 

She asked him not to lose his old head, But 
curiosity’s name is woman, whatever damage ве 
might cause to her looks, So she listened, 


although she could:not:follow the details. ^ 


The language was highflown. She herself was 
illiterate. The husband enjoyed the compo- 
sition, ^? 


“The delight of my heart," 
*Do you know why I have given you 
the new name Chanchala ? You are not 
Chanchala (restless) yourself. But you bring 
restlessness to me. In my restlessness I wish 
to dive in the river of your love, I may be 
drowned, but it is so cool and refreshing. 


“I shall live in this village which is 
s) near Nagkeshar, my Paradise, all е 
time you live there. Under the cover of 
darkness I shall run every night - to- cover 
your letter from the bosom of the cocoa- 
nut. What radiance emanates from, your 
black alphabets, Chanchala. It is amazing ! 
The spell of darkness vanishes when I gaze 
at the letters. To say that the stars alone are bright 
is meaningless. Black ink can, produce twinkling 
little stars when they are from your pen. ^ 

“You ask me not to take the risk of waik'ng in 
the dark, through shrubs and woods, Do not people 
dive deep to the bottom of the sea for pearls? Are 
the sea-animals less cruel than the beasts and snakes 
that prowl on land ? No, darling! I shall go te Nag- 
keshar every night to meet the cocoanut post-man." 

The letter went on in that strain. 

“Do you understand, old lady ?". asked the 
amused husband. 

“Oh, how dreadful! 


LIH 


about pearls and snakes? 


The husband finished reading. He laughed to the 
disgust of the wife. He was forced to summarise 
the story to appease her. 


What is all that nonsense 


“A youngman has (allen in love with a girl of 
this village. He is holidaying in a village near ours. 
He comes here every night to put his letter in the 
empty cocoanut and to take delivery of the one the 
girl writes. The shell of the nut is the post office." 


“Oh how dreadful” said the iady. But her whole 
self grew dreadfully curious. She scolded the hus- 
band for meddling in love affairs. He felt how lip- 
deep was the remonstrance. 


“You ought to stop this. it will take the girl to 
hell”, she said at last. 


“T am not sure, my old woman. Reading between 
the lines, I feel that it is an ascent to heaven rather 
than a descent to hell. If love does not take one to 
heaven, I do not know what does." 

“Oh how dreadful !" she said. 
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.. Like poets, detectives are born, not made. Offi- 
.cial detectives are made to order, but there are some 
Who are porn with a nose for secrets, and love to pry 
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into them. There was a dormant sleuth in the un- 
conscious mind of Srimati Nrityaxah Saha. For 
throughout her career as a housewife running over 
thirty years, she had to detect the loss of household 
goods and rations, and many a delinquent . domestic 
had the bitter experience of her infallible detection. 


Early next morning, she sat cn a step (f the 
landing that reached the water of Debdishi. She was 
busy cleaning silver lamps, dishes and pots that 
adorned her prayer room which was sanctified by the 
marble figure of Lord Krishna. The bright gold ban- 
gles shone round her wrists and the 
red border of her soft sari matched 
the red vermilion mark on her fore- 
head. Nobody could ever think that 
she was engaged in the work ot 
detection as carly us that. 



















Srimati Shaha 
was a pious lady. 
But at the mo- 
ment her piety 
took the form of 
detection, ler 
attention was 
fixed. on the 
post-box. Quiet- 
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‘...i shall ask grand- 
papa to lock you up,” 
said the smiling girl. 


ly a young lady came, looked around and saw ‘he 
old lady. But Srimati Shaha was deeply engrossed in 
cleaning the utensils. She was looking quite: the other 
way. Yes, she was. The love-sick quietly took her 
letter out of the shell and posted hers written on 
blue letter paper. Blue she preferred because the sea 
was blue and the heart that. cherished love was deep 
as the blue sea. ; 

The old.lady was amazed. Roma Shaha of all 
girls! She would not have been surprised if it.was 
Basanti Sen or Mina Roy. But Roma Shaha whose 
family had always stuck to the eld ways of life! She 
did not blame the girl at all. Why should she not 
choose her own lover when the stupid father had sent 
the girl to the Devil's city for education ? Her inner 
heart sympathised with the girl, though at heart she 
was against free love, particularly in а Shaha girl. 

]t was just possible that. the old lady had seen 
her walking under the trees, thought Miss Roma 
Shaha, She boldly. went over to the steps of the 
ghat and said, : ; ' 

*Oh, dear grandma, how could you eome to the 


we 
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` $hat«so early. Oh, grandma по. You hould not, I shall 
ask grandpapa to lock you up," said the smiling girl, 
v^9Oh. this: is a counter-charge indeed! You 
should be: in: bed: now. Oh, I understand. You want 
me to be locked in that you may make 'ove to grand- 
papa: 

. The girl smiled and clasped the oid айу in her 
arms. She was sure that such a joke would have been 
out-of. place in College Square. But at Nagkeshar, it 
enhanced the beauty of the morning. Tne sun just 
appeared and looked at them from behind a mango 
grove, Srimati Shaha made up her mind to try hard 
to.get the'two young ones married. __.. 

IV 


. Sri Fatick Saha was an agnate relative. of Sn cs 
Barendra of the Shaha Confectionery. ‘His father’ 


was a cousin of the industrialist. He was also a rich 
merchant but his business 
related to agriculture, He used 
advance money to cultivators 
for growing paddy іп > the. 
fertile fields around: Nügke- 
Shar. ‘He ‘never missed © a 
chance to buy as much. paddy 
as the lands could yield апа = 


man.-— Barendra the confec- 
tioner, or Fatiek the rice mill- 
owner, In the midst of his old 
world idéas, had shot up the 


desire to have his daughter educated, He wanted fo 


let all see that a Shaha girl could be as great a 
seholar as any other girl. 

“Mrs. Mullick, Fatick Babu's sister, lived in Cal- 
cutta. Her husband had a business in sugar and 
owned a good house there, Miss Roma was entrusted 
to the care of Mrs, Mullick. She was a student of the 
Bethune College and was now in the fourti year 
class. Sri Indrajit Roy was a student of the Calcutta 
Medical College and was waiting for his-final exami- 
nation. His sister Srimati Aloka Roy was а class- 
mate of the girl-of Nagkeshar, and the friendship of 
the two young women was the talk of the college. 
They frequently visited each other. 


Naturally the brother of the friend received as 
much attention as the friend of the sister. Roma had 
charming manners and looked like an angel. Nature 
had her fixed rules and under those provisions, the 
two young souls sought consolation in each other. 
‘So whenever there was an opportunity, one let the 
other know of their mutual indispensableness. 

. . During the summer vacation it was necessary for 
‘Roma to go and live in the village Nagkeshar. The 
God oflove always helps the real lovers. Indrajit 
had a friend in the next village, Deoali. 4 
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Sri Baren Shaha definitely made Srimati Shaha 
understand that she alone did not possess. all the 
powers of detection. He had detected the youth. He 
was good-looking and looked anything but vulgar, as 
mock-heroic lovers are bound to look. 

`. Oh how dreadful! But why did you not invite him 
‘to. find-out all about him. We must persuade tne 
father to agree to the wedding. We must say that 
the boy is known to us. But we must know. ] won- 
der.how you.built up that factory with this limited 
intelligence." 
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He smiled and said, “Through your duck, 
darling.” — 

As.a matter of fact Baren Babu read as many 
as fourteen letters, seven each way. He was convin- 
ced that the two souls really needed union. The 
youngman thrice saw the old man with the angling 
rod at the lake. Roma might just come to enquire 
about the catch. He would then have the chance to 
see her. The thought itself was thrilling. 

Sriman Indrajit very quietly approached the old 


gentleman. “Namaskar”, he said. 
Mr. Shaha feigned surprise. He was startled. 









"*he can put labels at 
the rate. of forty bot- 
les a minute. he is a 
wonderful pacher of 
biscuit tins also," 
said the uncle. 


^I have' not disturbed you, Sir, I hope,” said the 
future doctor. 

"Certainly not. You are thinking of the fish. 

Only the deep water fish lives here, They are like 
our great men who are unapproachable." The angler 
smiled amiably and repeated his joke about the 
non-violent hook. 
. , Тһе atmosphere became light. Young Indrajit 
informed. Baren Babu about his studies and holidays. 
He explained how he had walked three miles to come 
to Nagkeshar. Exercise ensured health and walking 
along the country roads improved sight, 

. Baren Shaha hated to think of the principles of 
his relation Fatick Shaha. How stupid to be resolute 
on the point that he would only bestow his charming 
daughter to one who would do manual work at the 
start, Physicians he hated, Lawyers he did not regard 
as human beings. They encouraged quarrels and 
family feuds, 

He was seen at a distance. Baren Babu said, 
"Look here, Indrajit, I am out for a rag. You will 
say yes to all I say. Piek up the points and support 
me. Understand?" 

The third party entered, 

“Who is this young gentleman, uncle? He looks 
smart", he said. 

"He is Meghu Roy, alias Meghnad Rov. He works 
in my confectionery’’, . 

"Very good, I like youths to start life as manual 
labourers. Then there is a scope for distinction." 

"Don't you see his smart dress, and his wrists? 
He can put labels at the rate of forty bottles a 
minute. He is a wonderful packer of biscuit tins also", 
said the uncle. : : 

Fatick Babu eyed him from top to toe. Yes, & very 
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impressive built, The man looked respectable. Yes. 
"The youth spends his days in the factory—packing 
and labelling bottles, That's fine! 

"Roma met my wife, She is much pleased to see 
Roma. But I shall punish her when We meet. She is 
only devouring mangoes and enjoying her holidays, 
but rot minding her books. 

"Oh, has she not been here to pay respects to 


you, uncle? The mother is never tired of looking at 


her. She will sit for her B.A. now", 


"She must have a graduate husband", said the 


uncle, 
Fatick Babu flared up. 


marry a labourer. Never a В.А. or an M.A.—not to 
Speak of a doctor or a lawyer." z 


e youngman now recognised the father of the 


beloved. So after all, Roma did not paint her father 


to rag him. He felt a tremor. 


“You have only five more days as your 1 »lidays.. 


Now you will learn rolling flour before it is placed 
on the rolling machine in the biscuit mills," said the 
elder Shaha. | 


"As you command, sir, After all one must earn 
his living in the sweat of his brow and not by feeling 
the pulse of patients.” The owner of the husking 
machine was charmed. When Roy left the place of 
meeting God rewarded him for the dramatic perfor- 
mance. Srimati Roma was entering the big house of 
-the angler, Their eyes met for a fraction of a second 
and they felt the joy of eternity. 


VI 


Sri Fatick had just entered his fortieth birthday. 
By his own toil and foresight he had built up the 
rice business which brought him Success. His only 
Son assisted him in his business although he had 
earned the degree of B.Com. of the University of 
Caleutta. The owner of the rice mill felt hurt- when 
youths of his own caste sought service as clerks in 
mercantile firms or Government department. 

He discussed the future of his darling daughter 
with the uncle on the Steps of the Debdighi, Reasons 
were advanced by Sri Fatick why she should be 
married to a labourer husband, asked Baren Babu. 

“How would there be exchange of feelings and 
understanding between husband and wife? The gra- 
duate wife is bound to look down: upon the labourer, 
illiterate or just literate.” ' 


"I mean no disrespect to my respected aunt or 
[my devoted wife. Both of them are illiterate. They 
h business administration 
‘or labour control, and the rest. Are we not happy at 
ome? Are they not ideal wives? The Shastras say 
that money comes to man through the good “uck of 














The reply was a sledge-hammer blow. But ‘mme- 
ely the industrialist recovered. He smiled ;enially 
and said, “Ah, but you forget the instinct of "7omen. 
Subordination to man is in her blood and that keeps 
er from facing all the trouble that invades our 

eer. She dresses well to captivate the mind of a man 
pm she considers her superior. Why? No, no. you 
wrong, my boy", said the uncle, 


г Fatiek Babu was armed with another argument. 
fe was definite that only exploitation could bring 
wealth to one in industry. If the outlook of the 
labourer is raised by providing him with a graduate 
Wife, his status will be raised. He is bound to resist 
exploitation. His educated wife will instil the sense 
of equality in the toiler, 


“Then why not choose my workman as your son- 

n-law, my son. That youngman Meghu Roy is very 
uch devoted to manual work," said the old man. 

“І do not mind, if you are satisfied that he is not 
graduate or something", replied Fatick Babu. 


یف ی ساگ > i t‏ 


"Never, never! She will 


"OH! How DREADFUL ^ 07 


him and it read— 
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“The only point is that he may not be a Vaishya 
by caste". * 

"I don't mind that. I want a labourer, a hard 
Working man." 





VII 


Miss Roma Shaha knew nothing about the latest 
development—the interview and the willingness, For 
three days she scrutinised the interior of ihe cocoa- 
nut ‘post box, but there was no Scrap of paper there 
to bring solace to ‘her aching heart. Sunbeams seemed 
pale. The palm avenue seemed lines of dwarf trees, The 
flowers lost.fragrance, Debdighi , was -shorn of its 
charms, inspite of the ripples ‘which the autumn 
breeze raised. |... Я 

As а change she visited the house of the aaster 
confectioner. She received the usual . affectionate 
welcome which soothed her. : 

"The letters B.A. will.look nice after. the rame 
Roma Roy than after Miss Roma Shaha” said the 


mysterious old grand-uncle. 


Miss Shaha smelt rat. What was ‘the old man 
driving at. She- kept up appearance. . 


"Not bad", said the grinnin girl. “But. where is 
bs unfortunate Roy to be saddled with the village 
girl?’ 

“Of course, Mrs, B. Shaha BA, would Бе 700d. 
There is alliteration. But the law prohibits more wives 
than one”, said the old man in the Strain of the old 
world Bengalee joke. : ; 

All this of course proved Greek to the old :аду, 
When her husband explained the matter she used her 
usual exclamation of wonder—“Oh, How dreadful.” 

She took. the young woman in. her old arms with 
all the tenderness of the grandmother, and said, 
“Don’t you know? We have got the consent of your 
father to accept Indrajit as his son-in-law, We ^ound 
out everything. from the cocoanut shell." 


And then dear Roma clasped the old lady 
while a stream of tears came flowing out of ner 
gazelle eyes. How sweet! How very kind of hem! 

But when Sri Baren explained the fraudulent 
manner in which the promise was obtained, “he saw 
the hollowness of the whole business. Her father was 
thorough in everything and would certainly go eep 
into the history of the career of the would-be son-in- 
law. The cat wil! be out of the bag and God snows 
what distress would encompass her life. The tears 
that followed were tears of disappointment. 


УШ 


Just at that moment the sensitive mind of the 
young lover was like a cruel battlefield. Love was 
truth. That was what the poets said. He did not 
believe that there was nothing unfair in !ove and 
war. At least not in the case of love, Wedding was 
а firm step in the path of righteousness and ‘hat is 
why the word “dharma” always went with .aarriage 
in his language. The father-in-law was not merely a 
father in the eyes of law. According to the traditions 
of his glorious country, he was entitled to the -espect 
а Son owed his father. Love is love even if there is no 
social union. That their hearts pulsated in union, ^e 
strongly believed. And that was real wedding. 


Sri Fatick Shaha always believed in looking 
before he leapt.. The testimony of the relative was 
enough. Yes, his dear Roma will have a labourer for 
a husband. His inner sensibility appraised the youth 
as somebody who would be above the vulgar domes- 
tics or coolies who were born to give him trouble. 
Yes a labourer! 

It was really dreadful to face a bomb-shellewhich 
brought down the castle he built. A letter came to 
“Respected Sir, ee т 

- - “І very humbly beg your forgiveness, ¥ played 
à y* = I 4 х ` n f Me 3 
‘eis * de . [1 
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the clown when I gave a wrong description of myself. 
I supported the angelic old gentleman, your relation. 
Pleasure hé picks up everywhere. He asked me to 
keep pace with the funny performance of that day. I 
feel guilty as you took me seriously. As an actor 1 
was successful, but as a man I was a lying imposter. 


“Т understand you like a labourer better than a 
physician. That will be your principle in settling the 
marriage of your dear daughter. I do love her. That 
love came to me as a righteous awakening. Both of 
us ine that it was the will of God that we should 
unite." 


The reader of the letter felt а paddy husking 
machine pounding his heart. In love with his daugh- 
ter! The impudent rascal with all this bookish 
language. Who is he? The next line told him. 

. “Iam a poor student, I did well in my examina- 
tions. I shall sit for the final M.B. when your 
daughter will get her B.A." 3 

The impertinence! He read further: 


‘I understand you hate a degree holder to be your 
son-in-law. You prefer a labourer son-in-law. I pro- 
mise and swear that if you want it, I shall take up 
the job of labelling condiment bottles and biscuit 
tins, the work—that has appealed to you. Man wants 
a good profession to please the family. If my manual 
labour can win me an angel for wife, I shall be roud 
to be a coolie.” 

Sri Fatick's excitement knew no bounds. He 
called his wife and explained the position to her. 
Indeed she knew everything and was a silent conspi- 
rator. But she dared not ask her husband to be 
reasonable. 

“Where is the girl, the dust, the pest?" he asked. 

The mother replied very gently, "She has gone to 
uncle's house. They love her. They love us all." 

The signifieance of the hint was lost on the 
injured father. He rushed out of the house. He 
almost ran there. His wife quietly followed him. 
Should she speak out? But traditions forbade her. 

“Roma and Indrajit—excellent—a royal combi- 
nation.” Sri Baren Shaha said. 

That was the last straw on the camel’s back. It 
broke him, He rushed into the room. 

“Т have nourished a snake with milk and bananas. 
Secret love and all that hellish performance т 

"Steady, Fatick steady," said the elder Shaha. 

“You are a senior member of the family. I do not 
want to insult you, uncle. If it was an outsider, I 
would have called him a traitor. Yes, my wealth and 
success breeds jealousy in many outsiders. Not in 
you uncle. But what is this disgraceful fraud?" said 
the angry nephew. 

He threw the letter into the hands of his father's 
cousin. 

The old man quietl 


read the letter of the would- 
be doctor. His first fee was mixed. The youngman 
was a fool. Then he considered the matter. His respect 
for the sincere, sacrificing youngman increased. He 
was surely a dear old boy. Quietly he read the letter. 
He explained it to his wife and the mother of the girl. 
He said he admired the selection of his grand-niece. 
Asked his wife what she thought of the whole matter. 

The old lady looked at the stern face of the 
relative. The explanation had no effect on the man, 
she said, ; 

“Oh how dreadful! Are you not ashamed of your 
attitude, Fatick. You abused even your uncle who 
wanted to select this prince for your daughter. She 
should be bestowed on that man. They are spiritually 
married. Tt will be a shame to get another husband 
for this chaste girl. What a shame. How dreadful." 

“You may talk, but I know my duty." 

. *Do you? You leave a young girl all alone, way 
frgz: parents in that, devil's city. She is over twenty. 
ЧЕ) wert married when we were ten. If she chooses а 
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. husband, who is to blame, she or you? She has, chosen 


the right man. If you are a man, fix an auspicious 
day and get the doctor for a son-in-law. We shall die 
in his hands, Oh! How dreadful!” 

“Yes, I will fix a date to get my sardar coolie 
married to this girl and that early in Agrahain.” 

A scream, a deep groan and a swoon. Like a 
chopped banana tree the girl fell, and lay in a pool 
of tears. 

“Oh, how dreadful’, said the old lady and 
straightened the unconscious body. 

. “Oh, my daughter, my daughter—” cried the 
hitherto silent mother and kissed her tenderly and 
wiped the tears from her wet face. “Oh, Mother, save 
her, she said. - 

“What a shame", said the old man as he "etched 
a pitcher of cold water. 

The father spoke not a word but stood like a steel 
statue, thin and gaunt, almost demented, staring at 
the fainted. 


THE CHILD AND THE CINEMA 


(Continued From Page 246) 





her son the story of Casabianca stretching it fur- 
ther in an attempt to make it, as she had believed, 
more easily understandable to a boy of eight. 
Savitri was glad that her son had heard her in rapt 
attention. 

Naturally, like Savitri, her son had expected to 
see, on the silver screen, high seas, battle ships, 
guns and war scenes; and lastly a boy gloriously 
perishing while standing alone on the burning deck 
with shells bursting aloud all round, his father’s 
permission — the father having died already — to 
leave never reaching him. 

But, instead, after the news-reels and slide ad- 
vertisements were over, Savitri and her son, like 
all others in the hall, saw scenes of eating, drinking 
and being merry. Instead of seas and ships, they 
saw hotels and cafes. Instead of burning of ships 
and bursting of shells, they saw men and women 
madly breaking upon one another. Instead of dread- 
ed waves, they saw scenes of shameless laughter. 

Naturally, Savitri was perspiring with a feeling 
of shamefulness — surely it was not а picture 
worth seeing by a boy; and her son was questioning 
her repeatedly when scenes, earlier described, would 
be viewed. > 

Savitri was whispering to silence her son. 
Though she had realised at the start of the sh 
that what they were going to see presently was n 
what they had expected, she could not then forê 
what they were now actually seeing. 2а аб 

Savitri had only read the classified advert 
ment in the newspaper and not the display one, 









was on. 5 

Needless to say Savitri and her son had left t 
hall when the show was over, the son in appares 
disappoinment, and the mother disgusted and r^ 
penting for a hürried reading. She had in a hur ^ 
read “Casabianca” instead of “Casablanca” in №8: ' 
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zBhowanipore :. College 


(A coaching institute With .tradition for CO & School Students). 
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Very high percentage of success in University Examinations 


Special arrangement for coaching Honours students including special | 
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THE VEDAS 


AND 


THE TANTRAS 
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Ву DR. MAHANAMBRATA BRAHMACHARI, Ph.D, D.Litt. 


HE Indian Culture, as a com- 
posite whole,, is based on two 
mighty authorities of unassail- 
able significance — the Vedas 
and the Tantras — Nigama and 
- Agama, as they are otherwise 
designated, both connotating the 
same meaning — the ultimate 
source of truth. 

Vedas constitute the fountainhead of spiritual 
knowledge, and Tantras the storehouse of ritual 
precepts. Tantrik rituals have deep ontological 
meaning, metaphysical significance and emotional 
element which touch one’s heart and transform 
one's being. 

All human activities, to be meaningful and real, 
must be based on well-established principles. In 
the Vedas is revealed the eternal and universal laws 
of spirit and in Tantras, the procedure of Action is 
pre-eminently dealt with. 

The word “Veda” literally means knowledge. 
The Vedas consist of compilation of the words of 
knowledge and wisdom., They are considered as 
Apaurusheya, literally, without any “purusha” or 
person being the author thereof. It is universally 
believed by all Hindus that the Vedic .conclusions 
about the conception and nature of God and His 
relation to man and the universe were eternal and 
immutable truths, arrived at not by mere exercise 
of mental powers of the sages but through com- 
munion with God Almighty. 

Vedas tell us what to: know and why. Tantras, 
which are also believed to be of divine origin, 
inform us what to do and how. The former cons- 
titute philosophical and the latter scientific outlook 
of the ancient seers of India, 

To make our social life alive and significant, 
the relation between truths of philosophy and our 
daily life must be intimately co-ordinated. Vedas 
give us ultimate truth which is the truth of Spirit 
and in the light of that Spirit our daily life has to 
be refined; and here Tantras show the ways through 
mantras, sacrifices, rituals, worship and devotion. 
The Vedas aim at metaphysical doctrine whereas 
Tantras bring forth scientific methodology to 
actualise the underlying principles and the two 
together, supplementing each other constituted the 
philosophy of life.for the people of India at large. 

SYNTHESIS — 

Vedas and their essence Vedanta may bé called 
philosophy and Tantras the sciences of the ancient 
Hindu Seers and this civilisation is essentially the 
outcome ‘of their synthesis. Both philosophy and 
science. endeavour to determine the inner nature of 
reality. Vedanta philosophy starts with the think- 
ing self. Tantras begin with the objects of thought. 
“Atmanam Bidhi" — "know. thyself"— sums up the 


essence of Vedantic teachings. Within man is the 
Spirit which is the centre of everything. Though 
scientific in their outlook Tantras also developed а 
philosophy of their own. In the Western World 
today there is an attempt towards the Unity of 
sciences and look-out for a philosophy thereof, 
which may be named philosophy of the sciences. 
Tantras tried to develop a metaphysics in similar 
fashion.. The Supreme Reality of Vedanta is 
Brahman the Absolute, that of Tantras is Sakti, the 
Primordial Energy. 

Brahman is unknowable, unapproachable, in- 
active, timeless static reality. It is formless undii- 
ferentiated and transcends all our experiences. 
Sakti of Tantras is the matrix, the Mother of all 
that exist in the Universe. Sakti is ever active 
dynamic reality and is the source of creative, pre- 
servative and culminative principle and power of 
the cosmic process. Sakti is an all-conscious per- 
sonality having unfathomable love (Kripa) for the 
creatures and the Creation. Unlike Brahman of 
Vedanta, Maha Sakti is a knowing, loving and 
understanding person. If Brahman is a Static 
transcendental finality, Sakti: is a dynamic im- 
manent reality. They are supplementary and that 
is why Sakti has been called the “Patta Mahisi"— 
an intimate consort of the Absolute Brahman. This 
synthesis of Brahman and Maha Sakti of One-in 
many and Many-in-one is the keynote of Indian 
culture as a whole. 

Two illustrious books; small in size but great 
in significance, the’ Gita and the Chandi epitomise 
the essentials of the Vedic and Tantric schools of 
thinking. The main subject matter of the Chandi 
is ostensibly three great warfares, In the foreground 
oi the Gita stands also a_ battle field, The war is 
between the mortal ‘beings on the soil of the earth. 

The wars of the Chandi on the other hand are 
waged between the Debas and Ashuras existing in 
the mental and moral plane. All human wars are 
idees deeply rooted . in a moral and psychical 
plane. 

The Devas of the Vedas also stand for higher 
mental faculties. Surya stands for Cosmic Intel- 
ligence. Agni and Soma symbolise Cosmic will and 
feeling. Likewise the Devas of the Tantras, parti- 
cularly those who pay yearly visit to us, the mor- 
tals, with the Divine Mother Herself in the months 
of Aswin are also symbolic, Kartik stands for 
struggle and Ganesh for sugcess. Lakshmi ard 
Saraswati symbolise wealth and wisdom, Ashurf 
stand for passion and carnal desires. 

Let us welcome the Divine Mother, the ,Consort 
of Siva, the Absolute, with her family the Gods of 
struggle and success, the Goddesses cf wealth and 
wisdom in order to destroy the demonic elements 
in us and in our society at large. 





APPROACH TO NATIONAL INTEGRATION 


By DR, RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


ATIONAL Integration is funda- 
mentally a moral rather than à 
&ocial and political issue, It is 
threatened in the country today 
by mutual distrust and suspicion 
that fan anger, hatred and 


majority 

one anot 

are apt to commit anti-soci 

of language, for instance, 

Assam, the Punjab and Maharashtra went against 
, ай ethical dictates of neighbourliness and solidarity 
of the States. In the same name of language the 
majority groups also committed gross violation of 
the fundamental rights granted to all Indian citizens 
i according to the Constitution. The fight between the 
majority and minority groups could be carried to 
the bitter end because each grounded its claims on 
political principles and interests. 


The reconciliation of majority and minority 
rights in many political situations in the country 
cannot be reached at the political dimension through 
bargaining and manoeuvring, however astute the 

` leadership may be. It can only be found at the 
higher moral dimension on the basis of the 
Gandhian principal of consensus and compromise 
and of the purity of both means and ends in public 
life. 


RIGHTS OF THE COMMUNITY 


National Integration demands the moral eleva- 
tion and refinement of our emerging democracy in 
` three fundamental ways. Firstly, no party, class or 
community, whether majority or minority, should 
bolster up narrow and exclusive group principles 
and interests as absolutes but subordinate these to 
the larger interests of the community or the State 
as a whole. This implies that each group, or 
- class must not overweigh rights and privileges at 
the cost of duties and obligations, Gandhiji always 
insisted on the stress of duties rather than of rights 
for man, groups and institutions in all situations. 
This is the touchstone of Goodness politics as 
opposed» to Power poli 
— harmonious State and the most integrated 

ation. 


Secondly, all politicàl parties, religious groups 
and classes should acoent the supremacy of the 


tics. Only this can build up _ 


essential rights of man as man irrespective of his 
class, creed or social status, These are defined and 
safeguarded by our Constitution. The voice of the 
majority, identified with the vor populi, cannot / 
disregard, imperil or repudiate these rights..This 
implies that the vote of the majority cannot always 
stand for right, Overpowered by the crowd or 
mass mentality it may, indeed, violate right or jus- 
tice. When the voice of the majority or of the mass 
represents brute force or might rather than. right 
or justice, National Integration is imperilled. Here 
again Gandhiji offers us a most shining example 
of democratic leadership. A God-loving individuel 
as he was, he could not be over-powered by the 
crowd or mass mentality. He followed "the stil! 
small voice of God", rather than the strident voice 
of the majority in the National Congress, whenever 
he felt that the majority was standing for might 
rather than for right. And with his isolation and 
loveliness before God, he led the Indian nation. The 
reconciliation of the vor populi and the vor dei 
was a supreme achievement of the Father of the 
Indian nation. 


ERADICATION OF NEPOTISM 


Thirdly, Government and administration should 


maintain a ethical standard weeding out 
nepotism, jobbery and corruption at all levels, With 
the enlargement of scope of Governmental activi- 
ties in a social welfare State and the emergence of 
controls, permits, licences and public contracts, 
standards of purity set by administration and pub- 
lic business have to be carefully safeguarded, The 


` lapse of these and prevalence of discriminating 


partisan and corrupt practices lead to mutual sus- 
picions among e belonging to different regions, 
social strata or religious communities, and jeopar- 
dise National Integration. The latter demands that 
all government servants at the various levels should 
develop and rigidly conform to a professional code 
of ethics, eliminate venality and i ieiency and 
emulate the standard of purity set by administration 
in such foreign countries as the U.K. 


There can be no technique for achieving 
National Integration. Mere laws and rights and 
znere political organisation cannot achieve or de- 
fend national integration. For emotional integra- 
tion it is more important to. form good habits, 
understandings and moral standards than to frame 
good laws and rights. Nationa] Integration is 
achieved or lost not in the domain of politics, of 
parties, laws and rules but rather in the domain of . 





AUTUMNAL WORSHIP OF THE MOTHER 


, By DR. SHASHI BHUSAN DAS GUPTA 


O far as the festive side of our 
religion in Bengal is concerned 
the autumnal worship of the 
Magna Matar as Durga or Chan- 


dika has acquired the widest . 


celebrity. The reason behind this 

is interesting because of the 

complex nature of the probabili- 

ties. The widely accepted popu- 

lar view is that Ramachandra 

untimely evoked the Goddess in the autumn just to 

have Her blessings for killing the great demon 

Ravana. This seems to be a popular myth fabricated 

by poetic imagination in the eastern part of India 

some time during the period between the tenth and 

the twelfth centuries. Neither the myth itself, nor 

any suggestion of it is to be found in the Rama-story 

as it is narrated by the poet Valkimi in his Rama- 

` yana. In all probability Shakti had not attained any 

celebrity as a deity of the Hindu pantheon when 

Valkimi composed his well known epic. It is not 

even a fact, according to Valmiki, that the demon- 

king Ravana was killed by Rama some time during 
the autumn. * 


Even in the other minor versions of the Rama- 
yana composed in Sanskrit in later times there is no 
indication of the myth that the demon Ravana was 
a favourite of the Shakti and was being protected 
by her and that Rama worshipped the Shakti with a 
view to obtaining Her favour for killing Ravana. 
Only the Adbhuta- Ramayan gives us the grotesque 
story that it was not Ramachandra who killed the 
demon Ravana, but it was his wife Sita. who was 
herself Shakti incarnate, and who assumed her rea! 
form as Kali and killed the demon. Strangely 
enough, the story had its echo in the Rama-story 
described by the Oriya poet Sarala Das of the late 
fifteenth or sixteenth century and also in some of the 
folk-lores in Hindi. 


The myth of Ramachandra worshipping the 
Shakti untimely in the autumn is to be found in the 
late Puranic literatur 
Devi-bhagavata and 


tika; at the same bre 
Ramach 


the month of Ashwina and the war with Ravana 


-began on the same date and that Ravana was 


caused to be killed by Rama through the agency of 
ке анн on the ninth day of the next white fort- 
night, 


The Devi-bhagavata speaks no doubt of the aus- 
tere vows observed by Ramachandra for nine conse- 
cutive nights begmning with. the first night of the 
white fortnight of the month of Ashwina to the 
ninth night, and also of Ramchandra’s worship of 
the Goddess with all elaborate details just to pro- 
pitiate the Goddess and to win her . over 
to his side for killing Ravana; but the author has 
advanced other explanations also why the Goddess 
should be worshipped both in the autumn and the 
spring. Both the seasons, according to the author, 
are dreadful because of the heavy toll of life taken 
by epidemics during these two periods of the year; 
it is therefore in the fitness of things that all wise 
people should worship the Goddess at this season of 
the year to avert such calamities. This sort of an 
explanation betrays the fact that the author of the 
Devi-bhagavata found the custom of worshipping the 
Goddess in both the seasons—the autumn and the 
spring, and he himself was not sure of the why. 


KRITTIWAS'S VERSION 


From the account given in the Bengali Ramaya- 


nas, particularly by the poet Krittiwas of the 
fifteenth century, it becomes evident that even in 
Bengal spring was considered to be the proper time 
for the worship of the Mother Goddess and the wor- 
ship in the autumn was considered an untimely act 
—an act sanctioned only because of some extreme 
emergency. 


However weak may be the evidences found in 
the later Puranic literature in support of the myth 
of the autumnal worship of the Goddess being intro- 
duced by Ramachandra himself, the fact remains 
that Dashera or the tenth night after the expiry oi 
the vow.of the nine consecutive nights to be ob- 
served in the autumn is widely celebrated in most 
parts of India as a day of great victory. Not in all 
places where Dashera is observed with pomp and 
pageantry as the day of great victory, the victory is 
identified with the victory of Rama over the demon 
Ravana; nevertheless the day, to a large number of 
Indians, is a day of victory, and some symbolic pro- 
gramme commemorative of the past victory are gone 
through as religious rites. What then might have 
been the origin of the tradition of commemorating 
some victory in the autumn with religious solemnity? 
We may however offer here a tentative suggestion. 


In Sanskrit literature the autumn is*almost in- 
variably associated with the ventures of the great 
kings in setting out for big expeditions for the con 
quest of the neighbouring countries with a view to 
establishing sovereignty Óver the rest of the princes, 
During the rains military activities were practically 








At a standstill. With the receding E water Bon the ` 


~water-logg;ed and flooded areas, and with the sky 
becoming transparent blue with white dots of pass- 
` ing clouds here and there, the kings would set 
themselves to rejuvenated military preparations and 
operations. Naturally some were vanquished and 


others were victorious, and naturally again the vic- 


torious celebrated this victory with pomp and pagean- 
iry and with religious solemnity too. It seems more 
robable that the great kings and the smaller princes 
ulged in the victory-celebrations not after the 
actual attainment of victory, but as an auspicious 
and invigorating ceremony just before they started 
for their mission of conquest, That accounts for the 
widespread popularity, of the celebration of the 
Dashera among the Aryan Indians. It may be that the 
tradition of the celebration of a day of victory 
(Vijaya) as a national religious festival grew in this 
` way. We have then the tendency of associating the 
great occasions of national celebrations with the life 
and activities of great personalities like Rama. and 


` Krishna who to us are God incarnate and national 


heroes at the same time. We feel tempted to believe 
that because of this tendency of ours the autumnal 
celebrations of victory got itself mixed up in some 
parts of India with the victory-celebrations of Rama- 
chandra after the killing of the great demon Ravana. 


_ NEW YEAR THEORY 


Some scholars are however disposed to explain 
the origin and importance of the autumnal festival 
in a difterent way. They are tempted to believe that 
there was a custom in the Vedic period of counting 
the vear from the autumn. As a matter of fact there 
are some Vedic hymns where the word autumn is 


` used to denote one full year. Beginning of the 


autumn, therefore, indicated the beginning of the 
new year: the autumnal] festival originally meant 
the festival of the new vear. The counting of the 
“sar in Bengal had been shifted from the beginning 
6 the autumn to the beginning of the summer (in 


Vaishakha) some seventeen hundred years ago, and. 


pople of Bengal have therefore managed to forget 
by this time the original significance of the autumnal 
festival. 

If the above interpretation regarding the origin 
of the autumnal festival is to be credited at all, 
then it seems that what was originally a festive 
ceremony to celebrate the advent of the new vear 
jn the Vedic period acquired new significance and 
importance in later times as a celebration of the 
victory-day, which again was identified in certain 
parts of India and mostly in the eastern zone as the 
victory-day of Ramachandra over the killing of 
Ravana. This victory-dav was again associated with 
the autumnal worship of the Mother Goddess in the 
eastern zone of India for which the story of the wor- 
ship of the Shakti by Ramachandra had to be fabri- 
cated by poetic imagination sometimes about the 
twelfth century A.D. Earlier traditions must have 


RI .helped these poets a good deal in fabricating the 


story of the Shakti-worship of Ramachandra. Shakti 
is well-known in one of Her names as Durga. The 
word Durga has often been interpreted as the God- 
dess who protects one or delivers one from all mise- 
ries of life and helps one in crossing the rough and 
turbulent ocean of existence, But the word should 
perhaps be more accurately associated with the Sans- 
krit word ‘durga’ which means a fort. Durga was 
perhaps originally the Goddess protecting the fort or 
presiding over it. It is a noticeable fact that in later 


times we find almost all the feudal chiefs of Raj- . 


jutana having the Shakti in some of her forms as 
Durga. Chandi, Kalika, Chamunda or Varahi as the 
presiding deity or the protectress. It is a common 
scene in Bengali literaturee of the medieval period 
that a hero, when attacked by an opponent, is being 


IgA tue deut hae Sr ea 


protected by the Mother Goddess in some of Her 

forms. Against this traditional background it was 

very easy for the eastern poets to fabricate the story 

of Ravana being protected by the Shakti and of Rama 

propitiating the Goddess by offering Her even one 

oe his own lotus-like eyes to win Her over to his 
e. ; i 


CODDESS OF FERTILITY . 


But let us not persuade ourselves to think that 
the tradition of the autumnal worship of the Mother 
Goddess originated with the fabrication of the story 
ot Rama's Shakti-worship untimely in the autumn. 
This tradition also has a history. The Shakti to be wor- 
shipped during the autumn originally represents the . 
principle of fertilization associated with the harvest 
season of India. It is very interesting to note that in — 
Bengal worship of the Mother Goddess begins in the 
autumn and ends with the end of the spring. The period 
comprising these two seasons is our best harvesting 
period and curiously enough, the worship of the 
Mother Goddess in all Her main forms is performed 
within this period. One of the well known names of 
the Mother Goddess is Ambika. In the Yajurveda 
Ambika has been described ^s the sister of the God 
Rudra who is said to have protected the plants of 
the field. This clearly shows that in the Yajurvedic 
period Ambika was a Goddess associated with vegeta- 
tion. In the later vedic literature like the Brahma- 
nas and the Aranyakas Ambika is described as the 
wife, and not as the sister, of Rudra,;and, at the 
same time, Ambika is identified with the season 
autumn. It therefore appears that the season 
autumn which is predominantly the season of vegeta- 
tion and which marked the beginning of harvesting 
was itself eulogised and venerated as the Mother 
Goddess. 

It has to be marked that in the Puranic period 
also the Mother Goddess is well known as Annada 
(giver of food) and Shakambhari (the herb-nourish- 
ing Goddess). But the most significant fact is the 
importance that is attached to a symbolic represen- 
tation of the Mother Goddess known as the Nava- 
patrika which is something like a female figure made 
of the plantain tree, the rice-plant and like other 
herbs making nine in the total. In the ceremonial 
worship of the Mother Goddess in the autumn the 
Goddess is evoked in each of these nine herbs sepa- 
rately in some of her distinct and significant aspects. 
АП these taken together will give иѕ ап idea of a 
very early tradition of the festival of the Mother 
Goddess as the Goddess of fertility in the autumn 
which is predominately a season of vegetation. But 
in the Puranic age and in still later times the origi- 
nal significance of the autumnal festival became lost 
to the masses and various legends which are readily 
acceptable to the masses cropped up and the story 
of the Shakti-worship by Ramachandra is a typical 
of them while the Markandeya-purana gives an-en- 
tirely different account of the whole thing. 


SPIRIT OF THE MOUNTA IN 


The Mother Goddess, as ѕһе,іѕ worshipped to-day 
in the autumn with all the elaborate paraphernalia, 
has acquired a Puraniclegendary character; but She 
is very complex even in the legendary character of 
Hers. In the present legendary character the Mother 
Goddess represents a popular amalgam of distinct 
iraditions some of which are self-exclusive. Without 
entering into the details we сап speak of two broad 
and important independent traditions of the Goddess 
as a warrior-Goddess as Chandi or Chandika, mainly 
represented as slaying the Buffalo-demon (Mahisha- 
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By DR. ROMA CHAUDHURI, D. Phil. (Oxford) 
= Principal, Lady Brabourne College, Calcutta, 


HE Concept of “Lila” or “Play” 

is a fundamental one in Indian 

Philosophy. On the’ one hand, 

God Himself is conceived to be 

“Lila” in essence; on the other, 

the very difficult problem of 

3 | Creation is sought to be’ solved 

p + solely on this concept of “Lila”. 

FTU ^ According - to this view, God 

plays with Himself in bliss with his.Para-Sakti, and 

the Universe is nothing but this blissful play on His 

part, on the part of the Divine, Universal Mother. 

That is why, the Para-Sakti of God, the Divine 

Mother, too, identical with Him as His very essence, 

is described as *Lilarupa", as Lila in form, in our 
Scriptures and Philosophical Treatises, 

Now, what is ‘Lila’ or ‘Play’? And, what is this 
supreme process of Divine Play? On this joyous 
occasion of the worship of the Divine Mother, let 
us pause a little to reflect over the matter and reflect 
on our hearts the sweet, serene, sublime image of 
the "Lilarupa" Maha-Janani, as best as we can. 


NATURE OF “PLAY” 


. Now, what are the main features of 'Play', as 
commonly understood? 

First, ‘Play’ requires a person or an object (one 
or more) to play with. In this way, it always implies 
a distinction between the two—the player and the 
played or the object of play. 


This 'play-object! may be external (as usual), 
or internal (as rare). Thus, a boy, as common, plays 
with his play-mates at balls etc. existing ` outside 
him. Again, a baby plays with his own limbs, fingers 
and toes and the like, inside his body. Again, an 
adult plays cards with his friends, or chess alone, 
кё ы outside him. But very rarely, if at all, do 
normal adults play with themselves physically. 


Psychologically, however, playing with one's own 
feelings, thoughts and desires is quite .common in 
the case of both adults and youngsters. This takes 
hx form of 'Day-dreaming', ‘Fantasy’ ‘Imagination’, 
etc. \ 

In this way, 'Play' essentially implies an 
‘Another’, and a knowledge, full or otherwise, of 
that. This is the Cognitive Condition of ‘Play’. 


Secondly; ‘Play’ requires the emotions of love 
and happiness as its core. Hence, evidently, there 
cannot be any play with a person or an object with 
whom or with which one has no relation of amity or 
friendship. A boy does not play ball with those of 
his classmates whom he does not like; an adult does 
not play cards with his antagonists or those whom 
he dislikes. 


In ordinary language, we, sometimes, get ex- 
pressions like: ‘Playing with his victims before kill- 


ing them'. This is not unoften found in the Animal 


World, like a cat playing with a mouse before kill- 
ing it outright. But it is clear that such cases are 
not those of ‘Play’ at all. 


In fact, if there be no feeling of love, there is 
no ‘Play’ at ali—this is an essentia] condition of 
‘Play’ in all its forms. Hence, the so-called ‘playing’ 
with one's victims, whom one hates, cannot be taken 
to be ‘Play’ at all. It is only an aggressive activity, 
a vindictive activity, a part of the total activity of 
killing or destroying which springs entirely from 
anger and hatred. 


Again, ‘Play’ is essentially an expression of 
happiness. Happiness or bliss, by nature, is effluent, 
effusive, effervescent. It has a tendency to sprout 
forth, flow-out, gush over. Biologically, Play is taken 
to be an outlet for surplus energy (Spencer). But, 
psychologically, it is essentially an outlet for happi- 
ness, 


What, after all, is happiness? Leaving aside its 
higher, philosophical meaning, we may say that hap- 
piness implies a fulness of heart which, by nature, 
overflows into external expression and action. 


But why only 'happiness'? Have not all strong 
emotions the very same tendency? Does not grief 
express itself into weeping, striking the forehead and 
the breast, tearing off the hairs, rolling on the 
ground? Does not anger express itself in shouting, 
cursing, striking, breaking and the like? Does not 
fear express itself in trembling, fleeing, ‘crouching, 
falling and so on? 


True. But in all these cases, ordinarily, only iso- . 
lated expressions, gestures and activities are found. 
In the case of ‘Happiness’, however, over and above 
the isolated expressions, gestures and  activities.— 
like smiling, laughing, singing, dancing,  clapping, 
jumping and so on—there is one, whole connected 
act like ‘Play’, not found in other causes. That is why 
it has been said above that ‘Happiness’, specially, has 


‘a natural tendency to express itself outwardly, not 


only in isolated gestures etc, but also in one whole 
connected act, viz. ‘Play’. i i 


Thirdly; ‘Play’ is entirely non-purposive, It is 
wrong to hold that ‘Play’ can ever be ‘purposive, 
aiming at an end, egoistic or altruistic. 


So Appaya-Diksita’s view in this connection, 
that ‘Play’ is something purposive, cannot be accept- 
ed. Thus, if a man plays card with his opponents for 
winning some money from them—that is not a ‘Play’ 
at all, but a kind of selfish activity, fulfilling none 
of the above two emotional conditions of Play, viz. 
Love and Happiness, and so, really, designable by 
other names such as, ‘Money-extracting’ ‘Cheating’ 
and the like. E 


j ⸗ 
In the same manner, playing for winning power: 
and, plef, prizes and medals, honour and succour, 
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are not real plays at all, but only respective activi- 
ties in connection with those respective ends. 
This is the conative condition of a ‘Play’. 


} Thus, ‘Play’ is, indeed, a unique and а wonder- 
ful something, from all points of view—Physical, 
Psychological, Logical, Ethical, Metaphysical. 


PHYSICAL STANDPOINT 


In this way, from the physical standpoint, a 
‘Play’ involves a series of physical activities in a 
physical setting. Still, it has. no actual reference to 
actual physical events, no actual connection with 
actual everyday life, no actual dealings with actual 
daily transactions, 


Hence, though physical, it is yet non-physical. 
How? Simply because, it, by nature, arises above all 
those present conditions and. physical environments, 
and regales in a non-physical world of make-belief 
and imagination. For, who would call an act a Play 
if it refers to actual needs and necessities like eating 
and drinking? Really, a ‘Play’ is a play because it 
plays or frolics about in.a non-factual world of its 

` own creation. ex 


Take any kind of ‘Play’. It is clear that plays 
by children are mostly imitations of elders, and as 
such, do not refer to actual facts. Thus, a boy plays 
a soldier; a girl, a mother; a student, a teacher; a 
. -patient, a doctor. Even Plays by elders, like cards, 
chess etc. refer to an imaginary world where Kings 
and Queens, Horses and Chariots, Cards and Chess- 
men behave in a way entirely their own. 


And, strange though it may sound, even those 
plays or games that are supposedly ‘very robust and 
© realistic, making the players very robust and realis- 
tic, are, as a matter of fact, entirely non-realistic in 
nature. For, the world they live in during the period 
3f the game is.a small, detached world of their own 
where they are taking parts which they do not or 
"annot do actually. Ask any player, and he will con- 
vince you of the truth of this statement. 


So, is not ‘Play’ really a wonder-inspiring some- ; 


thing that can, thus, without any great or high 
enterprise of any kind, lift all up in a special world 
of its own? Thus, is not ‘Play’ a unique and wonder- 
ful find of physical and actual activity? 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANGLE 


From the psychological standpoint, similarly, a 
Play’ is fully emotional, yet wholly selfless; fully 
‘oluntary, yet wholly non-purposive, Is that . not, 
оо, something unique and wonderful? 

Again, logically, a Play, is neither a ‘Cause or 
in Effect’, in the ornidary senses of the terms. It is 
10 the cause of any desire, e.g. for happiness; it is 
uso, not the effect of any desire, e.g. for happiness— 
being simply a natural and spontaneous outer ex- 
pression of inner happiness itself, without any desire 
to that effect also. Is that not, also, something unique 
and wonderful? 

Further, ethically, a ‘Play’ is voluntary, yet 
amoral or not subject to any moral judgments of 
good or bad, not being purposive in nature, not be- 

ing the effect of any desire at all. 

But, suppose, a bey steals a ball to play with, 
a girl bites her mother to get a doll to play with, a 
card-player hides a card to cheat his fellow-players, 
a chess-player wilfully moves back a figure to win 
—what then? Are these not to be judged as morally 
bad? The reply is that—these are not ‘Plays’ at all, 
but some qther kinds of purposive activities, Plays 
are spontaneous and natural; and, what is spontane- 
ous and natural cannot be immoral; what is purpo- 


sive can only be so. Thus, though voluntary, a ‘Play’ 
is, at the same time, non-purposive, spontaneous, 
natural and amoral. Is that, too, not something 
unique and wonderful? : 
METAPHYSICAL POINT OF VIEW 

Finally, metaphysically, a ‘Play’ is not a ‘fact’, 
yet a ‘reality’. Why not a fact? This has been ex- 
plained just above. It is not a fact because it has no 
connection with actual facts, but creates a dream 
world, a sweet fantasy, a lovely imagery of its own. 
Still it is a ‘reality’, and not false or a non-entity, 
as this make-belief, this imitation, this imagination, 
constitutes its very nature, very essence, very exis- 
tence—otherwise what is ‘Play’? In this way, when 
a boy plays a soldier, and a girl a mother, then the 
plays, as expressions of their joy, are very “real”, 
although these do not represent "facts", In this way, 
a “Play” is not a “асі”, yet “reality.” 

Is that not, finally, something unique and 
wonderful? 

Thus, a ‘Play’ has rather a narrow scope, which . 
fact is not ordinarily realised. That is why, many 
acts which are not really ‘Plays’, pass off as such, 
giving rise to a grave misunderstanding as to the 
real nature of ‘Plays’. So the play by a professional 
is not a play, aiming, as he does at money; the play 
by an amateur is, also, equally not a play, aiming as 
he does, at name and fame, In this way, the slightest 
trace of a desire of any kind destroys the very 
essence of a ‘Play’. 


DIVINE PLAY 


It goes without saying that Human Play can, by 
no means, represent Divine Play at all from any 
point of view whatsoever, as in other cases, Yet, 
anthropomorphism is the only way through which 
we can at all come to know of God, Of course, it is 
irue that words like Substance, Attribute, Space, 
Time, Cause, Power, Design, and the like, are whoi- 
ly inadequate to describe God fully to us. Yet, be- 
fore we reach the state of ‘Upalabdhi’, the state of 
Speechless Realisation—such categories are neces- 
sary for both instruction, on the part of the Teacher, 
and understanding, on that of the Students: 


So, let us proceed fearlessly in our attempts to 
probe into the secrets of the Supra-mundane Reality 
through the Mundane. What better proof, here, can 
be for Inner Teleology? 

^ Now, Divine Play embodies the above exhilarat- 
ing features of a ‘Play’ million-fold. Thus, as. a 
Loving and Blissful God, He loves His ow# self and 
plays with the same. 


But, after all, what a strange, unintelligible, 


. unimaginable concept is this. Why should He, thus, 


love Himself? Why should He, then, frolic with 
Himself? Why cannot He keep still, why cannot He 
keep tranquil or calm? Is He not ‘Santam’? So, why 
should He play, like a child, with Himself? : 

However, is this Concept of Divine Lila really 
so very absurd as to be altogether beyond compre- 
hension? Why should it be that? From our human 
standpoint only, is ‘Play’ regarded as something 
rather childish, something that is indulged in by 
children only and very seldom hy adults. The rea- 
son is that ‘Play, being an expression of joy, being 
wholly without any reference to any desire or any 
end of any kind whatsoever, being essentially a_kind 
of make-belief—cannot, naturally, be indulged in 
much by grown up persons, devoid of joy, always 
running after selfish ends in a constant contact with 
the stark realities of life, hard like stones. 

But the God of Religion is essentially suited for 
‘Play’. For what is our conception of such a God? 
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“COMING AGE OF SCIENCE AND SPIRITUALITY 


By ACHARYA VINOVA BHAVE 


T is our good fortune that our 


land has been blessed with a 


large number of saints, scholars, 
devotees and holy men. Saint 
Madhavadev of Assam has sung 
that that person must be very un- 
fortunate indeed who being born 
in India is yet inclined towards 
the baser sensual quem. Many 
milar things. It is this heritage of 
outs which is most valuable. Ours is a fertile land. 
We sing of it as being ‘well-watered and produc- 
tive’ ‘Sujalam Suphalam’ But there are countries 
in the world which are richer ane more fertile. We 
sing of the glories of. the Ganga, the Yamuna and 
the Brahmaputra. But there are much bigger and 
mightier rivers in the world Hence the true merit 
of India does not lie in its being well-watered or 
ше but in its always being hospitable and sweet- 
spoken. is 


It has ever remained smiling amidst adversities 
and hospitable through attacks. There were many 
periods in her history when, the country was sub- 
jected to exploitation and injustice, but it always 
maintained. its serenity and composure and exuded 
good-will for others. As our «reat poet Rabindranath 
said, ‘Whether Aryans or non-Aryans, all are wel- 

. come here’, > 


i ! 

| The reason is that there has been a great spiri- 

tual discovery in this country. The sages of India 
have proclaimed their experience and conviction 
about the unity of all mankind, nay,.of all living 
beings—the whole animate and inanimate universe. 
This is our greatest heritage and our greatest trea- 
sure. “We are world citizens”. m 


This is what the Rigved said and for the last 
16,000 years the people of this i 
cribed to this ideal. India gave birth to incarna- 
tions of compassion like Gautama Buddha, to great 
philosophers and sages like Kapil and a host of 
other great men in different fields. It is difficult to 
name them all. India also produced the Upanishads 
and gave an unparalleled message like that of the 

Gita. These are our real assets and riches. 1 3 


OUT PAROCHIALISM 


.l have repeated one thing again and again, 
which our leaders have also taken up. I have 
asserted that the age of little cults and narrow re- 
ligions is over and that parochial politics has be- 
come out-dated. “Henceforth these things will not 
до it is only spirituality and science which will 

e. 


Although I cannot say it with certainty because 
I do not have enough knowledgevof history, I think 
India is the land of spirituality and the west is the 
cradle of science. The coming age is the age of 
Science and spirituality. 

If science were to function under the guidance 
of spirituality, we could, I hope, bring heaven upon 


country have subs- · 


the earth, I have a great belief in spirituality, and 


an equal belief in Science. The one is the know- 
ledge of the universe and the other, the knowledge 
of the inner soul which is the ‘speciality of India. 


' At one time India excelled in science too, but in . 


> 


modern times, science has flourished in the West. _ 
We shall have to learn it from there. As a matter . 

of fact, we should forget this difference of the East 
and the West. This whole universe belongs to us and 
we belong to the universe. Nothing short of this 
will now find acceptance in the world. It is for the 


- propagation and Moi cg this truth that I am 


going about asking for lan 


- Whatever I know of myself, I feel that there is 
nothing like my individual life now left. It is true- 
that | exist as an individual entity. I also eat and 
drink and this will go on till death, But I do not 
feel any personal desire or craving within me. I 
may make mistakes in speech or in behaviour and 
I realize them too. But they do not cause any 
anxiety to me now. If | grasp the hand of some 
young boy or girl to — myself while walking, 
I feel the divine touch. It is difficult to express this 
in words. It is a matter of experience. І shall, no 
.doubt, live so long as I am destined to, but I now 
` feel that my sole mission is to serve the Universal 
Being through the service of the country. 


"THIS COUNTRY" 


I have said ‘this country’ not out of any par- 
tiality for it but because my own capacity is 


limited. 


I have lived in India all these years; I have 
dimmed my eye-sight in the study of all the Indian 
languages. I have swum in its literature like fish in 
water. Should I now go elsewhere to serve the world? 
It is my conviction that owing to the development 
ot science I shall not have to roam about the uni- 
verse to serve it. 


I have a feeling within me that just as science 
has made it possible for ballistic weapons to. be 
directed towards their targets thousands of miles 
away, similarly it should be possible as a result of 
spiritual discipline to ‘nfluence the whole world 
irom one place. Of course, it would require com- 
plete purity of the heart. za 


I am, at present, walking in one corner of the 
world and even in one corner of India But I do 
not feel for a moment that ' am away from my 
abode among the people. Even this humag feeling 
within me is transitory. It comes and goes and even - 


when it comes it transcends all racial, provincia} or Е 


linguistic differences. The enly thing І ienc® 
is that all are human beings—(S.PS) 00 
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TWO WEAPONS 
IN 


INDIA'S FREEDOM 


By DR. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, Ph.D., D.Litt. 


Head of the Department of History, Lucknow University. 


survey of the national movement 

shows that Khadi and boycott of 

foreign cloth proved to be a 

Specially potent weapon in India's 

freedom struggle under the guid- 

ance of Gandhiji The idea of 

Swadeshi ‘s as old as Congress 

yet the entire conception under- 

went a big change when Gandhiji 

came forward to take charge of the national move- 
ment in India. In the pre-Gandhian period Indian 
leaders were inspired more by the desire to starve 
the foreign exporter than by an unalloyed zeal for 
national regeneration. The boycott of British cloth 
was first started in Bengal in 1905 as a form of protest 
against partition of the province When the Bengal 
leaders realised that they had no weapon against the 
despotic move of the government, they in their extre- 
mity decided to start a Swadeshi movement by way 
ot a patriotic counter-offensive. Thus, the boycott 
movement was first a political expedient adopted for 
a definite political purpose. It was prompted by the 
fesling that the weakness of the English people is 
money, and we must injure them there i^ we wish 
to attack them with any success The Swadeshi 
movement entered on a new phase when it was sub- 
sequently approved by the liberal leaders of the Con- 
gress às a means to secure the country's industrial 
progress. To them. the Swadeshi scheme consisted in 
the development of Indian industry strictly within 


the limits of the laws. It was to imply no disloyalty 
to Britain. 


MORAL ACTION 


To Gandhiji, however, the boycott of foreign 
cloth was a permanent thing, not conceived as a puni- 
tive weapon but as a moral action of lasting value 
for the advancement of the nation. Swadeshi was 
not only the birth-right of the people but it was the 
condition of the national emancipation. Gandhiji 

~ looked upon boycott not as a selfish or even commer- 
cial proposition of profit and loss. but as a technique 
of moral and social regeneration, Gandhiji was well 
aware of the bad odour of the word ‘boycott’ which 
implied a hostile attitude. but as far as he was con- 
cerned he never intended the word to imply any 
such idea “Khadi was thus a positive aspect of the 
national programme. Gandhiji would also not like 
the boycott movement to end in a sentimental ex- 
citement. Fe resolved to make it a part and parcel 


R $ 


of his comprehensive constructive scheme through 
the encouragement of hand-spinning. The Khadi 
idea was calculated not only to produce the political 
awakening but was also intended to make the poor 
peasants conscious of their strength and make them 
effective. persons in the fight for country's freedom. 
Tc the critics the Khadi ideology seemed to be a 
vain return to the ancient or middle ages but for 
Gandhiji it was a dire necessity of national existence. 
The spinning-wheel was іп short the symbol of Gan- 


dhiji’s movement, and as such, it was more than a 


machine. 


WILL OF NATION 


The Charkha reflected the will of the nation to 
be free from foreign exploitation. It represented the 
resurgence of a spirit of freedom in all forms and 
directions. It stood for the awakening of a new psy- 
chology, and summed up a new dignity and a new 
feeling of self-confidence. Considered in this light the 
boycott programme was a non-violent onslaught on 
the triple evils of the modern world viz. imperialism, 
capitalism and industrialism,, But more than that 
the spinning-wheel ushered ‘п an era of moral exal- 
tation in secular politics. Picketing of shops dealing 
in foreign cloth was considered to be again a viol- 
ence by many, but to Gandhiji, it was a methodology 
ot non-violence based on gentle persuasion and not 
on coercion or restraint on ‘heir beliefs and liberty 
of action. He insisted that picketing was to be un- 
aggressive and that it was never to involve intimida- 
tion, hostile demonstration, obstruction or violence 
to the public. Thanks to Gandhiji's inspiration and 
resolute determination the boycott of foreign cloth 
secured a new meaning through the restoration of 
the spinning-wheel to its pristine glory and through 
the enterprise of the All-India Spinners' Association. 


And let India not forget that of the two most 
historic feats of Gandhiji, Satyagraha and Khadi, 
even though it may not be easy to determine which 
of the two is more momentous the boycott of foreign 
cloth and the implementation of the Khadder pro- 
gramme were at once ће outward expressions of 
the birth of a new ideology of self-development and 
oi India's re-awakened sense of self-esteem. 
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the upper limit is set by the capacity. of the 

industry to pay. Between these two limits the 

actual wages will depend on: 

(1) The productivity of labour; 

(2) The prevailing rates of wages; 

(3) The level of national income апа its 
distribution; and 

(4) The place of the industry in the economy 
of the country.” 


The Committee further observes: “It must be 
stated at the outset that any attempt to evolve 
principles governing the fixation of wages must be 
made against the background of general economic 
conditions of the country and the level of national 
income. Indeed, this is so obvious that it needs 
little emphasis.” 


About the conclusions and opinions expressed 
by the Fair Wage Committee, it is to be said that 
definitions given cannot be taken as a fixed one 
and unassailable in àll cases. Rather, the ideas so 
skilfully delineated cannot be considered as flaw- 
less. "Therefore, the definitions, as adumbrated, 
give vagueness so much so that these can be 
interpreted in various ways. It has to be said that 
hardly there is any unanimity as to what really 
constitutes 'fair wages' for industrial worker. Even 
Article 43 of the Constitution which enunciates the 
Directive Principles of State Policy has not defined 
the ‘living wage. Issues such as (a) share of orga- 
nised labour in the tótal aational income, and (b) 
whether wages have been a significant factor in 
the price increases of ‘end products or nót cannot 
provide an answer to the determinant of ‘fair wage’ 
unless the measure-stick of productivity is applied. 
It has been found that in some industries wages 
are linked to „the cost of ‘iving index. Moreover, 
besides wage bill, non-wage or rather fringe bene- 
fits have to be taken into account such às Provident 
Fund, gratuities, bonus and expenditure on welfare 
Schemes in analysing. the- wage- structure. 


PATTERN OF WAGES 


Since the dawn of independence labour in India 
has been having a fair deal And today there is 
hardly;any section of industrial labour left which 
is not touched upon by labour legislation. Minimum 
Wages, retrenchment benefits, compensation during 
lay-off, provident fund, Statuity, employees’ insur- 
ance, etc., in fact, all these now form a regular 
feature of Government's labour policy. Wages are 
being Eoverned by Wage Boards which have been 
and are being set up for various industries. Men- 
tion may be made of Wage Boards pertaining to the 
textile, jute, tea, coffee, rubber апа cement, and 
iron and steel industries; The ` awards of these 
Boards have gone a long way in giving a further 
boost to the rise in wages. As an instance, it may 
be mentioned that in the textile industry, the 
Wage Board recommended an increase at an aver- 
age rate of Rs. 8 per month to all workers in mills 
of category I from ist January, 1960, and a further 
flat increase of Rs, 2 per worker from ist January, 
1962. Пеагпеѕѕ allowance is to be linked with the 
cost of living index in all centres, and if any centre 
has no such cost of living index, the index of the 
nearest centre is to be taken for that purpose. 


In fact, linking wages with the most of living 
index is takipg a wide turn. The position being 
such, the question of real wages falling іп indus- 
tries wh re the above said formula is applicable 
does not'arise, Even in industries where it does 
not apply, real wages have bfen rising either as a 


real WaN 

over the pe 

of that there NA 

same period in now 

dustrial labour. While™ 

fits to average earnings in 
only 1.6 in 1949, it was 6.8 in 


The following table shows to what™ 
average earnings of a worker and his. no 
benefits have increased during a ten-year pers 
1948-1958 :— 


PROPORTION OF NON-WAGE BENEFITS 
TO TOTAL WAGES OF LABOUR. 


Ratio of nòn- 

wage benefits te 

average earnings 
Percentage 


Average Earn- Average non- 
ings of a wage benefits 
Year worker of a worker 
Rs. Rs. 
1948 898.1 27 
1949 $71.0 16 
1950 949.7 
1951 1058.7 
1952 1111.1 
1953 1149.9 
1954 1149.0 
1955 1160.9 
1956 1208.5 
1957 1262.2 
1958 » 1295.8 
Source: Census of Indian Manufactures, 1958. 
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As to the question of workers’ contribution to 
national income, it will be seen-that it is quite 
insignificant to the total income. In fact in an 
economy which is predominantly agricultural, the 
largest contribution comes from the agricultural 
sector, in which most of it is made by the self- 
employed people, and not by the industrial workers. 
The following table illustrates this:— 


SHARE OF ORGANISED LABOUR 
IN NATIONAL INCOME. 


Natlonal Share of Total Wage Percentage 
Income at factory Bill of share of or- 
1948-49 establish- Organised - ganised lab- 
Prices ments. Labour our in the na- 
tional income 
(Rs. crores) (Rs.crores) (Rs.crores) 
oe Я 240 
oo 292 
os 264 
oe 247 
oe , 311 
"s М 328 
"s А 330 
P , 333 
oe 359 
ee , 385 
361 


Source: Census оў Indian Manufactures, 1938. 


The fall from 3.54 per cent in 1957 to 3.09 in 
1958 is presumably due to the reason that only 
78 per cent of the registered factories submitted 
return in 1958 as against 88 per cent in 1957. 


It is an undeniable fact that a worker's share 
in the national income will depend on the struc- 
ture of the economy, that is. on the relative pro- 
portions in the economy of . Wage-earners, on the 
extent to which these wage-earners are backed by 
capital used in the course of their work, the im- 
portance of the tertiary sector and the like. Thus 
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ests of industrial wage 

S a marginal productivity 

is takén as the principle of dis- 

tribution of remuneration to 

labour force. Corresponding to 

the market value .and normal 

value of things, respectively, we 

: have wages at any given moment 

and wages in the long run. Wages at any moment 
are determined. by the marginal productivity of 
labour to the entrepreneur, while normal wages— 
wages in the long runs—must be sufficient to cover 
the standard of life of the workers in the grade 
concerned. In the long run, the level of wages 
tends to that point at which the marginal produc- 
tivity of the worker is equal to the supply price 
of the worker as determined by his standard of life. 


ECONOMIC WAGE 


Really there are two limits within which the 
actual wage will be. The upper limit is fixed by 
the employer according to the marginal productivity 
of the worker. The employer cannot afford to pay 
more than this, otherwise he will lose This. limit 
may be called economic wage. On the side of the 
worker also there is a limit below which he will 
not accept a wage permanently, temporarily he may. 
The limit is determined by his standard of life. In 
the long run the wage must enable him to main- 
tain this standard. This may be. called the social 
wage. Between these limits, the actual wage will 
be settled somewhere according to the relative 
bargaining strength of the parties. 


There is a close relation between wages and 
efficiency. Greater efficiency leads to greater pro- 
ductivity of a labourer. This enables him to get 
higher wage. High wages, in their turn, enable a 
a labourer to maintain a higher standard of living. 
Al! these, in their turn, tend to increase the pro- 
ductive efficiency of the labourer. Conversely, low 
productivity leads to low wages and lower earning 
power. Thus a vicious circle may be created, and 
it may become difficult to get out of it. It is in 
this way that the poor countries tend to become 
poorer and the rich countries richer. This circle of 
poverty can be broken only by conscious planning 
on the part of the enlightened: State. Mere raising 
of wages, however, does not automatically raise 


productive efficiency. It may increase senseless 
expenditure without raising the standard of living. 


When, however, higher wages are paid in res- 
ponse to greater productive efficiency, such higher 
wages are no burden on the industry. Thus high 
wages do not always mean high cost of labour. In 
fact, high wages may indicate cheap labour pro- 
vided higher efficiency more than counter-balances 
higher wages. For instance, if wages in America 
for a mill hand are four times those in India, while 
productivity of labour is more than four times, 
American labour wil be cheap and Indian labour 
dear in spite of the higher wages in America com- 
pared with those in India. This is the principle of 
the economy of high wages. While nominal cost of 
Шш will be higher, real cost will be lower than 
in India. 


COST OF LABOUR 


Cost of labour in India at present is very high. 
Not that wages in India are exorbitant by them- 
selves, but the productivity per head is very low 
giving rise to labour cost abnormally. In Japan, 
one weaver looks after 48 looms; in India, in a. 
factory, it is on a two-loom. basis. Modernisation 
and rationalisation have been resisted for fear of 
unemployment, but it is ‘orgotten that modernisa- 
tion gives more employment. 


FAIR WAGE COMMITTEE 


In 1948, Government of India appointed a tri- 
partite Committee on Fair Wages. The Committee 
categorised the wages of industrial workers thus: 

Minimum Wage: "The 'Minimum Wage' must 
provide not merely for the bare sustenance of 
life but for the preservation of the efficiency 
of the worker by providing for some measure 
of education, medical requirements and ame- 
nities.” 


Living Wage: “The ‘Living Wage’ represents a 
standard of living whigh provides not merely 
for a bare physical sustenance but for the 
maintenance of health and decency, a measure 
of frugal comfort and some insurance against 
the more important misfortunes.” 


Fair Wage: “While the lower limit of ‘Fair 
Wage’ must obviously be the minimum wage, — 





SCIENCE AND THE NATION 


Bengal Immunity Research Institute, Calcutta 


OOKING into the past one may 
find that it is science and tech- 
nology that have always helped 
in endowing power to a nation 
and in fulfilling the mission of 


their people. The survival of- 


Lakshmana after his tussel with 

Indrajit, the death of Joydratha 

A at the hands of Arjuna, the 

conquest of Alexander the great in India, the fight 

between Babar and Ibrahim Lodi, and the result of 

explosion of.nuclear bomb in 1945 by the Ameri- 

— would tend to corroborate the above concep- 
ion. 

The powers of science can be utilized for the 
establishment of peace amongst groups of people, 

. as well as, for creation of commotion amongst 

. countries and nations. To-day, science has made 
tremendous strides, and its accomplishments аге 
being placed at the service of rnan. Manifestations 
of science in diverse directions аге enriching our 
comforts, as well as strength, and with the progress 
of technology the destructive power is also 
increasing. : 

The first nuclear bomb released energy equiva- 
lent to about 20 kilo tons of T.N.T. (trinitro toluene), 
and in 1961 the world noticed explosion of a bomb 
equivalent to 30 to 50 mega tons. Man, by nature, 
aspires for peace and contentment, and as such, it 
is difficult to assess the cause for which defence 
expenditure is increasing from day to day. The 
annual world military expense has increased from 
Rs. 2,000 crores to Rs. 50,000 crores during the last 
30 years. The trends can only be altered by reason. 

In the past science corrected faulty human 
conception, or, the dogma that ruled for centuries. 
Traditionally science has served human needs. And 
it is science that can enlighten the society for using 
powers of science only for creating conditions of 
peace, and not waging war against man by man. 


NEED FOR EDUCATION 


The entry of scientists into important national 
activities is the inevitable concomitant of the events 
of the past twenty years. Our democratic society has 
ingested science, but has not yet digested it. Funda- 
mental in this assimilation is bridging the. gulf 
between different groups of individuals. The philoso- 
phers, artists, lawyers, economists, journalists, social 
and scientific workers are all intellectual brothers. 
In accelerating any process of assimilation of science 
by the society, the level of education is to be raised 
in all fields. Every one is to be taught to find out 
the best.human resources, and to pursue truth and 
seek beauty in all individuals. In this materialistic 
world a democratic-scientific society demands that 
people should not only be conscious of their well- 
being, but also of their neighbour. j! 

The question arises how science is to promote 
the prosperity of the nation. All the countries are 
eager to become richer by making use of modern 

^ 


Mies. 


scientific. technology, and that again within a short 
period of time. This is natural, as poor and hungry 
people do not listen to any reason, nor even care 
for justice, nor are bent by any prayers. 

In order to satisfy their needs, all round progress 
is necessary to meet their day to day essential 
requirements. There is now in the world a vast 
amount of scientific knowledge and technological 
information ready to be applied for the purpose of 
raising the standard of life of the poor countries. 
Investment is essential in agriculture, irrigation, 
transport, roads, electric power, industries, houses, 
schools “and technical institutions. All these are 
expensive and need development through agencies of 
countries well-developed. This is not possible without . 
foreign exchange which is not always available. 

An economic and social planning is to be based 
primarily on existing technology whose adopuon 
would demand energetic -efforts by scientists, 
engineers, doctors, and agriculturists. They may work 
for any improvement on the existing technology, but 
development should not wait for any new discovery. 
The country should move on with their own intelli- 
gentsia adopting an educational system capable of 
producing proper and adequate personnel from time 
to time. i 


PROPER TRAINING 
A resurgent country like India, will have to pre- . 


pare herself for improvement of her. economy. The 
students are to be trained in a way that they may- 
participate in the solution of the important social. 
technical and political problems. For performing 
specialized tasks, training of an individual must be ` 
in a defined field of professional knowledge. This: 
will equip the student to perform a given оссира- : 
tional job. ` s 
Again in order to produce boys trained in the- 
art of — for which India was known from 
time immemorial, there should be a sort of education ` 
to.develop a creative intellect critical of society and · 


its values. Accordingly, education in science and: 


technology would need a study in different fields of 
humanities. 1 
There is no evidence to suggest that there are 
any demonstrable differences in the innate ability _ 
between the different races of the world. Perhaps, 
all have the same capacity. f E à 
Upto the 15th or even 16th centuries India was 
at a high level in wood work, metal work, textile, 
architecture, and even in shipbuilding. Subsequently 
the West came into the field and started a movement _ 
that altered the pales. of technology. The fine tex- 
tile industry in India was hard hit because of the 
improved technique as developed in England. 
Gradually science was introduced, and we found a“ 
new fibre from nylon to surpass all. ERG 
The question remains unsolved why the tific ` 
and technological revolution during the, last 300 or- 
400 years replaced the craft technology of the civiliz- © 
ed countries of the East and why the latter countries 
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-could not keep pace with time. The Cause might be 
х of social origin, and this is to be looked into. 


SCIENCE TODAY 


We should remember that the rate of develop- 


ı ment of human society alters not only from century 
to century, but from decade to decade, and to-day 
even from year to year. The present progress is 
stupefying. This is best manifested from the 
development of space flights. It has shown how 
science can place a nation in the fore front. 


Scientists must work hard for increasing the 
resources and improving upon human welfare by 
development and application of science. Each country 
must have specific problems and it has to train their 
pepe according to needs. To a growing nation food, 
milk, clothings, etc. are of far greater importance 
than nuclear power reactors or electronics, The 
people may not like to have a gifted tractor, but 
prefer to. invest more in plough. 

.„ We find that the advanced countries are coming 
forward to give financial aid to developing countries, 
_ and the world is ng one. It may not be politi- 
cally, but if hunger, poverty and pestilence prevail 
in any part, the same may be a potential danger spot 
to other parts of the world. Even in order to utilise 
a gift, there must be a band of trained scientists and 
technologists under local conditions. 
Before the second world war science was more 
international, but with newer developments a sort 
of military secrecy has crept into its body. Science 
now predominates more in governmental institutions. 
and industrial units in most of the developed coun- 
tries. The result is that the University su ers, and 
difficulty arises in having qualified teachers to 
impart secondary schools to the university 
level. In one word, it may be said that the more 
science is being nationalised, the more its freedom 
and consequently, its fineness is being restricted. 
. This is to be seriously thought over by the people of 
‚ а resurgent country like India. 


INDIA'S PROBLEM 


If we think of newer ideas, newer themes and 
-newer discoveries by research and investigation, we 
` аге to look into our projects, training centres, and 
_ research laboratories. Most of them have been pattern- 
ed with foreign concept, modelled after foreign 
ideals, and equipped with foreign equipments. In 

order to keep pace with time we are in easing our 


_ budget on research and development without any 


guarantee that any thing will come out of specific 


expenditure. We spend more money for research . 


just as we spend money for defence. 
sic im cases, perhaps, there is a high rate of 
obsolescence. If however, our aim is to reach "moon", 
. We must strengthen our youth in body and mind. 
` and concentrate our energies to work on problems 
that concern our immediate interest and welfare. 
Work on nuclear energy is commendable, but: an 
economic cum scientific investigation for lowering 
the pressure of population on our meagre resources 

seems to be of more vital importance. 
` With the growth of population we are in need 
of more food. The question is wherein lies the 
difficulty in feeding the population? Lord Boyd-Orr 
while speaking at a conference in Oxford two years 
ago remarked: "There are thousands of people in 
India who know more about food production than 
we do in this country. y are not they producing 
_ food? They have not the fertilizers, the steel and the 


equipment. What they need most is to import ferti- : 


lizers and stéel to enable them to put their know- 
- ledge into practice", 

He sáid: "We have reached the biggest crisis in 
the evolution f the human race. Scientists have 
given us enormous new powers, and the problem 


of the world today is whether governments will 
have the intelligence to use these powers for the 
benefit of the world". 


SOCIAL BENEFITS ` 


The Government of India seems to have accepted 
the above suggestion, and are going for more pro- 
duction of steel and fertilizers, One assurance must 
be there so that farmers will get the proper price 
for their labour. Or, in a more general way it is to 
be seen that the economic growth harmonises with 
the attainment of social goals. 

Highly effective public health measures have 
created mortality control with unprecedented rapi- 
dity; but mortality and fertility control should go 
side by side. Population is increasing at a rate which 
is difficult to maintain in the case of agricultural 
production of food. Majority of the people are fed 
by rice, wheat, and legumes, and many meet their 
calories from rice. 


As such geneticists, plant physiologists, mycolo- 
gists, bio-chemists and engineers may think over 
more production of the rice plant. Pulses again, if 
properly cultivated as shown by investigation in the 
laboratory where the writer is attached, will afford 
a considerable amount of protein for which the people 
in South East Asia particularly is suffering. The 
WHO Regional Committee also recommended that . 
serious consideration should be given to the possi- 
bility of introducing more protein-rich vegetable at 
low prices. 


RIGHT ATTITUDE © 


When science and technology will enhance the 
prosperity of the nation! In achieving any fruitful. 
result from our people of the above profession, we 
are to admit that the skill of a blast-furnace operator ` 
is as important for the quality of the product as tne 
knowledge of the metallurgist and engineer. Other- 
wise it would be difficult to infuse a spirit of love 
of work amongst people to engage themselves in any 
work that involves one or other work of technical 
nature. 


Unless we give place of honour to those who 
are developing technology whether in agriculture or 
industry, and until we recognise ir abilities 
socially, very few will find any interest in the art 
of developing skill so essential to better performance 
о? any work that is demanded in workshops, labora- 
tories, and technical jobs of divergent nature. 

This principle has been followed in Germany 
from the 18th century, Even the course of the early 
school period was adjusted accordingly. The youth 
in Germany finds himself in a society which regards 
skill and dirty fingers equivalent to white collar- 
jobs. It may even be found that s in many 
“greasy finger-fields” is considerably higher than 
that drawn from “office-table-profession”. ч 

It is through education and with similar social 
environment that conditions may be created for 
better development of science and technology. 


Are we moving to have our base firmly rooted? 
And how far are we approaching to train our boys 
in a way that has helped other countries of the West 
to have scientists and technologists to serve the 
cause of the nation ?—one might ask. 


PROPER UTILIZATION — 


Modern experimental science, however, is very 
expensive and is a opua game. It should be 
very carefully controlle : 

Public money spent on research has recently 
shot up considerably. We have now some scientific 
and technical personnel too in different lines and 
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RELIGION AND POLITICS - 


By DR. R. C. MAJUMDAR 


T is generally held that religion 

and politics are entirely diffe- 

rent things and must be kept 

separate from each other. As an 

abstract principle this may be 

quite true, but actual life fur- 

nishes instances to the contrary, 

and shows the close association 

' between the two and the great 

influence sometimes exercised by one upon the other. 

Two classical examples in the history of Modern 

India are Wahabism which began as a religious re- 

form and ended in a great political uprising of the 

Muslims, and the outbreak of 1857, which was the 

immediate consequence of a belief that the British 

Government was determined to convert the Indians 

to.Christianity. Less obvious, but far more impor- 

tant, was the growth of nationalism in India which 

ran in two parallel courses fed by Hinduism and 

Islam. These are too well-known and have already 

found a place in history. But there are similar move- 

- ments in the nineteenth century which are less 

known because their effects were less important, 

being restricted to a narrow geographical region. 

Nevertheless they should be rescued from oblivion 

as an interesting phase of Indian culture, particular- 

ly as they find no mention in ordinarv text-books 
of Indian history. 


THE PAGAL PANTHIS 


A darvesh or mendicant, named Karam Shah, 
founded this religious sect in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. His adherents or devotees were 
the Garos and Hajongs living in the northern part 
of Mymensingh District. His son Tipu defended the 
interests of his disciples against the unjust and ille- 
gal exactions of the Zamindars and asked the tenants 
not to pay rent above a prescribed minimum. This 
brought him into troubles and in January, 1825, he 
looted the houses of the Zamindars of Sherpur who 
'all fled in panic. Tipu assumed royal powers but was 
Soon captured by Government forces. The Govern- 
ment was, however, convinced of the justice of his 
demands, and not only released him but made a 
more equitable arrangement between the Zamindars 
and cultivators. But the revolutionary spirit, once 
begun, is not easily suppressed, and though Tipu was 
arrested in 1827, his followers, about three thousand 
in.number and armed with spears, swords, bows, and 
a few matchlocks, sacked the town of Sherpur and 
set fire to the Police station (1833). They were in 
complete possession of the entire region between 
Sherpur and Garo Hills and levied taxes from the 
cultivators. They were put down by military force. 


THE FARAZIS 


About the same time a similar disturbance broke 
out in the District of Faridpur. Shariatullah fores- 
talled the Wahabi movement in 1804 and advocated 
religious reforms on the same line. He denounced 
the superstitions and corruptions that had crept into 
the Muslim society and declared the country under 
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British protection to be dar-ul-harb (land of the in- 
fidels) where Friday prayers could not be properly 
held. After his death in 1837, his son, Muhammad 
Mushin, better known as Dudhu Mian, set up a re- 
gular organization of his followers. He too, like 
Tipu of the Pagla Panthi sect united the cultivators 
against the tyranny and oppression of the Zamindars 
and declared that all the lands belonged to God and 
no one had the right to demand any taxes, The 
and indigo-planters united against him; 
there were clashes, and the Government clapped him 
into prison in 1857. He died three years later. 
While Dudhu Mian was — on his activi- 
ties in Faridpur and adjoining districts, Mir Nassir 
Ali, better known as Titu Mir or Titu Mian, of 
Chandpur was preaching Wahabi doctrines at Bara- 
sat (1827) among the weavers and other lower 
classes in Jessore and Nadia districts. The natural 
clashes with the Zamindars followed, and the mat- 
ter reached a climax when one of them imposed a 
tax of Rs. 2.8 üpon each of his tenants who followed 
Titu Mian's doctrines. Titu marched with a band of 
followers to the village of that Zamindar and com- 
mitted unspeakable atrocities. They murdered a 
Brahman priest, killed two cows and sprinkled their 
blood on the Hindu temples, and committed outrages 
on Hindu life, property and faith. Soon the move- 
ment took a violent political turn. Titu declared that 
the British raj was over and proclaimed sovereignty 
over India as the hereditary right of the Muham- 
madans which had been usurped by the Englishmen. 
Titu constructed a stronghold at Narkulbariah in the 


‘district of 24 Parganas, and surrounded it by.a 


strong bamboo stockade. For some time the three 
distriets of Nadia, Faridpur and 24 Parganas practi- 
cally lay at their mercy, and we have a pen-picture 
of the panic prevailing among the Hindus in the con- 
temporary Bengali periodicals, There, were good 
reasons for the panic. The followers of Titu took 
prisoner the manager of the Hooghly factory with 
his family and released him only when he consented 
to become a zimmi and recognize them as rulers of 
India. A contingent of Calcutta Militia, under an 
English officer, was sent to suppress the rebellion, 
but was routed with heavy casualties, The Govern- 
ment at last realized the gravity of the situation and 
sent a well-equipped military expedition against 
Titu. Titu and his followers fought a pitched battle 
with them in Narkulbariah. It is said that the 
British soldiers at first fired a blank volley, and when 
no injury was: done to Titu’s followers, he told 
them that he had eaten up the shots (guli kha dala). 
Then began the real fight. Titu's followers gave a 


‘good account of themselves and fought bravely, but 


they were no match for the trained British army. 
Titu was killed and about 350 df his followers were 
taken prisoners. The movement cpllapsed. 


THE KUKA MOVEMENT . 


The Kuka Movement was probably founded ,in 
the Western Panjab, shortly before the British con-. 
quest of the Province, by Bhagat Jawhar al, bet- 
ter known as Sian Sahib. Its aim was to purify the 





Sikh religion by removing the abuses and supersti- 
tions that had crept into it such as caste distinctions, 
rigorous life imposed upon the widows like those of 
the Hindus, and worship of idols, tombs and asce- 
tics. Sian Sahib and his disciple Balak Singh gather- 
ed a band of followers around them and set up a 
regular organization with headquarters at Hazro in 
the North-West Frontier Province, At first the acti- 
vities of the Kukas, as the sect was called, were 
eonfined to social and religious reform. All worship 
was prohibited save the reading of the granth and 
no Brahman was to be employed for any kind of 
ceremony. Emphasis was laid upon the abolition of 
caste and restrictions upon intermarriage, abstinence 
from meat, liquors and drugs, and comparatively free 
intercourse betwen men and women. 


A change came over the Kukas after the British 
conquest of the Panjab. Ram Singh, who became the 
° leader of the sect in 1863, had served in the army 
of the Sikh king Nao Nihal Singh. He now recruited 
a large number of followers, chiefly from the Jats 
and many lower classes. He settled down at Bhaini 
Ala, 14 miles east of Ludhiana, gave military train- 
ing to his followers and appointed Subas and Naib 
Subas in order to organize the sect in the different 
districts of the Panjab. The British Government 
naturally scented danger and kept a sharp eye on 
the sect. According to official reports Ram Singh 
secretly hatched a plot to overthrow. the British 
Government with the help of the native rulers and 
the Indian forces of the British. There is, however, 
no authentic evidence about all these. It.is true that 
there was a great discontent towards the British but 
that was mostly on religious grounds, at -least to 
begin with. When the British conquered the Panjab 
they gave an undertaking to enforce the Sikh Gov- 
ernment’s policy of prohibiting cow-slaughter, This 
was not done. The main activities of the Kukas be- 
fore 1871 were the destruction of idols and shrines 
in various localities of the Panjab and the murder 
of butchers and others who killed kine. А large 
.number of butchers were killed and wounded, in 
consequence of which nine Kukas were executed and 
two transported after trial. These punishments pro- 
voked the Kukas and about 150 of them, in a State 
of religious frenzy; armed themselves. with various 
weapons and made a sudden raid on Kotla, the 
capital of the small Malar Kotla State on 15 January, 
1872. They had, in course of this expedition, killed 


` 10 men and wounded 17, their own casualties being 


9 killed and 38 wounded. Sixty-eight Kukas surren- 

. dered and were sent to Mr. Cowan, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Ludhiana, who dealt with them in 
a manner which throws a lurid light on the attitude 
of the British towards the Indians. 

On 16th January Mr, Cowan wrote to his offi- 
cial superior, the Commissioner, reporting that order 
had been completely restored and adding that he 
proposed to blow away from guns or hang the priso- 
ners. About noon on the 17th he received а note 
from the Commissioner desiring him to keep the 
prisoners at Sherpore till the arrival of a guard from 
Ludhiana. Cowan paid no heed to this note, and on 
the afternoon of the 17th, as soon as the captured 
Kukas arrived, he, then and there without any delay 
or semblance of trial, caused 49 of the prisoners to 
be blown away from guns. About 7 P.M. when the 
last batch of six men had been lashed to the guns 
there came an official order from the Commissioner 
to send the prisoners to him for trial. Cowan, how- 
ever, completed 
maining six prisoners from the guns. The Commis- 
sioner approved of his action and wrote to him that 
he-had “acted admirably.” 

Shri Birsa of the Munda tribe was educated at 
Chaibassa (Chotanagpur in Bihar). had some know- 


task by blowing away the re- . 
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ledge of English, and was converted to Christianity. 
At the age of 21, in 1895, he reverted to the original 
Munda faith and began to preach a new doctrine 
which a'tracted a large number of followers. He 
asked them to lead chaste and pure life, to give up 
sacrificing before many deities and to worship only 
one God, Sing Bonga. They were also required to 
abstain from all intoxicants, to observe clean habits, 
discard animal food, and to wear sacred thread. His 
disciples grew in large numbers and they looked 
upon him as an incarnation of God, possessed of 
supernatural powers. 


As in the case of the Wahabi and Kuka move- 
ments, the Birsa movement also drifted towards 
politics and there was a growing feeling against the 
British Government and its supporters, the land- 
lords, who were held responsible for the various 
socio-economie changes which adversely affected the 
people. The Government, as usual, regarded Birsa as 
entertaining designs for the overthrow of the British 
power and establishment of Munda self-govern- 
ment. So they decided to arrest him, but being 
apprehensive of the popular excitement, secretly 
pounced upon him, while asleep, gagged his mouth, 
and brought him to Ranchi, Birsa was sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment, but being released in 1898, 
renewed his old: activities. He gave effective mili- 
tary training to his followers and also made arrange- 
ments for making weapons such as bows and arrows, 
spears, etc. According to officia] records Birsa held 
numerous secret meetings at night in one of which 
he "recounted before the gathering their grievances, 
and exhorted them to fight against those who were 
perpetrating injustice and oppressions on them in 
various ways, with a view to establishing their own 
Government”. Birsa’s followers now committed 
various acts of violence and even sacked Police 
stations and Christian Mission buildings. At last 
there was an open fight between the Government 
forces and the Birsaites at Dumari Hill, where they 
had erected stockades to defend their position. The 
military opened fire and nearly 200 Mundas, includ- 
ing women and children, were killed. Then began a 
regular hunt for Birsa and his followers. Birsa 
escaped to the jungles and thanks to the faithfulness 
of the villagers evaded arrest for two years in spite 
of the most vigilant search on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. At last he was seized in a jungle, while 
asleep, on 3rd February, 1900. He was kept in the 
Ranchi jail where he had an attack of cholera and 
died on 2nd June 1900. The Government then laun- 
ched a campaign of terror ang stamped out the 
movement. 
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POPULATION GROWTH IN A DEVELOPING ECONOMY. 


By SURESH CHANDRA ROY, MA, LLB. 


` crores in her la 


© America increased by a 


ORD BOYD ORR, well-known 

authority on food problem said: 

“To provide sufficient food for 

all mankind, taking account of 

the anticipated increase іц 

pópulation, it would be neces- 

sary to about double world food 

production in the next twenty- 

| five years, Milton Eisenhower 
who ís as distinguished and as great an authority 
in his own sphere as his brother the General is in 
war, estimates that an increase of 110 per cent 
would be needed,’ 


This is the background against which the pro- 
‚ blem of rising population in the world is being 
discussed. The mother earth now smiles with 300 
crores, more than double the number of children 
she had 100 years back. And, if she has to bear the 
present 2.2% annual increase, she would hold 600 
in the year 2000. Other things 
. remaining as they are and the present rate of 
. growth persisting, she would be blessed with 1300 
` crores іп the year 2050. With the travel of time, 
. human needs have been Шр УЫ with living 
` standard increasing. The fact that axing the 50 
` years following the year 1900, the population of 
bout 75% while its con- 
`, sumption enhanced by 800%, is no solitary example. 
On this basis even the estimates of Lord Boyd Orr 
or Milton Eisenhower would be too low in relation 
to = rising demands which will come up to fantas- 
tic figures. : : 


FORMIDABLE CHALLENCE 


But there is formidable opinion against the 
suggestion that the present quantum of food produc- 
tion cannot be increased very much, because of that 
erroneous idea that the world has already attained 
soil and human saturation. It is estimated that 
ааай of s d nip Soil je. a billion acres} 
is cultivable with varying capa of per acre pro- 
duction. Of this, only 124% che billion acres) is 
being used at present, Besides bringing increased 
areas under plough in per acre, larger duction 
can be achieved through various rational methods 
of modern times. It is said that the earth may lose 


te a considerable extent her fertility, if the waters 


continue to erode the earth at. their present rate 
consuming the golden soil into the blues of the sea. 
This no doubt constitutes to be a danger; but the 
erosion which is a rational geographical process 


makes up to some considerable extent for the loss / 


it causes. The residual loss in effect has to be pre- 
‘vented with the arms of the Science. If the rich 
treasure of the sea which is no less than 71% of the 

total surface of the earth can be su ex- 
‚ ploited, it can also well meet' the increased food 
demand. Production, therefore, in spite of all these 
‘erosions and corosions, can very well be increased— 
and increased appreciably. However, on the basis 
of present increase of world population and the. 
current capacity of production and acreage under 
eultivation, it would be necessary even after re- 


-- small in the case of coupi 


sorting to synthetic food, to double the world food 
production in only the next 25 years or so; and 
more or less at.that rate in the years to come 
thereafter. This balance between the ever-increas- 
ing demand and never-abundant supply may be 
maintained for sometime, but surely not for all - 
however distant, 


н countries із progres- 

than their needs, on the basis of popu- 
lation increase. And the cruel truth is that although 
the underdeveloped -countries have been making 
great strides to increase. their production, which 
in fact they have already-increased, these countries 


vancement of е © 
sing: 


-have been making, -generally speaking, less and less 


use of.the raw materials:they produce while adding 


лпоге-апа more: people; In a-foreword to the N.S.S. 


Report No. 7. (Studies.on couplefertility) Prof. P. C. 
Mahalanobis observes that “it is possible that the 
aumber of children born: (or surviving) is very 
ез: who are almost desti- 
tute; that.the number born (or.surviving) increases 
quite rapidly at first with ап. increase in the level 
of livíng-up to a peak 2 int at some critical level 
of living and then -gradually decreases as the level 
of living rises beyond the critical peak value of 
fertility. On this view, a comparatively small rise 
in the level of living, especially in the lowest 
groups, would increase the total number of children 
born (or.surviving) and lead to an increase in the 
rate of growth of population" Thus and therefore, 
the conclusion is , unavoidable that the economic 
gap tends to widen between the rich and the poor 
nations, . . fie i » ; 


Life is more unassuri ealth disturbing, peo- 
ple poverty-stricken, and- needs of um 
Ew 





six) 
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countries; and they are inclined.to widen further 
instead of narrowing. These are no doubt dis- 
appointing disparities leading to lack of apprecia- 
tion of each other, and create tension in a world 
by now rich enough іп social senses and made 
smaller by modern means of quick travel. 


WIDESPREAD POVERTY 


Poverty has never been as widespread as it is 
today: of the world population, nearly 200 crores 
live in the underdeveloped countries who do not 
have enough to eat and enjoy, and a great majority 
oi whom have’ a sub-standard living. Poverty is 
as old as history. It is nothing new—new is its 
growing awareness. Once the people begin to feel 
poverty more iniensely than ever, that it is not the 
inevitable lot of man, are anxious to do something 
about it and start to be intimately conscious of the 
developments and remedies, there is no end of ex- 
pectations. If expectations of the people run ahead 
of the achievements of the nation, the results may 
be disastrous. Rising expectations may lead to 
serious disappointments and frustrations sometimes 
resulting in political disturbances. As the edges of 
hunger and. poverty are constantly sharpened by 
the grave errors and defects in social organisations, 
leaders of lands with a developing economy have 
as such a danger, a risk, and an added responsibility 
inherent in the situation. They need, therefore, step 
forward with caution, and foresight; апі pattern 
their programmes having regard to` these possible 
psychological reactions in the minds of their men. 
Lessons of history are clear enough to guide us in 
this respect. ur 9 LA 


CLOSE CO-RELATION . 


From these thoughtful considerations the spe- 
cific question that emerges is whether over-popula- 
tion causes poverty, or poverty leads to over- 
population. There may be some truth in their 
inter-dependence. But we cannot, at the same time 

„депу that there is a close co-relation between 
poverty and population, and for the’ purpose let us 
glance through the table below:— —“ 

Country. Birth rate. ` 


Formosa 
India 
Japan 
Italy 
Germany 
Denmark 
Australia 
U. S. A. : 
Sweden p 626 . ч 
'^ Protein intake indicates higher standard of liv- 
ing and poverty is generally reflected in lower 
~ intake. } 
; Look at Formosa having an average intake of 
4" grams protein per head per day with a birth 
' rate of 45.6%, against Sweden with an average per 
capita per day protein intake of 62.6.grams and 
‘birth rate at 15%. Although besides diet, economic 
and cultural factors affect the birth rate, the above 
: table indicates the co-relation between fertility 
"rate and protein intake. Lesser consumption of 
proteins or proteins lacking in certain important 
“amino acids, increase fertility. Low. percentage of 
‘complete proteins helps in high fertility. The psy- 
> chological effects of ghronic hunger or . poverty 
encourage sex to compensate emotionally for the 
shrunken nutritiona/ appetite, The instincts towards 
reproductions and nutritions are believed to com- 
pete with each other, and when one goes down, the 
other tends to go up. Birth rate is generally high 
‘among the ill-fed and low among well-fed. High 
|" protein intake normally leads to a high percentage 


y consumption - 
of complete protein. 


of cases of sterility. Birth rate falls with consump- 
tion of food rich with proteins namely meat, egg, 
milk, etc. Multiplication of humanity is therefore 
a product and a problem of poverty, and hunger 
appears to be an important factor contributing to 
Sharp increase in birth rate, and thus of over- 
population. 4 


WEALTH-CHECK 


There is, what may be called, a wealth-check 
on population which indicates that with a rise in 
the standard of living there is a diminution in the 
size of the family so that growth of wealth acts as 
a restraint on the growth of population. Ricardo 
stressed upon this point in his Principles (Ch. V) 
that “the friends of humanity cannot but wish that 
in all countries the labouring classes should have 
a taste for comforts and enjoyments, and that they 
should be stimulated by alllegal means in their 
exertion to procure them. There cannot be a better 
security against a superabundant population. In 
recent years, studies in couple fertility have re- 
vealed that higher per capita expenditure (which 

rhaps is the best index of a higher standard of 
iving) tends to be associated with a lower number 
of children (N.S.S. Report 7 page 42). However, it 
would be wise to recognise that every increase in 
standard of living would not, and cannot be ex- 
pected, to bring about a decline in birth rate 
because in order to have the desired effect the 
standard of living must first reach a minimum 
human standard. It is possible, for: instance that 
when living standards rise from: the bottom levels 
of destitution there may actually be a rise in the 
birth rate; and that only after the living standard 
has reached a certain level, birth rate declines. 


Hunger or Poverty apart, it is found that there 
is a high co-relation between illiteracy and fertility- 
Studies in other countries and our own experience 
in India suggest that communities having a high 
percentage of literacy have a low rate of fertility, 
and vice-versa. Fertility goes in inverse ratio to 
standard of living and intellectual development. 
Those well-off no doubt have many interests and 
occupations in life, and hence more than one outlet 
for their nervous energy; but the poor have very 
few. роты AE 


DEATH-RATE DECLINE 


If birth and death rates could equalise each 
other, normally there would have been no popula- 
tion growth. That is neither so, nor so far known 
to have been aimed at, and hence perhaps that is 
not to he. The sharp rise in birth rate is not so 
much to be made responsible for the earth's popu- 
lation upsurge in modern times, as the cause may 
be attributed to @ecline in mortality. As a result 
of the outstanding progress made in the medical 
sciences in recent times and owing to wide-scale 
administration and application of the low-cost 
effective modern medicines, death rates have de- 
clined. The most spectacular decline has been in 
the underdeveloped countries in recent years, as 
much as 30 p.c. to 60 ре Malaria used to be а 
potent contributor to the high death rates incidence 
of which has been controlled throughout the world. 


MALNUTRITION 


Death rate has, no doubt declined. But the ques- 
tion again is whether the man who survives lives a 
lively life — full of energy, vigour and potentiality 
— whether he is as hard-working and energetic as 
his ancestors were. Experts answer that, when they 
say that malnutrition continues to prejudices the 
health of at least 85% of the world population. Lack 
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INTEGRATION IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


By НЕМ BARUA | 


HE nineteenh century is a-land- 

mark in the history of our 

country in the sense that it was 

during this time that the long- 

dreamt-of political and admi- 

nistrative integration of India 

became а reality, Whatever 

unity India had prior to this era 

` was basically cultura] and so- 

cial, and even the parallel cultural pattern intro- 

duced into India by Islam during the 14th century, 

though it diversified our’ social structure, became 

ultimately a part of the broad Indian system. 

Indian culture of this period, specifically in art and 

architecture, became, broadly speaking, a product of 

synthesis and mutual assimilation, This has been 
established by facts of history. 


But what about. political and administrative 
integration? In this case, history has a different 
story to narrate. Throughout. the long corridors of 
history, attempts were made to achieve political and 
administrative integration. for India, but, unfortu- 
nately, these attempts met with little or no success. 
Under the Maurjyas, for instance, successive 
attempts were made to achieve . political integra- 
tion through a broad-based administrative frame- 
work, but then, these attempts. produced по re- 
sults. And similar attempts made under the Mu- 
ghals, specially under the auspices of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb, remained merely ideals without any 
material support whatsoever. In fact these Mughal 
rulers made the most serious efforts at political and 
administrative integration. of.India,—the series of 
battles waged by Akbar the Great against the 
Sultanates of the Deccan prove this fact conclu- 
sively. This was in a sense the outcome of a broad 
historical impulse towards ‘political and adminis- 
trative integration of India as a whole, an impulse 
that inspired almost all rulers of the Gangetic 
plains during different periods of history, and an 
impulse that did not succeed due to different forces 
that seemed insurmountable, 


What are these forces that posed an insur- 
mountable difficulty? The first is the geographical 


vastness of our country. No national integration: 


without the basis of political or administrative in- 
tegration is possible, and this is what was missing 
in the pre-nineteenth century India. A broad cul- 
tural frame-work was of course there, and it is a 
most outstanding feature of Indian life that the 
distinctive loyalties of the different peoples and 
races of this nation of sub-nationalities functioned 
within this broad national pattern. But then, it 
must be borne in mind that emotional integration 
on the basis merely of a. broad cultural federation, 
without being supplemented and supported by 
political and administrative integration, can be no 
better than the shadow of candlelight. If integra- 
tion on the basis merely of cultural affiliations and 
affinities can be achieved, then India is most signifi- 
cantly associated with the whole of South-East 
Asia where Indian cultural influence, in a broad 
sense, is pronounced. But barricades to this associa- 
tion are equally pronounced, and they are due to 
the differences in political consolidations, Further- 


more, “this “is established by events of modern his- 
tory. ` 

his is a fact of historical significance that our 
Southern peninsula could not be integrated with 
the north in the political and administrative sense 
Hot only because of the unmanagable vastness ОЁ 
our country, but also because of the distinctive 
geographical features of the Deccan plateau. This is 
a fact that no river, principal artery of communi- 
cations in ancient times, flows from the north to the 
south hor was the land-route free from natural 
hazards of the time. > ` | 

During Mughal. rule, India witnessed the most 
serious efforts at unification and integration, and it 
was during this time, at least towards the declin- 
ing years of this rule, that the further balkanisa- 
tion of India became a historical fact. By the end 
of-the 18th century, what remained of the great 
Mughal Empire was. a mere shadow, Unfortunately, 
it-degenerated into the hands of the blind Shah 
Alam, .and:thus was the debacle complete. 

But through the generations of efforts made 
under the auspices of the Mughals, the imperial 
idea grew and spréad from one end of the country 
to another. This provided the  infra-structure for 
the succeeding British power to build the super- 
structure of their administrative and political 
strong-hold. This the British achieved through cer- 
iain far-sighted measures, They are: (1) a uniform 
system of communications, posts. telegraphs and 
хаЦуғауѕ primarily, (ii) a uniform currency system 
for the whole country, and (iii) a uniform pattern 
of education throughout the country. The establish- 
ment of the.three great Universities of India, Cal- 
cutta, Bombay and Madras in 1857-58, the fountain- 
heads of'higher education in the country succeeded 
in generating an impulse towards integration 
through education, atleast so far as middle-class 
India is concerned. 

On the other hand the nationalist movement 
waged through about sixty years of struggle and 
sacrifice on a broad-based mass-scale, and con- 
comitant with it “the recovery of Indian history in 
the ‘nineteenth century,” -primarily through art, 
literature and archaeological discoveries contributed 
to the steady growth of a national image. In this 


'connection; Mr. K. M. Panikkar may be profitably 


quoted: 
i “That history not only bore witness to а 
continuing civilisation in India, with its 
achievements in many fields, religion, literature, 
"philosophy, art, architecture ete. to which 
every part of India had an equal right, but to a 
glorious tradition of- cultural expression of 
overseas and across deserts which founded 
cities, States and empires and actively carried 
on.an international life in.the not too remote 
© past, created in the mind of the people of India 
a pride of Indianness, Without this self-image, 
Ње political unity of Indig would have been 
artificial." 


* 

. IMPULSE OF HARMONY 
- -It is this national image that inspired : 
and women to “mount the gallows with’ stijle on 
their face", to usé Gandhijí's words, and it ig this 


ir men 





image that inspired Bankim Chandra compose 
his famous Vande Mataram song that swept the 
country like a forest-flame, and Iqbal to compose 
‘his Hindusthan Натата song that caught the ima- 
gination of the country for è time. But the great- 
est exponent of this ir рунзе who entered 
every phase of this natione] upsurge to 

and report his muse forever res 

clarion-call of the country. To - quote 
Shelvankar: “Indian nationalism, in опе of 
crucial struggles, had no more effective 

than Rabindranath." OUS 3 


What do we find today? Objectively speaking, 
for India nationalism is a concept that found a sure 
footing in the country under the aegis of British 


rule, But in.the context of it, we must not forget 


that what the British succeeded jn achieving was а 
` certain measure of political: and e in- 
tegration; all this is, however, meaningless unless 
it is imbued with a will and opportunity to live 
and subsist on the sap of cultural and emotional 
integration of the country as a whole, This is true 
that the cultural patterns of a decadent society are 
patterns of despair and frustration, Whatever that 
may be, our culture must not encourage defeat. 
Tt must not be allowed to rouse partisan passions of 
spirits. It must express the aspirations and the 
transforming possibilities of the people as a whole. 
It must not on the other hand mean that the diffe- 
rent cultural patterns are to be obliterated altoge- 
ther. The composite fragrance of a lotus is consti- 

tuted’ of the different petals that compose the lotus; 
if you take away the petals, the lotus dies. If you 
take away the different cul “patterns obtaining 
іп our country, the composite fragrance of India 

dies. What is necessary is the im: of harmony. 
It is true that underlying: the, diversity which is 
India’s beauty as well as her destiny, there is a 
fundamental unity. in the basic culture of our 
country. This is India’s strength and helicon of 
light, and it is this that has helped her to withstand 
the shocks of time and .oislaughts of history. 


When the nation was engaged in the struggle 
for freedom, it is quite but natural that nationalism 


as ап ideal overpowered all sectional interests and. 


aspirations. But this does not méan that they were 
obliterated completely; they were only dormant 
under the blanket of wider and deeper interests. 
With freedom, these dormant forces of sectional 
interests and group-psychology are coming to the 
surface all at a time. Thus they create tensions 
rather than social transformation in the light of 


socialist and progressive ideals, 


DYNAMISM OF SPIRIT 


Where do we find’ today the effervescence that 
the urge for freedom created in ‘all spheres of life? 
` That original mental stir: апа: enthusiasm, instead 
-of being canalised into creative expression, is being 
wasted today in desultory adventures, Our freedom, 
for some mysterious reason, has not been able to 
generate the dynamo of. social mobility so necessary 
for all creaive effort. Free India, it is:a.sad thing to 
note, is plunged in a mental pool:of: stagnation, hav- 
ing lost the dynamism that characterised the age of 
"Struggle. That sense of urgency constituting the 
elan vital of a nation emerging into freedom after 
a long period of torpor 4s nowhere to be seen today. 
I am certain that unle:$ the old urge of passion that 
gave distinction to {We age of dependence is re- 
vived, nothing, will be achieved, not even national 
integration, 135 "eds 
It is true/that our people were frustrated under 
foreigy# rik’ which is but gu. This frustration, 


however, was not without a silver lining. It was 

because the broad masses of people were sustained . 
by the dynamism of an ideal which was directed 
towards making India free. In the condition of 
freedom when they discover to their utter dismay 
that that dynamism of spirit has lost much of its 


: rhythm and romance, naturally enough, their frus- 
‘tration becomes deeper in dimension. 


at is there 


to sustain them in this desert of frustration? This 
is why we find sectional interests of castes and 
communities overpowering all broader ideals of - 
life. The failure at the same time of the leaders of 
society to create a climate of confidence in the 
country is one more reason that has led people into 
the narrow cabins of castes and communities, 


This is a fact that freedom has opened the 
flood-gates of opportunities for us all. As a result. 
of it, people everywhere, long submerged under ` 
foreign rule, are seized of a restless impulse to ` 
grow and develop and to come up. There is today а — 
competition in coming up, and this competition, 
instead of being “dammed” into constructive chan- 
nels of creative energies, is being irrigated into 

tendencies of social life and problem. 
And the crucial thing is that political parties have 
also failed to take a serious note of these conflicting 
tendencies, and. very often than пої, they them- 
selves get submerged in the tides of. this social 
conflict. It is because of this inherent weakness . 
that our political parties, except at times ventilat- 
ing the grievances of the people, have so far failed 
to serve as effective weapons of social transforma- 
tion. 


TWO MEASURES 


In the conext of today, it is a sad commentary 
on ourselves that the social d is experiencing a 
slow death, and it is individual aspiration rather 
than the social mind that has come to the surface 
with disturbing challenges and onslaughts, We, who 
are in public life with the people suffer from a 
sort of myopic vision in the sense that there is no 
attempt on our part whatsoever to analyse and 
work for a new impulse of life that would ulti- 
mately succeed in re-fashioning the social mind in 
place of the individual which is the bane of our 
society today. 


О? late, it is seen that two measures are pri- 
marily suggested for achieving national integra- 
tion: (i) pledges of non-violence to be taken _ by 
individuals, and (ii) inter-caste and inter-religious 
marriages. But these, I think, are measures that 
can be calculated to give only temporary relief, а 
soothing balm that cannot destroy the symptoms 
of our social disease, An individual might take the 
pledge of non-violence to remain calm even in the 
midst of great provocations, and an individual here 
or there might succeed, But what about the rest? 
Were we not taught the ethics of non-violence dur- 
ing our struggle for freedom under the auspices of 
Gandhiji? And yet then, did not the incidents of 
Chouri Churra take place? Man might be the model 
of an angel on the individual plane, but it is man 
again who behaves oddly in a crowd. Individually 
man might be good, but collectively his behaviour 
is conditioned by so many factors. And there’s the 
rub. Unless the basic cause of social tension which 
is primarily economie is removed, and the sense of 
social mobility is generated amongst people, social 
transformation towards integration will forever 
remain an unfulfilled ideal Inter-caste marriages 
would come with society progressively gaining its 
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FOREN EXCHANGE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


By P. N. TALUKDAR, MA. (Cantab) 


NDIA'S Third Plan visualises 

more extensive economic deve- 

lopment during the current five- 

year period than what was done 

in the first decade of planning. 

The total investment programme 

for the Plan is Rs. 10,400 crores. 

Obviously, mobilisation of ne- 

". cessary financial resources is the 

crux of the problem. While the target has been 
fixed high in every sector of the economy, great im- 
portance has rightly been given to industrial deve- 
lopment and the Plan has necessarily to concentrate 
on expansion of capital goods and machine-building 
industries. Naturally, in the circumstances, avail- 


ability of foreign exchanges assumes an overwhelm- : 


ing significance. A shortfall in internal resources, 
can be partly met by letting the economy operate 

. under some strain. Foreign — is, however, a 
specifie resource to be earned. The position in this 
respect has been somewhat complicated hy the fact 
that while there was little strain on India’s balance 
of payments in the First Plan, foreign exchange 
reserves sharply fell in the early years of the Second 
Plan; in spite of the special measures which were 
taken subsequently, the Third Plan has commenced 
with a level of reserves that cannot bear any further 
significant decline. It is, therefore, worthwhile to 
examine how the Government plan to meet extra- 
ordinary requirements of foreign exchange to finance 
the Third Plan. 


ENORMITY OF PROBLEM 


The enormity of the probleni will be evident 
from the fact that the amount of foreign exchange 
required under the Third Plan is as much as Rs. 
5,750 crores, ie. more than half of the total outlay 
under the Plan. Out of this, industrial projects in- 
cluding minerals account for about 58%, power, 
transport and communication about 31%, and the 
rest only about 10%. It means that development of 
Agriculture. Community Projects, Housing, Educa- 
tion and Social Services ete. under the Third Plan, 
will not be so dependent, on the availability of 
foreign exchange. On the other hand, we know 
that about 34 per cent of the total Plan investment 
on industries, mining, power, transport and commu- 
nication has to be financed by foreign exchange. In 
other words, the availability of foreign exchange 
throws a limit to the size and pace of industrial 
investment in the Plan. 


Our total need for foreign exchange сап be mgt 
through (a) a reduction or replacement of import 
as part of a general policy of restriction on increase 
in domestic consumption, (b) deliberate export 
promotion and (c) external aid. 


DOMESTIC COSTS REDUC TION 


The first measure involves welfare decisions 
which may, in some respects, have to ignore the most 
immediate needs of the people. This will also lead 
to some administrative—and also social—problems, 


The second measure will necessitate re-adjustment 
and re-orientation of the economy to the export 
requirernents. One of such pressing requirements is 
the reduction of domestic costs, This will be any- 
thing but easier at a time when labour becomes more 
and more costly and the cost of raw materials and 
food tend to be higher. 


The policy on imports is Б: ed on the logic that 
these are the most effective short-term measures 
that have, in many cases, long-term results. They 
have a salutary effect on the industries produc- 
ing import substitutes. Such replacement of import 
items can initiate a healthy industria] expan- 
sion at home and, to the extent it sticceeds by 
increasing the domestic supply of consumer goods, 
it also acts as an anti-inflationary measure. Thus, 
it may be said that production of import substitutes 
is a multi-purpose measure, | 

On the other hand, a drastic import cut policy 
may also affect internal production by a curtailment 
of the supply of raw materials to industries and may 
correspondingly intensify the inflationary pressure 
on the economy. 


IMPORT SUBSTITUTES 
Besides, production of import substitutes would 


-not necessarily eliminate purchases from abroad. 


Firstly, it will necessitate imports of capital equip- 
ment and the necessary parts and components. 
Secondly, it will require fecurring imports of such 
raw materials as are not producetd within the coun- 
try either at all, or in adequate quantities. Thus, it 
would be tantamount, in such instances, to replace- 
ment only of foreign labour by indigenous labour 


^ and skill. It is, therefore, a subject for serious 


study as to what extent the so-called import substi- 
tutes make use of indigenous resources. It may 
even be pointed out that imports in general will go 
up in a developing economy. This is because of 
large developmenial imports of capital equipment, 
components and technical services etc. In order, 
therefore, to keep the balance of payments within 
manageable dimensions, imports of the most non= 
essential consumer goods must be stopped, 


IMPORT CONTROL POLICY 


This in its-turn raises the question as to what 
consumer goods may be considered to be non-essen- 
tial. It is, however, argued that, in a protected and 
planned economy, tastes of consumers are bound to 
be more or less a function of availability. If m 
of such imported but non-essential consumer goods 
are shut off from the market, there is bound to be 
a shift of expenditure to items of more inelastic 
supply, or there will be some\ pressure on such 
substitute gocds as may be avail? in the market, 
While. subject again to availability o meterials, 
this will in some cases increase domestic production, - 
income and employment, there is no denying that it 
will entail a strain during the transitidma,peNod. 
Such a policy also cuts across the welfare consMeN- 





tions of different groups of consumers and has only 
а quantitative merit. The import control policy 
has, therefore been subject to various searching 
enquiries. E 


DRASTIC RESTRICTIONS 


The difficult foreign exchange position has, as 
a matter of fact, forced the Government to impose 
a very severe restriction on imports of all categories 
of goods and though compared to a few years back 
the value of licences for raw materials has gone up 
very high, the fact remains that, with practically a 
total ban on imports of consumer goods, our total 
production of such commodities has not kept pace 
with the growth of the demand for them within the 
country simultaneously with the increase in popula- 
tion and a rise in the\standard of living. On the 
other hand, there is a large degree of enforced idle- 
ness in the installed capacity of production. At the 
same time there is even, after such a drastic import 
restrictions programme, considerable scope for 
producing locally in increasing quantities a large 
number of items which are being imported from 
abroad. It is, therefore, good to learn that the 
Government of India have already taken some steps 
for collecting data regarding the prospects of manu- 
facturing such goods locally. One hopes that there 
will be no unnecessary delay in taking suitable 
measures for starting industries for the production 
of these goods. 


NON-ESSENTIAL CONSUM ER GOODS 


There has been some amount of controversy in 
regard to the comparative importance attached by 
the Government to development exports vis-a-is 
maintenance exports.. There is an important school 
of thought, according to whom the Government 
should give all possible assistance to the industries 
which have already been licensed. It is urged that 
foreign exchange should be utilised for the import 
of fresh capital goods only after the. maintenance 
requirements of the existing industries are substanti- 
ally met. The Government, however, have not 
accepted the correctness of such a principle and have 
been allowing the licensing of new industries in 
order to build up the production potential of the 
country. There is much to be said in support of 
both the theories, but it is also pertinent to enquire 
whether it has been wise to license new capacity in 
many non-essential consumer goods like refrigera- 
tors, radios, cars and food preservation equipment. 
At a time when the existing capital equipment in 
many industries are lying partially idle for shortage 
of raw materials and components, new imports 
of such capital have been permitted. It has been 
suggested that as the import of capital equipment 
itself creates necessity for further imports, industries 
which cater essentially to the needs of household 
consumers at home market and have no bearing on 
export should not be encouraged, if. it leads to 
increased requirements of scarce or imported raw 
materials. On the other hand, it is well to remember 
that one can go too far in reducing the availability 
of consumer goods in the country. There is a limit 
up to which a policy of abstention can be pursued. 


INCREASE IN EXPORTS 


Any solution of the problem of foreign exchange 
has, in the light offvhat has been stated above, to 


be sought mainl -increasing our exports. The 

target ir thi: ect has been fixed at Rs. 3,700 

crores іп jhe Third Plan out of a total foreign 

exchange requirement of Rs. 5,750 crores. In other 

worgs, onan average, it was expected that we should 
; e 


export our goods to the extent of Rs. 740 crores a 
year. It must be admitted that our performance in 
the first year of the Plan has been far below this 
annual average, and if we have to attain the target 
of Rs. 3,700 crores, our exports during the four 
remaining years should not only be much higher 
than what we achieved in the first year, but should 
even exceed the anual average. The task is un- 
doubtedly Herculean, and it is not possible at the 
present moment to state how far it will be possible 
for us to do so. In case we fail, the execution of 
the Third Five-Year Plan will be seriously threaten- 
ed and we may even be forced to scale down the 
size of the Plan to the level of what may be called 
"core" projects, as was our experience in 1958, when 
the Second Plan was only half way through. — 


EXPORTERS' DIFFICULTY 


Government are taking much more energetic 
steps for promotion of exports than was the case & 
few years back, though it must be admitted that 
there are many directions in which their policy and 
administrative decisions require to be streamlined. 
So far as exporters are concerned, the one great 
difficulty that is being experienced by them is that 
in many countries our goods are being priced out 
because of the high cost of production within the 
country. Unless, therefore, steps: are taken to 
reduce the cost of production of export goods, the 
scope for increasing our exports will be severely 
limited. 'To the extent that exporters are permitted 
to reimburse the loss which they have suffered in 
selling their goods in foreign markets at competitive 
prices by charging higher prices from home consum- 
ers, there is bound to be a certain amount of infla- 
tionary pressure within the country, which will vary 
directly with the extent of goods exported to earn 
foreign exchange, instead of meeting the increasing 
internal demand. 


INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


It is to be recognised at the same time that, in 
view of the lack of adequate industrial development 
within the country, a curb on domestic consumption 
becomes unavoidable in any drive for exports pro- 
motion. Export surplus, in the normal sense in 
which it is understood, is not available in regard to 
many of the commodities, but if we have to earn 
foreign exchange, which again is essential to keep 
up the pace of industrial developments within the 
country, we must be prepared to undergo privations 
likely to result from scarcities in the home market 
deliberately created to release goods for export. For 
the same reason the special emphasis which is now 
being given to the import of raw materials for our 
export industries. to the exclusion in some cases of 
those industries which cater to the home market, 
may also deprive the country of the immediate 
benefits of additional production. Equally valid is 
the contention that in order that the sale of Indian 
goods in foreign markets at belaw cost may not 
react on internal prices, productivity of export 
industries should be increased so as to bring down 
the overall cost of production, 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


In any appraisal of the prospects of the promo- 
tlon of exports, the effects of Britain's entry into the 
European Common Market cannot be ignored. 
matter has been before the country for more than a 
year now since Britain had expressed her intention 
to join the Common Market. While undoubtedly 
the decision in this regard will be taken by Britain 
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.. PARTY SYSTEM IN INDIA 


By C. V. H. RAO 


HEN India’s Constitution was 
drafted, the founding Fathers 
deliberately opted for the parlia- 
mentary system of democracy 

after protracted deliberations. 
Nevertheless, almost from 
the. time the Constitution was 
inaugurated, a number of per- 
239 sons have begun to remind us 
about the unsuitability of that system to the condi- 
tions in this country and to suggest its modification 
and revision. Their contention derives mainly from 
the manner in which the party system, which is basic 
s ^s parliamentary system, has been functioning in 

a. 


The Fathers of the Indian Constitution were 
not oblivious of the relationship between parliamen- 
tary democracy and the party system or of the 
paramount significance of the latter in making a 
success of the former. Nor can it be contended that 
‘they were unaware of the fact, which was obvious 
then, that the Congress (which in 1946-47 was still 
a national institution though it has since become the 
biggest among the political parties) would hold a 
‘commanding position in the political and govern- 
. mental spheres in India and in fact, would dominate 
the scene for a considerable number of years. 

They could not have been unaware, though it 
'was probably not possible to envisage it very clearly, 
that with its position challenged by other parties, 
the Congress could nof be expected to function in 
any other manner than as a political party prepared 
to stake its all for retaining its dominant position. 
The conditions in 1947 being what they were, it was 
discernible that the Congress would be a political 
. banyan tree under the shade of which other parties 
would not or could not easily grow in size and 
Stature, though they might aspire to do so. 

But with the passage of time and with the 
inexorable emergence of signs of deterioration or 
decay common to a_ political organisation enjoying 
a long period of power, it was inevitable that chal- 
lenge to the Congress should develop in the body 
politic, as in fact, it has proved to be the case. 


OPPOSITION 


It is the prospect of uninterrupted Congress 
dominance in the light of historical factors (and its 
consequences) that has induced persons like Mr. 
Jayaprakash Narayan and others to advocate party- 
less democracy on the one hand and on the other 
to demand that Congress should help in tne evolu- 
tion of an opposition. it has also on occasions led 
to the advocacy of a National Front in Which 
Congress and other political parties would be part- 
ners, as none of these latter, as far as one can 
visualise can come to occupy the status of a sole 
opposition to the Congress within a foreseeable 
future, or to replace the Congress in the Govern- 
ment. 

The multipltcity of non-Congress parties, no 
two of which agree with each other and none of 


which has yet attained the stature as a national party . 
strong enough to challenge the Congress, can contri- : 
bute only to the perpetuation of Congress domina- · 
tion. That this is not conducive to the strengthening - 
of democracy in which the Government should func- 

tion with the consent of the people or the parlia- 
mentary system in India is being realised. It is. 
apprehended that this situation may lead ul 
to the perpetuation of one party and if it, 

in doing so, to a party dictatorship. 


As things stand at present, this analysis seen as 
to be valid. An important lacuna in it, however, is 
that it takes the multi-party system as granted for 


. ever and does not visualise a situation (it may be _ 
few years hence) in which à realignment of politi- 


cal forces may take place as some of the 1 
parties move closer to the Congress with its policy 
and programme of greater socialism and extension 

of the public sector. Likewise others may follow | 
the opposite trend and align themselves with a party — 
which is opposed to socialism. 3S 


HOSTILITY 


.. The wind of popular feeling during the last 
general elections does not, provide a clear indication 


‚ of what the future of the party system, in India 


would be. Among the non-Congress parties the 
trend had been conspicuously towards a determined 
hostility to the Congress by forming ad-hoc alliances - 
among themselves in a number of States solely for 
ousting the Congress. In quite a few States the 
Congress experienced the effects of this trend (in 
some more tellingly) by losing to the opposition 
party. 


It has been argued that the Congress, as an x 
organisation wedded to parliamentary democracy, . 
should help foster an opposition to itself. This is a ; 
Strange and inexplicable demand to make, as the 
Congress is not a charitable organisation, but. 


happened to be a political party, and as such, has . 


to defend its position as the ruling party against a 
number of Opposition parties aspiring to become 
ruling parties themselves. 


The Congress, therefore, cannot be expected to 


make the sacrifice involved in allowing other parties 


to. gain ascendancy just for the sake of an Opposi- 
tion.. On the other hand, its predilection has 
naturally been to consider ways and means of 
strengthening and consolidating its shaken position 
and to meet the non-Congress parties’ challenge, one - 


of which at least has questioned the very basic of ` 


its planning and development policies, 


Among the principal partie in the Opposition 
—the condunt the Swatantra Nye P.S.P. and the 
Jan Sangh—the first two at least а to: Ў 
the Congress if not immediately at least b the next · 
few years, at least in a number of States. There is 
thus no justification in the plea for а Natio? 





or to call upon the Congress to help the emergence | 


^ of an opposition and indulge in,- an act of self 
immolation. à 
: It would be illogical; however, to argue on this 
ground that the parliamentary system of the British 
model has no roots in the Indian soil. For one thing, 
Constitutional developments in this country during 
the last fifty years—ever since the Minto-Morley 
Reforms—has been, by and large, along the lines 
of the British parliamentary system. 


CONSTITUTION 


Our Constitution has largely been formulated 
against the background of our British association and 
hence, incorporates almost all the vital features of 
the British system excepting some important 
features of federalism. These have been included 
in the light of the earlier developments, due to wide 
geographical area, and also to meet the demands of 
the States representing regional interests. 

The principles and conventions of the British 
parliamentary system—the most cardinal one of 
which is the responsibility of the Executive to the 
Legislature—have progressively been woven into 
our constitutional system. The tradition of parlia- 
mentary democracy has become part of our political 
thinking. : 

‚ Not only is the Indian atmosphere favourable 
to the operation of the parliamentary system but 
conditions essential for its success also exist in 
India, The constitutional provisions pertaining to 
fhe Executive, legislative and, judicial branches and 
those embodying the Fundamental Rights and Direc- 
tive Principles of State Policy, which are intended 
to achieve the objective of social justice (a funda- 
mental feature of democracy), and the powers 
vested in the judiciary to review legislation and 
protect the rights of the citizens against Executive 
encroachment, constitute an integrated body of 
fundamental law of the land. 


. , Most important is the adult franchise and the 

conditions for properly and freely conducted elec- 

tions, which in a democratic system, are the princi- 

pal safeguards against perpetuation of single-party 

rule. Indeed, the constitutional provisions are 

aimed at the achievement of the ideals of liberty 
. and equality—individual, social and communal. 


SNAG 


All these are favourable factors. The snag is 
only that the mechanism of political parties 
functioning in India at present has not shown itself 
equal to the demands made upon it. Broadly 
speaking, its drawback has been that it has not been 
able to break through the crust of the infiuence and 
popularity of the Congress party which led the 
country to freedom. And the basic fact remains 
that almost each of the principal parties Socialist, 
the, Praja Socialist and the Communist, and in a 
measure even the Swatantra and Jan Sangh—had 
at one time or the other been integral parts of the 
Congress and that most of their members had not 
emerged in response to some imperative national 
urge. If any party can claim to have done so, at 
least in a fractional measure, it is the Swatantra. 


In this sense, all the professedly socialist parties 
are at a serious disadvantage vis-a-vis the Congress 
which, in the prọcess of its post-independence 

pted a socialistic programme and 

зе establishment of а socialistic 

lety as its objective. Further, instead 

of defin its socialistic programme in clearly con- 
cegiual tfrms, Congress has been adopting a prag- 
igg@Pproach to sociglism, with the result tha: 


both the Socialist and the Praja Soci 


> 


alis ч es ‘ 
‘constrained to run a progressively losing race, with 


it in seeking popular support. If they take one step 
forward in the direction of socialism or the advocacy 
of what may be called a socialistic programme, the 
Congress takes two steps forward in ihe same 
direction, with the additional advantage that, being 
in power, it can implement willy nilly what it pro- 
claims. At the pace at which the Congress is out- 
beating the socialist parties at the socialist game it 
is doubtful whether at any time the latter would 
ever rehabilitate themselves to such an extent as 
would enable them to beat the Congress. я 


Even the slogan of. “democratic socialism”, 
which the socialist parties assert as the distinctive 
aspect of their prog does not sound so dis- 
tinctive in the face of the practical adherence by 
the Congress to the very same ideal and programme, 
without however the nomenclature attached to it. 
If democratic socialism means faith in democratic 
principles and in parliamentary and constitutional 
methods of achieving socialism and adherence to the 
importance of preserving civil liberties, there is 
practically no difference between what they profess 
and what the Congress professes, 


PROGRAMME 


The Congress has also been consistently assert- 
ing that it stands for a progressive extension of the 
public sector, for the elimination of social and econo- 
mic inequalities together with concentration of 
power in the hands of a small monopolistic group. 
On these scores the Socialist parties may differ from 
the Communist party, which implies that while the 
socialist parties may refuse to have any truck with 
the Communist party, they cannot induce the public 
to believe that they are much different from the 
Congress and, therefore, should be preferred to the 
latter. 


Unfortunately, however, they differ among 
themselves as they differ from the Communist party 
or profess to differ from the Congress. From the 
long range point of view, the separate identity which - 
socialist parties intend to maintain would pay them 
less and less dividends in the form of electoral gains. 
To them, the organisation of the Forum for Socialist 
Action as an integral part of the Congress and with 
the blessings of the top Congress leadership would 
be only another blow, because it is an index of the 
latter's anxiety to force dissident or incompatible 
elements within the organisation to declare their 
allegiance for or against the socialistic pattern of 
society it has adopted as its aim. If not immediately. 
at least gradually as the Forum begins to tighten its 
grip on the party, it would become indispensable for 
the Rightist and Leftist elements in the Congress to 
declare themselves openly. 


In the meantime, the indefiniteness about the 
brand of socialism it professes, has been proving an 
asset to the Congress and a liability to the socialist 
parties. : 


The question that arises is as to from which of | 
the existing parties can an effective opposition to 
the Congress emerge so as to establish an equili- 
brium or near equilibrum in the political balance in 
India? Since communalism and all that it stands 
for would increasingly become unpopular in the 
country under the impact of the movement for 
national integration, a party like the Jan Sangh 
would have little chance of making a headway. 

The Swatantra party, with its Rightist pro- 
gramme should be able, with a somewhat greater 
and more pronounced bias to social justice and less 
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SPIRITUAL DEMOCRACY OF VAISHNAVISM 


By DR. SRIKUMAR BANERJEE 


HE sense of the word 'Demo- 
cracy’ has at present hardened 
into that of a political institu- 
tion, a rigid form of Government 
conducte on the principle of 
ensuring justice and happiness 
to all its subjects. We have be- 
come so accustomed to. the 
practical working of Democracy 
as to have almost lost sight of its inmost essence 
apart from its institutional embodiment. Democracy 
to most people means elections and votes on party- 
lines, a Government formed on the basis of the 
majority, constant attempts to thwart and dislodge 
that Government and_ periodical appeals to the 
electorate to find out its temper -and the incidence 
of its support. Democracy has come to connote 
frenzied and feverish activity and a condition of 
constantly shifting an unstable equilibrium. We 
are engrossed by the machinery and the complicated 
paraphernalia required for its running to such an 
extent that we almost forget its emotional contents, 
the basic factor of its very existence. 


The very fact that in India where we claim to 
have established a genuine Democracy based on 
universal adult franchise, we are still in search of 
an emotional integration shows that the essence of 
Democracy lies elsewhere than in the framework 
of an ostensible democratic government. If we look 
at the recently liberated States of Africa and 
Western Asia, we cannot help thinking that Demo- 
cracy in those countries means a Perpetual welter 
of ferment and unrest marked by group-clashes, 
dynastic changes, armed insurrections and periodic 
return to short-lived dictatorships. All this goes to 
show that what these countries have secured is an 
external form of Democracy without that support 
of the national temper ^r the inner will of indivi- 
duals which alone can lend to stability and con- 
tentment. The rapidly revolving wheel of political 
fortune may throw up the outer form of Demo- 
cracy for any country under the throes of a long 
agitation. But the inner discipline which prepares 
the mind for the assumption and discharge of the 
responsibilities of democracy cannot be so easily 
extemporised. So what we see at the present moment 
is a prolonged maladjustment between the machi- 
nery of a democratic government and the moral and 
intellectual background which can alone oil its 
wheels for a smooth progress, That maladjustment 
has been correcting itself only through violent up- 
heavals and tensions, sometimes plunging the coun- 
iry into the vortex of opposite extremes of change. 
But these occasional bloodbaths hardly show any 
signs of purifying the body-politic and infusing a 
higher standard of wisdom and public spirit in the 
controlling authority. It seems that we are going 
round and round the same vicious circle without 
finding a way out. What was once affirmed of the 
Bourbon Kings of France they learnt nothing and 
E Do Seems now applicable to almost the 
e world. 


^? The picture of what is happening before our 
eyes forces on us a heart-searching as to whether 
£1 


we actually possess the basic equipment of demo- 
cracy. Respect for the common man and a readiness 
to guarantee his just rights is the moral foundation 
of a democratic form of government. Sometimes 
while professing these sentiments not without some 
sincerity, we in our actual conduct make use of the 


Common man as pawn in our political game. We 


call them our masters; but we use them as our ser- 
vants and as instruments of our policy. Our sym- 
pathy, even when genuine, .. merely confined to the 

political or administrative level: it hardly amounts 

to pure and unalloyed love. Our top men are anxious ` 
to render them service, to meet their wants and lift 

them to a higher: standard <f living. They hardly 

look upon them as their equals and compeers. An 

imaginary fence separates the rulers from the ruled 

and they stretch forward their hands across an un- 

bridged barrier. -We have conceded to them the 

right to vote and made them conscious of their 

rights. But we would never care to exchange places 

with them and lift them up to the pedestal on 

which the ruling classes are installed. Equality and 

fraternity, even when most unctuously pronounced 

and most assiduously cultivated, can hardly be 

realised in actual practice. They are dead dogmas 

hardly converted to living, passionately realised 

truths. And it is against this rock of slogans inade- 

quately vitalised, of tepid sentiments that do not 

blaze forth into glowing passion, of sympathy fall- 

ing a good way short of love that our democratic 

institutions have been foundering and will perhaps 

be finally shattered: 


In the face of all these ‘ndubitable facts should 
we'be afraid of asserting that the democratic instinct, 
the democratic way of life: and thought is fundas 
mentally a matter of the religion of love. not of the 
politics of expediency ? In fact the true democrats 
are those religious men in whom the love for man 
wells out in an inexhaustible stream from the 
depths of the heart. Not to speak of the great 
Incarnations of pre-historical antiquity like Ram- 
chandra and Sri Krishna, even the religious teachers 
of more recent times like Buddha and Sri Chaitanya 
approached and realised God through their instine- 
tively flowing love of man. The mystery of Divinity 
in particular stood revealed to Sri Chaitanya 
through a vision purged in the waters of е 
human love. He loved all created things without 
measure or bound, without rhyme or reason, with- 
out any discrimination between the deserving and 
the undeserving, as he could not help doing so. Love 
was the inevitable necessity of his very nature, the 
urge of his heart which would not be denied. Love 
"was one of those categorical imperatives which he 
could not but obey. A calculating love, that weighs 
pros and cons, measures the gift in terms of possible 
return was alien to his native cast of mind. His 
conception of God as compactedN of the quintes- 
sence of Love Infinite, as eternal engaged in the 
Lila of love reacted upon his love@agf. m and 
accentuated г hundredfold ‘the dictates & his own 
nature. Thus God and man were merged tog 
in his rapturous vision, all co-partners of a ommen - 
Divine essence and co-actorg in a drama of mgs с 





import which took up to the spring-roots of crea- 
tion. Democracy in the true sense of the term, demo- 
cracy of the soul and the spirit, pure, undiluted 
democracy independent of any material. counter- 
part, democracy for transcending the limits of the 
Shastric _injunctions and of previous practice was 
for the first time sown in the soil of Indian life and 
made it fit for a rich harvest in our individual and 
social lives. 


LOVE AND INEQUALITY 


In Hindu Society the sense of the quality of men 
жаз somewhat obscured by the prevalence of caste 
distinctions, the fixed belief in a gradations, higher 
' and lower, based upon birth. At first sight the re- 

cognition of castes would seem to militate against 
the very basic idea of equality. But through the 
: barrier imposed by caste this universal love and 
equality of all men flowed in a somewhat indirect 
and tortuous course, like a river flowing through 
mountain passes. A specia] attitude of mind was cul- 
tivated so that the caste sense might be free of all 
superiority or inferiority complex and accepted as 
а divine ordinance for serving the diverse needs of 
Society. Equality was looked upon. not as a flat 
mathematical proposition, a symbol that could be 
rigidly applied, but as a sentiment, capable of many 
subtle variations and adapted to the complex rela- 
tionships of family life. A father and son, a husband 
and wife, an elder and a younger brother are never 
placed on a footing of equality. But nobody could 
deny that this inequality is sweetened all the more 
because of the love subsisting between them. A 
river is apt to be stagnant if it flows along а uni- 
form level; but ups and downs, disparities of level 
in the terrain through which it flows quicken the 
' eurrent and make it rush with a more impetuous 
force. The Hindu mind thus made use of this appa- 
rent inequality for heightening the sense of mutual 
love and attachment and for- ensuring a higher 
kind of equality not based on theory alone, but 
strengthened and confirmed by the tests of practi- 
eal conduct. 


It was on this foundation that Sri Chaitanya built 
his unique structure of the religion of love and its 
application in social relationships. His love for 
universal humanity flowed as an inevitable corollary 
from his quest and realisation of God as the all- 
pervasive spirit of love. His exalted ideal of life 
dedicated entirely to a delirious and self-forgetful 
quest of the Divine Essence, was built entirely on 
love and was almost completely void of the coercive 
. element. His injunctions were few and simple: love 

- God and your fellowmen and carry this dual message 
` wherever you go. Even his rigours and prohibitions 
.were singularly steeped in this loving spirit and 
. had only the sanction of love behind them.~“You 
“must be pure, he exhorted his disciples, because 
: purity is of the essence of the Divine nature. As a 
matter of fact, he made no distinction between 

saints and sinners. It was the latter class that had a 

greater share of his care and affection. Love for 

him was the infallible antidote to all the ills of 
i life. It was the opensesame spell that could bring 
` out the richest treasures of human potentiality. 
The grace of God, if sincerely invoked, descends 
` upon the high and low, the pure and impure alike. 
For him the whole universe turned upon the axis 

upreme object in life was to 

ents to this cosmic principle 


of love. No one done more -than he and his 


day dawn upon earth, Sri Chaitanya had alteady 
realised as an accomplished fact in our everyday 
routine of life. Э 


ARCHITECT OF LIFE 


His attitude to the caste system was quite 
characteristic of this divine dreamer, who was yet 
a most practical architect of life, He was no rebel; 
and he did nothing to discredit the orthodox re- 
ligious. practices and social usages, the supremacy 
of the holy scriptures was for him a vital article of 
creed and it has been the great efforts of the ex- 
pounders of Vaishnavism to demonstrate its affinity 
with the Vedas and the Upanishads. 
Chaitanya wanted his new religion to be accepted 


as an orthodox creed, not as a heresy. Hence he and - 
his followers never carried on an open campaign 


against the inequities of the caste system, But along- 
side his homage to orthodoxy he quietly proclaimed 
a new ideal and a new standard of judgment which 
might cut at the very roots of class distinctions. He 
asserted in unequivocal terms that devotion to God 
is the true measure of human greatness and that a 
genuinely pious untouchable is holier than a non- 
devotee Brahmin. Uttered on any other lips than 
those of Sri Chaitanya and in any other context 
such a heterodox pronouncement would have roused 
a storm of controversy and a bitter, unrelenting 
opposition from the champions of the establishment. 
But the magic of Sri Chaitanya’s personality and 
the fast-spreading conviction that he was a Divine 
Incarnation made it pass almost unnoticed in ortho- 
dox circles and roused the conscience of many bred 
in the ancient fold. Nor was this sublime sentiment 
merely a profession: it demonstrated its unques- 
tionable sincerity by being implemented in actual 
practice. One of his chief disciples, Haridas, was a 
Muslim weaver by birth; and yet because of the 
sincerity of his religious faith and his rigorous 
course of discipline he was given a leading place 
among the followers of Sri Chaitanya, Hiridas, on. 
his part, was always conscious of his low origin and 
scrupulously avoided all personal intimacy with his 
Master including inter-dining. One of the most 
touching scenes in the Master’s life was his great 
grief at Haridas’s passing away and his personally 
digging a grave for him on the sandy shores of the 
ocean by Puri. 


Chaitanya himself lived a recluse life at 
Nilachal, interspersed by occasional visits to holy 
places on a mission of preaching his gospel of love. 
But he, in spite of his apparent isolation from the 
active currents of life, must have been the primary 
inspiration for the crusading zeal of his immediate 
followers, who built up the social and religious 
institutions of Vaishnavism. The poets sang of this 
transcendent love in a chorus of melting strains 
which filled the air of Bengal and resounded in 
every heart. The philosopher expounded the mystery 


and essence of this religion of love that surpassed - 


ali other faiths in drawing man to the bosom of God 
and was the culminating fulfilment of promises 
held out in the ancient scriptures. The rhetoricians 
evolved a new grammar of rhetoric based upon the 
different phases of the eternal Radha-Krishna 
dalliance and illustrated them with living example 
drawn from the faith and practice of Sri Chaitanya. 


Millions of devotees in long colourful processions : 


repeated the holy chant inaugurated by Sri Chai- 
tanya and transmitted a wave of delirious 


Sy, 
the thrill of a feeling of immediate loving contact 
-with Divinity in every heart attuned to the i 


In fact Sri г 


* 


Vaishnave m to saturate man’s thoughts, - 
feelings actions with this finer breath and 
essence of буе and to build up a society based upon _ 
this Ді spiration. What Shelley dreamed about - 
` about the reign*of love which would one 
xa MU Be ARS у. zm ssh. — — 


` of infinity. The Vaishnay round of festivals with . 
their ritual of worship, their prescription of daily ` 
observances, theie enunciation of the ethics ot * 
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BY POLLY S. MACMANÜS 


T was, Johnny Douglass reflected 
later, as screwy a case as he ever 
ad anything to do with, But 
hen crime never makes much 
sense 

Walton Walk is that two- 
block stretch from the glittering 
»oulevard in the big town, mid- 
west, to a twisty old cow-path 
.now lined w:th night clubs. There are stil] Victorian 
brownstones on Walton Walk but the owners have 
not exploited the quaintness of the houses But most 
of the houses have remodelled first -floors let to 
"Specialty shops. There was another one of those 
So-called improvements in progress that Monday, 
when a young workman dashed into the Twining 
Drug Store on the cow-path street, bursting with 
his information. 


"She couldn't get in and they couldn't get out, 
but she's dead!" he sputtered, 


“You better call the police", said Mr. Twining, 
when he got the drift of the young man's news, 


Something new had happened in Walton Walk. 
Murder. 


"What we know isn't nearly enough," said Al 
-Sarnac of the Homicide Squad when he called in 
Johnny later on. He looked confidently at the tall, 
bronzed, healtby-looking youth sitting relaxed be- 
side him. Johnny claimed to be a Mediterranean 
Irishman—his explanation of his olive Skin, dark 
hair and eyes. There was a good brain and plenty of 
courage behind those steady eyes. 


When they came back this morning, there was À 
dead woman inside. She had a knife in her back.” i 
"Identify her yet?" IE ya 
, “Yes, Mrs. Prince Aurthright.” [e 
Johnny whistled, grasping the implications 
quickly. + Sa 
“She’s been headline news from a way back.” 


“Sure. She was Miss Edith Prince back in th 
twenties; married Rodney Aurthright, a man ten 
years her junior. three years ago. It was her first — 1 
marriage: Lasted about twelve months. They had one . 
of those so-called friendly divorces. Last шоп Н 
was something about his engagement: to а Nortl 
Shore debutante- Curious guy." eS : 


ESL 
"What about the keys to the place where they 
found her?" й 


“There we hit a dilly. There are two keys to the 


‚ Sort of padlock they have on the shed. One was kept _ 


by the foreman in charge of the job; the d 
given to the janitor of the building in case of fire. 
foreman swears he locked up Friday night an 

near the place till this morning. He was di 
Indiana at a funeral over the week-end and c. 

it, he says. We're checking that. Both of the pa rs 
working there have rock-ribbed alibis.” Sarnae paus 
ed and lit a cigarette. “The janitor says—now 
this, Johnny—he says one of the workmen borro 
his key Saturday night, claiming he wanted to 
tool. Whoever .this was promised to return : 


"but didn't. The janitor must have been tipped; 


expected to get the key back this morning, He was 
scared !” 


“Could he identify the 

“He did, but that didn’t 
you why. When the men returne¥jhis 
had to break their way in. The door Wes 
the inside. There were hasps and ironoor sto 
both sides. The padlock had been: place& nsi 
we have to guess how yoy manage зо get 


` inside of a place that fronts 





: you do this, how do you get yourself out 

again. Remember, there is a padlock on 
. the inside of the only door. There is no 
entry between the new store portion of 
the brownstone and the building.” 


“Hed the woman been robbed?” 


. “Tt doesn’t look like it. Her purse was 
lying beside her. There was a lot of money 
in it. She was wearing three diamond rings 
and a diamond wrist watch. There was 
some other reason and we've got to dig 
below maybe a cover-up to get it.” 


-“What’s your angle for me?” Johnny 
asked. 


“A good one, I think, When they found 
the body, the foreman ran down to Twin- 
ing’s Drug Store to call the police or the 
cover-up might have been a lot more com- 
plete. He waited there for us. I noticed a 
card in the window advertising for a deli- 


— wery boy. Know where that is?" 


сз Yep, Where did this Mrs, Aurth- 
right live?" 

“We got a break there. Mrs. 
Aurthright is well known by sight on 
Walton Walk. For the last four years 
she has had a studio apartment half a 
block from where she died. We're running a 
checkup on her family." 

Sarnac gave Johnny the address of the 
Edith Aurthright apartment. 


"You want me to get the job of delivery 
boy in order to get any lowdown from those 
who might not open up otherwise, or who might 
get what they know and what they've heard 
mixed up?” 

“Right”, Sarnac responded. “In spite of 
the night clubs, there is a let of the village 
still in that part of town. You may hear plenty 
in the store. It will get around that the na- 
tives will all be in to find out what Twining knows, 
to add to what they have heard. You know how 
wild rumours go." 

“Okay”, said Johnny. "I'll call you about noon 
or sooner.” He went out into a gray morning of 
early winter; took a bus going north. A police car 
would have been too conspicuous. 


When he got off at Walton, there was an organ- 
grinder waiting to get on the bus. This man had a 
monkey under his arm and there was something 
queer about the little beast. Johnny had almost 
reached the Twining Drug Store before he realized 
what it was that made the rnonkey special, Then it 
registered on him—the monkey's right arm Was in 


— a splint. 


When Johnny walked into the door of the drug 
store, the man named Twining emerged from behind 
the prescription compartment. He was not a good 
- ad for his stock, an overweight man whose face 
_ was an unhealthy red. 


T “Something?” he asked, regarding Johnny as 2 
customer. : 

"I saw a sign in your window. You want a deli- 
very boy." : 

Twining Шеф опе hand and bit at a non-exis- 
-tent nail. “You ]gfk too old, Why did you lose your 
last pl Rtealing?” He fixed his large light- 
gray eyesfon Johnny. 

+ “I don’t steal, Just got out of the service." 

“Wag, we'll see, I open up early, stay open late. 

be on the go for a good long stretch, Think 
can take i" 7 — 


“and the monkey sprang . - ~ 


“I think I can. I'd like to try. What do you pay?" 

“Plenty for what you will do. РП] see how you 
stack up tonight. You have to get at least what the 
law says, you know." 

“All right", Johnny said with appropriate de- 
ference. 

“I was just about to call a messenger service, 
"уе got three orders here on the counter, all for 
Walton Walk and all supposed to be rush. There’s а 
bike out back, with a delivery basket. You got any 
money? They never have change.” 

“I can make change for a five.” 


“Okay then, you make change. That’s one way 
of being sure neither of us loses.” Johnny picked Up 
the packages, found the bike and wheeled it out to 
the curb. 

It had started to snow: little whirlpools of flakes 

els. The wind that came in from 

harder work. As Johnny 

pedaled t alk, there was a burst of 
unmistakable music. It struck Johnny as odd that a 
hand-organ was out and around so late in the year. 

He looked back as he turned into’ Rush Street. 
Coming up to Twining’s Drug was the same old man 
and the monkey with its arm ina sling, Johany 
mused about this till he parked his bicycle and went 
up to the door of the false front. | í i 

There was no commotion around it, and tha 
surprised Johnny. It was all as Al Sarnac had des- 
cribed it, a narrow little place with no window, one 





the m 


uj si main wall Near the top 
sides had sprung out a little, but not enough for a 


, man to get іп ог out of the opening, 

А slim young-looking man was working with 
mortar. Up on the scaffolding, a fat middle-aged man 
was painting. Other workmen were about. They 

. glanced at Johnny when he opened the door, but did 
. not speak to him. 


| 

M "Didn't know you'd be working here—the mur- 
ү „дег an’ all", said Johnny Douglass, Neither man 
a answered. “Which one of you got the key?” Johnny 


` asked. 


ud = "The fat man turned red: the hand that held the. 


| paintbrush shook а little. "You а reporter?" he 
| asked. If you are, you can go peddle your papers.” 


| Johnny wasn't ready yet to make known his 
| identity. He retorted, “No harm in asking”. As 


| Johnny turned toward the door, he heard the hand- 
\ organ music. It was much closer now. The fat man 
| yelled after him “Keep that door closed!" Johnny 


The old boy sure moves fast, thought Johnny, 
as the street musician appeared at the curb in front - 
of the reconstruction site. This was unmistakably 
the same organ grinder Johnny had met first at the 
bus stop. 


Johnny Douglass grinned and said, “Hi there", but a 


the old man’s face did not soften, His monkey, who 

wore a little cap with its decorative pompon missing, . 
kept up incessant chatter during which it bared its 

yellowed teeth in grimaces that were far from 

friendly, *Okay, if that's the way you want ii", 

Johnny thought, and then 


It was one of those queer things, the sort that - 
happen to you in a bad dream, The old man yelled, 
"Vendetta!" and the monkey sprang, the leash mak- 
ing a long whirling arc behind him. Johnny Douglass | 
had a quick view of a devil, dressed in bright red 
and blue, just over head and springing straight for 
his face, its fangs bared, its claws curled, then he 
went over backwards into the mire. 2 


, 


- CHAPTER —II 


HE fat man working on the shop 
had picked Johnny Douglass 
out of the slush and stood him 
on his feet, The organ-grinder 
was running down Walton to- 
ward Rush, the monkey on his 
arm, when Johnny recovered 
enough to look around for him. 
— . "Never heard no one vell 
| like you, in my life", said the fat man who smelled 
strongly of fresh paint. 
К Johnny Douglass felt his fate. "Guess he didn't 
| quite get me", he said hopefully, and decided not io 
| chase the organ-grinder. 
|... "The monkey? Oh, he would ‘ave’. He was aim- 
| ing right for your eyes! Good thing for you I was 
| getting down for my morning coffee break! The organ 
| man jerked the monkey back soon as I reached for 
| him. He was laughing all the time like it was а good 
po Acted crazy!" The fat man rambled on excited- 

| у. r 
“Well. thanks for the lift, anyway. Let me buy 
your coffee this morning”, Johnny said, io shut him 
| off. He succeeded in diverting the fat man, 

. "Fifty cents i$ too much for coffee, even up 
here,” 

. “But not very much for a pair of eyes.” 

. The fat man resumed on a new tack, breathing 
hard. "That's so. You'll get cute once too often, if 
you don't look out. Better tell your paper you are 
Шешен with this story, if that's what you аге—а 
reporter". The fat man waddled away, suddenly done 
talking. Johnny Douglass stood brüshing off his wet 
pants, as best he could. What's that old bird got 
against me, he wondered? “Vendetta!” and with a 
‘nice little pet ready to claw out my eyes. Well, ven- 
detta to you, brother, and many of them! 

His/ pants. were a mess, soaked with slush, but 
was unhurt. Johnny looked back at the names 
addresses on the packages in the parked bicycle's 
et. The first one made his eyebrows arch; Mr, 
ight—Mi-Lady Hat Shoppe. The place was 
across the street. 

The similarity in names could be a coincidence. 
ny decided it was not, he was just lucky. This 
thright was the ex-husband of the murdered 

in, he guessed, x i 


There was 2 soft chime of bells as Johnny 
Douglass opened the door, There was a tall, thin 
lady-like man you'd expect to find in  Mi-Lady's 
Hat Shoppe emerging from behind long pink deco- 
rated drapes. х 

“Mr. Aurthright?" 

“Yes, yes, that is I.” 

“Package for you—C.O.D." ) 

Aurthright grasped at the package eagerly. “Oh, 
at last! Please wait a moment. This 
medicine. My head is splitting." 

He dodged into the store's rear, apparently for. 
a glass of water and quick dosage. : 


Johnny strolled about the Shop looking for—he _ 


didn't know what. Then the lady-like man was back. - 
"I know just what you are thinking", he said, 


If you do you can sue me, thought Johnny, He, _ 


did not have time to answer before Aurthright, рау= 
ing over the money due, went ол, “You think the 


EL 


is headache _ _ 


shop ought to be closed—I do myself—only it would = 


seem queer; after all, we were divorced.” $ 
\ Johnny said the thing uppermost in his mind. 
"Police been here?" 


Police! Here! Don't be silly. No one- would 
think I would kill poor Edith", His voice was as 
shrill and womanish as before but far back in bis 
eyes, something flickered; Suspicion. 
went on his way. 


"The papers say there was a mvrder on this 
street", Johnny said to a housewife 
through her purse for change. 


“I guess there was. I hope now she’s dead, her 
dog will keep still at night. The way that thing 
howled. People said she tortured it." She considered _ 
what she had said, studied Johnny and turned away. 
Johnny moved on thoughtfully. 


Through the door of the third place, a child's 
voice muffled with a cold, asked who was there, 
“Twining’s Drug Store, a package,” 
The child, a small girl, openly the door a‘slit, 
looked outside, stuck out her hand gr the package 
and said, “My mama's out shopping TON gri 
I'm home from school on account of I'm si$k." 
"That's too bad: Did mam dve any . 
money for me—for this packagerw =& + 


rummaging ~ 


But Johnny k; 





“This is cough syrup for me, Yes, she left the 
money. I'll get it" While he waited, Johnny con- 
sidered a possibility. 

*Did you see the monkey man this morning?" 
he ventured when the child returned with the 
money. 


“Yes, I did. The man was right across the street - 


where those men are working. No one gave the 
monkey pennies, so they went away. Poor monkey." 

“Poor monkey. The monkey must have hurt his 
arm", Johnny said. 

“No, the monkey didn't hurt it. A lady did.” 

Johnny's eyes lit up as he hit this jackpot. “А 
lady?" * 

“Yes. I was playing outside last week and the 
monkey man came and—it makes me kinda' sick 
now." - 

“Oh, I'm sorry. It would help me to know. 
Maybe I could help the monkey." 

“The lady lived across the street, She teased the 
monkey something dreadful and he snapped at her." 

“So what did the lady do?" Johnny had a per- 
suasive voice for children. 

*Well the monkey snapped at the lady and she 
grabbed its poor little arm and she hurt it awful." 

Tears welled up in the child's eyes and she 
started to cough. 

"Never mind little girl, that monkey will get 
as strong as a lion." 

*Oh, I hope so! But that man is bad. He said to 
the lady, “I’ll kill you for this, I heard him." 

Johnny got the child's name before he 
rode.on toward Rush Street, wondering if 
this case could possibly be as simple as the 
child's talk seemed. to indicate. He thought of 
caling Al Sarnac right away but decided 
he'd better check in with Twining first. 

The fat man was in back, at the prescrip- 
tion counter, preoccupied with a lump of 
ham and jagged slices of bread sawed from 
a loaf with a silver table knife. When he had built 
his sandwich, he gave attention to his delivery man 
and money Johnny handed over for the orders. 
Then he offered Johnny a sandwich. 

“Т have to eat hot food, the doctor said", J ohnny 
told him, as an out. The thought of eating anything 
touched by the fat man's hands gave a twinge to his 
stomach. ` 

“Му God, you're fussy! Well, I don't have a 
cafeteria like my competitors. Knock off and get 
some lunch. You've got only half an hour, so don't 
loaf around that place where they 
had the murder." 


*Murder?" 


Twining grinned as if pleased at 
shocking his employee. “Murder”, he 
repeated. Johnny started to ask 
another question, thought better of 
it and waited. Twining’s eyes 
shifted, as if reminded of some- 
thing, "Wait a moment, I have a pac- 
kage for another crazy old fool on 
Walton, Mrs. Downer. Shell be on 
my neck if it is late. Drop it on your 
way”, Twining commanded. Johnny 
felt out-manoeuvred as he leit. 

The address on the package was a basement 
apartment in one of the few old houses left in their 
original State. There was a brass dragon knocker. 
Johnny saw a gfnall sign— "Horoscopes Made-Mrs. 
Downer"—w, he waited for a response to his use 


а 
n 
* 
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Whén the door was opened a crack, Johnny had 

i climpge of a woman, blonde from a bottle, clutch- 
urid pink negligee about her. The blonde 

С ned the door its full width, and beckoned him 


75, 
p, 
M 


— —— 


inside with a plump arm on which three bracelets 
e package 


jangled. Johnny assumed she had seen 
he bore. 


*I thought you would never come," she said, 
a glassy look in her eyes, as she scanned his dark- 
complexioned handsomeness. з 

‘Tm sorry—.” Johnny stood in the narrow hall, 
wondering what was next, : 

*Oh, it was very gracious of you to come at all," 
she went on. 

If this was a sarcastic reference to slow package 
delivery, her facial expression was not in keeping 
with it, Johnny decided. Maybe drunk or doped or ! 
crazy. Twining had called her nutty. 

She opened a door to her right and stepped 
Pacis head bowed to indicate that he was to precede 

ег. 

She did not take notice of the small package 
he had in his hand and Johnny did not remind her 
of it as she rattled on. 

“The stars have told what happened to Edith. 
I feel that it was handled badly but it had to be. | 
Now the police will be here. Then what do we do?" 

Without attempting to answer, Johnny Douglass 
went into the room and sat down on a sway-backed 
chair in: front of a fireplace choked with ashes. The 
air held a cloying sweetish odor; the room both look- 
ed and smelled haunted. 


- 


*'and grasping . . . . . hers," 
The woman, Mrs. Downer, moved restless] 


from chair to chair. Now she came to one besid 
him, reached across and grasping his hand, presse 





: between hers. “From far away India you have 
come to help us just in time,” she whispered. 
“If I am to help you must tell me who made 
-the mistake,” he responded. ә 
— . “One who has helped the cause but is not a true 
believer.” She looked at his craftily, “I dare not 
speak names, they are listening—the spirits from the 
silent places, You must know, from your great wis- 
dom. The one who has the gift of supply and the 
gift of sleep.” 
2. She got up to walk to the window, pulled aside 
the long drape and looked down the street. “Forgive 
AA me murmured, “I am expecting some medi- 
e. 
_... Johnny realized now that he had been mistaken 
for an expected visitor. 


- “Why was Mrs. Aurthright killed," he inter- 
jected. | 


“She had outlived her usefulness. But it was _ 


too soon—you must say it was too soon! Not till 
^. Venus was in her sixth house—but there are those · 
. who are impetuous.” 


What sort of woman was she?" he went on. 

“She was an old bi,...Forgive me, I keep for- 
getting who you are.” Mrs, Downer stopped toward _ 
the sofa, Johnny’s eyes trailing her an 
twitching in her cheek, Whatever this is that I have 
for her, she needs it, Johnny thought, She did not 
sit down. She turned on another trip to the win- 
dow. Johnny's eyes did not follow her now for they 
were caught by an object visible under the sofa. 
This was something worthwhile. Cat-footed, he 
darted over, stooped and swept a hand beneath the 
sofa before she turned away from the window again. 


"I must go now,” she said. “You will under- 
stand," he said vaguely. : 

“True! You must go into the silent places, You 
must meditate.” She leaned toward him, "You do 
not go away because we have muddled her going 
out? At eight o'clock tonight we will all be here. 
You will return?" ? 


“Of that you may be sure," answered Johnny 
Douglass. “I will return.” He had thrust the pac- 
kage from ,Twining’s in his pocket, undelivered, 

| 


CHAPTER - III 


merging from the “к astro- 

loger's house, Johnny Douglass 

turned toward the lake shore 

where the dead woman had had 

б her Studio, He stopped inside 

‚ the vestibule long enough to 

open the parcel Twining had 

sent him to deliver to the Dow- 

ner woman, Inside the plain 
paper scribbled with the address was a pillbox with- 
out a druggists label or vrescribing physician's 
name. It contained three capsules of whitish 
т. Just as 1 guessed, Johnny thought. Dope. 
e put in his pocket the decorative knob of wool 


recovered from under the Downer sofa, 
The entry door to the lake front apartment was 


unlocked. Johnny, having studied the nameplates . 


over the buzzers in the vestibule, climbed to the 
second floor to a numbered door. His buzz set off 
the shrill yapping of a small dog. 

Тһе door was opened by a pretty little maid, 
in a dark red silk uniform with crisp white cap and 
apron, A tiny hairless pup shrank behind her. 
staring at him with frightened eyes, then scuttled 

“away, tail between legs, into the back of the house. 
“Yes?” she challenged. 
_ "Relax". Johnny smiled as he pulled his badge 
out of his pocket. “I'm just another policeman, Sorry 
I have to be the ‘steenth one to see you,” ў 


- The girl stepped back from the door and he 
Went inside. After the messy house he had just 
quitted, this one was a dream of neatness. There 
were deep rugs, brightly modern furniture, vases 
of flowers, a dramatic lighting system. 


The pretty little maid led him to a chair and 
responded to his opening remark. 


"Yes, other police were here. First, there was 
a tall man with curly hair and two deep wrinkles 
on each side of his mouth." Sarnac, Johnny under- 
Stood. “He told me to stay, but I am going; I am 
afraid. It is silly but—I have the feeling she, Mrs. 
- Aurthright, will come back." . 
.,, Another nutty woman in this case! Johnny 
_ thought. “Come back?" he exclaimed. “But you 
| know she's dead!” — E 


- 


"Yes," she conceded, “But that wouldn't—it 
didn't—stop her." 7 

Johnny started to laugh and then remembered 
his business. There was a real expression of appre- 
һепѕіуепеѕѕ on the flower-like face. 

"How do you mean that?" he asked, 


“І saw her walk—” she started, then broke off. 
"I don't know what I am saying," she whimpered. 
“I'm very tired. I am going,” 

“No, please,” Jenny said soothing her, realiz- 
ing how close she S to hysteria. “I’m here to 
help you." 

His hand on her arm was effective. She seemed 


to snap out of a haziness, 


“I don’t know why I said anything so silly," she 
exclaimed, “Say, you're not wearing a uniform, are 
you ?—that big guy who got iere first wasn’t either. 
Are you both what they call plainclothesmen?” 

"Please don't change the subject! What was | 
that about Mrs, Aurthright walking like a ghost or _ 
something." : 

"Do they give you clues to work on?" 

"Sometimes they do. Not this time, You can 
help me find therm.” \ 

"I'd like to do that," she smiled up to him, scal- 
ing his broad shoulders. 

"Okay, so you were afraid you saw Mrs, Aurth- 
right walking after she was dead, Right?" | - 

"Nothing lik» it! Say, I could really go for you! 
Especially if you гай а reefer. That’s what ГЇ] miss 
about the old lady. Her supply of sticks," A 

Johnny stared at her. “How old are you, kid?" 

“Old enough, Seventeen," 

“Seventeen, and she gave you reefers?” 

"Sure. Bet you're not so old yourself, About 
twenty-five I'd guess, In your prime, too, l'd 
guess." 

She grinned up at him. “I also guess it was 
the reefers that made me think I saw her walking 
around after I knew she was dead,” 

Johnny grinned back, encolragingly. 

"I'm old enough, kid, to know some of the answers, 
Say, what's the matter with that dog? He acts scared 
to death. Most dogs come to me right off." - 

"He's always afraid of everyone but me.” - 

"I heard there was a Дод here that Row) gts 
night." Y T 
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Сап? you help me some more?" 


“He did. The girl's mouth drew down into an 
expression of distaste. "She wasn't good to him. 
She didn't like animals." 

Johnny remembered something. ' : 

“She broke the arm of the organ grinder's 
monkey, didn't she?" 


“How’d you know that? She told me she was 
teasing a monkey down on the Street. She had a 
dollar-bill in her hand. It seemed to know what it 
was. The organ-grinder said the monkey was Very 
smart—that he could teach it everything he knew.” 
She laughed. “That wouldn’t be much; he’s off the 
beam, batty.” . 

Johnny said, “What happened when the monkey 
.saw the money?" 3 і 

“It tried to take it and when Mrs. Aurthright 
pulled it away the little beast snapped at her. She 
grabbed its paw and—I guess she broke its arm." 

Nothing makes any sense yet, Johnny decided. 
But he pressed on. “Was Mrs, Aurthright here on 

"Saturday?" he questioned, · 

“Why, sure." 

“How about Sunday?" Zr 

“I don’t work Sundays. I guess she was.” 

“When you сафе back here this morning, the 
police were in charge, Is that right?" 

“No? Тлеу came after I did." 

. “Was anyone here?" . 

К — respon ) 
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“Say, where is the telephone in this. joint?" Һе 
asked. “I want to make a call." T 
“It’s in the kitchen. Go ahead and use it." 

_ Johnny closed the door when he went into the 
kitchen, He was able to reach Al Sarnac at once. 
“I’m up at Mrs. Aurthright's studio,” Johnny told 
his chief. “The maid here knows something, or 
thinks she knows something. Goes for reefers and 
may be dreaming things. I’m going to stay awhile.” 

Sarnac made a sound that was 
sufficient indication that he under- 
stood all this and Johnny continued. 
__ “Better have a watch put on 
the old gal who lives at 50. Her 

- name is Downer and her place is 
in the basement. She acts wacky... 
and it may be an act. Somebody 
else to look out for is an organ- 
grinder who has been around Walton 
Walk. He is a foolish-looking, tooth- 
less old guy with a smart monkey 
on a leash. He figures in this 
somewhere, Al. 

. "Okay, _ answered Sarnac, 
“and Ill look around up there 
again myself, If we don't see each 
-other at Twining's, look for me at 
Bughouse. You know the place" ~ 

When Johnny returned to Mrs. 
Aurthright's livingroom, he found 
the maid sitting on a sofa, her 
skirt revealing her legs. 

"Can't you help me some 
more?" Johnny coaxed. “Мау be 
youve remembered what you 
meant when you said you saw Mrs. 
Aurthright walking.” Still ignoring 
her come-hither expression, he 
challenged, “There was someone 
here when you came in today, 
wasn’t there? Who was it?” 

“1—1 want to help you. I really 
do. You really send me.” She giggled. “Could I tell 
you something—would-you—that is—If I told you—”. 

“Would I try to keep whoever this is out of the 
picture? I will if I can, but I won't promise, It 
might be suppressing vital evidence in a murder , 
case.” 


“Qh, no, I’m sure’ he wouldn't be a murderer. 
He has always been so nice to everyone. He's so . 
gentle = 

“Rodney Aurthright was here when you came 
in this morning, wasn't he?" Johnny guessed, 

“Yes. I don't know where he got the key, He 
asked me to make him some coffee but he didn't 
drink any. About the time that it was ready to 
serve, we heard the sirens down on the street, He 
went to the window—.” 

“What did he say?" Johnny prodded. 

“He said, ‘Julie, there is a squad car out in 
front" Then he asked me not to tell anyone that 
he had been here and he went down the back steps.” 

“Where was he and what was he doing when 
you came in this morning?” 

In the livingroom,” she responded. “He was 
looking at magazines. They were all over the 
floor." 

“Magazines? Where-are the ones he was look- 
ing through?” S 
“In the racks and on the table. I put them all 
back." ү 


Johnny gave them a glance and went on with 
bis gentle grilling. ; 





| paint or sing? I don't see any piano.” 

. “She wrote. She was writing a book.” 

| "Where's her typewriter?” — 

|. “She didn't use one, She wrote in pencil on a 

i The girl's 

- voi away. Her eyes were big. "When she 

was done writing, she would slip the sheets of paper 

| into the magazine." 1 
' «І can see from your expression that you're 

thinking the same thing that I am,” Johnny said, 


of paper on top of a magazine—" 


"Rodney Aurthright had lived with this woman; he 
knew all her little tricks. "He. was looking thro 


the magazines for one with a manuscript, Probably — 


he found it." 


"I don't think so," the maid confided, getting to : 


her feet. “She always: kept that magazine in a 
flour bin in the kitchenette.” She went in and got 
it for him. It had been protected from the flour 
with a newspaper wrapping. 1 


Johnny's expression hardened. “When Aurthright - 


came in here this morning and started searching, he | 
must have known she would not be here—he must 
have known she was dead.” 


CHAPTE R—IV 


OHNNY DOUGLASS had neg- . 


lected his role of drug store 
deliveryman too long. He wasn't 
surprised to find ining all 
hot and bothered. 

"I told you to take only half 
an hour for lunch! Where have 
you been?” Twining stormed. 

"I got held up," Johnny replied 


` Twining hunted over his fingers for а nail to 
nibble, bit a sore spot and cursed. He dove into a 
drawer, took out a bottle of iodine, dabbed it on his 
ТАР grimaced and turned savagely on Johnny. 

_- . "Where is that package I gave you for 50 ?" 

_. Johnny said the first thing that came into his 
mind. “I lost it. That's what held me up. I was 


van” 
.. “You liar! I don't know why you opened that 
one, but you did. You found out you could use what 
was in the package. You kept it. She keeps calling 
up and calling up. Hand it over here!” 
a eT tell you, I lost it.” 
"Hand it over or I'll call the cops." 
|. Johnny sat down on a stool in front of the soda 
fountain. “Okay, call them. ГЇЇ tell them I lost a 
‘package, but that I didn't know what was init. Will 
you tell the police what was in that package ?" 
| “All right, smart guy—get out! I'll keep your 
— Change for the package you stole." 
Johnny moved toward the door, a squad car 

stopped outside and Al Sarnac came into the store, 
He passed Johnny without a sign of recognition, 

"Well you're back, are you, Sergeant? Now 
pwhat can I do for you ?" 

_ “A pack of cigs.” Sarnac headed for the tobacco 
‘counter. E 
„ „Johnny Douglass started for the door but Twining 
held up his hand. "No, you don't! Stop that guy, 
Sérgeant! He's trying to get away with something." 
| Johnny was surprised. He hadn't expected 
Twining to give the cops an opening for a look into 
his business, He stood and stared, waiting for the 
next move. 

. "What's the charge, Mr, Twining?” Sarnac 
asked sharply. -~ ' 
. For a moment the druggist did not answer. His 
eyes travelled from one man to the other and then 
back again and then he smiled. It was not a nice 


smile. 
_ “Maybe you can advise me as to the charge, 
Sergeant Sarnac. I think that you know this man.” 


| know а good many people in this town,” 
Sarnac replied non-committally. "What's the 
, Twining took a new tack. He said, “Funny thing 
but if he’ this job last week, I bet he’d have 
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been in the home of the woman who was murdered _ 


on Walton Walk more than any place else. She was 
always calling up for things, little things like a bottle 
of nail polish or a package of soda mints, and raising 
holy hell if they weren't delivered on the tick. She 
wanted $10 service on 50 cent or dollar orders." 
"Let me get this straight, Twining,' A] Sarnac 
challenged. ‘Do you think this boy here had 
anything to do with the murder of Mrs. Aurthright ?” 


"Why Sergeant Sarnae, what an idea! No, the - 


charge would not be murder, it would be petty theft.” 
“Tell us about it,” Sarnac said, casting a poorly 


. disguised gleam of amusement on Johnny. 


"Well, I sent him out with an order, a little while: 
ago. It was for an old lady, Mrs. Downer by name. 
Since he left here she has called up fifteen times it 
seems, She says she did not get the medicine. He 
says that he lost the package. How could he lose it 
in such a short distance? This Mrs, Downer lives 
two doors down from the place of the murder. That 
old house with the pocket handkerchief-sized garden 
by the basement apartment and—oh yes, a purple 
doo and a brass knocker in the shape of a dragon 
an Mc 


Very interesting, 
still with a gleam in 


` to headquarters and i 
"Oh no! no! Let him go! I just wanted to tell - 


you why I thought he ought to be kept out of this 
neighbourhood. Go on now boy, go on! And you, 
Sergeant Sarnac, wanted—yes, a pack of cigs." 


Johnny Douglass went out of the door and turned x 


west to Bughouse Square, remembering what Sarnac _ 
had said about it as a meeting place. He wasn't 


puzzled about Twining's change of heart. The papers 
carried a candid camera shot of him with Sarnac 
during the Booth case. Twining isn't any master 
mind but he isn't too dumb. No doubt when he saw 


the two of them together Twining remembered the с 


photo. 


At Bughouse Square, Johnny crossed to the 
Clark Street side, brushed the snow off -of a bench 
and sat down. The haven of derelicts looked now 
altogether different, like a Christmas card. 


After a minute, Johnny remetnbered the maga- 
zine he had lured from íhe shapely maid in the 


Aurthright apartment. He unbuttoned his ulster, _ 


started to read the handwritten pages of the manus- 

cript concealed inside. ` Rb x a 
The first page was insorfbed, М. 

Dark Places, by Edith Prince Aurtnright, 


rt xe 


extracted the magazine from a suitcoat pocket, and 
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no continuity to what followed. Mostly notes, with 
a few passages of narrative here and there. The 
breaking of the monkey's arm was one of the latter. 
The fuliness of the description denoted the pleasure 
she got from the beast's pain and the organ-grinder's 
tears. : 


It made Johnny Douglass mad to read her 
account. As he turned over the pages, he realized 
that most of the notes were about things that could 
be used in blackmail. She must have had more than 


“I ought to run you in for vagrancy . . i 


one person on the run, he thought. The question was, 
which one finally rebelled and killed her. 


“I ought to run you in for vagrancy instead of 
petty theft," a voice said, breaking Johnny's chain of 
thought. 


Johnny looked up grinning and gave Sarnac а 
Bronx Cheer. 


“What’s the manuscript ?" Sarnac asked, peer- 
ing at what Johnny held. 


"It may be a load." Johnny stood up and put 
the magazine under his arm. "Let's go get something 
to eat and IH tell you about it. I missed lunch.” 


_ As they headed for a bar and grill, Johnny 
explained, "This thing under my arm is the memoirs 
of the Aurthright women. + As far as I have read she 
needed a good killing" — 

“That so? "Where did the manuscript turn ир? 
I thought J cased the studio thoroughly, and her home 
` gone over, too, of ceurse.” 
— «Prom the studio kitchenette four bin. She hid 
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it aüd I can see why. She sees only the worst in 
her friends and associates. It’s not nice reading. She 
tortures animals and then brags about it.” 


“Flour bin? Dammit, I overlooked that, May- 
‘be I missed something else, too.” Sarnac reproved 
himself. 


“I would say she kept it as a club," Johnny went 
on diplomatically, unresponsive to his chief's confes- 
sion of error. "Now take this ex-husband of hers. 
He's a Nancy boy if ever І met one. If he is, as you 
say, engaged to a North Shore deb, she must be odd, 
too. It was in character for his former wife to get 
al mixed up in some sort of nutsy cult, I think 
we'll find the cult's headquarters were at the house 
of that Mrs. Downer at 50 Walton." 


f Johnny looked at the snow and was reminded. 


' “She’s on dope. Suppose that Mrs. Prince Aurthright 


hints to her former husband, who’s about to get 
married again into ritzier company, that she is 
engaged upon writing a colorful book about the 
activities of this cult and its members ?” 


Sarnac nodded. “It’s plain from what we’ve dug 
up elsewhere that all the Aurthright woman 
had left was her name, The family wasn’t 
putting out any more dough for her di-does. So 
blackmail, hunh ?” 


“Rodney shouldn’t want his bride-to-be to 
know about all his favorite playmates,” Johnny 
confirmed. “He must have known about the 
: } manuscript. The maid told me that he got 
{) 
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into his first wife's studio this morning and 
started looking through all the magazines. The 

id caught him at it. He knew that Edith 
Aurthright had a habit of using a magazine 
for a desk." 


“Well, we already got a tail on him,” 
Sarnac said. “We'll know where to find if we 
can pin it on him." 


‚ The ears of both men picked up the sound of a 
hand-organ and they looked around for its source. 
“We should spot a tail on him, too," Sarnac said. He. 
showed his satisfaction when his searching gaze took 
inthe organ-grinder and a man idling in the back- 
ground. 


«І should have told you," Johnny said. “The 
monkey tried to take out my eyes, a little while ago. 
The master yelled ‘vendetta’ and the monkey jumped 
on me." 


Johnny's hand slipped into his, pocket and 
pulled out a small card board box and a ball of yarn. 


"That's the prescription I was taking to Mrs. 
Downer. It's dope, I think, And this little knob of 
wool was on Mrs. Downer's floor. I would swear it 
is off of the monkey's cap. So, the hand-organ man 
was in her house. He and the Downer woman and 
Mrs. Aurthright tie in somewhere." 


Sarnac faced the younger man, “ГП take you off 
this case, kid, and not think the less of you. Death 
by monkey torture is nothing to face on a cold day." 


Johnny thought of giving his chief a Bronx 
Gheer, and then had a second thought. - 





appreciatively at Johnny's seM- 
control and slapped him on the 
back. Johnny did not return the 
grin. 7 
Sarnac’s phrase, “death by tor- 
ture,” aroused a depressing ar 
of thought in the young detective, 
He was reminded of Edith Aurthright’s manuscript 
and its descriptions of pain. Johnny shivered at T 
thought of other such people being alive and still 
at large in the world. 8 


At that moment, in the kitchenette of her baser 
ment apartment, Mrs. Downer sat at a small shelf- 
table that let down from a wall There were two 
long pointed knives in front of her and she wa 
working industriously to sharpen them. She pause 
only to try a blade against the edge of her thumb. 
Seated nearby, the girl Julie, the late Mrs. 
Aurthright's maid, was apprehensive and nervous. ' 

“Don’t, Mrs. Downer, don’t,” she burst out. “It 
makes me sick just to watch you » 

“Shut up, you little fool! You get soft, didn't 
you! Well, get hold of yourself or you'll have the 
same sort of treatment that he's going to get. You 

were warned what would happen if you went back . 
on us.’ 


‚ The girl went back into the livingroom in dis- 
tress, collected herself, and resumed her pleading. 
:"[ just answered his questions, as I had to. I didn't 


fall for him. I didn't give anything away. If you < 


do anything to him, you'll only make things worse... 
. you can't get away with doing anything to a police- 
man." 

Mrs. Downer put down the knives, rose to con- 
front the girl and ‘flail out at the flowerlike face. ' 
“Shut up! So you could be in love with this young 

“smart hot shot only you haven't had time! Well, 
you won't have time. That guy was just too smart. 
Had me talking my head off and him laughing his 
head off inside—I bet." Mrs. Downer leaned across 
and took hold of the girls shoulder. “Nobody 
laughs at me." 


The girl protested inaudibly. 


Mrs. Downer grasped the girl’s hair and 
gave it a wrench. “He was a cop, wasn’t he! 
You can smell cop all over a cop. You should 
have known he was a cop!” She gave the girl’s 
hair another wrench. 


; Julie began to scream and the woman’s 
hand-crept across her mouth, smothering her 
cries. “Twining knew he was a cop!” She 
spat out the title like an epithet. “He fooled 

“me once but not again. ГЦ kill him if he 
comes here again." 


“No—no,” Julie exclaimed. “He never 

— hurt you.” 

A doorbell rang shrilly. Mrs. Downer immedi- 
ately assumed a new role. As she went into the hall, 
both of her hands were on her head smoothing her 

hair and a smile formed on her face. 


`` She opened the outside door to find an old man 
- with a hand-organ suspended by a strap from опе 
‘shoulder. Sitting on top of this instrument was a 
-"small monkey having)one arm in a splint and sling. 
“Let me come in,” the man exclaimed, ‘Please, 
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everyplace, policeman. 

Mrs. Downer’s face turned red with anger. “You 
get your nerve. Go on away from here.” 

The newcomer tried to put his foot through the 
opened door but Mrs. Downer was too quick. The 
high spiked heel of one of her shoes came down 
sharply on the old man’s instep. As he jerked it 
away Mrs. Downer slammed the door and went back 
into the room, where Julie sat upon the floor, her 
head arched on the sofa seat. The older wort: 
poked at the girl with her foot, “Get up, you. I have 
many things for you to do now.and after they come 
A romance you want! You stupid thing! A cop!” 

Al Sarnae and Johnny Douglass were crossing 
Walton Walk at the opposite end. Sarnac was con- 
centrating on the subject of the dead woman’s 
ex-husband. : 

“How are we going to put Rodney Aurthright on 
the scene of the crime and make it stick ?" he asked. 
"I will make you a small bet that he will have 
people to testify that he was miles up the North 
en: when Edith Aurthright was stabbed in the 
back." БИ: ‚ 


Johnny helped Sarnae with ‘his cogitations. 
"Suppose he.locked thé door of his Mi-Lady's Hat 
Shoppe for the night, but waited in the shop, in the 


dark. Suppose he weno the spot where the murder © 
was committed, late that is, and in company with 
. his ex-wife. He may have aroused her curiosity 
about how the inside was being remodelled. I do not 
know how he get her to go inside. The key, he had 





policeman 


borrowed the key from the janitor. Somebody did | 


that. He could have been dressed inconspicuously, 
with his hat pulled down. He might have said he 
was one of the workmen 

"With a-shop right there on the street? The 

-janitor would know him," Sarnac objected. 

"Now wait a moment, he might have been made 
up for the part. He gets the key, changes the lock." 
` ` “Murders his wife, locks her in the construction 
site, and lams. So go ahead and explain how he 
locks her in from the inside !” 

Johnny was struck silent by this reminder of his 
having forgotten a basic fact in this riddle. 

The two men went into a place on Oak Street, 
well known for its hamburgers. After they'd given 
their order, Johnny said, "Listen, Al I want to go 
over again for you what I have been doing from first 
to last. Maybe I've overlooked the significance of 
something." 

They had eaten their lunch by the time that 
Johnny had finished his story. They ordered more 
coffee and lit cigarettes, 

"You are going to make like a Hindu at the 

` astrology meeting tonight? Your Mediterranean 
Irish complexion comes in good. Maybe it's going 
to give us a break, or get your neck broken," Sarnac 
commented. 5 
“PIL spot men all around it.” 
Johnny smiled appreciatively, ‘“That’ll be good 
-for Mrs. Douglass’s little boy's head. "There's more 
than astrology to this cult. There are narcotics and 
hypnotism and probably spiritualism thrown in for 
good measure: When Ж Aurthright's maid said 
she saw her walking, it may have been at a seance. 


CHAPTE 


HE wind was howling down 
Walton Walk as Johnny Douglass 
went toward No, 50 that night. 
The snow was drifted high in the 
recess by the basement door, 
three steps down. There was a 
long silence after Johnny rattled 
the dragon-shaped knocker. It 
occurred to him that Mrs. 
‚ Downer, that queer bird, might have flown. 

But at last the door was opened, by Rodney 
Aurthright who did not either ask a question or give 
a'sign of recognition. Instead he led Johnny into the 
darkened living room by the arm and gently shoved 
him into a place. Johnny got the impression of rows 
Of faces, pasty white faces ranged around the room. 
They were a backdrop to a figure standing mutely in 
white robes—Mrs, Downer, 


. In the absence of a chair, Johnny sat down cross- 
logged on the floor, and waited for something to 
happen. He thought of winding a handkerchief over 
his head like a turban. Mrs. Downer appeared not 
to have noticed his entrance at first, but after a 
minute or two, crossed in front of him and went out 
а доог. Johnny heard rising breathing and a rustling 
` sound during the tense wait. His eyes also became 
accustomed to the darkness and they were drawn, as 
by telepathy, to.a man who was staring at him 
 hypnotically from fiery eyes. 

The man sat quite still; not a muscle moved ; 
not the flicker of an eye. A black pall of death 
seemed to hang about him. 

He wants to kill me, Johnny thought, but first he 
would like to torture me. Johnny tried to determine 
the man’s features but all he could make out were 
the flaming eyes, the masculine cast of face, a turban. 

‘He knows, they all know, that I am a fake, 
thought Johnny. He ig the expected visitor for 
Whom Mrs. Downer mistook ie this morning when 


Anyway, they’re fanatics and you know how mean 
fanatics get." — 

` “Well, watch Mrs. Douglass's little boy's head,” 
Sarnac said. . ? si 

Johnny unfolded the Aurthright manuscript on 
the table between them. “She always hunted thrills, 
and along the way she collected blackmail inform- 
ation. When her finances went bad, she went worse. 
Consequently, a half dozen people had a motive to get 
rid of her: Rodney Aurthright ; Twining, the drug- 
gist, who probably sold her dope ; Mrs, Downer, the 
head of the thrill cult; and even Julie the maid. 
There are notes about Julie in the manuscript that 
were not nice reading. Marijuana makes kids do the 
bad things. And there is another possibility. Did 
you find out that organ-grinder had a record ?" 

"A check shows there's nothing against 
him except that he's. wacky. Has а license 
that permits him to work the streets. Obviously the 
monkey is smarter. Probably taught tricks by an 
earlier owner. ; We could get a confession fast out 
of the old man, if he'd done anything, but how could 
you third degree a monkey ?". DEC, $ 

"His being wacky, Al, could explain why the 
old boy was playing his hand-organ in front of the 
place where they found Mrs, Aurthright. He was 
glad she was dead. He may have read it in the 
paper or he may. d i : e 

Johnny had stopped and was staring at the tem- 
porary front on the brownstone being converted to 
trade. “Say, look at something!" he exclaimed. 
"Notice how the boardings they.put up have sprung 
out near the top! A man couldn't get in or out of 
an opening that size, but that monkey could!” 
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‘off her dope. Rodney Aurthright did riot act like he 


minded my seeing him here. "That's odd. E - 
bably all^knów. that I am with the police. Us 
odd, too, unless—.*..The answer struck Johnny like 
a physical blow. - SÉ 

Rodney Aurthright did not expect Johnny to be 
able to tell anyone the names of those at the meeting. 
None of these people thought that Johnny would leave 
the place alive. They were fanatical enough to 
believe they could get away with his murder. They 
had been too crazy to see if he was armed. He, 
reached in and felt the assurance of his automatic 
in its holster. 55 


Mrs. Downer came in from the hall with maid, - 
Julie, The girl walked stiffly, guided by Mrs. 
Downer's grasp on an elbow. Johnny saw the girl's 
eyes only as two white discs in an inert face. Johnny 
realized now that she was hypnotized. 'There was 
none of the unmistakable odor of marijuana. | 

That was what the man with the fiery eyes was 
trying to do to him—hypnotize him, Johnny realized. 
Mrs. Downer turned her efforts upon him then, too. 

“Hold him tight—hold him tight—hold him 
tight." The woman's words were purring. 

Johnny stood up and reached into his coat in one 
swift motion. 'The pasty-faced people swayed and 
murmured in a sort of ecstasy, whispering the echo 
of what Mrs. Downer was saying to Julie, and did 
not appear to notice his gun. Rodney Aurthright 
was no longer to be seen. 3 

Julie had said that she had seen Mrs. Aurthright 
walk—and then Julie had stopped, afraid. Johnny 
realized now that the girl thought she had seen the 
woman walking after she was dead—had it been in. 
this room? Mrs. Downer dropped Julie's arm as the 
two reached the fireplace, She turned Julie toward 
Johnny and the girl came on alone. The white cres- 

2 - . . — (Continued on Page 46) . 





à. of Calcutta, 


By SURENDRA NATH MITRA 


RANAB was born with a silver- 
spoon in his mouth; but not I. 
His parents were rich, mine were 
poor He was brought up in 
luxury, I in poverty. ; 

His father was a big business- 
man, rolling in money. Pranab 
was the only child in the family. 
They lived in the Eastern suburb 

A small beautiful house in the middle 
ofa large plot of land. Gardens all round the 
house; there was à small tank, too. At one corner 
of the plot there was an out-house for servants. 

My father was a petty contractor. At times 
he would bring.home some little money and we would 
have enough to eat for a few days. Soon there 
would be nothing in the house and mother would 
sit down crying. Fortunately, I too was the only 
child in the family. 

i God alone knows just why Pranab loved me so 

much. Was it my good looks? I wondered. But, 
no. True, they all sajd I was a good looking girl, 
very attractive, charming, glamorous and all that. 
Still, somehow, I always had a convincing feeling 
that his love was a thing of the heart and not of 
the eyes.. 

. But first let me tell you how we came into each 
other's life. That is another story. Pranab’s 
father’s opulence did not last long. In his mature 
age there was a slump in his by ess. The profits 
ww ۶ 


fabulous any ™ ae y started dwind- 
he — he lost heavily. 


Though broken-hearted, he still ¢arriéd on on а 
much smaller scale. 
That was the time when he dispensed with his 


army of servants. He let oüt the 6üt-house for the : 


small rent that it fetched afd my father took it: No, 
really, my father had no fééling of humiliation for 
living in the servant’s quarters of à tich man’s house. 
But, just to make it look better, he s66n Walled up 
the out-house to make it look like a small Separate 
house. 


During those days my mother used +0 séid me 
to Pranab's mother rather frequently. Dire Wants 
gave mother a bad habit. She would often sénd me 
to neighbours to borrow things for her kitchen; a 
couple of potatoes today, a spoonful of oil tomorrow, 
a bowlful of rice the next day and so on. These were 
called borrowing in name only, actually ‘begging’ 
would have been a more appropriate word, because, 
mother never did intend to return any of the articles, 
nor did the lenders expect to get anything back. 


It was on such errands that I got to know 


Pranab's mother; I used to call her Aunty and she 


too loved me tenderly. Then Pranab came into the 
scene and thence into my life by an acgident, It 
happened this way. One day, as I was coming past 
his study room, with a basket of fruits (grown in 
their garden, which Aunty had given us as a present) 
I slipped and fell down $n front of the door. The 


fruits were all scattered and eos on top of . 


the empty basket with a sprained cle, 
rushed out of his room, helped me оп. 


1 
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gathered the fruits in the basket while I blushed 
crimson and stood still. As soon as he had collected 
all the fruits, I almost snatched the basket and 
wanted to run, but had to stagger on account of the 
pain in the ankle. Pranab took hold of the basket 
in one hand, grabbed me with the other and took 
me to our house. Thereafter he visited us frequently 
to enquire how my ankle was progressing. By the 
way, I was then fifteen and Pranab nineteen, 


After we got ourselves introduced to each other 
in that fashion, it took us no time at all to find 
ourselves greatly attached to each other, 


I would go to Pranab, books in hand, to seek his 
guidance in some lessons, But I think I studied him 
more than the lessons. He would go on explaining 
and I would keep looking at him. His explanations 
would enter through one ear and go straight out 
through the other. I thought then, and still do, that 
God gave us two ears for just such a purpose. Still, 
books and lessons-are wonderful things to have, I 
thought. : 


But it was not lso easy for poor Pranab to find 
excuses to come to our house. The best he could do 
was to bring an occasional basket of fruits saying 
that they came from his garden, though I always 
suspected that they: came, fresh from the market. 
Occasionally he would bring a fish, supposedly 
caught from the tank in hig garden. One day he had 
to blush like a girl when he brought a Hilsa fish and 
I had to whisper a caution to him that Hilsas didn't 
thrive in tanks. He then told my mother that his 
father had brought home several Hilsas that evening 
and his mother sent one to us. 


Things were rosy those days. Everything looked 
so beautiful, so wonderful. We grew up so happy 
together ; we got so used to each other ; we became 
inseparable, After a time Pranab no longer needed 
an excuse to come to our house, nor I to go to his; 
we were always seeing each other freely and openly. 

In spite of all that my parents started to look 


for a suitable husband for me. How blind parents 
always are! One day I gave mother a hint about 


` moon 


858225: gathered the jrutís in the basket . .. o» 


my attachment towards Pranab. She only scolded 
me for it and said that I was asking for the moon, ` 
Pranab was a rich man's son and we were very poor ; 
compared to them we were like their servants. It 
would be foolish for us to make any such proposal 
to Pranab's parents. 


Still, poor as we were, proposals started coming. 
They were all charmed with my good looks. 'They 
wanted nothing, they only wanted me. My parents 
were finding it difficult to make the selection. They 
had so many to choose from, they didn't know which 
particular one would be the most suitable. 


Then came a rich magnate, one Biplab Kumar, 
who owned several theatres. He came to see 
Pranab's father on some business matters and . 
happened to see me there in the house. He was’ 


„ charmed, fascinated and struck with my beauty and 


simplicity. He was a widower and was on the 
look-out for a second wife. Pranab’s father happened 
to mention to hig that I was in the market for 
marriage. My father was immediately sent for and 
in his presence and with his consent, I was called 
into the room for an interview with Biplab Babu. It 
lasted only a few minutes. Biplab Babu asked me 
only a few simple questions and I was set free. 


Biplab Babu made a proposal to my father, he 
wanted my hands in marriage. Father was over- 
joyed on the prospect of having so big a man as his 
son-in-law. But he did not commit himself. He 
said that he would consult my mother and then 
let him know. 

Then, upon making enquiries, father came to 
know that Biplab Babu was not a man of sound 
character ; he had many vices and his’ wealth was 
adding fuel to them. So, naturally, he had to be 
discarded. 

Even before my parents could decide about 
who, among the others, should be my husband, my 
father expired after a short illness. And that upset 
everything. Mother was in a calamity. 

With father gone there was no source of income. 
He had no savings, none except a paltry insurance 
policy. There were many bills to be paid but 
nothing to be received. Mother cleared all of 
father’s debts from the insurance money and what 
little was left didn’t last long. 


Then Pranab’s mother came to our rescue. The 

two mothers had become fast friends and had started 

sistering each other long a So now, 

pec á big — з 8 — 

asked my mother to give her ғ: helping 

hand in her kitchen; 1 could do some 

of her chores; we two would have our 

meals there and would have to pay no 

rent for the little house any longer, 

and so forth. Politely and indirectly, 

we two ere appointed servants of the 

house and we took it gracefully 1 was 
about eighteen then. : 

For the time being all talks about 

my marriage just evaporated in thin 

air. Mother was too much grief- 

stricken. And the humiliating position 

in Pranab's house, which she was 

forced by circumstances to accept, 

made her feel all the more dejected. 

But time, the greatest of all healers, 

= саге s s e dt 

was just thinking of speaking to 

mother about Pranab. I wanted to 

ask her a simple question. She had 

-X told me before that for me to become 

” Pranab's wife was like asking for the 

В But Biplab was PE er ma HW t could 

have him, then, why not Pranab? I was just musing 

2 “antinued on Page 59) 





By SRI AUROBINDO 


POOR man was sitting in a dark 
hut thinking of his miseries and 
of the injustice and wrongs that 
could be found in this world of 


God's making. He began to 
mutter to himself, *As men don't 
want to cast a slur on God's 
name, n" put the blame on 
Karma. If my misfortunes are 


really due to we sins committed in my previous. 


birth and if I were so great a sinner, then currents 
of evil thoughts should still be passing through my 
mind. Can the mind of such a wicked person get 
cleansed so soon? And what about that Tinkari 
Sheel who has such cclossal wealth and commands 
so many people: If there is anything like the fruits 
of Karma, then surely he must have been a famous 
saint in his previous life ; but I see no trace of that 
in his present birth. I don't think a bigger rogue 
exists—one so cruel and crooked. All these tales 
about Karma are just clever inventions of God to 
console man's mind. .. Shyamsundar is very tricky ; 
luckily he doesn't reveal himself to me, otherwise 
I would teach him such a lesson that he would stop 
playing these tricks." 


As soon as he finished muttering, the man saw 
that his dark room was flooded with a dazzling light. 
After a while the luminous waves faded and he 
| found in front of him a charming boy of a dusky 
| complexion standing with a lamp in his hand, and 
smiling sweetly without saying a word. Noticing the 
musical anklet round his feet and the peacock plume, 
the man understood that Shyamsundar had revealed 
himself, At first he wes at a loss ; for a mo ont he 
thought of bowing at his feet, but looking at the 


boy's smiling face he felt no longer like making his 
obeisance. ^ At last he burst out with the words. 
“Hullo, Keshta, what makes you come here ?” 

The boy replied with a smile. “Well, didn't you 
call me? Just now you had the desire to whip me! 
That is why I am surrendering myself to you. Come 
along, whip me." 

THe man was now even more confounded than 
before, but not with any repentance for the desire 
to whip the Divine: the idea of punishing instead of 
fondling such a sweet youngster did not appeal to 
him. The boy spoke again, “You see, Harimohan, 
those who, instead of fearing me, treat me as a friend, 
scold me out of affection and want to play with me. 
І love them very much. I have created this world 
for my play only; I am always on the look-out for 
a suitable play-mate. But, brother, I find no one. 
All are angry with me, make demands on me, уа зё 
boons from me; they want honour, liberation, devo- 
tion—nobody wants me. I give whatever they ask. 
What ат І todo? T have to please them ; otherwise 
they will tear me to pieces. You too, I find, want 
something from me. You are vexed and want to 
whip someone. In order to satisfy that desire you 
have called me. Here I am ready to be whipped— 
ye yatha mam prapadyante. I accept whatever 
people offer me. But before you beat me, if you 
wish to know my ways, I shall explain then to you. 
Are you willing?” Harimoham replied, “Are you 
capable of that ^ I see that you can talk a good deal, 
but how am I to believe that a mére child like you 


can teach me something?” The boy smiled’ again - 


and said, “Come, see whether I can or not.” 
Then Sri Krishna placed his palm on Hari- 


` mohan’s head. Instantly, currants of elevtricity 


(Continued on Page 4D) |. 
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MURDER ON THE MIND 


(Contimued from Page 42) 

cents of her eyeballs glistened brightly. Edith 
Aurthright could have walked from this room hypno- 
tized, with a knife in her back, along Walton and 
into the boardéd tip store front. He remembered а 
Chicago psychiatrist having said that any good hyp- 
notist could caüse а murder to be committed. 

Julie was standing in front of him now. Poor 
kid, poor dupé! People around were whispering in 
unison, “Hold him tight—hold him tight.” 

Julie’s arms flailed out and downward and 
pinioned Johnny’s strongly to his sides with insane 
strength. Her body pressed against his, pushing him 
toward the door. Out there in the dark someone 
was waititig to strike him down. 

Julie could not keep up the intense pressure long 
enough. The moment she relaxed it a trifle, Johnny 
summoned his own reserves of strength and know- 
ledge of Judo. 

He felt her arms slip. Now he had twisted free. 
“Julie,” hé whispered. “Julie, you were going to 
help теё!” 

She wavered for a moment, as though his voice 
and his touch had dissipated the clouds in her brain. 

“Get out!” she suddenly shrilled. “Get out 
before they kill you !” 

Johnny, turning, pushed her behind him. 

- Then someoné was shouting: someone grabbed 
his shoulder and just in front of him Rodnéy Aurth- 
right was trying to shove him toward the door. An 
unearthly moan like a ritual from: the Black Mass 
rose about him. Rodney, the ladies’ hat salesman, 
was no match for a police academy graduate. As 
they reached the doorway, Johnny ducked down 
under Aurthright’s extended arms, wrenching free 
Aurthright, off balance, lunged forward— 


d 


"а figure lurched out uncertainly, dropping the knife. . 


! 
| 


Something glinted high in the air. A knife in а 
tight blind fist. 

Johnny saw Aurthright stumble full into the 
slicing blow, slither slowly downward, and crumple 
up in a widening pool of red. , 

Had this man's wife whimpered when the knife 
struck home? Johnny realized that she had been 
led or sent along the street under hypnotism by 
someone who meant to kill her. A monotonous voice 
had chanted in her ear, “Lock the padlock—lock the 
padlock.” When she was pushed inside, she did lock 
the padlock, in spite of the knife that was plunged 
in her back. Slowly, inch by inch, she had died 
because she had locked herself in and could not call 
out for help. This went through Johnny's mind 
quickly as he stood thére, gün in his hand. 

“Turn on the lights " His voice was command- 
ing in tone. It ended a spell, and electric lights 
flashed on, showing a ring of frightened faces about 
him. У 

Mrs. Downer was on hands and knees in front 
of the fireplace. “Kill him!’ she moaned. “You 
who are the source of stipply and the deep sleep, kill 
him!" There was foam on hér lips. 

“Don’t try anything or I'll shoot" Johnny 
waggled the gun toward the dark hallway. “Come 
out where we can sé6 you !" 

A figure lurched out uncertainly, dropping the 
knife from the fist. 

Johnny’s eyes flashed. “You are the source of 
supply and deep sleep, Twining! I wonder how 
уош like the hot seat before your long sleep!” 

‘Don’t shoot!” The big 
man burst out. “I didn’t kill 
her!” Не edged away from 
the gory Aurthright at 
his feet. “I didn't mean to 
hurt him. It was an acci- 
dent. I didn’t get that knife 
till I came here tonight!” 

Johnny stood by the door, 
his gun holding them back. 
“You didn’t have a carving 
knife this morning, did you, 
Twining?” he taunted. “Yow 
tried to cut ham with a silver 
knife when you fixed your 
lunch,” he said softly. “Your 
butcher knife had been stuck 
in Edith Aurthright’s back.” . 

Twining threw back his . 
head and roared, “I didn't kill 
her! I didn't. I had no reason 
to kill her He picked ner- 
vously at his  close-bitten 
finger-nails. 


“She’d chreatened to send you to 
penitentiary for peddling dope!" 

Their voices were drowned out 
by the sounds of outside doors being 
broken into. 

Johnny smiled. Sarnac was 
coming in, co find the crime solved. 

THE END 


fA Note on This Story: A New York prosecutor 
recently warned that law-abiding citizens could be hypno- 
tized against their will and induced to commit criminal 
acts. He urged a revision of the laws to “recognize the 
fact that hypnotism has come of age.” Writing in the 
Northwestern University Journal of Criminal Law, he 
deplored the fact that statutes in the U.S. do not recognize 
hypnotism. He quoted psychiatrists and psychologists m 
support of his declaration that murder can be committed 
by a person under hypnotism.) : 
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(Continued from Page 45) 
started flowing all 
through his body; from 
the muladhara the slum- 
bering serpent - power 
went up running to the 
head-centre, hissing in 
flame; the head became 
filled with the vibrations 
of life-energy. The next 
moment it seemed to 
Harimohan that the walls 
around were moving away 
from him, as if the world 
of forms and names ` was 
fading into Infinity leav- 
ing him alone. Then he 
became unconscious, When 
he came back to his 
senses, he found himself 
with the boy in an un- 
known house, standing 
before an old. man who 
. was sitting on a cushion, 
plunged in deep thought 
his cheek resting on his 
palm. Looking at that heart-rending des- 
pondent face distorted by  tormenting 
thoughts and anxiety, Harimohan could 
not believe that this was Tinkari Sheel, the 
ali-in all in their village.’ Then, extremely 
frightened, he asked the boy, “Keshta, 
what have you done? You have entered 
someone's dwelling in the dead of night like a thief! 
The police will come and thrash the life out of us. 
Don’t you know Tinkari Sheel's power?” The boy 
laughed and said, “I know it pretty well, But steal- 
ing is an old practice of mine, and, besides I am tn 
good terms with the police, Don't you fear. Now I 
am giving you the inner sight, look inside the old 
man. You know Tinkari’s power, now witness how 
mighty I am". 

At once Harimohan could see into the man's 
'rnind. Не saw, as in an opulent city ravaged by a 
victorious enemy, innumerable  terrible-looking 
demons and ogres who had entered into that brilliant 
intelligence, disturbing its peace and composure, 
plundering its happiness. The old man had quarrel- 
led with his young son and turned him out; the 
sorrow of losing his beloved child had cowed him 
down, but anger, pride and vanity had shut the door 
of his heart-and were guarding it. Forgiveness had 
no entry there. Hearing calumnies against his own 
daughter he had driven her away and was lamenting 
over the cherished one he had lost. He knew that she 
was chaste but the fear of social censure and a 
feeling of shame coupled with his own arrogance and 
selfishness had put a curb on his affection. Fright- 
ened by the memory of a thousand sins the old man 
was trembling, but he did not have the courage or 
the strength to mend his evil ways. Now and then 
thoughts of death and of the other world came to 
him and filled him with terror. Harimohan saw also 
that from behind these morbid thoughts the hideous 
messenger of death was constantly peeping out and 
knocking at the door Whenever this happened, the 
i old man's heart sank and he frantically screamed 
"with fear. 

Horrified by this sight Harimohan looked at the 
boy and exclaimed. “Why, Keshta ?. I used to think 
this man the happiest of all!” The boy replied, 
“There lies my power. Tell me now which of the 
two is mightier—this Tinkari Sheel or Sri Krishna, 
the master of Baikuntha ? .Look, Harimohan, I too 


Harimohan could not believe that this was 
Tinkari Sheel, the all in all in their village. 


have the police, sentinels, government, law, justice, 
I too can play the game of being a king ; do you like 
this.game ?” “No, my child," answered Harimohan, 
“it is a very cruel game. Why, do you like it?" 
The boy laughed and declared, “I like all sorts of 
games; I like to whip as well as to be whipped” 
Then he continued, “You see, Harimohan, people 
like you look at the outward appearance of things 
and have not yet cultivated the subtle power of 
looking inside. Therefore you grumble that you are 
miserable and Tinkari is happy. This man has no 
material want: still, compared to you, how much. 
more this millionaire is suffering | Can you guess _ 
why ? Happiness is a state of mind, misery also js а — 


state of mind. Both are only mind-made, He who .- 
. possesses nothing, whose only possessions are di ; 


ties, even he, if he wills, can be greatly happy. But. 
just as you cannot find happiness. after spending your 
days in dry piety, and as you are always dwelling 
upon your miseries, so too this man, who. spends his 
days in sins which give him по real pleasure is now 
thinking only of his miseries, All. this is the fleeting 
happiness of virtue and the fleeting misery of vice, 
or the fleeting misery of virtue and the fleeting happi- 
ness of vice. There is no joy in this conflict. The 
image of the abode of bliss is with me: he who 
comes to me falls in love with me, wants me, lays 
his. demands оп me, torments me—he alone‘ сап 
succeed in getting my image of bliss.” Harimohan 


went on eagerly listening to these words of Sri _ 


Krishna. The boy continued, “And look here, 
Harimohan, dry piety has lost its charm for you, but 
in spite of that you cannot give if up, habit 
(samskara) binds you to it: you cannot even conquer | 





fhis petty vanity of beíng pious. This old man, on a 


| the other hand, gets no joy from his sins, yet he too 
` eannot abandon them because he is habituated to 
them, and is suffering hell’s own agonies in this life. 
These are the bonds of virtue and vice; fixed and 
‘rigid notions, born of ignorance, are the ropes of 
these bonds. But the sufferings of that old man are 
indeed a happy sign. They will do him good and 
soon liberate him." 
So far Harimohan had been listening silently to 
. Sri Krishna's words. Now he spoke out, “Keshta, 
` your words are undoubtedly sweet, but I don't trust 


them. Happiness and misery may be states of mind, 
but outer circumstances are their cause, Tell me, 


` when the mind is restless because of starvation, can 
"anyone be happy? Or when the body is suffering 
from a disease or enduring pain, can anyene think 
` of you?" “Come, Harimohan, that too I shall. show 
| you,” replied the boy. 

Again he placed his palm on Harimohan’s head. 
` Аз soon as he felt the touch, Harimohan saw no 
` longer the dwelling of Tinkari Sheel. On the beauti- 
- ful, solitary and breezy summit of a hill an ascetic 

was seated, absorbed in meditation, with a huge 
| tiger lying prone at his feet like a sentinel. Seeing 
| the tiger Harimohan’s feet would not proceed any 
` farther. But the boy forcibly dragged him near to 
the ascetic. Incapable of resisting the boy's pull 
-Harimohan had to go. The boy said, "Look, Hari- 
- mohan.” And he saw, stretched out in front of his 
` eyes, the ascetic's mind like a diary in which on 
every page the name of Sri Krishna was inscribed a 
thousand times. Beyond the gates of the Nirvikalpa 
(formless) Samadhi the ascetic was playing with Sri 
Krishna in the sunlight. 


- Harimohan saw again that the ascetic had been 
starving for many days, and for the last two days 
his body had experienced extreme suffering because 
of hunger and thirst Reproachingly Harimohan 
asked, “What is this, Keshta? Babaji loves you 

` so much and still he has to suffer from hunger and 
thirst? Have you no common sense? Who shall 
feed him in this lonely forest full of tigers?” The 
boy answered, “I wil] teed him. But look here for 


L another bit of fun." Harimohan saw the tiger go 


| straight to an ant-hill which was close by and break 
_ it with a single stroke of the paw. Hundreds of ants 
` scurried. out and began stinging the ascetic who 
. remained plunged in meditation, undisturbed, un- 
` moved. Then the boy sweetly breathed in his ear, 


` “Beloved!” The ascetic opened his eyes. At first 


` hê felt no pain from the stings; the all-enchanting 


‚| flute-call which the whole world longs for was still 


- ringing in his ears—as it had once rung in Radha's 
` ears at Vrindavan. At last, the innumerable 
| repeated stings made him conscious of his body. But 
` he did not stir. Astonished, he began muttering to 
himself, “How strange! I have never known such 
things! Obviously it is Sri Krishna who is playing 
with me. In the guise of these insignificant ants he 
is stinging me.” Harimohan saw that.the burning 
sensation reached the ascetic’s mind no longer. 
Rather every sting produced in him an intense 
ecstasy all over his body and, drunk with that 
ecstasy, he began to dance, clapping his hands and 
singing the praise of Sri Krishna. The ants dropped 
down from his body and fled. 
s Stupefied, Harimohan exclaimed, “Keshta, what 
‘is this spell?” The boy now clapped his hands, 
turned round twice onea foot and laughed aloud, 
` “Т am the only magician on the earth. None shall 
understand this spell. Tbis is my supreme riddle. 
Did you see it? Amid this agony also he could think 
only of me. «Look again" The ascetic sat down 
once more, self-composed ; hi$ body went on suffer- 
ing hunger and thirst, but his mind merely perceived 


the suffering, and did not get involved in it or 
affected by it. At this moment, a voice, sweeter than 
a flute, called out from the hill, "Beloved |" -Hari- 
mohan was startled. It was the very voice, sweeter 
than a flute of Shyamsundar. Then he saw a- 
beautiful dusky-complexioned boy come out from 
behind the rocks, carrying in a dish excellent food 
and some fruits. Harimohan was dumbfounded and 
looked towards Sri Krishna. The boy was standing 
beside him, yet the boy who was coming resembled 
Sri Krishna in ‘every detail. This boy came and, 
throwing a light on the ascetic, said, *See what I have 


: brought for you." The ascetic smiled and asked. 


"Oh, you have come? Why did you keep me 
starving so long? Well, take your seat and eat 


. With me." The ascetic and the boy started, eating 


the food from the dish, feeding each other, snatching 
away each'other's share. After the meal was over, 
the boy took the dish. and disappeared in the 
darkness. ; : 

Harimohan was about to:ask something when, 
all of a-sudden, he saw that there was neither Sri 
Krishna, nor the ascetic, neither the tiger, nor any 
hill. He found himself living in a well-to-do quarter 
of a town ; he possessed much wealth, a family and 
children. Every day he was giving alms in charity 
to the Brahmins and to the beggars ; he was regularly 
taking the Divine Name three times a day ; observing 
all the rites and rituals prescribed in the Shastras, he 
was following the path shown by Raghunandan, and 
was leading the life of an ideal father, an ideal 
husband, and an ideal son. 


But the next moment he saw to his dismay that 
the residents of the locality he was living in had 
neither mutual good-will nor any happiness; they 
considered the mechanical observance of social con- 
ventions to be the highest virtue. stead of the 
ecstatic feeling that had been his in the beginning, he 
now had a feeling of suffering. It seemed to him 
as if he had been very thirsty but, lacking water, had 
been eating dust,—only dust, infinite dust. He ran 
away from that place and went to another locality. 
There, in front of a grand mansion, a huge crowd 
had gathered: words of blessings were on every one’s 
lips. Advancing, he found Tinkari Sheel seated on 
a verandah, distributing large amounts of money to 
the crowd; no one was going away empty-handed. 
Harimohan chuckled and thought. “What is this 
dream? Tinkari is giving alms?” Then he looked 
into Tinkari’s mind. He saw that thousands of 
dissatisfactions and evil impulses such as greed, 
jealousy, passion, selfishness were constantly astir 
there. For the sake of virtuous appearance and 
fame. out of vanity, Tinkari had kept them suppres- 
sed, kept them starving, instead of driving them 
away from within. 


de = — i 


TUNE forcibly dragged him near to the | — 





О HARIMOHAN'S DREAMS - 


In. the meantime someone took Harimohan on а 
swift visit to the other world. He saw the hells and 
heavens of the Hindus, those of the Christians, the 
Muslims and the Greeks, and also many other hells 
and heavens. Then he found himself sitting once 
more in his own hut, on the same old torn and dirty 
mattress with Shyamsundar b front of him. The boy 
remarked, “It is quite late in the night; now if I 
do not return home I shall get a scolding, everybody 
will start beating me. Let me therefore be brief. 
The hells and the heavens you have visited are 
nothing but a dream-world, a creation of your mind. 
After death man goes to hell or heaven, and some- 
where works out the tendencies that existed in him 
during his previous birth. In your previous birth 
you were only virtuous, love had no way into your 
heart; you loved neither God nor man. After leav- 
ing your body you had to work out your old trend 
of nature, and sc lived in imagination among middle- 
class people in a world of dreams; and as you went 
on leading that life you ceased to like it any more. 


You became resiless and came away from there only 
to live in a hell табе of dust; finally you enjoyed 
the fruits of your virtues and, having exhausted them, 
took birth again In that life, except for your formal 
alms-giving and your soulless superficial dealings, 
you never cared to relieve anyone's wants,—therefore 
you have so many wants in this life. And the reason 
why still you are going on with this soulless virtue 
is that you cannot exhaust the Karma of virtues and 
vices in the world of dream, it has to be worked out 
in this world. On the other hand Tinkari was 
charity itself in his past life; and so, blessed by 
thousands of people he has in this life become a 
millionaire and knows no poverty; but as he was 
not completely purified in his nature, his unsatisfied 
desires have to feed on vice. Do you follow now 
the system of Karma? There is no reward or 
punishment, but evil creates evil, and good creates 
good. This is Nature’s law. Vice is evil, it produces 
misery ; virtue is good, it leads to happiness. This 
procedure is meant for purification of nature, for the 
removal of evil. You see, Harimohan, this earth is 
Р only a minute part of my world of іп- 
finite variety, but even then you take 
birth here in order to get rid of evil by 
the help of Karma. When you are 
liberated from the hold of virtue or vice, 
and enter the realm of love, then only 
you are freed of this activity. In your 
next birth you too will get free. I shall 
send you my dear sister Power, along 
with Knowledge, her companion; but on 
one condition, —you should be my plays 
mate, and must not ask for liberation. 
Are you ready to accept it?” Harimohan 
replied, “Well, Keshta, you have hypno- 
tised me! I intensely fee] like taking you 
on my lap and caressing you, as if I had 

no other desire in this life!” 
The boy laughed and asked, "Did you 
follow what | said, Harimohan?" "Yes, 
I did" he eplied, then thought for a 
while and said, "O Keshta, again you 
are deceiving me. You never gave the 
reason why you created evil?" So saying, 
he caught hold of the boy's hand. But 
the boy, setting himself free, scolded 
Harimohan, “Be off! Do you want to get 
out of me all my secrets in an hours 

time ?” 


Then suddenly he blew out the lamp 
and said with a chuckle, “Well, Hari- 
mohan, you have forgotten all about 
whipping me Out of that fear I did 
not even sit on your lap, lest, angry with 
your outward miseries, you should teach 
me a lesson! I do not trust you any 
more.” Harimohan stretched his arms 
forward, but the boy moved farther and 
said. “No. Harimohan. 1 reserve that bliss 
for your next birth Good-bye.’ i 

So saying, the boy disappeared into 
the dark night. Listening to the chimes 
of Sri Krishna's musical anklets. Hari- 
mohan woke up gently. Then he began 
thinking, ^What sort of a dream is this! 
I saw hell, I saw heaven, I called the 


Divine rude names, taking him to be а 
mere stripling, І even scolded him How awful! But 
now I am feeling very peaceful.” Then he begam 
recollecting the charming image of the dusky come 
plexioned boy, and went on murmuring from time të 
time, . 
“How beautiful! How beautiful !” 


„.....an ascetic was seated absorbed in meditation with 


(Translated from the Bengali Original by. 
a huge tiger lying prone at his feet ...... eee 


, Prithwindra Wuhherjee 





came to my rescue. I am not sure 
hether she had read my mind as 
ell as Pranab’s; I like to think 
that she did. 


| could not take place immediately 
` for two reasons. Firstly Pranab 
was then just completing his second 

| in an Engineering College; he 
_ had two more years to go: his father 
desired that the wedding should take 
ace after Pranab graduated. And, 
ndly, Pranab's father was him- 


one gloomy morning he 


nd oh what a gloom there was 

i once happy family. Pranab by 

that time had just completed the 

cond year at College. He found it 
‘impossible to continue his studies. There was no 
noney in the house. His father’ business had failed 
1d he had lost everything. There were only debts 
bills and plenty of them. Even the house was 


mortgaged. And Pranab was only twenty-two years , 


ge. 
“Не did the only thing that was left for him to 
o. He sold the house, cleared the mortgage and all 
“other debts and then shifted with his mother to our 
| little house, .Fortunately, the out-house was not 
| included in the mortgage. 
- But the blow was too hard for his mother to 


The elementary knowledge of Engineering that 
b had gathered from his two years at college 
ed him to get a job as a Tracer and we thanked 

for it. 
We got settled down. Pranab's income was 
) › very small;. but we were contended. and 
happy; we wanted nothing more. My mother had 
Ly one child before, now she had two. Pranab had 
Jost his mother, but now he had someone to take her 
| Place. Mother decided that we two should get 
arried as soon as Pranab's year of mouring was 


en E O 
- But, God had decided otherwise. His will must 
done, His decision final. Pranab met with an 
ccident on the street. Не fell down while trying to 
oard a crowded tram and badly injured Tis right 
jarm ; there were fractures at several places. 
` „ When his limited sick-leave expired, he had to 
Tose his job. He could no longer do tracing work. 
"Тһе doctot said that his right hand was badly 
‘damaged and he was not sure whether Pranab would 


l asked him if he could get me a job..... 


ever be able to do tracing work again. And 
that was the only work Pranab had learned for 
making a living and he knew no other, / 

So, it was now my turn to earn a livelihood for 
the three of us. But what could I do? I had no 
knowledge, no experience, nothing of any kind that 
I could offer for an employment. I could learn some- 
thing, but that would take time. Our need was 
immediate. 


An idea occurred to me. One of Biplab Babu's 
men came to see my mother. I knew what he 
wanted. This was not the first time’ he had come. 
Although we had rejected his proposal of marrying 
him, he couldn't give up his desire. He sent his 
secretary to see my mother with all sorts of 
temptations. But mother would not yield. When 
this gentleman came for the second time, I spoke 
to him myself, telling him that mother was out, I 
asked him її һе could get me a job in the theatre; 
any job; I could sell tickets, I could work as an 
usher, I could even take small parts in the plays. 

And that solved our formidable problem. The 
Manager of one of Biplab’s theatres took me on with 
open arms, so to speak. Мо, not at the ticket-window 
nor at the gates, but as an actress. He said that I 
had a very good figure, a marvellous voice and an 
excellent glamour in my personality, in fact, all the 
makings of a star player. 

Soon I was earning more than ten times of what 
Pranab had earned аѕ а Tracer. Once again we were 
rid of all our troubles. Once again we were con- 
tented and happy. Pranab too was making good 
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progress towards reeovery ; he was quite well other- 
wise except for his right arm which had become 
almost useless. 

Р One thing I did not like about the theatre was 
“the excessive attention everyone was paying towards 
. me. From the Manager down to the wing-boy, 
everybody looked at me with devouring eyes. There 
was lust in the eyes of many of:them and that was 
the thing I hated most. The Manager felt that he 
was doing me a favour and naturally expected me 
* to reciprocate ; the Director thought that I was a toy 
in his hand anyhow, so why should he not have the 
right to play with me? The actors said that if they 
could put their arms round me on the stage, why 
not in the green-room ? And the off-stage men felt 
that if the other men could make advance towards 
me why not they? The whole atmosphere was 
polluted with lust. / y 


It was not without an effort that I managed to 
preserve the purity of my body and mind. The fact 
that Pranab was there and the knowledge that every 
particle of my being belonged to him and him alone, 
and that I owed it to him to give myself to him free 
of any blemishes, gave me all the strength to fight 
the evil. And I won. 4 


Then came another trial of my strength. Biplab 
lined up an extensive tour programme with a troupe 
and I was selected as one of the actresses. We had 
to leave Calcutta on a very short notice, We would 
be away for over six months. Of course, during the 
period of the tour we would be paid very handsome 
remuneration and all our expenses would be paid, 
Financially it was very attractive, in fact a boon. 
A boon that was dearly welcome to us to set our 
little house in order. 

But oh what a struggle it cost me. Away from 
home and away from the constantly watchful eyés, 
£he members of the troupe lost themselves in a spree. 
Some of the women too joined the men. They were 
in a gay mood. They had plenty of money in their 
pockets, too. Hilarious frolicking, flirting and merry- 
making became the order of the day. No one to 
check them, no one to control their activities, People 
who were in a position to exercise control, themselves 
joined the party. 

^ Biplab was no exception. In fact at times he 
acted as the leader of the gang, the conductor of the 
, orchestra. 1 { 

All the men had a fancy for me. They kept 
pestering me to join them in their merry-making. 
But I would not yield. Biplab's advances were of a 
more serious nature. He would try to coax me and 
cajole me to become his wife, and put before me all 
sorts of temptations, wealth, luxury, position, happi- 
ness and so on. 

Soon all the other men gave me up, not in 
despair, no, but because, they said, I was reserved 
for Biplab Babu. 

Temptations came from external sources too. I 
mean from among the spectators of our perform- 
ances. Letters I received in bundles, offering love. 
These promptly found their way to the waste paper 
basket. However, there were some dignitaries who 
adopted a little more direct and personal approach. 
It made me laugh when one day a woman came to 
' see me and introduced herself as the Manager of a 

Nawab's Harem. She said that the Nawab had most 
graciously taken a fancy to make me his sixteenth 
Begum and that, being the sixteenth, I should be 
his most favourite. She then went on to tell me 
how wonderful harem-life was, what luxury, what 
pleasure, what abundance, what opulence and, on 
top of all that, to be a favourite of the Nawab’s was 
E Short of heaven itself. Suppressing my 

I told her to my thousand salaams to 


happiest woman in the world to join his harem 
unfortunately, I was already married. | 
was that. i 


Then there was a prince somewhere 
straightaway sent for me as he would one | 
rayats, only, a little more respectably. His 
tary's wife came in a luxury limonsine to fetch 
She said that the prince was young, handsome 
unmarried ; that he was the heir-apparent of 
father's estate. The prince had seen me the n 
before on the stage and had fallen in love with 
at first sight. He desired to marry me. I wot 
become the Rani in future. It was the Pri 
desire that I should come to the Palace i ed 
and hear the proposal from his own mouth. 
again I had to apply my secret weapon. I tol 
that I Was already married. And that put a lid | 
that proposal. 

That was not too bad, in fact, it was a W 
ful offer. Had I not already given my heart 
to Pranab, I think I would have gladly accep 
Who wouldn't? j 


There were one or two other dignitaries, 
were already married, asked me frankly to be 
mistress, for which, of course, they offer 
fabulous riches. To them I said that I was a рө 
man’s wife; I would welcome an opportunity 
becoming rich, but, I would have to ask 
husband's permission first. The mere mentio 
the words ‘wife’ and ‘husband? sent those men & 
to look for their pleasures elsewhere. Of the 
there were several others. * egt 


Then came a shattering bolt from the 
We were at Benares then. After a contract of 
performances for two weeks was over, our 
were extended by a few more days by P 
demand. It was during that time one mo 
there came a telegram addressed to me, fro 
Headquarters of the Theatre at Calcutta, infor: 
me that Pranab had expired by an accident. 
same evening, as I lay between fits of uncons 
ness from that shock, Biplab came with à newsr 
in hand. There it was, on the front page, a 
photo of a terrible smash between a small b 
a tram-car. There was a long write-up, a 
of injured persons and a separate list of — 
or five persons who had died on the spot ; 
it was the first on the list *Mr, P. K. Bose" 
rest of the whole page was a big blur. 


I can't tell you what happened after that : 
next two days, because, I just don't know. - 

On the third day I was aroused from my 
by the other actresses of the troupe. They said 
the engagement at Benares was now OV 
troupe would be moving to Allahabad the ! 
So, they were going to the temple of Visw: 
offer their Puja and asked me if I too wot 
to come. І told them that I had a severe h 
and was not feeling well enough to go. 


They left. Looking out through the wii 
mused. Temple? Viswanath? Рија? What 
"Who is Viswanath ? God? What kind of a 
He? Just look, God, look and see what You 
done. What have I ever done to You that 
should punish me thus? Millions of people c 
what they like,—murder, treason, blasphemy 
all the other outrageous sins, still, they can liv 
hundred years and haveetheir beloved ones, 
live with them ; only I can not. What have I 
I have loved a man, I have given away 1 





What did he do to You? "The sinner, the wretched, 


the leper, You can keep them alive for a hundred 


, but, no,—not my Prariab. He must die when 

he is "only three and twenty. What kind of a God 

are You? If you cannot look to these things, what 

_ are You then for ? Why should I or any one worship 
М You at all? What for? 


No, go I will have my revenge. I will be 
. у ywilldeap into the arms 
that comes; along’: Я: will be worse 


"You will shower blessings on me and 
od me alive for a century, won't You, God ? So 
far I have been too good for You. You don't like 
girls, do you God? Well, all right then, I will 

a bad girl and I will see how You like it. 
Now that I had it out with God, I felt better. I 
mused further. I would make a start with Biplab. I 
` wished I had kept those hundreds of letters. But it 


didn't matter, There bigs be others, of that I was 


Е didn’t have to wait late. Sat — сате 


fo my room. He came to console me on ту 
bereavement. In so doing, but with а different 
motive inside him, he stretched his arms towards me 
and embraced me. I didn't resist. On the contrary 
placed m, left arm around his waist. Thus 
encouraged he squeezed me and then I burst out 
erying. I cried my heart out. Poor Biplab, I 
ppose my cries made me useless to him. He-laid 

me down on the bed and left the room. 
The next day the troupe left Benares for Allaha- 
They didn't take me with them. I suppose 


they thought I was not well enough to appear on the ` 


yet. Biplab shifted me to a smaller hotel, kept 

_ two servants with me and left for Allahabad. 
... After a couple of days I sent one of the servants 
with a letter to my mother in Calcutta. In it I 
simply told her to come away with the servant and 
live with me at Benares.: I needed her so badly. 
But the servant returned on the third day and said 


а the house was locked up, there was no one there. 


1 made enquiries in the neighbourhood but no 

E = knew where my mother had gone. 

E -I thought now this was another one of His 
It was meant to give me complete freedom 

= lead the life of a bad girl to perfection. 


Soon people came to know that although the 
eatre troupe had left Benares, І was staying on. 

, just as I had expected, and wanted, I began to 

E callers. When one day one of my millionaire 
C^ called, I welcomed him in almost open arms, 
was surprised but very pleased. He made his 

© afresh and I readily consented. He made 
‚а Dm in my name for one thousand rupees as, 

t he , his earnest money and I pocketed it. 
desired to seal it with lips. I didn't object. But 

an inch was the nearest he could get. I burst 

x inê and flung myself оп a sofa, After crying 
_тау heart out for а dom few minutes, I took out his 
cheque, tore it ieces and put the pieces in his 
pocket. І was g d at he took the signal and left. 
That was the second time I was defeated by 

or something within me, but it was not the 

A foolish girl I was, who did not ‘know 

her own mind, I made a few more attempts with some 
but with “the same result, nay worse. 

| successive time something within me wrung my 

да greater vigour and it cried out more 


No, that was impossible, .I concluded. - 1 must - 


give it up. Just then Biplab returned from Allahd- 
bad. He asked me if I was now well enough to go · 
back to the stage. I readily consented. There was 
nothing else left for me. 

Biplab took me to Allahabad the next day. On 
the way, in the train, Biplab tried once again to win. 
me over, but I put him off. 

I was not in the cast of the play then showing. 
So I joined the rehearsals of the next play. 


Within a few days Biplab left. He went abroad 
to England and the Continent to explore possibilities 
of putting on shows over there. 


Then the great event took place, the greatest im 
my life. That which was an impossibility actually 
happened. The dead came to life. One nice morning, 
and it was such a wonderful morning, I was on the 
stage, just sitting idle at one corner, awaiting my 
cue during a rehearsal The Manager's room was 
close by. Suddenly I was startled by a voice that 
came from the Manager's room. I didn't catch the 
exact words, I only heard the voice, and that was 


`. enough. It was too familiar a voice, too dear, too 
precious to me. Shivering all over in ecstacy and 


with a pounding heart I ran towards the voice crying 
“Pranab,—Pranab”. 


3 What happened next I do not know. Nor do I 
know whether it was after a few minutes or a few 
hours, that I found myself in the arms of: Pranab, 
my most beloved Pranab, in a loving embrace. It 
c the Manager's room, ‘but there was no one else 

ere. 


Softly I asked, “What happened, Pranab? Are 
you all right now ? 

“Of course I am all right. Don’t you see my 
arm is quite healed ир?” 

“I don't mean that. I mean the accident". 

“What accident ?" 


"Why, I got a telegram saying that you were 
involved in a serious accident, and that you were,— 
well, what did happen ? Tell me.” 

“Nothing. No such thing." 

"What ?” 

“Just what I am telling you. Nothing." 


- "Then it must have been a trick of that 
scoundrel, that rascal Biplab. Oh my God, and I 
believed it. I cursed God Himself, and on those 
horrid things that came into my mind! Pranab." 

“Т am beginning to see it all now." 
"See what, Pranab ?" 


"First tell me where is your husband ?” 

"My husband? Why, he is just here, I am in 
his arms now. But why do you ask?" 

"You see, darling, when three of my letters to 
you came back to me with the remark ‘left’, I wrote 
to the Manager and he promptly replied that you 
had married a millionaire. So, your mother and I 
came to enquire and find out where you Were." 

"Where is Mother ?" 

"She is at Prayag, offering prayers." 

"Come let's go. I must take Mother to Benares 
first, go to Viswanath's Temple, and ask His forgive- 
ness, Do you think He will forgive me ?" 

*Of course He will I am sure of that." 

*Come, let's |o ihen. I won't even say good-bye 
to the Manager." 

“Yes, let’s go. But let me give you a good news 
first. Do you know, darling, now That my arm is 
all right, my former employer has agreed to re- 
employ me as a Tracer." 

“Wonderful !” 

More than half of that word was in Pranab’s 
moath — my lips. 





By TARASHANKAR BANDYOPADHYAYA 


j T was early morning in summer. 

Swarna, a daughter of a Benia 

family of Radhanagar, was re- 

turning home after her bath. In 

one hand she carried a pot full 

of water while with the thumb 

^, of the other she kept count of 

the number of times she repeated 

to herself the name of her 

tutelary deity in an undertone. -As she came up to 

the door a child's voice greeted her, “Hallo, bride... 
my rosy bride!” 


Swarna at once stopped mumbling, and a ha 
smile lit up her face. “What is it, my dar. 
Tukumani, my very own ruddy bride-groom ?" She 
replied sweetly as she stepped into the house. 


He was a small frail child, fair-complexioned 
and barely five years old. He raised his eyes to her 
face and asked for the guava she had earlier promised 
to give him. 


Swarna burst out laughing. “Bless my soul!" 
pretended to be sadly disappointed and exclaim- 
“I have been deceiving myself that it was out 
of love for me, his spouse, that he slipped from home 
to come here at break of day. But, alas, really it 
is the fruit that has drawn him hither.” 

The raillery meant nothing to the child, and he 
kept on looking at her with his big frank eyes in 
eager expectation. 


She 
ed, 


Swarna opened the door of her room, brought 
out two ripe luscious fruits and held them before his 
eyes temptingly 

“Give me the guavas .... oh, please . eee» 


please", the boy was impatient and implored her 

fervently. à 
“But, darling, I must have my kisses first, Д 

mustn't I ?" she reminded him. | 
Tuku.at once turned his head and offered her 

his cheek obligingly. ee 


pressed him 
bosom. She then tenderly wiped his 
from night-long sleep; with one end of her 


and remarked reproachfully, “Strange indeed are 
ways of your mother, my dear . . . such а 
face like the smiling moon of the sky, and, for sha 
what she has made of it!” .. . Fie on her, she. 
turned it into a veritable dustbin ! 
ine ye now n en ore eating your guava 
as to somethi 2 

tittle boy nodded his assent and sat munching 
the fruit avidly. : 


ж * * * 


Swarna's father had been an itinerant 

grocer all his life, He would leave his motherless 
little girl in the care of some kindly neighbour and 
go about hawking vegetables to the villagers in and 
around Radhanagar. People rather liked the old 
man and patronized him, and were never 
ous to him. 

` After his death the business passed 
daughter. But she could not conduct it on 
her father had done before her. КОЁ, 
mother had died when she had been barely five 
old and she hardly remembered her the garru 
gossip-mongers would.not still spare her. 
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| her vegetable-basket with busy hands. 


- to revile the departed woman . 


Ee No, they can’t even if they try to . 


she approached them for sale of vegetables they 
invariably started wagging their malicious tongues 
. .. They never tired 
of telling her how she was an out and out evil sort. 


... If He has 
‘ordained that I should be humble, well, here I'm 
humbled .... and content . . . . І lost my mother 
when I was but five years. old, my husband when 
eleven and lastly my father when eighteen. Is it 

. not sheer vanity for me even to dream of propriety 

. and respectability ?" 


* * $ 5 


It was market-day at Saugan, à placé some eight 


miles away from Radhanagar. As she would have 


.to walk all this long distance it was imperative that 
— she must start early. So Swarna set about arranging 
When she 


| had finished she padlocked the door of her room and 


E 


| it’s rather the other way round. Меп do not wear 


| ornaments, you know, but women do. t 
- bridegrooms that give and the brides that receive 
them." 


` invited Тики to accompany her, “Come on, my young 
| bride-groom, let us be off now." 

- - Obediently the boy caught hold of. а finger of 

- her hand and prattled like a chatter-box as he fell 
in steps with her. “What ornaments would you give 
me, bride ?" presently he asked her curiously. 

А Swarna was amused. “Good heavens, my sweet, 


So it is the 
Tuku shook his head vigorously in emphatic 


‘protest against this prevalent order of things. “In 
‘that case," he then declared with an air of finality, 


— “Т would much rather be the bride than the bride- 


groom." 

His words tickled his companion and she laughed 
heartily. 

“Hey, auntie!” 

A young married girl peeped out from behind 
the door of a wayside house and called out to her in 
a low cautious voice, “Hey, auntie!” 

Swarna looked about her carefully to see if 
anybody was in sight and then halted. “What’s it, 
my dear ?” she asked her kindly. 

Lightly she stepped out, dropped a four-anna- 
bit into the vegetable-basket and hurriedly 


whispered her orders, “Lemon Nimkis (a crinkly 


_ preparation of flour fried іп oil or ghee, usually 


| triangular in shape) and Hindusthani Amsattwa (a 


preparation of mango-juice spread in layers and dried 
exposure to the sun).” She was as afraid as the 
other lest some meddlesome hussy should chance upon 


emer at it. 


~ “Expecting a baby, are you, my love ?» Swarna 
expanded in genial intimacy and asked her confi- 


| . dentially. 


The girl grinned bashfuly and quickly dis- 


` appeared into the house. 


Swarna was in the habit of having such clandes- 
tine dealings with the er folk of the village. 
Gladly she acted as an intermediary and procured 

` for them what they secretly longed to have. The 
grateful love she received from them for these 
services: amply compensated for the ill-mannered 
rudeness. at ae nendi of the: flderly — 


Just round the bend in the road was the house 


* #1 & 
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the street Haridhan, the second son of the family, 
was learning his Sanskrit lessons. He was reading 
aloud, “Asti Godavari tiray ... ." (there was on the 
bank of the river Godavari, .., .). 

The moment his eyes fell on Swarna he abruptly 
abandoned Saraswati (the goddess of learning) on 
the bank of the river and accused her resentfully, 
“How wicked you are, aunt Swarna (familiar form 
of Swarna) !” 

"Im sorry, my son,” she smiled wanly and 
excused herself, “but I could not secure it", 

Haridhan was a pitiable victim of recurrent 
attacks of chronic malaria, He had asked Swarna 
to get him something that was likely to be harmful 
to him in his present state of health. So she had 
been persistently avoiding to oblige him on some 
pretext or other. ў 

The boy was sorely offended, Without another 
word he bent over his book and started reading 
again. He read on haltingly in a hus voice, 

isala „. . . . Visala Salmali taru, Asti Godavari 
tiráày ...." (a huge.... a huge-Salmali tree. 
There was on the bank of the river Godavari... .). 

Swarna took this opportunity With alacrity to 
give him the slip and quickly left the place, 

А few more steps and they came tipón the house 
where Tuku lived. Swarna stopped at the door and 
asked the boy to run in home. —— 

But Tuku would not listend to it, He pulled her 
persuasively by the finger he had been holding and 
insisted on her coming with him. f 

For a passing moment a dark shadow of pain 
flitted across her eyes and she winced visibly. .“М№о, 
darling, you had better-go alone,” she resisted. “For, 
if your mother happens to see me with you she would 
beat me." : 

“Oh, please, . . . . please, bride," the boy besee- 
ched her. “Неге I touch your feet...” · 

Swarna still hesitated undecidedly, but ultimately 
she gave in and yielded to his importunities, 


* * * * 


Tuku's grandmother Sairavi was sweeping the 
courtyard. 

“You rogue," she cried out as she saw the two 
entering the house together, *ere night had dawned 
you were off to your bride, and your mother has 
since been anxiously looking for you here, there an 
everywhere." | 


At the sight of the old woman Swarna was 
reassured. She had no blood-ties with her; but by 
mutual consent they had established a relationship 
between them. She called her Didi (elder sister 
or cousin). Stretching the bond further Tuku stood 
in the same relation to her in which he stood to 
Sairavi. So it was that Swarna playfully called him 
her bridegroom. 


“Surely you can’t expect ‘him to be a stay-at- 
home so long as he is single, can you?” Swarna held 
brief for him smilingly. “Bring me into the family 
and see what happens then . . . .No, didi, whether 
you like it or not I don't think you can escape feeding 
and clothing me for his sake." 

Tuku's grandmother smiled back in, genuine 
amusement. 


The boy promptly held up the guava in his hand. 
and offered it to Swarna, “Here, take it, bride... . 
Pil feed you.” . 


Brimming over with love she kissed and caressed 
him affectionately. “Oh my darling Tukumani, my 
rosy bridegroom,” she whispered thickly in his ears. 

“You Swarna, don't .... please don't, I say, . . .” 
Sairavi warned her in mock severity. “He is our 
Gourbaran , . . . Gosh, I gave him such a nice and 


respectable name, and what is it you call him by! - _ 





‚ ° Still Swarna's fond desire was not realized 


. her son sternly, "again you had been to Swarna?... 


К; you have nicknamed bia Tika” e . This gain | 


- people have further twisted and distorted and setted 
calling him Tuki, Taki, Tuktak, Tuko, Toka and all 

- Sorts of other things as well. ... No, Swarna, this 
is not at all fair." 


, „ “Не will be Gourbaran to his in-laws, didi. То 
us he is just Tukumani, our sweet and rosy hubby 
.-.. Aren't you so, dear ?" she appealed to the boy 
for confirmation. | 


Then casting her eyes about her as she realized 
how late it had grown already she hurriedly took 
leave of the old woman. "It's market-day at-Saugan 


and I must be off at once," she explained and then 


—— 


В». 


“You shameless rascal, again you had been 
to Swarna 2 Havent I told you repeatedly 
nol to go to that infernal witch?” 


added, “Неге, bye-bye, my dear... . to-day I shall 
bring a nice whistle for you . . . . Well, let me give 
you another kiss before I go.” 
Tuku gladly turned his head to receive it, but 
For, just 
at this moment she saw Tuku’s mother Manu 
(familiar form of Manada) standing at the back- 
door in front of her, and left the place precipitately. 
„ From the street she could hear the shrill voice of 
"Tuku's mother raised in anger, 
.... “You shameless rascal,” she was heard rebuking 


` =! 


Haven't I told you repeatedly not to go to 


infernal witch?” . | 

The loud howl of pain that followed this out 
convinced Swarna that the boy was being giv 
good beating by his infuriated mother. E 
"Stop it, Manu, do stop beating him, I tell yo 
Sairavi intervened between mother and s 
"Besides, what rot are you talking ? Do you 
that you can abuse anybody as you like?” . 

"Rot indeed!” Tuku's mother repeated after 
with indignation . . . . "Didn't her mother practis 
black magic?" She then asked her querulously. 

“Even if she did, what of it ?" Sairavi coun’ 
ed to defend the maligned woman. 


“Simply this,” her daughter retorted shar] 
"that a neem tree ever bears only neem fruits 2 
you don't expect it to bear crystals of sugar, do yo 


It was this ill-repute of the departed w 
that formed the basis of the reproaches people hea 
on her, and all these she just grinned and bore. Ev 
now she smiled sadly at this slanderous reference 
her mothér and set out on her way to the market. 


tt was afternoon as Swarna was —— home 


at the other usually appeared to hi 
like a painted landscape. But thin 
were quite different to-day and. 
now looked grey and blurred . . 
The whole p had seemingly tur 
ed into a furnace, and the air - 
сате so hot and rarefied that even 
normal breathing had been rendered 
pretty difficult and painful Sw. 
had placed her wet  bathing-napkin. 
neatly folded on her head to protect — 
it from the burning sun. But still 
strain “he felt at every step 
proving too much for her, and | 
tired and leaden legs refused, 
were, to drag on. 2 
It was rather unusual For, ha 
ing been inured to all sorts of hard 
ships she scarcely ever felt the prick 
she trod the thorny раф of | 
Many a time before she had er 
this arid tract at midday in the 
month of Vaisakh. On those + 
sions her mind would be wholly _ 
occupied with turning over and over and unr: 
ling many knotty problems, and she would be 
pletely oblivious of the severity of her 
roundings. She would then be p / 
where, for instance, she could hand over the 
Sankhaalu (an edible tuber) to the youngest son 
the Gangulies,—Or, if it would not be safest 
deliver the box of Tambul Vihar (a scented prepara- - 
tion of tobacco usually taken with betel-cones) 
the youngest daughter-in-law of the Sarkar f. ; 
as she would be scrubbing the kitchen u 
if it would not do to hand over the mangoes to the 
Ghosh girl at the ghat where-people bathed. In the 
midst of these cogitations she would hardly know 
when she had come abreast of the big banyan trei 
of Kamarmath. But things to-day were not what 
they had usually been before, and most probably her 
indisposition was accountable for it. 3 
The whole barren expanse was mot relieved 
a single tree under which a traveller could s 
and rest awhile. Repeatedly Swarna wiped her 
flushed face and smarting eyes with the wet na 
on her head. H Д PIN 
As she laboured breathlessly on she grew 
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-with herself. What need had she to start in the 
` scorching sun? . . . . Why did she cherish such 
abundant tenderness for others' chudfen? э. Gê 
Specially when her mother was.... 

j Swarna shuddered and involuntarily stopped 
_ dead in her musing. 
Lo. But—the next instant her thoughts raced on 
` wildly after this momentary break—suppose the trait 
ran in the family and she had inherited this devilry 
| from her! .... . Suppose it woke up опе day all 
- unexpectedly from its torpor! ; 

Her heart missed a beat. 


* * * * 


—. Suddenly from somewhere behind her а dark 
shadow overtook her and stood motionless above her 

eal for some moments, Presently it floated further 
‘оп ahead of пег. 


- Swarna looked back and found a huge mass of 
roken clouds; black as ink, in the west that swiftly 
swelled and swelled in bulk before her eyes like dense 
‘curls of smoke blown by a breeze. She was afraid 
that probably it was a nor'-wester coming on, and 
quickened her pace as best she could in the circums- 
nces. Like a blazing streak of lightning all 
unexpectedly a dreadful apprehension flashed across 
her mind and petrified her,—Suppose she turned into 
. witch that very day nay, that very instant! 

+ Swarna abruptly came to а halt and looked about 
her searchingly. ... She was much reassured to find 
that she did not appear to have changed in the least. 


^1... A heavy oppressive burden was off her chest , 


and she resumed her journey with a lighter tread. 

^ The ancient banyan tree was not far away from 
eher now. 

.. Suddenly a blinding flash zigzagged across the 
‘sky and the whole world seemed to turn blue in 
fright. The next instant there was a deafening roar 
„Of thunder. 


Again Swarna looked behind her. The scattered 
‘clouds she had noticed before had in the meantime 
` all run into one another and formed one prodigious 
` towering mass that had spread over the entire western 

sky and already stolen up to where she stood... . 
The soaring vultures, like so many fast-moving black 
dots, wheeled round and round in wide circles and 
swept down rapidly. As she looked on, the horizon 
gradually assumed a deep tawny hue, and she instinc- 
tively knew that storm had bürst. . . . She broke into 

a run. 

3 But before she could reach cover, the eddy 
caught and swallowed her up The mad fury of 
the merciless elements lashed. the enormous tree and 

` it beat its branches frantically on the air. > 

Swarna was terribly alarmed. 

_ A thick veil of dust shut off all visibility and 

she groped about unseeingly in her wild endeavour 
to feel the trunk with her hands so that she might 
clasp it in a close embrace and steady herself. But 

"before she found what she sought she stumbled and 
fell own on the ground in a heap. 

When at last she managed to return home at 

` might it was pretty late, The storm and the rain 

had by now stopped and the weather cleared...... 
"The smiling moon rode high in the sky. 

` — АП through the night Swarna lay like one in a 
swoon. When she àwoke the next morning at the 
first flush of dawn, as was her habit, she felt acutely 

_ tender all over and extremely dizzy. Her legs shook 

violently for weakness and she sank down on the 


= floor of the ‘verandah. 


Боре" ж * ж | 
“What fhade you moan,all night long, auntie ?" 
enquired Saila in genuine concern. She was 
her next-door neighbour. Swarna looked up 


at the voice, but apparently the words conveyed 
nothing to her empty head. ‚| ^ . & 

“Tt’s you, Saila, is it?" she said vacantly. 

In answer the girl repeated her question and 
wanted to know what had been the matter with her 
the night before. С 

“Ме you mean?" Swarna was astonished and 
asked incredulously. 

“Whom else should I?" the girl transferred the 
bathing-napkin from her shoulder to her head and 
counter-questioned her. “Ah, it was pathetic the 
way you groaned at times . . . Surely it must have 
been something very distressing or you would not 
have wailed so." — 


Swarna tried to remember what it had been 
that had made her suffer. But her head ached 
acutely at the slightest effort and she gave it up. 
“Well, perhaps it was as you say,” she said resignedly 
and accepted her words. “Тһе fact is, my dear, that 
last evening on my way back from Saugan I got 
badly drenched by the heavy downpour. ... That's. 
why I don't feel at all well to-day .... I’m afraid I 
have got fever, and my head is swimming." 

. "Most likely that accounts for it all" Saila 
agreed with her and then suggested by way of timely 
advice, *However, you had better do without your 
bath to-day By the by, auntie, do you happen 
to have any dokta (an acrid preparation of tobacco 
usually taken with betel-cones) to spare? I have 
run out of my stock completely." 

“Look for yourself, my girl,....the box is over 
there in the niche." | 


The box was in the place indicated and there 
was dokta in it as well. “Would you like to have 
some yourself?” Saila asked her as she helped 
hérself to as much as she wanted of it. 
` “No, thanks, I don't think I do," Swarna declined 
pólitely. 
< As: she pressed the stuff into her mouth she 

- became quite communicative, *Have you heard, 
auntie, that the young daughter-in-law of the 
Mukherjees is seriously ill?" 

- “You don't say so!” Swarna exclaimed in utter 
surprise. "Why, only yesterday I saw her on my 
way to Saugan. .. . She was quite all right then." 

“She has been ill since ,last evening," Saila 
informed her. "During the storm she met with a 


nasty fall and has been groaning;and writhing in E 
о 


ever since іп. а semi-unconscióus, State: . , 
knows if-she ‘has bẽen possessed by some evil spirit 
or not !". ... She went away about her business. 

But this unexpected news of the accident and 
its alarming consequencés would not allow Swarna 
to.sit on indifferen So she carefully concealed 
.the articles she had: been asked to bring for her under 
her cloth and made her way to the house of the 


. Mukherjees. 


he found the: girl rolling about on the bed in 


“agony. Her clothes having been all disarranged the 


lower abdomen was „plainly seen to be contracting 
violently spasmodically. 1 Р 
“Who is it ?. . . . What makes you walk straight 
into the sick-room ? . . . Please come away at once. 
. The doctor has strictly enjoined that no visitor should 
be allowed in there.” It was the mistress of the 
house speaking from behind with ill-concealed dis- 
pleasure. However she might pretend not to have 
known who it was, she had seen and recognized the 
intruder all right. e 
Swarna was abashed and at once did as she was 
bid. Then with a small smile of embarrassment she 
told her that she had dropped in just to have a look 
at the patient for a moment. : 

` She came out of the house but did not leave 
the place forthwith. On the contrary she waited 


f 





orf the street. For, she had developed a habit of 
secretly overhearing what people said about her 
` behind her back. Presently she heard the old lady 
remarking aloud, “Who knows if it is not her own 
doing!;.... Bouma (daughter-in-law) is quite 
LEM 9 and ignorant. So repeatedly had I warned 
BN LA 

Swarna heaved a deep sigh and proceeded 
towards the house where Tuku lived, 

4 ж ж ЕУ * 


Sairavi was preparing puffed rice and she wel- 
„comed Swarna cordially. ‘Aren’t you ill, my dear ?" 
she asked her with concern. “Just now Saila was 
telling me so." f 

On a verandah on another side her neighbour 
and Manada were idly chatting together. At the 
sight of the latter Swarna was terribly alarmed. But 
as it might appear extremely unseemly to beat a 
retreat the moment she had arrived she put a bold 
face on it and took her seat. “Getting wet in the 
rain has made me indisposed, didi,” she said to 
Sairavi in answer to her anxious query. “I think I 
have been running a temperature and I feel so 
giddy." 


“You had better keep your bed then and try to 


Sleep it off," Sairavi suggested to her affectionately. 
“It’s indeed a good recipe, you know”. 

“РП, didi, positively I'll," Swarna readily agreed 
to act on her advice and then added, “I stirred out 
only to see what was the matter with the daughter- 
in-law of the Mukheriees. . . She's such a dear, 
this girl Only yesterday she "asked me to bring 
nimkis and amsattwa for her.” As she said this she 
brought out the articles from underneath her cloth 
and held them before her eyes. : 

"She is young and unwary, and so an easy prey 
to all sorts of evil influences, . . . Of course it is the 
fall that is directly responsible for the mischief ; still, 
God knows, if some malevolent spirit. . . .” Sairavi 
stopped in the middle of her sentence and left it 
unfinished. 


“No, didi, that’s perhaps not it,” Swarta shook 
her head and ventured hesitantly. 

“At least Haray Vairagi says so,” her host quot 
her authority to substantiate her opinion. £. . “You 
know that he is a reputed and able charmer, don’t 
you ? 9» 

“However it is," she had apparently by now made 
up her mind and asserted emphatically, “still I don’t - 
think that any evil spirit has anything to do with her - 
illness. .. . Yes, I plainly saw that the fall had killed — 
the baby in her womb and started all this troub!e/* — 

*Has she been. carrying?"  Saila entered the Ж 
conversation here and asked in surprise. “it’s | 
strange that even her mother-in-law should not kaow _ 
anything about it.” ў 

“Yes, that's indeed a fact,” she affirmed again 
and the ghost of a smile twitched the corners of her _ 
lips. . . . The insinuation had embarrassed her. 

“Auntie then must be a witch to have been able 


to see a dead baby as yet unborn,” Manada now | 


butted in and observed with mordant sarcasm. 

This was a home thrust, Swarna's face screwed. 
up in a grimace of pain and she stared at her speech- 
lessly with eyes opened wide with wonder. + 

Sairavi wiped her wet forehead with her napkin’ * 


and signed to her daughter to stop ; but she refused . 4 


to heed it. Y 
“In the village in which my father-in-law lived 

there was one such creature,” she gushed on 

unchecked. "She was possessed of an occult power — 


of sight. I was told that everything lay revealed | 


before her eyes. ... The heart throbbing in the breast, - 
the blood coursing through the vessels, a foetus lying 
in the womb or a fruit in embryo within a- flower— 
she could see everything plain as plain.” zy 
“Stop that nonsense, Manu?” Sairavı now 
openly rebuked her . . . . She was ashamed for 
her conduct. A 
“I'm no chicken, та, and I know what I’m talking ^ 
about", her daughter rejoined. “Such a mischievous | 
and harmful lot are these witches that you can hardly _ 


I amno chicken Ma, and 1 
know what I am talking about, 
such a mischievous and harmful 
lot are these witches......... 





anything in this wide universe to match them... — | 


endless lives they wreck for good and all! 


in fruits or women bearing children or © 
bies are what they relish most as choice . 


М icacies and they are mad about these tit-bits.” 


e then added after a pause, "Why, they even suck . 


the blood of human beings, the vampires !" 


"This was more than Saila could swallow. “How · 


күре matters really!" She protested 
: hy you don't expect people to believe 
you 


"Мо at least the doubting Thomases,” Manada - 


ed. “But if you had heard all about the mis- 
leeds of this vile creature I speak of you would not 
believe me. ... At night she would be wandering 
out in the streets, yelling like тай... . To crown 


ll she passed on her magic to a cat before she died, - 


very shortly, to the amazement of all, the poor 
estic pet all at once turned into a witch." 

Swarna felt like swooning. She caught hold of 
st supporting the framework of the thatch over- 
© and rose to her feet with difficulty. “I feel 
didi... . I had better be off home," she said 


— ^ Shall I come with you, Swarna ?" Her appear- 

ance alarmed Sairavi. 
` “No, didi, please don't trouble yourself,” she 
ed the offer politely. "I'll walk home alone all 


"By the by, Swarna, did you buy the whistle 
bridegroom asked you to?” Sairavi enquired 
she suddenly remembered the request of her 
child. . . . “Не nagged and nagged at me and 
ly gave me any rest for it." 
Гез, didi, I did," Swarna informed her and then 
apologetically, "but I'm so sorry I forgot all 
it when I left home in a hurry", ... She was 
г that it should have so cleanly slipped from 
“тіпа. 
“Never mind, my dear, if you did," Sairavi 
ед pleasantly and reassured her. “You may take 
| my word for it that your bridegroom wont. The 
“moment he is back home he will run up to you for 
- dt... By the way, Swarna, do you know that Tuku 
| has started attending school from to-day ?” 
| .Swarna made no comment and went away 
thout a word. 


` Immediately she had departed Manada took her _ 


‘mother to task for giving such unrestricted indulg- 

ence to the despicable woman. “Would you come to 

senses," she stormed at her boisterously, “only 

when the witch has wrung Tuku's neck ?. . , , I tell 

u this, ma," she then declared with conviction, “as 

re as eggs are eggs, the daughter-in-law of the 

ukherjee family is under the influence of her evil 

yes .... Just you wait and see, time will prove if 

what I say is true or not." 
3 * i © % 

When she got home Swarna sat leaning on the 

or of her room and panted like the bellows. The 

noon of Vaisakh was gradually getting hotter 

tter. The burning rays of the fiercely blazing 

jummer sun were scorching and blistering. . . The 

streets were all deserted... . But for the tremulous 

nd piercing cry of a kite screaming monotonously 

| n the top of a tall palm tree on the bank of the 

Ind tank not a sound was to be heard anywhere. ... 

| An eerie stillness pervaded the entire village . . . . . 

warna sat dazedly on, and all the while the fateful 

rds of Manada kept dinning into her ears. “A 

witch. ... Shesis a witch !” 


rt and overwhelmed her. "Ghildren and pregnant . 


omen attract these creatures irresstibly .... This 


reared its ugly head, and the ill-fated 
law of the Mukherjees. . . ." : 

This ugly suspicion stifled her as it were, and 
she choked. She moved her limbs and changed her 
position to shake off this oppressive fee from her. 

All things are visible to their eyes," she thought 
on helplessly. The embryo in the womb, the fruit- 
to-be within a bud, the blood, the flesh, the throbbing 
heart, the animating spirit that is life within a 
—all, all, they see all of them.” 

An icy shiver ran down her spine and she trem- 


bled from head to foot. The shrill shriek of the kite 


made her fevered head ache painfully. Involuntarily 
she looked up at it in irritation, z : 

Swarna started violently... . What was it she 
saw ?.... The nascent fruits of the tree seemed to be 
plainly visible to her... . She rubbed her eyes and - 
looked again. .. . No, there they were all right. She 
could distinctly see the first indications of the would- 
be fruits on it. 

Ф * * * 


"Hey bride!.....My bride!" It was Tuku 
sweetly calling out to Swarna. 

Ere his words had died away he came and flung 
his arms affectionately round her neck, . . . The 
— noonday sun had crimsoned his fair young 
ace. 


“Гуе slipped away from home,” he informed her 
boastfully with the air of one who had done an 
exceedingly clever feat. “As soon as mother dozed 
off I got up stealthily and, . . .” the rest of the sentence 
was lost in a merry peal of silvery laughter. 

But Swarna did not reciprocate his feelings. She 
gazed and gazed at him steadfastly, and said nothing. 

“You are cross with me, are you, dear ?" Tuku 
asked as he placed his hand under her chin and 
gently shook her head to cajole her. "Won't you 
speak with me апа. .. . and kiss me?” He was 
anxious to wheedle her into her normal pleasant and 
loquacious self. 

Swarna could not hold out any longer. Big 
drops of bitter tears of anguish welled up in her eyes 
and flooded her cheeks. Impulsively she took him 
in her arms and pressed him to her breast. ‘People 
tell me,” she choked with emotion and hoarsely 
whispered in his ears, "that I'm a witch ....a living 
witch of flesh and blood....children tempt me irre- 
sistibly and so do pregnant women....God! how 
shamelessly they lie!” 


Melting with affection she then held up his face 
to her own between her hands and was about to 
smother it with passionate kisses. But just at this 
moment a cold suspicion cast its icy spell on her mind 
and chilled her to the marrow....Swarna wavered 
in her resolve. Instinctively she again turned her 
eyes to the top of the tree and then looked back 
intently at the boy in front of her, 

“Kiss me, bride,” Tuku invited her with sweet 
persuasion, “and give me the whistle”, 

Suddenly Swarna rudely thrust him away from 
her with both hands and hissed breathlessly, “Go 
away....go away from me, Tuku .,. Run for your 
life, my dear.” 

But the boy would not be shaken off. He again 
clasped her neck and implored Swarna to give him 
his coveted toy. “Оһ, please, please," he pressed her 
importunately. 

All her restraint snapped іп a moment. 

She snatched him up again and crushed the wee 
thing, soft and yielding as butter, on her heaving 
breast. It looked as if she would, if she could, cram 
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She snatched him up again and crushed Һе wee thing, 


soft and yielding as butter on her heaving breast. 


it into her bosom and stuff with it the empty void 
within her.....But the mad longing in her heart was 
not appeased in the least for all this squeezing and 
wringing, and like an angry consuming fire it blazed 
away as fiercely as ever. 


The savagery of her wild caresses frightened 
Tuku, and he burst into tears. 


in excitement. 


Hungrily she implanted a long lingering kiss on 
his face and nearly suffocated him in the act. For, 
the more Tuku threw about his arms and struggled 
desperately for breath the harder she pressed her 
face frantically on his. 

It was not long before the boy was completely 
exhausted and all his efforts ceased. He fell back 
and lay in an inert heap in her embrace. 


, In a flash Swarna was awakened to the alarming 
reality. Instantly she released the boy and gently 
laid him down on the ground. , Then as she looked 
on at the prostrate figure in a horrified stare she felt 
a sinking sensation in the pit of her stomach. 

Swarna was scared to death. Warily she cast 
her eyes all around to see if anybody was about.... 
The whole landscape lay shimmering in the hot noon- 


tide sun of summer, and except for the persistent 


ES 


ouded іп a thick pall of sepulchral stillness. | 
With trembling fingers she moved about the limbs _ 


of the motionless boy and was relieved to find that 


he was breathing softly. A heavy load was off her E 


chest. She splashed several handfuls of cold wat 


on his face and set about bringing him to sense with — 


a lighter heart. In a matter of minutes Tuku opened 
his eyes. Swarna eagerly bent over him and softly 
cooed in his ears, “Tuku, my sweet !” 

In answer the boy only burst into sobs and said 
nothing. 

After some more attention when he had fairly 
rallied Swarna searchingly surveyed the lone sun« 


p 


baked streets to find out if the coast was clear and — . 


she could venture out safely. With the tenderest 


* care she then gathered him in her arms and carried * 


him home. A 
As she was mortally afraid lest people should be - 
aware of her presence thereabout she gently placed 
her charge at the front-door of the house and slunk | 
quickly away from the place like a sneak. | ; 
But before she had gone a few steps a gentle _ 


voice came floating to her ears, “Hallo bride! ... It — — 


was Tuku again calling out to her from behind, 


Swarna did not reply nor even look back; she. 


set her teeth and broke into a run instead. When 

she got home she burst into her room and threw F 
ħerself precipitately on the disordered bed she had 

slept in the night before. ...She was breathless and 

gasping like a thirsty dog. 

The dreadful legacy her cursed mother had 
bequeathed to her had at long last waked up in her ; 
breast and spread out its hood like an 
venomous snake ready to strike, 


things around her started spinning round and round - 


in rapid gyrations. Besides this a gnawing sensation _ 


n 


at the joints all over the body together with a violent  . 


fit of ague that shook her from head to foot, added - 
immensely to her torment. . . She was soon overcome К) 


and lost her consciousness, 
Ж * * * 


When Swarna awoke from her stupor it was  — 


evening—the evening of the following day. God 
alone knew how she had spent these twenty-four 
hours or more—she 


ero 


She felt an intense pain in her head, and all + | 


3 
3 


had. no recollection of any __ 


happening during this period. The first thing she  . 
did on waking was to gulp a biggish glass of water 


at one draught. She felt extremely weak and 


exhausted, and was at the same time short of breath — 
and confused. So she sat down heavily at the edge _ 


of bed and vague fragments of images came crowding 
into her mind. y 
pieces of a puzzle and for the life of her she could 
neither fit them in their places nor be quite sure if 


they represented facts or were mere figments of her 


fevered’ brain. 


They seemed to her like the isolated 


“Hallo Saila, are you there?" she impulsively __ 


called out to her next-door neighbour in a hollow — 


voice, but received no response from her. She would 


have tried again but suddenly a cold fear clutched © 


her heart-strings and held her back, . 
confirmed her worst apprehensions ! 
Darkness fell, and presently from where she sat 


.. If she | 


she heard Saila asking her elder brother Jatin to _ 


1 


take his meal early that evening. ЕЕ 


“Why, where's the hurry?" he enquired curiously — — 


at this unusual request. 
"Manu's son Tuku has been running a high 


temperature since last evening. So I shall have to | 


go to their place to keep wateh over the patient with 
his mother," she explained, è А 

“Well, I'm coming immediately, . , . . But be 
careful, Saila, that you don't catch infection youre 





E 
f 
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` Don't you think you had 


`, beams ha 
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E he warned her, "Who knows if it is dengue 
or i 


n» 
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e ог ‘flu, my eye," his sister snapped 

contemp ; “It's the evil eye of the witch. . . . 

better do something about 

. it immediately, Surely it's not possible to go on 
living with such a creature in our midst,” 

This was news to Jatin and he wanted to know 
who on earth she was. 
¬ “Who else but that God-forsaken woman living 
in the house next to ours ?"—she informed him 
curtly. Then to prove conclusively that what she 
had alleged was a fact and not just a hearsay she 
added, ^Why, it's Tuku himself who has given her 
away in his ravings." 

Swarna started violently, and gasped. She 
critic examined every nook and corner of her 
breast for anything that might lie concealed in any 
secret recess... Yes, there it was all right. Impene- 
trable darkness did not hinder her vision. Even in 
that inky blackness she could see things and discern 


| them, . , She had атау seen—had she not ?—the 


blood coursing through the vessels inside the frail 


- body of the child, . , Her piercing eyes had penetra 


to the very fruits-to-be on the palm tree yonder, 
à Her head reeled, . . She clutched the bed-cover 
beside her firmly in her clenched fists and sat on like 
a carved image while all the time the vicious snake 


that had at last been roused from its prolonged .. 


hibernation hissed and raged in her bosom. 


Swarna did not quite know what time of the 

night it was. The moon had just sunk below the 

. horizon on this sixth day of the bright fortnight and 

ihe — gloom impregnated with the pale reflected 

assumed a sickly pallor. She crept out 

of the house and making her way stealthily to where 

.Tuku lay delirious on his sick-bed secretly stood 

outside beneath the eaves, . , She pricked her ears 

and waited patiently so that she might overhear 
every word that passed within. 

It was perfectly still all around and the blue of 

the sky above was gradually getting faintly visible. 

All on a'sudden a piercing scream assailed her 

` ears, “Tuku, Tuku, my darling" Sairayi was 

heard to wail out piteously in panic. "Here, Manu, 

- turn on the wick ofthe lamp, quick" she then 

exhorted her daughter impatiently, "Surely some- 


` - thing's the matter with the child, he is behaving so 


` queerly." : 

Immediately a stream of light issued through 
the open window and fell on the peepul tree opposite. 
Mechanically Swarna slided closer to the wall to 
escape observation. - í 

Sairavi felt the temperature of the patient ana 
found that it had shot up alarmingly. . . She informed 
Manada as much. 

i “This is nothing but that witch's doing, ma, 1 
tell you plainly,” She asserted with conviction. 

u wait and see." 

“Tuku, my love, Тики ” again and again Salrav! 
ealled out to the boy anxiously in her endeavour to 

- rouse him.. | 

"Leave me alone, bride; , . . Oh, please let me 


` go,” Tuku mumbled in answer. in his delirium, 


“You hear him, ma, don't you?” Manada drew 

- her attention pointedly to the words that she believed 

proved beyond all doubt the veracity of her charge 
against саста, “God only knows what's going to 
n to me! . 
^ “But did not Nitu Doctor ну Vu it was just 
ae | cane a MAR. or some such thing ?" her mother 
stulated. 
Manada did not eare a pin for the opinion of tne 
physician aed paid no heed to her mother's remons- 
tranca ‘û was worried ahd nervous. She lowered 

k х t c б 
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her head over the bed of her ailing son and flooded 
him with honeyed words of blandishment, “Tuku, my 
sweet, my very own airs 

Swarna shivered, and her trembling knees 
knocked together. With the greatest difficulty she 
[кинен managed to drag herself home on unsteady 
egs. 

` She was on tenterhooks, She could neither lie 
down in bed nor sit still in any one place for some 
minutes together... She wept miserably as she paced 
about the room restlessly and kept murmuring to 
herself through her tears the name of the beloved 
of her life, "Tuku, Tukumani, my beloved bride- 
groom m ? 

Suddenly something Manada had remarked 
earlier blazed across her mind and she halted 
abruptly. She remembered her to have said that 
witches usually screamed and wandered about at 
night, . . The next instant she blindly tumbled into 
her bed and squeezing the pillow tightly in her arms 
clung to it desperately. 

It was not long before a loud wail of bereave- 
ment shattered the profound stillness of the small 
hours of the night and startled the entire neighbour- 
hood out of its sleep. : ds 

Swarna's heart leapt into her mouth, 

She opened the door of her room and stepped 
out on the verandah.. Presently she perceived signs 
of life beyond the boundary-wall across the court- 
yard in front of her, and people were heard talking 
among themselves as they walked down the street. 

“What’s up, “Govinda?” some one enquired of 


'another curiously. 


“What luck indeed to meet you, on the way!” 
replied his interlocutor, “Why, I was just going to 
fetch you all. , . The daughter-in-law of the Mukher- 
jees—she that had been ailing for the last couple of 
days or so—expired a few minutes ago,” 

“How’s that ?. . : What happened to her ?" 

“She had been delivered of a still-born child.” 

“Really !. , . How unfortunate !, . . Well, was it 
quite unexpected, or was it the result of some sort 
of an accident ?" 

"The fact is that during the recent storm she 
had a bad fall....Some ple are of opinion that 
most probably this accounted for it all, , , Still, there 
are others. . ." 

“Yes, what do these others say ?” 

“In this connection they mention the name of 
... well, of whom else but Swarna ?, . . At least the 
mother-in-law of the gir) firmly believes that she 
is at the root of this mischief.” 

“It bodes ill for us all, old boy." 

“No doubt about it," his friend at once agreed , 
with him, and added, "They told me further that 
young Tuku of the Pal family over there was 
apparently another innocent victim of her pernicious 
influence, poor lad." 

They moved on, and gradually their voice died 
away in the distance. Other people followed them, 
and ere long the street became as deserted and still 
as before. . . Only the loud lamentations of the grief- 
stricken Mukherjee-family continued unabated 
without any break. 

Swarna’s mind was in turmoil. As she moved 
about restlessly in the twilight of the courtyard in 
her agitation the same argument as she had advanced 
before in self-exculpation broke from her lips, “How 
could I help it?....Why, oh why did you come 
to me?” 

Presently she halted abruptly. Then as she 
raised her tear-stained face to the heaven above a 
rattling sound gurgled out of her throat, “На-һа- 
ha !". . . God alone knew if the wild outburst stood 
for a mad guffaw of enjoyment and defiance, or 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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N my boyhood years, I pen. a 
terrific itch for silk, So had 
Younger Brother. This itch grew 
unbearable one Puja morning 
‘when we found the next door 
swaggering about in a new silk 
shirt of a most marvellous pea- 
cock - blue colour, I wouldn't 
; care for that sort of picturesque- 
ness now, but it seemed paradisal then. 
“I want a silk shirt like that”, I declared to 
Younger Brother. 


“бо do I,” Younger Brother declared to me, 
“Go and ask Father to get us one each,” 
“You go. You're older than myself.” 

"Let's both go and tell Mother about it." 

‚‚ We both went and told Mother about it. Mother 
raised both her eye-brows and said that only princes 
of royal blood wore silk shirts. We told her that the 

neighbouring boy had a silk shirt, and he was not a 

ce of royal blood. She raised her voice and asked 
D not to talk too much or our respective bottoms 
would hear of it. Younger Brother hazarded a guess. 
He said. perhaps Father had royal 01004 flowing in 
his veins and, therefore, we could very well be con- 
sidered princes of royal blood, This made Mother 
-Jook at us in a way that made us disintegrate at the 
spot and reintegrate in the backyard 

“Shes а washout”, pronounced Younger 
Brother. 

“And among washouts, the worst”, 
. mented. 

“That means an appeal to Father.” 

“And if he gets busy on us with his fists?” 

“Nothing venture, nothing have.” 


I supple- 


We crawled cautiously u op to Father. He was 


. totting up figures, head bo 
, “Father!” I articulated with great effort. 
“Get out!” he barked, without looking up. 
“But it’s very important”, I persisted. 
“What is?” he bellowed, jerking up his head and 
г borin: holes into me with his eyes, 
; matter,” \ 
` “What matter?” 
: ДШ: 


“We want silk shirts for ourselves.” 
“You're a couple of asses.” 

“We want them” 

“Who's going to give them to you?" 
*You, our Father." 


“Am I, really? All right. I am, Come h 
come here. I shall give you a mighty fine s 
each. You just come here, will you?" 

And Father knotted his huge fists and b 
to us, The following moment we Were in th 
yard once more, a brace of crestfallen young 
We smarted with mortified rage, ie 

"That man cannot be our real father", Youngs 
Brother sizzled. 

"I am afraid Mother and Father are child: * 
who've lifted us from some royal househ 
frothed over. “That princes of royal blood 
suffer so!" 

“Some day. the King, our real father, w 
these heartless kidnappers and imprison 
we shall move about in the richest and rare 
and we shall visit these cruel thieves in th 
and show them our silks", Younger Brother 
ly delivered. 

*Some day!" I sighed, bitterly, The matt 
ed there for the moment, And then I had ai 
of typhoid. That unnerved both Father anc 
They had a frightful fortnight and looked 
of themselves when I had recovered, 

“Thank God, you're well, my boy”, Е 
one morning when I was still in bed com 
It pleased my heart to see him so soft and v 

“You and Mother must take care of у 
now, Father", I said, à 

“Well said, my, boy. And now here’s a bit of 
good news for you.” 3 

aoe Father?” ga atu sile 

“You are going to get a bea new 
of the peacock-blue ji sak you love so much.” 

“A silk shirt? For me? Ме?” | 

Certainly, my boy. I sent your younger 


‘to the tailor with your cotton-shirt and a me 


peacock-blue silk yesterday? The tailor is 
in a couple y f days here.” 
“Oh, Father! You're so good!” 
Р Sn pledged — to God that. га 
DES E UE (Continu 
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uncontrollable sobs of anguish and impotent heip- 


es! 
Long and continuous wailing had. probably 
chausted the mourners, For, their voices had in the 
eantime considerably diminished in pitch and 
olume, and occasionally there were now periods of 
mplete lull followed by low moans. During one of 
ese recesses Swarna heard a sharp rat-tat-tat 
uing from the back of the Idu Tank, and she knew 
‘om experience that people were cutting off 
amboos to prepare a frame for carrying the corpse 
the cremation ground, A street-dog barked out 
‘the distance 


Swarna listened to the sound attentively for 
metime. .. No, it was not Manada’s wailing as she 
| had at first mistaken it for, . . It was Just a dog 

howling. j 
` The morning star throbbed away in the sky 


The very last ounce of her strength and resist- 
ace having been completely used up Swarna was at 
е end of her endurance. She staggered back to her 

m and pitched into the bed in a heap. She ached 
utely in all her limbs and felt a fiercely burning 
sation in her head. It so seemed as if a tongue 
p. danced about within it. . . She lost her senses 


* + * * 


- When at last Swarna came round the Sun was 
ut to set. The long unbroken rest had restored 
BU considerably, and she felt much refreshed and 
{е herself again. She took a few handfuls of 
iffed rice and then stepping out of the room sat 
n the floor of the verandah in front, 


She heard footsteps of people and their many 
oices as they passed along the street in front of the 
e and talked among themselves; but for the 
e obtaining outside she could not | catch their 
ords distinctly or be sure of the topic of their dis- 
eussion. Several times she went up to the wall and 
sed her ear against it in her effort to overhear 
; but evidently this did not improve matters, 

id she came away disappointed, 


Moments on moments swirled swiftly along in an - 


. The evening was soon over and 


tire village was tucked up іп a sable blanket of 
. As she sat on gazing vacantly 
the sky the moon slowly sank before her eyes. 

Like one obeying some compelling urge at one 

me Swarna rose to her feet and stepped out on the 
reet. Then without being aware of it she bent her 
eps, as on the night before, towards the house 
here her beloved Tuku lay ill and in agony. 

On the way as she came upon the house of the 
erjees she tarried before it a bit. Tempestuous 
of emotion surged in her bosom and she was 

The mellow voice softly calling out 

“Auntie!” still echoed in her ears, and she 

ly visualized her comely features breaking into 
“sweet smile. 

She heaved a deep sigh of anguish and moved 

When she arrived at the place she had uncons- 

set out for she stood in hiding under the over- 

Er edge of the thatch as on the previous 


. this minute," she heard Tuku whim- 


ing. 
1 “Directly бау break 
' darling," Sairavi 


Pl buy a whistle for you, 
soothingly to console the 


«Мосо; Pel Tu * ride 1 j 
has got for me,” he sobbed out obstinately, 

The very mention of the word — Minada 
furious. 

“Should you again refer to that detestable witch 
in апу way I'll kill you outright, I tell you," she 
blustered threateningly. “Bride be blowed !. . . Phew, 
from the way you are engrossed in her it looks as if 
she has actually been a bride of the family for seven 
generations together. , . Don't you realize, you fool, 
that she had virtually dragged you into the jaws of 
death ?. . If the lame charmer had not intervened 
and rescued you, where would you haye been now ?" 

Swarna did not wait any longer. Slowly she 
returned home, bolted the door and lay down on 
her bed. 

Next morning she was seen sitting in front of 
her vegetable-basket, idly fingering the garden-stuff 
absent-mindedly. Immediately she pushed it aside, 
Then concealing some object underneath her cloth 
she stepped out of the house. 

People passed her on the way or stood conversing 
among themselves at the doors of wayside houses, 
but she hardly saw or recognized any of them. ...All 
the time her eyes were riveted on the ground at 
her feet. 

She went straight is Sairavi's house. But at the 
very last moment she wavered in her resolve and 
stood shilly-shallying at the entrance before she 
could bring herself to take the final plunge, Pre- 
sently it seemed that perhaps she had changed her 
mind. For, slowly she came away from the door and 
walked off. But hardly had she taken a few steps 
when she turned back and went up to it again. 


She now took courage in both hands and for a 
fleeting moment cast wary glances on both sides of 
her before she whipped out a whistle from its hiding 
place underneath her cloth. 

The next moment she stretched out her hand and . 
dropped it on the place beside the door where Tuku 
usually sat and played with his toys. 

The ordeal was at last over. . . With bent head 
and down-cast eyes she stole away from the vicinity 
of the house and retraced her steps homeward. 

as * * * 


At noon when it was still all around Swarna sat 
brooding over her grim lot and cürsing her mother, 
the departed sorceress, for it. She could not honestly 
deny the presence of an insatiable hunger within her 
ever craving for appeasement, and aptly it might be 
compared to a ferocious cobra sticking out its forked 
tongue and angrily swaying its hood, thirsting for 
a bite....A mad longing to hug the child and crush 
him on her bosom and to smother him with ravishing 
kisses, possessed her. . . Ah, how sweet he was, and 
how soft and yielding his flesh ! 

Suddenly a shrill whistle rang out at the distant 
bend of the street and broke the hitherto unruffled 
serenity of the drowsy hours ;—pi-pi-piu-piu it went 
on merrily. 

In a trice Swarna bounded out of the room and 
stood on the verandah, quivering. Then as quickly - 
as she had bolted out she sprang back into it, shut 
the door with a bang and lay on the bed with her 
face buried deep into the pillow. . . All the while the 
blowing whistle advanced steadily nearer and nearer 
— at last stopped on the other side of the closed 

oor. : 

Moments dragged on but Swarna would not stir: 

Aiter some time the piper started retreating and 
the pi-pi-piu-piu of his whistle floated farther and 


farther away along the street. 
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Future of Dhrupad Musio 


By BIRENDRA KISHORE ROY CHOUDHURY 


CCORDING to many musicians 
and Musicologists, the Dhrupad 
music of Northern India is al- 
ready dead and what remains 
to-day is merely a fossil, But 
why Dhrupad, we know about 
some modern critics, who firmly 
declare that not only the Dhru- 


pad but the classica] Raga- 


Music in general has no future, 
У They say that the Dhrupad has lost all traces 
of life and that the Kheyal and other forms of 
Classical music would soon be sliding down into 
oblivion, According to them the late Faiaz Khan, 
Abdul Karim Khan and among the living musicians 
Ostad Allauddin Khan Saheb, represent the last 
band among the great classica] musicians, 
According to these critics, culture and demons- 
trations of classical music through the universities, 
Radio and conferences have only some academic 
value and no utility in the modern life and in 
stimulating the sentiments of the people of Modern 
India. We regard these assertions as a challenge 
to the very foundation of the Indian musical culture 
and this challenge has to be met not only theoreti- 
cally but also with undeniable evidences of the facts 
of our modern life. 


It is noteworthy that only a few among the critics 
of Northern India regard the classical Raga-music 
of India as an outdated one. But when we enter 
the Southern Zone of India, even the ultra-modern 
pioneers of the ülm music refuse to think about the 


. non-existence of Raga-music in India without a — 


shudder. No modern critic will have any corner 
the domain of southern music, if he whispers 
suggestion to leave the Raga system of music 
hoary past. QS 


TAGORE'S IDEA 


All the critics of Dhrupad and the Raga n 
of Northern India, will have their proper answer if 
they follow the idea and the thoughts of the Kav 
Guru Rabindranath regarding the future of Indian 
classical music. An apostle of freedom in the field 
music and culture, as he was, Rabindranath sho 
the ways of creative music in the vast field 
lyrica] songs. He broke through the barriers of : 
rules and regulations of the grammar of Ва! 
system in his creative music, which is known 
Kabya-sangit. ; — 

In his lyrical songs he intertwined various n« 
of different Ragas to suit the sentiments and 
of his poems. He also adopted the melodies 


Bengali folk-songs and Kirtans to produce 1 є Я 


charm, remaining free from the limitati 
these modes. 


musical compositions of “Brahmma it 
expressions of the classical Hindusthani Ragas 
Talas in their purest formg—mainly in the style 
the Dhrupad. Replying to some of the modern 
tics about the value and utility of these cor 
tions, Rabindranath has clearly sta in 

and writings that his earlier compositions 
the Dhrupad system, inspired and 





vin all his later creations throughon his 


` «thet in the music of Bengal there should be a com- 
— bination of melody and lyric with a special stress 
. on the latter. But in the classical Hindusthani music, 
fue melodies based on the Ragas must take pre- 
«cedence. 


REGARD FOR DHRUPAD 


Rabindranath has advocated the growth of 
"Kaleya Sangit and the Raga Sangit side by side in 
‘Bengal and western India, Speaking about the evolu- 
tion of the Raga system, he expressed his deepest 
regards for the Dhrupad, which he acclaimed to be 


the basis of the Raga-Sangit. Although to fulfil his . 
` need for Ragas he sometimes adopted the combina- . 


tions of notes and rhythms of the Kheya! style and 
frequently used the style of Tappa the basis of all 
his creations of the Raga-Sangit was the Dhrupad 
and most of his Raga compositions fall under the 
‘category of the Dhrupad. om 


It should be borne in mind, however; that 


` Rabindra Sangit as a whole does not fall under the 
-category of any particular variety of classical Hin- 
dusthani music and that it is a unique creation of 
the greatest poet of our age. But it should be 
‘clearly admitted that, so far as the Ragas are con- 
‘cerned, Rabindra Sangit has adopted Dhrupad as 
main prop. It is a well-known fact that Rabindra- 
“ла preferred the teachings of the Dhrupad. for 
inspiration and guidance of the followers of Raga- 
„Sangit and deplored the attitude of modern classical 
-singers towards Dhrupad. 


Commenting on the future growth of the clas- 


‘sical music of Northern India, he emphatically stated, 


‘that true development of the Raga music in India 
‘eould only be possible, if the spirit and the forms 
“of Dhrupad inspired the future maestroes He even 
‘asserted that for the new development of the Raga 
music, we should'create new .ypes of Dhrupad with 
more variations, augmentations and wider applica- 
“tions of the Ragas. 


THREE MERITS 


Та order to understand the true sense of Rabin- 
-dranath's views on the Raga-Sangit. we should know 
that the musical soul of the great poet was moved 
ı by the three basic qualities of the Dhrupad. Firstly, 
"Dhrupad creates an atmosphere of peace and eleva- 
tion of the spirit; secondly, as devotional music, it 
invokes the deeper sentiments of the human heart 
expressed in the purest forms of melodies which we 
-call the Ragas ; and thirdly. we find a keen sense of 
‘proportion (i.e. Sumiti as coined by Rabindranath) 
in its dealings with the notes, Tanas and the rhythms. 
© Rabindranath said that in the days of youth 
‘he used to listen to this type of Dhrupad music with 
-rapt attention as and when demonstrated by masters 
like Jadu Bhatta and Vishnu Chakrabarty, who re- 
‘presented the ‘Seni Gharana’ as propounded by 
“Bahadur Khan of Vishnupur, 


3 i * The music of these masters was very much 
` appreciated and patronised by Maharshi Debendra- 
math, because it inspired spiritual devotion in the 
environment and in his Brahma Mandir. Initiated in 
- Indian spiritualism by his great father, Rabindra- 
ath had a natural love from his boyhood for the 
music of the spirit that was well laid deep in his 
.eonsciousness. 
, Of course, Kheyal grew out of Dhrupad with the 
‘adoptions of the Tanas from the Kawahi Style and 
‘Tappa was a by-product of Kheyal, So Rabindranath 
encouraged all these three types of music, which 
expressed depth of sentiment and soulful melody. 
. He discouraged very much the regressive develop- 
. ment of the classical mesic during the later days, 


life. He said - 


pad came to be 

inferior qualities indulging mer 
with the words and the talas. — ^" . * |, 

Similarly, he expressed his deep dissatisfaction 
in the mathematical counting of endless notes in the 
*Raga bistar' of the Alap and the Kheyal style. The 
exaggerations of Halak Tanas of the Kheyal could 
not but hurt his soul. He repeatedly advised us to 
go to the spirit of the Ragas to express the universal 
essence or Rasa underlying them, 


In fact, we find now-a-days that the Dhrupad 
has gone down for paying disproportionate attention 
to the displays of rhythm and the future of Kheyal 
also looks.dark when it attempts to cater to the mass 
mind by dragging out the classical music from the 
temple of the spirit to the show houses of the 
jugglers or the gladiators. 

But in spite of this degeneration, the spirit of 
the Hindusthani classical music is not yet dead. We ' 
find traces of its life among some musicians of this 
century which include a handful of super-artists of . 
Dhrupad, Kheyal and the instrumental music. Al- 
though most of these musicians have left their. 
mortal frames before the emergence of free India, . 
their teachings linger. In them we тау find the 
trend of the new developments of the classical music . 


. that is the Raga-Sangit in comformity with the Rasas 


and the Bani. € | 

As we are dealing here with the future of — 
Dhrupad containing the essence of the Raga-Sangit, 
we may easily ascertain the worth of this view- 
shared by many: lovers of music, when we look back 
to the first period of this century and contemplate 
on the wonderful musical creations of the master 


` Dhrupadias like, Radhika Goswami, Aghore Chakra- 


barty, Wazir Khan, Nawab Chhamman Saheb and 


Nasiruddin Khan and others. They have left some | 


wonderful notes of their-music for our investigations, 
discoveries and fresh attempts to create some new 
style of Dhrupad suitable to this age but in line with 
the past masters who blended wonderfully the Rasa, 
Raga and-Bani together to effect a perfect unity 
Thus we may pave the way for a new renais- 
sance in the realm of spiritual music of India as 
foreseen by Sri Aurobindo, the Mahayogi of this age. 
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(Continued from Page 61) 


a silk shirt if you got through your illness un- 
scathed." 

*Oh, Father! But I hope the shirt fits me all 
right? ` 

“It wil, my boy. The tailor will copy your cot- 
ton-shirt with the utmost cxactitude. You couldn't 
be measured in bed. Some sentimental reasons, 
don’t you know. But, don’t you worry. Itl] all come 
right." . 

“What about Younger Brother?” 

“Silk shirts last long, my boy. You'll grow out 
of your silk shirt and he'll grow into it. Of course, 
he wants one right now. He even prayed to God to 
send him typhoid so that he might get one. But I 
can’t afford two silk shirts at present, my boy.” 

“Oh, Father! You're so kind!” 

The silk shirt arrived on the third day. It filled 
me with ecstatic pleasure, I tried to get into it, Alas, 
it was much too small for me! Then Younger Brother 
tried it. It fitted him all right! Father got angry with 
the tailor. The tailor showed him the shirt he was 
given for measurement. It turned out to be Younger 
Brother's shirt. That young gent had seized the only 
chance of securing a silk shirt for himself, He had 
suppressed my cotton-shirt and passed on to the 
tailor his own! — ~ — 
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By SANDILYA 


UNIL was working on his desk 
when the door opened and he 
glanced up to see a tall, slim, 
graceful girl being shown into 
the room by his editor. 

“Sunil, this is Chitra Patra 
who is to take charge of our 
women’s column!” 

Next day Chitra started her 
work on the table opposite Sunil. Sunil tried to 
concentrate, but his glance kept going to Chitra, 
and it became impossible for him to do his work. 
He got up and stood near the window. He felt he 
must talk to her. He wanted to ask her about her 

“past experience but he clumsily could only say: 
“Well.” Chitra looked up and both laughed. 


We will talk of the past later. Will you dine 
with me this evening—that is, if you have nothing 
else to do,” said Sunil. х 


"I have a younger sister to look after and I 
can't leave her alone in a new place,” Chitra rep- 
lied. So it was settled that they would lunch quietly 
in a restaurant next day. 


They passed a Chinese restaurant. "I do not 
know why some people think Chinese dishes are a 
delicacy," said Chitra. 


The Chinese cook houses lizards ‘and cock- 
roaches,” laughed Sunil, 
“How horrible.” 


They entered a newly opened Punjabi restau- 
rant and ordered food. 


But the lunch took Sunil no further with 
Chitra. He could not get her to go to dinner or any 


. other place in the evenings. He wanted to know all 


about her but was unable to draw her out. 


When they finished lunch the third time he 
suggested a movie which was not far from her 


place. “Td rather not stay out late," she said. He | 


could not hide his disappointment. 


“I have things to do—really." 
*Such as?" 


"Keeping my sister company and catching UP 
with my reading. I am studying." 


“Studying what?” 
“Business Management.” 
“But why?” 


“I don’t intend to be just a low-paid journalist 
all my life.” 


“Good for you,” he said. 


For a few weeks nothing happened. It was а 
hot day and the room was suffocating. Then sud- 
denly he asked: “How is the business study getting 
on?” She told him that she was going to take a night 
course and that Supriya, her sister, would soon 
have finished school and cot. accompany her to 





` home work. EAE ST 
_ “But have you a plan?” 
“So far, no.” 7 
But she was gaining experience in her present 
job. “And when I leave it,” she added, “I shall have 
some valuable experience.” 
“I can tell you what career you are more suited 
for—a four letter word=Wei=f=6," 
Her face became réd. "Do not spoil ur friend- 
ship.” ; 
`. “Is there anything Wrong With à man’s making 
a proposal of marriage?" 
“Yes, there is, if it ів With me.” 
“Why?” В 
"Because," she said sharply, "just because.” 
` “Не stared at her, and lit à Gigafette. He tried 
to tell himself that her éfazy ambition was to blame, 
but that didn’t satisfy him, He wanted an explana- 
tion. 
“What does that mean?" he said, subsiding into 
a chair. у ا‎ 
“You are a nice pefsén, Very loving, very much 
: a man, and you have great deal to give some 
woman. I am not that woman, ‘But I hope you meet 
her soon." : А 
“The right woman!" he said dryly. ` 
٤ Suddenly he was jéalétis. He did not like her 
studies, and he even gfüdged her living with her 
own sister. Abruptly hé got up. It was a Saturday. 
| The weekly issue was aliéady out. So there was 
` nothing much to do. On another occasion perhaps, 
“he would propose an outing for Sunday. 


It was very quiet at night and Chitra could 
not sleep for a long time. She was thinking of the 
talk she had with Sunil. She felt that she had been 
unusually sharp in her reply but she felt no love for 
Sunil. Ramesh would be more suitable for her. 
They had known each other for a longer time and 
they had the same views on life. 


Love, she told herself, was something more 
than physical passion. “When I love a man," she 
said aloud, ^I shan’t have any doubts." She couldn't 
imagine giving herself to Sunil; it was impossible. 
She shook the thought from her. 

Her father was a Divisional Commissioner and 
was posted in a small town. She remembered how 
one night she was half asleep in her room when she 
heard her father in the adjoining room. He was 


very excited. Chitra was only ten years old then,- 


but she understood what he meant. It had something 
- to do with the birth of Supriya. 

: Her father was shouting at her mother and 
“she was crying. It was the first time that he had 
by chance, overheard something at his club. Sud- 
denly he collapsed. Mother shrieked. He felt a 
terrible pain in his chest. “Call the hospital. Ask 
Dr. Triveni to hurry,” cried her mother. 

“Daddy,” screamed Chitra. She had never seen 
anybody in such pain. Before she could get in touch 
with the hospital her father was gone. This was such 

` а terrible shock to her mother that her whole out- 
look was changed. Nobody knew the agony of mind 
she suffered. She reproached herself, becoming 
quite desperate with mental anguish. 
ў She had a small income of her own and now 
she joined the local school as a teacher to augment 
it: Thus she managed to keep and educate both of 
her children. Supsiya was then only four years old. 
Life passed uneventfully in the small town 
` where they lived. Chitra passed from school with 
` «redit. and was awarded а ogee d for the 
pilege.,Adjoining her house: was a small bungalow 
JE асер ЭК EEL х i 
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occupying it. When she went for a walk tha 
ing, she saw a board fixed to the*gate end learnt 
that he was one Dr. Ramesh,/M.D, X 

Soon Dr. Ramesh established a good practice 


' jn the town. Her mother had not been well recent- 


ly. Because of the scholarship awarded to her, 
Chitra became a paying member, and persuaded 
her.mother to give up the tuition at the , school. 
Her mother became worse every day. Chitra asked 
Dr. Ramesh to examine her. He was a regular visi- 
tor to the house after this. In the evenings when he 
was free, he and Chitra would sit together and 
discuss many things. : 


¥ ш 


А There was little now that she did not .know 
about Ramesh. He had studied at the Medical 
‘College in Calcutta and before coming to this town, - 
had worked as an assistant to well-known physi- 
cian there. He preferred the peace of the country to 
the din of a eity. She learnt about his taste in 
clothes, musi aid b66ks, finding them very like her 


Chitra and Ramesh had never rushed into’ each 
othei's ams, Whispering  breathless little some- 
thing, but ане: nearly two years of being in such 
close éohtàét, there was no point in denying that 
they depended on each other. Marriage was never · 
discussed in so many words. IET. 

Then one day he said: “We are pretty impor- , 
tant to each other, aren't we?" ` . 

She looked away, “Well, yés;” УЖЫ 

“Chitra,” he said, "There i$ óhe thing I have 
always believed, and I still do. When it comes to. 
marriage, my wife will have to be as ready as І. 
She must feel the same about life as I do, just as I 
шц feel for her point of view." Не smiled at 

er. 

"I think, I feel much the same," Chitra replied. 
When I marry I want to feel that there is nothing 
else possible. That in all the world there's one . 
person I want to be with." 1 

Suddenly she heard her mother call, and the 
talks ended there. When Chitra had made her com- 
fortable, her mother enquired what she was doing. 

“I was talking to Ramesh,” replied Chitra, ` 

"You are grown up now and you are too much 
with Ramesh," said her mother. 

“Ramesh loves me.” 

“You could not find a better boy. But be care- 
ful. Though they say that love is blind; I do not 
agree with it. Blind love is infatuation, Real love is 
very much wide awake. A real lover would not do 
things just to please his love, but he would attempt 
only such things which would be for the good and 
benefit of his love even though such an act may be 
difficult and even disagreeable.” : 

Chitra passed her LA. also with credit. Нег 
mother wanted to continue but she was already 
feeling the strain of maintaining the household, and 
iat the same time attending to her own studies. 


IV 


Ramesh hardly found time to attend to his 
bungalow. He had a cook and a servant to look after 
him, but left to themselves, they did little work. 
From the palings of the gate to the curlicues under 
the eaves every inch of wood work needed repaint- 
ing. The garden was untidy, uncared for. When- 
ever Chitra had leisure, she would run down and 
would call both the cook and the servant and do 
some painting or work in the garden. 

Ramesh would join her in the evenings. Some- 
times they would sit on one side and talk. One day 





. "be was late and she supposed that one of his patients 
 had'takén a bad turn, i 
Р When he arrived and she was about to enquire 
about his day, she heard Supriya shouting. They 
hurried to the house. Her mother had been feeling 
ill since the morning and had been given sedatives. 
She had fainted. Ramesh fetched his bag and gave 
her an injection. But she never regained conscious- 
ness. They sat by her bedside the whole night and 
as the first rays of the sun 
fell on her face, she passed 
away. 
Chitra was benumbed 
with grief. Supriya put her 
face on Chitra’s lap and 
wept bitterly. Ramesh got 
anxious about Chitra but 
could not do very much. 
Ultimately he gave her an 
injection and she fell asleep. 
When she opened her eyes, 
the eremation was over and 


) 


He watched her bare arms stretched о. 
the chair, her breasts rising and falling 
with her breathing, her half open lips. 


Ramesh was sitting by her side with Supriya stand- 
ing behind him. It took her a little while to grasp 
the situation. Then she burst into tears. 


С It was a serious question Chitra had to face. 
Supriya was only thirteen and it was her respon- 
sibility to look after her and educate her. After 
what had happened she did not want to stay there. 
Ramesh had offered her a home but she did not 
like the idea of loading him with the burden of her 
sister. In spite of his pleadings, Chitra decided to 
go to Calcutta where she could find a job and edu- 
cate Supriya. She sold the house; she thought that 
with the small income she inherited from her 
‘mother she could manage if she found a. job. Ra- 


mesh went with them to Caleutta and after intro- 
ducing her to Ramlal went back to his practice. 
Chitra found a flat and she settled there with her - 
sister, 1 


۷ 


There was another flat opposite hers. One mor- 
ning she saw luggage being moved into it, When 
she réturned in the evening she found the new 
neighbour well settled. 

Nothing much happened that day. 
It was a Sunday and both sisters 
decided to visit the zoo. : 


As usual on Monday Chitra went 
to her work while Supriya had not 
yet been cdmitted to the college. So 
she decided to pass her time at the 
museum, 


Chitra sat opposite to Sunil as 
usual. Presently he shook his head 
and pulling a drawer of his table 
took out copies of the previous issues 
of his paper which he kept there, 
His mind again and again evoked 
Chitra’s picture. He saw silvery 
droplets clinging to the fine-pored 
skin of her arm, he saw the supple | 
grace of her perfectly sculptured 
body. 


He put the magazines and note 
book together into the drawer and 
slammed it shut. 

Chitra had taken up the ques- 

tion of films for her column that week. 
Sunil was blowing smoke circles. Sud- 
denly he enquired “What are you taking up 
this week ?” 
“Films.” 


“What is your angle ?" 


j ; She began to read some of the points 
Qf AT she had jotted down on the subject. 
y He snapped: “What about it?" 


“I thought we should expose the vicious 
influence some of those films are having on 
family life." І 


“If we deal with that kind of idea the 
magazine won't remain in business for 
long." 


Chitra flushed but said nothing. 

When she reached home Supriya had 
not yet returned. She was feeling exhausted; 
so she sat on the steps. It could not have 
been long when she saw the new tenant 
walking up. He halted and then introduced 
himself as Santosh Das. à 

“Could I do anything for you?” 


Chitra replied that she was waiting for 
her sister to return so that she could enter 
her flat. 


“Why not come up to my flat and have a cold 
drink ?” Chitra reluctantly agreed. Santosh brought 
two glasses of cold lemon juice and water. 


He told her that he. was an assistant manager 
in a store. He used to be in Bombay previously on . 
a very much similar job. 


Though he had his face towards the door his 
eyes were looking askance towards the figure re- 
clining on the chair. He watched her bare arms 
stretched on the chair, her breasts rising and: fall- 
ing with her breathing, her nalf open’ lips, The 





dizzying, down shing sensa 
noticed his demeanour and became uneasy. 
á At last Supriya returned and she went to her 
at. 
a vi 
. — On Tuesdays they had the weekly meeting with 
the editor to diseuss subjects connected with the 
magazine. ; 

Sunil said something cynical about the women's 
corner. Chitra kept quiet, watching the reactions of 
Ramlal. M 

After a few moments Ramlal asked Sunil: 
“What do you consider is the right way to reach the 
modern family ?" 

*No specialised knowledge is required to under- 
stand that," Sunil told him, “Find the lowest com- 
mon denominator and all the families would respond 
to it. If the writer is one of them, he understands 
this. Sex and sensationalism interest people more 

_ than anything else." 


i| "Everyone is part ape and part scholar," Chitra 
. said. "Though essential interests may be the same, 
they have to be approached in different ways, There 
are other ways to communicate with them. If you 
establish a basis of material respect they will listen 
to you." 
Ramlal asked: “What do you want to tell 
them ?" 
: "I should remind them of their heritage," she 
.. continued. 


“Га say that it was our duty to hand on the 
` knowledge which we have accumulated. I would 
` ask them to respect one another, to cherish, not to 
destroy. To see good, not evil." 


` “I was very well for an inexperienced girl to 
. surround herself with lofty ideals,” retorted Sunil. 
“The public have no interest in anything except 
perpetuating their kind." ` 


Chitra shrugged her shoulders, Ramlal ended 
the argument by saying: ^We'l] discuss it some 
. other time." 


That night Chitra lay awake for a long time. 
Her position there wasn't secure, she thought, She 
held the job through the influence of Ramesh on 
Ramlal. Sunil had been there for Some years and 
he had earned a name. He would certainly try to 
set her out if he could find a way. Since her refusal 
to marry him he hated her but he showed that he 
` still wanted her. She went on in her mind. “If I 
`. wanted to settle down I should have accepted 

` Ramesh. He had ideals and looked upon the world 
from the same angle. However it is no use thinking 
of the past. Best course would be to resign." As soon 
as her mind was made up she felt relaxed and soon 
went to sleep. ; 


She was up as usual and before teaving the 
magazine, she wanted to finish her work for that 
week. 
Sunil had not yet arrived. She knocked at the 
` editor's door and went in to tell Ramlal of her 
_ decision. 


Ramlal was not happy. He appreciated her point 
of view but he did*not intend to get rid of Sunil. 
He had no choice in the matter and accepted her 
resignation. Ф 

Sunil started hunting about as if he had lost 
something” However, he did not utter a word even 


when Chitra at! 
to go," she said. He made no 


“I have just given in my resignation. `I do not 


want to see you suffer because of me.” 


. “Perhaps that's how you want to make yourself 
plausible," he said. 7 
She recognised the resentment in his voice. “I 
am sorry if I have hurt you. However no man. is 
completely himself. He is always in the process of 
becoming something else, Every description of a 
man only describes what he is at the moment, I 
may be wrong." 
He suddenly got up from his chair, “Get out 
before I say something I'll be sorry for," he shouted. 
Chitra was taken aback. She quickly took her 
bag and walked out. ? 


Vib 
Supriya had not returned and Chitra was sitting 

alone in her flat. She was sorry for what had 

happened. She would have liked to continue, had it 


been possible. She knew in her vacant mind she had 
done the right thing. 


There was a soft knock on the door. Chitra 
found Santosh standing there, 

“Am I in the way ?" he enquired. 

*No, do come in." s х 

“І returned early and it simply occurred to me 
that you may be alone," explained Santosh. 

“Yes, І have been here sometime. Supriya has 
joined the college and she would be back till six. 
Мау І make you some tea ?" 

"That would be fine." 2 


When she returned from the kitchen she found 
him reading the column edited by her in the last 
issue of the magazine. 


“I like some of your ideas." 

“Particularly what ?” 

“Well, the way you have described the cuckoo’s 
call,” : 

She smiled and poured him a cup of tea, She 
noticed the way he sat gazing at her across the table. 
She imagined that he was lonely and wanted a 
friend. : 
“Say, I've heard of a wonderful show,” he said, 
“Tomorrow we'll go to see it." 

“Count me out—I have lot of things to attend 
to." 

*But you must have some recreation." К 

“Pm sorry. Really I have no time," Chitra said 
firmly. 

Santosh finished the tea and got up to go, At 
the door he said, “If your maid has not got much 
to do would she attend to my flat also ?" 

“Certainly, ГЇЇ talk to her," replied Chitra, 


vill 


Sam Waller decided that he would go to Dia- 
mond Harbour and do a little fishing in the river. 
At Diamond Harbour he hired a small craft and 
cast a line into the river. His boat drifted near the 
channel in the river and as the steamer from Singa- 
pur passed through, it sent a strong wave, The boat 
pitched violently and Sam was thrown into the river. 

The boatmen took him ashore. It was a chilly 
day in December and by the time he reached the 
city he was shivering violently. r 

He absolutely forgot about the camera he had 
carried on this trip and there was no way of finding 
it now. # 


Sam Waller was a young journalist on assign- 
ment to India on behalf of a Californian. journal. 
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` much to learn about India, He was always in search 
` of something new. He had during the few months 
. he was here built up friends among journalists, uni- 

versity and cultural circles. He had even taken part 

in a concert organised by a charitable society. 

| Chitra was having her first day as the head of 

^a photographic store. Sam was looking for a camera 

_ to replace the one he had lost. 


|. “The import of cameras is not permitted and it 
\ is impossible to get you a new one, But one of my 
E — wants to dispose of his camera," Chitra 
- «І do not mind an old one as long as it is in 
good condition," said Sam, It was therefore arrang- 
ed that he would be shown the camera the next 
morning and he found that it just suited him. He 
З way she talked on various subjects. " 
This chance acquaintance developed into r 
. meetings and many times Supriya also joined them. 
. .. Sam's father was attached to the NATO Orga- 
` nisation and had the chance of sending his son to 


_ was also impressed by Chitra’s good looks and the 


Cambridge. After graduation he had worked on the ~ 


staff of a leading daily paper. When his family re- 


` turned to America he did not like to continue in- 


. England and because of the experience he had gained 
he was lucky to get an appointment almost at once 


on the staff of an important journal in San Francisco. © 


[ With the importance of the East and satisfac- 
.tion with Sam's write-ups one fine morning he was 

` called by the head of his section, Before he could 

` utter a word he was asked to go to Calcutta. His 

. numerous friends among Indians had helped him to 

` convey the proper reactions of this country to his 
paper. 


s IX 
.. Although Sam had now known Chitra for a 
few months he had never really known her till that 
дау. He had exhibited a Children’s picture taken by 
him at the annual exhibition, and he invited both 
Chitra and Supriya to visit it and later have dinner 
` with him. He overcame her objections to dine out 
` and in this he had the full support of Supriya. He 
‘was sympathetically aware of all the reasons she 
‘might have for not mixing too much with an Ame- 
rican and he had been careful not to say a word or 
to do anything which might put her on her guard 
© against him. 

~  _ Of all the things they had talked about in those 
. few hours that evening there was one thing of which 

- they had never talked — Chitra herself, 


` Chitra did not notice how they got round to 
"personal subjects, but she was glad to have an 
: rtunity of unburdening her past. 


— . She told him of her childhood spent mostly in 

. & distriet town. 

Mat “My father was devoted to his family at first,” 

. she said. “He had to be out a good deal, touring on 

"bad roads, sometimes on horse back—he drank 
too much. 


| “Nobody could forget my mother," she conti- 
` hued: “She was a wonderfully alive woman. Though 
| dn her later days she was very much changed but as 
І grew older I realised what a colourful woman she 
was. Her father was a well-to-do man and he left 


an income of her own, 


"She died of cancer, but even up to the time of 


Lp 


ue lad. 


„a ton of weight on her head. Her 


? was а sub- 


would request him and his wife to 


with my mother. Then there was an í 
cholera and his wife died. That was the 
of an episode which ended in tragedy. 


“Mr, Mehra, that was his name, also started - 
drinking after the death of his wife. Опе day while - 
father was out on tour he was visiting us. He however _ 
taking leave of . 


became a little restless and after 
mother he went tc the club. This became а ге ht 
habit with him. One day he asked my mother: | 
“Shami, why don’t you come to the club? You . 
would meet so many others, Children have to sleep - 
early and you have an excellent ayah. i 


“At first my mother was hesitant but she was £3 
lonely with father so much away. за 


“There were about a dozen couples in the club. 
Mother played cards with them for a short while. 
end then returned with them. Mehra stayed on in 
the club. She became a regular visitor even in his 
absence." г) ) 

*Mehra now rarely visited us, Опе day, how- 
ever, he came to our house in the afternoon, Fa 
had left that morning. Mother ordered tea for Mehra. 


When she was handing over the cup to him by | 
chance they touched each other. He was shaking, _ 


and sat down. ў 

“The tea was served but at that moment some- - 
thing happened that changed mother's outlook on 
life. i 

“She told me: “Mehra said that father had kept 
a mistress somewhere and that is why he went on - 
tour too often. She asked Mehra whether he would . 
go to the club. Before this, mother had never touch- 
ed alcohol but that day she took two pegs. 


“There had been a drizzle that evening. Their 


road passed through fields and at night that part 


was deserted and dark. The air was fresh and  — 
fragrant. It intoxicated Mehra. Mother was already _ 


tipsy with the drinks she had tasted the first time. - 
He stopped the car. Again and again Mehra's talks - 
revolved in her mind. She began to cry. а 
“She felt the comforting gentleness of his hand . 
on her back and knew he had moved closer to her. - 
His hand stroked her back, timidly- and then it © 


tugged at her with mild insistence and it seemed — . 


most natural thing in the world for her to turn into - 

his arms, sob against his throat and be held firmly 

jn his strong arms. i Md 
“This is cheapness she thought. This sort, of. 1 

fhing cannot happen to me. I am not this sort of 

woman. She strained against him with a burning - 

mouth and galloping turmoil of heart, | 2989 
“He forced her back. 


“No, she kept telling herself, this can't happen | 


to me. I must stop it. К 


Y 


Yee 
“She remembered nothing more, except a kind 


of roaring in the ears. To her everything appeared . 
strange. The car, the surroundings, the fields. — . 


“Suddenly she was awake, she felt a growing 7 


turmoil in her heart. The face of her husband was  — 


floating in front of her. She saw his accusing finger - 


pointed at her. “Oh, no, what had I done?” A май  . 


escaped her. 


“Mr, Mehra caressed her hands. — 
“Dear Shami, you are beautiful beyond words,” 


Next morning Sharmishta felt as if. 


he murmured. a 27. 
“Mother sat as if lost to all consciousness of the — - 
. world. Mehra drove her back to her house" р. 


хд 
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‘tumult: because. 


she felt as if she would commit suicide, Chitra’s 
father was not due to return for another week, She 
was on the brim of hysteria and could not imagine 
as to what would happen on his return. 

For two days she was under such a Stress that 
Chitra became apprehensive of some serious trouble. 
On the third Mehra paid them a visit but she refus- 
ed to meet him. Till after the return of Chitra’s 

* father tension lasted. Apparently he did not learnt 
of anything and gradually Sharmishta became 
normal, 

Chitra told him about her education, about the 
sudden death of her father, about Ramesh and the 
passing away of her mother. 

All at once a sob escaped from Supriya. “I am 
sorry, Sam,” said Chitra. “Talking about our 
troubles as if you were not there—do forgive us.” 
Chitra put. her hand on Supriya’s shoulder. “We 
miss her very much at times. Though we have not 
built her temple, we do not mind being reminded 
of her.” 

‘T feel like that . 

about.my father and 
mother" Sam told 
them. “My mother was 
talented. and helpful. 
As a child I remember 
her hand always ex- 
tended to me. She was 
married twice, second 
time to my father. I 
had just joined the 
Chronicle when she 
died. Father was much 
upset. I might have 
given up this trip. But 
he insisted on my 
coming here." 


XI 


Visits from 
Santosh were not fre- 
quent now. Sometimes 
Chitra did not meet 
him even for a fort- 
night. However one 
morning on a Feb- 
ruary Sunday both the 


Sisters were taking 

their breakfast when they heard a knock. Supriya 
opened the door and they found Santosh on the door 
with a picnic basket in his hand. 


He suggested that they pass the day at the Royal 
Horti-Agricultural garden which was in full bloom. 
As they had nothing else to do till the afternoon they 
accepted his invitation. That afternoon they were 
planning to go to a matinee show. 


EEE In the garden eyerything was in bloom. The 
P Mary Palmers with flowers in white and pink on the 


tank wall were exquisite. They went round the 
tank and stood on the wooden bridge across the 
canal. Sunlight wasefalling on the lilies and the 
flowers were open excepting one pink. Supriya 
became curious and enquired of Santosh about it. 
. He knew about flowers. . “This probably is not lotus 
dower, Thg lotus opens with the rays of the sun 
2 ч е 


ise of happenings of the previous night - 
and she did not know what she could do. Sometimes 


Chitra told him about her education, about 
the sudden death of her father, about Ramesh 
and the passing away of her 


while 


and closes during the day.” МИ ДИ" 
. They spent some time looking at the Staraculia 
Diversifolia tree known as Pugla ‘tree.’ No two 
leaves were of the same size or pattern. Thence 
they proceeded to the herbaceous borders on the 
other gate of the garden and the hue and the bloom 
of flowers was superb. Bees sought the sweetness 
in wallflowers. : 
They passed the Paragola and. sat on a bench. 
Supriya had brought a book on economics. She 
enquired: “What exactly is the advantage of the 
Government’s owning industry ?” 


Chitra replied “I think it is more ideological 
rather than anything else. The public sector cannot 
prove as good for the public as it promises, for in 
reality it is inefficient. I always prefer individual 
initiative which is the very first. principle for 
democracy.” 


_ Santosh butted in. “I think if you take this 
policy of the Government to its logical conclusion, 
you must accept 
communism. There 
is no halfway house 
between democracy 
а п а dictatorship. 
Moreover, I think 
the world is getting 
fed up with bureau- 
cratic control. Even 
Russia is drifting 
away from the ex- 
treme left." 

T he discussions 
led them from eco- 
nomic to literature 
and here Supriya 
was most -eloquent. 
She said with a cer- 
tain depth of feel- 
ing—"The so-called 
progressive writings 
are more or less pre- 
achings for anti- de- 
mocratic set up. 
When they talk of 
democracy they 
really want dictator- 
ship. They talk of 
liberation, they real- 
ly want domination.” 


They had a light 
refreshment and 
then Chitra suggest- 
ed that they might 


go back. Santosh was 
not very happy over this suggestion but he had to 
agree. While returning they visited the rose beds. 
Chitra admired the size of the roses. 


Santosh’s eyes travelled over her dark head, the 
pale oval of her face with black, deep set eyes, 
admiringly hungry. 


mother. 


The significance of this look was not lost on 
Chitra and she got immensely irritated. 


None uttered a word on the way and Chitra, 
followed by Supriya, rushed to their flat. А 


хи | 


Sam drove Chitra and Ѕиргіуа to а drama which 
was supposed to be focussing workers' problems and 
which. had completed over three hundred nights. It 
was г drama about colliery workers and their work ` 





s attitude of the employer, 
the acting was fine the producer made 


а good few ntistakes in the technique of mining coal. - 


.Having known the conditions which existed in the 
` British and German mines, Sam said: “the Indian 
mines were very comfortable." Really because of 
overstating the case in favour of the miners and the 
mistakes made by the producer, it created an effect 
which was contrary to what they wanted. 
Supriya was аз inquisitive as usual She 
enquired “What is the grand idea? Does the pro- 
ducer desire that no coal mine be worked ? Не has 
wasted the talents of the artists on a wrong theme." 
They entered a restaurant for tea. 


While Supriya was. pouring tea Chitra started. 
Chitra was a student of history and economics, Her 
reading of the situation was “really Bengal has been 
fighting a losing battle. Calcutta University was 
the first one throughout, India, and this gave an 
immense advantage to the inhabitants here over the 

` rest of India. Bengal produced big men upto the very 
start of the twentieth century. Then Bengal was 
divided and to fight the division many of our big 
stalwarts sacrificed their careers and adopted 

. violence. Ananda Math was organised. The young 

` men of Bengal were taught to destroy rather 
construct.” . 


“That is interesting," said Sam, 

Chitra continued: “Everything British had to 
-be destroyed. This trend continued even after the 
unifieation of the parts of the province. After the 
First War Mahatma Gandhi gave a lead which did 
not countenance violence but was for the destruction 
of everything foreign.” 

Supriya interrupted Sam, “How much sugar ?” 

“One please,” Sam reminded Chitra, “Yes, you 
were saying— ?” 

“This tendency has unfortunately became deep- 
. seated. Moreover since then educational facilities 
have been developed by every province in India and 
competition in all walks of life has become very 

| keen. Unfortunately Bengal did not create business- 
. men. They either joined the services or were 
landowners. This has created a feeling of frustra- 
tion, which more or less accounts for this tragic 
outlook in life." 

“I think it is very necessar 
ends,” said Sam, “Otherwise, 
make progress." 

Chitra loved Sam's lips. She drank in every 
word that came out of them. She was in love with 
him. But her mind tried not to accept it. How 
could she love- anybody ? 

"Unfortunately we have no leader of some 
calibre who could command respect and guide the 
young men on the right lines," added Supriya. 

Sam drove the two sisters back. On the way 
Supriya sat in the front with Sam while Chitra was 
at the back. She also kept Sam fully occupied 
either in explaining her pet theories or asking 
questions. Chitra had to keep mum. 

Chitra got ready for her stores on Monday but 

` Supriya’s college was closed. Supriya therefore 
arranged with Sam to go out somewhere. 

Sam and Supriya got on well together. She had 
а disconcerting honesty. She was exuberant and 
‘naive, candid and eager with the odd kind of intelli- 
gence given to youth, full of fresh lights and 
intuitions, 3 


that this trend 
engal would not 


XIII 
“Chitta Di, I would be shortly baaa» | ; 
: “Supi, wait," cried Chitra but ¿Walked 
| out of the flat excitedly with Sam Jm ; 


Chitra jus! smiled. Sam thought he liked 
Chitra very much for her way was dignified. 


Chitra knew the moods of her younger sister, 


Ordinarily Supriya would address her only as Didi, _ i 
but when she was excited she would pronounce her — 
name which would sound like Chitta, Sam had = 


come for tea with them, Bas 


Though Chitra did not utter a word at the time, 


she got the first stab of envy. She did not like that 
Supriya should go about with Sam. 3 


She suddenly felt entirely alone. She had the 
childish longing for the dusty streets of the town 
where she had grown up. She badly wanted to be 
among the familiar faces which might bore or irritate 
but never hurt. 
would be solely reserved for her. 


Sam came back to drop Supriya to the flat. He 


go away. 3 
Chitra just smiled. Sam thought he liked Chitra E 


very much for her way was dignified. She had more - e А 


attraction for him than any other woman. Still she 


wasn't thrusting herself upon him. His guess how- — 


ever was she was lonely. But $he was very indepen- 
dent and had to be cautiously approached. 


In the evening Supriya was still out. Was it; n 
mistake not to have accepted Ramesh, Chitra though 
; е 23 # d : 


She wanted to be with Ramesh who — 
E 
, A 


stood silent for an instant and then said goodbye to - #3 





_ Supriya was all laughter when she returned, but 
Chitra avoided talking to her. Chitra felt that 
тойы had become another problem for her. 

verybody seemed to be dumping their problems in 


er lap. | 
"However she.felt terribly grieved and her pride 
prevented her from asking. = = 
` Chitra was easily irritated these days. On the 
Ee slightest pretext she would get excited. /, 


Ё Supriya was of а different nature. It was im- 
| possible for her to tolerate this mood of her sister. 
| Suddenly sh. exclaimed “Didi, you are really losing 
| grip over yourself. A good marriage is a smile in 
| God's eye. And that is what is wrong with you. 
- Till you pick up that smile, you would never be 
| happy." j $ 


` Supriya slept, but Chitra could not. Chitra had 
kept up her habit of reading and whenever she could 

sleep she would pick up one of the books and 
start reading. Usually this helped her. 


But today she could not concentrate her mind, 

gh she turned page after page her mind was in 

heaval She was restless and could not decide 

аё she should do. It was very good for Supriya 

‚ taunt her like this but it was for her that she 

had remained single, and this irritated her all the 
е 


} 

Bina, a friend of hers, had one day asked her: 
‘Chitra, why do you gamble with your happiness ? 
‘Enjoy while you can." “But what is hapiness ?" 
tra pondered. She thought of the unhappy life 
- mother and father had led together. She 
membered how it had become a daily routine with 
er mother to find faults with Ramesh. Ramesh! 
ch a well-behaved young man was rarely seen, 

uld she have been happy with him? 


^ At last she fell asleep. She dreamt that her 

mother was there and that she was being married 

| to Ramesh. Suddenly however, she noticed that 

` Ramesh had changed into Sam and that Sam was 

extending his hand to catch hold of her. With a 
jerk she opened her еуез, 


XIV 


"They had a part-time maid—a young girl of 
bout twenty or so from Nepal She was called Giri. 
intly she had become irregular. That morning 

о she was late. Chitra was in bad mood. She 
to be specially early at the Stores that day as 

as the last day of the financial year, and the 





` Supriya tried her utmost to humour her. But 

tra felt that Supriya was trying to hold back 

something from her. And so the barrier dividing the 
isters kept widening. : 


|. Sam visited them regularly and Chitra made 

` great efforts not to give him outward signs of what 

` was in her mind. She felt a grudge against him 
too and had ceased to emjoy his company. 


E 2 Sam dropped in for a few minutes that morning. 
“Supriya started the talk.: Chitra had to think rapidly 
"back over the past month in trying to understand the 

@llusion but she could not defipitely fix it, She 


~ 


she was as much in dark as before. 


Sam said “Bye, Bye, I will drop in for tea after 
Chitra returns.” A month back Chitra would have 


. looked forward to such a meeting but now she curtly 


replied: “I may be late.” 


. “It does not matter, I am quite free this even- 
ing,” Sam replied, ; 


When Chitra returned in the evening Supriya 
and Sam were already there. When she opened the 
door she found Supriya in exceptionally happy mood. 
The first question Supriya asked Chitra "Didi, a 
friend has a gift to make.” Chitra hurriedly said : 
“You will be tied to him who makes you a gift.” 


_ “Didi, that's a peculiar philosophy you have 
evolved. To give up what you do not own is no: 
sacrifice.” However, Chitra noticed expectancy in 
the air and in spite of herself she felt a slight elation. 


But this did not last long. The enigma became 
still more insoluble when Supriya hurriedly got up 
and rushed out with Sam. 


Chitra wanted to ask her a straight question 
today but did not get a chance. Chitra got lost into 
the past and all the events of more than a decade 
appeared before her as if she was seeing a documen- 
tary film. She felt as if sometimes she was talking 
to Ramesh and was trying to project her happiness 
in the future by building up an independent career 
for herself. 


Then she saw Sam and felt the beautiful effects 
of rainfall in a desert. But just as suddenly as .it 
eame, the picture also completely vanished. At once 
she wanted to be out of the room, to walk on the 
— fields to have the wind and the rain on her 

ace. 


Chitra got out of the flat. On the landing she 
noticed the door of Santosh’s flat was open. As if 
propelled by some outside power she noiselessly stole 
through the door. Everything was quiet. 


The bedroom was closed. 'Then she heard 
whispering. She could tell with certainty that this 
was Santosh. But who was with him? She heard 
a giggle and that was Giri. She felt as if a sharp 
blow struck her on the face. A muffled cry escaped 
her lips and she ran towards her flat. She reached 
the landing and fainted in the arms of Sam who had 
just appeared there. 


When she regained consciousness, she was lying 
in her room. Supriya was sitting on the bed while 
Sam standing nearby looked on her with a concen- 
trated glee in his eyes. i 


Supriya broke out in a gleam of merriment : 
“Didi, Sam is making a gift of himself to you and a 
beautiful cottage with fields around is awaiting you 
in the Californian Valley. You may run about bare 
feet in the muddy patches. I have also secured a 
grant from the Ford Foundation to study animal 
husbandry. May be I will be useful to you and you 
may employ me." : 


Chitra could not speak in joy. She sat up and 


© embraced Supriya to her breast with one hand while 


extended the other to weave her fingers in Sam's | 





FACT AND FICTION. 
ABOUT GENIUSES 


BY SACHINDRANATH BASU 


T is not easy to deflne genius, 
and distinguish it from talent, 
though some people have tried to 
do so. We have, for example, the 
shrewd observation of 

Meredith, The First Earl of 
Lytton: "Genius does what. it 


must, and talent does what it, 


can.” Or Goethe’s comment that 
“talent is nurtured in a crowd, genius in solitude". 
In our present analysis of great men—men who are 
"born great, achieve greatness or have greatness 
thrust upon them"—we shall not make too fine a 
distinction. We shall look at some of the aspects of 
great men as human beings, leaving their work alone. 
In that process we shall find many an accepted opi- 
nion shattered and illusions dispelled, 


Let us begin with childhood. Genius often shows 
itself at ап early age. John Stuart Mill began to learn 
Greek at the age of three, Mozart was playing and 
composing at four, what Handel composed at 11 
would do credit to anyone, and Shelley and Pope 
wrote excellent poetry in their early teens. Among 
scientists, Maxwell contributed papers to the great 
.Royal Society before he was 20, and Einstein was 
only 18 when he proposed his theory of relativity. 
Yet it is by no means true that all child prodigies 
bud into geniuses; quite often they fade into 
oblivion. 


ON MARRIAGE 


About their attitude to marriage, there seems 
to be two, almost opposite opinions. Nietzsche wrote, 
in his Genealogy of Morals, “The philosopher shud- 


‘ders mortally at marriage.... marriage is a fatal 
hindrance on the way to the optimum .... a married 
philosopher belongs to comedy." Needless to say, he 
himself kept true to his words, and in company with 
him we actually find a formidable number of philo- 
`ѕорһісаї luminaries ; Plato. Heracleitus, Kant, Leib- 
nitz, Schopenhauer, Descartes, Spinoza, Thoreau, rete.’ 
Do we have so many celibates in the fields of the 


` arts and the sciences? Perhaps not, but among 


. Writers, mrsicians and painters we have such names 
as Flaubert, Baudelaire, — Katka, Bee- 


thoven, Brahms, Chopin, Turner and Corot. N 
they all remained unmarried on principle; K 
Diaries tell us how desperately he sometimes 

to marry his girl, how attracted he was to in 
home life, but disease and early death denied | 
hopes. Perhaps this applies also to Chopin. Td 


And what happens when they marry ? We 
been told many times that they cavil at the 
tony and loss of freedom. Wrote Bernard 
“Since marriage began, the great artist has be 
known as a bad husband .... there is none so ` 
cherous and remorseless as ‘the struggle between 
artist man and the mother woman” Bertrand 
finds such ‘divine discontent’ largely a pose; A 
and literary. men consider it de rigueur to Бей 
in their marriages," he commented in his Co 
of Happiness. L 


Among scientists it is still more difficult to 
bachelors. The,only famous names I can think of. 
the moment are Newton and Copernicus, and 
latter was a monk. 


MORE PERMA 


A genius is usually pictured. as a highly abne 
mal person with an individuality all his own. “Af 
Nature stamps a genius. she breaks the die,” WIC 
Schopenhauer. However, studies carried a 1 
cent years in the USA by various investi 
including insurance companies, seem to indica that 
geniuses are even ‘more normal’ than ordinary people, - 
They appear as kind trustworthy, conscienti i 
cool-tempered. active modest, and not eager 
pleasure; they marry happily, have larger famil 
and divorce less often; they are happier, health 
and more moral — only one in 25 had serious m 
adjustment. One investigator searched in vai 
years to discover even three great scientists who - 
were dissipated and led questionable lives Common 
experience too suggests that scientists are generally 
less wayward than artists and nhilosophers, the voet 
perhaps being the worst offenders in this 

However, in judging the fore 


_ picture of geniuses as ideal citizens, - 
‚ member that this prpbably refers : 
a modern — mph we know 
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~ ‘group living’, ‘togetherness’, *belongingness', etc. are 
taught as great virtues from early childhood, so that 
the non-conformist, the ‘fierce individual’ is at a 
discount, being almost looked upon as a monster, On 
` the other hand, the traditional European genius is 
. exactly opposite in. nature; there have been so many 
. debauches, drug-addicts, thieves, homosexuals and 
` even murderers among Europe's great that one may 
almost ask whether she produced any 'respectable' 
` ` geniuses at all; but of course she did, just as America 
` gave us Eugene O'Neill and Edgar Allan Poe, both 
` of whom were alcoholics; Poe in addition was а 
- drug-addict. 


. Francois Villon, the French poet, brawled, 
pimped, stole and killed when he was not writing 
poetry. Havelock Ellis records that Michelangelo, 


|. Marlowe and probably Byron had homosexual 


tendencies, and we know that Plato, and in recent 
| . times, Andre Gide had leanings in that direction. 
= Baudelarie was addicted to hashish and opium, while 
|. Rimbaud and Dylan Thomas must have had alcohol 
| instead of blood in their veins. 


` SEX MORALS 


But it is in their unconventional sex morals 
that great men have most often distinguished them- 
-selves. Many of them, like Rimbaud, were dedicated 
| to the brothel. Syphilis hastened the deaths of Oscar 
| Wilde, Gauguin and Maupassant, Byron, a man of 
` many mistresses, had relations with his half sister. 
` Cervantes led a very loose life, Voltaire spent 15 
` years with another man's wife, Liszt lived for years 

‚ with a countess and then with a princess; one of his 

_ daughters married Wagner, but he ran away With 
` his best friend's wife. Tolstoy was a self-confessed 
` lecher in his young days, contracting syphilis and 
fathering an illegitimate son with a serf's wife, His 
compatriot Turgenev too had an illegitimate daugh- 
ter. Instances can be cited indefinitely, but notice 

- again the absence of philosophers and scientists in 
the list. Writing on Dostoevsky, Andre Gide observ- 


| ед, "There are no artists among the saints, no saints 


among the artists.” Perhaps these men felt more 
keenly than ordinary people the truth of Francis 
Bacon's saying that *man must have a knowledge of 


| the nature of evil.” 


Other blemishes that afflict lesser morals are 
sometimes even more prominent in geniuses. Wagner, 
"for example, was notorious for his selfishn and 


` dishonesty, and Beethoven was said to be mean in . 


spirit. Goethe records' in his Conversations that 

Schiller reacted to strangers with almost pathologi- 

cal nervousness. And Darwin suffered so much from 

` this fault that any small excitement, even a visit to 

friends, sent him to bed with a shivering fit and 

- nervous vomiting. Clearly, these people were far 
removed from the American model, 


FREE THINKERS 


— Though extremely sceptical in their own spheres 
` of activity (scientists are well known for this virtue), 
i коме are otherwise very naive and often accept 
^ foolish information in other fields, Shaw observes in 
his preface to Geneva that they are “steeped in 
| vulgar superstition and prejudices”, Newton strove 


| hard to acquire a noble rank, while caring relatively 


„little for success as a scientist. 


` Men of genius are tisually free-thinkers, not only 
` do they flout the common codes of morality without 

` compunction, they often depart from the: accepted 
values-and beliefs about artis of things; for 


example, mahy of them, 


to death, Rousseau hunted from border to ‘border, 
and Byron fled England. e 

Sometimes such fleeing results from the lure of 
the unknown, a passion to escape from routine liv- 
ing and thinking. Gauguin, as all know, sacrificed 
his family and a good bank job to live and paint in 
the South Seas. On the other hand, Rimbaud gave 
up writing poetry at the age of 19 in favour of ‘liv- 
ing'; running away, he ultimately settled down in 
Abyssinia, where he traded in slaves and gun-run- 
ning. Bertrand Russell informs us that Michelangelo 
thought he *would not have troubled to produce 
works of art if he had not had to pay the debts of 
his impecunious relations", Yet, is бе not truth in. 
Romain Rolland’s observation (in Jean Christophe) 
that “when he reaches a certain age.a vigorous artist 
lives much more in his art than in his life"? 


VANITY & LUNACY 


Another common conception is that geniuses 
often suffer from inordinate vanity; while some great 
men have given good cause for this belief, look at 
Virgil, Boccaccio, Gogol and Kafka, all of whom 
wanted to destroy their own work. Such behaviour 
seems madness to us, and indeed quite a few geniuses 
ended up in madness, for example, Schumann, Mau- 
passant, Nietzsche, Holderlin, Strindberg, Gerard de ` 
Nerval, Swift and Rousseau; van Gogh, in his in- 
sanity, cut off his own ear. Perhaps genius is never 
far removed from lunacy. “You must have the devil 
in you to succeed in any of the arts,” wrote Voltaire. 
And Aristotle believed that “poetry demands one 
with a touch of madness in him”, Shakespeare, as 
we know, bracketed the poet and the lunatic—along 
with the lover! 

We have dwelt long enough on the genius’s 
character. Let us now see how he matures and dies. 
Some people think that geniuses must die young to 
be true to type, and until recently the favoured 
disease was tuberculosis, Among its victims we can 
count Chekhov, Chopin, Keats, the Bronte sisters, 
D. H. Lawrence, Kafka and Spinoza. Early death 
also claimed Schubert, Mozart, Raphael, Byron, 
Keats, Shelley and Dylan Thomas. However, the fact 
is that many geniuses fell to infectious diseases to 
which men do not succumb so easily today; Shelley 
died of accidental drowning, Dylan Thomas of ex- 
cessive drinking. It does not, therefore, seem that 
there is anything inherent in men of genius which 
predisposes them to early death, There is a certain 
number of suicides among them, e.g. van Gogh, Gogol, 
Mayakovsky, and Stephan Zwig. Many more have 
suffered from extreme depression and often consi- 
dered ending their lives. In fact, it sometimes 
seems that, like madness, suffering is an essential 
part of genius. Chopin, for example, believed he 
could not have created as he had without his 
unhappiness in love affairs. But modern American 
psychiatrists scoff at the idea that there is any such 
thing.as a neurotic source of a man's creativity. 


PEAK YEARS 


Actually, a large number of geniuses have lived 
long, and Bergen Evans, in his absorbing book, The 
Natural History of Nonsense, has even claimed that 
ihey have lived longer than the average of their 
contemporaries Such a conclusion is contrary to the 
general finding of biologists that it is the average 
man, the person who departs the least from the norm, 


` that lives longest. For example, the very tall man 


and the very short man both have below-average 
life expectancy (incidentally, a recent American 
—— that итен аге oe ор average 
height, they are usually tall or short). geniuses 

DUM OSS (Continued оп page 96) 
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Two adjacent pages inside the 


special booklet issued by 


H. BOSE'S RECORDS featu irg Rabindranath’s own recordings. 


RECORDINGS OF RABINDRANATH 


By SANTOSH KUMAR’ DE 


F all the major poets of the 
world, Rabindranath holds a 
unique position in many res- 
pects. As a lyrist he is un- 
paralleled ; he composed about 
two thousand songs and set 
them to tune. And wonder of 
wonders, he has left behind a 
| large number of recordings of 
his own voice —speeches, recitations and songs—in 
English and in Bengali, 


If we look back, we find that the Poet was born 
at a time when recording was yet to be invented. 
He was born and brought up in a family where 
culture of music and histrionic art was greatly 
respected, patronised and practised. The great 
musician of Bengal, Jadu Bhatta, was in the Tagore 
house as a music tutor and the Poet in his boyhood 
had the privilege of learning music at the feet of 
this great master. And besides daily practice under 
his able guidance, the youngest brother got constant 


company of his elder ones, particularly of Jyotirin- ' 


dranath, who was proficient in both vocal and 
instrumental music. 


Thus from his early boyhood, the Poet became 
a singer; with God-gifted voice,—sweet, distinct 
and melodious, he won admiration of one and all, 
in the family, in the Brahmo Samaj congregation 
hall and wherever he opened his lips. It seems that 
while he was a child music was his play. Some- 
where he describes a festivity of the youngers held 
in the fashion of the elders by decorating a dais with 
flowers and performing some music, and says that 
he felt everything was childish except those songs. 
Elsewhere he remarked, “I don't remember when I 
couldn't sing." 


Singing was so effortless eand so spontaneous 
with him. Soon his own compositions of devotional 
songs found pride of place in “Brahmo Sangeet",— 


‚а book of songs published by the Brahmo Samaj. 


The young poet won a prize from his illustrious 
father, Maharshi Debendranath, in recognition of his 
ability as a composer of devotional songs. 


His voice was really sweet, distinct and high 





pitched. Those were the days of keroser lamps 


and horse drawn carriages. Micropho: and ` 


loudspeakers were unknown and the orator or the 
singer had to make himself heard by the strength 
of his vocal chord. Young Tagore came forward at 
the age of thirteen years nine months only, when 
he read his own poem “Hindu Melar Upahar” at a 
public meeting on the occasion of a national fair 
named “Hindu Mela,” held in Calcutta on 11th 
‘February, 1875. The poem, a lengthy one, was 
published in the Amrita Bazar Patrika and has now 
become a museum item of great historical 
importance. r, 


The news of this recitation by young Rabindra- 
nath was reported in a contemporary daily news- 
paper in the following terms :— 


“Baboo Rabindranath Tagore, the youngest son 
of Baboo Debendranath Tagore, a handsome lad of 
some 15, had composed a Bengali poem on Bharat 
(India) which he delivered from memory. The 
suavity of his tone much pleased the audience." 

—The Indian Daily News 
15.2.1875 

Poet Nabin Chandra Sen was present during 
this sitting of the Hindu Mela. Here he saw 
Rabindranath for the first time. In his autobio- 
graphy Nabin Chandra has referred to the budding 
poet who immensely impressed him by his composi- 
tion and diction. 

In a letter, Rabindranath wrote to Nabin 
Chandra about their first meeting in Hindu Mela 
because Rabindranath was equally impressed by 
° Nabin: Chandra, who was at that time at the peak 

of his popularity as the poet of “Palasir Yuddha" 
` (The Battle of Plasey). 


After over 16 years of this meeting, Rabindra- 
nath called on Nabin Chandra at his Krishnagar 
house, where at the request of the latter, Rabindra- 
nath sang a Kirtan song composed by him. In an 
instant, sweet melody filled the air and Nabin 
Chandra expressed his ecstasy in the following 
unreserved terms while he recapitulated it in his 
memoirs : 
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Rabindranath was а little over 32 at this time 
and here is a definite proof of the high pitch of his 
. voice, which was an essential factor for attaining 
` success in recording during those early days of 
` sound recording. 
` „ Pramatha Chaudhuri (‘Birbal’) expressed simi- 
Jar views about the voice of Tagore. In his memoirs, 
_ Birbal said about his first impression of Rabindra- 
© nath when he heard him sing at Krishnagar. He 
said : 
“Rabindranath sang a few songs,—a tappa by 
Nidhu Babu, one of his own recently composed songs 
' and a Hindi song. His Voice took me by surprise. 
It was a powerful tenor voice of extraordinary range. 
His style of singing was quite different from that of 
— It was practically free from interminable 
thrills ahd I felt that he had cultivated the Dhrupad 
style of singing”. 


. —My First Impression of Rabindranath, 


It may not be out of place to refer to the history 
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of sound recording in relation to the life of the 
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In 1877, when Rabindranath was a boy of 16, 


` Thomas Alva Edison, invented the process of sound 


recording. His ‘Phonograph’ was patented and was 
mainly aimed at releasing the strain of the steno- 
graphers, taking up dictation mechanically and 
reproducing it at will and as many times as desired. 
It was aimed to be introduced as a business machine 
like the typewriter but proved a failure. As a - 
scientific and mechanical toy, it was interesting and 
as a talking machine it earned short lived dividend 
to the vendors in the fairs. 


But restless Edison soon shifted his attention 
from phonograph and engaged himself to perfecting 
the electric bulb. ў 


In 1881, when Rabindranath was hardly 20 
years of age, two young scientists, Bell and Tainter, 
improved upon the tin foil of Edison. Cylindrical 
record suitable for recording vocal and instrumental : 
musie was perfected and ercial recording was 
started in America and ev ally in Europe. 


It took about 20 years to import the first 
“Phonograph” to India and Hemendramohan Bose, 
Proprietor of the famous firm H. Bose, Perfumer, 
took the initiative. ;He belonged to the Brahma 
Samaj and was a close friend of Rabindranath. - 
When  Hemendramohan introduced “Н.  Bose's 
Records", naturally he approached the Poet to record 
some of his songs and unhesitatingly the Poet obliged 
his friend. Recitations and songs poured out from 
that indomitable voice and it caught public imagin- 
ation. A separate Tagore Record list was published 
by Н. Bose іп 1906: A photograph featured here- 
with shows 2 pages of this special record list. 
Tagore songs were recorded by other artistes like 
Prof. Surendra Nath Мойта and Rabindranath 
recorded “Vande Mataram” in his own tune. 
Fortunately the original ‘Phonograph’ machine used . 
by Rabindranath has been found out in broken _ 
condition, We reproduce a photograph herewith. 


In 1902, Fred. Gaisberg, the first American 
recording Engineer to visit India, came to Calcutta. 
Rabindranath was still a young man of 41 at that 
time and his songs were already popular throughout 
Bengal. Gaisberg was a near relative of Emil 
Berliner, who invented disc record and revolutionis- 
ed record industry in America. A Record Factory 
was established in Europe and it was finding out 
overseas markets, particularly in the East. 


India is music-minded and therefore very 
readily she welcomed the mechanical device of 
reproducing music. Record trade thrived in no 
time paving the way of establishing a recording 
plant, the first of its kind in Asia, in Beliaghata, 
Calcutta, in 1907. Ў 


The early recording of Bengali Popular songs 
certainly included some of the devotional songs of 
Rabindranath, then known as “Brahma Sangeet” 
and many more from the stage and local talents, _ 
mainly nautch girls and professional singers of the 
fair sex. In the face of the hard competition of disc 
records now being manufactured in India, the 
popularity of H. Bose’s cylindrical record was on 
the wane. Mr. Bose made an effort for survival by 
arranging with ‘Pathe’ in France to transfer his 
cylinders into discs, some dises really appeared in 
the market with the name of H. Bose’s Record made 
by Pathe, but soon Pathe’s interest in record trade 
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the Street of l 
Tinkling Anklets 


By TAPATI MOOKERJI 


F you are one among those 
people who do not believe that 
old streets have distinct persona- 


lities and moods and a language 


as much full of idiosyncratic 
phrases as humans, you are 
wrong. If you do not believe in 
the souls of streets, you should be 
pitied. 

; I was a disbeliever too апа I learnt the hard 
way. The one-eyed dhobi Chelaram, the musical 
milkman Iftikar and the maid-who-washes-utensils- 
only, all learnt with me whether they liked it or not. 
And it was quite a triumph for the young chap with 
a sensitive soul (and the sensitive insides, for he 
had stomach ulcers too) who told me first about 
streets having souls and personalities, 


He was called Hiren. Hiren was always shud- 
dering delicately about insensitive people, coarse 
language, rhymed poetry, symmetrical gardens, and 
the need to eat; shuddered (but with ecstasy), over 
his own poetry, certain Braques and other -Fauvist 
painters, later Picassos ; certain poems of Rilkes and 
hearing tape-recordings (on. his friends’ tape- 
recorder) of himself reciting *Kumara Sambhavam". 


A very superior young man. I think he was 
much surprised after his honeymoon was over to find 
that his parents had grounded him with a girl who 
was so very 'earthy, he said delicately, She worried 
about such unimportant things like getting a flat 
with running water, a dhobi to wash clothes, a maid 
to wash pots and pans and floors and even a 
milkman. 


Manjula, his wife, however, was strangely 
insensitive to his sensitive shudders. She found a 
flat with a trio of rooms, an oblong of bougenvillea- 
dappled verandah, the sweet privacy of a walled-in 
courtyard the size of a biggish tea-cloth, and this all 


seemed to please her more than listening to her . 


husband's recitation of his own poems. She sent 


word to me that the three things she needed to таке 


domestic rule absolute were the washerman, a maid 


and of course, (remembering of her new husband's 
old ulcers) the milkman. ı ı 

The sensitive one himself had come to my office 
with these requests—his own, he added with an 
audible sigh and visible shiver of joyous fulfilment. - 

“That house” he sighed, “is built on the site 
where an ancient palace was. The Kings of this part 
came originally from the North; they came here, 
conquered the aboriginal dwellers and settled down 
here. Here was built one of their palaces—a pleasure 
house for the heir-apparent. an! The whole 
place is subtly charged with the romantic aura of 
* spacious period, when men dared to be men, 
and...” 


“Women dared to be women?” І asked. n 

He did not think it funny and went on, “. . . and 
time was a spirited charger, waiting to be ridden by 
the bold and the adventurous. You know, old fellow. 
that even the shadows here tremble with nuances of s 
romance. "The bit of bare earth which pushes up 
grass , smells empathetic to history’s secrets—(I 
muttered, “A choked drain’s secrets more likely ^ 
—"And the whole tonal harmony with the past jus 
staggers you." 


“What,” I asked, unmoved by empathy, "is the 
name of the street and the house number so I can 
send the milkman and the dhobi and the maid ?" 

He reluctantly muttered out a name. 

I had never heard of the street, but it would’nt 
be too difficult for these people to find it out. 
Specially the milkman, who sang the latest hits with 
verve and aplomb while racing on a cycle with his 
jingling milkeans providing a good background for 
a spurious jazz. His face was shockingly young, his 
eyes still found pleasure in roving naughtily over 
girls too young to be his daughters even. The 
lovable rake however, loved his*cows and peddled: 
good, sweet milk—almost pure. <a 

The dhobi character was the’ opposite, a grim» . 
faced man set to achieve a grimmer mission of break- 
ing stones with shirts and saries who knew the city 
inside out in more ways thzh one ; and the maid, 
my wife informed me, was ill-tempered, broke 





and was lazy. But she had the supreme virtue of 


being punctual and regular in attendance, 

All of them were told the address. All the three 
returned with a strange-story. They had found no 
Street with that name. , 

3 Impossible dolts,” I raged, 
thinking of poor Manjula. My wife 
quickly sensed this sympathy and 
turned tables by saying that I was 

-the dolt who had not given the 
proper address. 

I replied half-heartedly to the 
contrary but all I saw was her big 
bunch of keys swung back in a 
huff over her big shoulder. -But for- 
once I was right—the address was 
the one Hiren had given me 


I went out to look for the road 
myself. I trusted no musical milk- 
тап or grumpy dhobi, much less 
an ill-tempered wench of a maid- 
servant. 


` The night grew in shadow and 
{set my foot in a new area quite 
out of town. Shadows leapt to 
make weird play of tree-skeletons 
. and leaves beckoned like evil 
fingers of doom. The flowers smelt 
different here and no creature 
feathered, furred or human moved. 
And houses looked like tombs and 
yet it was not too late. 
\ I turned and turned again. 
— -intuition told me that I had found the 
eet. 
The trees made deeper shadows here and the 
- houses were shrouded in them. Then I heard it—the 
faint but unmistakable sound of tinkling bells. Not 
° eow-=bells or rickshaw bells or cycle bells,—but the 
gentle eternally feminine one of anklet-bells. It 
seemed to have been wafted by air hundered years 
hence. t j; 
- Then I saw, the shadowy figure. A nebulous 
beauty stepped forward towards me. I stood, not 
frightened, but amazed because something about her 
was familiar. Yet something was as strange as if an 
inhabitant of the moon had come closer. 


> I realized what was familiar. It was the smile. 
\A sad smile that I had seen in thousand faces. The 
strangeness was the sound she made or rather the 
music. For no woman I had seen in this world from 
my earliest memory, ever made such music while 
she walked. 
She tinkled her way closer, so close that I saw 
` the sheen of youth on the dark tender skin. Her long 
black eyes with unshed tears flickered in sorrows 
unspoken. One of her palms lay clutched like an 
. unblossomed bud over her breast, while the other 
held the earthen pitcher close to her waist. I saw 
even the gold nose ring over the young passionate 
upper lip. 
: Then a bar of shadow fell across and I saw the 
high curve of a pregnant woman's figure. When I 
. came closer, she was gone! 

It was late when I reached home to find a frantic 
wife, a foolishly smiling Hiren and his worried 
young wife, all looking for me. I told them what I 
had heard and seen. 

They heard me. Then Hiren's wife said, “But 
that's what I heard*too" and fell crying. My wife 
comforted her looking daggers at me for concocting 
such a story. 

Nobody else said anything till the next night, 
when all the three—musical milkman, the one-eyed 
@hobi and the maid—came to me in varying states of 


E T 


shock, fright and amazement and told us that they 
. had all heard the jingling of unseen anklet-bells as 


they entered that lonely road. Тһе milkman, early 
in the morning, the dhobi in the afternoon and the 
maid as she was returning home late at night had 


and to present some gold to console her...... 


heard it once, по more, Once was enough. And 
they declined to go any more to the Street of Tinkling 
Anklets. 

A calmly triumphant Hiren brought me the 
story, of a century ago, when that block of cheap flats 
had been a young and reckless prince's pleasure 
house. j 

He had toyed with many women, but Rupa, the 
Adibasi maiden was the one who had kindled his 
heart to a fiery love. He had taken oath before her 
simple folks to make her his wife—the future queen. 

Then the palace plotters had come with the news 
of alluring prospect of a treaty with the aggressive 
and powerful neighbouring lord's through marriage 
of their daughter, ugly as sin; much older than the 
prince. a quarrelsome woman with a biting tongue. 

The young prince first stood firm. Then, as 
usual, gave in to his father's anger, dowry of an 
Arabian-steed and the wine that kept him dosing 
before the new court dancer. 

Rupa heard her sentence of banishment and of 
her high-born lover's treachery in stunned silence. 
In grief and despair she would have killed herself 
but for the prince's child in her womb. . 

The prince, so the story goes, came to her for а 
last visit to bid a shamefaced goodbye and to present 
some gold to console her, and placate her fierce and 
proud folks. — 

The daughter of the forest, however, stood 
straight and proud like one of her own Sal trees, and | 
her eyes flashed fire as she looked at the weakling. 
Her love turned to contempt. 

“So you think because you are rich with gold 
and land and that you are a prince you can throw me 
off as you please like a used broken arrow?" she 
A sycophant with the prince growled “Shut up 
aer : (Continued on page 96) 





А PEEP INTO THE ATOMIC WONDEI 


By Prof. S. К. BISWAS | 


. HEAP and abundant power is 
\ essential to the modern world. 
/Power to drive the wheels of 
‘industry, power for transport, 
power for steel and power for the 


home. But as industry and living ` 


standards advance, the pressure 

í on the conventional sources of 

d Bas power — coal, 
electricity grows ever greater. It is now obvious that 
these sources will soon be unable to meet the de- 


mands of a more and morc power hungry world 


1 Against this background the Atom, at first a 
symbol of destruction, has now become a symbol of 
prosperity. For man has learned to draw on the 
colossal power locked in the heart of the atom and 
use it for the benefit of humanity. To-day the atom 
takes its place beside the traditional fuels as an al- 
most limitless sources of power, which opens vast 
new horizons to mankind. 


A few figures will illustrate this: one pound of 
fissile uranium contains the energy equivalent of 
1250 tons of coal or 800 tons of oil. This means that 
250 pounds of fissile uranium contain enough energy 
to provide electrical power for all six Euratom coun- 

tries for twenty-four hours. 


| Engineers have, so "ar only been able to tap a 
_ fraction of this energy. But already nuclear power is 
__ Competitive in cost with electricity produced in 
- conventional thermal power station and there is no 
doubt that it will become progressively cheaper. For 
example, it has been estimated that in Britain 
nuclear electricity will by 1970 be 30 per cent cheaper 
- than the electricity derived from oil and coal, while 
` by 1980 the difference will have widened to 48%. 
EE The densely populated and highly industrialised 
` countries of Western Europe, where a power shortage 
‘is becoming acute, have been quick to appreciate the 
potentialities of nuclear energy India has also 
launched the ambitious nuclear power programme. 
Of course compared with the U.S A, Russia and Bri- 
tain, the nuclear energy programme in India is as 
` yet a modest one. 


NUCLEAR FUEL 


The latest source of power makes its appearance 
in the form of nuclear power plant The nuclear 
power plant is far more revolutionary than the inter- 
nal combustion engine. In the nuclear power plant 

_ аз in an engine running or hydrocarbon fuel, the 
reaction from which heat is evolved takes place in 
the fuel. In this case it is nuclear reaction in nuclear 

. | fuel It takes place by bombarding atoms of a heavy 
. element by means of a bullet known as neutron in a 

. nuclear furnace, generally known as a “reactor” or 

—. "pile". Due to this splitting up of atoms, enormous 
amounts of energy is released in the form of heat. 
Once the heat is released from this nuclear reaction, 
it is transferred to the reactor coolant which may be 
а gas or a liquid. The hot coolant then forms the heat 
source of a heat engine. t may, for example pass 

. through iler to generate steam for driving 

‘or through a combustion chamber of 


oil and hydro- — 


a 


ymaterials, metallurgy, heat engine and el 


"have a large nienher of 


a closed cycle gas turbine thereby, driving alternator 
to produce electricity (fig 1) Therefore, besides th 
nuclear reactor, the rest of the machinery is the s 

as the conventional thermal station equipment; hea- 
ters, pumps, compressors turbines and heat exc! 

gers. It should. however. be emphasized that nucle 
power generation rests wholly on the convention 
technologies such as heat transfer, strength £4 
Nevertheless, a nuclear power plant wi" not work 
until and unless nuclear requirements: are satisfi 
Therefore, it is absolutely »ecessary for an engineer > 
designing a nuclear power plant to assimilate the 
nuclear technology prior to leaping int the nucle; 
engineering field. It is, therefore, devised to give a 
brief outline of the nuciear technology before 
cussing the nuclear power plant. — 


CONCEPT OF ATOM 


The atom of which all matter is composed can 1 
visualized as tiny solar systems. The atom 
. comparatively large particle, «nown as “nucleu 
around which аге situated '" successive orbits very 
much small particles called ‘electrons.’ Each electron 
carries a unit negative electrical charge The nucleus 
can be considered as containing :wo types of partic 
e.g. protons and neutrons Protons, each of whi 
carries a unit positive charge and neutrons whic 
are uncharged particles. A normal atom is unt ge 
elegtrically, therefore, it follows ‘hat in such an atom 
the number of protons in the nucleus is the same a 
the number of electrons moving in orbits about the 
nucleus. The electric charge completely er $ 
the chemical properties of the corresponding atom. 
The total number of particles (protons and neutrons 
for our purpose) a nucleus contains is called its "mass 
number" which is very nearly the same as Atomic 
weight. Mass number is of no consequence 
chemical reaction but it is very important in nu 
reaction Therefore, we can see, as the atoms 
made up of electrically charged moving 
they obviously have an energy content. 


When a chemical reaction is carried on betw 
two or more atoms, the nucleus of these atom r 
unaffected All that happens s that the atoms m 
regroups themselves by a rearrangement of 
electrons But in nuclear reaction the charge whi 
takes place does not affect only the movement 
electrons around the nuclei but changes take. 
within the nuclei and the result of this reaction may 
lead to tuildings of more composite structures, or 
they may be broken down to a smaller structure. 

Heat released due to chemical reaction is m 
smaller compared to the nuclear reaction. Therefore 
heat evolution from an .xothermic nuclear reaction 
can be in the order of a million times greater than 
the heat evolution by the chemical reactions with. 
similar quantities of materials. zd 

NUCLEAR FISSION • 

A particle which plays an important. 
nuclear energy is the neutron. Fiss 
otons in the п@ 





iplicated atomic solar system 
го separate solar systems known as fission frag- 
ments or fission products which at the same time 
it further neutrons. It is the process of “nuclear 
on" and is accompanied by the release of an 
mous amount of energy, which manifests itself 
heat, fission products and variable numbers of 
utrons. The energy released per atom of fissile 


material in nuciear fission in some 50 million times - 


great as that released per atom in the combus- 
tion of hydrogen, which is the primary heat pro- 
ducing constituent of coal and oil. 


^ 
EM When fission takes place say in uranium 235, all 
nuclei do not fission in an identical way, In fact it is 
known that fission takes place in more than 70 
lifferent ways, producing about 140 different nuclear 
ies. The most probable mass numbers for the 
on fragments are 95 and 139 and these nuclides 


astitute about 6% of the total fission nuclides, As - 


E each nucleus on fission gives two daughter nuclei, 


Fig. 1 — outline of nuclear power plant 


the total yield of the fission nuclides per 100 fission 
adds upto 200. The probability of symmetrical 
(fission into equal parts) is very small. 


"The fission products constitute a complex mixture 

of about 400 different types of radioactive nuclides 

decay periods varying from a fraction of a 

to several years. Actually the number of 

des should be much more, but many have pre- 

sumably escaped detection either because of too 
short a half life or too long a half life. 


2 CHAIN REACTION: 
` In а few substances which we shall refer to as 


е uranium 235, uranium 233 and plutonium 239, the 
ount of energy releated bu fission of one atom 


the |, ultimately transforms 


breaks dow into. 
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mass. The process then becomes a “chain reaetion" 
releasing heat from many more atoms just as the 
progressive combustion of a length of fuse constitutes · 
a combustion chain reaction. During the process of 
fission some neutrons are lost inevitably from the 
surface of the mass of fissile material. If the number 
о? neutrons lost is so great that the number per fis- 
sion remaining to cause further fissions is less than 
one, the chain reaction will become convergent and 
the reaction will die out. The larger the mass of 
fissile material, the less likely this is to occur because 
the number of atoms available to be struck by a 
neutron increases on a cube law, where as the sur- 
face from which they can escape increases on square 
law. The minimum mass of fissile material through- 
out which self-sustained action can proceed is called 
critical size or in other words there will be a parti- 
cular size of the reactor for which the neutron pro- 
duction, by fission, is exactly balanced by neutron 
leakage and absorption. This ‘< called the critical 
size and it is that at which the 
chain reaction will just be self- 
sustaining. 
In substances like uranium 
238 and thorium 232, fission 
once started is not self-sustain- 
ed. It can only be maintained 
by a continuous injection of 
high energy neutrons. 
Therefore the important 
point thus emerges is that the 
size of a natural uranium reac- 
tor is determined mainly by 
nuclear considerations of criti- 
cality end not by the power 
output, In principle, the power 
output is independent of its 
size. Power is determined es- 
sentially by the rate at which 
heat can be removed from the 
reactor. A small reactor could 
be designed to produce tremen- 
ous amounts of power if the re- 
quired extremely ‘high heat 
transfer rate could be achieved. 


URANIUM & THORIUM 


Uranium and thorium are 

the basic materials for the pro- 

, duction of nuclear energy. 

However, when thorium and 

most of the natural uranium 

(the 99.3% that is U288) cap- 
ture neutrons they do not usually fission. In- 
stead they yield products that undergo spon- 
taneous changes leading to the formation of new 
fissionable nuclei. In this way the inactive U238 and 
Th 232, called fertile materials are connected into 
different elements, Pu239 and U233 respectively, 
which are fissionable and which can be used as 
nuclear fuels. 

Natural uranium contains only 0.7% of the 
fissionable isotope U235. The remainder is U238, 
an isotope . which is not fissionable. The 
fissionable U235 cannot be separated from  U238 
by chemical processes. It can only be separated by 
gaseous diffiusion process. When the nucleus of an . 


atom of 17238 absorbs neutrons fission does not take. 
place, but it leads to an isotope of uranium (U238) 
which does not exist in nature. Due to their reaction - 
a gamma ray and two beta particles are emitted and 
becomes neptunium 239 (Np 239) for a while, and 
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By B. SESHADRI 


HE tiger is renewable only if its 
numbers do not get depleted 
beyond the biological minimum, 
and if its habitat—the forests of 
India—is not wiped out beyond 
remedy. Yet both of these are 
happening right in our midst 
today. 
22 The cheetah is gone for 
ever. The lion, the great Indian rhino, the wild 
buffalo, the brow-antlered deer, and many other 
animals are well on their way out. The inadequate 
and half-hearted measures in force today will not 
finally save them from extinction. Man seems 
determined to destroy everything that is naturally 
beautiful—this is probably the outstanding charac- 
teristic of present times. A 


The conservation of Indian wild life presents 
"many very complex problems, and with the lack of 
_ support from the public—who are wholly uninform- 

ed—and the indifference of Government agencies 
supposedly in charge of wild life preservation, the 
outlook is bleak. The lack of real understanding 
of what conservation really means is probably the 
main obstacle. There is no panacea for the problem. 
Conditions vary tremendously in different parts of 
ihe country, and so the immediate answer lies in 
seeking definite palliatives for each individual 
region. 

There is not even a remote chance of an intelli- 
gent public response to wild life conservation for 
many decades to come. Such being the case, official 
measures only can possibly save the remnants of 
; 's wild life from total disappearance in the 

twenty years, _ 


of the conservation problem at the policy-making 
level is only too patent. Take, for example, the areas 
which have been declared as animal sanctuaries. 
Many of them are but a few square miles in area _ 
—typical instances are Jaldapara (36 square miles) 
and Gorumura (3 square miles) in West Bengal. 
What part these minute areas are supposed to play! 
in long-term conservation of large wild animals is 
difficult to see, when, everywhere around them, the _ 
forests are being  unsystematically reduced to 
nothingness. ч 
For great wandering animals like the elephant, 


the rhino, the bison and the tiger, these pocket- 
version sanctuaries make no promise of a permanent 


haven. Without the support of extensive forest | 


belts round them—forest areas assured of perman- 
ency—the creation of these sanctuaries mocks the 
very bases of conservation as applied to large 
animals. Yet the publicity afforded them often- 
times gives the impression of competent official 
handling of the conservation problem. 


In these changing and precarious times, when 
the country's fauna is so rapidly disappearing from 
the national scene, what of the tiger? It is the 
most magnificent of the native fauna, and none who 
has once seen it in the pristine jungles, which are | 
its home, is ever likely to forget the sight. 


IMMIGRANTS, 


The tiger is not a native of India, surprisi 
it may seem. It descended to south and я 


_Asia from the cold northern climes o 


Manchuria. After centuries of acclimatiz 
southern Asian tiger, smaller” than its i 


— — 





` its long hair, but still is essentially a cold weather 
З *At one time, in parts of India at the beginning 
of the last century, they (the tigers) were so 
mumerous that it seemed to be a question as to 
` whether man or tiger would survive. I quote from 
Dunbar Brander's classical work ^Wild Animals in 
Central India.’ This is about its plentiful numbers. 


— The same authority Writes, ‘Although tigers do 
a great deal of damage, they have their uses in 
preserving the balance of nature. There isean 
` outlying patch of forest in the Hoshangabad district 
| which always contained a few tigers when I was 
` there in 1906. Some years after this, they were all 
` shot out, and the forest being isolated, others did 

mot wander in? | 


' visited this tract again in, 1917, and the 
surrounding villages were simply overrun with pig 
.and ^ilgai. Many fields had gone out of cultiva- 
"tion. A couple of tigers in this forest would be a 
great boon to the local people. This is not the only 
` instance of the kind, the extermination of tiger in 
such places should not be permitted.’ This is about 
_ the essential part the tiger has to play in the scheme 
of nature. 


HABITAT 


The tiger, unlike the leopard, is not very 
successful in extending its territory. It is limited 
іп its selection of habitat by its way of life and its 
needs. Its prime requirement is thick forest tract. 
In its migration to south from north and Central 
Asia, the tiger settled in areas with heavy cover 
` only, and carefully avoided bush country (so 

beloved of the lion), desert areas, and barren hilly 
tracts. So it spread into the great forest belts which 
"were available unbroken for hundreds of miles in 
‘India, Burma, Malaya and Indo-China. It seemed 
heat or cold was no consideration—as long the thick 
‘shelter was there, the tiger was content. 


The forests, again, were the home of a variety 
of large-hoofed animals, which were the  tiger's 
natural prey. So, in every way, the great forest 
tracts of south Asia became one of the homes of the 
_tiger—and, in course of time, its most important 
home, superseding the ‘taiga’ of Siberia and 
Manchuria, where the great northern tiger began 
io dwindle steadily in numbers. 


Contrasting to the tiger, the lion spread from 
central Europe into Africa and Asia, preferring to 
live in comparatively open country. In Asia, it 
settled down chiefly in the semi-desert areas of 
western Asia and such parts of India as Rajasthan 
_ апа Gujarat. The result was that it offered a much 
easier target for the hunters than the tiger, and 
began to reduce steadily in number as hunting 
became intensified. At the beginning of the century, 
` it had finally gone from all Asia except for a pocket 
х in Gujarat, the Gir forest, where it is now pro 
not very effectively. 


While on the subject of the lion, it is necessary 
to refer to the so-called second home of the lion in 
the Chandraprabha reserve in Uttar Pradesh. A 
lion and two lionesses were introduced into this 
small tract of forest four years ago, and received 
much publicity. The use of the words, ‘second 
home’ was pretentious, as to those who knew, the 
Utter futility of suéh a small number of lion ever 
a abte to establish ——— in such a —— 

area was apparen ubsequent events ve 
amply illustrated the folly of the experiment. 

Uttar Pradesh Forest Department least of 
what has becóme of the original trio or 


of the cubs that are supposed to have been Dorn. 
Only recently, a half-grown lioness was found in - 


the reserve shot dead by poachers. У 


Tigers are great wanderers and even а single 
tiger needs many square miles of territory to lead 
its normal life. Then, they follow their natural 
prey, the herbivorous, which go for ever in search 
of newer pastures and water, depending on the time 
of year. All these migrations have been greatly 
inhibited by the tremendous felling of trees which 
has been going on in recent years and the total 
clearance of vast primeval forests for cultivation, 
industrial undertakings, and transportation systems 
—and, even more important, the submergence of 
immense forest tracts by the artificial lakes created 
by big dam projects. 


Some of the early shooting accounts sound 
hardly credible today. For those sportsmen who 
had the time and the inclination—there seem to have 
been many such—it was often possible to bag tigers 
T single day in any of the recognised tiger 
istricts. : 


The disappearance of the tiger may be best 
illustrated by the changes that have taken place in 
one of its best-known homes in India—the areas of 
Madhya Pradesh, the former Central Provinces. 
The great forests which still exist in this State must 
have been vaster still a few decades ago, and held 
an astonishing number of games of all sorts. 


Hugh Allen in his book ‘The Lonely Tiger’ 
writes of a Lt. William Rice who shot 98 tigers 
during a single hot weather furlough. The old- 
time books of Sterndale, Forsyth, Best and others 
speak a lot of the abundance of tigers and, in fact, 
it is possible to get quite a well-connected picture 
ЕЯ — and other wild life stretching over many 

ecades. 


Sportsmen seldom ventured into the extremely 
wild interior of those jungles, and enough game ` 
was always available in comfortable reach of the 
cantonments and the residential localities for almost - 
uninterrupted shikar over the months in which - 
shooting was possible. 


CHANGED SCENE 


The overall picture of forest areas in Madhya 
Pradesh has greatly changed. The mixed forests 
west of a north-south line through Nagpur and the ` 
‘sal’ forests east of this line have disappeared in 
some areas through industrial or agricultural 
expansion. In some parts the forests have become 
converted into useless scrub jungle through careless 
and unplanned felling of trees, a supposed exploita- 
tion of timber resources, so that these lands are no 
good now for any purpose. 


The result is that although, travelling in 
Madhya Pradesh, one cannot escape at least a tiger 
story a day—so much is this animal a part of the 
Madhya Pradesh scene and so much lore there is 
about it,—it is not easy to See even in protected 


forests, as I know from personal experience. During , 


a recent visit, I failed to see a single tiger in any 
area I visited. People interested in wild life I 
talked to agreed that tigers have disappeared com- 
pletely from many of fheir former haunts, but I 
noticed a tendency among forest guards to generally 
assure the visitor that the tiger and other animals 
were abundant wherever one happened to be at 
the moment, perhaps due to an over anxiety to 
please. 

The tiger's 


: position dn the southern parts 
of India is considerably worse, and many jungle 


D 





. of its disappearance. 
` he quoted in support of his thesis were unconvincing. 
LE The reàsons given as indicating a fall in tiger 
mortality were the prohibitive costs of arms, ammu- 
nition and shikars, the discontinuance of the 
"Christmas shooting camps of the British days, and 
the reduction in the numbers of idle rich who went 
in for the shoots. 


: But the indisputable fact of the post-war years 

1з the great increase in the number of 'shikaris'.— 
‚ the majority of them do not qualify to be so called, 
but nevertheless carry arms and do go and shoot 
. at wild life if only to injure and maim it—poachers, 
who, between them, have killed countless numbers 
of all kinds of wild animals, among which the tiger 


| . too has been a prominent casualty. 


NEW SPORTSMAN 


4 What has been worse is their complete dis- 
regard for shooting ethics, male, female and young 
‘all are fair game to the new jeep-and-spotlight 
sportsman and to the habitual poacher, This indis- 
.criminate slaughter of female and young animals 
has had, as it may be easily imagined, a disastrous 
effect on every species, many simply dying out in 
areas where formerly they were not unplentiful. 
The returns of tigers killed quoted in the above- 
mentioned article refer to official figures only. Such 
returns are notoriously unreal. Neither the poacher 
nor the indiscriminate shooter-sportsman ever re- 
. ports his ill-acquired bags. 
The fact of the matter is that the tiger is getting 


} - rapidly thinned out for four main causes: first, the 


` clearing of the great forest tracts which afford it its 
natural home ; second, the rapid depletion of deer, 
pig and others of its natural prey everywhere; 


| - third, direct and indiscriminate shooting of the tiger 
. itself ; and, fourth, wholesale catching of tiger cubs, 


‘such as was reported to be happening in Palamau, 
for sale to foreign zoos. 


MEMORY NOW 
It is well-known that the huge tigers of the 


Ne past decades are only a memory now. Eleven-foot 


tigers are still reported by triumphant sportsmen, 
but they are largely products of their imagination 
or convenient victims of round-all-possible-curves 
measurement. Such tigers undoubtedly existed, as 
_ we have no reason to doubt the veracity of the great 
hunters of old, many of whom were ardent natura- 


= | lists and subscribed to high ethics in shooting. 


` Today, I should doubt if any really large tigers exist 
outside of the ‘taiga? A 9 ft. 6 in. tiger should now 
be regarded as a- magnificent beast. This single 
fact of diminution of size alone should be enough 
to show how the tiger has lost ground and how 


` disastrously. 


.. No talk of the tiger would be complete without 
reference to the Sunderbans or to the Terai. Both 
have been historic homes of the largest tigers, but 


p what is the story today? The Sunderbans, at once 


a territory with geography, atmosphere, fauna and 


. flora almost unique, has been almost wholly relieved 


of its once magnificent wild life. All its rhino and 
` most of the herbivorous are gone. What is left is 


` a tragic remnant of a great and unique game area. 


. The few tigers which are still there, it is said, 
are all man-eaters, and consequently branded as 
‘devilish. Kill off all its natural prey, and put the 

e on the tiger for lifting cattle or attacking 


tell yo 


7 * 


.does not attack humans 


it is acting simply in self-defence and for con! 
survival. sate 
Vast areas of the Terai, too, have be 
I have never seen these areas as they origin 
existed, but when I saw what was left of th 
was disappointed. Yet they must have been magni- 
ficent game areas once, and I have always thrilled 
to descriptions of hunting in the Terai. X Sse 
|. Just above the Terai and below the Himala; 
ranges are the Kumaon hills, where hunted the great 
Jim Corbett his man-eaters. His name is cherishes 
in the Corbett National Park in the Naini Tal 
trict, a lovely tract of hill, water and vegetatio 
part of which will soon be inundated by a res "vO 
which will form below a dam across the Ramgang: 
river on the western boundary of the Park—a 
fate to befall to an area désignated as "National 
Park”. But such is the vision of those in authority. 
It was in this Park that 1 had a very unusu 
experience. The Park is famous for its tigers, 
although it contains many other kinds of animals, 
The tigers often cross the boundaries of the Park _ 
into the adjoining shooting blocks and have conse- 


quently reduced in numbers in recent years. 


I was an eye-witness to an experiment which 
was being conducted in the Park to condition a 
to come and take a bait at a fixed place, so that vis 
tors to the Park could sit in a machan and wait 
with some chance of success of seeing a tiger 
These events of ^a half-hour, from 
time the tiger appeared to when it disa 
in the long grass behind my tree | › 
photographic sequence, but the whole f 


still camera, without, however, its telephoto : 

ments. The result was although I was able to ! 

a succession of photographs from the arrival of i 

tiger to its disappearance, the pictures lacked defi- 

nition. Yet the full sequence of some twenty pic- - 

tures forms an extraordinary record of a tiger 

kiling a buffalo and walking off with it. PERS 
What the future holds for the tiger is — X 

ble to forecast. But certain it is that its future is — 

indistinguishably interlinked with the other 

India's wild life. It cannot indefinitely 

when the forests are being continually felled, 

the herbivorous animals are being shot off 

recovery by sportsman and poacher alike. . 


y the human mind can evolve anything — x ' 





€ Continued from page 82) 


toxic. but highly fissionable materials, This material 
is used for atom bomb. 


— Now we-can’start a chain-reaction by'bombard- ` ` 
ing an atom of U 235 with a neutron. Fission products 


will be-found due to this reaction, heat will be evolv- 
ed and this will lead to a neutron birth of 25 in 
number. 
` . Thorium 232, a natural material can also be con- 
nected to a fissionable material by placing it close 
to U235, sustaining a chain reaction. By absorbing 
ап excess of neutrons Th-232 changes to protactinium 
- 235 (Pa 233) and ultimately to U233 (Uranium 233). 


It can be fissioned-by either fast or thermal neutrons 


ES can sustain a chain reaction like 17235 and Pu 


. These reactions relate to the converter and bree- 
er reactors, in which useful fissionable materials 
ot found abundantly in nature are formed. 


THE CORE 


~The centre part of the reactor or pile where these 


` reactions take place is called core. The core must 
e of a certain minimum size, otherwise the loss of 
eutrons from the pile will be too great to have a 
elf-sustained chain reaction. 

г Most neutrons produced by the fission process 
have high energy initially by reason of their very 
high velocities, which range up to one-tenth the 

elocity of light. In their passage through matter, 

_ the neutrons collide with atomic nuclei and a trans- 

. Ker of energy occurs from the fast neutrons to the 
relatively slow moving nuclei, with a corresponding 
decrease in the energy of the former. By making 

_ them travel more slowly we can increase the proba- 
bility that they will cause further fissions in U235 

end correspondingly decrease the probability that 
they will be absorbed in atoms of U238. In order to 
ow down the neutrons we let them strike delibe- 
rately and share their energy with suitable atoms. 

Materials which can be used for slowing down neu- 
tron in this way are called ‘moderators’. Reactors in 

‘which most of the fissioning is caused by slow or 
thermal neutrons of low energy are called thermal 

reactors while those in which most of the fissioning 


` {is caused by fast or high energy neutrons are called . 


. fast reactors. 


.. Some neutrons in a reactor must be lost. This may 

- happen in a number of ways. They may, for instance, 

leak from the reactor core and escape to the shield. 

_ This loss can be reduced by adding a reflector around 

ihe core. The reflector, made of a moderating mate- 

rial, scatters a significant percentage of the escaping 
- neutrons back into the core. 


— The moderator of the reactor consists of a large 
number of cylindrical graphite blocks. The approxi- 
mate diameter and height being 50 ft. and 28 ft. This 
mass of graphite forms the core of the reactor and 
weights over 2000 tons, Numerous holes or channels 
run vertically through these graphite blocks. 

Fuel rods of natural uranium are lowered into 
these channels until each channel is filled with “ods 
standing end to end. Each uranium rod is contained 

_ in a magnesium alloy can. This canning problem is 

. very: difficult to solve. The canning of uranium rods 

. Îs essential, partly tg prevent oxidization of the 
. uranium, partly to contain any gaseous fission frag- 
ments and “partly to provide a finned surface for 


cooling purposes. 


. THE COOLANT FLOW —— 


Wd 


otherwise uranium fuel elements will melt. To save 
this fuel element, coolant in the form of carbon 
dioxide gas is pumped through the vertical channels. 
The gas passes: up. the-clearance: space between the ~~ 
cans and the channel walls and thus the gas is heated- 

up and gas out of the reactor flows into heat ex- 
changers and conducts the heat through the finned 
tubes to the water to steam. The blowing power is 
reduced as gas pressure is increased. This is essential 
because, 10% of the generator electricity is needed · 
to run the blowers. 


When the reactor is working at a steady output, 
the number of neutrons available to cause further 


fissions must remain constant. We сап achieve this 


state by absorbing any neutrons in excess of this 
quantity. This is done by running neutron absorbing 
rods of boron into the pile. Thus a reactor is usually 
controlled by these rods which have a high neutron 
capture cross-section, sometimes called “poisons” 
When these control rods are fully inserted into the 
mass of fissioning material they absorb more than 
enough neutrons to stop the chain reaction. As they 
are slowly withdrawn, a point is reached at which 
the reaction is just able to maintain itself, that is 
the number of neutrons in each generation equals 
the number in any other generation. If the rods are 
pulled out further, the neutrons are able to multiply, 
that is. to produce an increasing number of neutrons 
in each succeeding generation and the reactor 
operates at increasing power. When the power out- 
put has reached the desired level, the control rods 
are pushed back into the core just so far that out 
of the 24 neutrons produced by fission, exactly one, 
on the average is left free to . produce a further 
ssion. 


In the same way, to reduce the power, the con- 
trol rods are lowered below the constant power level 
and then returned to position. Control is maintained 
by slow operation of the control rods. This is due to 
the result of delayed neutrons. Then prompt neutrons 
comprise about 99% of the total number emitted. 
Nevertheless some fission fragments throw of addi- . 
tional neutrons after a short delay round about 10 
secs. These delayed neutrons set the time scale at 
which the neutron multiplication in the reactor 
builds up and this timing is such that mechanical 
controls are easily able to regulate the reactor. These 
control rods are suspended by means of a flexible 
stainless steel cable. This cable runs up through one 
of the "charge tubes" to the "charge face" where it 
is attached to its individual mechanism and electric ` 
motor combined. 


REACTOR PRESSURE VESSEL 


There is tremendous radioactivity, in the core of a 
reactor due to nuclear reaction, which would kill the 
operating personnel around it if they were not shield- 
ed from the neutrons and from the gramma radia- 
tion. This is done by surrounding the entire core, 
first, by a steel shield of considerable thickness and 
outside this by a thick concrete shield of 6 feet. The 
primary object of the steel shield is to absorb the 
thermal, neutrons escaping from the care. The thick- 
ness of the steel varies from 2” to 4" depending on- 
the output of the reactor. 


Some fast neutrons esca from the reactor core 
are scarcely affected the thermal shield and thus, a 
thick high density concrete wall surrounds the steel 


vessel in order to - nsity of radiation — — 
own to a level which ig Чы. They ше _ 
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DISS IS IIIS RISDSIN — —— 


We publish here a series of letters 
written to Rajnarain Bose by men promi- 
ment in public life in Calcutta and Bengal 
during the last quarter of the last century, 


Rajnarain Bose, maternal grandfather 
of Sri Aurobindo Ghosh, belonged to the 
first batch of “Young Bengal” who as 
students of Hindu College revolted against 
many prevailing social customs. He was an 
erudite scholar, and a leading Brahmo 
Samajist belonging to the Adi Brahmo 


Samaj of which Maharshi Devendra Nath 
Tagore, father of Rabindra Nath was the 
head. 


The batch of students of whom Raj- 
narain was one of the leading members, 
included such famous scholars as Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt and Bhudev Mukherjee. 
Every one of them has left a record to re- 
member. Fortunately Rajnarain enjoyed a 
long life and when he was a teacher at Deo- 
ghar he used to draw all the giants of the 
next generation of eminent Bengalees who 
sought his guidance. He was in regular cor- 
respondence with many of these Bengalees. 


These letters were preserved by Mrs. 
Basanti Chakravorty, a grand-daughter of 
‘Rajnarain Bose through whose courtesy we 
could secure them for publication. 


FROM К, С, DUTT, I.C.S. 


BURDWAN 
20th July, 1890. 
My dear Rajnarain Babu, 


It is with sincere pleasure and gratitude that I 
have received your kind congratulations on the 
completion of my work on Ancient India. Although 
our acquaintance is slight, I have ever entertained 
feelings of esteem and sincere respect, for yourself 
and I have watched with sympathy your efforts to 
union where there is so much discord and disunion. 
I am myself an optimist and I believe that union 
will yet be effected, and with that union Hinduism 
will adopt some of those reforms for which Brahmas 
and heterodox Hindus like ourselves have fought 
and laboured. Intercaste marriage is the first thing 
needed, and it was with feelings of exaltation and 
triumph that I witnessed last year the marriage of 
my brother's daughter with Babu Krishna Bihari's 
son, 


Facts are more telling than sermons and we 
will multiply such instances and force such facts to 
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the notice of the Hindu Community till the custom 
shall be involuntarily accepted. 

Hindu religion in theory too will undergo a 
change, and Hindu Shastras will yet be accepted by 
the nation when the Shastras are open to the nation. 
Great events, politically and socially, are nigh, and 
we live in thriving times: And our sons may live to 
see the day when India will be ruled through re- 
presentative institutions— when inter-caste marria- 
ges and widow marriages will be accepted customs,— 
when Hindus will perform their little sacred rites 
and religion and ceremonies with the help of priests 
selected for their learning and not for their caste, 
and when Hindus of all denominations will gather 
together in Hindu Samaj Buildings and worship 
their great deity from their cherished Shastras 
which will-be the property of the nation. 


I do not think I am a dreamer,—if we are true 
to ourselves, these things will come. 

If you will see from my preface, to the 3rd vol. 
that Ancient India is about to be translated into the 
убпасдив of Bombay, Madras and the N. W. Pro- 
vinces, s 


In Bengal all who can appreciate History know 
English and hence no one has asked my permission 
to translate my work into Bengali, 


You will seé the name of Rajendra Lal Mitra in 
the index of my work and will’ find how often I 
have quoted him. But on the subject of architecture 
he is по authority and his account of Buddhism is 
of the northern or later Buddhism,—not of the early 
form of that religion. 
Yours very sincerely, 


R. C. DUTT. 


ж 
ж ж 


FROM JOTINDRA MOHAN TAGORE 
THE PRASAD 


1st January, 1894, 
My dear Rajnarain Babu, 


Your letter of the 27th to hand. I quite agree 
with you that there should be aememorial р 
only in honour of Major D. L. В. in the manner 
a conversazione tho' we need not callit by tha 
name and that there should as little fuss about it 
possible. As you propose, there need be no 
ment, no President and no fying, we 
content ourselves with having some readings fr 
Shakespeare, a short account of the of t 


П 





departed worthy, and some music, and the invita 


. tions to the surviving pupils (alas! how few they 


are in number) residing in and about Calcutta and . 


to selected guests likely to take an interest in the 
proceedings. As for our friend Gour Babu, I wrote 
to him in reply to a lengthy letter with which I was 
favoured, that I did not see why there should be this 
fuss about a very little matter—"this much ado 
about nothing”; but he is not to be soothed and 
quieted. The fact is as you rightly observe there 
is not much love lost between our friends Gour and 
Nursing, but for all that we must I think try to 
make them pull on harmoniously in the matter as 


far as possible. Nursing Babu saw me the other day * 


and I have endeavoured to explain to him what 
your views, fully concurred in by me, are. on the 
subject of the tribute we wish to pay to the memory 
of D.L.R. our much tutor and friend; but 
a few words from you to Nursing Babu direct, giv- 
ing him some directions in detail with regard to the 
proceedings, will І am sure, be of service, 


Hoping this will find you in improved health. 
I remain, ~ 
Yours sincerely, 


JOTINDRA MOHAN TAGORE. 


* 
* x 


FROM SHISHIR KUMAR CHOSH 


Dear Rajnarain Вари, 


The country is on fire and I am in the midst. 
There is this consolation that life here is not longer 
than a few scores of y¢ars Moltka is dead and so will 
be the merest insect. Yet my heart is sick and it is 
by gigantic efforts that I attempt jokes. You are a 
blessed being, you are happy and make others happy 
who come in contact with you. 

I wanted to go back to Deoghar but God is too 
powerful for me, I cannot resist Him. It was Brojen 
Lal Dutt who drove me from there—poor fellow he 
is dead. And this is your world! 


The Patrika is getting on. 1 understand pretty 
well—I myself have nothing to do with details—I 
am told that here in Calcutta the people regard 
the Patrika with affection and respect. ' 


Remember me to Jogendra We have not for- 
gotten his letter but the expenses are ruinous and 
we. must make the Patrika a financial success which 

we expect sure to do. 
. Affectionately, 


SHISHIR. 


* 
ж ж 


і 
FROM PROKASH CHANDRA ROY 
(Father of Dr. B. C. Roy) 


! BANKIPORE 
5th September, 1891. 


My. dear Sir, • 


‘Excuse me for this delay in acknowledging your 
letter in due time. I received it at a time, when my 
.eldest boy was seriously ill and there was no one 
— after UU CURE pU God he is alright now. . 


j influence with the gentle- 


А it would have 


‘this ek-gharedom is а. 


^a work of pleasure for me to- 
have seen him and moved him for your’ son-in-law. 
It is needless to tell you of what “value your 
few words on’ our life, were to me. Such @yords | 
keep a frail human.being like myself on the right 
path. 
May God bless you for the few kindly words, 
Yours affectionately, f 
PROKASH CHANDRA ROY. 


* 


* 
ж ж | 
FROM ASWINI KUMAR DUTT 


BARISAL 
14.7.93. 


— 


My dear Sir, 


` Herewith Т beg to introduce to you a name- 
sake of mine whom'I am quite sure, you will begin 
to like very much. I wish he will every day go and 
sit at your feet just as I used to do while I was at 
Deoghar, and imbibe.the precious infection of 'the 
atmosphere around you. 

With best love. 

Ever yours affectionately. 


ASWINI KUMAR DUTT. 
ж 
ж OK 


FROM DWIJENDRA LAL ROY 
MONGHYR 
1-1-89. 


Wishing you a happy new year. 
My dear Rajnarain Babu, с 


I got your letter this afternoon, after my re- 
turn from a-trip to Bhagalpur. : 


I have/ given up rhyming in English. It is so 
useless. I know 1 сап never excel in a language 
which is not-my own. My boo has been praised 
here and abroad but I scarcely know how much of 
the praise is really due to me. - | 


About my ek ghare 1 differ from you (that not 


- for my own sake). You speak of the wanting of a 


national feeling in the pamphlet. But is it true 
nationalism to praise evils—to plead for wrong and 
unrighteousness when found in one's own nation or 
is it not a truer spirit to open up nation's minds to 
its wrongs, its evils and the causes of its gradua 
decay because they are our nation's? Allow me tà 
say, my dear sir, you are fostering. encouraging and 
rearing up these evils as it were, by your silence 
about them. Evils are not corrected by silence 
patriotism, does not consist in flattering. 


And the Bangabasi and the Native press gene: 
rally are not serving fhe national cause by praising 
things which make the country bleed. a te 

I have Written because I feel so sorely for the 
iniquity, dishonest dealings and insincerity of the 
Hindu. Samaj; and the former portion, of the Book 
is only intended to show the desire for a noble 
state of the society. as otherwise men might say 
that I desired so because I suffer. I therefore saj 
luxury and I am simply try 


n 





ing for a better state of society irrespective of 
Selfish considerations. 

If I were the bird “fouling its own’ nest" you 
speak of, I would not write the book in Bengali but 
in English (as I think I could have expressed the 
same thoughts in English as well); I would have 
translated the iniquity, injustice dishonesty to the 
world instead of addressing my remarks to шу" 
countrymen only. Please read: the book bearing in 
mind the sentence in it—I have said.it in anger like 
a son's toward his wrong—doing father, 

If you had used your powerful and revered pen 
in this cause you would have done a good incalcul- 
able service to the country for you are revered and 
heard throughout Bengal. But alas! You do not, nor 
does Bankim Babu or Chandranath Babu, perhaps 
under the idea that it would be unpatriotic to speak 
loud about the evils. What can I do? I have no voice 
in my country. But were I you, I could din the, evils 
in the ears of the Hindus. My pen is feeble. I am 
unknown. The countrymen are pseudo-patriotic. 
What can-I do? I have only tried ‘my best. 


Yours as.ever 
very- af ly, 


DWIJEN ROY. 
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FROM DURGA PROSAD MUKHERJEE 


BHOWANIPUR 
23 CALCUTTA. 
31st December, 1889. 


My dear Rajnarain Babu, 


Your favour of the 24th reached me here after 
my return from Jerat whither I had been in the 
days of sad ceremony for Shradda of the dear 
departed. 


Many thanks for your sympathy in this our 
igreat loss, which has left an ever gnawing perma- 
nent sore in this heart. I showed your letter to 
Ashu, who returns you many thanks, : 


I am rather weakened by fever caught at 
Jerat. I intend to return to Raidyanath after draw- 
ing pension for this month, say by 4th or 5th 
pros mo, but it depends on what news I get from 

atish. А 


Trusting this will find you in good health, 


I remain, 
My dear friend, 
Yours ever sincerely, 


DURGA PROSAD MUKHERJEE 
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FROM RASH BEHARI GHOSH 


Jan, 18, 1894. 

y dear Rajnarain. Babu, P 2 

І am so glad to findsthat I have not been alto- 
gether forgotten by you. You are living in the 
world the life of a hermit, while I have unfortu- 
ately to live in the world harassed by all the 
sordidness inseparablé from such a life. But I must 
not trouble you with idle or perhaps worse than 
dle regrets. * 

I am glad that our young friend Babu Jogen- 
ira Nath Bose (biographer of Michae! Madhusudan 
Dutt) has been appointed one of the Examiners. He 


* 


is a very promising author. I would try to congra- 
tulate him on the success of his first venture in the 
field of authorship. j 
Trusting this will find you in health and spirits, 
I remain 
Most sincerely yours, 


RASH BEHARI GHosh. 


n 
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LETTER OF  RAJNARAIN. BOSE TO 
PANDIT ISWAR CHANDRA VIDYASAGAR 


MIDNAPORE. 
12th March. 
My dear Vidyasagar Mahasaya, 

I have received your letter informing me of 
the marriage of Madan (Rajnarain’s younger bro- 
ther) in the height of the S.R (Social Reform) 
movement. I cannot express to you the satisfaction 
I am feeling at the consummation of these widow 
marriages in my family. I now feel that I have at 
last done something which I may mention with 
great pleasure at the time of my death. 

Babu Nilmadhab Mukherjee will tell you how 
in our college days we made some boyish attempts 
to bring on the consummation of a widow marriage 
acting as/Ghatak and how late Prankrishna Vidya- 
Sagar, the then editor of the Chandrika and a great 
friend of my father rated me highly in the College 
Square one evening -for those attempts, My boyish 
fancies have been actually realised, not in me, but 
in my brother and cousin. The realisation I owe to 
you. How grateful should I be to you. 

The thought that alloys my satisfaction at 
these marriages is that I have drawn around |. y. 
brothers the care of a family either too soon. "dis 


' early marriage may interfere with his educa’ on, 


As for mother and uncle, they must be finally ге- 
conciled to us. 

Two very ludicrous incidents have lately taken 
place. I have at last come to know the seeret cause 
of my wife's not allowing me to go to Calcutta. She 
was telling me the other day that she was much 
against my going to Caleutta, because she fears I 
would marry a widow lady—if I do! How did this 
Eet into her head I cannot account for, It is a very 
odd one indeed! 

My friends here want to make fun by bringing 
that somehow or other to her ear—that you have 
secured a beautiful match for me — aged about 
sixteen and that I would go to Calcutta without her 
knowledge to marry her. 

The other incident is that While teaching in 
the class the other day, I was speaking something 
about widow women—when the expression “Hindu 
widows” came: out from my mouth, that caused a 
titter in the faces of the boys, which they with 
difficulty prevented from breaking out into à laugh, 
as the occasion was a very provoking one, These 
are the comic interlude of the great drama of 
widow marriage. 

The females object to bring bride in the month 
of Chaitra. Durganarain (Rajnarain's cousin) will 
go back again to Calcutta in the month of Bysakh and 
he and Madan (Rajnarain's own brother who also 
married a widow) will bring families together. By 
that time Madan will have passed his examination. 
There will be a delay of four or fivé days in reach- 
ing Calcutta. In the meantime Madan will, I think 
not, suffer inconvenience for want of a servant. 


Yours very very sincerely, 


RAJNARAIN BOSE. 





‘With increasing prosperity 


\ 


we see the’ realisation of our efforts 
to build a BETTER BENGAL in New India 





City Of Calcutta 


AND 
Its Development 


By A. N. KERR, Architect & Chartered Engineer 


HE City of Calcutta was deve-. 


loped quickly and haphazardly 
from a group of tiny villages 
io become one of the biggest 
cities of India, Perhaps there 
were few cities in the world 
which from so humble an origin 
and manifestly under such un- 
favourable conditions had grown 
to such eminence, About two centuries ago the site 
for this onetime capital of India presented ordinary 
rural sights common to the deltaic regions of lower 
Bengal with a vast rice swamp and patches of 
pues and a few scattered villages on the river 
ank, 


The origin of the city may be traced symboli- 
cally to August 24th, 1690, when Job Charnock, an 
agent of the East India Company, decided to set up 
a factory at Sootanuty. At that time nobody could 
dream that the city of Calcutta would be an 
emporium of commerce of the first magnitude, not 
to speak of the capital of the then Indian Empire. 


Ultimately on the 10th November, 1698, the East 
India Company purchased the villages of Sootanuty, 
Kalikata and Govindapur on payment of cash Rs. 
1.300/- only. Sootanuty was more or less on the 
place near the present Nimtola and Hatkhola; the 
village Kalikata was near the old Mint in Bara 
Bazar, and Govindapur was in the southern part of 
the Fort. 


The three villages together marked the beginning 
: of today's Calcutta. They could boast of little beyond 
2 combination of mud walls, thatched hovels set in 
Swamps and marshy land in the midst of dense 
jungles. The inhabitants suffered from malaria all 
the year round. 


As soon as the purchase of the three villages was 
completed the new settlement was designated 
“Kalikata” after the name of the central village. 
"Caleutta" was an English corruption of the Bengali 
word "Kalikata". 


The site was one of the unhealthiest on the 
Hooghly. The salt water lakes became stinky during 
the dry season with dead and decaying fish. During 
rains a dense jungle grew upto the site of Raj 
Bhavan. The shadow of death loomed large over the 
land with fever stricken persons groaning in misery 
in almost every home. In fact while Job Charnock 
was engaged in establishing his base, his own men 
huddled together on the malarious bank of the river 
and all but revolted for returning home. But Job 
Charnock selected the place Sootanuty for some 
inscrutable reason, and would not abandon it at any 


Dei He stuck to his decision and did not move an 
inch. 


When Job Charnock wanted to settle in this area ' 
the Nawab of Bengal held an offer to the East India 
Company that they might have their factory built 
anywhere near the city Hooghly. But Job Charnock 
could not prefer to settle near about Hooghly be- 
cause it would be within easier reach of the Nawab's 
military action. He preferred to settle far from 
Hooghly surrounded as far as possible by waterways: 
on all fronts as the British Naval force was far 
superior to that of the Nawab of Bengal Job Char- 
nock knew that the Conpany's goods could not be 
safer far beyond the guns of its sea-going vessels. 


So the site of Calcutta was selected not so much 
for commercial as for strategic reasons and ultima- 
tely Job. Charnock selected the site at the highest 
point of the river Hooghly where sea-going vessels 
could navigate and it tapped the trade of a large 
hinter-land extending far above the Ganges valley. 
And also the site could be protected against the 
attack. The river on the west and the salt lake 
morrasses on the east provided strong defence, as 
also the guns of the’ English Navy. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Finally Job Charnock removed the Company’s 
factory from Hooghly to Sootanuty in the year 1700 
and then the East India Company created a separate 
Presidency of Bengal with headquarters at Calcutta, 
This gave the first impetus towards development of 
the city of Calcutta. The population of the city was 
then about 10,000 only and Job Charnock was trying 
to establish his company till 1726. During this period 
practically there was not müch progressive work for 
the benefit of the people, like public health, drai- 
nage, drinking water, roads, better housing etc. But ` 
during the early part of the 18th century the city 
fathers began to think about the improvement of 
the city and ultimately in 1727 the Calcutta Corpo- 
ration was born with a Mayor and nine Aldermen. 
The Corporation’s main duty was to collect ground 
rents and town dues and arrange for drinking water 
and necessary repairs to kutcha roads апа kutcha 
drainage, and apparently this marked the begin- 
ning of the improvement of the city. 


Considering the political tension in Bengal in the 
year 1742 the East India Company dug a three-mile- 
long ditch connected with the river Hooghly at 
Chitpore, to protect the city of Calcutta from 
Marhatta invasion. Thus the city was protected om 
all sides by waterways, with the salt lake on the 5 
east, Hooghly river on the west, Marhatta ditch on . - 
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the north to north-east and Adi Ganga on 
But due to political tension and gradual establish- 
ment of military base by the East India Company, 
- city was captured in 1756 hy Sirajuddaula, the then 
 Nawab of Bengal, and finally it was recaptured by 
` Robert Clive in the same year after the battle of 
Plassey a story too well-known to need retelling. 


As soon as the political disturbances were over 
. the city fathers again began to think out ways and 
“means to improve the standard of the city, which 
was eventually declared as the capital of India and 
_ as such gained great political importance. 


. With the rapid economic development, people 
` from all over the country and the world began to 
` flock to the city The population began to increase 
‘and this was the beginning of the problems of 

drainage. water supply and roads. 


The statistics of the growth of the city of 


Calcutta in an ascending order are given below:— . 


Population 


29,26,498 


^ So the city started with its population of 10,000 
` An 1701, which increased to 29,26.500 in the year 1961 
` $n 960 years. The present age of the city is 275 years. 
From the records it is observed that the city area 
was 11,850 acres, and the area including Fort, canal 
and suburbs was 15,313 acres in the year of 1891. 
According to 1961 records the area of the city is 
24960 acres. The inclusion of Tollygunge Municipa- 
` lity in the year 1953 added an area of 2945 acres. 


It is evident that the development of the city 
in the economic sphere has been promising when 
the age of the city is considered. Now it occupies the 
eleventh place among the large cities of the world. 

‘It has grown to a fine port handling 40 76 of the 
total export luggage of the country. 


DENSITY OF POPULATION 


The present density of population can be rea- 
lised from a comparison with corresponding figures 
in some big cities. Against 43 per acre in London 
and 34 in New York, Calcutta had 141 per acre on 
the basis of the 1951 census, or roughly 3.3 times 


` {that of London and 4.3 times that of New York. It 
will be higher in 1962 while the steady rise in’ 


population density denotes growing prosperity of at 
` east a section of its population mainly because of 
_ the advantage of the port, the effects of the war, 
_ greater industrial activity and the national develop- 
ment plans. But the city’s expansion has been 
` virtually at a standstill. Some historical and geogra- 
X p" reasons do stand in the way to some extent. 


` For instance the Behala satellite town plan was 


` virtually abandoned because of the unusually low 
-Jand of the area. On the east side the salt lakes so 
` "far obstructed extension. But none could definitely 
` вау that the difficulties have been insurmountable. 
London with its 42 per acre density impelled its 
authorities to plan dispersal but Calcutta had по 
organised dispersal programme even with 141- 
- density. Little has been achieved towards dispersal 
during the past half century except the develop- 
ment of Ballygunj. : i , 
According to the statistics of 1961, the popula- 
tion density of Calcutta come: to 75,0^^ per square 


mile against West Bengal’s average 1,031. The 


я 


а congested ward is into considera The . 
density of bustee areas was as high as 690 ре acre, 
or 441,600 per square mile, On the other hand it 
will be noticed that there is a large sex disparity in 
the city population. Since 1837 till 1901 the number 
of females per 1000 men was 515 and during the 
census of 1961, the number of females was 613 for 
every 1000 male. This shows lack of family life 
for a large part of the population. For every 1000 
women, the number of men is 1754, and for every 
2600 married men, the number of married women 
in the city is only 1000. This shows that a large 
number of married men in the city are forced to 
live single life. 


The population may be divided into three catego- 
ries, as working men and women, students and 
pavement dwellers. According to the 1961 census 
report, the number of houses in Calcutta was 
6,06,000. In Calcutta alone, a third of the popula- 
tion lives in bustees. These have developed as a 
result of the working of a number of factors, From 
the point of view of available physical amenities, 
livelihood. pattern, inter-group relationship with 
landlords and allied matters, they differ widely and 
no single solution can be applied to remove the 
present ills in these slums. The city is known to 
have one of the largest concentration of pavement 
dwellers in India, у of whom are homeless. 
Their influence on the overall social pattern is un- 
mistakable. 


etu OE 20: 


Communities and their neighbourhoods in this 
eity area can roughly be reduced to five categories 
as bustees, refugee colonies, urban bazars, middle 
class residential areas and housing estates. 


The statistics of 1961 show a population of 
25.48 lac and 6.06 lac houses ie. 4.2 persons per 
house on the average. But 27 p.c. of the total popu- 
lation lived single life and so the remaining house- 
hold contained on an average six persons. 


In spite of all facts the city of Calcutta has 
developed to such an extent that at present people 
living here speak 83 different languages. The 
Bengali-speaking population makes only about 
65.5 p.c. of the total. 


DRAINAGE PROBLEM 


On the other hand the drainage problem of the 
city has become a stumbling block against better- 
ment of the municipal administration. The proud 
city we see only from its surface. But deeper inside, 
it is filthy and unwholesome. 


It was Job Charnock who selected the site for 
the city. Job Charnock was neither a civil engineer 
nor a sanitary engineer. He was not a public health 
expert. He was a soldier and as such he was guided 
by immediate military interests, He could not pro- 
bably think or dream that this tiny new settlement 
would in a short span of two centuries grow up as 
the second city of the British Empire and the best 
city of the East. Nor could he visualise that he 
would be cursed by generations to come for the 
unwise selection of the site of Calcutta, 


From the very beginning when Job Charnock 


founded the city in a swamp, the difficulty of drain- 


age was troubling the city fathers. Rapid urbanisa- 
tion with more than six lac pucca houses has 
obviously brought in its trail a high percentage of 
run-off which demands more elaborate and efficient 
drai-?se system But a ranid gro ^h of the city 
alone cen?ot be the only cause of drainage prob- 
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lem.,Thetie are many, many great cities іп the world 
some of which are even larger both in area and 
"populatibn than Calcutta, But it is agreed that the 
problem of drainage has not been so miserable in 
those cities. The problems of Calcutta are entirely 
different from those of London, New York, Japan, 
Paris etc. The drainage problem of Calcutta was 
inherent in the unwise selection of the site for the 
city. 


Year after year the sanitary condition of Cal- 
cutta has been a constant target of complaint, and 
this condition has probably never been worse than 
it is at the present time, On the other hand thé 
problem grew more and more complicated with the 
lapse of time, because of increased demand for 
better drainage, due to increasing population on one 
hand and progressive deterioration of the out-fall 
channels on the other hand, The drainage of the 
city has now come to such a deplorable state that 
even a little rain in the city causes flood in the 
streets. When there is a heavy shower, the most 
vital areas of the city remain  water-logged for 
hours together, and in extreme cases, for days 

f together. Apparently the planning of the city did 
not take into account the questions of drainage, 
sewerage and also water for drinking since its 
origin. No other organisation gave а serious 
consideration to the problem of unrestricted grow- 
ing population. 


і | DISPERSAL SCHEME 


Now the time has come when all possible steps 
should be taken to bring a happier solution of the 
drainage problem and that of good drinking water, 
oi this great city of the East. The first thing that 
comes to mind is dispersal of the city’s population. 
The situation has been faced elsewhere by compre- 
hensive and advance planning of estimated require- 
ments and arrangements for expansion and develop- 
ment of urban areas with the help of corporate pri- 
vate organisations, enacting necessary legislation, 
like summary acquisition ete. On the other hand, in 
‘the developed and populated areas of the city land 
priee is kept in check at least in the residential 
localities by the indirect, methods of zoning and 
other necessary building rules, And for this reason 
the dispersal of the city of Calcutta is essential. 
With modern devices of rapid transportation people 
would be able to retain the centre of the city as a 
meeting place for day-to-day business, while every 
other activity would be dispersed over ihe satellite 
towns with large and wide landscapes. 


The most recent to come in the picture is the 
Caleutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation, set up 
by the West Bengal Government to formulate a 
scheme for common water supply and sewerage 
system for all round development of Greater Cal- 
cutta, For this purpose about two and half years 
ago the World Health Organisation had submitted 
a report to the Government for preparing a Master 
Plan. In view of the fact, however, that the prob- 
lem facing this city and its hinterland, multifarious 
and complicated as they are, are nevertheless inter- 
linked, it was unanimously accepted by both WHO 
and Ford Foundation that some dynamic effort 
should be made by them 1n order to save this city 
from further. deterioration, Accordingly the Ford 
Foundation sent technical experts to prepare the 
Master-Plan. And now the scheme is being prepared 
by the C.M.P.O. i 


In the circumstances, it appears reasonable 
, that the Government and CMPO speed up in order 
to formulate all these problems without further de- 


lay. The problem of the city can be tackled if both 
Government and C.M.P.O. are sincere, Greater Cal- 
cutta presents a most complex occupational pattern 
which is through a continuous process of transfor- 
mation. 


It is true that Job Charnock was a military 
man without any technical background. He might 
have made a mistake about 275 years ago in the 
selection of site for this city, but to-day engineers of 
the world, with their technical knowledge and 
modern machinery are more than able to make good 
that mistake. But paradoxically the dwellers of the 
city have yet hardly felt that the days of Charnock 
are no more. 


COMMON POINT 


In conclusion my humble suggestion to the 
Government of West Bengal and the Calcutta Metro- 
politan Planning Organisation is that the condition 
of re-planning Greater Calcutta with a 2.5 million 
population in the city and 2.9 million in the neigh- 
bouring Municipalities and. with an increased 29 
per cent urban population within a span of 10 years, 
Should be considered on the basis of the following: 
(a) A National population policy, looking to its sta- 
bilisation instead of the threatened decrease; (b) 
a policy of urban land nationalisation to liquidate 
the present structure of urban values and to permit 
large scale reconstruction to be economically car- 
ried on in a way favourable to balanced family life 
and balanced commercial relationships; (c) a 
national policy of industrial de-centralisation; (d) 
a policy which will progressively disperse more 
population out of Calcutta proper; (e) regional 
administration units to undertake the task of re- 
settlement of building outside the existing Munici- 
palities and co-ordinate the work with the Munici- 
palities themselves; (f) regional administration 
units in the city of Calcutta to undertake the task 
of cleaning the city, dispersal of garbage, and drain- 
age of water, and to co-ordinate the work with the 
Municipalities; (g) adequate attention to be paid to 
the changing of occupational patterns and also to 
Socio-economie problem, 


The planning of the city should be a (two-fold 
process. On one side, it should be national in scope 
and rest on the formation of national policies, while 
on the other it should be regional and local. 
Ideally the two should converge towards a common 
point. The C.M.P.O. should consider all these points 
before making any comprehensive planning for 
Greater Calcutta with a long-range view. 


. 
A TURKISH AMBASSAROR 
At PARIS MADE COREE - 
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By DR. SAROJ KUMAR CHATTERJEE, D. Sc. 


Deputy Director of Industries West Bengal 


HE art of pot-making is, indeed, the 
oldest of all human arts. It is very 
difficult to trace the development of 
this art systematically from the 
obscure past, especially, in view of 
the fact that no written record of 
ancient pottery has been found 
anywhere in our country. 

A study of the Vedic literatures 
is a study of science and culture of our ancient 
India. The history of those “Rishis” or hermits, who 
built an imperishable edifice of science, philosophy 
and literature in the plains washed by the Ganges, 
the Indus, the Jumna, the Godavari and the Kaveri, 
residing in the peaceful hermitages far from the din 
and bustle of the urban life, is, indeed, astounding. 


VEDIC AGE 


The civilization of the Vedic age is not contem- 
porary to that of the Indus Valley (3250-2500 B.C.). 
The culture of the Vedic age follows that of the 
valleys of Nile, the Tigris — Euphrates and the Indus. 
The first chapter of this culture dates back to 2500-1000 
B.C. With an idea to ‘glorify the holy Vedas, some 
have attempted to push back the date of commmence- 
ment of the Vedic age to 6000 B.C., but it is agreed 
now that the Rig Veda was composed in 1500-1000 
B.C, the Yajurveda and the Atharva Veda in 1200 
B.C., the Sutras in 800 B.C., and the Yagnabalkya and 
the Manusamhita in 500 B.C. Other Samhitas or 
Sastras were composed at a later date. 

The facts narrated in the Mahabharata took place 
perhaps in 1500-1000 B.C., but the epic was composed 
probably in 600-400 B.C. 


Relics of the Vedic pottery have been found at 
different places in the Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh, some of them dating back to nearly 3000 
years from to-day. The “painted grey pottery” of this 
age has been found at places like Kanauj, Hastinapur, 
Kurukhetra, Indraprastha, Mathura, Ahich Chhatra 
etc. 


The painted grey pottery of Kanauj possibly 
dates back to 1000 B.C. Excavations at Ujjain have 
unearthed clay specimen, which are as old as 600 
B.C. Specimen found at Kausambi, 32 miles South- 
East of Allahabad, give evidence of fusion of two 
cultures—the Harappan and the Vedic Aryan. The 
interesting and peculiar specimen of clay figurines 
and painted pottery, unearthed from the recent 
excavations at Nagda in the Chambal Valley, have 
been acclaimed by the archeologists to date back to 

‚ 1000 B.C. though some believe that they are associ- 
ated with the ancient Gangetic and Indus Valley 
Civilization. 


The ancient potters of Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa used to make pots with the help of potters’ 
Wheels since the very onset of the Indus Valley 
Culture, and the same tradition was also followed by 
the potters of the Vedic age. As Mr. Basham in his 
book ‘The Wonder that was India’ writes: “Jaina 
tradition mentions a potter woman of the town of 


Sravasti, who owned a pottery with one hundred 
tters' wheels.” Hats off to this potter woman of the 
edic age! It may be mentioned here that the 
Europeans did not even know about the use of wheels 
in this industry even up till 500 B.C. 

A potter in the Vedic age was termed “Kulala”, 
as we find in the Bajaseniya Samhita of the 
Yajurveda (16/27): 

“Namastaxebhoya 
Rathakarebhoya Bo Namo 
Namoh Kulalevya 


Karmarevoyaschya Bo Namoh”. 
— “I bow to the Carpenters, 

to the makers of the Charriots, 
to the potters 

and to the blacksmiths.” 

The term “Kulala” is also found in the 
Maitroyani Samhita (118/3), eg, “Kulala Krita”- 
ie, “made by the potter". ; 

The potters’ wheel was termed “Kulala Chakra” 
and the factory itself as “Kulala Shala”, as is seen 
from the Jabala Upanishada. The Rajtarangini states 
that the wife of a potter was called “Kulali”, 


"KUMBHA" 


The Rig Veda mentions the term "Kumbha", 
meaning an earthen or a terracotta pot or Vessel, 
This term has also given birth to terms like 
“Kumbhya” and “Kumbhini” in the Rig Veda. The 
term "Chidra Kumbhya”, as is contained in the 
Rig Veda, means a perforated clay vessel or pot. The 
term "Kumbhini" denotes a lady who carries an 
earthen or clay poi or pitcher (Kalasi). So we have 
the following line in the Rig Veda (1/191/14) : 

“Udakang Kumbhiniriba” — 
ie, "as the ladies carry water in an earthen pot 
or pitcher”. 

We come across the term, “Kumbhakara” (a 
potter) in the Yagnabalka Samhita and in the 
Mahabharata. This is synonymous with term “Kulala” 
of the Vedas. The use of the term "Kumbhakari", 
(feminine gender of "Kumbhakara") was also in 
Vogue (Panini). The terms "Kumbhakaraka" and 
"Kumbhakarika". (in feminme gender) are synony- 
mous with the terms "Kumbhakara" and “Kum 
kari” of the Mahabharata and the Yagnabalke 
Samhita. 


In the Katyan Srauta Sutra, Sankhayan Srauta- 
Sutra and Aswalyan Grihya Sutra, the term 
“Kumbha” has been used to mean an “Urn,” an 
—— vessel used to keep the last remains of the 

ea 


We read in the Mahabharata (‘Adiparba’) tnat 
the roving Pandavas became once the pe of a 
“Kumbhakara” in the Panchal State along with 
Mother Kunti and the priest Dhoumya. It seems 
that pottery was a flourishing trade at that time, 
and that the potters had a plaee of pride їп the 
then society. 

We come across several lucid terms of pottery 


(Continued On Next Page) 
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POTTERY IN THE VEDIC AGE _ 





"FACT AND FICTION 
(Continued from раде 74) 


and imbeciles should therefore have a shorter life 
span. And Havelock Ellis has made the interesting 
observation that "the affinity of genius is with con- 
genital 1mbecility", 

Those who have fortunately lived long seem to 
| have used their years well, sometimes with un- 
dimmed productive capacity even when the body 
had withered. Edison was busy in his laboratory at 
83, Galileo wrote his massive work, Dialogues on the 
New Science, at 72. Titian painted The Battle of 
Lepanto at 98, Michelangelo, who had painted The 
Last Judgment at 66, was at work in St Peter's 
Cathedral at 89 when he died, and Goya painted 
what is called 'the most dramatic historical picture 
ever painted’ at 68. Verdi wrote his most enduring 
masterpieces at 85, and Toscanini continued to con- 
duct in full glory at 87. Goethe finished his Faust 
at 82, Tennyson wrote Crossing the Bar at 83, and 
philosopher Kant wrote his finest works, including 
The Metaphysics of Ethics, at 73, 


But again science says Something different. 
Modern intelligence tests carried out in the U.S.A. 
and the U.K. proves that man’s intelligent creativity 
reaches a peak in the thirties and declines fairly 
steadily thereafter. And a careful analysis of a large 
number of geniuses and their productive output 
showed that poets reached their peak at 28, authors 
at 38, composers at 38, and physicists at 33. 


“THE STCEET OF TIMKLING ANKLETS. 


(Continued from page 80) 
woman of the forest. How do you dare speak to the 
‘prince like that"? : 
She ignored the scowl in her great dignity and 
‘kept her eyes on the weak handsome face of her 
lover. 


` "The foolish prince tried to show off before his 
"companions and cried in assumed anger, "Don't 


EM ook accusingly at me like that, girl. Take this gold 


` and thank your star that you were ever allowed 
to the royal bed. Go now—enough of your bold- 
ness. Remember I am your prince and your master." 


Then the girl laughed. A terrible laugh of pain, 
wounded love and disillusionment. 

“You—you still boast that you are a prince? ‘My 
master? Why, you are nothing better than a thief 
and a liar to steal away a virgin's honour and love 

In my tribe's code they banish people like 


*But before I go, I shall curse. Don't worry, I 
cannot curse you as you are the father of my un- 
born child. But curse your pride I shall, and you 
shall see, you proud prince, that as I am a true 
woman, a hundred years hence, the people will not 
even remember your name, nor your deeds, nor your 
riches. But me, a poor girl of the forest that I am, 
they will remember. 


*When they pass by your palace ruins, they will 
not hear your elephants trumpeting nor your war 
drums, but they will hear the bells of my silver 
anklets crying out my sorrow, as I pass out of your 
cursed palace. They will not take your families' 
próud name but they will perhaps, hear only the 
bells and fall it the Street of Tinkling Anklets.” 

А But I still do not know how І was the only one 
who could see her. And why do I keep thinking 
that І know that smile? 


POTTERY IN THE VEDIC AGE: 
(Continued From Previous Page ) 7 


wares in that age like “Alinjar” and “Bhajan”. The 
former term denotes small, burnt clay wares, and 
the latter cups, saucers, plates and pots made out of 
clay. We find another term "Pibara", in this great 
epic, which means clay articles like pans or pots. 


In the Rig Veda we find use of the terms “Kalas” 
and *Jalakumbha". The Atharvaveda also contains 
the term "Jalakumbha". The term “Kalas” has 
several meanings like a clay vessel, pitcher, jar or 
plate. The term “Jalakumbha” is perhaps almost alike 
the term “Nipa” which is found in the Sutras. 
“Nipa” means an earthen vessel to hold water. The 
Panchatantra gives us the nice term “Amakumbha”, 
meaning a green or unbaked pitcher or pot. 


SPECIAL TYPES 


In the villages, big terracotta articles with narrow 
mouths, used for storing rice, wheat, water etc, are 
commonly known as “Jala”, In the Grihya Sutra, 
such articles have been termed “Manik” or “Manika”, 
A special type of ware has been termed “Kootha” 
in the Kousika Sutra. The vessel in which famous 
"Somarasa" (a special type of wine) used to be 
prepared in olden times has been termed "Sthali" by 
the sages of the Atharva Veda. The term “Sthali” 
also denotes articles like plates, pans, cooking pots 
and caldron. 


The Manusamhita embraces the term “Ghata” 
(8/11), which means clay jars, pitchers, Jugs or 
vessels for storing water. This Samhita also embraces 
the term "Bhanda", meaning a clay vessel. The 
terms “Ghata” of the Manusamhita and “Kalas” of 
the Rig Veda mean the same as "Abapana" of the 
Maitroyani Samhita. 


We find the term "Kunda" in the Katyan 
Sraut» Sutra. This neans clay bowls basins, pitcher 
or pots. The lid of the terracotta pots used for cooking 
rice is generally termed “Sara” by us. This is synony- 
mous with the term “багар” of the Manusamhita, 
Grautasutra and Grihya Sutra. The term “Sarab” 
has also been used to mean a clay plate or saucer. 
The term “Bardhamanaka” is also found in the 
Vedic literatures, and this too means the same. 


The term “Ukha” is found in the Atharva Veda 
and it means as a clay pot, vessel, boiler or caldron. 


So we read in the Atharva Veda as follows" : 
*Charum Panchabilam Ukhan 
Gharmohvindey" — 


ie, “The sacrificial “Charu” (Payasam) is being 
Cooked by heat in a pot having five mouths", 


From the above brief review we can well appre- 
ciate that there were thousand and one names 
attributed to the clay wares in the Vedic age. This 
may also mean indirectly that pottery flourished to a 
great extent in this age, and that the clay wares 
were an integral part of both the social and religious 
lives of the men of that golden period. The potters 
too had a place of pride, as I have said before, in 
that ancient society, and the vocation was not looked 
down by the Vedic-Aryans Their regard for the 
potters has found its best expression in these few 
words. “Namoh Kulalevya" ! 
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By MANABENDRA PAUL 


HE distant church clock struck 

3 P.M. The ailing old Indian 

Christian, Mr. Allen Anthony, 

who had been trying in vain to 

get some sleep, now sat up on 

the bed. His eyes were wide 

awake, probably because they 

dont want to miss the last view 

of the world before they would 

close for ever, And yet rest and sleep are essential 

for him, according to doctor’s instructions. He has 

given written directions—lunch at eleven, followed 

by two hours’ rest. At night to go to sleep after nine. 

. The doctor would visit him every morning and 

ask—“well, good morning Mr. Anthony, slept well 

last night?” And Anthony will say—“yes, had а 
sound sleep". 


But no, he cannot sleep well, specially during 
the day. The lonely midday hours are virtually a 
torture for him. None but a sick man who has to 
while away these long idle hours can appreciate the 
depth of his agony. When he was well, he was so 
busy with his work that the hours slipped away 
quite unconsciously and even on holidays he had a 
good afternoon nap and never felt the day boring. 
But now he is sick and idle, he feels quite acutely 
how difficult it is to pass the day, having nothing to 
do. People are busy everywhere, only his name is 
struck off. 


He has to do nothing now: but to brood. Now 
that the end of life is approaching, he looks back 10 


the past. A black bumble-bee is buzzing round the 
walls of the room, and this also brings forth the 
memory of childhood, when he first noticed one like 
this with wonder, and that was explained by his 
mother and many other relatives. None of them are 
alive. They have all gone somewhere where Anthony 
will now follow. 


Outside the window a blue Akanda flower is 
flourishing in its bloom and is proudly swinging its 
petalled head in the air. He atonce remembered that 
just such a flower had once smiled at him in his boy- 
hood and he had smiled back at it. How queer for 
him to remember such a small incident after so 
many years! There is that small timepiece ticking 
away upon his table—tick, tick, tick. How very 
familiar is this sound to him! When he was very 
young, a wall clock was brought into their house, 
probably when he was only seven years old. The 
clock used to tick away like this, and struck the 
hours with a peculiar melodious ring. He anxiously 
waited through the hours when it will be time for 
the clock to ring again. 


The church clock has just now гипс three 
o'clock. Anthony stopped his day-dreaming and sat 
up to look around. Ah what a,relief! Midday is past, 
now it is afternoon,—that means freedom from 
worry. This is the time for play and pleasure, for 
running about at jolly leisure in the dust of the 
earth under the outdoor sky, that he h énjoyed in 
plenty during his younger days. Now although he is 
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old and confined, yet the appeal is the same. The 
advent of afternoon has a charm of its own. 

He left his bed and stood up. The head felt 
heavy. Probably the temperature will rise now. But 
never mind. When the flood of troubles ig rampant, 
what more harm can some extra drops of rain do? 


With slow and cautious steps Anthony went to 

the western window and opened the shutters. A 
cone of sunlight bearing the golden rays of the 
September afternoon came through the opening and 
spread a yellow patch on the floor. But it is no more 
dazzling, it is already soft and mellow. This is a 
September afternoon, probably the last September 
. of his life. This September sun is peeping through to 
bid him the last farewell Do not the Indian philo- 
sophers and religious people say that there is rebirth 
after death! He thinks that is quite true, although 
his religion does not say so. Supposing he is born 
again, will he come back to this familiar land, this 
green and peaceful country that is Bengal where 
quiet villages are so pleasant with their shady trees 


and simple huts? Will he be fortunate enough to see | 


again such a glorious sunset under such intense blue 
and cloudless sky? Will he get such a magnificent 
view of those tall majestic Jhaoo trees that entwine 
themselves yonder in a friendly cluster ? Who can 
assure him? 


Anthony walked round the room in his slippers. 
А Somebody knocks at the door, He says— "Come 
in". 


His attendant Samuel enters with a plateful of 
cut fruits, oranges and apples, He leaves the plate 
on the table. Then comes his daughter Henna with 
a hot cup of Horlick's milk. She is a young woman 
with a timid melancholy face that reminds him of 
some other girl. But she remains dumb and he can- 
not talk to her. 


The girl comes and goes away silently, shutting 
the door behind her. He leisurely drinks his Horlicks’ 
and keeps the cup down. Then he goes to the eastern 
window where there is a cushioned arm-chair, He 
sits on the chair, as he is weak enough to stand on 
his legs. This is the place where he remains sitting 
very often. 1 


He looks out through the window. Ah, it is all 
green and green as far as his eyes can reach! No 
houses or huts on this side, only the green fields and 
pasture. That is why he had chosen this particular 
spot to build a separate house for his retired life. 
Whenever the first warning came most unexpectedly, 
he atonce understood that death was not far off. 
Doctors gave him plenty of drugs and directions and 
all hopes of a speedy cure, But he knew what is 
forthcoming, he was not tempted by their assurance. 
He atonce made a gift of his house and property to 
his only daughter and son-in-law, and only kept this 
plot of land, where his wife lies buried, for his final 
stay. Here he built for himself a small tiled house, 


^ Clean and simple, with wide open windows, There is 


plenty of light and air inside and nature's beauty 
all around. Here he sits by the window and quietly 
enjoys the natural scenery—ever green, ever new, 
ever pure. And he is contented—the very place to 
wait for the end. You must select the very heart 
of nature to open yourself into the deep mysteries 
of life, айа that is probably the reason why sages 
of old retired into lonely forests and caves, not to 


shun.life but to know life. People are unfortunate . 


who have fever 2255 а деер forest, a high mountain 
| @ a vast sea. neg have missed the real mystery 


of the universe that is identical, with the mystery 
of life. They remain in the dark like a child. 


Anthony starts brooding again. He makes a 
sweeping review of his life. He is now rid of all 
attachments. There is only his daughter Romola left, 
but she is married well and is quite happy. They 
have got their own house to live in. Formerly he was 
also living with them but when this unforeseen 
malady caught him in its grip, he left his house and 
property to his daughter, and shifted here to live 
alone. He only took with him his old attendant 
Samuel and his young daughter Henna, both of 
whom are very obedient and faithful. Thus he start- 
ed his final secluded life. 


His daughter comes here twice daily with her 
husband to see him. They want to come oftener but 
he forbade them. They would meddle with his tem- 
perature chart, inspect the medicine bottles, bother 
about his condition, ask him how he is feeling. He 
does not answer, only smiles and nods, Sometimes 
they accompany the doctor and make a fuss. 


He says—Why do you try to bind me down? 
Let me be free..No more of your pills and injections, 
I had enough of them. Now leave me in peace." 


The daughter says—“But you need proper care 
and nursing. Let me stay here with you." 


He replies with a smile—“There is my Samuel, 
and there is Меппа, they are all I need." 


So they cannot stay. They ony can come to 
visit. 


One day he asked his daughter—"Next time 
when you come, bring to me my personal things that 
I left in the old room. And see that no outsider comes 
to disturb me”. 


His daughter was struck with foreboding, Her 
father is wilfully resigning himself to his doom. 
They had hoped that friends may be allowed to come. 
and make him cheerful, but he won't have that. 
They complain to the doctor. 


The doctor says—‘No no, you should do nothing 
to contradict his wishes. His nerves are already very 
strung, and that might irritate him further." 


So Anthony's personal things were brought to 
him. He was pleased, and arranged the things him- 
self. The old fancy flower vase he kept on the table, 
it was a present from somebody. The small marble 
statue of ‘Christ on the Cross he kept on a rack in 
the corner. The latest photograph of his wife was 
hung on the wall and by its side was hung her 
needlework in which it was written in bold letters 
of silk—"Forget not to sing the glory of the Lord". 
His silver-mounted stick was placed in the corner. 
And many old letters tied in a Kerchief were kept 
near. 


These are his cherished mementos, through 
them he can go back to his past. They will always 
tell the true story, although they are themselves 
inert, He did not like the company of people, but 
with these things by his side he pleasantly passed a 
few days in reminiscent mood. 


But when it became monotonous he again 
started brooding about his death. It won’t be very 
long when he will be put under that grassy plot, 
although he is now forbidden by doctors to go there. 
But one day he will be carried there in a cofan, 





lowered’ under the earth in final rest, and the padre 
will solemnly chant aloud—, 

“Glory be to the father and the son and the Holy 
: Ghost; As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be; world without end. Amen.” 


With glowing eyes he saw the picture, Ah, then 
eternal peace! He will be embraced by the kind 
earth like a happy bride, and yes, he is now ready 
for it. He has nothing to complain, nothing to worry, 
no desire left unfulfilled. 

—But is that true? 

— Yes, sure. 

—Quite correct? 

— Quite. 

—All attachments overcome? 

—Yes, all. 


—Supposing you get back your 
youth and health and a princely 
wealth is given to you, would you 
not like to live? 

—No. 


—Very good. But think again 
carefully. Would you like to see any- 
body before you go? Would you 
ask somebody’s pardon ? 


—No, Nn-o— 
Surely he has nothing to repent. 
But—oh yes— 


He suddenly remembers a face. She was 
‚а very docile and timid girl so simple and 
pure,—her name was Clara, That was in the 
very prime of his youth, many many years 
ago. She was attractive, and a sort of affec- 
tion and intimacy developed between them. 
One evening while coming out from the 
"prayers, they had met alone, and he playfully 
slipped a ring into her finger. She did not 
object, nor did she snatch away her hand. He 
was holding it by a tight grip. But he was 
not serious. 


And there it ended, 


Since then they separated. Clara's father was 
then transferred elsewhere. For some time he re- 
membered the dark and timid girl with glistening 
eyes, and then forgot her. 

After a gap of seven years, he unexpectedly got 
a letter from Clara. She wrote that her father is 
dead, she is living with her brother. She now 
wanted shelter and reminded him of the ring that 
she was still wearing. 


But Anthony was then already married, and his 
daughter Romola was born, He could not send any 
reply to the letter, felt ashamed about it. 


This memory of shame and guilt now filled him 
with remorse. Clara must have been expecting a 
_ reply. There was no harm in openly telling her the 
truth, what must she have thought of him! 


He looked out of the window. Evening was 
approaching. The green fields have darkened, only 
the small and snow-white mallika flowers were 
conspicuous among the bushes, Samuel’s daughter 
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Henna silently came into the room and lit the lamp 
But he did not notice. He was trying to remember 
the innocent face of Clara, 


Is she not still alive? Could he not see her once, 
just once! Just for a few minutes, onlv to ask for her 
pardon, nothing more. 


Hurrieldly he opened the bundle of old letters 
with a shaking hand. Like a child he scattered about 
all the letters on the floor and searched for Clara's 
letter. 


One by one he opened the envelopes and sought 
for the particular object. With this anxious labour 
he began to perspire even in the September evening 
and he was breathing fast. O God! let him live a few 
davs more. А 


After a good deal of trouble he, found the 


wanted letter. Yes, this is Clara’s handwriting, Ав . E 








Gf she is now talking through them and saying— 
“Have you forgotten me!” 

From the letter he got her address and atonce 
wrote a letter—in open postcard, so that it reaches 
her surely, wherever she might stay now. 

On the following day his daughter noticed a 
sudden change in his appearance, He seemed to be 
rapidly sinking. The day was far advanced, yet he 
was in bed with closed eyes, 

On hearing their footsteps he asked—‘who is 
there?” : 

“Father, it is me! Are you very ill?" 

When the doctor examined him, he looked 
grave. 

In the evening his daughter asked—“Do you 


_ feel better?" 


He replied in a faint voice—'"'Yes, much better. 
Is there any letter for me?" and anxiously looked 
around. 


The daughter said—“several letters have come 
to our address, all enquiring about you." 

—*No no, any letter to this address?” 

The daughter said with wonder—“But nobody 
knows this address. You have yourself forbidden to 
give it out." 


Anthony became silent at that but he again 
continued his enquiry. He would ask several times 
daily whether a letter has come. But there was none. 


Thus a week was past, Then came an afternoon 
of anxious apprehension. All the windows were kept 
wide open. Evening darkness was advancing in slow 
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steps. The dying man was lying in bed with eyes 
closed. Near his head the padre sat reading from the 
Bible. His daughter and son-in-law sat near the 
feet. The doctor was in a chair observing the patient 
with keen eyes. Samuel stood near the door with 
tearful eyes, 


Anthony suddenly became conscious and stared 
all round, as if in search of something. 


Romola stooped down towards him and asked— 
“Father! Do you want anybody?” 


At the same moment a side door was opened, 
and Anthony saw a girl enter with a candle in her 
hand. She is dark in colour with a tender and 
mournful face, looking still more mournful by the 
candle light. 


Anthony's eyes became wistful and he asked in 
a hoarse anxious voice—“Who is there? Who is she?" 

Romola said — “She is 
daughter." 


Henna, Samuel’s 


But the dying man heard it not. He was looking 
towards her with a fixed stare and with a happy 
smile of recognition in his face, 

The candle began to flicker, But the eyes did 
not close. 


The church clock began to strike the evening 
hour." 


(Translated from Bengali by P. Bhattacharya) 
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ALCUTTA has had a record number 

of Art Exhibitions during the year 

immediately preceding. From 

August, 1961, to the end of 

July this year nearly seventy exhi- 

bitions were reviewed іп the 

“Amrita Bazar Patrika”. Thirty 

seven of these were one-man shows 

3 with Bengali artists exhibiting 

their paintings and sculptures; eight were concerned 

with paintings by Western artists, thirteen were 

group exhibitions, and about a dozen introduced the 

works of Indian painters, not belonging to West 

Bengal. There are half a dozen or more places in 

Caleutta for holding exhibitions: the Academy of 

Fine Arts, the Artistry House, the Asoka Gallery, 

the Print's Gallery, and one was started some months 

ago in Dharmatollah Street by a group of young 

artists, specializing in contemporary technique. In 

addition, there are the Kumar Gallery in the 

Grand Hotel, and Mr. J. N. Mazumdar's Residence, 

occasionally lent to artists. The winter months make 

our chief season for the exhibitions. The total number 

of pictures etc. produced for these shows are well 

over two thousand, if the contributions of the art 
Students are also taken into account. 


The active cultivation of the arts depends upon 
public patronage. The question how much and how 
valuable it is cannot be accurately answered, for 
correct figures are unobtainable, Government pur- 
chases are easily known but the average artist has 
little hope of patronage from this source. A register 
ought to be maintained, giving details of the sales, 
Here will be reflected more than a business transac- 
tion. We shall discover in the dry details the very 
throb of our aesthetic sensibility, the image of our 
social world, and a picture of our taste, refinement, 
our ‘liberality, and perhaps also some idea about 
how much we spend on the arts in relation to our 
incomes. These facts aro significant for the social 


historian, and no adequate view of our times will be 
available if such data are neglected. 

Among those who buy pictures a large percen- 
tage are foreigners, who either pass through the city 
in the course of their travels or are attached to 
Consulates and Embassies. The Asoka Gallery 
authorities seem, however, to have more cheerful 
comments to make on the public readiness ta help 
the cause of art; we are told that the purchasers are 
not infrequently middle-class Indians and Bengalis. 
Elsewhere we hear a different tale: the rick aze 
the usual buyers. 


SELECTION OF PIECE 


It is of course to be expected that those who can 
afford should buy pictures and other objects of art 
What is feared is that liberality may be bestowed 
on the undeserving. In absence of taste, patronage 
may go to the worthless, Instead of strengthening 
the cause of art, indiscriminate purchase may prove a 
setback to it. Hence as a precaution against ill- 
advised expenditure of this kind, the galleries should 
be open only to works possessing some merit. In fact, 
recent experience shows that à work of poor quality 
fails to gain notice. In a group exhibition, the best 
pictures seem to acquire added vitality by contrast 
with those representing lower standards. Nobody is 
likely to. miss them, and purchasers with money to 
spend will not throw it away on the thirdrate when 
it is open to them to make wiser use of their wealth, 


The pictures are illustrative of a wide range- 
of techniques. The Modern School seems to have 
hama) at the cost of the traditional art. We 
cannot hope to tabulate the various modes in use or 
the subject-matters treated with any expectation of 
being exhaustive. But some simple details may indie 
cate the general atmosphere and its affiliations abroad, 
In spite of the trend towards distortion, painting® 
which favour some approximation te nature appear to 
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_: enjoy more popularity among us. Abstractions hardly 
convince any one but foreigners evidently enjoy 
them and are ready to invest their money in them 


if they are of a quality they admire. The artist should ` 


not only paint but should also create a taste for 
what he paints. This means that publicity is usually 
needed for creation of г new taste. The public should 
be able to see what is worthwhile in a picture. 
Articles in journals and public discussions are aids 
to the dissemination of this knowledge. 


SCHOOLS AND TECHNIQUES 


We may now proceed to make a tew observations 
about techniques and subject-matters and also to 
indicate how they are related t^ the Modern Western 
School, which may perhaps without serious impro- 
priety be described as the School of Paris, a name 
extended to representatives o^ half the races of the 
world if they reside in France and practise some 
o’ the modes for which the School stands. Thus Kami 
Sugai, Zao Wou Ki, and Sato. are said to belong to 
the School of Paris, although their own country may 
be China or Japan. 


The water colour -tyle -seems to be applied by 
our artists to exploit Himalayan scenes, and ‘һе 
Rajasthan rural and urban areas for obtaining 
colourful effects. There is a tendency to focus on 
natural elevations, on temples, buildings, and streets 
with shops and people. The quality of light is often 
studied; the natural shapes of things are not normally 
distorted out of recognition. The water colour 

"seeks to include other kinds of effect as well,—a 
sudden fire, a bridge, and more rarely, fantasies of 
some kind or other. The medium’s possibilities 
are seen to be limited by our geographical and 
social conditions. 


The oil paintings present greater boldness and 
a richer variety. There seems to be a general trend 
` to reduce the significance of nature until it forms 
an unobtrusive element in a pattern. Flowers are 
often studied. Among birds, the carrion crow has in 
recent years been honoured by frequent notice. 
-~ Perhaps a natural scavenger like the crow enjoys a 
position in our social economy, which cannot be 
underrated. Other birds seem to have less individua- 
lity. They are thus an abstraction, having no more 
than a generic character. Horses have been drawn 
with skill, their majestic pace, their swiftness, the 
silkiness of the skin, the flowing mane — all have 
“received attention. But unfortunately we are not 
horse-breeders; and equestrian power апа grace 
cannot be fully estimated on the basis of some 
dozens of race horses, seen in certain seasons of the 
year. Our forests have elephants, tigers, wolves, 
bears, hyenas, and also lions. They are comparatively 
Jeft out in the cold. And birds. too, ought to secure 
“Jess generic treatment. Of the flowers, roses and 
chrysanthemums stand at the very centre of atten- 
tion. Other kinds are often painted in the Chinese 
siyle—a view is presented with an extensive open 
area with the wind playing around like a spiritual 
“power, elevating and transforming the aspect of 
` things. 


Bernard Buffet is hardly more than thirty-four 
but he made an observation, which seems worth a 
good deal of attention: “Every period must have 
its artists to express and represent it for the future”. 
“The remark has been thought to apply to the dominant 
art rends, to abstractsonism; surrealism, and so 
forth because they express the age more adequately 
thon any other form of art. There may be truth 
in this view but they do not "represent" the age. 
This term'mey be taken to refer to the changing 
social world. In our time mot many people seem 


interested in it. Satish Chandra Sinha, who is бпе 
of our senior artists, has studied the subject with 
devotion, and his canvases reflect the Social world 
with much understanding and insight. 


SOLID PAINT 


_ Application of paint in a particularly heavy and 
solid fashion, known by the technical term ‘impasto’, 
is practised by many artists: Palette knife and 
spatula are among the ways in which this is done. 
While arresting effects are obtained by this means, 
its disadvantage is seen in introducing a loud 
manner when a gentler seems to be needed. The 
result is thus far from agreeable. Buildings sugges- 
ting a great age, rock faces, roads with a flinty surface 
lend easily to the technique but perhaps a woman’s 
clothes are ill adapted for the purpose. 

Portraits are a popular form of painting. Several 
of our artists have earned recognition in the field. 
After 1947, when India became free, the desire to 
perpetuate the physical appearance of our. leaders 
led to many commissions being given for portraits 
and sculptures. An artist often depends upon such 
commissions for good remuneration and also as a 
means of livelihood, for an artist in this country. gets 
so few of the good things of life from his devotion 
to art that portrait painting and commercial art are 
often a means of keeping him alive. Portraits are 
not always what they should be. Perhaps right criti- 
cism has not come to the aid of the painter, W. B. 
Yeats, a great poet and the son of a painter who 
almost became a painter himself, writes on the 
subject with critical insight: 


"The men that Titian painted, the men 
Jongsen painted, even the men of Van Dyck, seemed 
at moments like great hawks at rest. In the Dublin 
National Gallery there hung, perhaps still hang, . 
upon the same wall, a portrait of some Venetian 
gentleman by Strozzi, and Mr. Sargent’s painting. of 
President Wilson. Whatever thought broods in the 
dark eyes of the Venetian gentleman has drawn its 
life from his whole body; it feeds upon it as the flame 
feeds upon the candle — and should the thought 
be changed, his pose would change, his very cloak 
would rustle for his whole body thinks. President 
Wilson lives only in the eyes, which are steady and 
intent; the flesh about the mouth is dead, and the 
hands are dead, and the clothes suggest no move- 
ment of his body nor any movement but that of the 
valet, who has brushed and folded in mechanical 
routine”. 


W. R. Yeats has criticised Sargent severely but 
not, as we can see, arbitrarily or whimsically. For his 
point is well made and we can see exactly the 
deficiency which has flawed the portrait of Presi- . 
dent Wilson. Our leaders are being painted for our 
multiplying museums and galleries, and we should 
like to see the portraits without the leaden element 
either in dress or features of which the poet has 
complained. Those who give commissions should 
scrutinize the work and accept nothing until the 
right standard is reached. For we must not lose the 
sense of excellence in a misdirected enthusiasm. 


FANTASY AND COLLAGE 


Another type of painting, enjoying considerable 
vogue, is concerned with fantasy. This may be allied 
ta surrealism, a form of recent art shown at exhibi- 
tions in London, Paris, and New York, the greatest 
exhibition having been held in 1947. Its earlier credo 
seems to have been modified and extended. It is no 
longer confined to the unconscious or the  depic- 
tion of incongruities like a sewing machine on a 
surgical table. Its quest is surprise, and in adminis- 
tering it, it practises a “meticulous art of exact details, 
of a tactile and spatial illusionism", The paintings 





resembling ‘photo- 


oe . 

Ете clear and accurate, almost 

graphs. Rene Margritte's "L'Empire des lumieres”, 
a surrealist painting, depicts a night scene. There 
are whitish clouds with light brown -interstices 
dividing them; a group of three trees crowned with 
narrow leaves through which Ше grey light 
percolates; below are the straight dark-brown stems, 
islanded by light which a bunglow with shut 
windows, gives forth, its front wall is white with 
light. There is something uncanny in the enclosed 
area, in the double source of the ght, from the sky 
and from the ground level, a similar radiation, 
dissimilar in provenance, 


Surrealism has also resorted to the technique of 
collage as an aid to hallucination and automatism, 
and in its early aspect between 1920 and 1939, it 
adopted the methods which served to emphasize the 
irrational and give full scope to the element 
of dream. It has not outlived the style. büt has 
enriched it by incorporation of newer elements, What 
it aims at and is engaged in doing is well conveyed 
by the following account : “Surrealism seeks to reveal 
the magic nature of the trivial object; actually, there 
is no trivial object that does not acquire a strikirig 
individuality once it has become part of a system 
of unexpected relationships". 


This brief notice of Surrealism, which seems to 
have produced some masterpieces of Western Art, may 
be useful in looking at some of our pictures, produced 
in this country, with a clearer idea of how much or 
how little they have been able to do, Our artists 
bring into view strange shapes but the unexpected 
relationships are often missed. In fact, the process 
seems reversed—the objects are altered, the relation- 
ship is left unchanged, In this, too, a certain amount 
of pleasure is found but perhaps it takes more 
ingenuity to introduce an element of surprise in the 
relationship, and what is more difficult is a more 
rewarding source of enjoyment in art and life alike. 
One thing may be “aid about fantasy as an element 
in our pictures: it appears as a mode of diverting 
children and not as a means of irradiating the 
experience of the adult, This general statement cannot 
apply to all the examples but I seem not to have 
observed the kind of relationships implied by 
Surrealism in any manner to impress me. 


In our study of contemporary art, there is need 
to discuss the work of a recent French artist, 
Nicholas de Stael (1914-1955), who died at the early 
age of 41, but seems to have left behind an influence, 
which continues to stir the imagination of painters 
and provides them with .. clue as regards solving 
their problems. 
recoiled from them for fear of being enslaved by 
them. He preferred some type of astral body in their 
place, “a mere aura of a figure", which will not be 
weighed down by “the heaviness and opacity of 
crude matter”. Such reconstructions to preserve the 
flame, and reduce its human container to a shadowy 
existence have been made by Miss Zehra Rehmatulla, 
ое paintings were reviewed on the 7th of March, 


The School of Paris has grown into a formidable 
power; it has cast its influence all over the world, 
and has provided aid to the development of 
individual insight. But it is also true to say that 
an outlook and a technique, whose superiority is so 
obvious, tend to impose themselves with an 
overwhelming force upon some people, who seeking 
the benefit of guidance, succumb their individuality 
to their great pressure, This seems almost inevitable, 
imitation being commoner than originality. In the 
paintings of Nirode. Mazumdar, however, the lessons 
of the School appear as a mode of liberation and 


awakening. He has acquired skill with its help without 


He was attracted by objects yet 
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losing his individual quality. The myths today are - 


being exploited by poets and painters as an idiom . 


of expression. Shri Mazumdar's quest'in his series of 


distinguished religious paintings is thus related to 


A 


a main current of our times but it is a parallel - 


current with a prestige of its own, derived from the 


painter's capacity to achieve an inwardriess, an insight _ 


to steer an independent course, 
NEO-PRIMITIVES 
It is worth mentioning that the study of the 


Hindu Pantheon, which has gained force in recent _ 
years, is part of a. general movement among our _ 


artists, not, however, allied to the attempts made by _ 
the Indian School. The latter seem mainly to dwell 


upon traditional elements; the former discovering in _ 


it a symbol of a non-theological and universal 
character, y 7 
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A movement in France has interest for us as - 


an example of how art can reach the lowest levels 
of society with the power to gladden and elevate 
the mind. "Sunday Painters" is the designation of 
humble shopkeepers and others 


who utilize the _ 


hc 


week's holiday to practise painting as a hobby, regard- _ 


ing it not merely as a mode of relaxation but 
also as something sacred, requiring humility, patience, 
and diligence for its cultivation. Some members 
of the class have attracted wide notice without at 
all being anxious for it, and art dealers have 
started buying their works. They regard nature 


4 


as the mother of all forms, and what they paint always _ 


keeps close to nature, In their ranks are Blon 
a bus driver, Jean Fous, 
Loan Greffe, a concierge, Van Hyfte, a butcher, and 


a petty shopkeeper, _ 


7 


others equally humble in the social scale. In Rousseau _ a 


ere is a well-known instance of the “Primitive” 


artist who enjoyed fame and recognition. In these ` 


latter-day “primitives” we have a continuation of the 


tradition, and an evidence that art's sphere is not _ 


necessarily aristocratic and exclusive, 


In our country abstraction has votaries but only 
meagre public support and appreciation. The less 
pure form seems to enjoy a limited vogue. Geometri- 
cal drawings puzzle people; they seem to be without 
any kind of originality. Perhaps sufficient talent has 
not been brought to bear upon its propagation. A 
further reason may be that in the absence of art 
galleries, we cannot study the trends o€ art and 


F 


me 


discover that what seems a change is in fact a deve- _ 


lopment, thus without the objection of being arbitrary 
and capricious, In “Art Since 1945” (Washington 
Square Press, New York) the reason for the increasing 
popularity of abstraction is given in these words : 
“The young painters are turning towards abstraction, 
because it affords greater and more varied possibilities 
of liberation than figurative Surrealism (which is 
more gratifying  instinctually), or ‘automatism, 
visionary imagination, and the pure dream. 

endless variety of expressive means available to 
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abstract painting, the emotional directness of its, | 


forms that have no reference to material reality, make 
non-objective art the ideal language of the super- 
natural, the spiritual.” (p.41). f 


SPOTS AND SPECKLES 


A form of painting, traced to Leonardo da 
Vinci and even the Chinese, has been rechristened 
as "Tachisme" by Michel Tapie; the word "taches" 
has the dictionary meaning of "spot, stain, Е 
and as applied to painting, it means sbots of colour, 
which seem not to build up a design, being purely 
capricieus in origin. The method arose from obsere 
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CHARACTERISTIC feature of 

the State of Uttar Pradesh is 

that most of the dances enacted 

near the temples are performed 

on religious occasions, such as 

‘Bharat Milap’, ‘Ram Lila’ and 

other festivals.. Some forms of 

dancing, as Nautanki and Ban- 

jara dances, are replicas of the 

dances of Devadasis (maid-servants of God), an 
institution, which died out long, long ago, probably 
with the Muslim invasions in Northern India. In 
this part of the country the Devadasi institution was 
prevalent during the Hindu Period. There. are 
‘innumerable accounts of them in history, number- 
` less stone sculptures have been excavated, the most 
famous being that of a dancing girl (Devadasi) of 
Mahenjodaro. The sculptors obviously got inspira- 
tion from the dancers. These art treasures testify to 
the existence of dancing girls attached to temples. 


The existence of Devadasis in Northern India 
seems somewhat strange to the common reader, but 
if a considerable attention is being given it becomes 
evident that the Devadasis played an important role 

. mot only in the Deccan, but in every part of the 
. country The Devadasis as a class are well known 
in the South. In Orissa there are even now the 
Maharis or Devadasis attached to the Jagannath 
temple. In Assam, more particularly at Gauhati, 
near about the temple of Kamakshya, there is even 
now a class of people, the female members 
ere — or professional d 


of whom countenanced and even consid 


DEVADASIS 
wis em і 
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before the deity of the temple, and the male 
bers were the temple keepers. Their duty 
mainly to sweep the corridors of the temple 
fan the idol with big palm leaf fans or 
oxtails. Remnants of the class of persons are 
residing in Uttar Pradesh. They can mos 
seen at Mathura and Allahabad. They are 
as ‘Jogi’ (or Yogi—mendicant who practises 
At Allahabad around Bharadwaj temple ther 
century-old colony of the Jogis. The fema 
this class used to dance before the deity an 
Devadasis, and the duty of the male memb 


to keep the temple clean. 
SOCIAL OUTCASTS 


Gradually the Jogi class lost the reputati 
which they previously enjoyed, for two à 
The fémales, as professional dancers, were lo 
down upon by the society because durii 
Muslim rule and even later the art of music 
dancing was regarded as one to be practised 
immoral people. Secondly, as professional] dan 
the women or the Joginis became public wo 
Even today the orthodox Hindus do not drink 
and eat food served by a Jogi. With their ¢ 
however, the temple dancers fell into great 
in the eyes of the better class Hindus, on 
of the general corruption that became 
among them. They were regarded as 
casts although their services in the 
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offering, in cash and kind, received by he deity, 
deducting a small share for the priest. As a matter 
of fact the Jogis are the'temple keepers and are the 
“owners of the temples, for all practical purposes 


- from time immemorial. 


‘the South. 


The system of Devadasis in Hindu temples had 
been officially abolished by provincial legislation in 
In Orissa the institution still exists. 
There was no necessity of abolishing any system in 
the Uttar Pradesh, simply because the Devadasi 


| institution was not in vogue in this province and 


died long ago when the country went into the hands 
of the Muslims. Later on the Devadasis used to get 
themselves married and began to carry on peaceful 
and quiet married lives having a separate society of 
their.own, inhabiting around the temple, keeping 


_ the temple clean by dusting, becoming the guides 


` апа sub-castes. 


of the worshippers, appointing priests and dismiss- 


"ing them whenever they were dissatisfied with them, 


collecting the proceeds of the temple received as 
offerings and presents, and distributing them 
among themselves according to the degree of claim. 


Among the Devadasis of U.P: there are castes 
Some of them are entitled to 


— decorate the temple and the deity, which decora- 


"tion is commonly known in these parts as 'Shrin- 
gara’, with flowers and. Alpana on the temple fioor, 
while others clean the Puja utensils, the big ‘Ghanta’ 


| hung in the front of the temple, play ‘Kansar’ and 


a big drum (Dhak) kept at one corner of the temple 


during Arati, and clean the trident (Trisula) at the 


top of the temple. 


Now some of them have taken up the profession 
of begsing during fares associated with religious 
festivals. They are entitled to beg in the temple 
premises to which they belong and outside beggars 
are not allowed to carry on the trade inside the com- 
‘pound of the temple. Among the Jogis these days 
good musicians and ‘Nautanki’ dancers can be 


found. 


HEAVENLY NYMPHS 
As a sequel to the recent drive by the State 


' Government to radically uproot the institution of 


ostitution and to remove the prostitutes from the 
cipal areas, a class of Women who are hauled 


—up by the police on the allegation that they carry 


- Devadasi class. 


on this disreputable trade and also of trafficking in 
women, according to newspaper reports have formed 


“registered associations of professional musicians and 


dancers, and claim to belong to the Jogi or the 
They also claim that their fore- 
fathers were originally temple dancers of Northern 


| India and they are the descendants of such temple 


dancers of remote past practising this noble art. 


"The Joginis, or Devadasis, especially of Mala- 


: bar, claim themselves as descendants of Apsaras. 


! "heavenly nymphs and earthly mortals. 


| "There are three stages in the conception of thinkers 
_ of art about the link between Apsaras and human 


beings, or more correctly between the celestial and 
The first 


| stage is when the Apsaras were regarded as heavenly 


`. their art and to dance in the court of Indra. 


É “personages and were meant for the sole enjoyment 
` of the gods. 


The task of the Apsaras was simply 
to please the gods and goddesses in the —— 

e 
second stage is when the Apsaras could descend to 


+ the earth and have relations with human beings. 


Such examples of Malavika—the Apsara, and Agni- 
mitra—the earthly king, are plenty in ancient texts. 
In this sage the Apsaras could come down to the 


earth for a short period and fould again ascend to 


, 
n 


heaven. The third stage is when the psaras were 
permanently dragged down to the earth, and they 
made their abode here. They gave pirth to children 
who were brought up in this earth never to go back 
to heaven. They became the sons of the earthly : 
soil, though there аге a few exceptional instances. 


GOD TO MAN 


Likewise we have three stages in the system 
of Devadasis. The first one is when the Devadasis 
were regarded consorts of the deity of the temple. 
They used to please, at this stage, the presiding 
deity with their art of music and dancing. They 
were not meant for the enjoyment of human beings, 
but were solely reserved to give pleasure to the 
God to whom she was married. Here a very high 
place is given to her. She was next to God. The 
second stage comes when she was dedicated to the 


enjoyment of the priest alone, the highest and the 


noblest of all human beings, His. carnal desires 
were to be satisfied by her, Even the priest, who 
used to be always a Brahmin, the purest and highest 
class among mortals, had some connection direct or 
indirect, with God, and though a mortal, was 
regarded as supreme among mankind. Here the 
status of Devadasi was not so high as in the previous 
case, The third stage is her worst condition when 
she is dragged down from the high pedestal to the 
level of giving physical enjoyment to the common 
man, who comes to worship in the temple, or for 
pilgrimage, or later in the fairs held on ceremonial 
occasions near the temple, She bécomes a courtezan 
at this stage. The Jogis though they do not dance 
publicly in any of the temples, still follow all their 
old customs and ways of living, 


It is worthwhile to mention that generally the 
Jogis are worshippers of God Gorakhnath. They 
have taken to this God at a very later stage, but 
previously they were the worshippers of the creative 
manifestation of Shiva, or in. other words Lingaraj. 
The matriarchal system prevails among them still 
now, 


Most of the refined and classical forms of dance 
known today were preserved in their pure form by 
the temple Devadasis. But so far as their art has 
any significance in a study of folk dancing it should 
be remembered that the development of tribal 
dancing into folk dancing, and of folk dancing into 
the highly stylised classical form and then the 
degeneration of that again into the ruder forms 
which were often taken from locally prevailing folk 
dances. There was, in the course of time, a con- 
tinual interchange of movements and gestures 
between the various types of dance, coming one 
after the other or simultaneously prevalent at one 
time. One particular type which was in the posses- 
sion of the Devadasis passed into the hands of the 
Banjaras, or some of the Devadasis turned out to 
be Banjaras, or wandering minstrels, being outcast 
by society for carrying on an immoral profession, 
The other types were the folk dances of the villagers 
following different vocations, as milkmen, boatmen, 
washermen, palanquin bearers etc. 


THE DARK AGE 


The Banjaras, undoubtedly, as an officially : 
established and supported class of dancers, became 
the depository of much that might have otherwise 
been lost to the art of dancing and were also an 
energetic force in society to keep alive its dance 
traditions and to continually impregnate it with new 
enthusiasm and ideals, 
.. With the advent of the Mohammedan rule in 


` (Continued on page 111) 





CURIOUS aspect of Indian 


dancing is that it, for practical 


purposes, is a mixture of visible 
lines, as other arts are. Every 
art is a mixture of lines. 

The written language is 
constituted mainly of words, 
which in their turn, are combin- 
ations of letters, Тһе letters 

are represented by lines, either curved or straight. 
For example, A,B,C, or the letters in Hindi or in 
any other language. Then we have made rules and 
regulations over those letters, according to which a 
particular set of lines denotes a particular sound. 
Thus we use “a”, which is a configuration of lines, 
to be “а”, and nothing else but “a”. We cannot call 
it "b" or “с” or “а”. Likewise we have codified 
and made rules about words, their construction into 
sentences, which when linked up with proper 
thoughts turn out to be great literature, 


In the same manner the art of drawing and 
painting also can be said to be the outcome of seve- 
ral lines. Jn India whatever we have from the past 
is "Rekha (lines) Chitra". Music is a combination 
of unseen lines and the lines of dancing spring forth 
from the human body. The lines are designs and 
patterns, which in the long run resemble those of 
Alpana designs. The dancing movements if drawn 
on a piece of paper or on a canvas will turn out, 
curiously enough, into Alpana sketches which India 
is proud of, and this art has not been influenced 
in any manner by the West. 

The gigantic structure of Indian music is based 
on only seven notes—Sa, Re, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and 
Ni The foundation of Indian dancing is also based 
on seven parts of the human limbs, or more precisely 
speaking, seven joints of the body. The body, with 
hands outstretched, is composed of two lines. Both 
the hands outstretched on both the sides make a 
line parallel to the ground ; and the body from head 
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to foot when erect makes a line perpendicular to the 
ground. The harmony between this parallej line 
and the perpendicular line is Indian dancing. 


Curves of the body are made from the joints. © 


Take first the outstretched hands, The 
right hand has seven joints and so has 
the left, counting from the tip of the 


finger which is to be taken as Sa. The» 


three knuckles, in their turns are 
Re, Ga and Ма, “he wrist being Pa, and 
the elbow and shoulder, Dha and Ni respectively. 
Similar. we have the same series in the other 
and, ; 
In the perpendicular line. the neck is Sa, 
shoulder—Re, waist—Ga, hip—Ma, knee—Pa, heel 
—Dha and Toe—Ni. Numberless movements come 
out from bending these joints according to the 
desires of the artistes forming into beautiful dance 
themes. 


When colour is put into literature it becomes 
poetry. Again colour transforms drawing into 
paintings. When sound is coloured it becomes 
music and when ordinary movement receives the 
artistic touch of an artiste it changes into graceful 
dancing. j 

Another curious feature is that the dancer 
creates lines and transports them to the spectators. 
These lines are nothing but designs and patterns 
commonly known in India as “Alpana” designs. Tt 
is worthwhile to mention here.a glimpse of my own 
personal experience. 


CHOREOGRAPHY 


When I was in America, one day in the morning ^ 


my impresario, Mr. S. Hurok, came to me and asked 
me to meet the art critic of the New York Herald 


Tribune, who was an important figure in the art. 


world there, and who was waiting for me in the 
lounge. After a great persuasion I went to the 
critie, though reluctantly, as I am very shy to meet 
people. However, the gentleman presented me 


& 


with an album and after conversing for а little _ 


while went away. 


I kept the album- on the table for the time 3 


being and forgot all about it for several days. One 


morning I was free and hal no work in hand. T E 


found the album lying on the table. eI carelessly 
took it up. The cover of the album bore the title 
"Shankar's Indra Dance" in golden, letters. I- 
thought that probably the critic mus& have pasted 
some of his critical rêmarks about that particular 





dance item of mine on the pages of that album. But - 


to my utter amazement when I turned over the 
. pages of the album I found that some designs and 

lines were drawn on each page. Then I could 
realise the far insight and the artistic talent and 
understanding of the critic. 


In our country it is regrettable that we have 
not the mind nor the training to judge our own art. 


The dancers in India, especially the folk 
dancers, also create arabesques and designs on the 
floor by changing their groups of. performers. 
Choreography is not foreign to India, but here the 
folk-dancers are masters of that art. Specially In 
Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan the folk-dancers give 
colour to the different kinds of flowers by changing 
the dancers in rows, and with their magnificent dress 
they -create always a new charm and fascination. 


. , Choreography in folk-dancing reminds me of an 
incident when I was решу at New Empire, 
Calcutta. Just before the final bell rang announc- 


ing the beginning of the programme, I was informed 
by my Maneger that a few foreigners came includ- 
ing several Italian missionaries to purchase tickets. 
| They asked my Manager about the rates. He told 
them that the highest rate was in the front row and 
the lowest on the balcony. They were surprised. 


- ‘They said that the best place from where a dance 
| — could be enjoyed was the balcony. 
om there one could get a better view of the group 
dances, how the’ dancers beautifully changed the 
les and rows and formed new designs. From the 

\ front row the spectators are unable to see clearly 


| the changes in the formations of the new patterns. 


In films also we are shown group dances from 
the top. In our country the courtiers, chiefs, nobles 
and Rajahs used to watch the group dances from 
above the roofs of their palaces and from high 
balconies and verandahs and the dances used to be 
held on the fields in front of the royal castles or on 
the spacious courtyard of the palaces. 

Regarding synchronisation of musical designs, 
it is obvious that when music goes up or goes 
towards ‘Tar Saptak’ (Soprano) and comes down or 
descends towards ‘Mandra’ (Bass), the hands and 


2 У body also go up and come down accordingly along 


appropriate gestures and emotions. 

This background will help us greatly in under- 
standing the inner spirit of the dance art of our 
country and especially the art of the folks who 
comprise the bulk of the population, 


eed‏ ل 


‘Artist: RENUKA GANGULY 


ART AT HOME AND ABROAD- 
(Continued from page 103) . 


vation of cracks in old buildings or in cloud forma- 
tions. The idea seems to have been to study these 
natural shapes in their bearing upon forms of human 
device, The technique has been taken over by 
surrealists and by those who paint fantasies. In the 
revised view of the mode, the operative motive is 
neither the one nor the other stated above, but to 
give free play to emotion without the restraint of 
reason or the influence of »n overall design. The 
dabs of colour on the canvas seem to give the 
impression of being put there without design or 
forethought, and related afterwards to a pattern as 
a mode of subsequent rationalization. In America 
the technique is also practised, its purpose being 
not to express but to emphasize a dramatic element 
and is known there as “action art”. From 
"Tachisme" a later development has followed under 
the initiative of Goerges Mathieu round about 1947 
and is known as "Non-Figurative Psychique". Its 
attempt to replace the purely emotive by a purpose, 
however inchoate, to describe and narrate, has not 
been regarded as an advantage, and Mathieu's paint- 
ings have failed to open up a new vista of possi- 
bilities by their “ambiguous humanism”, · 


An authoritative comment on Tachisme indi- 
cates the region it can explore and the amount of 
freedom it guarantees; “artists who do not seek 
facile expedients but have adopted this manner of 
painting for the sake of its dramatic qualities will 
discover that its extreme freedom imposes new laws 
on them, and the duty not to resort to the trickery 
either in relation to themselves or their work". The 
obvious character such work suggests is thus mis- 
leading: its justification is the genuineness of its . 
origin, and the fact this implies can never be with- 
out interest for us. 


We have seen Tachisme favoured by some 
artists in Calcutta. The difficulty which lies in its 
acceptance is that the unfamiliar often repels; the 
technique in this particular case being facile, there 
is the risk of one’s being imposed upon. For these 
dabs of colour may be applied by any one. No skill 
is necessary yet we must recognize that the pre- 
sence of an unconscious skill makes a difference. 
This difference is what proves a source of value. 


The account of our art with brief reference to 
art in the West, attempts at presenting aspects of 
painting with which we have some opportunity of 
making our acquaintance. The experiments in 
Western countries are a sign of vitality. There is 
no vitality in imitation, We can also live as abun- 
dantly if we combine knowledge with the exploita- 
tion of our inward resources, Western art often 
derives strength by being related to contemporary 
life and philosophy. Thus Existentialism has made 
its impact on art in a twofold manner: first, human 
suffering is depicted as the outcome of conditions 
with little or no relevance to the normal; second, a 
new reality without objective basis is presented as 
a way of escape from the danger and insecurity, 
characterizing the modern world. Microscope and 
telescope are also used by artists to extend their 
view of reality and giving. them creative stimulus 
oi a kind, new to our age. In our country Dilip Roy 
has made pictures out of his experience of looking 

h a microscope. We are thus moving with the 
times. Our fault is that we do not take the first 
step but are ready to follow after. We have also to 
take the first step, to make experiments and explo- 
rations, Some have done this and we have to 
examine the results so that we can let others know 
as we ourselves acquire knowledge. 





effects they produce. Viruses are particulate, anti- 
nic and obligatory parasite. No virus lives a free 
g life. They live at the expense of other living 
ings. Three kinds of viruses are known: : 
` (i) the bacterial viruses—infecting a bac- 

A ierium : 

` (ï) the plant viruses—infecting a plant 

(iii) the animal viruses—infecting an animal, 
All viruses are parasites. They infect potato, 
tobacco, sugar, beat, sugar-cane, man and other 
` animals. They are mostly carried by arthropod 
hosts. The latin meaning of virus is "poison. They 
are found in faeces, sewage, soil, and decaying 
“matter. The animal viruses are classified into 


` multiplication of virus within bacteria 


erent categories according to the tissue infected. 
_ They are of three types: viruses affecting the nerv- 
Ey tissue Кешн, rabies) are called Neuro- 
ie, virus affecting the skin (Measles and Chicken 
| are known as Dermotropic and viruses 
affecting the alimentary canal (hog cholera virus) 
are called Viscerotropic. 


` This tiny little drop of live particle known as 
‘virus causes a long list of diseases in the world, 
ey are small pox, chicken pox, measles, herpes 
mplex (fever blisters), mumps, influenza (with 
arious subtypes), yellow fever, dengue, encephali- 
(arbor virus cause brain inflammation), Germen 
les (rubella), rabies, infectious hepatitis, para- 
polio, & common cold. A group of bacteria like 
O-organisms known as rickettsiae occupy а 
sition between bacteria and viruses, though they 
more akin to bacteria than viruses. They are 
ostly pathogenic (except Rickettsiae melophagi). 
"They grow in presence of host cells. They are much 
associated with anthropoids. In human beings a 
species of them causes typhus. 


THE TARGET OF VIRUSES 


The target of viruses is to invade a cell, either 

f an animal, or a plant, or of a bacterium and at 

_ the expense of the cell, the virus multiplies its own 

kind ; it parasitises from bacteria to man including 

_ such different creatures like mosquito, fishes, amphi- 

"bia, reptiles, birds and mammals. Man alone har- 

urs a number of viruses inside his body. No 

fieial-virus is known. Virus is a blood thirsty 

. Only in case of tulip stalk a variegated 

colouration brings a feast to human eyes. This 

colouration is due to virüs infection. A virus at 
least for once causes an aesthetic satisfaction. 


` ` Viruses capture the chemical factory inside a 
cell and produce hundreds of their own copy. 
Every year millions of people all round the world 
die due to virus infection. The general symptoms 

` of a virus infection is generally marked by stuffy 
. head; sore throat, splitting headache, feeling of bone 
breaking. * No 


phage particles ranges from 


‘is known as yet to combat Tobacco necrosis 


cancer is associated with 


` The study of virus began about a hundred years. 
from now. Pasteur worked with big bacteria, big 


- enough to be trapped in pure porcelain filters, He 


was, however, unable to isolate the microbes of 
rabies which were too small to be trapped in a 
filler. Dutch Botanist Mortimus Beijerink in 1897 
filtered parasites causing mosaic disease in tobacco. 
He was handling a filterable virus. He isolated the 
poisonous chemical substance, capable of reproduc- 
ing itself. He gave a very apt name 'Contagium 
vivum fluidum' or living fluid infectant. Rous in 
1910 filtered viruses that cause Sarcoma in fowl. 
Stanley extracted the active principle from tobacco 
mosaic virus and got it in a tea spoon. They appear- 


ей as living crystals which can be injected to obtain ~ 


the same mosaic disease in other 
plants.  Stanleys work was 
honoured by a Nobel prize but 
this cast a serious doubt whether 

. viruses are alive or dead crystals. 
Subsequent studies however fully 
justified that viruses can have a 
dual existence — in crystals when 
non-infective and active growing 
when in infective stage. 

A number of viral diseases have become known 
since their first discovery, ie, hoof and mouth 
diseases. Eventually the name of such invisible 
microbes causing deadly diseases is given as virus. 
Now many viruses can be grown in laboratory. 
However all kinds of viruses do not grow equally 
well Some do better than the others. Animal 
virus.can be grown in chick embryo. The viruses 
of the bacteria can be grown well by giving the 
suitable food tc the bacteria and adding the viruses, 
into it. The tobacco mosaic viruses can be extrac- 
ted, purified and utilised for further work. 


SHAPE AND STRUCTURE 


Stanley's work raised at the beginning a serious 
doubt whether viruses are animate or inanimate 
objects, because he was able to extract crystals from 
the tobacco mosaic viruses from the plant which 
had no sign of life. They appeared as inert subs- 


, tance. But these crystals: when dissolved in water 
and reintroduced to uninfected plants would show 


the virus activity. This shows tobacco mosaic Virus 
Has an alternate state of existence—in crystalline 
state and infective state. Recent studies have 
shown that individual ^ virus particles аге 
clumped into a crystal. Crystallizability is a proof 
of its purity. Also, a good deal of ultra structure 
and function of viruses are known, X is held that 
a virus is an elementary living particle. 

Under electron microscope a virus appears as 
a “fussy tennis ball” or “tied tadpole”. Even a 
symmetry about an axis has been found. The 
shapes of viruses are variable. Some are spherical, 
others are rod like and a few aie spermatozoa like. 
They have heads and tails. 


The most interesting feature about viruses is a 


high degree of specificity. They can act only on 


specific hosts and generally on a particular tissue of 
the host, Virus particles are about 10,000 times 
bigger than a sugar molecule. The weight of virus 
particles can be determined by the rate of sediment- 
ation in a centrifugation which is an indirect method 
of ascertaining the weights. 


. The M on which harbour bacteria are called 

bacteriophages, in short, phages. The size of the 
8 to 215 millimicron. 

by virus is one of the 
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size ‘of about 400 millimicrons. 
The’ internal composition of virus has been 

analysed. As for example fr 
presence of water, nucl i 

phospholipids, cholesterol, neutral at, саг аїе, 
` copper, biotin, riboflavine, catalase, lipase, ribonu- 
‘clease and DNAse etc. were discovered. But small 
viruses like tobacco mosaic viruses do not contain 
зо many substances. They have two things: pro- 
tein and nucleic acids. The nucleic acid can be 
either DNA or RNA which are wrapped in a protein 
coating. 


AVALANCHE OF REPRODUCTION 


The bacteria-eater virus opens a hole inside the 
bacterial cell-and goes inside it and undergoes a 
- process of reproduction. 
an ideal environment for virus multiplication, 
Phage infected bacterial cells are broken up and 
fresh viruses come out. It was already pointed out 
that the virus has two components namely, DNA and 
protein. At the time of virus infection, the protein 
tail part of ie virus is left behind, only DNA head 
part enters ine cell and is capable of reproducing 
-DNA part as well as protein part which is left dut 
mostly from the material of the infected: bacteria. 
The process of reproduction is very quick and the 
turn over of new phage particles is dramatically 
fast, it produces an avalanche of reproduction, 
After a viral infection, nothing is seen inside until 
9 minutes after when .electron-microscopic studies 
reveal the appearance of slender roundish empty 
structures which look like phage heads and rod like 
phage tails. Serologically it is confirmed that these 
developing structures are virus particles in the 
making. А cell is a chemist and virus after taking 
eontrol of it, acts as a catalyst and orders things for 
its reproduction. By utilising the material of the 
bacteria, virus reproduces its own kind, kills the 
host cell and leaves for a fresh conquest. 


Scientists have discovered that a virus is also 
capable of making love. Ordinarily опе phage 
particle infects a bacterial cell. When more than 
«two phage particles invade the same bacterial cell, 
while reproducing, inside the host, they exchange 
their DNA materíal and imbibe the characteristic of 
the other. They come out after reproduction as 
different-—by the magic touch of venus. The parent 
phages exchange material to have récombination to 
produce different daughter phages. 


DNA EVERYWHERE 


The study of virus brings us close to life process 
and we are dismayed at the similarity of the same 


controlling process of DNA from man down to virus. 
In the invaluable archive of life the mysterious 
' operation of heredity is possible by. the universality 
of the self duplicating property of DNA. Any 
organism higher than the virus has a well defined 
nucleus. The nucleus contains chromosomes which 
in their turn house DNA. The other name for DNA 
is genes. In case of virus, there 18 no organised 
nucleus or chromosomes ; that is why often virus is 
called a naked gene. The working process of DNA 
is same everywhere. DNA preserves the continuity 
of life and holds clu* to the origin and evolution. 
They have actual and potential power of expression. 
In some animals, certain cytoplasmic genes have 
"discovered which are under the nuclear control, It 
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The bacterial cell provides: 


x Tae 


sever virüs is the largest which has a is often suggested that the viruses 
‚ їп search of evolution. 


are the lost genes’ — — 


Proteins are the ‘building blocks of life’ and 
nucleic acids are the ‘blue prints’ that will decide 
what kind of proteins will be formed. 

The vista of human conquest is being expanded 
infinitely. Our eyes are on the moon. The basic . 
technique of space travel is achieved. We have 
unlocked tremendous power from the atoms. With 
the help of special gadgets we can see the other side . 
of the moon, We are verging on the threshold of — 
a still bigger discovery in unravelling life's most 
basic wonder of self duplication. The unending 
stream of discovery has shown that the chemical 
structure of DNA determines the continuity and 
specificity of all life from man-down to an infinitesi- 
mal virus particle. It is a complete unification that 
the mystery of life is beset on the same quality of | 
a particular chemical namely; DNA. DNA is a 
staircase like molecule. DNA has four basic parts 
which give unique opportunity of infinite variety of 
the order. The phosphate and sugar molecules 
spiral round the nitrogenous bases. Our increasing 


awareness of the study of DNA has at least trans- 
lated the abstract concept of gene to the actual 
structure of genes and for this achievement the life 
at the lowest level provided invaluable material. 
The prospect of breaking the genetic code is now 
more bright with the studies of virus and this will 


Y 


encourage man to attempt the creation of life 
laboratory. 


DEVADASIS OF UTTAR PRADESH 


(Continued from page 106) 


India there was the dark age for the Hindus and. 
the dancing of the Devadasis in public on the temple 

arena, dais or Mandap began to decline. The only 

thing that survived in Upper India by way of 

dramatic representation is Ramlila, a kind of panto- 

mimic mimicry of some notable incidents in the 

life of Divine Rama. Now the whole Ramayana is 

being enacted during the five days, beginning from 

the sixth day (Shashthi) and ending on the tenth - 
or the Dashami day during the Dassehra festival, 

on the eighth day in some part, and on the seventh 
or ninth day in other parts a procession of Ram Dal 

is taken out and on that day the staging of the 

drama is stopped. In the Ram Dal each ‘Chauki’ 

(moving platforms for tableaux) displays episodes 

and incidents from the scriptures. On the Ekadashi 
day Ravana is led in a procession. It is something 

like the exhibition of English Miracle plays on 

movihg platforms in Elizabethan times. It is a 

pageant show after all but keeps the memory of 

dramatie representation alive. There were two 

parties combating each other and we have some 

traces. of it even now and this, during the 

Mohammedan period, remained the only emblem of 

the past glory of India in her drama and stage. 

No girl is allowed to play jn Ram Lila as a rule. 
The role of Sita is enacted by a boy. Mostly the 
actors, and more especially the handsome boys take 
the roles of Rama, Lakshmana and Sita,'who are. . 
regarded as Gods, — "* Lp PRESE 
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EDUCATION UNDER DELHI 


‘SULTANATE 


By K. M. YUSUF 


CURSORY glance at the records 
of scientific and literary pro- 
gress made during the first rive 
centuries of the Hijri era will 
convincingly reveal the fact that 
in medicine, astronomy, geo- 
graphy, linguistics, theology, 
law, philology, philosophy and 
literature, the Muslims carried 
on original thinking and research and “laid the 
` basis of that canon of knowledge which dominated 
medieval European thought.” 


*. The establishment of the Abbaside Caliphate in 
750 A.D. turned Baghdad into the foremost seat of 
learning and the House of Al-Abbas produced a 
galaxy of talented caliphs like Mahdi, Harun and 
Mamun who were great patrons of art and science. 
The contributions of Razi, Ibn Sina, Kindi, Farabi, 
Biruni, Khayyam, Khwarizmi, Yaqut, Tabari, 
Masudi and a host of others form one of the brightest 
chapters in the intellectual history of mankind. 


In India when the Muslims were hardly 
established, they had addressed themselves to the 
propagation of ‘learning. The Sultans of Delhi 
. (exceptions apart) were noted for their love of arts 
and literature and patronised men of letters. The 
learned were loved and ae all over the 
country. 


Though the Indian Sultans could not surpass 


the Arab caliphs in the intellectual advancement, 
yet the attainments in education under them were 
conspicuous. Almost all of them were fond of eulo- 
gistic literatures. Their Durbars were the fountain- 
heads of encouragement. for men of letters who 
received generous patronage and their scholarship 
won high honour and fabulous emolument (Yusuf 
Alís Making of India. p. 86). 


PROGRESS 


History records that the radiant splendour of 
the universities of Baghdad, Cairo, Cordova, Damas- 
cus, Kairawan, Nishapur, Shiraz, Samarqand and 
Seville beamed far and wide, illuminating the East, 
as well as, the West. The Sultans of Medieva] India 
knew of it and they "opened schools and colleges 
and established libraries in the various parts of their 
dominions, and sought to supplement their educa- 
tional achievements by extensive patronage of 
literary worth, from whatever sources it was 
evinced.” Under them the Muslim universities in 
India were thronged by thousands of students and 
a professor had often hundreds of hearers (N. N. 
Law’s Promotion of Learning in India During 
Mohammedan Rule, pp. 104-105). The result was 
a luxuriant crop of litterateurs. philosophers, poets, 
and historians. 

Shahabuddin Ghori (d. 
` Sultan who turned his attention towards the literary 
progress of his dominion and deemed it his foremost 
duty to impart education in India proper. 
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1206) was the first . 


At Ajmer, 


seminaries for the spread of “Islamic culture and - 


erudition” and “the precepts of Islam and the cus- · 
toms of the Law were divulged and established" - 
(Taj-ul-Maasir, Elliot, ii, p. 215). 

Firishta relates that having no male issue of his ' 
own, the Sultan took care to give private tuitions - 
to some of his talented Turkey slaves in whom he 
saw marked signs of greatness. Three of 
celebrated slaves were Qutbuddin, Yalduz 
Nasiruddin Qubachah. 


With the advent of the Qutbis in 1206 the 
Muslim rule was firmly established in India and - 
since then the Muslim rulers made this great sub- 
continent their permanent home and abode. They _ 
naturalized themselves and became Indians in the 
real sense of the term, sharing the joys and sorrows 
with the sons of the soil. 


PATRONAGE Bs 


Qutbuddin Aibak (1206-1210), the Father of the - 
Slave Dynasty, was “endowed with all laudable ` 
qualities and admirable impressions” and in the 
words of Minhaj-i-Siraj, was “a high-spirited and 
open hearted monarch.” Не received his education > 
at Nishapur, was thoroughly conversant with Arabie - 
and Persian and had good knowledge of science as 
well. Known for his literary taste, he established - 


hundreds of Madrasas in various parts of his king- _ 


dom where both religious instructions and secular : 
learning were imparted. Like his gontemporary - 
Lakshman Sen of Bengal, Aibak’s “gifts were · 
bestowed by hundreds and thousands” on men of , 
letters and this is the reason why he has been styled _ 
by a number of medieval historians as Lakhbakhsh 
(the giver of lakhs). 


Shamsuddin Iltutmish (1210-1235), a patron of 
letters, was a liberal potentate. During his reign . 


flourished the philosopher Amir Kuhani of Bukhara . . 


and Fakhr-ul-Mulk Usami of Baghdad. The sincere 
appreciation and patronage of learning on the part 
of this Sultan attracted to his court, poets and 
writers of the eminence of Khwaja Abu Nasr, Abu 
Bakr of Samarqand, Tajuddin Dabir and Nuruddin | 
Awfi. 


He ordered the construction of a big Madrasa 
later оп to be rebuilt by Firuz Tughlaq. The Sultan 
spared no pains in imparting decent education to: 
his children, notably Raziya and Mahmud (Tabaqat _ 
i-Nasiri, Raverty, p. 670). $, 

“Never has a sovereign," writes the well-known 
historian Minhaj, “so virtuous, kind-hearted and . 
reverent towards the learned and the divines, sat ' 
on the throne. 


Iltutmish had immense regard for the t 
Sufi-saint Khwaja Muinuddin Chishti of mer. 


The saint was a man of deep erudition and was айа 


a poet of no mean order. 


Sultana Raziya (1236-1240), a cultured — 
has been described by a contemporary 


çhronicler . . 
as Muss c er of learned." Firishta sm a 
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she could read the holy огап with correct pronun- 
ciation and during her reign flourished the famous 
Muizzi College (Tarikh-i-Firishta, Brigg, i, p. 217). 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The pious -Nasiruddin Mahmud's (1246-1266) 
reign occupies an important place in the literary 
history of India. Himself a scholar, he extended 
lavish patronage to arts and letters. He was а 
master-calligraphist and spent his leisure hours in 
copying the holy Qoran. It is said that he used to 
maintain himself on the sale-proceeds of his calli- 
graphic products (Brigg, i, p. 246). х 


In his Rehla Ibn Batuta he mentions that he 
. saw a copy of the Holy Book transcribed by the 
Sultan “with great taste and elegance." Minhaj-i- 
Siraj occupied a high position in Nasiruddin’s court 
and the scholar dedicated the Tabagat-i-Nasiri to 
.his royal patron. Fakhruddin Nunaki, the panegy- 
rist, was one of his courtiers. 


The famous Nasiriya College, of which Minhaj 
was for sometime the principal, was founded by the 
Sultan. Another college was built at Jullundar 
(Raverty, pp. 678-689 ; History of India as told by 
-tts Historians, ii, р. 334). 


Ghiyasuddin Balban (1266-1287) was a great 
friend of literature. He had his Durbar adorned by 
a galaxy of honoured celebrities, such as, Tuti-i- 
‘Hind Amir Khusru, Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, the 
Khalifa of celebrated divine Muinuddin Chishti, 
Usman Tirmizi’ Badruddin Ariff Ghaznavi, Amir 
Hasan, Syed Maula and Badruddin. 


He gave shelter to about fifteen exiled princes 
from Central Asia and fixed rich allowances for 
their maintenance. Some of them were "illustrious 
‘men of learning of that time." Опсе the Sultan 
advised Prince Muhammad thus; "Spare no pains 
to discover men of genius, learning and courage. 
You must cherish them by kindness and munificence 
that they may prove the soul of your councils and 
instruments of your authority" (Brigg, i, p. 251). 
On his return to Delhi after quelling the revolt of 
Tughril Khan in Bengal, "he visited the learned men 
at their own houses and made them rich presents” 
(ibid, p. 265). At his encouragement, Sayed Maula 
established an academy at Delhi. 


TASTE 


Balban's two sons, Muhammad and Bughra 
` Khan, were instrumental in establishing a number 
of literary societies in the kingdom. Both were the 
disciples of Amir Khusru. uhammad had great 
taste for literature and compiled a volume of poems 
containing 20,000 couplets from the works of cele- 
brated poets. The literary sittings held in his 
palace were generally presided over by Khusru. 


“The court of this prince was freauented by 
- the most learned and accomplished men of the time. 
His attendants used to read to him the Shah-Namah, 
the Ditwan-i-Sanai, the Diwan-i-Khaqani and the 
Khamseh of Shaikh Nizami. Learned men discuss- 
ed the merits of these poets in his presence" (Law's 
Promotion of Learning, p. 25). Prince Mohammad 
twice invited the famous Persian poet and savant, 
Shaikh Saadi of Shiraz, for whom he wanted to 
build a Khanqah (monastery) at Multan, but the old 
savant on both the occasions expressed his inability 
to pe over e Htm and sent apologies in 
verses wherein he highly commended the genius of 
Amis Khusmy (Ziauddin Baran?s Tarikh-i-Riruz 
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Shahi, Elliott, iii, p. 110; Tabaqat-i-Akbar Shahi, 
p. 76). 


Prince Bughra Khan was an admirer of fine 
arts and founded a society which consisted of musi- 
cians, dancers, actors апа  story-tellers. “The 
example set by the Imperial House was followed by 
the nobility and the middle class Musalmans, with 
the result that within a brief space of time numerous 
such societies sprang up in the Sultanate of Delhi 
and raised the standard of education-so high that 
travellers from distant parts of the world were 
drawn towards it for the cultivation of literature, 
music and other arts" (S. M. Jaffar's Education in 
Muslim India, pp. 43-44). 


Muizuddin Kaiqubad (1287-1290), the un- 
worthy son of Bughra Khan, was a lover of wine 
and women and did not hesitate to destroy the “high 
tone of literary culture that had been introduced 
into the society of the day" by Balban, Prince 
Muhammad and his father. The literary societies 
were extinguished and the licentious ruler's minis- 
ters and courtiers, friends and companions, all gave 
themselves up to pleasure. 


NEW ERA 


Jalaluddin Khalji (1290-1298) inaugurated a 
new era in the field of education. He invited emin- 
ent gens de letters to his private parties and created 
a literary atmosphere in his court. Some of the 
famous men of letters attached to his court were 
Amir Khysru, Tajuddin Iraqi, Amir Arsalan Quli, 
Saaduddin Mantagi, Ikhtiyaruddin Yahya, Khwaja 
Hasan, Muyyid Diwana, Baai Khatir and Qazi 
Mughis of Jhansi. Famous singers and artists like 
Amir Khassa, Hamid Raja, Muhammad Chungi. 
Futuha, Nasir Khan and Bihruz also adorned his. 
court. The Sultan appointed Khusru as the 
librarian of the royal library and the Keeper of the 
Qoran, and bestowed upon him robes of honour 
(Brigg, i, pp. 292-293). Only one incident mars. the 
generous policy of Jalaluddin and that .was the 
assassination of the pious Syed Maula, a Darvish of 
repute, on suspicion of treason, 


“He was unlettered and never associated with 
men of learning,” comments Barani about Aluddin 
Khalji (1296-1316), but, this remark applies only 
to the first few years of his reign. When he realised 
his. illiteracy, he seriously studied Persian and 
quickly acquired a working knowledge of the 
language. He began to encourage discussions on 
literary subjects and showed favours to all the 
eminent men of the age. ; 


“During the time of Sultan Alauddin, Delhi was 
the great rendezvous for all the most learned and 
erudite personages,” remarks a contemporary chro- 
nicler, while Firishta says. that under his rule 
“palaces, mosques, universities, baths, mausolea, 
forts, and all kinds of public and private buildings 
seemed to rise as if by magic. Neither did there 
in any age, appear such a concourse of learned men 
from all parts. Forty-five doctors, skilled in the 
sciences, were professors in the universities.” 


Prominent poets and scholars of Alauddin's 
court were Amir Khusru, the Prince of Poets, 
Khwaja Najmuddin Hasan Dehlavi, well-known as 
the Saadi of Hindustan, Sadruddin Ali, Fakhruddin 
Qawas, Maulana Arif, Abdul Hakim, Shahabuddin 
Sadr-Nashin .and the Vizir Shams-ul-Mulk. Men- 
tion may also be made of Syed Tajuddin, 
Syed Ruknuddin, Muntajibuddin, Alauddin Muqri, 
Khwaja Zaki, Kabiruddin,  Badruddin Dama- 
shgi, Juwaini Tabib, Safi bin Nasir and a host of 





others “who flourished without the fostering care 
of the sovereign." 
uddin Auliya of Delhi, also flourished at ihis time. 
It was during Alauddin's reign that the. Egyptian 
theologian Shamsuddin came to India, ' 


The study of theology апа philosophy was 
carried on earnestly and, according to the learned 
author of the Promotion of Learning in India During 
Mohammedan Rule, books like “the Qutah-ul-Qalub, 
the Ihya-ul-ulum and its translation, the Awarif 
and Kashf-ul-Mahjub, the Shahri-Tarif, the Risa- 
lah-i-Qushiri etc. were in great demand.” Law 
further states: "In Delhi at this time lived a large 
number of learned men, some of whom surpassed, 
according to Barani, the most erudite scholars of 
Bukhara, Samarqand, Baghdad, Cairo, Damascus, 
Isfahan or Tabriz. They were learned in all depart- 
ments of knowledge, such as history (Badi and 
Bayan), jurisprudence (Fiqh), logic (Usuli-Figh), 
theology (Usuli-din), grammar (Nahu), commenta- 
ries on the Qoran (Tafsir), ete.” 


An inscription on Alai Darwaza describes 
Alauddin as “the strengthener of the pulpits of 
learning and religion and the strengthener of the 
rules of colleges and places of worship” сире 
Archaeology of Delhi, p. 56). 


There was no marked improvement in the 
sphere of education under Qutbuddin Mubarak 
Khalji (1316-1318), who, in the words of Barani, 
“attended to nothing but drinking, listening to 
music, pleasure and scattering gifts.” 


Under the Tughlaqs India made remarkable 
progress in education, Ghiyasuddin, the first Sultan 
of the House of Tughlaq, was a devout and God- 
fearing man. Amir Khusru praised him thus: 

He never did anything that was not replete 
with wisdom and sense. 


He might be said to wear a hundred doctors' 
hood under his crown. He patronised religious 
institutions and literary men. Khusru, his poet- 
laureate, used to receive one thousand ‘tankas’ per 
month. Franshawe is of the opinion that Nai-ka- 
Qila, near Tughlagabad, had a college founded by 
Ghiyasuddin (Delhi, Past and Present, p. 291). 


MASTER MONARCH 


Mohammad Bin Tughlag (1325-1351) was one 
of the most erudite monarchs that ever sat upon the 
throne of Delhi—nay, the most learned among the 
crowned heads of the Middle Ages. Sultan Moham- 
mad was thoroughly at home in almost all arts and 
sciences—logic, philosophy. history. mathematics, 
astronomy, poetry, calligraphy, theology and the 
physical sciences. He had good knowledge of 
Sanskrit and the science of medicine was not alto- 
gether unknown to him. He was a perfect master 
of composition and style and was skilled in dialectics 
as well His profound erudition led a modern 
historian to remark that Mohammad  Tughlaq's 
"real place was a professional chair, not the throne 
of Delhi.” 


Shahabuddin Abul Abbas Ahmad in his Masa- 
lik-ul-Absar-fi-Mamalik-il-Amsar — writes: “The 
Sultan is noted for knowing the Holy Book by heart 
as also the law book called Hidayah, which expounds 


He is fond of reciting verses, composing them and 
hearing’ them read, when he readily seizes their 
most hidden allusions. He likes to converse with 
learned men апа men of merit. He is also particu- 
larly fond of contending with poets.in Persian—a 


The Sufi-saint, Khwaja Nizam- 


language of which he is a аме” The author . 
further states that "at the Royal Court at Delhi 
there were a ihousand poets skilled in one of the 
three languages, Arabic, Persian or Indian and 
twelve hundred physicians ; and that at his private 
meals the Sultan received learned lawyers to the 
number of two hundred." 


' The distinguished - theologian, | Muinuddin 
[mrani, flourished during Muhammad Tughlaq's 
reign. Ziauddin Barani was attached to his court 
for over seventeen years, and Badruddin Cach paid 
rich tributes to the Sultan in his Qasidas. r 
Batuta testifies that the boundless munificence of 
Sultan Muhammad attracted to his court a large 
number of scholars and, theologians from other 
countries (Rehla, Gibbs, pp. 5-6). But the political 
bankruptcy of this Sultan deprived India of the 
educational benefits that were expected from the 
personality of such a scholar-sovereign. 


FRESH IMPETUS 


The accession of Firoz Tughlaq (1351-1388) 
gave a fresh impetus to the advancement of learning 
and the monarch worked zealously for the propaga- 
tion of education and culture. Himself a man of 
literary taste, Firoz’s court had a brilliant concourse 
of scholars, such as, Ziauddin Barani, Siraj Afif, 
Maulana Jalaluddin, Alim Anandapati, ‘Syed Yusuf, 
Maulana Khwajgi, Abdul Qadir, Khalid Khani, 
Shihabuddin Daulatabadi, Abdul Mugtadir, Shanihi, 
Ain-ul-Mulk, Mazhar Karra, Ahmad Thanisvari and 
Qazi Abid. Under the benevolent patronage of the 
Sultan, they wrote on theology, jurisprudence, his- 
tory, geography, philosophy and literature. The 
Suitan constructed a palace, named ‘Palace of 
Grapes, for the reception of learned men and 
educationists. He spent thirty-six lakh ‘tankas’ 
annually on education. 


By the royal edict teachers were sent out to 
different paris of the kingdom for imparting instruc- 
tions to the people. Firishta, on the authority of 
Nizamuddin Ahmad, says that Firoz Tughlag estab- 
lished thirty colleges. But Abdul Baqi in Maasir-i- 
Rahimi writes that the Sultan opened’ as many as 
fifty colleges. The most remarkable educational 
institution founded by him was the Firoz Shahi 
Madrasa at Firozabad. It was a residential college 
situated within a well-planned garden and consisted 
of several spacious mansions. Barani gives a com- + 
prehensive account of this college in his Tarikh-i- 
Firuz Shahi. Another important college, known as 
the Qadam Sharif, was built by Firuz near the tomb 
of his son Fath Khan (Syed Ahmad Khan’s Asrar- 
us-Sanadid, p. 37). 


The Sultan took special care to give proper 
education to his 180,000 slaves and it is said that 
12,000 of them turned out as serious students in 
various branches of learning and fine arts. 
(Zakaullah’s Tarikh-i-Hindustan, ii, p. 208). 


During his Nagarkot campaign, Firoz Tughlaq 
came across a fine collection of 3,000 Sanskrit 
volumes. The Sultan ordered Khalid Khani to 
render the books on philosophy, divination and omen 
into Persian verses, and the translator named it 
Dalayal-i-Firoz Shahi. 


As a keen student of history, Firoz wrote an 
account of his reign, known as Fatuhat-i-Firoz 
Shahi, which contains a  de&cription of edicts, 
ordinances and works of public utility dome by him. 
Some portions of this work are inscribed on the 
walls of Kushak-i-Shikar and Kushak-i-Nuzul, м 
two royal palaces at Firozabad. He febuil and 


aus 


Р: 





ed 


sandal-wood doors the college of 


furnished with sa 
` Iltutmish which had been destroyed. 

"In the long list of preceding Mohammedan 
Emperors, there was none who tried so much for the 
diffusion of education among his subjects as Sultan 

'Firoz. He was the initiator of many important and 
excellent regulations in his reign, the most note- 
worthy of which was the one that related to the 
“encouragement of learning," comments N. N. Law. 


The Sayyid Kings (1414-1451) contributed 
modestly towards the promotion of learning. Under 
them sprang up Madrasas at Badaun and Cuttair 
and the two towns successfully rivalled with Delhi 
and Firozabad in the intellectual sphere. Yahya 
bin Ahmad Sirhindi wrote his Tarikh-i-Mubarak 
Shahi which is a valuable work for the history of 
this period. 


Bahlul (1451-1489), the founder of the Lodi 

` dynasty, was not a man of literary acquirements but 

he valued the society of learned men. He had some 

. knowledge of Muslim law. It appears from 

. Maasir-i-Rahimi that he opened some schools and 
colleges in his dominion. 


~> ` His successor, Sikandar (1489-1517), was the 
-ablest ruler of the dynasty. He was a poet of some 

5 inction and encouraged learning. He used to 
“compose verses under the pen-name of Gulrukhi and 
` his ‘Diwan’ consists of 9,000 couplets, He took his 
. lessons in poetry from Shaikh Jamali Kanboh, the 

` famed’ author of the Siyyar-ul-Arifin and the 

Mihr-u-Mah. 


DEVELOPMENT 


E Sikandar Lodi covered his kingdom with schools 
and colleges and filled them with professors and 
Students (History of India as told by its own 
` Historians, iv, p. 540). He insisted on compulsory 
.education of military officers. The author of the 

..Tarikh-i-Daudi says that "seventeen accomplished 

. and learned men of tried merit were constantly with 

- him in his private apartment.” Some of them were 

- Sadruddin of Kanauj, Abdur Rahman of Sikri, 

--Azizulah of Sambhal and Rafiquddin of Shiraz. 


` ` During Sikandar's reign, a number of scholars 
s Bukhara, Damascus and other countries o: 
`, Islamic studies came over to India and flourished in 
.his capital at Agra. Under the auspices of the 
K , the Agar-mahabedak (the science of 
medicine and treatment of diseases) was translated 

into Persian from Sanskrit under the title Tibb-i- 
` Sikandari. Mahmud bin Shaikh Zia wrote a 
. Persian dictionary and dedicated it to the Sultan 
under the name Farhang-i-Sikandari. 


: . The most remarkable feature of Sikandar’s reign 
_ was that “Hindus for the first time applied them- 
` selves to the study of Persian" (Law’s Promotion of 
Learning, p. 75). Firishta records the same when 
he says: “The Hindus who had hitherto never 
-learned Persian, commenced during this reign to 


ans study Mohammedan literature" (Brigg, i, p. 587). 


Yt will not be out of place to mention here the 

. Contributions of the Sur rulers of India towards 
-educational progress. Sher Shah ( 1538-1545), the 
< most striking personality in the history of Medieval 
India, was a cultured potentate. The great Pathan 


стег received his early education at Jaunpur and 


. studied philosophy.* He used to visit monasteries 
. and Madrasas and associate with Ulemas (Tarikh-i- 
Sher Shahi, Elliot, iv, p. 311). He founded the 
Sher Shahi Madrasa at Narnaul in Patiala. Islam 
_ Shah (1545-1552) was g poet and could compose 


verses extempore, He used to pass his leisu 


e*hours 
in the company of two learned men, - Abdullah 
Makhdum-un-Muk and Abdul Hasan Kamboh, 
According to Badauni, his motto was: 


"Continual learning is requisite with applica- 
tion and exertion, Always by day argument and by 
night repetition," 


Thus, we find, that most of the Sultans of Delhi 
encouraged and patronised education and worked 
zealously for its propagation. They pushed Delhi 


‚оп such a high pedestal of glory that soon the capital 


of the Indian Sultanate “had become the envy of 
Baghdad, the rival of Cairo and the equal of 
Constantinople" and an "intellectual competitor of 
еа the famous university-city of Central 
sia,” 


AUTHORS & WORKS 


The most outstanding and greatest scholar and 
poet of the period was Amir Khusru, who flourished 
under the Slaves,—Khalji and Tughlaq dynasties. 
He has to his credit ninety-nine works on different 
subjects. Some of his famous works are the 
Ain-i-Sikandari, the Hasht Bihist, the Qiran-us- 
Sadain, the Taj-ul-Futuh, the Miftah-ul-Futuh, the 
Afzal-ul-Fawaid, the Tarikh-i-Dihli, the Khazain- 
ul-Futuh and the Matla-ul-Anwar. 


Another poet of the time, whose fame travelled 
beyond the borders of India, was Hasan Dehlavi, 
the author of Fawaid-ul-Fuad. The erudite theolo- 
gian Maulana Imrani wrote celebrated commentaries 
on Talwih, Husami, Kanzid-Daqaiq, Miftah and 
Talkhis, The savant Muinuddin Chishti was the 
author of the Anis-ul-Arwah, the Kash-ul-Israr, the 
Ganj-i-Asrar, the Afaq-u-Anfas and the Diwan. 


The famed historian of the period, Ziauddin 
Barani, apart from the Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, wrote 
the Sanai-Muhammadi Salat-i-Kabir, the Inayat- 
nama-i-Ila-hi, the Maasir-i-Saadat, the Hasratnama, 
and the Akhbar-i-Barmakiyan. Minhaj-i-Siraj and 
Shams-i-Siraj Afif were other noted historians. 


Yusuf bin Jamal- Husaini’s works the Tawjihul 
Kalam fi Sharhil Manar and Yusufi Sharhru Lubbil 
Alabab fi Ilmii-Irab show his profound knowledge 
in Fiqh and grammar. 


It is impossible to give here an exhaustive 


‘account of the literary developments that took place 


during the Delhi Sultanate. Historical researches 
indicate that the Sultans of Delhi, at the zenith of 
their power and influence, never betrayed the cause 
of education though there is no denying the fact that 
the educational system under them had its merits, 
as well as, demerits. Further, the personal whims 
and despotism were there, But, in spite of all the 
drawbacks, the facts stated above speak volumes 
about the refined culture and magnificent taste of 
the potentates of this period and their love and craze 
for education and culture. - 1 





NPRECEDENTFD in the century- 


7 old history ^f Calcutta tea auction, 

М а kilogram of th: second flush of 

Pedes tea rows between 

W/ April and May and considered the 

3 best in the world) fetched Rs. 94 in 

є July last, clthough the broker who 

ıa came with the stock of tea would 

"== have been happy if he got Rs. 27 

а kilogram. The rival biddings emanating from 

. lamentable inflation were responsible for such super 

ceiling prices. Just for a little good Cha Cha Cha 
you may dance like that, but in vain. 

To speak of Cha, the word is Portuguese bor- 

rowed from the Japanese, Tea came from Chinese 


Theh, 
“HAY WATER” 


Though ridiculed in Holland under the name of 
"hay water" in the last quarter of the 17th century, 
the Dutch in their second voyage to China obtained 
tea by bartering it with dried sage, an aromatic 
kitchen shrub. But at length the Dutch could not 
export sufficient quantity of sage to supply the de- 
mand of the Chinese. This fact, however, proves 
how deeply the imagination is considered with our 
palate, for the Chinese, affected by the exotic 
novelty, considered sage to be more precious than 
tea, which was traditionally discovered by them 
towards the end of the 3rd century B.C, 

It is rather extraordinary that the East India 
Company should not have discovered the use of this 
shrub in their early adventures. In a scarce treatise 

on “Warm Beer" hot drinks were recommended in 

preference to cold ones and tea was referred to by 
Zo Jesuit Maffei's account that "they of China 
о for the most part drink the strained liquor of some 
herb called Chia, hot". 

E There is, however, an anecdote in favour of an 
East India Company agent who in 1615 wrote to one 


of his colleagues for “а pot of the best sort of Chaw.” 

Great Britain's early supply came from Java, 
but when in the last decade of the 17th century — 
Java was populated by the Dutch, purchases were 
made from China (from where the leaf used to come _ 
to Madras and Surat in boats) and a steady, though 
small supply to England was maintained. Later,  ' 
Rangpur and Cooch Behar were selected as areas 
favourable to tea-growing. The genuine tea shrub 
was, however, discovered in 1834 by a native of Assam 
and the East India Company started an establish- 
ment in Assam for cultivation and manufacture of 


tea ас an industry In 1840 after the abolition of the : 


Company's monopoly nearly 6,000 pounds of India tea 
were offered for sale in auction in Calcutta. Planters 
in Ceylon, concerned only with coffee, took to tea 
plantation in 1876 when a ravaging leaf disease 
ed many coffee estates. 


CROMWELL'S TEAPOT 


You might have read somewhere or heard of 
Oliver Crownwell's teapot It is a myth, an anachro- 
nism. Cromwell had none, for the drink is said to 
have been introduced in Europe after his death. 5 

The best account of the early use and the prices 
of tea in England appears in the handbill (1660) of 
one who may be called the first Tea-maker. 

Garway, in Exchange-alley, tobacconist and coffee 
man, was the first who sold and retailed tea, recom- _ 
mending it for the cure of all disorders, The f E 
shop-bil ч. more curious than апу historica 
account we have. 

"Tea in England hath been sold in the leaf 
for six pounds, and sometimes for ten pounds, the | 
pound weight, and in r of its former = 
scarceness and dearness it hath been only used 
as a regalia in high treatment and ent ents . 
and presents made thereof to pri 
grandees till the year 1657. The said | 
purchase a quantity thereof and first : 





_ the said. 
the directions of the most knowing merchants into 
those Eastern countries. On the knowledge of 
the said Garway’s continued care and industry 
“in obtaining the best tea, and making drink 
thereof, very many noblemen, physicians, mer- 
chants etc. have ever since sent to him for the 
said leaf, and daily resort to his house to drink 
the drink thereof. He sells tea from 16 shillings 
їо 50 shillings a pound”. 

. The ignorance in preparing tea was rather 

colossal and leaves were eaten after throwing 
away very carefully the water in which they had been 
brewed. Another advertisement appeared in The 
Mercurius Politicus in 1658 announcing Sultanes’ 
Head as “a cophee house in Sweeting's Rents, by the 
Royal Exchange, London”, 
А Tea was not probably in general use domestically 
so late as in 1687. For in the diary of Henry, Earl of 
Clarendon, it is found that “Pere Couplet supped with 
me, and after supper we had tea, which he said was 
really as good as any he had drunk in China." Had 
his lordship been in the general habit of drinking tea, 
he had not probably made it a subject of special note 
in his diary. 

. In our early days at the dawn of this century 
we were sternly denied tea by our guardian lest it 
should injure our liver and health. (Oh, my liver and 
ah, my spleen!!) Only the chronic malaria patients 
and those who suffered from acute cold indulged in 
this forbidden drink. We used to hear two warnings 
from patriots and puritans: the first one was а 
quotation from Sir P. C. Roy identifying the beverage 
with the blood of the tea-garden coolies and the 
other one was an apprehension of taking to alcohol 
eventually after the tea habit. Later, tea and alcohol 
went together. And the price? Believe it or not, 
we entertained a British Governor to a tea party 
in which we brewed a brand (I will not name it) 
of Re. 1/14/- a pound to the satisfaction of the elite 
assembled. O tempora! O mores! 


SOOT POTABLE 


While. the honour of introducing tea may be 
disputed between the English and the Dutch, that 
. of coffee remains between the English and the French. 
The famous Italian traveller Pietro della Valle, 
writing from Constantinople in 1615 to Rome, said 
that he would teach Europe in what manner the 
Turks took what he called Cahue. An Arabic and 
English pamphlet on “the nature of drink Kauhi or 
coffee’ was printed in Oxford in 1659. Purchas, alsoa 
pilgrim, knew well what Coffa was and how they 
drank it as hot as they could endure it and it was 
“as” black as soot and tasted not much unlike it, 
although good they said for digestion and mirth”. The 
celebrated Thevenot gave coffee after dinner in 1658, 
but it was considered as a whim of the traveller and 


= neither the thing itself nor its appearance was 


inviting. 
T: GRAND INTRODUCTION 

Ten years later, in 1668, a Turkish ambassador 
at Paris made coffee highly fashionable. The elegance 
of the equippage recommended it to the eye and 
`. charmed the women. The brilliant porcelain cups in 
` which it was poured; the napkin fringed with gold 
` апа the Turkish slaves on their knees presenting it 
to the ladies seated on the ground on cushions, 
turned the heads of the Parisian dames. 


TOMAS. COFFEE - HOUSES 
ЧЫ С ар Armenian at Paris opened a coffee- 
house where beer and wine were also sold. The type 

was improved by one-Procop, a Florentine, and 
Puy MU иа геог there. Чо 


4 


in leaf or drink made dctoding to | 


the fresh and fragrant steam". Here met 


Saurin, La "Motte, Danchet, Boindin, а and 


others, But the mild streams of the ‘aromatic berry 
could not mollify the bitterness of temper and 
speech of so many rivals and the witty malignity of 
Rousseau produced those famous couplets on ali the 
coffee drinkers, which occasioned his misfortune and 
banishment. 

The reaction was not late to follow. For about 
twenty years after the introduction of coffee there 
came a continued series of invectives against its 
adoption both in medicinal and domestic views. And, 
even in its native country, Arabia, the Government 
discovered that the use of coffee is connected with a 
resort for the idle and the curious and that the 
history of .coffee houses is often that of the manners, 
the morals and the politics of a people, and banned 115 
consumption. An Arabian manuscript in the library 
ot the King of France showed that coffee-houses in 
Asia were sometimes suppressed. The same fate 
happened on its introduction into England. 


. For unimaginable reason coffee seemed to vie 
with Canary wine and poetical satires were written 
like giving the dog a bad name for hanging it. The 
lines quoted below may give one some idea of the 
esteem in which coffee was held for sometime: 

“A lothsome potion, not yet understood, 
Syrop of soot, or essence of old shoes, 
Dasht with diurnals and the books of news." 


WOMEN'S PETITION 


In The Women's Petition Against Coffee they 
complained in 1674 that "it made men as unfruitful 
as the deserts whence that unhappy berry 1s said to be 
brought; that the offspring of our mighty ancestors 
would dwindle into a succession of apes and pigmies; 
and on a domestic message a husband would stop 
by the way to drink a couple of cups of coffee". 


Amidst these contests of popular prejudices, 
between the lovers of the forsaken Canary wine and 
the terrors of women at. the l'arrenness of an Arabian 
desert, which lasted for twenty years, at long last 
the custom of drinking coffee was universally 
established. Nor were there wanting some reflecting 
minds desirous of introducing the use of this liquid 
among the labouring classes of society to wean them 
from strong liquors. But custom of drinking coffee 
among the labouring classes did not last long and 
the popular opinion ran in favour of tea. In the 
famous diary of Samuel Pepys (1632-1703), the 
inveterate coffee-drinking and frequenter of cophee- 
houses, you read—"I had send for a cup of tea, а 
China drink of which I had never drunk before". 


FATTY SISTER CHOCOLATE 


The Spaniards brought it from Mexico where it 
was called chocolatti. It was used in Mexico long 
before the arrival of the Spaniards who brought it to 
Europe in 1519, though introduced in England as late 
as 1657. Originally it was a coarse mixture of the 
ground cacao and Indian corn with rocou, but the 
Spaniards liking its nourishment improved it into a 
richer compound with sugar, vanilla and other 
aromatics. The immoderate use of chocolate in the 
17th century was considered as a violent inflamer 
of passions and treatises were published against it 
enforcing the necessity of forbidding the monks to 
drink it as the holy order was branded with scandals. 


There sprang up chocolate-houses in London long : 
after coffee houses, They seemed to have associated 
something more elegant and refined in their new term 
when the other had become common. "The use of 
coffee-houses seems much improved by a new 
invention called chocolate-houses",—wrote Roger 
North, a high Tory and attorney-general to James IL _ 


$- 





`` VILLAGE UPLIFTMENT 


By INDUMATI BHATTACHARYYA, MA, BT. 


HE imaginative gifts of the poets 
and the novelists of all ages and 
of all countries, have portrayed 
rural life with great enthusiasm, 
bestowing on it a remarkable 
charm. Those of our country also 
do not lag behind. Their delinea- 
tion of village life is dear to 
almost all people. The reason 
for their recognition and popularity is the fact that 
we are as yet a nation dwelling in hamlets, in as 
much as 90 per cent of the population of our coun- 
try live in villages, and the constitution of. the 
village was, only up to the recent past, the most 
important factor in India’s social structure. 


The civilisation “of India. was preserved, 
through many ups and downs, only by the peculiar 
Structure of her villages, The villages were, of 
necessity, self-sufficient, as it was not easy for them 
to communicate with the outside world. Thus, India 
consisted of an immense number of entirely self- 
contained and self-supplying units. 


But, seríes of inventions that led to the appli- 
cation of mechanical power and the introduction of 
new administrative and judicial systems deteriorat- 
ed the condition of the village people and under- 
mined the village community as а self-contained 
unit. Moreover. a succession of devastating famines 
affected the prosperity of the villages and the 

illagers were led to the border line of extreme 
poverty. 


The process of decay, begun with the establish- 
ment of foreign rule and helped on by the impact of 
foreign influence, was completed by the competition 
of foreign goods, 


EUROPEAN EXPLOITATION 


Then came the European exploitation of Indian 
esources. The factory industry took the place of 
лапдісгайѕ which had so long sustained the eco- 
omy of the self-sufficient villages in India. Towns 
grew up, and labour for working these factories was 
drawn from villages. The poverty of the villagers 
was, no doubt, the cause of their going to the newly 
ormed towns to earn their bread. With the decay 
of handicrafts and cottage industries, and the chro- 
hie indebtedness of the peasants a good deal of 
illagers went to the towns. 


Moreover, the allurements and amenities of 
own-life led the well-to-do people of the villages 
0 leave their hearth and home and settle in towns. 

Thus, the villages were left to their fate, The 
hterest of administration and trade induced the 
oreign rulers to turn a deaf ear to the wails of the 
illagers when slowly this nerve-centre of the na- 
on was being paralysed, 


Recently, however, with the advent of indepen- 
lence, we have become fully conscious that the 
rve-centre of the nation lies in villages and they 
have got to be resuscitated. The last few years have 


seen so many far-reaching and welcome changes in 
the life of the village people that we may ‘once - 
more hope to see happy and prosperous village home 
of which tradition tells us, 


Thus, we have taken a rapid survey of how the 


villages decayed. This will help us understand their 
present problems and their possible solutions. 


MAIN PROBLEMS 


The main problems of the villages are , 
illiteracy, ill-health and lack of the facilities of 
communication. 

The year 1952 ushered in the Community De- 
velopment Scheme and the National Extension Ser- - 
vice, both of which aimed at improving the lot of 
the villagers. : 


Gram sevikas and social workers have been 


. trying their best to impart the light of knowledge 


among the villagers and doctors and health visitors 

have been helping them in matters of hygiene and 

health. The villager now finds a hospital or dispen- 
sary gasily available to give him medical help, if re- 

quired. 


With the introduction of improved farming 
facilities and encouragement of the co-operative 
system and the development of the irrigation system 
the lot of the cultivator has been improved to a: 
great extent. Now the village artisan has found 
ample scope and backing to display his skill in the 
making of handicrafts. 


There has been a rapid development of the 
means of communication without which no econo- 
mic or commercial development is possible, Through 
the radio some effort is being made to educate and 
recreate the village people, 


The fostering care of our national Government 
is doing its best to improve the condition of the 
villagers in difterent ways. 


Let us here discuss what other measures may 
be taken to make the simple folk of the villagers 
happy and healthy and prosperous, 


MASS EDUCATION 


The most effective measure to educate the 
village people at the same time to provide for their 
recreation is the introduction of mass education. ; 
Establishment of schools only will not suffice. 
Books, easy-to-read, on the homely problems of 
the villagers—such as, rain, drought, gardening, 
highways, home-making, Government, 
relations, home-repairs and personal hygiene, should 
be made easily available to them at the lowest 
price. If, with a common aim, writers, 
librarians and social workers do „their job in co- 
operation with the leaders and Government, 
can do a lot in raising the intellectual level of the 
village people. 


_ The vital influence that reading has uptn one’s 
thinking, on one's outlook of life and on one's actie - 





‚ cannot be denied. So, our first and foremost 
problem is how to enable the village people to read 
and think. Given this, other changes for the better 
will easily follow. 

Here, we may quote the homely philosophy of 
an. old. mountain woman who made her way down 
the valley to a preparatory school to get her twelve- 
yenr-old granddaughter admitted, The schooling of 
the granddaughter upto that time was neglected. 
The woman calls the child “Hit” and says, “Hit’s 
got sense but Hit's got to learn how to use Hit’s 
sense. Hit's a lot worse to be soul-hungry than to 
be body-hungry." 

Our job in the villages should be first to make 
the people soul-hungry and then provide for the 
satisfaction of that hunger, otherwise a measure 
taken will be regarded as an imposition. This mass 
psychology is often lost sight of; and, thus, villa- 
gers are left mere indifferent spectators. 


CREATE DESIRE TO READ 


Our endeavour should be to encourage or 
create a desire to read, and supply books, so that 
this desire may be satisfied, when this is done lots 
of books will be written on rural life and scenes 
and a higher appreciation of the virtues inherent in 
rural-living will come from all auarters 
| To become worthy and efficient citizens in a 
democracy, rural people need be posted on current 
national and international issues Books and maga- 
zines play an indispensable role in maintaining the 
intellectual level of a well-informed people. 

Moreover, for recreation and diversion one 
must read books. Thus, in this respect of supplying 
intellectual food to the mentally starved village 
people, we lag far behind many other modern 
advanced countries. 

Through the publie library or book-mobile ser- 
vice an increasing number of rural people can be 
reached with books Rural groups can be formed to 
stimulate reading by book reviews, book. exchanges, 
discussions and reading aloud 

The Radio can broadcast suitable reading 
matters for rural listeners oftener than it does now. 
In this respect, films, newspapers and tape-records 
can be of great help 

These provide to-day the means of cheap mass 

entertainment as well as mental upliftment 

Let this drive against illiteracy have its basis on 
joy and interest. There should be no compulsion, 

"but what is necessary is the creation of voluntary 
interest. 


vities, cannot b: 


CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


The health of a nation is judged by its cultural 
manifestations. Literature music and fine arts re- 
veal the standard of the cultural achievements of a 
nation. Man's finer self is unfolded through his 
creation. The village people should have ample scope 
for cultivating these arts and thus giving expression 
to their finer selves within their limitations. 


This suggestion may sound utopian now-a- 
days. But Chandidas the first national poet of Ben- 
` gal, and Kashi Ram Das. the celehrated author of 
the Bengali version of the Mahabharata and lots of 
other famous litterateurs of old, wrote from their 
village homes. 
The real Bengal school of vocal and instru- 
mental music. originated in villages. Ў 
The class of Bengal Potuas (Painters) who drew 
images of gods and goddesses and sold them in 
villasé fairs, all lived in villages, 


The ruins of old temples in many villages of 


‘Beneal and the stone images in them show great 
artistic skill, and the sculptors and architects may, 
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Thus 


-not all cultivators only, but there were -supplemen- 


tary occupations also. In resuscitating the villages, 
we cannot aim at bringing back old conditions, but 
we may create opportunities of supplementary occu- : 


. pations for the villagers when the season of culti- 


vation is over. 
SEED OF DEMOCRACY 


To foster oneness of feeling, social and other 
gatherings are essential Moreover, the seed of demo-. 


“cracy lies hidden in these gatherings. Rhapsodes, thea- 


trical representations, poetic narrations once so 
favourite to the villagers, should be revived once 


more with a broader outlook adjusted to the change 
of time. ) - 


In the First and Second Five-Year Plans, special 
stress was laid on uplifting the villages of India. 
Through the efforts of the Government the villagers 
now, to a great extent, realise their own backward- 
ness in economic, social and political arenas. 


The Gram Sevikas and social workers have to » 
face lesser difficulties in their job than were experi- 
enced in the beginning. : 


Our national Government can arrange for reha- 
bilitating the refugees from Pakistan in the deserted 
or thinly-peopled villages. They generally flock in 
conjested areas in and about the cities. As the Gov- 
ernment offers land and grants for their rehabilita- 
tion in the Andamans or in the Dandakaranya, this ; 
money may be utilised in purchasing uncultivated or 
ill-cultivated lands from the absentee owners, and. 
given to the agriculturist refugees. This has, no 
doubt, been done to a certain extent by the refugees 
themselves They have purchased big plots of waste 
lands, uncared for gardens or household properties 
from absentee landlords and have parcelled out plots | 
among themselves. What is needed is a carefu] sur- 
vey of all such lands and their acquisition by Gov- 
ernment, if necessary As such lands are plentiful in 
villages, the owners having come to cities, they can 
be acquired by the Government and allotted to the 
refugees for rehabilitation. 


It must be ‘admitted that acquisition of land 
from an existing owner is ^t easy even for the 
Government But the sanctity of ownership should 
not be sacrosanct in case of negligence and wastage, 
when thousands of people are land-hungry. In spite 
of the opposition of the vested interest..an enabling 
legislation will be welcome to many. 


IDEAS AND INITIATIVES 


The depopulated villages will thus again be 
populated; and/ these new additions will, no doubt, 
renovate the villages These people will bring with 
them new ideas and initiatives and enable the exist- 
ing villagers to be benefited and enlightened in many 
subjects hitherto unknown to them. Their combin- 
ed effort may make the villages prosperous once 
more. 


The Government is trying hard for relieving 
the village people from the clutches of the money- 
lender. But mere help in monetary matters will be 
of no avail. The villagers should learn the virtue of 
thrift, self-help and co-operation. The initiative in 
this respect should come from the villagers them- 
selves A right type of education is, therefore, the 
crying need to solve these oroblems. : 


The Bhoodan Yajna movement should be encou- 
raged and induce large landholders to give land to 
the landless poor If this movement gets a wider 
scope, it will lead the country to a truly socialistic 
pattern of State, we covet for With the spread of 
socialistic ideas, the sense of vanfy and false notion 





The village people have unquestioning faith in 
he supernatural agencies and omens that cannot 


: explained. The fear of ghosts and witches also 


eeds immense nervourness in them. Superstitions 

ire caused by ignorance. They have no rational basis 

illagers suffer without any reason for super- 

ns—and these prove to be stumbling—blocks in 
ath of their progress. 


AGE OF SCIENCE 


When we think of village upliftment we should 

e great stress on this aspect in a villager's life. 

agers should be made cognisant of the fact that 

they are living in an age of science where blind and 

Tational faith has no footing. But the real treat- 

mt of these ills is the long-term. measure of the 
emination of scientific knowledge. 


... Villagers should be encouraged to tour other 
States and if possible foreign lands to see village-life 
"elsewhere, for improvement of villages cannot be 
imposed upon the villagers by the Government or 


| 


towns people. The urge for development must _ 


come from the villagers themselves. This urge can 
| Bê fostered in the villagers by several means, of 
"which education is the foremost. ч 
The All-India Radio, Calcutta station, recently 
roadcast Tarja Songs in their Pallimangal Asar 
ere the Tarja singers dwelt on the different 
easures adopted by the Government for the deve- 
ent of villages. This, ‘no doubt, is a very 
suitable means of enthusing the minds of the 
villagers with new ideas of development. But, to 
really fruitful, radio-receivers should be easily 
ailable in different village centres. 
. Cinema also can serve a welfare purpose in the 
d of educating the village people inasmuch as 
makes real, vivid and life-like the objects it 
‘deals with. It is the most effective audio-visual aid 
‘to make education vivid, vital and interesting. 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS 


. In villages with a large population agricul- 
‘tural exhibitions may be held with differen 
‘arrangements of amusements, Lectures on different 
aspects of village life with cinema shows, if possi- 
ble, will be of much benefit 


. The time-honoured institutions of different 

age festivals, Melas and Pujas and weekly fairs 

lay be profitably utilised as the medium of ins- 

truction. Trained village workers will, no doubt, 

required to enable visitors on such occasions to 

t by interchange of thoughts, as well as the 
erchange of commodities, 


The cobweb of prejudice need be first removed 

to make room for many beneficial developments, A 

try-wide scheme should be chalked out to 

certain the various ills the villagers suffer from, 

ithe grievances they actually feel and measures 

‘should be taken to remove them in co-operation 
-with the villagers themselves, 


In every measures aimed at village develop- 
ent the important point must not be forgotten 
at without the co-operation of the villagers, even 
V beneficent measure will be an imposition 

may be tolerated but cannot foster the urge 


^ 


participants are generally 


the common goal of 
: ilages forming the union. Ji 
We must always remember that In 


` Jand of villages. If we travel 


country. to another, 
hundreds of villages, 
Thus, the heart of In 


CHANGE IN OUTLOOK 


One happy change in our outlook that inde- 
pendence has brought, is that we realise and, 
therefore, our Government ‘realises, that the nation 
really dwells in villages. The pace of village deve- . 
lopment, and naturally of the nation, can be acce- 
lerated by working from the bottom, ie, 


ages, to travel through the length and breadth 
the country, so that when they are full-fledg 
citizens and are at the helm of affairs, they may- 
understand the people and their needs and feel for 
them and dedicate their lives for them. This is по! 
utopium idea, but was actually done in Germany 


enabling our youths, even from their “breath of 
о 


by o 


Lj 


after the First World War with the result that 


within a short time à United Germany with one 
Reich and one Fuehrer arose which was never found . 
before. This necessarily must be a long-term — 
measure. But what has been destroyed by two 
hundred years. of negligence by foreign  adminis- . 
tration, cannot be resusitated by any short-term 
measure. 


CULTIVATOR'S TOUR PROGRAMME 


Sometime back a conducted Tour programme _ 


of village cultivators was organised by the Gov- 


.ernment to enable our village cultivators to have a — 


first hand knowledge of the different parts of the 


country and specially the village life in different _ 


States and their agricultural products, This was a 
highly beneficent measure, which, we hope, will 


. be continued in future and has not been aban- — 


doned. It is also desirable that village youths and 


village workers. also may be included in such 


tours. y 


Another measure may be highly useful in 


giving rural people a larger outlook of life and 


fostering in them a feeling of oneness with the 
the rural people of other parts of the country. 


In our organised sports, whether inter-school, 
inter-university, inter-district or  inter-State, the 
inhabitants 
areas. If sporting clubs are formed in village deve- _ 
lopment blocks and inter-block district or State 
fixtures are. organised, this will have a far- 
reaching effect in the entire life of our rural 
youths. э 

The last few years have 


great hopes for the future are cherished by one 
and all. - 


Rabindranath expressed in a famous song the _ 


hope that renovated India will one day take an 
eminent seat among the nations of the world. 


India already occupies an important se 


among the nations/'of the world and one of 
means of making that seat pre 


village f 


of urban 


seen far-reaching — es 
changes in the life of the villages, and, naturally, . 
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IHE SINGING BARD 


By SACHINDRA LAL GHOSH 


NE sometimes misses the wood 
on account of the trees and quite 
as often misses the trees on 
account of the wood. Popular 
appreciation of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s genius tends to suffer 
both ways—on account of the 
vastness of his genius, as well as, 
the perfection of each of the 
many facets of it. Widely known in his lifetime as 
a poet. and a prophet of humanity, Tagore was no 
less eminent as a pioneer who cut new paths and set 
up active programmes in. the social, economic, cul- 
tural and educational fields of Indian life, 

That he was also a pioneer in the field of music, 
that he created a new tradition in Indian music 
which profoundly affected his own апа the subse- 
quent generation and that his songs, about three 
thousands in number, have been the basis of signifi- 
cant developments in the techniques of modern song 
in all Indian languages, are becoming more and more 
evident with the-passage of years since his demise. 


INFINITE VARIETY 


A few points have to be stated before we 
proceed further on the subject. . Firstly, the best 
songs of Tagore are also his best lyric poems. 
Secondly, he believed that his ideas could be more 
| fully expressed and their inner significance more 
clearly brought out through the medium of music 
than by recital as poetry. Thirdly, when emotions 
reach a point beyond the limits of expression in 
words when the poet (not Tagore alone) appears to 
be inadequate to his task they сап be given dynamie 
shape and direction through music. In his songs, 
therefore, Tagore expressed himself with the utmost 
felicity. And considering that his poet’s eyes! 
covered every phenomenon from the stars to the 
“humble grass, from the life eternal to the momentary 
pleasure of seeing a tiny girl playing in the dust, 
we have an infinite variety of content in his songs. 
All recognisable emotions of the life of the indivi- 
dual have found expression in his songs. 

Tagore was born four years after the end of the 
Moghal era in Delhi and a hundred and four years 
after the conquest of Bengal by the British, Bengal 
had been in contact with European civilisation—not 
only that of the British for nearly three centuries. 
The Portuguese, the French, the Dutch and the 
Danes, in addition to the Britons, had made their 
impact on the lives and culture of the Bengalees, 
especially, the urban aristocracy and the middle 
class. There was a great curiosity to know and 
understand the secret of success and power of the 
West. The new learners were at first eager converts 
to the western way of life and imitated the West 
in everything. 

This hectic phase did not, however, last long ; 
and the few great men who had closer knowledge of 
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Western life and society had not only discovered its 
weak spots under a layer of cream but had found 
in the cultural heritage of India superior values. 
While the new values of Western culture were not 
to be denied, the basic values of Indian culture ihat 
had survived the ravages of time, claimed due 
appreciation. Thus it was at once an acceptance of, 
and a challenge to, the West, and at its best it was 
a quest for rediscovery, reorientation and reform— 
and these intense activities were centred in Calcutta, 
the then political, economic and intellectual nerve- 
centre of India. Here, again, the Tagore house was 
perhaps the buslest centre of the renaissance that 
had begun on all fronts, 


CREATIVE URGE 


Tagore was born (to quote him) “to a family 
who were pioneers in the revival in our country of 
a religion based on the Upanishads." It was an age 
of not only a renaissance but a revolution in the 
social, literary and national spheres. Everywhere it 
was a revolt against long-accepted forms and tradi- 
tions. To quote Tagore again, *When forms become 
fixed, the spirit either weakly accepts its imprison- 
ment within them or rebels. All revolutions consist 
of the fight of the within against invasion by the 
without Most of the members of my family 
had some gift—some were artists, some poets, some 
musicians and the whole atmosphere of our home 
was permeated with the spirit of creation. 

"I had a deep sense, almost from infancy, of the 
beauty of Nature, an intimate feeling of companion- 
ship with the trees and the clouds, and felt in tune 
with the musical touch of the seasons in the air. 
At the same time, I had a peculiar susceptibility to 
human kindness. АП these craved expression. 
very earnestness of my. emotions yearned to be true 
to themselves, though I was too immature to give 
their expression any perfection of form." 

The revolutionary quest of the Tagore family 
was not confined to religious revival alone, The 
founders of the Brahmo Samaj also wanted to dis- 
cover the bases of that common way of life which 
gave a composite entity to the people of India 
adhering to different religions and speaking different 
languages. 

They were naturally deeply interested in Indian 
music in its popular and classical forms. Hindus- 
thani classical musie presented a common structure 
throughout the northern part of the sub-continent 
while popular music presented a rich variety of form 
and expression. Bengal, in particular, has had a 
rich tradition in popular music and folk music. 
(These two terms, by the way, must be distinguished 
from each other.) 2 

The Tagore house was one of the main clearing 
‘houses of classical music. Musicians, maestros and 
*musicologists from all parts of northgrà Ind» 


„ assembled there. At the time Tagore was born two - 
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. Significaht innovations in Indian music were under 
way around and about his home. One was the 
orchestration, in harmonie style, of Indian ragas; 
and the second was the break up of classical forms 
to serve the requirements of the Bengali theatre 
which had become a major fad with the wealthy and 
the elite in Calcutta. Tagore thus had ample 
opportunities in his childhood to delve deep in classi- 
cal music, as well as, the new innovations. He was 
also in the very centre of the experimentalists. 
moreover, his creative genius sought, from early 
youth, new vehicles, forms and expressions in litera- 
ture and music. 


MENTAL EVOLUTION 


So from childhood to ripe old age, Tagore's 
mind and personality underwent а progressive 
evolution, as did the forms and contents of the 
expressions thereof. In the earliest phase—he had 
become a fluent composer of songs by the time he was 
fifteen—he sang lightly of love and Nature under the 
influence of his elder brother, Jyotirindranath, him- 
self a daring experimenter in the field of music. At 
the same time, he was composing devotional songs at 
the behest of his father Maharsi Devendranath, who 
had set up the new monotheistic school of religion, 
the Brahmo Samaj. The two trends were later to 
mere and produce an exceedingly rich harvest of 
music. 

In the tradition of Bengali music Tagore had a 
very rich musical field to gather his materials from. 
In addition to the classical tradition of Dhrupad 
which was fostered in Bengal there was the other 

> great native classical school of Kirtan which had 
branched out into many popular forms through its 
association with the Vaishnava cult of religion. 
Some of the popular forms derived from it were the 

` Baul and the Bhatiali, both being media of expres- 
sion of Indian mysticism, 

Besides, the Tappa style of northern India had 
found fertile soil in the Bengali mind. It was 
adapted to themes of secular love in the drawing 
rooms of the rich but in its simplified popular forms, 
which were in vogue among the ordinary people, it 
became the medium for devotional themes, especi- 
ally, of the Shakti cult. While the Bengali theatre 
generally favoured simplified Tappa and the Kavi 
songs (duel of impromptu composers), it also 
extensively used this form in the indigenous theatre, 
Jatra, which employed Dhrupad and Tappa in their 
more classical forms. 

- ' Thus Bengal had built up a rich tradition of 
“saying it with a song” and it was not unusual for 
the noblest of thoughts to be clothed in the simplest 
of words and tunes. All these basic materials were 
fused and transformed by the alchemy of Tagore’s 
genius into flowers of rainbow hues, 


CLASSICAL FORM 


3 . It has already been observed that the Brahmo 
_ Samaj, of which Tagore's father was one of the 
founders, inspired the poet in his early years, to 
compose songs. Choir singing was an essential part 
of the congregational prayers of the Samaj, hence 
. it needed suitable hymns in the Bengali language. 
Now the tradition of Indian music did not encourage 
choir singing. Excepting Kirtan, an exclusive 
preserve of the Vaishnava sect, practically all music 
was for solo performance and a high place was given 
to improvisations of tunes (tana-kartavas) to the 
neglect of the words of songs. : - 
Choir „singing, however, demanded uniformity 


and simplicity of tune and a rigid but meaningful : 


structure of the lyric. The musicians of the Samaj 
had,-thérefore, to turn to the ancient style of 


Dhrupad which centurieseago used to be the chief .. 


medium «i shair singing of devotional songs. 
; : А 
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Fortunately for the Samaj leaders, they had ready 
at hand a flourishing school of Dhrupad in Vishnu- 
pur in Bengal; and while they set themselves to 
composing appropriate songs they got famous 
musicians to set these to tune. The Tagore house 
had thus become a centre of music of the Dhrupad 


` style in whose traditions Tagore was murtured in his 


childhood. 

Traditionally a Dhrupad song has four parts—the 
first is the sthayi, the second the antara, the third 
the Sanchari and the last the abhog. This structure 
visibly influenced that of Tagore’s songs. It also 
largely influenced the style of their rendering. The 
great majority of Tagore’s songs are built in four 
stanzas ; the tunes—all set by Tagore himself except 
in a few cases—show classical rigidity scope for im- 
provisations being forbidden ; Each song expresses 
a complete idea. The architecture of these songs 
may be said to represent a parabola: the first stanza 
or sthayi sets the themic mood ; the following two 
stanzas provide the expansion of the mood while 
the final stanza reconciles its developments to the 
level of the starting point. This is equally true for 
the structure of the tune. And herein lies the 
uniqueness of his songs—that the mood and the mode 
(raga), the words and the music are inseparably 
woven together and designed into a harmonic entity 
of rare aesthetic charm. 


INNOVATIONS 


For nearly the first twentyfive years of his 
career as a music composer, Tagore followed the 
classical lead in the tonal structure of his songs. 
Gradually the experiments he made with the tradi- 
tional modes (ragas) became bolder. The muta- 
tions he introduced in the tonal structure of 
Bhairavi (a mode in the minor key) are so numer- 
ous as to be almost incredible. Similarly, with 
other modes prevalent in contemporary Bengal 
(many of these had already evolved forms some- 
what different from those current in other parts of 
India), he carried on experiments in mutations. 

Remarkably, within this early period he had 
made firsthand acquaintance with European music 
and had grafted some western tunes in some of his 
light songs. By the time he was thirty this phase 
however, was over and he returned to the ample 
bosom of Indian music. And so, whenever he 
heard a new tune—Hindusthani or Karnatic, classi- 
eal or folk—that instantly caught his fancy, he 
adopted it. Some of these are very, very beautiful! 


SPELL OF BAUL 


Tagore was nearly forty when he came under 
the spell of the Bauls. It was not only the vivacity 
of their songs (simple as the tunes were) but also 
the mystic content of their lyrics and the kinship he 
felt with their ways of spiritual enquiry that brought 
to his songs that freedom from the restraint of tradi- 
tion which he had always sought. 

This emancipation of the creative spirit being 
achieved, an endless variety of lyrical compositions 
followed. It is to this freedom that we owe his 
incomparable songs of Nature. 

While with other poets the seasons evoked 
simply joy, sorrow and the pleasure and the pain 
of recollection of past experience—all personal 
emotions—as it was left for Tagore to express pure 
joy in Nature and to relate it to the ever-recurring 
process of creative evolution. His lyrical descrip- 
tions the rains and his dramatic personification of 
spring and its associates—the flowers, the foliage, 
the light and the air—are unparalleled creations in 
music and verse. In these one finds an infinite 
number of moods and a maturity of touch brought. 


(Continued on Page 132) 





THE TIME WHEN TAGORE WAS BORN 


By ASIT KUMAR HALDAR 


HE great poet Rabindranath Ta- 
gore was indeed a superman, 
and to know the great achieve- 
ments of his life, one should 
acquire a comprehensive know- 
ledge of social, political and 
economie conditions prevailing 
at the time he was born. 


Four years prior to his birth, the 1857 war of 
Independence (ie, Sepoy Mutiny) came all of a 
sudden to upset the consolidating British empire in 
India. As a result of this upheaval, Her Majesty the 
Queen of England was ultimately compelled to take 
over the reins of the East India Company's Govern- 
ment in her own hands. Notwithstanding - this 
changeover in the eastern provinces like Bengal and 
Behar. the indigo planters remained firmly estab- 
lished and did not cease to create panic among the 
people by their tyranny in those areas. The men 
| of letters like poet Iswar Chandra Gupta, Dinabandhu 
, Mittra (the author of “NEEL-DARPAN”) and poet 
Michael Madhusudan Dutta started a strong move- 
ment vehemently protesting against the shameful 
activities of the indigo planters The drama 
“NEEL-DARPAN” was subsequently translated in 
French, German. [Italian and many other foreign 
languages. 
The result was that the planters had to wind 
up their establishments in India. (vide, Life and 
orks of Bankimchandra Chatterji. page 78). At the 
same time, Rev. Long who wrote the preface of 
Madhusudan Dutta's English translation of “NEEL- 
DARPAN" was severely reprimanded by his own 
countrymen. Bankimchandra Chatterji writes: 
“Michael Madhusudan Datta was also rebuked and 
harassed by the British Government and he had to 
give up his job at the Supreme Court, which caused 
him great financial distress.” 


RAMMOHAN ROY 


Long before the above-mentioned incidents, it 
was Raja Rammohan Roy who went to England in 
1830 as a representative of the Delhi Sultan at the 
British Parliament, took the opportunity to advocate 
the removal of the social evil of ‘Suttee’ and also 
many other social reforms required then in India. 

Subsequently, Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, another 
saintly personality of India came forward to remove 
the age-old custom of making child widows suffer 
from imposed celibacy throughout their life. Vidya- 
sagar also tried to stop polygamous marriages by 
explaining the evils of this heinous practice. He 
was fortunately backed by his contemporary, Kali 
rasanna Singha, who also established “Viddyotsa- 
ini Sabha” (Association for Encouragement of 
Knowledge) and for the first time set up a stage 
for dramatic performances in Bengal Vidyasagar 
could ultimately make widow marriage legalised 
` with the help of the Government and suffered bitter 


criticism at the hands of his orthodox countrymen. — 
At that time other distinguished men like 
Debendranath Tagore (Poet  Tagore's father), 
Akshoykumar Dutta, Rajnarain Bose, Keshabchans 
dra Sen also woke up to the necessity of 
many other pernicious practices and superstitions 
of our people. Moreover, Paramhamsa Sri Rama- 
krishna Deva's disciple Swami Vivekananda too 
played a significant role in both cultural and reli- 
gious reformations during Poet Tagores early im- 
pressionable age. Such in a nutshell were the 
political and cultural achievements when the poet. 
saw the light of the day. — 


MALADMINISTRATION 


As regards the economic situation, it is known . 
to all that it was not so much for the good adminis- 
tration that the British tradesmen came to India 
but to exploit and amass their resources from the 
country. Soon after Warren Hastings (1774, A:D.)- 
was made the Governor-General of India, loot, arson 
and maladministration became the order of the day, 
to the everlasting disgrace: of the British empire. 
The Maharatthas took advantage of the adverse _ 


situation and began looting Calcutta and ravaging  - 


Bengal In those days the ‘Thugs were busy create 
ing havoc in Northern India among the people, who 
had to travel in palanquine and bullock-carts to cover 
long distance. * 


A band of opportunists made good ease. of the 
peculiar situation of the country and helped to en- 
courage the East India Company in their evil deeds 
and thereby acquired fabulous wealth and zemíndari 
for themselves. The poor people on the other ( 
remained in tattered clothes and suffered privation 
throughout India. Poet Iswarchandra Gupta por- 
trayed these conditions in the famous poems ap- 
pealing to the Queen of England to come down to 
India to see the miserable state of her subjects. 
In 1870 when Tagore was nine years old a devastat- 
ing famine broke out which remained a bl 
ing episode of the time. The terrible famine, it is 
presumed, inspired Bankimchandra Chatterji to 
write his famous book *Anandamath". $ ; 


Nevertheless, the fact remained that in spite of 
ravages caused by the farnine, prices of tood:grains 
amd other articles remained substantially tered. 
The reason for it may be assigned to the limited 
population and demand ог various fancy goods be- 
ing unknown to the people of the era, To illustrate, 
we may mention that Iswarchandra Vidyasagar ac- 
cepted the post of the Assistant: ; с 
College, Calcutta, on а salary of Rs. 50/- per month. 
It may be assumed from these faets that the economie 
condition was fairly normal. — 
On the other. hand, we know that "Maharshi 
Debendranath's financial — deteriorated some» 
time before the birth of his youngest son, Rubi 
nath. Prince Dwatkanath, Tagore, father of 
EA і à 


* 





атап eat to England on soie business transse — 


Mee ni the British ferant 1 Sem and owing to 
his extravagance, sustained enormous loss. Prince 
Dwarkanath died in England leaving behind a 
colossal debt which became tremendously burden- 
some for Debendranath to bear. He had to make 
a drastic cut in his household budget, so much so. 

` that only as -/4/- per day was earmarked for each 
family member for Pod. They could not even afford 
to indulge in luxuries like bath soap or a special 

. kind of an ointment (Ruptan) the ladies used to have 
for their toilet. Ladies of the household had 
personally to do a lot of domestice work including 
cooking as the poet's father had dispensed with the 
services of most of his servants as a measure of eco- 
nomy. The writer of this article had the opportunity 
to know much about the pitiable situation then 
prevailing in the family from one of the elder sis- 
ters Sm. Saratkumari Devi (Mukerji) who happened 
to be his (the writer's maternal grandmother.) 


In spite of financial upset. Debandranath Tagore. 
did not deviate from the high principles and ideal: 
cf his life. When as a consequence to his father's 
heavy debt his business firm “Kar Tagore & Co." was 
being liquidated, Debendranath's attorneys advised 
‘him to declare ignorance about his father's debt in- 
curred during his stay abroad which he refused to do. 
On the contrary, he did nof personally appear in 
. the High Court to carry out instructions of his 
lawyers, but was duly represented through his a:- 
torneys. A. single lie would have saved his estate, 
as the trustees appointed by the Government could 
have returned it to him in due time free from all 
encumbrances. 


The writer in his younger days heard from some 
old people about the commotion then created at the 
court by this action on the part of Debendranath and 
show the judges and the lawyers and the people at- 
tending the case were overwhelmed with emotion. 
Since then the title “Maharshi” had been prefixed to 
-his name by the people themselves. 


In this connection Rajnarain Bose wrote: “Owing 
to failure of "Kar & Tagore Со”, income of Deben- 
dranath was reduced to a bare minimum and as a 
result of this, he could not any more retain too many 

salaried men at the Brahmo Samaj. I had ultimately 

-to resign on that ground in 1848 (though not from 
actual working of the Samaj) and remained un- 
employed one year and a half. [i is indeed strange 
that even at the time of such distress, Debendra 
Babu with his paternal care towards me helped me 

_from time to time.” From the above statement, we 
find compassionateness and magnanimity of the poet's 

- father, who helped his dependants while he himself 
was financially bankrupt. 


PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENTS 


Poet Tagore’s father was connected with all pro- 
gressive movements in the country. It is also in- 
teresting to note, that his clear views regarding 
popularising the provincial languages recorded at 
the Unofficial Committee: of 1859, sponsored by the 
then Lt. Governor, John Peter Grant, remained a 
unique document on the subject for all time. In the 
political field also he wanted to y and bring 
amity among different sects of Hindus, preaching 

- monotheism of the Vedanta. He thought that united 
strength could be achieved by his countrymen 
through oneness of Hindu religious philosophy of the 
Vedanta which might also give a distinct character 

the pgople to earn independence. — ару 
о? Maharshi Debendranath Tagore, P 107). 

-Soom after the subjugation of ndia, and the 
establi t of their sway, the British people con- 
centrated неш ни. on — heathen 


Christian -order io consofi their 
strength in governing the country. The white Chris- 
tian padres were very successful at the outset as they 
converted men like Michael Madhusudan Datta. Rev. 
Lalbehari Dey, Krishnachandra Banerji and many 
other distinguished sons of Bengal. The students of 
the English schools, run by the missionaries, became 
restless on account of multifarious superstitions and 
degrading Tantric rituals prevailing in India, and 
sclidly stood against idolatry. It was however, 
Henry Derozio, an Anglo-Indian school teacher of 
the -Hindu College, who. utilised the unique oppor- 
а іп spreading Christian influence among his 

isciples. 


VIDYASACAR 


Even Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, who be- 
longed to an orthodox Brahmin family, found it in- 
dispensable to spread English education among his 
pupils of the Sanskrit College, and created a special 
branch for it among other subjects taught in Sans- 


.krit. From the report submitted by Pandit Vidya- 


sagar to Dr. Valentine, the then Director of Educa- 
tion (in 1856) we find his progressive views regard- 
ing the European culture. He said, “by obtaining 
experiences in both eastern and western culture the 
elementary knowledge so far obtained by the Hindus" 
in their philosophy can be compared with the highly 
developed scientific culture of the west and a synthe- 
tic blending сап be set up for progress" In the 
same report, Pandit Vidyasagar said, "the highly 
progressive and intellectual scientific achievements 
ої the west would be difficult for the Indian Pandits 
to accept easily or assimilate. They believe that 
Hindu saints (Rishis) of the hoary past are 
omnipotent and “Shastras” augmented with their 
unique brains are infallible doctrines.” He further 
stated, “now it is an established fact, that, 
“Samkhya” and “Vedentas” are erroneous philo- 
sophies." 


The sudden glamour of English education evi- 
denily made people judge everything in terms of 
the pseudo-scientifie education of the west. It was 
Debendranath Tagore and a few others who felt the 
baneful influence thus exerted and tried to check 
and counteract if they launched an anti-christian 
movement. At the very outset Debendranath start- 
ed “Hindu Hitarthi Vidayalaya". In that distressed 
condition of the country, Debendranath . advocated 
the language of the people and to maintain their 
own religion he began to spread monotheistic Ved- 
anta. It is indeed difficult now to believe how 
Debendranath and others could stand against 
Christianity protected by the strong British rule. 
Of course, nowadays with the attainment of inde- 

pendence, thousands of educated men are going 
Sbtoad on business and in furtherance of technical 
knowledges, and inter-caste or inter-provincial mar- 
riages are being tolerated to a certain extent, But 
one hundred years ago, when the poet was born 
conditions were quite different, 


EDUCATION IN MOTHER-TONCUE 


To protect ‘the integrity of religion, Debendra- 


-nath did not forget the importance of education in 


one's own mother-tongue. What his disciple Кај- 


.narain Bose said in 1848 on the subject can still be 


counted as a maxim. He observed: The progress of 
a race depends solely on the progress of the lan- 
guage it speaks and at the same time, improvement 
of literature cannot find promising development un- 
less the language itself is thoroughly cultivated". 


It was a fashion for the Indian intelligentsia to 
converse and correspond in English. ; Otherwise, 
riis could daim. to be a cultured person. А 





Maulvi or a Sanskrit scholar was illiterate in their 
estimate. For advancement of English language in 
Bengal, William Carey compiled a Bengali-to-English 
Dictionary (in 1815-25) which became very popular 
in those days. ; 


FORCIBLE CONVERSION 


In 1822 Gaurimohan Vidyalankar, a pandit—by 
caste a Brahmin wrote a book advocating female edu- 
cation in Bengal. His book “Women’s Education” was 
published and distributed through “the School Book 
Society”, Calcutta. The missionaries at the same time 
were engaged in establishing schools to spread edu- 
cation among the Bengali children, which in fact 
were vehicles for propagating Christianity, Nay, they 
even went to the length of forcibly converting young 
boys to Christianity. The conservative and progres- 
sive sections of the people alike became alert and 
stood up unitedly for eradication of the evil. Against 
the a£ressive policy of the padres, Debendranath 
Tagore started an agitation in his journal “Tattva- 
bodhini" in 1845 and received sympathetic support 
from Raja Radha Kanto Dev. For а considerable 
period, up to the beginning of the twentieth century, 
the majority of schools for girls were run by the 
missionaries in Bengal. Mr. Bethun was the pioneer 
in starting educational institutions for girls in India. 

Maharshi Debendranath founded “Tattvabodhini 
. Sabha” in 1837 to promote religious and cultural 
activities of the people and also to encourage estab- 
lishment of educational institutions, It was at first 
named “Tattvaranjini”, then changed into "Tattva- 
bodhini", Poet Iswarchandra Gupta, Akshoykumar 
Dutta, Romaprasad Roy, Romanath Tagore and 
Dakshinaranjan Mukerji were some of the high- 
ranking intellectuals of the time who became its 
members. A “Tattvabodhini Pathshala” (school) 


‘was established by the society in 1840 with Akshoy- 
kumar Dutta as its headmaster receiving Rs. 8/- per 
month as emolument which later on was raised to 
Rs. 14/- per month. 


“TATTVABODHINI” 


We learn from a book on the life and work of 
Akshoykumar Dutta (*Akshoy-Charita") that at the 
time of appointment of the editor for “Tattva- 
bodhini Patrika” — a magazine, Maharshi Deben- 
dranath announced a reward for an essay competi- 
tion. The topic selected was “Praise of the Mendi- 
cants and their Religion supported by the philosophy 
preached in Vedanta. “Essays written by Bhabani- 
chandra Sen and Akshoykumar Dutta were ulti- 
mately selected and the latter was awarded a cash 
prize of Rs. 30/-. Finally Akshoykumar Dutta be 
came the editor of “Tattvabodhini” magazine on a 
pay of Rs. 30/- per month and carried on his task 
diligently from 1843 to 1855 A.D, Later on Deben- 
dranath’s second son Satyendranath Tagore took up 
its editorship. 

In such a huge cultural undertaking Krishna- 
kamal Bhattacharya (b. 1840) took lively interest. 
He was a brilliant scholar of the Sanskrit College 
and in 1857, when the entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University was first established, he passed 
‚along with Bankimchandra Chatterji in the 1st 
division. Krishnakamal was a favourite student of 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar and a friend of Dwijen- 
dranath Tagore (eldest son of Debendranath Tagore) 
and contributed many thought-provoking articles in 
his “Bharati-o-Balak” magazine. 


RAJENDRALAL MITTRA 


Maharshi Debendranath also found in Rajendra- 
lal Mittra a good colleague. Rabindranath also came 
in contact with him and was deeply impressed by his 
great talent which he eloquently described in his. 


` Reminiscence (“Atma-jibani”), Rajen 
` active member of the British Indian Association and 
- eonsidered to be its driving force. When the Indian 


dralal was an 


National Congress was established in 1885, he was 
selected to be the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee—rare distinction in those days. It is also in- 
teresting to learn that he started his career as a 
low-paid clerk in the Asiatic Society and by dint of 
his personal ability, steadfast devotion to work and 
tireless energy, he ultimately became its President. 
It was Rajendralal Mittra, who for the first time 
wrote original books in English on ancient Indian 
history and archaeology without substantial hu 
from the British authors on the subject. The Bri 
Government conferred on him the title of CILE, in 
—— of his scholarship and these monumen 
WOTKS. t 


Among other great men of the time Rabindra- 
nath Tagore at his impressionable age fortunately 
came in touch with Bankimchandra Chatterji, the 
famous litterateur of Bengal. The poet was a great 
admirer of Bankimchandra and often used to invite 
him to their Jorasanko residence. Tagore gave tune 
to Bankimchandra's epoch-making national anthem 
"Vandemataram", Rabindranath's nationalism and 
love for his motherland were fully awakened through 
such contact in his early ages. : 


Another man who happened to be —— educa- 
tionist of the period and spread his influence over 
the.youths.of Bengal, was Bhudebchandra Mukherji. 
As stated, the “Hindu Hitarthi Vidyalaya” was estab- 
lished with great zeal on the part of Maharshi 
Debendranath Tagore in 1846 in Radhakanta Bashak's | 
drawingrooms attached to his palatial house in 
Calcutta. Debendranath Tagore and Harimohan Sen 
became Joint-Secretaries of the institution, and 
Bhudeb Chandra Mukherji was appointed head master 


‘of the “Hindu Hitarthi Vidyalaya” on a pay of Rs. 


60/- p.m. Though Bhudebchandra ultima joined 
the service under the Department of tion, - 
Bengal, he continued publishing “Shiksha Darpan-o- 
Sambad Sar”, his journal, through which he had been 
advocating education in (provincial) mother-tongue. 
He however, believed that there was no harm in 
learning under European guidance but at the same 
time he condemned becoming altogether a “Sahib”, 
losing one’s self-respect. 

Evidently, at the time when poet Tagore was 
born, the younger generation of students who were 
éducated: in English schools, became restless to re- 
move agelong superstitions of the country and ear- 
nestly began destroying caste and religious barriers; 
at the same time, the progressive elderly people 
went on steadily building up educational institutions 
and removing many prevailing pernicious customs 
while paying due regard to the language of the 
country, 


A PRODIGY 


We know that at the begining of the 19th cen- 
tury, with the spread of English education and its 
impact on the people, Raja Rammohan Roy, Iswar- 
chandra Vidyasagar, Akshoykumar Dutta and Ban- 
kimchandra Chatterji continued cultivating their 
mother tongue. But in the 20th century it was 
Rabindranath Tagore alone who vastly enriched the 
Bengali language and won the Nobel Prize in 1913. 


It is indeed a phenomenon how Rabindranath 
could perform single-handed a task in his country 
which required hosts of English poets like Milton, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Shelly, Keats, Tenrtyson and 
others to build up the English literas 
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Pilgrims’ Progress : The path to Badrinath is steep and rugged and 
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the journey long, but the pilgrims’ faith keeps them going on. 


THE TREK TO BADRINATH 


By P. N, MEHRA 


VERY devout Hindu cherishes 
a hope to go in his life time on 
a pilgrimage to Badrinath or 
Badri Vishal, the holiest of places. 
The origin of the shrine is lost in 
the abyss of time and all that is 
known is that the present temple 
was constructed by Sankara from 
South. This shrine is situated in 
the interior of the mountainous Gharwal District of 
Uttar Pradesh at a height of nearly 10,500 ft. in the 
lap of the Himalayas. The route is snow-bound 
throughout in winter and the spring months. 
Officially it remains open from the first week of 
May to the end of October. During these months 
there is a constant stream of pilgrims trudging up 
and down the ragged route. At a rough estimate 
about 2 lakh pilgrims visit this shrine every year. 
It used to be very difficult to reach Badrinath in 
the years gone by when people had to walk 195 odd 
miles right from Hardwar, but now, thanks to the 
U.P. Government the bus route has been extended 
to Joshimath i.e., within 19 miles of the shrine itself. 
This trek can be easily covered in two days with a 
rest in between at Pandukeshwar, A motor journey 





between Rishikesh and Joshimath, a distance of 175 
miles, is done comfortably in two days with a stay at 
Srinagar for the first night. Right from its start at 
Rishikesh the road winds along the hilsides zig zag 
like a mountain snake. All over the way, there are 
good halting stages, the most important being 
Deoprayag, Srinagar, Rudra Prayag, Karnaprayag, 
Pipal Koti and finally Joshimath. In between there 
are small halts at every two miles or so which are 
known as Chatties, where the pilgrims on foot can 
stop for the night for dinner and sleep. On the way 
one comes across some of the finest reaches of the 
Alaknanda river. The landscape changes are varie- 
gated and there is hardly a spot which does not thrill 
the nature lover. 


At Joshimath one has to equip oneself for the 
walk ahead and arrange for porters. There are 
plenty of them, but hardly any, available at the 
scheduled rates. So one has to strike ones own 
journey. / Joshimath is about 6,000 ft. high and soon 
after this, there is a steep descent of over 2,000 ft. to 
Vishnu Prayag. This is a terrible and very exhaust- 
ing climb on the journey back. Then a steady climb 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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RUDRA PRAYAG: On the confluence of 
the rivers Alakananda and the Mahanadi. 





B. 
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ES THE DESTINATION: Pilgrims reach the 
" shrine of Badrinath and jostle to have a 
glimpse of the Lord and simultaneous bliss. "= 





HE house was haunted. 

Jadur Ma knew. all about the 
house before she came to work in 
the kitchen. Her nephew, Kanai. 
was a servant there, 

The sprawling red house was 
built on an abandoned graveyard. 
In the evening shadowy forms 
were seen sitting on the red 

"eement benches by the pond. 


No one walked under the bel tree even by day. 

A very short-tempered Brahma-Daitya occupied it. 
"He was a tall fair old Brahmin with flowing white 
beard and eyes which glowed like coals. He wore 

a thick white sacred thread across his bare chest. 

One heard the clatter of his wooden sandals.- There 

was a stranger who spat betel leaf juice under the 

bel tree. He was lifted up three feet from the 

ground by unseen hands, since then the man had a 

twisted neck. The curse of the Rrahma-Daitya was 

on him. Bhimdeo Pande, the head durwan, had seen 

the Brahma-Daitya quite clearly on moonlit nights. 


The house burst with people. A huge joint 
family stayed there with distant relatives and rela- 
| tives of distant relatives. The servants and maids 
"who worked there also had their relations. It was 
mot one house really but many houses built around 
individual open court yards, joined together. 


_ The head of the house was a strong gaunt widow. 
fifty poor students stayed in the house, with 
education expenses paid. The house was also 

Dharmasala. Any one who came to the 


By SHEILA CHATTERJEE. 


tewn could walk in and stay as long as he wished, 
with free food. All this meant that many people 
were employed in the house to run it, The widow 
was unusually kind-hearted, at the same time: ая 
stern disciplinarian. None could fool her. Shee 
was very clever. Jadur Ma never had a chance to 
talk to the mistress. She would sometimes come to 
look at the mistress peeping frem behind a door. 
Mostly, the mistress sat cross-legged on a mat spread . 
in what was once a dance hall, now austere and bare, - 
transformed beyond recognition. About her sat many - 
employees of her zemindaries and her estate, with 
bundles of papers to show her. This is. what the 
— did all day, looking after the affairs of her 
estate. 


Jadur Ma stayed in the maid's quarters behind _ 
the house. She felt safer here. It was not So huge. 
There were two dozen maids there, laughing. and 
talking till late at night. She was not afraid. 


Jadur Ma had a grown-up son and daughter-in- 
law, also a bit of land. She left home after a quarrel |. 
with her daughter-in-law. Her son did not seem to 
apologise for his wife’s rudeness in the right manner, 
The neighbour, Khanta Pishi, said Jadur Ma should 
not tolerate such an insult to hef prestige as mother 
and mother-in-law of a family, Jadur Ma had 
wanted dal cooked with dry chillies. Her daughter 
in-law had used green chillies. Clearly she ha 
disobeyed Jadur Ma. This was not the first ) 
Kanai had come to the village for some 





riage. Jadur Ma left with her ‘nephew, Kanai, to 
look for’ work outside. "Yes, go, go, see the big 
"world outside, then you will know the real value of 
having a family to look after you. Why should I 
prevent you? Go.” Her son's words were certainly 
not polite. 
.. Jadur Ma had worked six months in the kitchen, 
scrubbing huge cooking vessels, when she came to 
know the youngest daughter of the house. This lady 
stayed with her mother even after marriage. Her 
husband had the degrading position of depending on 
the wife's family. This youngest daughter was а 
good schemer, so a favourite of the mistress. Jadur 
Ma was cleaning a big blackened cauldron with grass 
. and ashes on the steps of the pond, ankle-deep in 
water. “You are very strong”, said the youngest 
. daughter, laughing. “I have to be, І work for my 
living.” Then Jadur Ma had launched into a 
mythological tale about the strength of Hidimba. 
: The youngest daughter, Niroda, sat down on the pond 
steps to listen to the story. After that she wanted 
Jadur Ma to work as her personal maid. 

At first Jadur Ma was very happy. Then she was 
> scared. She would have to sleep on the common 
passage oufside Niroda’s room. And Niroda stayed 
in the eastern side of the house, supposed to be the 
`` most haunted. 

“If you feel scared you can sleep in the next 
room with my children.- Their maid, Gopali, will be 
there too", Niroda said. 


- ` The rooms were small and over-furnished with 
mahogany, the floor uneven, of grey cement. Gopali 
was dreadfully old, she : 

raumbled many things to 

herself but hardly noticed : 

any one else, Тһе” four 

children slept on a high 

Mahogany bed. Jadur Ма 

slept on the floor with 

= Gopali. 
In the middle of the- 
night some one called, 
Jadur Ma and shook her ~ 


Jadur Ма saw а laughing curious young 


wi] Ree into the room from outside. 


er ing Nirqd 
pali y asleep. No 


T 


: one anywhere! The гоо: Ts as filled with the perfume 


of fresh flowers and incense from a prayer-room. 
She could easily identify the jasmins, champak and 
bel. Then in horror she remembered it was now 
winter and these were flowers of summer. n 
prayer-room was in another courtyard far away. 
Jadur Ma spent a sleepless night. Niroda awoke 
late. She had no responsibility and no duties in the 
house, being a daughter and not a daughter-in-law. 
Niroda laughed hearing of the flowers at night. 
‘That was not bad. They were good spirits who 
came. If you go to the northern side of the house 
you will get hideous smells of rotting leather and 
— filth and goat droppings. Phey are bad 
spirits. ? — 
"Who woke me up?" 22 
“How сап I say? Why didn’t you look? І had 
a third son, no you have not seen him. He had 
typhoid. I kept awake all night nursing him. To- 
wards midnight I must have. dosed off. Then an ugly 
dwarf in a yellow turban woke me up. My son died. 
that night." A H 3 
Jadur Ma shuddered. “I will go back to my: 
village, Didimani". : 2 
"You have no ghosts there? In the bamboo 
groves and banyan trees?” А 
*Not as bad as here." 
Niroda gave Jadur Ma a rupee, so she could not 
think of leaving any more. 
Kanai told Jadur Ma that there was a letter. from 
her son, Jadu, asking her to return. “Tell him, I am 
happy here", she said with a lot of 
pride. ^I am the personal maid of the 
youngest daughter. I eat what is left on 
her thali after every meal. She hardly 
touches her food, I have bowls of con- 
centrated milk and fish and fish heads 
to eat. The other day she gave fne a 
pillow to sleep on, as soft as butter, 
stuffed with simul cotton." 

Jadur Ma had a much easier life 
now. She had little to do but rub oil 
into Niroda's black hair and massage 
her soft limbs with mustard oil Often 
she just sat talking to her. 

There was a room in the house 
known as the pan room. Young married 
girls and unmarried daughters collected 
there to roll hundreds of pan leaves 
into spice-filled triangular cones. Some 
maids had permanent duty there, slic- 
ing betel nuts into fine shreds, washing 
the pan leaves, spreading them out on 
fine mat. Niroda liked to go there as 
it was a place of gay gossip. Jadur Ma 
naturally accompanied her. The win- 
dows had iron bars. Idly looking out 
of a window to watch the blossoms on 
a mangoe tree Jadur Ma saw a laughi 
curious young girl peer into the room 
from outside, 

: “Who is that girl? Has she no fear 
of her life ? This is the second storey and she stands 
outside the window”. Jadur Ma shouted at the girl 
to be careful. 


"What girl? We saw no one", Niroda said. 


"You were not looking, Didimoni. A fourteen- 
year-old girl in a striped blue sari." 


"We did not see any one", other women in the 
room said. 


"Some people have the gift of seeing the unseen 
ones", remarked a lean dark maid who spread lime 
on the pan leaves. - SEL А, — — 
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Go down, hurry, hurry’! [swari whispered. 


; "This is daylight. I did see her", Jadur Ma in- 
sisted. "It must be some mischievous child." 


"Ihe second daughter-in-law had a pretty 

| daughter of marriageable age. А girl full. of life. 
She had fever for three days only .....Her mother 

had all the jewellery made for her marriage, she 
brought so many benarasi sari The maid did 
not finish her story. “It is all in one's fate", she 
sighed. 


Niroda gripped Jadur Ma’s hand and told her to 
be silent. “That Bilasi brought up the girl. She 
knows." А 


Jadur Ma did not enter the pan room After that 
But the uncanny, formless ones were everywhere, 
sometimes felt subtly in icy cold wind, sometimes 
| seen in human form. Jadur Ma never walked on the 
narrow corridors alone. In the evenings she scarcely 
stirred out of the children’s room. Even old 
Gopali laughed at her fears. 


ыо The head durwan, Bhimdeo Pande, had a new 
visitor. The misty form of a black calf circled his 
gate room. Once Bhimdeo had gone to catch it, 


sometimes given a room here. More often a studious 
boy settled there during his examinations to study 
in isolated quiet. Mostly these rooms remained — 
empty. dA 
Flocks of grey and white pigeons lived on the - 
roof. Jadur Ma loved to feed them with rice grains. _ 
One day she was left alone on the roof absorbed in 
watching the pigeons when the other maids spread 


. their washed clothes and went down. It was midday. 


From behind her came a shower of pellets of baked · 
clay, red hot from the kiln. Curiously not one hit - 
her. Jadur Ma had always heard that midday was 
dangerous, the time when unseen beings flung these 
pellets. She ran to one of the empty rooms to escape 
from the pellets. ; : 


To her relief she saw that she was not alone. 
There was a widow in a borderless white sari with — 
her back to her. Jadur Ma did not see her face, 
it was veiled like a new bride's, Jadur Ma saw only . 
а sari-draped body. Sr 

“І don't know how people live in this horrible E 
house!” Jadur Ma panted, nat hy 

“Tell the mistress I have made up my mind”. ; 

“About what? Who are you?” М 

“І am Iswari Wait, I will give you a letter. - 
Take it to the mistress." — 

“Where is the letter? You should go and talk | 
to her. You live in the same house and send letters. 
That is not polite. Are you related to the mistress ?' 

Iswari hurried out of the door. Jadur Ma could 
see her walk towards the northern side of the roof, 
past the gap of a square court yard. Then she lost 
sight of her. ; { 

"Iswari, where is your letter ? Jadur Ma called 
out. : 


Pigeons pecked at the rice swelling iridescent 


throats. White pigeons danced displaying their tails | 


like miniature peacocks, The sky was a sun-washed : 
vivid blue. Outside the parapet were the tops of tall 
cocoanut trees and dark massed mango trees. The 


- silence was heavy. Where could she find Iswari if ^. 


she were hiding? Perhaps the woman was mad. 


As Jadur Ma went towards the stairs Iswari was 
again at her elbow. i — 
“You must speak to the mistress yourself, Else - 
I will be very angry." í ; 
“Where did you hide? I couldn't see you." 
“Go down, hurry, hurry”, Iswari whispered. { 
The mistress was in the dance hall scrutinising 
a long red-bound revenue account book. Jadur Ма у 
went inside the room, but stood clinging to àn open : 
door. She was terrified by the handsome tall mis- 
tress and her stern personality. * The manager, Rai 
Charan Babu, saw her first. * 
"What do you want?" He asked. — 
|. (Continued on Page 135) + 
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about by nearly sixty years of observation and 
nearly half a century of experimentation, 
1 How Tagore sang of God is, without a doubt. 
important and fascinating; but how he sang of 
_ Nature perhaps, is more important to show as а 
. special contribution of his creative genius, 


` "These inevitably lead to Tagore's larger contri- 
bution, námely operas and ballets (song-dramas and 
dance-dramas). Prior to Tagore there were only a 
few themes in Bengal that were treated in operatic 
- forms. One of these was the love of Krishna and 
` Radha: this was called the Krishna Jatra. The 
° other was a dramatised version of the love story of 
. Vidya and Sundar dominated by Tappa songs com- 
posed by Nidhu Babu and others. How far, if at all, 
Tagore was influenced by these is very difficult to 
say. In composing his first opera Valmiki Pratibha, 
at the age of nineteen he was, by his own admission, 
inspired by Herbert Spencer’s observations in “The 
Origin and Function of Music” and he attempted 
to put across an entire sequence of dramatic action 
through songs. This was a form of composition to 
which he reverted again and again. And in the 
-last fifteen years of his life he added dance sequence 
to his operas. Of these Chitrangada, Shyama and 
Chandalika are outstanding examples. 


Tagore not had to employ a large variety 


of musical modes and rhythms (talas): to set out the 


different moods and actions of the dramatis personae 
but he had to see that the chain of modes did not 
clash with one another and cause an unintended jar 
on ears of the audience. 


He also had to devise рор» dance 
sequences for the actors and actresses on the stage. 
In this he had a large field to choose from. For 
India has had quite a number of schools of tradi- 
tional dancing adapa to the delineation of an 
ẹxtensive range of themes and emotions. Tagore 
finally selected the Manipuri style to provide, by 
and large, the basis of the choreography for these 
plays because he found it best suited for the 


`. representation of dramatic action on the stage. 


Other styles have also been adapted (probably the 


s - sole exception being Kathak) where found suitable. 


Another point of significance is that Tagore was 
^. the first to introduce, in his Balmiki Pratibha, ladies 
-'. and girls of respectable families as actresses. This 
~ was іп 1881. And it was fortyfive years later (1926) 
that he. introduced a girl student of Santiniketan to 

ce in the role of Srimati in Natir Puja. 


LIBERATION 
. With this the liberation of music, which was 


-Tagore's lifelong mission, was complete. At the 


time of his birth, music and dance were rigid and 
formal and the exclusive domain of the. professionals 


` most of whom had no place in polite society and 


-had to live apart. Songs could be only of two kinds 
— devotional songs, and love songs that could not be 
recited in the family. 

It was left to Tagore to show that all moods 

“ and emotions could be the themes of song and that 
all musical modes cóuld be welded intelligently into 
a composite entity to present a wide range of 


. nuances and shades of mood or emotion. / 


From his early youth Tagore had a host of 
Bengali poets and composers to follow his lead; and 
‘the principles he evolved as a maestro have inspired 
what if called the “modern school” although experi- 
mentation has in recent times proceeded far afield 
and some of it has strayed into stra зе bypaths. It 


is not tf be denied, however, that contemporary: 


е : . 


experimenters are within their rights to grope, seek 
and find new forms and techniques. 

Curiously it is only after Tagore’s death that 
Indian music outside Bengal has waken up to the 
immense possibilities of the liberating influence of 
his genius. In the relatively new field of orchestra- р 
tion one can see this influence well at work. And 
in the soulful notes raised in every home, in the 
festive dances in every educational institution and: 
cultural gathering today we see the progress of the 
irends he started. 


It is rather unfortunate that many contemporary 
composers have circumscribed their lyrics within 
the narrow compass of the emotion of love and seem 
to have lost sight of the vast expanse of life. The 
remarkable revival of interest in Tagore brought 
about by the centenary celebrations last year may 
help, one hopes, in the continuation of that process 
of liberation which Tagore usnered in the domain 
of Indian music. 


takes you to Govin s Way of Pandu- 
keshwar:ze At: indghat у the “have built a 
fine Gurudwara which is"véry well kept and offers 
good amenities for the pilgrims in every way better . 
than those at Pandukeshwar, unless one is booked . 
for the Rest House. At Pandukeshwar, there are 
temples which are said to have been built by the 
Pandus themselves when in exile here. Ze. 

The next stage is a stiff one—a stretch of 
12 miles of which the last five miles climbs 
nearly 4,000 ft. This is known as the Hanuman : 
Chatti climb. This climb is dreaded most by the old 
pilgrims. Here and there, a solid rock has been cut 
through to make the path easy. The road in resound- 
ing with sounds of ‘Badri Vishal Ki Jai’—all victory 
to Badrinath the high and mighty—which the return- 
ing pilgrims shout to encourage the onward pilgrims, 
who make rather feeble breathless replies. After a 
narrow valley, the gorge suddenly opens and a fine 
view of Badrinath is obtained lying on a plateau 
with the Alaknanda meandering its way in the 
middle, the cluster of houses on the left and the Rest 
Houses on the right as one enters. If it is late 
evening, the huge shining gas and electric lamps of 
the temple spreads an ethereal charm. — 

One of the most magnificent sights from the Rest 
House is that of Nilkantha peak above and left of the 
temple. But like all lovely maids of harem, it eludes / 
the visitor so often and remains cloud-covered most 

„о? the time. It is indeed a lovely pinnacle to see by 
moon light. Another marvellous and almost super- 
natural place is Tapatkund down the temple and on 
the banks of the Alaknanda. There are three tanks 
of hot water which are fed by a spring jetting out 
water at two gallons a second. It is difficult to have ` 
a plunge bath, so hot the water is, though down by 
its very side is the icy cold of the Alaknanda. 

The temple itself is rather disappointing. 
Architecturally poor, it is not even properly main- 
tained. All around a cluster of houses, very injudi- 
ciously constructed, has drowned its importance and 
marred its aloofness, and it looks just like another 
building with a gold cupola for a dome. Yet it pulls 
thousands of the faithfuls from far and away. 

And it is there amidst the awe-inspiring moun- 
tains, which bring out the best in man and inspire 
him to undertake difficult trek up the lonely and 
rugged hills. RIED LH ANA: А 





HEN my wife was alive I did not 
have to worry about Probha. 
Then I was rather more con- 
cerned with Probha’s mother 

than with Probha. 
~Then I was satisfied to see 
Probha’s smile and her play, hear 
А) her lisping half-pronounced words 
and get her affection; as long as I 
wished I fondled her, but as soon as she began to 
_ery I put her back on her mother’s lap and got quick 
relief. It never entered into my head that I would 
have to bring her up with so much worry and effort. 
At last, when my wife died untimely, one day 
Probha fell from the security of her mother's lap 
ana ре to rest near mine. І lifted her up to ту 

eart. 

But I am not quite sure whether I worried more 
about my duty to bring up the motherless daughter 


о with redoubled affection, or she felt more intensely 


than I that it was her duty to look after the wifeless 
- father; with the utmost care. But she started to 
behave like the mistress of the house from the age 
of six. It was easy to see that the tiny girl- was 
trying to become her father's sole guardian. 
I found this very amusing end gave myself up 
to her care. I saw that the more useless and helpless 
^I pretended to be the more happy she became. If 
I handled my umbrella or clothes myself she looked 
outraged—as if I had trespassed on her privileges. 
She never had such a big doll as her father to play 
with before, so she was very happy all day feeding, 
clothing and putting this father to sleep. My paternal 
. responsibility had to be altered a bit only when she 
had to be taught her first primer or elementary 
arithmetic. à 


But at times I was worried. To get my daughter 


married well I would need a lot of money — where 


did I have so much money? I was educating my 
child as well as I could, but what if she were married 


to a completely illiterate person for want of dowry, — 


— then what would be her condition? 


I concentrated on earning money. I was past the | 
age to get a job in a government office, nor did I у 
have the ability to get work in some other office. 
After much consideration I began to write a book. - 

If a bamboo pipe is pierced oil can not be stored 
in it, or water. Its capacity as a container is 
damaged at the base. It is of no use in a household. 
Still if blown through it emits a pleasing sound as a 
flute, obtained free of cost. I knew for certain that 
the unlucky one whose brain could not grapple with 


work in any other sphere would surely be able to _ 


write books well. With this courage I wrote a farce. 
People liked it, and it was performed on stage. 


Having unexpectedly, tasted fame the trouble 
was that I could not stop writing more farces, All 
day with an anxious brooding face I wrote a farce. 

Probha came ard nestling against me asked with 
a fond smile, *Baba, won't you go for your bath ?" 

I thundered, “Со away, get out! Don’t disturb 
me now.” Yu 


Perhaps the child's face became dark like a lamp 
put out with a single breath. I did not even know  - 
when with a heavy heart she silently left the room. = 

I drive away the maid, I go to strike tne servsnt, . 
when a beggar comes whining for alms I run after . 
him with a stick. As my room is by the roadside 


. When some innocent pedestrian asks me for directions - 


from outside the window I request him to go tó an 

unhealthy place known as hell Alas! no one 

understood that I was writing a screaming farce, 
But the money I earned was not in proportion · 


te the amusement and fame. I enjoyed. Then T did. 


not care for money either. On the other hand, boys - 





who might have been Probha's suitors continued to 
grow up unknown like à 
some other fathers of the. burden of unmarried 
daughters. I had ceased to bother about that also. 


. I would never have been conscious of anything 
until faced with the hunger of acute poverty. But 
. at that time I unexpectedly got a good chance. A 

zemindar of Jahirgram had brought out a paper and 
sent me a request to become the paid editor. I ac- 
cepted the offer. For some days I wrote with such 
"forceful fury that when I went out on the road 
people pointed to me from afar. I felt I was like 


^... the noonday sun, difficult to be gazed at directly. 


-Ahirgram was next to ‘Jahirgram. There was 
considerable rivalry between the zemindars of the 
two villages. In the past there was actual fighting 
on every pretext. Now both sides have stopped 
rioting, having signed a bond before the Magistrate. 
'And a harmless man like me has been employed in 
place of those murderous paid ruffians. All say that 
І uphold the dignity of my position. 


Due to the burning venom of my writing Ahir- 
gram cannot raise its head any more. I have smear- 
ed with ink from top to bottom their race, caste 
and the history of their ancestors. ] 

-Those were good days. I even became quite 
plump. There was a pleased smile on my face al- 
` ways. From time to time I aimed a mortal wordy 
weapon at the ancestors of Ahirgram and all Jahir- 
gram burst open with laughter, like an over-ripe 
“melon. I was really very happy. 


- At last Ahirgram also brought out a paper. With 
great gusto the paper indulged in vilification in such 
unmitigated current slang that even the printed 


syllables seemed to shriek out before one’s eyes. 


` "Therefore people from both villages very clearly un- 
derstood what it said. 


"But due to habitual practice I attacked my rivals 
with such humour and sly cunning that neither friend 
nor foe understood the meaning of my words. 

t The result was this, even when I won, people 
thought I was the loser. Finding myself in a difficult 


.. Friends known to me came in one by one with a good deal 


ej thai paper and , read out the contents with laughter: 


3 М 


Krishna іп Gokul, to relieve - 


situation I wrote an advice on good taste* I saw 
that I had made a bad mistake; for it is eásy enough 
te satirise a really serious topic but not when the 
subject-matter is already worthy of derision. The 
descendants of Hanu, the monkeys, can mock at the 
descendants of Manu, mankind, with effortless- ease.. 
The descendants of Manu can never be so successful 
in making faces at the descendants of Hanu, the 
monkeys. Therefore they expelled good taste from 
the land with bared teeth grimaces. Mad 


My master was not so cordial to me any more. 
Nor had I any respect in gatherings. When I went 
out for walks people did not come to me of their own 
accord to get to know me, On the other hand, some 
started laughing at my sight. 


In the meantime every one had completely for- 
gotten about the farces I wrote. I suddenly felt that 
I was like a match stick, after a minute's glow I 
had burnt myself out to the very end. 


. I felt so disheartened that I could not write one 
line even with the most strenuous effort, I found no 
joy in living. 


-Probha now fears me. She does not dare come 
before me unless called. She has understood that a 
clay doll is a much better companion than a father 
who writes. humour. 


One day it was noticed that our rival paper 
Ahirgram Prakash had attacked me instead of our 
zemindar. It had some very obscene words. Friends 
known to me came in one by one with a good deal 
of that paper and read out the contents with laughter. 
Some said whatever the subject-matters there was 
skill in the use of language. That I was the target 
of attack could clearly be understood from the lan- 
guage. Throughout the day from many people I 
heard the same opinion. 3 


There was something like a bit of a garden be- 
fore my home. In the evening I wandered about 
there alone, with an extremely burdened mind. 
When birds returned to their nest, became silent 
and delivered themselves easily to the peace of 
evening, I realised that there are no humorous 
writers amongst the birds, so there is no controversy 
over good taste either. 


I was worried in my mind all the time as to 
what reply to give. The great problem about 
gentlemanliness is that it is not appreciated every- 
where by every one. The language of incivility is 
somewhat more in vogue,.so I was thinking: of a 
reply on that line to fit my assailant. Certainly, I 
would never accept defeat. When in the gloom of 
evening I heard a known 
little voice and after that 
felt.a soft warm touch on 
my palm. I was so agitated 
and unmindful that though - 
so well known, just then І. 
could not recognise that voice 
or touch. f 

But a moment. later that 
voice slowly awoke in my 
ear, that soothing touch þe- 
came live іп my hand, The 
child had gently come near 
me once and called in a low 
voice, “Baba”. On getting no 
reply she had picked up my 
right hand to run it over her 
soft cheeks, then again slowly 
she was returning home. . 

For long Probha had not 
called me like this or come 


(Continued On Next Page). 
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IT mistress looked up. "Let her come in", she 


Countless people came *o her for help of some 
Kind or another, mostly to ask for money. She listen- 
ей to everyone. She gave whatever they asked for 
even when she was told that they were cheats. “They 
must need money badly else why should they come 
to ask me? The bad can be in need as much as the 
good”, she said. 


"Where is your home? What village do you 
eome from?” The mistress asked. : 


Jadur Ма fell flat on the floor, face downwards in 
a self-effacing obeisance. “I am Jadur Ma, I work 
for Chhota Didimoni. Just now I was on the roof. 
1 met a woman called Iswari, She said she had made 
up her mind, and she would give you a letter, but she 
did not bring it.... What has happened mother ?” 


The mistress began to tremble, her teeth chatter- 
ed. “Ram, Ram", she muttered. The manager held 
up a silver glass of Ganga water to her lips. "Eh! 
‚ Ram, Ram!” The manager said. Jadur Ma rushed to 
prop the mistress, who was about to faint. She soon 
` recovered however with self-control. 


“Good woman, you can go now”, the mistress 
told Jadur Ma. : 

While plaiting Niroda's hair in the afternoon 
Jadur Ma mentioned this incident. 

“I have already heard it", Niroda replied crossly. 

“Who is Iswari ?" ^ 

- “You ask too many questions, can’t you ‘be 

.quiet for a minute? You give me a headache with 
your interminable talk." Niroda snatched her hair 
away from Jadur Ma's hands, plaited and coiled it 
herself and left the room without uttering a word. 


Jadur Ma's feelings were hurt. “Did I offend 
her?" She asked. Gopali, the old woman, chuckled 
from a córner of the room; *You must learn not to 
want to know everything.” © 

Jadur Ma was surprised to hear Gopali speak 
to her. Mostly she seemed drugged with opium. 


“Iswari. was the mistress’s brother's daughter", 
Gopali said, chewing Нег toothless mouth. Her 
words came out in a slow lisp, with effort to pro- 
nounce the consonants. “Iswari was a lovely woman. 
The mistress brought her up like one of her own 
daughters. For her brothers are not so well oft. 
. When Iswari came of age she married her off at her 
own experise, as she does for so many others. 
Widowed: two years after. marriage Iswari came 
back here. She was a restless woman, not very 


careful either. We knew in the maid’s quarters that ' 


she had an affair with one of the young zemindari 
gomostas..His name was Hari Sadhan. A highly 
educated man, though poor. One day Iswari.. was 


discovered in his arms by-the mistress’s second son. -. ` 


"Instead. of being ashamed Hari Sadhan went 
to the mistress and proposed to marry Iswari, Ah, 
how daring! You cannot imagine. He talked of 
widow remarriage and reform movements. In horror 
and shame the mistress ordered Iswari to be sent 
to a widow's home in Benares, Lu 


"Iswari refused to go. She shut herself in a 
. room on the roof. The mistress herself went and 
fried to reason with her so many times outside the 
locked door. Then one day Iswari sent down a letter 
_ to the mistress saying that she had made up her 

mind to go. The mistress went up to find her hang- 


tem umo aegri nmn mmy nemine 
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ing from a beam on the ceiling" “Соран was ex- 
hausted having talked so long. “Iswari is rarely 
seen, but when she comes it means accidental death 


to some one in the family. Last time she was seen, ~ 


the mistress’s second son died on the river Ganga.. 
There was a storm. His barge sank. He was a good 
swimmer, his death was une other 
time when she was seen the  mistress's....why, 
where are you running away Jadur Ma?" ddr 


Jadur Ma returned to her village the same day, 
to the homely ghosts of her bamboo grove, Her son, ; 
Jadu, proved to be a loving son for he got from the 
village priest an amulet with Ram's name, feared - 
by ghosts of all types. She wore this always, 3. 

“I have seen enough of rich homes. I will eat 
my rice and dal in peace here", she said. 


THE EDITOR 
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to me of her own accord to show a bit of affec. Ё 
tion. So today at that fond touch my heart felt sud- — 
denly overwhelmed with anguish. 


After a while I went inside to see Probha lying 
on bed. She was a picture of suffering, her eyes were 
half closed: she lay limp, like flowers which droop 
and scatter at the end of day. -~ 


I laid my hand on her forehead to find.it burning | 
hot, her breath came out scorching, the veins on her . 
forehead throbbed. . — Ча: 


— 


© I realised that Ш with the fever heat of a com- | 
ing sickness the girl had gone with a thirsting heart D 


to get her father’s love and affection once. The- 


father was busy then thinking of.a-smashing reply on _ E 
behalf of Jahir Prakash. pr — ЭЛ 


I sat by her. The child did not say anything. | 3 


She held my hand between her fever-heated 


-drew it to her arid lay still, resting her cheek on my 
palm. * ЖО 


I burnt all-copies of Jahirgrarh and Ahirgram. 
No Mer was written. I had never felt such joy 
in deieat. ` = 


When the child's mother died I sheltered herin | 
my lap, today I finished the last rites of her step-. 
mother, pressed her to my heart and returned home, 


(Translated by Sheila Chatterjee) — 
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LIFE AFTER DEATH 


By K. C. 


EATH, when its mission is not 
understood, is always an un- 
welcome visitor. It is so even 
where it is understood, when it 
makes its appearance under cir- 
‘cumstances not natural. 


Death, even under natural 

‘conditions, does excite those 

who have intensely divined its 
purpose; the terror and dread are experienced by 
those who still cherish the idea that it takes place 
in man's life by accident rather than by necessity. 


The passing away of any one, dear and near to 
them, it always an occasion for gloom and of times 
despair, and when their own time arrives to quit 
this life, then all seems very dark and indefinite. 


. 1t is said that the last words of Thomas Hobbs, 
the sixteenth century philosopher, were: “I am 
going to take a great leap into obscurity”. The kind 
of utterance, “I am about to take my last voyage, 
. —a great leap in the dark" can be avoided by one 
who knows the mystery of life and death. A ring 
of tragedy runs through the above words of Hobbs. 


WISDOM - 


To die and to know not whither one is going, 
to know not what is going to happen or whether 
death merely means the extinguishing of that delicate 
spark of consciousness which informs man that 
he is alive is far, very far from promoting a restful 
and tranquil state of mind. The darkness before this 
life closes should be dispelled and the leap avoided 
so that the intensity and extent of damage caused 
by ignorance might not be felt hereafter. 


To know what happens at death, to know where 
are those to whom we are attached and who have 
gone ahead is very helpful and comforting, especially, 
to those who have an interrogative turn of mind. 
The leap in the dark or into obscurity of Hobbs is 
characteristic of the position of the majority of 
mánkind when summoned by nature to undertake 
the journey, hence—when leaving this life they long 
for some information concerning the next. 


Most people begin to devote a little thought to 
death when they are about to die. Of course, time 
does not permit their being rescued from their 
gloomy plight, as a dying man hardly happens to be 
a suitable subject to receive instructions in the 
scientific and philosophic aspects of death. So his 
only alternative is to make a journey over the sea 
of death in the dark. 


When the darkness of the way to the tomb. is 
ispelled and is flooded with the light of knowledge 
and intelligible understanding, then there would be 
no need to take leap in the dark or into obscurity. 
The much needed light on the inner or invisible 
side of death can be and is being enjoyed by a large 
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number of earth’s inhabitants in all walks of life and i 
all grades of intelligentsia today. | 2 
It could be enjoyed by all if they would only makê 
the necessary effort to obtain it. f 
The Churches although claiming to illuminate ~ 
the path and bring consolation to mourners during 
burial service or memorial services, fail to make any 
positive or affirmative assertion. mo БЕ 


The truth can only be uttered by those P E 


know it, and the Churches, although they believe - 


much in the life after death, do not seem very 
certain about it. 3 


To accomplish this, self-perceived experience _ 


which enables one to declare "I know", must be  - 


adduced as an evidence. Until that is experienced, 


man can only say, "I believe" and while he says that _ | 


about the future life, he is, in every sense of the 


word, in the dark. . E 


There are millions of Moslems who repudiate the - 
claims of non-Muslims. There are millions of H iS 
who repudiate the claims of non-Hindus, There are 
millions of Christians of one denomination who re- 
pudiate the claims of Christians of another ا‎ 
nation. Similarly, there are millions who repudiat 
the claims of spiritualism, that it is able to enlighten 
one on man's state after death. А 


SPIRITUALISM. 


In the face of all denials, spiritualism seems to 
be the only means the mortals are left with for 
obtaining light and information on the life beyond 
the grace. b Є 


Its denial does not make it untrue; to doubt its 
evidences does not mean that they do not happen. 
Scepticism is often pressed to the extreme. The 
volume of evidence of an unimpeachable character, 
the belief and the irreputable logic in support of it, . 
all go to convince right thinking persons that Soul 
or Spirit or Human Personality survive after 
physical dissolution. - s 


. Proof after allis a question of probabilities. 
Sledge hammer proof which aims at knocking down 
and finally exterminating all opposing theories is - 
never attainable. What is needed is a working 
hypothesis that we can test, getting result from it so - 
that we can verify, till its probability becomes 50 | 
great that we fell confident that we are approaching | 
certainty. 
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By А 
Dr. NABAGOPAL DAS 


T was at the insistence of Anima that 
Sukumar had made this trip to Kona- 
rak. They had come to Puri for a brief 
. holiday, but no sooner had they arrived 
than Anima started urging her husband 
that they must pay at least a flying visit 
to the temple of her dreams. 

X Sukumar tried his best to dissuade 
his wife. He said, "Why waste time and 
money seeing old bricks and stones? There 
are much better things to do here at Puri". 

Anima pouted her lips and replied, “You always 
‘count your annas and pice. Well, I am not going to 
give in to you this time. Having come so far, I must 
see the temple at Konarák. And I can assure you 
that it is not just old bricks and stones; it is a grand 
work of art." 

“But. why go all the way to a God-forsaken 
place just to see a temple? Haven't you seen tem- 
ples galore.in and around Puri itself?" said Suku- 

. mar, slightly annoyed. 

“How silly you аге, my dear," said Anima. 
“Can the grotesque sophisticated structures of Puri 
compare with the artistry, the pure beauty of the 
Konarak temple?. . . . Your materialistic mind- is 
unable to comprehend the difference, ' And that is 
partly the reason why I want you also to come." . 

Anima was adamant in her resolve, If need be, 
she would go to Konarak all by herself, But she 
knew that her husband would never allow that to 
happen. i 

Reluctantly, Sukumar agreed to arrange a trip. 

It was a long and dusty village road, full of 
ruts and crevices. Part of the track had to be cover- 
ed in a bullock cart. The journey was by no means 
a pleasant one. Sukumar was inwardly cursing him- 
self for having given into Anima; he should have 
put his foot down and told her very firmly that 
Konarak was off their itinerary. 


But Anima did not seem to mind the travail at 
all She was full of enthusiasm, inviting Sukumar's 
attention to. the wild flowers which grew on the 
wayside, the chirping of the birds and even the 
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steamy heat that came out of the sun-baked earth. 
She was saying, Do you know what I am being 
reminded of? I feel as if I am going to the temple _ 
of the Sun-god to offer my prayer, just as devotees 
used to do some five hundred years ago. Oh, I am. 


so happy!” 

Just then the cart fell into a big rut and Suku- 
mar was literally thrown against the wooden plank. 
His face became distorted in agony and pain. He 
blurted out, “Well, we are doing our рге-рија 
penance all right!” 


Stung: by this remark, Anima kept absolutely 
quiet for the remainder of the journey. Sukumar 
tried his best to humour her, but she refused to 
relent. : 


A few minutes before the journey's end, the 
cart fell into another and' a bigger rut, throwing 
both Sukumar and Anima into each other's arms. 
In an effort to be witty, Sukumar said, “Even a 
penance has its compensations, hasn't it?" But even 
then Anima would not smile. 

When, however, they arrived before the tem- 


ple itself, the entire mood of Anima underwent a .. 


transformation. Like a little girl who had discover- 
ed a long-cherished object, she literally ran across 
and along the courtyard, moving from place. to 
place and plying the guide with hundreds of ques- 
tions. She was so happy that she completely forgave 
her husband for the sarcastic remarks he had made 
earlier. She even dragged Sukumar to the, figures 
of gods and goddesses she was speciaMy devoted to. 
She tried to interest hin in the artistically decorate 





ed friezes and arches and even asked him to explain 
things to her, completely overlooking the fact that 
he was no student of History or Archaeology. 


- Even Sukumar was affected by  Anima's ela- 

tion. For, there was something really grand, almost 
* superhuman, about this great temple of the Sun- 
- god. Despite the exposure to the ravages of the 
, sun, rain and storm over so many centuries, the 
. figures appeared to be almost lifelike. And what 
profound emotions could still be discerned in their 
smile, in even the sm t movement of their 
limbs! He was now glad that he had come, that he 
had given in to Anima’s caprices, 


: , But he was finding it difficult to keep pace with 

Anima. She was gaily flitting from corner to corner 
and even the veteran guide was panting as he ran 
along after her. *Maiji, please come and see the 
gods in this arch," he was saying, more to desist 
Anima from going away too far than anything else, 
but “Ма? did not seem to hear him at all. She ran 
to the wheel of the Sun-god's chariot, embraced the 
carved spokes with her arms and suddenly burst 
into tears. 


. Sukumar ran up to her, worried and anxious, 
"What is the matter, my darling?" he asked. 


"Oh, I cannot explain what has happened to 
_ me,” she sobbed. “I wish I were dead—I wish I did 
` not belong to this twentieth century of yours." 


Sukumar tried to comfort her. He said, “Pull 
. yourself up, Anima. You are in the twentieth cen- 
tury and you happen to be my wife. You must not 
. make yourself ridiculous before this unlettered 
` guide.” к 


` Ви the guide did not seem to misunderstand 

her. With a big grin, he said, *Maiji is.a very good 

lady. She must have been a princess when this 

temple was built and she must have come to offer 

Ter Puja then. She is now remembering those old 
mes. \ 


ET Sukumar felt almost like hitting the guide for 
his insolence and his uncalled for solicitude for 
Май, With great effort he restrained himself. 


Um To his great relief, Anima wiped her tears en- 
. tirely on her own. Rather abashed, &he said, *I am 
_ sorry. I was so overwhelmed— please forgive me." 


EN Of course, Sukumar was always ready to for- 
"give his wife, but how often could one indulge in 
this act of forgiveness? He bit his lips in 

- exasperation. 


Exactly as he had foreseen, the very next 
-minute Anima literally ran up the steps to the cen- 
iral sanetum and uttered a cry of uninhibited de- 
light as she came across the figurine of goddess 


`. Parvati. 


“Oh, look!” she cried, “isn’t she divine?” 


Yes, the goddess was divine all right. So was 


'. Anima herself. But Sukumar did not like the way 
_ in which she ran along the narrow, steep stairway. 
` A little slip and she would have been hurled down 
at least. fifty feet below! 


By now, the guide had walked up to where 
Anima was. He was walking close by her and 
urging her to follow his footsteps. “Don’t look 
down, Maiji” he said, “you may feel giddy. Just 


d . look straigHt ahead and follow me.” 


.Sukumar did not like this at all. After all, he 
. was the hüshand, wasn't he? The guide was acting 
ès if, up there, nobody existed but his Маіјі and 
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himself. Shouldn’t that nitwit have stepped aside 


and let Sukumar lead the way? · 2 

And then it happened, Anima did look down 
and her head was іп a swim. She stumbled and fell ` 
on her two hands. In a few seconds she would have 
been hurtled, if not to death, at least to severe 
bodily injury—perhaps the loss of a limb. 


While Sukumar stared vacantly (from where 


- he was, there was little that he could do), the guide 


jumped aside and deftly caught hold of Anima and 
with the whole weight of his body, tried to prevent 
a catastrophe. Soon, Sukumar was also rushing to 
his assistance. 


Anima pulled a repentant face, got up, tidied 
her hair and sari, and remarked, “I. should have 
been more careful!" З 

“Of course, you should have," interjected the 
guide before Sukumar could put in a word of re- 
proach to his wife. 3 

“Let us get down," suggested Anima, “I am a 
bit tired." ре 

All three of them came back to the courtyard. 
in front of the temple. 


“І hope we have seen all that was worth see- 


` ing,” remarked Sukumar. 


Anima looked enquiringly at the guide, 

“Oh, no Sahib, there is the museum. You would 
see many more gods and goddesses there, and there 
are beautiful arches, too, And then... .” 

The guide appeared to pause for breath, 


“And then, what ?” impatiently asked Sukumar. 
“And then there are the halls where devotees 
used to come and stay. Of course, most of them are 
gone, but if Maiji is interested, I could take her 


there. و‎ 

Before Sukumar could ask how far this other 
place was, Anima announced that she was not 
interested in the museum collections, They would 
much rather have a look at the halls or what still - 
remained of them. 


The site was at least a hundred yards away, 
but by now Sukumar knew that any protest would 
be useless. He meekly followed the guide who had 
started his jabber again. Ў 

Anima's curiosity was insatiable. Having arriv- 
ed at the site, she plied the guide with more ques- 
tions who seemed to have had an answer ready 
for every one of them. х 

*But where are the halls? І do not see even so 


much as a pillar ?".sarcastically asked Sukumar of | 


the guide. 
This time it was Anima who replied. | 
“Don’t you realise that everything has been 
swept away by the waves of the sea? After all, 
these were built about four|five centuries ago!" 
“But wasn't the main temple also built about 
the same time? That doesn't appear to have vanish- 
ed!" Sukumar pursued stubbornly. 


“You see, Sahib, the sea has now changed its 
course, Formerly, it used to flow close to these halls. 
Presumably, the god of the sea did not dare to do 
any harm to the temple itself, he must have been 
content with what he could swallow on the fringes," 
explained the guide. ` ; 


“Oh, please do not argue and quarrel. It is so 
restful, so quiet here. I could stay here for ever and 
ever,” declared Anima. · 

*Maiji has fallen in love-with Konarak," re- 
marked the guide. 5 

But Anima (was not content merely with en- 
joying the unbroken panorama which itretched from 
the silvery sands to the bluish white surf of the sea 
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replied Anima. 


| of stone", replied Anima. 


. 0i stone? There should 


some five hundred yards away. She was looking 


Г\ critically àt the' odd slabs of stone lying scattered 
, all over the place. · . 


“What are these?” she asked, 
"Oh, these are the stone pieces of the halls 


_ which once stood here. All the good pieces have 
| been removed to the museum—only those which do 

| mot have any carvings on them have been left be- 
` hind,” replied the guide. 


Immediately Anima turned her attention to 
these rather odd-sized, heavy slabs. She ran from 
slab to slab, turning them Over, examining them, 
only to retreat disappointed. 


“What are you looking for?” asked Sukumar, 


with sharp edge in his voice. 


"A slab of stone, my dear, a slab of stone," 


"A slab of stone; my dear, a slab 


_A slab of stone! What does 
Anima propose to do with a slab 
be some 

limit to one's madness! ~~ 
‘I want to take a slab from 


Ё here to Calcutta. 1 shall keep it 


in my music room, and when | play 
on the sitar or sing a song. I shall 
be thinking of the men and wo- 
men who used to come ‘here to 


offer their prayers to the Sun-god. 


. Wouldn't that be wonderful!" said 
Anima. 
Sukumar was literally dumb- 


: founded. Is this the price he has 


to pay for the privilege of having 


Ё an ‘artistically inclined wife ' 


*Do please help me in choosing 


` a really good slab. I want one with 


| at least some carving on it. 


I am 


' süre the museum people haven't 


. taken away 


every such piece", 
said Anima, ` 1 


Sukumar knew from past ex- 


i perience that once Anima set her 


heart on some fanciful idea like this, 


` she would not stop until she got what she wanted. 


| It would be wise, therefore, to join in the search 
- and bring the whole business to a quick end. The 
| sun was getting hotter and hotter, 
|. wanted to return to his hotel as soon as possible. 


and Sukumar 


Ultimately, it was Anima who fished out what 


“she wanted. The slab she selected had presumably 


"belonged to the arch of a door. The carved figures 
on it had become almost indistinct as a result of the 


| ravages of time and weather, but it was the best 
| she could get. 


Ba 
> cart 


| but hardly had he broyght it to the 


The next problem was how to carry it to their 


3 “Do please lend me a hand,” implored Anima. 
Sukumar rushed to her help and lifted it up, 
level of his 


| stomach, when it slipped out of his hand and got 
, even more firmly entrenched in the sand. 


The guide, who was watching them from a dis- 
tance, now came forward and said, “Don’t worry, 
Maiji, I shall take it to wherever you want it to be 


Anima looked at him in gratitude and said, 


"Please do, guide, We shall give you a good baksis.” 


‘guide gave them both a big salaam. 
. .. Sukumar offered the guide a rupee, but the. 
gave a bigger salaam and meaningfully said, . . brought а 


After the slab was placed in the cart, the 
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“Sahib, you are taking something away from a 

protected place, but I shall not whisper anything to - 
the authorities. І do, however, expect to be suitably - 
rewarded."  . i аҳ 


Sukumar felt hot and bothered. He was com- is 
mitting an illegal'act then! What if this reaches the 


ears of the Principal of his college? No, no, he must ^ 7 


ask Anima not to be so foolish. 
But he had hardly any time to put in a word. 


Anima herself took out a five-rupee note from her s 


bag and gave it to the guide. 
salaam, the guide departed, 


On their journey back to Puri, Sukumar did ~ 
not speak to Anima fcr quite a long time. She feit 
distressed and said, *I hope you are not angry with 


With another big 


What could Sukumar say in reply? He was not - 
exactly angry, but he was certainly upset. © 
Did Anima realise the grave consequences 
of what she had done and to which he 
himself had become a party? He did not, 
however, give vent «o his worry. 

Anima nestled her head against Su- 
kumar's shoulder and said again, | 
‘please talk to me ....[ am sorry if ] have _ 
caused you annoyance.” $ 

Could any husband remain stern when 


.. -a slab of stone, my dear, a slab of stone.. | Ў 
his young wife pleads in this fashion ? Certainly not 


a husband like Sukumar who was so fond of Anima. 

He said, “I am not angry at all, Anima. But we - 

must not let the hotel people know that we are _ 

taking a stone slab from Konarak. Don't talk about 

it to anybody. You understand, don't you?" ; 
Of course Anima understood. " 


' They did not have much difficulty in trans- 
porting the slab from the cart to the jeep. The driver 
of the cart had provided them with a sack and the 
slab was carefully wrapped in it. Even the jeep- 


driver did not ask any questions. 


Trouble started, however, when the thing was 
unloaded at the hotel. The servant who was to take 
it to their room complained that it was too hea 
and he must have someone else to help. 


The Manager of the hotel game forward and - 
asked what the commotion was about. The servant ' 
said, “Sahib has brought something from 'Konarak 
and wants me to carry it into his room. But itis too 
heavy ^ 3 REK ite j 

/ "What have you done, Mr. Sen? You have 
iece of sculpture from Konarak? eK is 
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me. Doi please forgive me if I have done any wrong" ^ - 
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against the regulations, you know,” 

. - By now, Sukumar had lost all his nerve. He 
‘did. not know what to say. | 
^; -It was Anima who came to his rescue, “My 


<2 


' Husband ів a Professor of Ancient Indian History & 


Archaeology, and he has already secured the рег- 
mission of the District Magistrate to carry some 
specimens to Calcutta. You need not worry at all— 
‘the hag Saree if any, is entirely ours," she said 
to the Manager, "EC : 
i “Of course, of course,” he said apologetically. 
! The servant was now persuaded to carry the 
‘slab to Sukumar’s room, Anima whispered to her 
husband, “Do give hire a rupee as baksis, We must 
осени he does ро; talk." a di —— 
ter dinner, — and Anima s 3 - 


- . cussing as to how they\would carry the slab to 


,Caleutta. After all, it was not a small piece which 

.' could be conveniently concealed inside a suitcase or 
trunk. Anima now agreed that perhaps it had been 
‘unwise on their part to have removed the slab from 
the grounds of the Konarak temple. 


was really annoyed now, Не said, 


"Then why did you do it?” 


. ment rules and regulations are?” said Anima, 


+ 


‚ thought Sukumar. 
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"Well, you did not ask me not to! After all, I 
am a woman. How am I to know what the Govern- 


So the table was now turned on him! Well, 
well, that is what happens when a man gives in to 
the tears and entreaties of. а woman! Never again, 


But what was to be done now ? 
à Anima suddenly had a brilliant idea. 
let us drop it into the sea," she said, 1 
It would certainly be a good way of getting rid 
` of the slab, but who was to bell the cat? It would 
not be an easy job for either, or even both, of them 
to carry this slab all the way from their room to the 
sea. 
` They tried to think of various other alterna- 
tives, but none appeared ite satisfactory, Ex- 
hausted and worried, they fell asleep at last. 
` It was іп the early hours of the morning that 
Anima was awakened from sleep by loud knocks on 
their door. She nudged Sukumar who got up hur- 
riedly. The same thought crossed the mind of both— 


“Come, 


~ Î had the police arrived to make enquiries about the 
|, ` stone slab? 


` 


, 


` ` Anima burst into tears. 
"Y wish I had not landed you in this trouble," 
she sobbed. 
. Well, they had no option but to open the door, 
because the) pounding continued unabated. 
“What is the matter?" asked Sukumar as he 


. peeped out through the half-open door. 


“Sahib, here is an urgent telegram for you. I 
have been trying to wake you up.for the last half 
an hour," said the telegraph boy. і 

Sukumar breathed a sigh of relief, Не tore 


` open the cover of the message. It was from his 
_ father in Calcutta. He had written to say that 


Sukumar was to appear for an interview the follow- 


_ ing Monday in connection with his application for 


a job in a Government Department, so he had better 


. eut short his holiday and return immediately.. 


* 


' 
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Anima was simply thrilled to hear the news. 


"I am sure it is the stone slab from Konarak which 
has brought us luck!" she said, “Don’t be sure yet, 
my darling," replied Sukumar, *It is a Government 
job І am after and Р must not do anything which 
may spoil my record of loyal and good behaviour." 


° Yes, there was some logic behind what 
Sukumar, was saying. The stone slab must be got 


rid of. In view of what was in the offing, they could 
' not possibly take it to thefr flat ‘in Calcutta, — 
~ . Sukumar wa 


З маз able to secure. a coupe for him- 


vs 


observed: the — 


seii and Anima in the train leaving Puri for Cal- 


cutta that very evening. They decided that they _ 


would carry the slab to the train, but leave it in the 
attached toilet of their compartment. When it would 
be discovered by the Railway staff, they would 
have been gone—on their way home, | 4 

Everything seemed to work according to plan. 
Sukumar had no difficulty in finding a taxi at 
Howrah station. As the taxi was about to start, 
however, he heard someone shout at him from a 
distance, “Sahib! Sahib !" 

Both the taxi-driver and Sukumar looked at 
the direction from which the voice came. A rail- 
way porter was running towards them 
stone slab on his head. 

“You had completely forgotten this, Sahib, I 
found it lying in the toilet of your compartment. 
Didn't you count your packages, when you came 
out of the train. Sahib?’ enquired the porter, 

No, it was no use fighting against the ways of 
Providence. The slab must accompany them 
wherever they went—and whatever the conse- 
quences. 

Wearily Sukumar said to Anima, “I have ex- 
hausted all my small change. Do please give some 
baksis to the porter; he deserves a fat tip.” 


LIFE AFTER DEATH 


(Continued from Page 137) 


convinced—like one who won't believe іп. the 
existence of God unless he would see God with 
physical eye. 

Having known that the dead have never died 
and being able to get in touch with them, being 
comforted and guided by them does not one get 
very much consoled and uplifted? This what Spiri- 
tualism does. It opens the door of mercy. It affords 
opportunity of progress from darkness to light. 
“Blessed are those who mourn for they are comforted 
by the Holy Ghost” 
grand truth that God is Love? - 

Spiritualism is just the reverse of materialism. 
God is Spirit and those who believe in God hold that 
Spirit is the basic foundation of the Universe. It is 
the efficient and material cause of creation. 

I make no incursion into the realm of Science 
or Philosophy. I have only dealt with the ugly 
inescapable fact of death, its tragic consequences for 
some of those who are left behind and the sweet, 
words that spiritualism offers. Christ promised 
spiritual gifts to believers. The gift of healing, the 
gift of opportunity to mend - maimed and sinful 
life, the gift of entering the hidden world of Spirit, 
ete—are these gifts to be treated as having a 
common value? 

But dear readers, stop not unti! the final goal is 
reached. In company, if you prefer, or alone you 
must finish the life's journey. Spiritualism, which 
teaches you communion and union with God as your 
lifes ultimate aim, is an universal religion. Dogmas 
and creed have their places. But let not the Holy 
Spirit of love and wisdom, the quickening Spirit of 
truth, the necessity of repentance, of prayer, of faith 
and the importance of a clean and serviceable life be 
denied. ? 

When it is understood that death is a decisive 
conversion, that death is a natural compelling event 
for one's progress ané prosperity, a change-over from 
a lower into a higher state of existence and that a 
holy, conseerated and useful life is very essential, 
then the terror and grief associated with it are shed. 
Then the scheme of evolution is appreciated like 
honey or Spiritual truth. 4 ^ 

Death becomes bitter only due to ignorance: 

The golden bridge between death and life is made 
9f piety, service and love. , E 
е e Sd. \ 1 
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Does it not awaken us to the 





BIMAL MITRA 


=> HENEVER Î happen to remember 

Mr. Menon the first thing that 

leaps to my mind in his connection, 

? is his smiles, Indeed he апа his 

A smiles were never apart, He lavish- 

| ed thém Өй all and sundry without 

distinction. Whomsoever he met he 

greeted with these effortless effu- 

sive smiles that not only gladdened 

he heàrt but somehow had a chastening and elevat- 
B éffect about them at the same time. 

Still, to my utter amazement, one day I had беса- 

ioh to see this very same Mr. Menon weep bittetly. 
‘his СЕ engineer of the state of Jafünagar burst 
ntô а flood 6f tears before my vety eyes ..... This 
ingular incident oeeufréd exactly on the eve of my 
leparture from the place, and I have never seen him 
ince. 
At the time I made his acquaintance at the 
fficers’ club where both of us had been allotted seats 
t the same table his first remark to me was, “I 
ad been tô Caleutta Ohee . ... lots and 1618 of big 
otéls there, what ?” 

"Should you саге t6 visit it again now", I quipp- 
d, “I’m sure I бай show you much bigger slum, and 
hy Humber of them as well" 

Mr. Menon roaréd with laughter. 

He yog Aro we laan with all the mef- 
ers, and the feeling they cherished for this Mery 
miable gentleman Was one of respeettul cordiálity. 
With à fate radiating süuññy omie he санау 


xéhanged à few words with one hère and With | 


nother there seated at different tables, 

` During my short stay at the place for bárely a 
Meu à ёо às thé guest of the State I had to put 
p with all thé do-s and dont of ihe guesthouse AS 
fhàtter of roütihe I was f y intfoduced tô 
host of the local high-ups. The very first question 


—— 


` approached fe wi 


that évétyóne of them invariably asked pe wes it 
I had already come to know Mr.. wer i5, HW — 
ever, I did presently and the initial ne ding acquain. 
tanee fast developed into close intimacy. Still, a 
before I came away quite accidentally I stumbled 
upon an aspect of his life that was a8 unexpected as 
it Was strange ;...:] He covered his face. with hi 
hands and burst into anguished tears, ...... and. Î. 8t 
looking on, dumb ahd elpl 38. е 

Let me natrrate the incident, 

* * $ * 


As I had already seen all that was Worth seeing 
in that small township I had by then settled down _ 
to more or less regular habits, In the afternoon e: 
daily took à brisk Walk found the lake. By the time — 
I had finished the main thoroüghfare of the oe i 
leading to Subhas market would be- ablaze with — 
lights. The ceaseless stream 6f pedestrians and the 
busy vehicular traffic consisting of jingling tóngas č 
and hooting taxis combined with the blare of ix 
loudspeakers and turned the entire area into a babel. ' 
To avoid this din and bustle I went to the club wheré 
I usually spent a quiet evening Sippifig tea or ёё р: 
or, may be, enjoying a glass of sherbet, аһа indul- —— . 
ging in idle chit-chat with. people. Oéeasionally [I ^  . 
played tennis. Roughly speaking, this was what I 
did during the rest of my sojourn at Jamnagar. 

On the vety last day of my stay there Mr. Triv 

an à youth in his mid-twenties and 

told me that he had dome tê request me to do him 
a bit of favour. : 


‚ "What exaetly ean I do for you?" 1 enguitéd * — | 
politely. S xat ы ; 
ме Ne Mni a x Trivedi асе poir ting : 
to his companion, “this young mah is emiplowéd à& & - 
technical ааа n Mi, Menons office. Не. has -- 
lately е а vire Ql ote 4 celi ban MM "A 


YEA i SUR. 
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mother is seriously ill .... He has applied for leave, 
but his boss would not grant it." à; 

*How's that !” 3 

“Мг, Menon says that as the annual budget is 
now being prepared he cannot afford to spare any- 
body just at this moment," Mr. Trivedi explained. 

. І glanced at the young man beside him. He look- 

ed extremely sad and dejected. 


“As Mr. Menon is a close friend of yours”, Mr. 
Trivedi continued, “if you just put in a word or two 
for him he can’t very well refuse to oblige you.” 


In the course of the conversation I further 
gathered that the fellow was a petty draughtsman 
and what he earned as pay was no more than a mere 
pittance. The landed property he had at home was 
nothing to boast of either. But still his aged mother 
would not leave her father-in-law's place to come 
over to her son. She lived there all by herself and 
had not a soul to look after her. In these circums- 
tances it would be extremely regrettable if he could 
not tend her in her illness. 

Before Mr. Trivedi took his leave I told him 
that he might rest assured that I would honestly do 
my very best for him. 

Jt was common knowledge that as a rule Mr. 
Menon came to the club at eight in the evening and 
left it at nine on the tick. All the time he was there 
he spent in pleasant tittle-tattle some time with one 
and some time with another. 

Though he was pretty advanced in years still the 
authorities would not relieve their chief engineer of 
his onerous responsibilities, 


It was said that at the beginning he had been 


an extremely indigent man, started life from scratch. 
"The heavy burden of maintaining a pretty big family 
had fallen on his young shoulders rather unusually 
early. He had to feed and clothe his aged father with 
his three other sons and three daughters all entirely 
dependent on him for all their needs In due 
time he had married off his sisters, got their husbands 
well-established in life and secured quite decent jobs 
for all his brothers. 


Mr. Menon was of a jovial disposition. Not only 
that, he was at the same time a very benevolent 
man. He provided free board and lodging to some 
forty or fifty impecunious students and bore all the 
costs of their education as well Their future was 
entirely his charge. Besides this he spent lots of 
money in charity......All the people of Jamnagar 
were loud in their praise for him. 


. "The other day I found Um engaged in a long 
and hearty chat with you." Mr. Trivedi had remark- 
ed to me, “So, naturally, if you request him to do a 
thing he cannot but do it." 


Indeed it was a fact that Mr. Menon spent much 
of his time at the club in my company. enever 
we met there we usually retired to a secluded corner 

`of the adjoining garden and took our seats at some 
‘lone table. Here as he leisurely sipped the coffee the 
boy had set before us and puffed away at his cigar 
we talked together a lot. 


“He had many times been offered much bigger 
jobs in Calcutta or Bombay." Mr. Trivedi had told 
me on another occasion, “but he would not accept 

- any of them and leave this place." 

“How strange!" 


“Now that he ig rather an old man", Mr. Trivedi 
fiad er informed me, "this, his reluctance, is 
quite understandable. But even as a young man he 
would never leave Jamnagar to go anywhere else. 
Quite éar]y in life he set up in business here as & 
contractor and here he hae been staying ever since... 


. 4 


It was only towards the end of his carær that he 


- could be prevailed upon to accept this post.” 


In the course of our desultory talks when I had 
for the second time casually invited him to come to 
Calcutta his features had changed instantly. “I don't 
think Га go to Calcutta again", he had replied ; 
gravely after a pause. З 
: “But why not?” I had pressed him out of curio- 
sity. ; 


“Well, it's not that I am against going there par- 
ticularly; the fact^is, I don't at all want to leave 
Jamnagar......After I had left my  home-land 
Mysore to come here I never stepped out of this hole. 
I seem to have struck roots here, as it were," he 
had replied evasively. 

— felt like going abroad?" I: had queried 
again. 

“Abroad!” he had been surprised at this abrupt 
question and echoed. 

“What I actually meant was,—could it be that 
you had never been tempted to go to Bombay or 
Ahmedabad or Delhi or any other such big city for 
the matter of that?" I had hastened to explain to 
clarify myself. iets 

“Well......no....I don't think so", he had re- 
plied with some hesitation, 


“For whom did you then run after money all 
your life and amass this vast wealth?” I had changed 
the topic and drawn his attention to another intrigu- 
ing aspect of his life. "You are a single man....Who- 
do you think would take care after you of these 
princely possessions you leave behind? Most likely all 
this magnificence that has cost you no end of pain 
and patience will ere long run to seed....Who is 
there to realize what it is worth and to respect it 
accordingly?" 


"God knows", Mr. Menon was often heard.to 
wonder, “What made me have such a palatial man- 
sion or own this vast property....To speak the truth 
I had craved for neither and did not quite know how . 
I came to possess them....I had been a contractor, 
you know. One after another jobs came my way, 
and I aecepted and executed them with undivided 
attention....I was not aware how and when I had 
piled up a fortune....Believe me if I say that so 
long as I had been at it I paid no heed whatsoever 
to what I earned or what I spent. There were my 
younger brothers and sisters to look after. I saw to 
it that they wanted nothing. When they had all 
grown up and I had done with them I consulted my 
pass-book to see where I stood....Oh, it was posi- 
tively staggering—the balance that stood at my 
credit at the bank....I could hardly believe my . 


“But why did you not get married after all?” 

“I didn't find any time for it, did I?” he had 
laughed and bantered flippantly. 

*Really!....I did not know that it took anybody 
a lot of tune to marry." I had retorted in the same 
vein. 


*But if you care to furnish me with the details 
that would fill up the lacunae I don't see why I 
shculd not have all I need." E 





"stream and the wind we reached shore at Jamnagar 
. . .. Here fortune smiled оп me. I made money hand 
over fist and quickly became a rich man....These 
are the barest outlines of my life.” 
“But what made you remain unmarried?” I had 
asked again. for an explanation of or ‘had seemed 


To get wed 


С takes some time and some amount of freedom 
from involvements, doesn't it?" 


*Would you have me believe that you were not 
spared even that?" 

“Exactly”, Mr. Menon had assured me with 
warmth. "Please don't you be seeking any sort of 
thriling romance or any delectable morsel in it for 
your story. So far as anything like that is concerned, 
I am afraid I'm rather as dry as a picked bone." 


Mr. Trivedi had as well supplied me with scraps 
of information about him. 

"Can you tell me", I had put the same question 
to him to solve the riddle, "how is it that though 
he was such a successful contractor doing roaring 
business he preferred to remain a celibate?" 


“No, I don't think I can", he had disappointed 
me. *For, neither do I know nor have I ever heard 
anything "to account for it.” 

Anything like frustration in love?" I had still 
persisted and suggested to him tentatively. 


"During all these long years 1 have been here 
not even a whisper about anything of that sort ever 
reached my ears, One after another he married 
away his sisters and brothers and one after another 
they went away to settle down in their new homes 
and left him behind them....Besides his numerous 
servants and cooks and durwans and sarkars 
(clerks) who run the household and manage all his 
affairs he has now in his house a large number of 
students who entirely depend on him for all they 
require in life." 


In answer to my question if he had ever been 
to his place Mr. Trivedi had informed me that on 
one or two occasions he had called upon him at his 
house....It was such a gigantic affair. 

“In ‘the morning”, he had told me further, “Mr. 
Menon takes his meal rather early and starts for 
office immediately after. When he gets back in the 
late afternoon after it has closed for the day the 


only place he goes to is his club, and from here he 


returns home straightway....I have been told that 
the room he has for his own use is on the third floor 
of the building. He admits nobody into it—no, not 
even his personal servant is permitted to enter it. 
The moment he gets in he bolts the door from within, 
and padlocks it securely before he goes to office. No 
second soul has ever been inside it.” 

These bits of information had added but little 
to what I had come to know already, 


My stay at Jamnagar had been but a brief one, 
and all the time I had been there I had spared no 
pains to learn as much as I could about this gentle- 
man. But soon my time was up and I had to abandon 
all my efforts in this direction. Still, just the day 
before I came away the curtain was rung up and 
what had so long lain secretly behind was revealed 
to my eyes. 


* 

It — — that on a bright sunny day 
quite unexpectedly the smiling blue heaven becomes 
suddenly overcast with black lowering clouds. The 

masses rearing their ugly heads in the west 
swiftly spread over the entire expanse of the sky 
and swallow it up in no time, ‘elena ver simi- 


lar to this pH AS took place in Mr. ‘Menon 
` household on this particular day, and nobody had a 


warning of it in advance. | 
Usually when the master had set out for the cl 


` in the evening it was time for the domestics to r 


and indulge in a short cat-nap if they felt like 
When he was away from home at office they we 
often heard to be freely shouting among themselv 
instead of talking in subdued tones as they generall 
did when he was on the spot. There was nothing then 
to hinder porter Raghubir from falling out with the 
Munshi (clerk) or Khansamah , Puranchand from 
picking a quarrel with the maid Jamuna, 


But as Mr. Menon kept his room things we 
quite different from what they would otherwise be. 
Like the lull before a storm a tense atmosphere per 
vaded the whole house. 

He had as usual taken his meal, and before he | 
had finished his driver Narayan Singh had ot his i 
limousine ready for him at the gate, But №! 
had been informed that Mr. Menon would not 
quire the car for going to office he had driven m back 
to the garage and left it there. 


a moment off. He pricked his ears and waited in 

vicinity of his room. A particular portion of 

was set apart for the students who boarded 

Raghubir went up to it on several 

warned the inmates that they had 

any поце ss the mate sas ia the hatda: Si 
Towards evening Mr. Menon came out of 

room. As he was وج‎ the door Puranchand 

up and stood before him. , 


"Would you like to tell me anything?" his master 3 { 


enquired indifferently. 
“There’s 


s someone waiting to see you, sir,” he ine _ 


al ey that Г eant recelvo amy caller just 
e t can any E 
now", he told him curtly and started ascending the 

stairs. 

This was but one of the many visitors he flatly 
declined to interview on that eventful] day. 

For a pretty long time Puranchand waited for 
his master to come down; but as he would not he 
tiptoed after him to the landing above an and 
through the door....He found 
pacing the roof from one end to the other in his 
agitation. 


This was an element in his composition to which 


his acquaintances were complete — For, * 38 1 


Menon they knew always greeted whomsoever he | 
met with an expansive smile and a polite enquiry _ 
about his well-being. 


Even as he got into his car he would enquire of 
his driver, “How d'you do. Narayan Singh?....Al _ 
well with your son....and your daughter?" ` 

“Go to bed and relax comfortably, my son", he — 
would advise Puranchand when he met him. | 


dry were extremely sweet and 
Before Raghubir could find time to bow to 
courteous salutation he would salaam to 
advance. 


At times on his way out he went 
students who enjoyed the*hospitality of ТЭ 
and enquired of them individually if ars of them was - 


_ineonvenienced in any way. He wanted to know 


which of them had not received letters from home 
lately or which of thgm felt nostalgie There was 
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н distant in his behaviour towards them, He 
gat Oh their bed and talked to them as their equal. 
From the way he shed all stand-offishness of his 
exalted position and lowered himself to their level 
med that he was one of the crowd and they were 
Hiš Hear and dear ones. 
Hill in spite of all this cordiality the moment 
e lef them a heavy load rolled off their chest and 
they heaved à deep sigh of relief. If any of them ever 
евайбей to encounter him бп аһу Occasion his heart 
ould beat nineteen to the dozen in trepidation. 

Sometimes it was his youngest brother Ganesh 
wrote to him from ава, at others Biswanathan, 
$éeond brother, from Kanpur. In fact all his 
Бетеге апа brothers were in regular Correspondence 
“with him. They wanted to know if all was Well with 
He usually wrote back to tell them that every- 
thing was okay and they need not worry about him. 
‘Besides, he répeatedly assured them that if they were 
‘but falê and hearty he required little élse to make 
hi happy. För, it was their all-round well-being 

‘that he desired with all his heart. 
| . ‘New, aa it was, I knew nothing of thé situation 
зі this énd. Mr. Trivedi had told me at the other that 
df Î just put iñ a word or two for the young man he 
Me allowed to go on leave to visit his ailing 
| "E * ^ 
E to dö him a góod turn I made him 
evite out а fresh —— and took it straight to 
‘thé ЕМВ. I had intendéd to hand it personally to his 
bos’ and get it granted by him of the spot. But 
“though I waited patiently for him for a prétty long 


time he did not at all turn up at the rendezvous... . 


wes due to leave Jamnagar the very next day. 


“бону, madam, you can’t get in 
strictly ordered me not to admit you on any account." 


So there was nothing for me but to call at his 
residence. К 

Of eourse I had no definite knowledge of its 
exact location and all I eould boast of was but some 
sort of à notion that starting from the club if I went 
up to Subhas market and skirted it I would find it . 
somewhere on the road that ran alongside of it. Still, 
somehow I managed to make it without much difi- 
culty. It Was a magnificent building. As I entered it 
by the front-gate а strange spéctaclé met my éves. 

All the male members of his household-stalf— 
his durwans and servants and óthers—had assembled 
at êhê place, arid before them there stood a woman. 
From her appearance she seemed to be quite a res- 
pectable lady, and she sought entry into the house. 

With his forbidding cudgel in his hand thé 
gaté-keéeper stood confronting her. "Sorry, madam, 
you can't get in....S8hib has strictly ordered me 
not to admit you on any account”, he told her firmly. 

“You can't see him now", another employee Who 
was probably а sarkár, teiterated. “He won't recéivé 

"But my business is $6 urgent", the lady appeal- 
ed pérsuasively. “Kindly tell him that I am em 


all the way from Bombay, and see him I must... 


can't do without it.” 

Casting my eyes at her I found that shé was 
a fairly elderly woman, and the lingering remnants 
of attractiveness on hef figure and features were the 
contributions of Hêr toilette and elaborate make-up 
....Shé was plainly yet smartly dressed....Her 
ey&& glistened with tears and she was on the verge 
of weeping. - 1 

As I looked on an impression grew upon me that 
her face was fot strange to mé. On the contfary, it 
was a familiar one that I had seen not just once or 


Baha z send 3 Уу" 





viue | MR. MENON T 
——————— ا ت‎ 


` ing on absently. . ...The sweet and*indulgent smile on 


twice but on many occasions, in different circums- 
tances and in many places besides. But for all I could 
I failed to place it immediately, 

By now the lady had started crying openly, “For 
once tell him, my sons", she sobbed out plaintively 
"that I come from a very distant place....Oh, for 
God's sake, please, please do." 

Still Raghubir was adamant. “Excuse me, 
madam”, he repeated bluntly, “I just can’t let you 
fi and tapped the ground at his feet with his stout 
club. : 

Helplessly the.lady looked from one to the other 
of the people in front of her, but did not apparently 


find the least semblance of encouragement on any of ' 


their grim and deterrnined faces, She broke down al- 
together in shame and humiliation and covered her 
face with her hands to ward off the rude gaze of the 
staring crowd in front of her. With tears trickling 
down her cheeks she then suddenly wheeled round 
and left the place abruptly to board a taxi that had 
been waiting at the kerb. In an instant it drove 
away swiftly. 

All through this embarrassing scene I had stood 
by speechlessly, a silent and bewildered spectator of 
this unpleasant drama. I was now in a fix. I could 
not make up my mind if it would be wise for me to 
seek an interview with Mr, Menon after this incident. 
But as I was to leave Jamnagar the following morn- 
ing my business was extremely pressing and would 
brook no delay. 

So there was nothing for it but to tell one of 
them with hesitation what I had come there for. At 
once he took me to a nearby room and offered me 
a chair. He then asked me my name and went away 
to see his master. 

} To my utter surprise instead of summoning me 

to him in a matter of minutes Mr. Menon came down 

to me in his dressing-gown and smiled his welcome 

What brings you 

here, please?” he asked genially as he extended his 
hand to me. 

“I am going away from here tomorrow morning", 
I began by way of a prelude. 

“Really!....Well, how did you like this place?” 

“Before we come to that I think I had better tell 
you at the outset what I‘m here for....I come to you 
with a prayer." 

«S tell me what it is and it's 

“The fact is, I had long been waiting at the club 
expecting to meet you there. But as you did not turn 
up I came straightway to you. 

“Pm glad you did it....Now, what’s it exactly 
that I can do for you?” 

“This applicant here is a draughtsman of your 
office....His mother is seriously ill perhaps on her 
death-bed....Please permit him to go on leave to 
visit his mother”, I pleaded earnestly as I took the 
application out of my pocket and handed it to him. 

Mr. Menon laughed good-humouredly. “So they 
Rave approached you to influence me in this regard 
eh?” 


“When for all their appeals they failed to move 
you favourably they had nothing else to fall back 
on....But let me tell you frankly that I’m not going 
to take any refusal.” 1 

A sudden change seemed to have come over him 
during the last few moments, For, as I looked at his 
face to see how he received my request I found him 
lost in thought. 

"It's a fact that his mother is critically ill....I 
have not the least doubt about it in my mind", I 
assured him to press my point. “I have seen this 
young man and talked to him....He can't be a lying 
sort." 

Mr. Menon did not reply. With his eyes riveted 

on the paper in his hand he still seemed to be think- 


4 


his lips had not left his face for a moment. 
Naturally I was heartened. “Besides, who is 
there dearer to a son than his mother?" I added to 


тат i 


ap _ 


clinch my arguments. “Nothing surely is more pre-* . ; 


cious to him on this wide earth." 

Suddenly Mr, Menon jerked up his bent head 
and looked at me, “What was it you said?" he asked 
me rather sharply. 

"If he can so much as just stand by his mother 
at the time her. end comes it will be a great comfort 
to him and give him some peace of mind in his* 


bereavement. For, what's there to compare with a / 4 


mother’s love?” 


Mr. Menon shook his head in disagreement and 


murmured softly, “It’s a lie." 

This least expected remark startled 
looked at him....He was still smiling placidly, 

“A lie!....Surely you аге not serious, are you? 
- --. The boundless love in a mother’s breast. ...Oh, 
what's there to match it?” : 


“I’m sorry", Mr. Menon repeated, “buti I meant 3 


what I said and I stand to it that. ...well, this young 


man here may have his leave.,..I won't stand in the. — 


way, specially when you request me for it....That's 
altogether a different affair and has nothing to do 
with it....But what made you say what you said 
just now?" - ) — 

“Say what?" I enquired, perplexed; ^ . 

Instead of answering me he asked me a strange 
question and laughed at my discomfiture. “Don’t you 
know that there is no limit either to the intense 
enmity a mother is capable of towards her son?” 

His profanity dumbfounded me, and I kept on 
staring at him in stupefaction, 

Evidently Mr. Menon enjoyed the situation 
immensely. “You don’t believe me, isnt it?" he asked 
me with a broad grin. , 

I was still tongue-tied and could not reply. 

Mr. Menon abruptly pushed back his chair and 
stood up. “If you don't mind, would you kindly come 
along with me?" he then invited me shortly. 


/ , 


There were still some minutes to go. before it 


was half-past-eight in the night. Mr. Menon led me 
to the interior of the house and started ascen 
stairs which were to our left; I followed suit. 
way up my companion turned back to face me and. 
again requested me to accompany him. 

I did not know how to account for this unexpect- 
ed turn in the events and was ill-at-ease. ^Where are 
you taking me to?" I asked him with some hesita- 
tion. 

"Did you not tell me just now that there is 
nothing to beat a mother's love for her child ?.2) . 
Well I would like to show you something in this 
connection." А 

I could not for the life of me guess at the time 
what it could be. 

“You see", he went on as he walked ahead of 
me, “you are the first visitor to set foot on' any of the 
upper storeys of this house. For, never before did I 
take anybody upstairs....So you really believe— 
don't you?—all that-you said about the unique and 
unbounded love in a mother's breast for her own 
flesh and blood?" 

I did not know what reply fo make and kept 
mum accordingly. 


We passed through endless entrances and eXits, . 


and there were so many turns and twists on the way 
besides that I altogether lost eount of the floor which 
we might be treading at a particular rgoment. At 
last after’ we had traversed a pretty long distance 
through what seémed to me like an intricate labyrinth 
we came upon the closed door of a roam and halted 


before it. At the sight of his master a servant started / | 


running up to us, but directly Mr. Menon raised his 


hand and signed to him the gan stopped dead instant- | 


CE 
| 


me, and T1; | 


max. 
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‘Perhaps ‘you are aware”, my host then asked me 
Bs-he inserted the kéy into the lock and turned it, 
“that аз а young boy I had been as poor as a church- 


use 


*here...Please look ai that, Mr. Menon 
my attention pointedly to a particular 
‘object and said, ‘It was solely to show you 
that l: brought you here................ 


"Ves, I am" I replied politely. 
“The residents of Jamnagar have then helped you 
ollect the scattered fragments of information 
| about my past,” Mr. Menon commented. “But how 
_ few of them have they been able to glean or how 
ttle do they know my present either!....All their 
knowledge pooled together would not amount to 
|, much....I was my father's only help. At a very early 
| age the whole burden of dragging up my three 
| brothers and three sisters—thére were in all six of 
| them and they were all my younger—fell solely on 
my shoulders. We could not afford the luxury of a 
cook or à servant. So, naturally, I had to prepare 
the. meals, do the washing and coach up students 
besides for money. It was only after the entire 
amily had retired for the night that | found any 

ne to prepare my own lessons " 

‘But surely there was your mother, wasn't 
| there?” I ventured to ask in order to stop the gap in 
| his. narrative that he had probably overlooked. 
|. By now we had stepped into the room and Mr. 

Menoh had securely bolted the door behind us. “Only 
short.while ago you wefe telling me that nobody 

eis nearer and dearer to a man than his mother,” he 
| reminded me and left my question unanswered. “But 
"would: you believe me if Т sav that a deadlier enemy 
than my mothers] have never had in mv life and 
Bg nobody has done me greater migchief either?" À 
` . "There was your mother then?” I asked puzzled. 


ж 


“Үез, she was there....But how I wish with all 
my heart that she were not!. . „Му mothe? was tem- 
perz.zontally extremely irascible and never pulled on 

well with my father. One day they 

quarrlled fiercely over a petty box of 

matches and she left home for good 
and alli. 24 

"Where did she "go. to?” 

"We were then. oo young and 

gt ignorant, 'and we had no idea about 
X. it at the time" - ~*~, 

б "But later оп :surely you traced 

sf her—didn't you?—and still she never 

came back during all these years?" I 

pursued ‘the - topic and asked him 
curiously S. DES 

Mr. Menon pulled'up -a chair to 
himself and took His seat. “For the 
first time ever she came back only 
this evening" he then informed me... 
"Why, you must have seen her with 
your own yes.” 

Instantly I remembered the inci- 
dent I had witnessed at the gate on 
my arrival here. But little did I 
know then that stranger yet things 
were to follow immediately: 

"Yes, at long last she returned 
to-day and I instructed my durwan to 
turn her away," Mr. Menon continued, 
still smiling ^landly. “For, I had 
vowed never to cast eyes on such a 
mother again." 

Please look at that," 
Mr. Menon drew my attention point- 
: edly to a particular object and said, 
‘It was solely to show you this that I brought you 
Or, as a rule I do not admit anybody into 

this room TAE 

Without a word I looked in the direction he had 
indicated and saw a framed photograph hanging on 
the wall that had so long escaped my notice. There 
were some six or seven youngsters in the picture, 
including both boys and girls, and an elderly gentle- 
man with a lady beside him in their midst. All the 
figures were plainly visible from head to foot except- 
ing that of the lady on the face of which had been 
pasted a cireular piece of paper that covered it up 
completely. As it was nobody could get any glimpse 
of it even if he had tried to. 

*Who is she?" I asked in surprise. Я 

“I took a‘solemn oath," Mr. Menon explained 
with his usual smile playing about the corners of his 
lips, *never to see my mother's face again." 

My head swam and like one in a dream I stared 
on speechlessly at the photograph. 

*But look at the irony of fate", Mr. Menon went 
on reflectively, “however I might have sworn by all 


‘that’s holy often it has been before my eyes.in news- 


papers and in posters on the walls of houses flanking 
the main thoroughfares of big cities." 

I realised in a flash why the face of the lady had 
seemed so familiar to me. His revealing words clear- 
ly explained why he, was loath to visit Bombay or 
Calcutta....I remembered to have seen her in a 
picture only a few days ago. 

Some sort of a low muffled sound awoke me from 
my reverie and I looked up to find that Mr. Menon, 
the reputed and respected chief engineer of Jam- 
nagar, had burst into a flood of tears. He hid his face 
in his hands and wept miserably like a disconsolate 
child. | 

This pathetic spectacle froze all words on my 
tongue and I could. not offer him the least comfort 
or consolation in his distress 

Rendered into English by ` 
Phani Bhusan Maitro. 
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NABLING Wives 
CAUSE A 
RISE In 


BLOOD PRESSURE. 


IME was, — I do not quail to 
recall now that it is all over,— 
when I used to send articles for 
the “Puja Numbers” which I 
fancied were “humorous.” I had 
no idea how the readers fancied 
them, They were, perhaps, too 
polite to say. Today, I do not 
care, For that itch is mercifully 
gone,—with other “itches” of Youth, 


.. If that last sentiment is doubted, the heading 
` of the present effort should dispel the doubt. You 
can’t be funny about “meat” or “poison”, can you? 
Not with the price of goatflesh hovering over Rs. 
4.25 per kilo and not a phial of poison which can be 
counted upon to kill. The label on the wrapper is a 
lie as many a disgusted “Romeo” would vouch. Not 
an honest Borgia in the market. 


t This is a Thesis,—the result of a whole life- 
time of observation. Yes, sir, a whole lifetime. It is 
a development of the hoary old theme: “What is 
meat to one man is poison to another.” That is 
where the theme stops and the thesis steps in: 
“What Is Meat Can Be Poison, Too, If Taken Not 
Wisely But Too Well.” 


It is equally true in the reverse order. What is _ 


poison to one may be just the meat for another. 
Shall I give the example which comes  "trippingly 
on the tongue"? I shall Take a “nagging wife" I 
mean, take one, for instance. What a lot of tripe 
has been written about “nagging wives"! They 
cause a rise in blood pressure. cause prema- 
ture deaths at 70, and so on. 


I pass over the "premature deaths" but stop at 
this "blood pressure" point. Now, answer this, If a 
nagging wife is the thing which causes blood pres- 


x 


sures to rise, what about those blood pressure which 

need rising, men with low blood pressure? Like me? 

What else will be good for them but a wife who 
nags the pressure up? No doctor is, of course, allow- 

ed to order: "One wife, nagging, every two hours 
a. day" in such cases. I know. That's the pity of it. 


And what about the “worms”,—the worms who 
will never wake up-to the fact that they are not 
really worms but men,—who would take the slings 
and arrows of a heartless world without so much as 
a moan? Worms will turn, they say. What hope is 
there for these worms turning? Only one. One nag- 
ging wife. She is the “meat”, his only meat, to make 
him turn,—some day. | 


Then, take this thing “Method”, an excellent 
thing, as you have been hearing since you were that - 
high, haven't you? It тау be. It may well be. I have 
nothing against "Method" as a good dope to pass on: 
to the growing boy. But it depends, It depends on 
how he is growing,—on his tonnage, His weight, Г 
mean. Plainly, is he thin or is he already spreading? 


If he is thin, for God's sake as much аз for 
your son's,—never mention the word “Method” in 
his presence. Let him flop ihe inkstand on the floor 
and plant the waste-basket on his bed, Let him 
pick up his baby brother from his cot and leave 
him sprawling on his study table. If the urge comes 
upon you to spill that old tag: “A place for every- . 
thing and everything in its place," crush it. It will `` 
be poison for him. Fatal. Bus if, per contra, the 
fellow is fat or shows symptoms of coming, 
go and hammer that motto of yours into his cra- . 
nium. It is his meat,—his “nagging wife" BUT _ 
and here's the nub of the Thesis: Don’t go too far. 
Drive it in,—but don’t drive too far. If you do, it — 





"Will be just as fatal to him as it would be to Mas- 


: ter Bones. It will turn into poison. 


All this sounds “double Dutch" to you, doesn’t 
it? “What has ‘Method’ got to do with thinness or 
fatness?” .... . and so on. І know, But stagger 
- along for a few shakes more and you will see day- 
light. Listen to the life-story,—the tragedy of "X", 
—a fellow I have been knowing from  cradlehood. 
. Listen to what “Method” did to him. 


* * * 


It was when he was about ten that the first 
signs of fatness began to show on him. The boy was 
easily amused and he laughed at jokes, both good 
and bad,—and grew fatter. He ate fat and it came 
out all over him,—in bulges. And then the boys of 
his school began to clutch the bulges. That didn't 
amuse him. He became thoughtful, 


-' He told me that even that might not have upset 
him if he hadn't caught the Head Master laughing 
at him when he, the H.M., thought that he, the boy, 
was not looking. But he was, and he didn't like it. 
"The boy was a believer in God and that night he 
prayed to God to make him thin, He prayed hard. 
And God said: “Very Good!" Listen how God made 
- his promise good. 


Zu The kid had a “methodical” father,—a stern 
^ believer in that mouldy maxim of “everything іп 
' its place.” You couldn't put а baby on a table with- 

out his noticing it and putting it back to its cot. 

Well, he did some hammering of his fetish into that 

boy's head. The pity of it,—the tragedy of it,—was 

that he didn't know where to stop. 


` By the time the boy was 16, he had become the 
showboy of the town,—for fatness. And then the 
father's medicine started working. He developed 
what you might call *methoditis",—being “methodi- 
cal" became a mania with him. He couldn't move 
a step without being methodical. He ate method, 
drank method, dreamt method. 


_ He began to think. He began to look at the 
clock. He counted the steps which took him from 
- his room in the hostel to his class so as to be in just 
two minutes,—not a second more nor a second 
less,—before the class started. He came to be known 
.as the “Walking Clock" of the University. He could 


: | tell any time you asked him how many shirts he had 


in the total, how many of them were in his wardrobe 
and how many in the wash. 


By the time he was 20, he had shed 20 pounds 

. of his former self. He should have seen the red light 
then and pulled up. He should have prayed to God 
to "call it off." He didn't. He was glad of the day- 
to-day deflation, and kept being “methodical.” I dis- 
covered all this by accident during a visit I paid to 
his house one cold December night. He was 35 then. 


„ I had an overcoat on with one of the large 
‘buttons missing. He spotted it when I was taking 
it off end asked me why I didn't have another 
sewn in its place. I told him that it was too much 
- of a grind hunting the town for a button to match 

.the others. He said that probably he might help. 


. . And then he opefied a small cupboard and took 
a small aluminium box out of it. Rummaging the 


box, he picked a button out. Some further prodding, 


brought put a reel of thread and a needle. The 
button might have been a twin brother of those on 
my coat and the thread was of the exact shade of 


the thread with which they were sewn. He threaded 
pet E and started sewing the button oh as we 


. But this was impossible! How could he .... ? 
He explained that nobody could tell when one 
would require what, and so, he tried to be pre- 
pared for such “emergencies.” Peering into the 
cupboard, I discoveréd bradawls, augurs, wrenches, 


. pliers, screw-drivers of several sizes, several myste- 


rious garments which ed out to be baby's 
diapers, soda openers, n pullers, long coils of 
rubber piping, and a hundred other gadgets. 


He said, he had been collecting these for 
years. He said that he could now fairly claim to 
meet any “emergency.” But why the baby’s diaper 
when, as I knew, there was no baby in the house? 
He asked me in return with a compassionate smile 
on his face: “But what if a woman was visiting the 
house with a baby and fell short of a diaper?" I had 
no answers to that. 


It was a good ten years since I had seen him 
last and he had thinned out quite a lot. I com- 
mented on it casually and he confessed that he was 
rather worried about it. He was then weighing just 
110 pounds. When he left college, I remembered, he 
tipped the scales at exactly double that figure. 


I went round the room and as I poked and 
peered, I came across things which I could never 
imagine being anywhere except in a lumber-dealer's 
shop. Big hardboard cylinders round which news- 
print came  rolled,—cast-off typewriter rollers, 
empty cardboard boxes, thick and thin, empty enve- 
lopes of umpteen sizes, piles of packing paper, 
ropes, cords, strings. He had not thrown away, he 
proudly claimed, a single wrapping material in the 
course of the last ten years’ shopping. His and his 
wife's. 

э * * * 


I will not prolong this agony further but close 
with a candid chronicle of a journey which we had 
together from Delhi to Bombay by the Frontier 
Mail shortly after that visit. We were in one of 


those old-fashioned but most comfortable ice- — 


conditioned coupes with individual conditioning 
units. 


Something went wrong en route with the 


fixture. The ice-conductor came and fumbled and 
(Continued on Page 160) 
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By SWAMI PRAJNANANANDA 
(Ramakrishna Vedanta Math, Caleutta) 


USIC ig divided into two sec- 
tions, voeal аһа instrumental, 
and this division was prevalent 
even in the most ancient tire 
in aH the eivilized countries of 
thé world. In India, musical ins- 
truments were broadly divided 
into four classes: (1) tata êr 
: sttinged ihstrumehts, played by 
fingers or pleetrums; (3) vitatà or musieal instru- 
ments, covered with skin, and played by hands ór 
Sticks; (3) ghana or musieal instrüments which pro- 
dueéd resonance by the eóncussion of two solid 
bodies; and (4) sushira or wind instruments, Somé- 
times the musieal instruments are divided into 
Glasses like tata, vitata and tata-vitate. 


The most ancient musical instruments of India 
wêrê Efû, venu or vamshà and pushkará or mri- 
danga. But controversies rage round the question 
as to which of the musical instruments, drum, bow- 
instrument or flute (pipe) was the most ancient. 
Some are of — that flute or pipe was the most 

ої т 


The bhumi-dundubhi was perhaps thé most- 


ancient form of drüm in India, The sound of the 
bhumi-dundubhi was very grave and loud апа fär- 
reaching. It used to be Carved out in earth in the 
form of a hollow or pit and covered with the thick 
Skin of any wild animal. It used to be struek with 
one or two logs of wood, and the resulting deep 
resohant Sound used to be heafd from very distant 
places. It was often used as the means of signalling 
séme danger or approach of the enemies, The 
dundubhi was sometimes shaped out of the hollow 
trunk of а tree, the upper part being eovered With 
the skin of the animal The drum, vanaspati was 
also Made in the «same way. The dundubhi was 
somewhat a refined form of the bhumi-dundubhi 
and it was made out of mud of log. The pushküra, 
mridanga and bhanda=vadya of the later date and 
the modern pakhawaj and khola are the protótypes 
of the ancient dundubhi. 


BOW-INSTRUMENT 


ant weapon 6f 
used to live in the 


caves of the їїбїй». 


produce high — Yor signalling dangers 
those of the bhumi-Qundubphi and dunduÉhi. 
already been stated in my book, Historical 
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rows. 


and alterations were made to 

ture of the veena, and to increase the number of 
its sound, together with their tonal qualities. The 
primitive men sometimes connected two horizontal 
bars of bamboo or wood, fastened a gut string to 
the two ends of the bars, thus forming a triangle. 
This type resembled the ancient Georgia, Caucasus 
and Finland types of lyre to some extent.” 


FLUTE 


In the third stage, evolved the flute or pipe. 
It is said that the sound, produced from the friction 
of air against the hollow part of the trunks of the 
trees specially bamboo, gave rise to the idea of the 
flute or pipe. The pipe was probably made out of 
the reed by making holes in it. Gradually it was 
fashioned out of wood and bone. The hole in the 
pipe was in imitation of the hollow part of the trunk 
of the tree. In the early stage, there was’ only one 
hole in the pipe, and gradually with the evolution 
of the tones, the holes were increased. Generally the 
pipes in the primitive period possessed only two or 
three holes to produce two or three tones, low or 
high. or low, medium and high. All the songs, pro- 
duced at that time were in downward trend 

(avarohana-gati). 

: Now it сап be imagined that drum being the 
most ancient form of musical instruments of the 
world, the primitive savage men used to practise 
their simple songs with two tones, upper and lower, 
in accompaniment of the drums only, to maintain 
rhythm and tempo in their songs and dances. They 
used to sing and dance as a means to break the 
monotony of their work-a-day life. There was cer- 
tainly a starting basic tone in their songs, and most 
probably that basic tone used to be tempered with 
the tune of the drum. ў 


VEDIC MUSIC 


In the Vedic times, the samans were sung to 
‘the accompaniment of different kinds of musical 
instruments like lute, pipe or flute, bow-instrument 
. and drum. It has already been said that in the 

rimitive period, the bow and pipe of reed, wood or 
ebone had already *been evolved and were used by 
the primitive men. From the prehistoric mounds of 
the Indus Valley cities, crude form of bows or 
lutes, pipes and drums have been discovered and 
they certainly substantiate the facts mentioned 
above. With the development" of intellect, the skill 
and propensity of the Vedic people became more 
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advanced and keen and as such they gave shape to 
more developed forms of lutes out of bamboo or 
wood for their bodies, munja grass or.intestines of 
ings, etc. The scale of the songs of 
the Vedie people was extended and it consisted ої. 
four, five, six and even seven tones, The starting 
tone of the songs was always in the upper or high 
pitch, and the songs had the tendency to flow down- 
ward, as has been said before. The Vedic music, 
being more developed than the primitive and pre- 
historie ones, three registers (sthanas), 
a fixed scale, rhythm and tempo. The basic tone of 
the Vedie songs as well as the tones or tunes of 
the lutes (veenas) and pipes (vamshas) were tem- 
pered with that of the drum or drums, and this 
iradition has been handed down from the primitive 
and prehistoric times. During the time of Bharata 
(2nd century A.D.), we find the method of tuning 
(marjana) with the help of three drums, puskaras. 
Bharata has fully described the ancient traditional 
method of tuning (marjana) in the Natyasastra 
(vide the Kavyamala edition, chapt. XXXIV, and 
the Banaras edition, chapt. XXXIII). Regard the 


tuning process, Bharata has said. 


Mayuri: hyardha-mayuri tatha karmaravi. - 
punah, 

Tisrastu marjana jneyah puskareshu 
svarashrayah, etc. ‘ 


That is, there were three kinds of marjanas 
and they were known as mayuri, ardha-mayuri an 
karmaravi. Among these methods, the mayuri used . 
to be tuned in the middle cleft (madhyamagrama), 
the ardha-mayuri, in the first cleft (shadjagrama) 
and the karmaravi, in the third cleft (gandhara- 
grama), based on the sadharana. The term 'sadha- 
тапа? connotes the idea of an intermediate fane 
between two tones, The tones, to which the push- · 
kara drums were tuned, were based on the micro- 
iones or shruti-sadharana, and were also sustained 
and used in the tuning process. The remaining tones 
of the scale were shiftable or transferable, In the 
process of the mayuri-marjana, the tone, gandhara 
used to be tuned on the left pushkara (as there 
were three pushkaras, two horizontal and one 
leaning), the tone, shadja, on the right, and the 
tone, panchama, on the upper pushkara. In the 
karmaravi-marjana, the tone, rishabha used to be 
tuned on the left pushkara, the shadja on the right, 
and the panchama, on the upper pushkara. The 
tone, rishabha which is the consonance or samvadi 
to these three tones and is related to the ragasvara 
of the jati (jatiraga), used in the marjana of the. 
alinga. 

Now, from this statement we find that in the 
mayuri-marjana, the pushkara drums were tuned 
to the shadja, madhyama and dhaivata, and in the. 
karmaravi-marjana, they were tuned to the tones, 
rishabha. panchama and nishada. In each of the 
methods of tuning (marjana), these three tones 
were considered as the primal ones of the gramas. 
Some are of opinion that in the mayuri-marjana of 
the madhyamagrama, the positions of the micro- 
tones and the tones were exactly the same as those 
prevailing in the modern pure scale (shuddha- 
thata), vilavala of the North Indian school of music 
and the Diotonic Majore scale of Europe. The 
shuddha-thata, vilavala is no other than the sadha- 
тапа-дтата, as maintained by Sharangdeva of the 
Sangita-Ratnakara fame of the early 13th century 
A.D. It is interesting to note that Mahakavi Kali- 
dasa was fully aware of the utility and importance 


. of the tuning process of the mayuri-marjana, and 


he mentioned about this process in his drama, 
Malavikagnimitram. He said: “mayuri madayanti 
marjana manangsi" ie. ‘the mayuri-marjana intoxi- 


` cates the human mind.’ From this it is evident that 
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he tuning process of mayuri was in practice in. 
kcu asa time (150 B.C. 400 ог 490 A.D.) All 


the post-Bharafa authors have adopted the ancient 
method of tuning in their systems of music. 
HR e DRUMS 


| In the rock-cut temples of different places of 
' India, carved in different ages, we find two or three 
. drums of small size, engraved by the side of Siva- 
Nataraja in daneing posture, Those drums are but 
the replicas of ancient pushkaras. Three drums are 
also to be seen earved in the Muktesvara temple at 
Bhuvensvara, of the 6th-7th centuries A.D., and 
three others in the cave-temple of the Badami in 
Bombay, of the 6th century A.D. Some are of opi- 
nion that two of those drums represent at the two 
parts of a larger drum which used to be played 
horizontally and the third one was small like the 
modern tabal. The small drum, known as the alinga 
used to be placed on the lap of the player. Some of 
the drums represented in sculptures of the 6th-7th 
` centuries A.D. were chiselled in a different way. 
The modern tabal and bayan were perhaps shaped 
in imitation of the ancient Pushkaras. Some erro- 
neously believe that the Persian and the Arabian 
artists and specially Amir Khasrau brought into use 
for the first time, the tabal and the bayan during the 
time of Sultan Ala-ud-din Khalji in the 14th-15th 
centuries A.D., cutting the ancient mridanga (or 
pakhawaj) into two halves, But this view is unten- 
able and is absolutely conjectural, as the sculptural 
evidences of the ancient rock-cut temples of India 
disclose the fact that two or three drums (push- 
‚ karas) of different sizes were in use in music and 
dance in India, long before the advent of the Per- 
sians and the Arabs as well as before the Muhamme- 
. dan rule. The ancient method of tuning with the 
help of the pushkaras, came to be gradually re- 
` placed by the tempering of the string instruments, 
but when and how the new method was exactly 
adopted, we do not know. * 


CANDHARVA MUSIC 


- In the beginning of the classical period (600- 
500 B.C.), we find the emergence of the gandharva 
type of music, designed by assimilating most of the 
materials of the Vedic .music, by the Gandharva 
class of the semi-divine people of the Gandhara- 
desa. Music of this period was consequently more 
developed than the Vedic one, having a scientific 
basis of its own, and it was mainly known by the 
jatis as its melodies. In the Ramayana: (400 B.C.), 
the seven pure jatis (melodies) like shadji, arsha- 
‘bhi gandhari madhyama, panchami, dhaivati and 
naishadi have been mentioned (“jatibhih saptabhi- 
ruktam tantri-laya samanvitam"), and it is believed 
that the use of the svara-mandala was also in prac- 
tice at that time, Regarding the svaramandala, Na- 

rada has said in the Shiksha. 
Sapta-svarastrayo grama murcchanastve- 

5 kovimshatih, 
Tana-ekonapanchashadityetat 

svaramandalam. 

That is, seven tones (laukika like shadja, risha- 
bha, etc.), three gramas, twenty-one murcchanas, 
forty-nine tanas constitute the svaramandala. From 
this it is understood that the gandharva type of 
music used to be practised with three registers, 
murcchanas and tanas. Valmiki has informed us 
that the gandharva type of songs of his time used 
to be practised in accompaniment of the musical 
instruments like veena, venu and mridanga. The 
tunes of the musical instruments, together with that 
of the songs used to be tempered with the basic or 
standard tone of the drums. In the beginning of 
the 28th chapter of the Natyasastra (Kashi ed.), 
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Bharata has described the arrangement of differ- 


ent types of musical instruments to form an orches- 


‘tra (kutapa), for the dramatic purposes. 


ORCHESTRA 


Musical instruments like veena, venu and drum 
were the constituent factors of the orchestra, The 
musical themes of the orchestra were based on the 
basic structure of the jatis, and the tones of the 
musical instruments for the orchestra used to be 
tempered with a basic tone. From Bharata's state- 
ment we learn that they used to be tempered with 
the tunes of the drums (pushkaras) Bharata has 
mentioned three kinds of orchestra, and they are ; 
(1) “kutapamiti chaturvidhatodya - bhundani”, i.e. 
kutapa meaning a combination of four kinds of mu- 
sical instruments, such as bhanda, ete (2) “chatur= — 
bidhatodyan kutapam", ie. the four kinds of mu- 
sical instruments forming an orchestra. (3) “Киѓа- 
раһ samaveta-gayana-vadaka-samuha”, i.e. ап. ог= 
сһеѕіга that is formed by a combination of different 
musicians and instrumentalists, 

The bhandavadya was no other than the pushe - 
kara or mridanga (modern pakhawaj). The orches- 
tra used to be generally arranged along with the 
musicians and instrumentalists, before the begin- 
ning of the play. A female dancer was also associat- 
ed with the arrangement of the orchestra, and she 
used to dance to the cadence of the drums. When 
Bharata has mentioned four kinds of orchestra 
(kutapa), he means, to say about four kinds of 
musical instruments like tata, avanaddha ghana and 
sushira as constituting the orchestra. Sharangdeva 
has also divided the orchestra into three main 
heads, according to the merits of the instrumenta= 
lists. Simhabhupala has said that the combination 
of the three kinds of kutapa formed the cluster or 
vrinda. The vrinda or samuha (combination of the 
instruments) was again of two kinds, kutapa and 
kolahala. The last one was noisy something that 
was meant only for some specific function and action 
of the far. Sharangdeva has given a detailed des- 
cription about these two orchestras. By the kola- 
halavrinda, he means to say the orchestra, in which 


. а number of musicians and instrumentalists conglo- 


merated and was superior to the uttama-vrinda. 
We thus find that the practice of the orchestra was 
prevalent in India even before the Christian era. 
Co-ordination of different kinds of musical instru- 
ments was strictly observed along with the compact 
body of sounds in ancient India. Even in the 
Aitareya-brahmana and the Vedic Pratishakhyas, 
we find references to the samuha-gita and gana- 
giti, which were no other than the combination or 
unison of musical sounds or voices, accompanied by 


' different musical instruments like veena, venu and 


mridanga. In fact, the most ancient musical instru- 
ments like veena, venu and mridanga used to play 
an important part in music, dance and drama not 
only in ancient period, but also in the mediaey: 
and is continuing as such in the modern period, and’ 
they are regarded as the forbears of all kinds of 
musical instruments of India of later date. 


————— — M Á——À 

* In modern time, the method of tuning is generally 
worked out by the process of tempering two of the strings 
of the Tumburu . or Tumburu-veena in mostly the tones, 
shadja and panchama or shadja and madhyama. The shadja 
being the drone or tonic, the tones, rishabha and gandhara 
are produced from the vibrations of the shadja of the 
middle base (mudara), and dhivata and mishada. from the 
vibrations of the shadja of the lower base (udara), and the 
rest, madhyama is produced from the concordant tones 
panchama. Though there prevail different views Regarding 
it, yet it should be remembered that the modern method 
of tuning is always done in the shadjagrama, which 5 vet? 

: á ] 
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Coffee.... | 
FOR A BRIGHT START 


Start the morning bright and early. Start the 
morning with a cup of stimulating, satisfying, 
friendly Coffee and you're on the way to a Good Coffee is easy to make. 


cheerful, happy day! ——— 


WHATEVER THE MOOD 
COFFEE SATISFIES 
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Romane 


m HUNTING 


By DHIRENDRA NARAYAN ROY (Lalgola Raj) 


AMEN is twenty-five, six-feet tall, 

— a sturdy handsome young man. 

His bright forehead is a sure 

sign of radiant youth. A good 

Story-writer, a successful nove- 

list, he occasionally -writes verses 

also. He has various fads and 

fancies and you also find in him 

"T a keen sportsman and a skilled 

hunter. Nothing would escape his wide-awake 

penetrating eyes. A straight-forward man, with clear 

ideas, Ramen is frank in his talks with whomsoever 

he comes across, shunning round about ways of the 

world, and seldom using such terms as ‘but’, ‘if’, He 

is a dead-shot in hunting and whenever there is any 

talk on the subject he takes part in it with great 

gusto. When he sits to compose a song, he starts 

humming a tune; while writing a story or a novel 

he seems to forget all cares and anxieties of the 

world. It may also be mentioned that he is also an 

expert “Pakhoaj” player. When he plays on it, you 
hear sombre cloud-rumblings which you enjoy. 


The only son of his father, he was still a 
bachelor although all his friends and colleagues were 
married. All manner of persuasion on the part of 
his parents failed to make him agrée to marry. His 
friends’ earnest efforts in this direction also were 
of no avail. Ramen remained firm as a rock in his 
| resolve not to marry. 


But it so happened that this very man went in 
for a romantic marriage. How — that is my story. 


Ramen was very jubilant today. He had just 
received a letter from a relative in Maldah giving 


information about a man-eater's visit to the vicinity 
of their village. Immediately he started getting ready 
to leave for the place. His eyes glowed with anima- 
tion, his heart throbbed with enthusiasm. His im- 
patience grew every moment. 

The master of the house, Surendranath, was 
sufficiently old. Meeting him at the door Ramen 
joyfully said; “I did not waste time on receiving 
your lettter and have hastened to your place. Let 
us see how we fare in the business." 

Brushing his bald head with the palm .Suren 
Babu replied: “Why did you not send a wire 
beforehand? We could arrange a conveyance 
at the station. I have already fixed up seven tuskers 
for our hunting expedition, and now that you are 
already here, it is all the better. Tomorrow we 
start/ Amiya wil! accompany us, she is greatly 
interested in hunting and is a fine shooter", 


“Amiya, your daughter? When I last saw her she 
was just a child. How old is she now ?” 

“She has stepped into her seventeenth year. And 
it will be news to you that she has in the meantime 
bagged several boars, stags and even a crocodile, 
I always take her with me, you know — I am old, 
eh, yet no less interested in hunting even now." 

Ramen was in a pensive mood. That little girl 
Amiya, has then become heroic and so soon! How- 
ever, he would get proof of it when time comes for 
her to display her hunting skilf to which her father 
refers so proudly. z 


Was it a distrustful smile that Suren Babu 
noticed on Ramen's lips? He was eager éo susgesė : 


Oh no, no, don't take it amiss. I-am not exaggerate 





ing. You are a veteran shikari and you will see for 
yourself that I am correct in my comments”. 


It was really surprising to Ramen. Never had 
he heard of any other girl in this country with this 
kind of performance to her credit. In Bengal at any 
rate she was the first shikari worth the name among 
young girls. "If the nation were to make progress, 
there should be such brave girls in every family. 
But who is there to follow the example? Where to’ 
get the second one?” Ramen asked enthusiastically. 


Surendranath seemed flattered by this lavish 
certifieate and confidently said, "I believe that even 
for the sake of self-protection, a girl in every family 
should have some training in lathi play 
and swords-manship. Don't you read 
newspaper reports now and then of 
atrocious attacks on our girls by the 
devils? And you can easily see the 
number of such cases is on the in- 
crease. This induced Amiya to learn 
rifle shooting and now it has been her 
hobby". 


Suddenly ít struck him that he 
had not yet done his duty to the guest 
and he said apologetically "Excuse 
me, I have wasted so much time in 
talking about shikar and how. my 
daughter came to be interested in it 
Have a wash, rest for a while and be 
refreshed. We are starting early to 
morrow morning", 


Suren Babu ordered his servant: 
to make all arrangements for Ramen’: 
food and comfortable stay in the gues! 
horse. The reception, entertainmen! 
a 3 all that were of such a hig! 
S: :dard that whenever any occasio: 
ai .s2s he speaks about it even now wit! 
considerable emotion. 


It was the first morning of Falgoon 
‘Suren Babu rose very early in the 
morning, woke up Ramen from his 
Sleep and asked him to quickly finish 
his breakfast and get ready for the shikar march. 
He himself was full of enthusiasm. Dressed in 
khaki short and shirt, he was fully ready except 
that he had yet to finish his cup of tea. 


Not very far, a bird, purporting to herald the 
advent of one's beloved, was singing sweetly. Ramen 
had his last sip from the cup and smiled at the bird's 

“melodious note. There was the deadly tiger to be 
encountered and here the “Bou-Katha-Kao” bird's 
persistent entreaty to the wife to speak. The signal 
‘of death ahead and the attraction of life behind! 
- Was it a mysterious play of destiny ? “Whatever it 
is, сааи bother about it", — Ramen satisfied 


“Well, then, you are not ready yet!" — Suren 
‘Babu told Ramen with a beaming face appearing 
in front of his door. 

*Here I am", saying this and holding the rifle 
in his hand and the bag of cartridges on the back, 
Ramen assuredly came out, 

Looking around hé saw all had taken their res- 
pective seats on the elephants arrayed’ in a line. 
Only Suren Babu was eagerly waiting for him. With 
her breeches on Amiya was seated on an elephant, 
rifle in hand, and determination writ large on her 
face. The golden rays of the morning sun kissed 

* Amiya's dainty figure and endowed her with an 
ineffable grace. One could hardly turn his admiring 
eyes from that. 

Suren Babu -broke the spell: “No more delay 
Please; get on this elephant :” 


Ramen felt a bit embarrassed and gpt on top 
+ of {һе animal. Suren Babu also comfortably took 
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his seat and tied a turban round his fead «fully 
covering his ears. 
en was obviously curious abeut it. 

Suren Babu smoked heavily from the Burma 
Cheroot and replied smilingly, “Don’t you see I am 
almost bald-headed, — it will serve the double pur- 
pose of saving me from the scorching rays of the 
sun and preventing the hue and cry of the shikar 
assailing my ears. Specially, you know, the tiger’s 
first target is hüman head.” 

He then ordered the elephants to be driven to- 
wards the jungle of reeds. Ў : 

With the elephant’s grunts and the noise of 
pulling down branches of trees which the elephants 
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A ready reply came : ‘‘Weil, this is so common in 
this part of the country......... э... — 


do as they move on through a jungle, the mahouts 
now and then uttering their directives—all these 
combined produced a peculiarly disquieting atmos- 
phere. On a separate elephant, servant Ramnath 
was carrying a variety of food for the party, ready 
to carry out the order to serve апу time. : 4 

Ramen's eyes were riveted оп Amiya. As they 
exchanged looks, he lowered his head. Amiya too 
was not idle fór as they proceeded she attempted to 
have a clear view of Ramen. 


A sort of hide-and-seek went on between the 
two young hearts. But it could not go uninterrupted 
as by the side of Ramen, on another elephant, was 
seated a elose friend of Surendranath. : 

Some members of the party were ahead and 
others followed behind. 

The far-stretching straw-jungle was in front. On 
entering it they were screened from one another 
by the straws. It was elephant-grass and elephants 
too seemed completely lost in its depth, At one 
stage where the grass ‘was less dense Ramen found 
that Amiya was just by him on another elephant. 

Ramen commented, “Oh, how sharp are the 
blades of grass! They cut in through the skin.” 

A ready reply came: “Well, this is so common 
in this part of the country and one must have to 


ub: 





ў ег depend: 
— at the same time that if th 
s А hor p» ET was  . reach, we will not sparé it. 
DEUX -pleasant se for Ramen — the easy — uai эў тарана 
- "frank way Amiya — to him л : Ogee uia i earlier information 
- '. . He was prompt in reply: “No, I feel no difi- ^ — present t 
` culty. One should certainly be prepared for it, By * 
the by, do you remember that you once broke my 
airgun? Of course, you were too young then. Six or 
seven-year-old perhaps." ; 


« len EX ; . Luekily or unluckil tiger was the 
That matters little Amiya  smartly replied, : CR ger was tl 
"I remember it too well and also that I was not - d ls five yards away ion M the 


; ; * t was noticed crossing the-rivulet, h 
-spared so easily! Now you will be pleased to see the Осака: 4 
reality with a real gun." trigger conscious and shot. Simultaneously 


"I have already heard much about it from your se Maa out: "Well Consi Ramen; ^ 


father. | 
— ` Amiya said: “I love to read your shikar stories. 
(They are so full of life"  - 


, Ramen despondently replied:— ‘Oh no, ш 

. ce [Pave nipah the aim, the tiger has є 

| TROSNE iN E unhurt. But this is most unusual forme, | have 
099 "That's quite likely, for I have to deal with life ; : EK MEE + ШНА 
. іп the forest and so life gets the upper hand in my T. ue Pl NM Á— : 

`. writing, Isn't it?” He was greatly perturbed over this failure, ` 


: T A е tragic mi i in -Amiya' 

v. ~ Те conversation thus went on between the two ex да ue pA am 
as they proceeded on elephant back deeper into the couraged But Surendranath consoled hi 
jungle. Upen Babu, Suren Babu's friend and com- ‘Don’t lose heart, my boy, such thi 
panion, who was following them at some distance, mon in a hunting expedition.” - 

now came close to Ramen's elephant and asked him E i * x 

in his peculiar English “What make your gun? My | Amiya also by now had appeared by the 
Esc Seatehlock.” Ramen to ascertain what really had happened. 

Е | what did Amlya's look oetray? Derision! 
; Ramen enjoyed it very much, Humorously he Ramen was agitated as to what might be 

` ‘asked: "What do you say—a matchless gun? possible attitude to him in regard to this 
XE Amiya burst into a hearty laughter. performance of his. T 


Far from being  depréssed the old man feit And now came this suggestion from 
amused and said, *What has happened to you, mis- nath: Let us stop here for the day. We ret 
. chievous girl? Well, you are ridiculing my know- lunch and take another chance tomorrow. 
ledge of English. I know everybody is intrigued by 5 р AED TA e 85, 
mmy grand pronunciation. But, listen, with this — ya Ramen impatiently 
. English of mine, I was able to win admiration of a t La — — today and * 
District Magistrate, who was so pleased with my — be ano bm ance. [е 
... performance that he made a present of this gun to meekly give way. Do or die is my 
me. I am sorry, however, ] can't use it.” 


m Amiya retorted: That's quite true, you have thi Jungle. For, 
; — a reputation in the art of English conversa- сий — this 
osos ton! : n 
ae Turning to Ramen, Amiya said: I see, you are 
`. `- significantly silent. Are you thinking of any subject 
eet oe your writing? * j i 
(o7... — Maybe. One day. you may expect to see it' | E 
in the form of a story. / ee 
At this stage Suren Babu who ws going in garrulity, Ask 
_ front looked behind and in a trice realised that o'clock. 
S98 Upen was parading his knowledge of English to. The orders were immediately carried out. 
_\ them and creating a scene, So, intending to stop his their seats on elephant back each member 
.. Earrulity Surendranath shouted, ‘all of you please party according to his or her capacity dic 
|..., Come here and be by my side atonce. We are very . to the dishes eminently suited to the occasion 
| ` near the spot. The beating of the jungle will begin Ramen's case was different. He did not tou 
now.’ had been served for him and kept quiet all 
[ 3 Ё its 3 wr 2 i 2 ; a4 > ^ 
It was a jungle of reeds through which flowed Suren Baby —— х to 
а narrow, winding rivulet with heavy deposits of fore starting for Nilkuthi — Yol m 
_ sand here and there. Only a faint ripple was audible  . Ramen put forward an unconvin< 
аз if to prove its existence, Dogs and jackals could poor appetite — when Amiya in: — : ЗЕ 
easily cross the stream at this time of the year. ` allow me to take the tiffin-eareer with me. 
^. "Things however were quite different during the charge of his food.” —— Xbox 
"o. Tai” 7 when the rivulet swelled to dangerous pro- Suren Babu was surprised. *Are you also 
.. po: ons and inundated the banks making a terrific to Nilkuthi?” His voice betrayed grave concern. 
-. noise and sweeping all us came its way. «Хез, taher — : tat. iili ? 
bou ' 208 [ra iine ce | “Тһеп, Бо .you go. J am waiting v 
„` On reaching the spot, all the elephants of the ' 5 "Upi—come э 
4 — arty — one place. Suren Babu кесу pen: "Ut Tome here опа Ў 
уе а’ Or 
.. turning to Ramen, said: “Ourewish is to see you win horse-laugh and a 
.. the trophy—the first we shall come across. It 


to winds! “Not death? 


ew timely instructions to Amiya and then . Hearing his master’s voice, Оре 
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the Nation is Gay 


Today more than ever before 
there is greater reason 

for rejoicing on this 

festive occasion as never 
before has this Festival 

come in the wake of 

such gigantic develop- 

ments in the country. 


‘The Railways, the largest 

means of transport in the country, are going all 

out to build the nation's economy and to 

make it self-sufficient. Moreover, the Railways are helping 
‘ih the exchange of ideas and people and thereby 
assisting national integration and quickening the 

.pace of progress. 


209 SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY 








As the tiger appeared within range, in a split second 
Amiya shot 


deemed it a matter of pride in being called upon to 
take his seat beside the multi-millionaire Suren 
Babu. Thrown into ecstasy by this singular stroke of 
fortune he stooped so low as if he would fall from the 
elephant. His meekness and spirit of submission 
seemed to Ramen a typical case of Vaishnabic humi- 
By and reverence, Perhaps he had outdone even 
at! 


Suren Babu told Ramen to take Amiya on his 
elephant and be very alert and cautious. True, his 
daughter knew much of the hunting technicalities 
but they must not be lacking in vigilance. 


The two elephants stood side by side and Ramen 
helped Amiya to come to his. 


Amiya prayed for her father’s blessing so that 
she might come back triumphantly with the kill. 


Surendranath closed his eyes and seemed for a 
while in deep meditation. Then opening his eyes he 
extended his arms as a signal for them to start, The 
mahouts were instructed to move from the eastern 
side.. Turning to Ramen and Amiya he said:—“Take 
your position on the elephant just to the west where 


the jungle has thinned. I will follow you after a’ 


short rest.” 


The two left. Suren Babu looked on in that direc- 
` tion. On elephant-back Ramen and Amiya appeared 
to be moving forward as if on waves. And then 
they disappeared out. of sight. 

Nilkuthi forest was about two-and-half miles 
away. The two young hearts were now closer to 
each other through animated conversation. 

Ramen sprang a surprise on Amiya. “You are 
responsible for missing my aim. I say, it is, you.” 

“Me! But the trigger was not in my hand.” 

“Not the trigger of the rifle but, — shall I say 
— of my mind.” . 

"Poetry certainly has no place in hunting.” . 

"Why not? What to do when I am face to face 
with some living :poetry? 

"Thank you, you may be my aide-de-camp." 

-- Dramatically Ramen bowed in obedience and 


ugh ^ 
As directed by Surendranath, iting of 
Started from the eastern end and ever 
else went on accordisg to sel 
when Amiya made quite an une 
ed request to Ramen: "T have 
bagged a tiger — if you don't min 
may try today. I have no fe 
specially when you ate by my sid 
Ramen gracefully replied: “ 
pleases you. s: 
It was four o'clock in the a 
"noon. All on a sudden, hue and í 
eame from inside the jungle — the 
the tiger! The tiger there! ` 
eyes shone with excitement an 
face bore the mark of › 
determination. She sat straight on 
elephant and held the rifle in 
hands. As the tiger appeared v 
range, in a split second Amiya shot and the wo 
beast with a big upward jump and terrific cry 
on the ground and after a somersault showed 
sign of life. 


Struck by Amiya's splendid achievement R 
profusely congratulated her and warmly patting 
on the back said: 


—How excellent! Your father was so right 
asserting thattyou were a dead shot. I thank my 
that it fell to my lot to be with you and : 
this magnificent performance. 


— the game is yours, I just intervened. NM 
— Not at all. One has to earn a right — it does - 
not come for nothing. Don't you agree? ғ "1 


— But the animal was meant for you. Believ 
me, I am not at all enthused over it. : 

Memories of the day when Ramen for the ‘fir 
time in life killed a tiger came floating to his min 
Wnat a joy and excitement! How he spent a sleepl , 
night! But what a striking contrast! This serene dis- — 
interestedness and remarkable restraint on the part — 
of Amiya! In a moment the realisation came to him | 
that real joy was in restraint and not in enjoyment. 


There the fierce beast lay with the life exti 
in it. The bullet had pierced its bosom. ` - 


Getting off the elephant both went geer 
What a splendid trophy! 


Taking Amiyas hand in his Ramen tom- З б 


mented:— How fine! If I were allowed only to kiss | 

it. єз : 
Amiya blushed intensely. Snatching her hand - 

off, she whispered to Ramen: Please don’t be silly. d 

Look, they all are coming toward us. 
Ramen was not a person so easily to give 

He put forward his demand: Then give me · 

rifle; I should be called its real owner for it 

killed my tiger. Ч x: 
“How can it be?—it is my father’s own. gun’ 

retorted Amiya in feigned surprise. - Я 1 

е 


Placing his arm on her shoulder Ramen warmed 
up and remarked: “Quite. So my demand is not 
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By "SHYAMALI" 


HERE'S Mr, Dey," announced & 
girl and "Who's he?" was the 
subdued query in a chorus from 
the rest in the group when Su- 
kumar Dey, the husband о? 
Kanika Dey, the, Economics tea- 
cher of a Higher Secondary 
school, was found coming to the 
school compound walking by 
Kanika to see a film which was scheduled to be 
screened there that evening in aid of the institution. 
Needless to say that all the girls now knew that 
their highly qualified and popular teacher was the 
wife of the man who was by her, but whose name 
was vw unknown to all but the announcer of his 
arrival. 


Sukumar was subsequently introduced to the 
other teachers assembled in the compound and, 
when I asked him later how he had relished the in- 
troduction, he said, “That I am now the husband of 
a teacher will be an added recognition to my own 
position," and then recalled, “The mother of a 
friend of mine had remarked that I had been re- 
warded when she had for the first. time seen my 
wife, who was then only a graduate." : 

f I have heard another man say, “To win an 
accomplished wife is | synonymous to` winning a 
trophy! The woman. is a man’s ensign and, if she is 
acomplished, it indicates a greater victory for him." 
Sukumar must be well-known and popular in 
the circle of his co-workers, friends and associates: 
but he is now being known to his wife's circle as 
well surely it is advantageous if intimacy expands, 
‚ In the legends, Characters like Sita and Savitri, 
N * * 


had added glory to the names of their men and we 
still revere narratives on them. We still. nurture in 
our hearts the memory of women like Khana and 
Gargee who had made names by dint of their own 
efforts, unguided by men. And, although men had 
been intolerant of Khana’s learning as we read, her 
contributions to Astronomy are not ignored by men 
who are in that branch of knowledge. 


LIKE LIGHTNING 


Even in medieval India, when people were 
passing through an age of uncertainty due to inva- 
sions and conquests perpetrated by adventurers, 
and women had lost their independent recognition 
having been almost interned within the four walls 
of their homes, some Indian women had flashed like 
lightning and fluttered like banners carrying to 
immortality not only the families in which they 
were born or to which they belonged by virtue of 
marriage, but also to the land of their birth. The 
self-sacrifice of Padmini and her companions had 
added to the glory of the Rajputs; Chandbibi's. 
heroism had astounded a mighty emperor. We re- 
member Rani Lakshmi Bai, who had confused the 
militant British, as a recent example in their line. 

, A king's wife is still called a queen but she 
ceases to be respected as one after the king's deathp 
dethronement or abdicaton. In contrast to this, men. 
never lose the insignia conferred on them after 
they are married to women of royal or noble fami- 
lies: their dukedoms or earldoms remain with them. 
as permanent insignia, 

In some parts of India, woman's dress or makes 
up decisively demonstrates whether shee has’ her 








husband alive or dead. For example, an east-Indian - 


woman does not wear the vermilion mark on her 
‘head when her husband is dead; women on the 
hills igsthe north of the country wear gold on their 
noses only when their husbands are alive, and the 
central. and south Indian women wear “mangala 
sutra"—the cord of fortune—round their necks so 
long as their husbands live. All the feminine para- 
phernalia that conclusively demonstrate the men’s 

existence may be rightly called their insignia borne 
by their women, Man does not carry anything to 
demonstrate that his woman is alive. 


MAN’S DISTINCTION 


Nobody questions what their husbands are if 
known women happen to pass by. On the other 
hand, people show their companions the man whose 
wife has made for herself a name in any capacity. 
I have heard people often referring to a man as the 
husband of an Assistant Directress of Education in 
a State, his own status in jute trade having been 
completely ignored. The woman's position is refer- 
red to as a mark of her man's distinction. 


Not only otherwise well-known, even artistes 
on the silver screen or the stage refuse to change 
their maiden surnames to those of their husbands, 
and they are right in doing so for obvious reasons 
—they do not like to give their fans the impression 
that they have been dropped from the “firmament 


of srt" which would have been the case had they: 


changed their names or surnames. The son of a 
great moralist did not object to her star-wife not 
changing her maiden surname to his: he was proud 
of having been married to the popular woman, 
had those days eulogized her in my contribution to 
a weekly as “The Queen of Emotion." Through her, 
her husband had an access to a new world! 


Women of repute sometimes, however, add 
their husband's surnames only at the end of their 
maiden ones merely to meet the social customs, and 
not as insignia of importance, 


None had cared to ask whether the young man 
from Bengal, who had, sometime back, been 
adjudged, “Мт. Universe" beating all the rivals in 
his group, was married or who his wife was, His 
honour was his alone. But even college boys and 

girls had asked whether “Miss India" was married 
and, if so, who was so lucky to have the glamorous 
“Banner of Beauty" as his wife to love him. 


Who shows the woman whose husband happens 
‘to hold a degree of doctorate? But I have heard 
professors tell their néw colleagues of the fortune 
of one of their old one whose wife has been award- 
ed-a Fellowship by the Government of India for 
scientific research, Is not the professor’s wife an 
ensign of glory to him? d 


PROUD POSSESSION 


The husband of a woman, who is exquisitely 
beautiful or appreciably accomplished, feels proud 
of his “possession.” How proud is my neighbour 
‘whose wife has made a fair name in music! A news- 
_ paper reporter, thickly connected with us, is intro- 

- ducing his newly-married bride as related to a 
renowned bard of old Bengal—he feels it has been 
= a privilege for him to get to his home a direct 

decendant of a songster, whose compositions had, 
particularly, inspired thé sons of Bengal to stand 
-against her propofed division. 

Тп «ће man-infested political arena, nobody 
cares to know of the wives of the leaders but surely 
lucky -are the men whose wives lead the country. 
These mén are traced oyt by their wives’ fame; and, 


jn an attempt to justify their connections*wit these ° 
leading women, their husbands come forward to the 
field to work for the country in their individual 


capacity. ` - 


No man wants to sit idle at home when- his 
wife works outside to earn; rather her employment 
inspires him to continue to earn, or éarn more аз an 
encouragement. An ensign-bearer as she is, the 
woman works to relieve her man of his pecuniary 
stringency which, otherwise, is his in these days О 
spiraling price-rise. З 


In India particularly, women act as the insig- 
nia of making their men recognizable of birth and 
nativity. Men in India have adopted the western 
dress so extensively that, when they are out-of their 
homes so dressed, they mostly go unrecognized in 
relation to their states of birth, On the contrary, 
women have not yet discarded their provincial cos- 
tumes or the style of wearing them, I cite an ex- 
ample of how women make even their men recog- 


. nizable when men are likely to go unrecognized. 


~ A HELLO, AT LAST! 


Two gentlemen used to see each other for 
sometime almost every day in front of the Secreta- 
rist buildings after getting down from the buses, 
but they had never talked between themselves. 
They never even wished to. That evening, they met 
each other at the market; this time their wives had. 
accompanied them, .They now recognized each 
other, beyond doubt, as hailing from the same cor- 
ner of the country for, though they were still wear- 
ing the cosmopolitan shirts and trousers, their 
wives were wearing the traditionally provincial 
costumes in one and the same style. The couples 
halted, wished and talked: Now the gentlemen know 
each other rather intimately. А 


Do not accuse the men, just mentioned, of 
parochialism—one normally hesitates to be Antimate 
to the other unless they are introduced to each other 
by somebody else. And surely, it is better to, be 
introduced even as people belonging to the Same, 
area rather than pass unknown for ever, There is 
now the possibility of the gentlemen knowing more 
people of different areas and of varied culture ёз a 
result of the introduction. 


To me, the incident, just narrated, seemed like 
two drifting regiments meeting under the same 
flag—the flag of their country—after a long time. 


Women are the living insignia of unity in 
diversity, which we are so proud of. Though they 
are diversely dressed, men stand no comparison With 
women in introducing themselves to one another 80 
easily breaking the barriers, of provincialism or 
nationalism. 


Women of all ages have subdued mi a 
“Terror of Humanity” at personal risk te defend. the 


rights of the common man, Man may trifle with 
woman, yet she flies his ensign in every home. She 
rectifies the despot or dies in the attempt. Women 
like Joan of Arc and Matangini Hazra had carried 
the insignia of freedom to arouse men from ех- 
haustion and slumber. Have not women like Nive- 
dita, Pearl Buck and Helen Keller borne the insig- 
nia of service, brotherhood and solace to, distant. 
lands breaking away from the boundary of their 
hearths? $ i 


As the mother of his child, the woman bears 


her husband's banner and protects the child against 


all odds so that it ean glorify him. 





INDIAN CLASSICS IN PERSIAN 


By Dr. HIRA LALL CHOPRA 


FTER hard study and research 

of nearly two hundred years, 

the philologists have ultimately 

come to this conclusion that 

Old Persian or Pahlavi and 

Sanskrit are two sister lan- 

guages, either of which can be 

changed into the other by 

: slight phonetic variations, Both 

have branched off from an . ancient stock of 

‘the Aryan family of languages, ‘Not only that we 

find. identical thoughts expressed 

Avesta and the Rig Veda, but even the languages 

employed by both these scriptures are of identical 
form and style. 


The exchange of ideas, philosophies, customs, 
manners and wisdom between India and Iran was 
very common. We have it recorded in various 
standard Persian books that Naushirwan the Just 
after hearing that India possessed a herb, which 
Save immortality to one taking it, sent one of his 
trusted wise men. Barzui, to fetch the same from 
here. Barzui came to India 
immgrtalising herb and learnt that it was the book 


of Panchatantra which yielded eternal life. He 


memorized the whole work and took it to Nau- 
shirwan who got it translated into Old Persian or 
Pahlavi and gave it the name of Kalilak-o-Dimnak, 
originally .Karataka-o-Damanaka after the two 
characters, who play an important part in the course 
of the book. 


KALILAK VS. DIMNAK 


а The Pahlavi Kalilak-o-Dimnak, imported from 
India into Iran, was translated into Arabic in 
A.D. 750, when Iran came under the sway of the 
Arabs. Firdausi, the eminent national poet of Iran, 
has written about both the above affairs in the 
Shahnama. In the first narration, he makes mention 
of the Indian wisdom, which got its way into Iran 
through the Panchatantra when he says 
"Today in the annals of the Hindus, I saw 
with my illumined soul, 
Written that in the hills of India exists a 
herb, 
Which when sprinkled on the dead makes 
them speak instantly. 
It is through wisdom that man is EN 
re-enlivened. * 
Through wisdom he lives, - 
Kalila is the herb and wisdom the hill, 
This book leads to wisdom and royal 
treasures, 
From Pahlavi, it was translated 
Arabic as you see it now", 
In the second one, he expresses his displeasure 
on the Arab invasion of his motherland and writes 
contemptuously of this ineident 
“Arabs who drink camels’ mild and eat 
lizards have the audacity 
To pine for the Iranian throne, O sky woe 
be unto thee’.’ 
The game of chess was also 


n 


into 


imported -by 


in the .Zend 


in quest of this 


Naushirwan from India and the Sanskrit work 
Chatrang Namak was translated into Pahlavi with 
the same name, 


RAMAYANA 


In the earliest introduction to Shahnama (10th 
century A.D.) and even in eariler Persian works 
like Qabus Nama, there are references to the story 
of Rama and Ramin (Ravana) and Shanaq (Chana- 
kya), which fact signifies that the stories of Rama- 
yana and of Chanakya was pretty well-known to 
the people of Iran even before the invasions of 


‘Mahmud of Ghazni, Mahmud in the late 10th and 


the early 11th century A.D, invaded India 17 times 
taking with him large numbers of people as wel! 
as huge treasures to Ghazni, where a particular 
locality was inhabited by Indians exclusively. Tilak 
was a Hindu general and interpreter of Mahmud. 
Others in his court were Sundar, Bijoy Roy and 
Nath with thousands of Indian soldiers forming 


 Mahmud's Indian battalions. 


AL-BIRUNI 


Al-Biruni came with Mahmud to India and 
stayed on for more than thirty years to study 
Indian languages, literatures, philosophies, history, 
sciences and culture. He compiled a book named, 
"Al-Hind' in which he gives a detailed account of 
the history, philosophy, religions, customs and man- 
ners of the Hindus. He mentions the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata and quotes from the Bhagavad 
Gita copiously in his book, His was the first syste- 
matic study of India, hér religious philosophies and 
culture which holds good even today after a lapse 
of nearly 1000 years. t 


ZAIN-UL-ABEDIN 


In Kashmir in the 14th century, Hindus were 
scared away from the valley due to the atrocities 
wrought by Sikandar But-Shikan (iconoclast); but 
in the beginning of the 15th century, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Sultan Zain-ul-Abedin, the mos: 
benevolent king of Kashmir, who recalled Kash- 
miri Hindus and tried sincerely to rehabilitate them 
politically, morally, socially and cultürally, He got 
the Mahabharata translated into Persian and the 
history of Kashmir written into Sanskrit verse by 
Kalhana Pandit with the name of Rajatarangini in 
the wake of Firdausi's Shahnama. 


AKBAR THE GREAT 


Akbar thought about the scheme of  nationai 
integration through cultures, so that isolation of 
one community from the other on grounds of cul- 
iure might be abolished. He commissioned a body 
of scholars comprising Abul Fazl, his brother Faizi. 


Mulla Abdul Qadir Badayani, Nagi Khan, Muham-- * 


mad Sultan Thanesari and Mulla Sheri to translate 
the Mahobharata into Persian. Abul Fazl and Faizi, 
who were co-authors with the Emperor in his*Dine 
i-Ilahi, a synthesis of faiths, widertook this job of 


i 





with plea- 


‘sure; bu 1 Abdul Qad yuni and others 


into prose. ae 
- "BURIED TREASURE. / 


Saadullah Masih Kairanvi Panipati translated 
the Ramayana into Persian verse, He was a courtier 
of Mirza Mugarrab.Khan Hassu under whose des- 
cription in the Maathar-ul-Umara, some of the 
verses of Saadullah's Ramayana are quoted. He was 
more or less à contemporary of Tulsi Das whose 
Hindi version of the Ramayana is universally res- 
pected by the Hindus. Saadullah Masih has dealt 
with the incarnation of Rama in expressions identi- 
cal with that of Tulsi Das. He undertook the task 
quite seriously and sincerely but his contemporary 


co-religionists took him to task for this heretic. 


undertaking and he complains of their behaviour 
in places more than one though he justifies his 
action by saying that he simply re-narrated the 
story in Persian which existed already in Sanskrit 
and ‘to copy heresy was no heresy in itself’ accord- 
ing to the tenets of Islam, Masih's version of the 
Ramayana-deserves a special attention as his attempt 
` has been ignored by Muslim writers of Persian 
anthologies, otherwise his faithful rendering of 
the Hindu epic would have introduced the story 
into Persian-speaking countries and among the 
Indian Muslims; but *his people buried it under 
ihe debris of oblivion' from where it should be dis- 
interred when India has achieved independence. The 
late Sir Muhammad Iqbal wrote to the late Maha- 
raja Sir Kishan Prasad of Hyderabad to provide 
him with a copy of it, which he wanted to edit and 
publish. But alas! no copy was available then, 
though there are quite à few of them available 
now. It is very reasonable to hope that proper 
attention should be paid to its publication by the 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 


DARA SHIKOH 


Masih’s was not the only example where he 
was persecuted for his so-called heretic undertak- 
ing. Dara Shikoh, the elder brother of Aurangzeb 

~and the heir-apparent of Shah Jahan, was the one 
who had to pay the price of his life for a similar 
venture. | | 

Dara Shikoh, having been influenced by the 
Qadri Sufi order of Mian Mir—the mystic of Lahore 
who laid the foundations of the Sikh Golden Tem- 

` ple of Amritsar—and also by the Vedantic teachings 
of Baba Lal Bairagi of Dhianpur, translated about 
fifty Upanishads into Persian including the princi- 
pal ones as also Yoga Vashishtha, Bhagavad Gita 
and other classics of the Hindus. He wrote a book 
with the name of Majma-ul-Bahraim in Persian and 


° Samudra Sangam in Sanskrit wherein he sympa- 


thetically treated the possibility of bringing Islam 
closer to Hinduism. He had to suffer for his con- 
victions and was deprived of the Moghal throne for 
his unpalatable activities. 


х . HINDU ATTEMPTS 


After Aurarigzeb’s tyrannous attitude to the 
popularisation of Hindu classics, hardly any Muslim 
ventured to undertake this kind of work. The Hin- 
dus by.fhen had taken up Persian studies and in 
tome sBheres had excglled even the Muslims, They 
. hermselves now came forward into the field an^ 


+ 


- produced abundant literature in Per ; à 
Muslim historians scrupulously ayoided mentioning. 


which the 


Not only that the Muslim historians failed to men- 
tion Hindu religious literature in Persian, but the 
Hindu Persian poets who enriched the literature 
failed to attract thier attention. Lexicography was 
the only field wherein the contribution of Hindus 
was recognised inside and outside the country. 


The following Hindu classics were translated 


"into Persian by different authors and as it will be 


apparent from the list, Hindus played an important 
role in this venture: à j 
Vedas: Atharva Veda by Mulla Badayuni and 
an extract of the Vedas by Amar Nath. 
Upanishads: Fifty-two Upanishads by Dara 
Shikoh. 
Bhagavad-Gita: By Abul Fazl, Faizi, Dara 
Shikoh and Abbas Shustri, : 
Brahma Sutras: Shankar Bhashya by Lachhmi 
Narain. - т 


Ramayana: Ву Bedil, Badayuni, Neh Narain, 
Girdhar Das, Chandra Man, Debi Das, Amar Singh, 
Amanat Rai, Anand Ghan, Manohar Singh, Saadul- 
lah Masih Panipati and others. 

Mahabhorata: Al-Biruni (Extracts only); Abul 
Fazl, Faizi, Badayuni etc. and Zain-ul-Abedin. 

Yog Vashishtha: Dara Shikob, 

Bhagavad Purana: Raja Todar Mull and 
Lakshmi Narain Soor. : 

Rajatarangini: Narain Kaul. 

Nal Daman & Lilavati: Faizi. 

Atma-Bilas: Brahmin. 

Bhakta-mcla: Naunit Ram and Nathan Lal. 

Nrisingh Charitra: Rai Shiv Prashad. Y 

Shankar Dig-Vijay: Lakshmi Narain, 

Amar Charitra: Ram Prasad, . 


Ever since the liquidation of the Qajar rule ir 
Iran and coming into power of the Pahlavi regime 
in 1926, there have been continuous attempts c 
understand India better. Though the British rulers 
of India did not see eye to eye with this aspiratio 
of the late King Reza Shah Pahlavi, the Maker o 
Modern Iran, Iranians as a nation tried earnestly tc 
come closer to Indian culture and traditions, Per 
sistent efforts were made to eliminate the Arabi 
influence in language, literature and culture and tc 
introduce the Zoroastrian and Aryan influences in 
its stead which actuated Iranians to make a fresh 
appraisal of India. $ 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Rabindranath was invited by the Iran Gov; 
ernment in 1932 to make a study-tour of lran anc 
to advise the Government on the programme О 
imparting national education, The poet returnet 
from there virtually inspired. Scores of poems wert 
composed in his praise and monographs: written ii 
appreciation of the Poet's thoughts and ideals, 

In 1961, the eentenary year of the poet, a fe 
dramas of Tagore was rendered in Persian unde 
orders of His Imperial Majesty the King. The Tehe 
ran University celebrated the centenary where th 
Shah sent a special message for the occasion an 
a few brochures were also published. Selections с 
Tagore's poems have been printed. Mr, Mahmoo 
Tafazzoli, a brilliant young writer of Шап Һа 
iranslated quite a few poems of Tagore and he 
written articles on his poetry and philosophy. H 
has also made a unique contribution to Persia 
literature by translating practically all the work 
of our Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehr 
Gandhi, Tasore and Nehru are no strangers in Ira 
as their writings are very popular there. D 
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Treasures 
> Of | 


THE DEEP 


By DR. KALIPADA BISWAS 


M.A., D.Sc. (Edin.), Director. Medicinal Plants, - 


Covt. of West Bengal. 


"Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
. The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear." 


OW true is the imagination of 
the poet that the vast oceans 
and seas sustain flora and fauna 
'some of which produce valuable 
corals, . pearls and other trea- 
sures in inexhaustible quantity. 
These are really treasures of 
the deep. This has been proved 
beyond doubt as a result of 
marine survey and modern  oceanográphical. re- 
‘Searches from the Arctic to. tropical seas ‘апа 
estuarine regions—where rivers disgorge into the 
Seas. 

The marine life in the unknown oceans and 
seas of ihe Moon, Mars and other planets will per- 
haps be discovered in near future and will throw 
much light on the evolution of the flora and fauna 
of this our mother earth when men will succeed in 
reaching Moon and other planets in near future. 
` 1t is not possible to give an account of the 


. marine organisms in the seas and oceans occüpying 


three-fourths of this globe in a short article. I 
shall, therefore. confine myself to only some of the 
important marine flora, 


SEAWEEDS . 
The ocean beds bear numerous plant and -ani- 


Y. mal organisms which originate, grow and die in the 


-depths of the seas, 


The remains of some of them 


are preserved for ages as fossils. Thus in some of 


б the beds of the осеап have been discovered vast 
- “areas covered with deposit of fossil remains of the 
.. most remarkable unicellular plant known as Diatom. 


` silicified walls markings of extraordinary beauty. 


se unicelluar plant organisms bear on their 


ery large plants sometimes appearing like palms 
(see figure) also grow covering large areas, They 


_ are of various colours mostly red and brown. The 


RENÉ 


- floating green and blue-green water Fil 
golden colour of ethe. surface water i 


plants of the marine water are commonly . known : 


— 


as seaweeds. These seaweeds which are truly the - 


"treasures of the deep" exhibit marvellous display 
of colour and designs in their fronds which serve 
as obiects of art. 


are known as Myxophyceae or Cyanophyceae ; 
Green ones are called Chlorophyceae, Brown— 
Pheophyceae and Red—Rhodophyceae, Some of the 


The seaweeds are distinguished _ 
according to their variation in colouring matters А 
present in their fronds. Thus — seaweeds" 





Ex 


^a 


members of a brown seuweed attain enormous size. | ; 


Some are submerged while otħers are exposed to 
the tidal water. The colour of the seawater which 
is sometimes red, brown, greenish grey, blue- i 
etc is due to the presence in large masses of plants 
and animal organisms which float freely on the 


surface drifted by the ocean current and wind, Such 


a floating mass of organisms is known as plankton. 
They are popularly known as water flowers, The 
red colour of the water of the Red Sea, especially 
near the coast is due to the radiant appearance of 


the floating microscopic plant known as Trichodes- 
mium erythraeum. Another microscopic alga— > - 


Nodularia spumigena—imparts greenish grey colour 


to the Baltic Sea. Similarly the colouration of the 
Atlantic Ocean near the tropical region is due to — 


the presence of myriads of organisms known as 
Heliotrichum. Some Diatoms occurring in large 


masses, lend brownish or greenish tints to the — 
Luminiferous plankton forms of the Es 


Arctic seas. 
marine floating plant organisms known as dino- 
flagellata occurring in the North Sea, Skager-Rak 


and Western Baltic render the sea-water phosphe> "4 


rescent in the autumn. Noctiluca (a protozoon is 
seen as flashes of pale phosphorescent light on the 


breakers of waves rolling oves the surface. Green, A 
blue-green and red colouration of the sea and. 


fresh water is due to water blooms (water flowers) 
composed of minute microscopic unicellular free 


its.” ‘The , 





Chrysophyceae, the golden plankton organisms 
frequently noticed in the surface water of the 
Northern seas, Euglenas swim و‎ the sur- 
face of water and change its colour green to 
red caused by the variation in the intensity of 
light due Мо the presence in them of haemato- 
chrome, М 

There exists immense possibility for using 
marine flora for the human needs and welfare. 
The beauty of minute microscopic Diatoms are un- 
surpassed and the delicate artistic forms and 
different colours exhibited by various marine algae 
are objects of great admiration. Truly, “the vege- 
tation of the sea may claim,” as Shirley Hibbard 
writes, “а share of our attention, not alone for its 
variety and beauty or the mystery that surrounds 
its life in the depths of the ever-changing waters, 
or for the usefulness to man of a considerable part 
of it, or for its intimate association with animal 
organisms that perhaps are more wonderful than 


itself: but above all things because it affords us 
one great and in a certain sense complete ex- 


pression of the will of God in things created." 


EATING LIVE ANIMALS 
In early times man used raw foods, as. most 


animals still do. In certain tropical island, old — 
natives eat life fish which they catch in net in the 
vast.seas. They are found to take bites from it as 


easually-as if they were eating a banana. Before 


fire was discovered, food must have been taken іл 


its natural state; ` The smaller sea animals were 
eaten alive. The flesh of larger marine animals 
was consumed as soon as possible after the hunt 
was over. Nutritious green fronds of sea-weeds 
were chewed and swallowed while still crisp and 


fresh as it was the case with the refugees, para- - 
' chutists запа troops fighting in the depths of the > 


rain forests of Burma and Malaya and famine- 
stricken men and women in Bengal during. the 
last great war. 


Algae absorb nourishment from the sea water _ 


whieh bathes their surfaces. But.the water must 
contain all the necessary foodstufis—nitrogen com- 
pounds, carbonic acid, phosphoric acid, silica, cal- 
cium, and oxygen — for it they are lacking the 
plants cease to grow. The proper study of the 
marine alga, then, must include the study of its 
food or, in other words, the chemical composition 
of the sea water. The necessary food constituents 
are present in the waters. near the shore, as a re- 
sult of drainage from the land. For this reason 
the sea-shore constitutes the richest food-produc- 
ing region in the entire sea, whereas much of the 
ocean bottom—except in the vicinity of the shores. 
where it is covered with a layer of detritus—must 
be regarded as a desert waste, Sea animals, like 
those of the land, require organic food materials. 
They depend entirely unon plants or other animals 
for their food, ingesting protein or amino-acid 
from the living or dead organisms, Тһе scavengers 
find their food in the organic matter in the detritus 
on the sea bottom; the gill rekers live upon plan- 
kton forms; but very many animals obtain their 
food, wholly or in part, directly from the attached 
seaweeds. 


CHINESE PROVERB 


The Chinese have a proverb which represents 
“popular opinion today with regard to life in the sea; 
: “Big fish eat little fish, 

Little fish eat shrimp. 
d Shrimp. eaf mud." 

There is no questioning the truth of the first 
statement and the second is approximately cor- 
rect; bus the third ipvolved ап entirely new pro- 

e . 


blem and one of vast possibilities. The great j 


at present is an extended, co-operative scientific " 
investigation of the “mud” in other words, the 
seaweed food — consumed by . the Shrimp" 
(Tilden). There is thus a cycle between plant 
and animal life including man. р : 

The ultimate source of food for marine ani- 
mals such as the cod fish whose liver oil is ex- 
tremely rich in iodine and vitamins A and D which 
are of great therapeutic value lives on minute 
crustacea which in their turn feed upon marine 
algae rich in oil. The algae along the coast form- 
ing vast expanse of “sea forest" are therefore the 
favourite haunts of marine fauna. 


r RICH IN VITAMINS 
* All fat marine fishes contain the -necessary 


food factors, so that not only is cod-liver oil a 
wonderfully curative remedy for deficiency disea- 
ses, but all animal sea food — especially fish, 
oysters, shrimps, lobsters, and crabs — contain 
valuable protein and fat, and at the same time, is 
richer in vitamins than the flesh of land animals 
and fresh-water fish and far better source of iodine. 
It may be stated with absolute truth that marine 


food is the best food known at the present time. If 


cooked properly it is found that the food fattors 
are not destroyed—except in the case of vitamin 
C, which may be obtained from fresh citrus and 
other fruits and from green vegetables. (Tilden). 

No other known food substance contains such 
a high amount of iodine as some of the marine 


algae; the large coarse brown kelps in: particular 


are very rich in this element, Tressler and Wells 
report that dried Atlantic seaweed was found to 
contain 900,000 parts of iodine per billion of water. 
‘Marine algae form the ultimate source of food 
of marine fishes. In the ocean the fringe ofat- 
tached algae clothing the rocks and reefs along the 
shores furnishes a perennial supply of food for 
marine animals. Hordes of invertebrates pass 
through all the stages of their existence in the 
meshes formed by the interlacing branches of this 
miniature submarine forest. In tropical waters 
millions of shoals of brightly | coloured reef fish, 
golden yellow, green, orange, blue, crimson and 
purple, may be seen hovering over these seaweeds, 
darting swiftly from one plant to another, nipping 
off-a branch here, a succulent fruit there—an.ac- 
tivity due, however, not to the necessity of having 
to procure prey but to the fact that they them- 
selves form the prey of innumerable enemies, In 
spite of their agility they do not always elude cap- 
ture, for they furnish sustenance to hordes of lar- 
ger fish which come in from deeper water, along 
or in shoals to feed upon them, : 
Although it is not generally recognised a 


fact, it is the algae of the ocean consisting- of both 


attached seaweeds and plankton forms, that cons- 
titute the basal link in the food chain of all our 
important food fish. These in turn are consumed 
by man, who forms the terminal link in the chain, 
(Tilden). 


IMPORTANCE IN TRADE 


Seaweed is also a valuable food containing 
silica, lime, potash, nitrogen and carbon, They are 
also good manure and are utilised as such along 
the coastal regions. It is worthwhile to investi- 
gate this aspect of the importance of seaweed in 
India along her coastal regions. The well-known 
Ceylon-moss or Agar-Agar used as food and cul- 
ture medium for bacteria and fungi is a kind of 
seaweed. Another seaweed which: is likely to 
grow in some parts of our coastal areas in South- 


` = (Continued on page 169) 





HARMONY OF RELIGIONS. 
| AB See - 
ONE-WORLD ORDER 


‘By DR. BANI CHATTERJI - 
Professor of Western Music, Bengal Music Colleges 4 


N the field of human progress, 
culture and achievement at the 
international level, the institu- 
tion that has produced in our 
midst men of the eminence of 
Rabindranath Tagore, Dr. 
Bidhan Chandra Roy, Dr, Sir 
: Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar, Sir 
td Jagadish Chandra Bose, Sm. 
Sarojini Naidu, and a host of similar others, is 
known in history as the Brahmo Samaj Reform 
Movement, so called from its central concept of 
Brahma or God. This great dynamic Movement was 
pioneered. by Raja Ram Mohun Roy, Maharsi 
Devendra Nath Tagore, Brahmananda Keshab 
Chunder Sen and Pandit Shivnath Shastri to all 
hose hallowed memory we offer our respects and 
homage. Among the vast and momentous reforms 
introduced by them, mention may be made in the 
Context of the present century, of that unique con- 
tribution by Keshab Chunder Sen,—Harmony of 
Religions, as he called it. By the gift to the world 
of this new and historic message of his, Keshab 
Chunder Sen figured prominently in the inter- 
national world of his time, This new ideal of har- 
mony, the child of the Brahmo Samaj Reform 
Movement, it would appear, as it gathered momen- 
-tum over the years in its passage from East to 
West, heralded the dawn of a new era and laid the 
foundations of the new One-World Order that is 
now in the making. 


x For the benefit of humanity, as a dispensation 
of God, this Brahmo Samaj Reform Movement of 
, the 19th Century was born. In the Gita, the Sacred 
Book of the East, and the mouthpiece, so to say, of 
religious schools of thought in India, God is 
represented as assuring mankind that “whenever 
and wherever godliness suffers decline and vice 
rears its head with pride, to save the good and the 
pure in heart, to destroy corruption and evil, and 
to re-establish my Kingdom on earth. I manifest 
elf here, over and over again", and all through 
ihe ages, in the periods of gloom and darkness, in 
the life of the world, history records the advent o 
powerful spiritual leadership reforming man ап 
Society with love and holiness, and rooting them in 
truth and virtue by their precepts and examples. 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION 


There isa continuity in this series of world’s 
- great spiritual Masters, who are also historic 
"personalities, and beginning as early as 1500 B.C. 
upto the present age, we have successively, in the 


/ 


order of priority, Sree Krishna, Moses, Zoroaster, 
Laotze, Buddha, Confucius, Jesus Christ, Moham- 
med, Guru Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya, Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy, Bahaullah, Maharshi Devendra Nath 
Tagore, Brahmananda Keshab Chunder Sen, Ram- 
krishna Paramahansa, Swami  Vivekananda and 
others. Collectively, they have dairemi preached, 
the pursuit of truth, the correct conduct of life, 
and the brotherhood of ; they have taught 
men to worship One God in spirit, and to know 
Him as the Almighty Heavenly Father, and the 
loving Divine Mother of each and every one of.us. 
In their individual religious teachings, which have 
been called forth by the situation and the need of 
the times, we find, however, that every age has its 
own special message, and the many religions 
popularly so called, are, in fact, the one and the 
same universal religion merely finding different 
expressions from time to time, each one necessarily 
mifüstering more to the requiremnts of its own age. ; 


In our own times, we may refer to the Brahmo 
Samaj Reform movement, the earliest among them. _ 
Started about the early nineteenth century the 
Brahmo Samaj movement owes its inception to an 
age torn with rival factions of religious jealousies, 
petty intolerance, idolatry and narrow bigotry, and 
bears ample testimony to what has been stated 
above, A sympathetic and right understanding of 
its prophets, their conception of life and > 
will help make this further clear. 


MARTYR'S DOOM 


As the founder of this Brahmo Samaj Reform 
movement and as the Prophet of the Age, came 
Raja Rammohan Roy, preaching among the citi- 
zens of the world-community of mankind, love, 
understanding and harmony, from a new pérspec- 
tive of spirituality. As the saviour from the many 
ills from which India, unhappily, was then’ suffering, 
and as the active leader and many-sided worker 
for its betterment, hot the least being in the field — 
of education, Raja Ram Mohan Roy or, versatile 
genius has been justly hailed as the father of 
modern Indian renaissance and the maker of 
modern India. But here ended not his mission. | 
Intensely monotheistic and universal in outlook, he 
set up in 1828 on the 20th day of August, «the 
unique system of universal and monotheistic wor- 
ship, of the One and only One God, without a form 
or shape, where people of all categories, of, all — 
classes, communities and societies, of all faiths and 
religions, of all castes and creeds without  distine= 
tion or restriction, could assemble and join in the 

T: . 





vine Service, In the context of the ‘narrow, 
` intolerant, sectarian spirit then prevailing, in the 
East and in the West, it was, indeed an epoch- 
making event, heralding the beginning of the 
Brahmo Samaj Reform movement which in the 
fulness of time was to take its stand on universal 
brotherhood, universal service to humanity, and 
соте worship of the common Father of us all. 
This move towards uhiversalism was rather oppor- 
tune and prophetic, for, the world’s great leaders 
of modern times are now thinking in this line and 
living upto it. And no less a personality of the 
-present age than Mahatma Gandhi even preferred 


3 ` in the final choice the martyr's doom in the cause 


of universalism. 
SWELLING CHORUS | 


Furthermore, while in the United Kingdom, I 
was interested to find at the different centres of 
the Unitarian Church that there was a regular 
service of. universal worship by all faiths and 
religions, and the names of Rev. Ralfe Philipson, 
. Councillor Mr. George Harrison, the Rev. Arthur 

Peacock, Mr. Terry and Dr. Bhatia among others, 
deserve special mention in this connection, While 
on a visit to this c , the Rev. Homer Jack о? 
the United States informed us that there too was а 
move, started by the Unitarians, to include in their 
church service the devotional songs of other lands. 
Such united Divine service by a congregation of 
peoples professing diverse faiths and religions, is 
certainly productive of good fellowship, mutual 
. understanding and friendly ' contact among the 
various nationals, and helps realize their joint 


. responsibilities as also individual and collective, 
— national and international, to one another ‘and to 


- God. In this context visits to this country paid by 
- well-meaning British, American and other foreign 
friends of India should well prove to be in the 
larger interest of the country's progress, 


_ _ Thè leaders and workers of the Brahmo Samaj 
© Reform movement preached and practised absolute 
, humanism, and sought to build оп the 
broad basis of universalism the entire fabric of life 

. and society. Their broad-based  universalism for 
which they lived and laboured, brooked no 
barriers of caste and colour, or custom and соп- 
“vention, and this was unequivocally proclaimed by 
its third great leader Brahmananda Keshab 
Chunder Sen. By his philosophy that was free from 
orthodoxy, Keshub Chunder Sen enthused into the 


-~ movement a new spirit which was even more 


catholic and universel He held that there are 
living truths in one’s own sacred religion and 
beyond it, in other religions too, the central con- 


Pas ‘cept of them all being the one and the same eternal 


. and universal "True"; and that together they all 
presented a unity and harmony which he compared 
. to the unity and harmony in music, where there 
are hundreds of voices, but one swelling chorus, 
| every individual retaining his or her own dis- 
 tinctive individuality and yet becoming a member 
of a community, being identified with it. 


e PROPHETIC UTTERANCE 
That is what he called the harmony or reli- 


giops. It recognizes in all prophets and saints a . 


harmony, in all scriptures a unity, and through all 
' dispensations a continuity. It abjures all that 
separates and divides, and always magnifies unity 
` and “peace, which harmonises reason and faith, 
Yoga and Phakti, ascerticism and social duty in 
their highest forms and which shall make of all 


` mations and sgcts one kingdom and one family in 
. L] ; 


' vision of uni 


- the fulness of time. Declared eighty years ago, how 


prophetic these utterances do appear to us in the 
light of the recent world events. The divided world ` 


. Of today is now marching rapidly towards “Опе- 


World" and “Peaceful Co-existence", The U.N.O, 
the U.N.E.S.C.O., the W.H.O. are all full of signi- 
ficance in this respect, Obviously inspired by this 
ty and universalism, Prime Minister 
Nehru lately abrogated by legislation the dividing 
and disuniting caste-system, thus materially con- 
tributing to the consolidation of “humanity. The 
mission of the Brahmo Samaj Reform movement is 
apparently being gradually thus fulfilled, notwith- 
standing the distance of time and place. 


The Harmony of Religions is now of national - 
and international fame and importance, the ideal 
behind it is almost universally followed іп prin- 
ciple, as would appear from the subsequent deve- 
lopments of the Parliament of Religions, the World 
Congress of Faiths, the Bahai Organisation, the 
Ramkrishna Mission's teachings as based on “all 
religions are paths leading to the ‘same goal”, 
Vivekananda's “Universal Religion", the happy 
participation by the world's religious bodies in the 
last Brahmo Samaj Centenary Celebrations, and 
similar others. 


THE DIVINE MOTHER 


Progressive in character, the Brahmo Samaj. 
Reform movement has, obviously, in the course of 
about a century and a half of contact between East 
and West, slowly but surely penetrated the world's і 
entire structure of life and society, тоге рагіі- 
cularly, in the religious, moral, cultural, social and 
political regions, and the world of today as we 
have seen earlier, is now virtually thinking and 
acting in the terms of the Brahmo Samaj Reform 
movement. ` 


Reflecting, as it does, the dynamic new spirit 
of the age, this Brahmo Samaj Reform movement, 
has contributed not a little to the making of the 
new One-World order, In fact, in their manifold 
works connected with this new movement of the 
age and its ultimate goal, the reconstruction of 
man-and society on the sound basis of absolute 
truth, piety, humanism and universal harmony the 
followers of. the movement, Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
and his successors, Maharshi Devendra Nath 
Tagore, Brahmananda  Keshub  Chunder Sen, 
Pundia Shivnath Shastri and others have one and 
all left to posterity a rich legacy developing which, 
we should be the better on the road to peace, 
progress and prosperity, 


At this season of the year when once again all 


' hearts rejoice over the advent of the Divine 


Mother, let the descent of the new- spiritual light 
remove the darkness of evil from the face of the 
earth, and let us all rejoice in the Lord for His 
grace of promised deliverance in the hour of our 
need and crises. 
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‚ searches of far-reaching 


‘TREASURES OF THE DEEP 


(Continued from page 166 ) 

ern India is cultivated for food in Japan which is 
known as Japanese ‘Lever.’ It is imported in 
England in dried sheets. ar has made seaweed 


~ eaten in many forms in different parts of Britain, 


“Seaweed bread," sometimes called “lever bread", 


. made from Purple Laver seaweed known in science 


às Porphyra vulgaris is popular on the Welsh 
coast. Dulse, a species of small, smooth leaved 
seaweeds botanically called Rhodomenia palmata 


<a is eaten uncooked in some parts of Great Britain. 


In some of the coastal areas of England it is served 


with roast mutton or as a savoury on toast, Ano- 


ther seaweed Lamminaria saccharina is eaten in 
Ireland and in Japan as a delicacy and is parti- 


= cularly prized as "the poor man’s weather guide” 


for a tuft suspended to ,the ceiling will foretell 
rainfall by its absorption of the coming moisture. 
Other industrial uses of the marine alga, the Dia- 
toms for sound deadening, heat and cold insula- 
tion, are of increasing importance in trade. Fossil 
beds of Diatoms or Diatomaceous earth may be 
discovered in the neighbourhood of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. Diatomaceous earth is of great 


‚ importance as a commercial product, Researches 
, reveal its varied uses for industrial] purposes par- 


ticularly for the manufacture of an explosive, 
dynamite, that could be transported with com- 


‚ parative safety. The marine and freshwater plank- 


\ ton algae are the chief food ‘for fishes and аге 
‘therefore of the greatest value to pisciculture. The 
great importance of algae in relation to fisheries 
has been proved by the recent investigation carri- 
:ed out in many leading Marine Biological Stations 


where algae in relation to fishes and freshwater 


Supply are studied. ‘It is well-known,” emphasises 
Polunin, the reputed biologist, "that many macros- 
соріс animals, such as fishes and seals which аге 
important for man’s food and fuel, are to a very 
large extent dependent upon  planton ultimately 
"and indirectly phytoplankton for their own food.” 
He rightly insists on the war-time use of plankton, 
as there is sufficient possibility of ‘obtaining food 
direct from the marine plankton.’ 
tigation too fully establishes the | importance’ of 
some forms of algae in pisciculture and sanitation 
of our water areas, { 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL STATION 


The plant life in sea-water is a world by it- 
self. Its mutual relation with aquatic animal or- 
ganisms is also of great importance. Recent biolo- 
gical advancement compels the biologists to explore 
all avenues towards utilising the vast marine and 
freshwater plant and animal organisms, India 
should not lag behind in such an enterprise. Oce- 
anological researches will reveal. as. a result of 
further investigation, mysteries of plant and animal 

life in the marine waters. All these will have un- 
doubtedly direct or indirect bearing on human life 


as well It is, therefore, high time that' a marine. 


biological station should be established in the aes- 
terian region of the Bay of Bengal. This will be of 
immense value not only to ensure perennial sup- 
ply of fish to the country but also to carry on re- 
importance to solve many 
intricate biological problems. | 


"Then study her with reverence high, 
and she will give the key, 

So shalt thou learn to comprehend 
the secrets of the sea." 

Se ese J, EWEN. 


- INDAN CLASSICS IN PERSIAN 


" А 


My own inves- . 


(Continued from page 164) 


za 


| 


Girdharilal Tikko, an Indian scholar of Persian has. а 
also translated a few poems of Tagore in Persian `) 


with an inspiring introduction by Dr, Suniti Kumar · 


Chatterji. А i 
SHAKUNTALA 


"Not only that the religious books of the Hindus - 


have attracted the attention of the Persians, 


in Persian literature. Dr. Ali Asghar Hekmat, a 
renowned diplomat, litterateur, poet and philosopher | 


of Iran who is specially interested in Indian life, | 


even _ 
classical dramas like Shakuntala have found place 


* 


| 


literature ‘and culture, has written profusely about e 
India. He translated Shakuntala of  Kalidas into . 


Persian prose and verse and wrote books on Per- 
sian studies in India and Persian inscriptions in 
India. Sarzamin-i-Hind, his magnum opus, is a de- 


tailed encyclopaedia of India in Persian, Besides - 


Dr. Hekmet, Dr. Hadi Hasan, late of Aligar 
versity has translated Shakuntala into Persian, Dr. 
Indu Shekhar, ICCR Professor of Indology in the 
Teheran University also rendered Shakuntdla and 
Panchatantra into Persian. Professor Abbas Shustri 
translated Bhagavad Gita into Persian under the 
title ‘The Story of Krishna, / - 


UPANISHADS, 


It is an irony of fate that;the Upanishads rene — 
dered in Persian by Dara Shikoh could not be 
printed in India so far with the care and attention 
they deserved. Once they were printed in Jaipur in 
Aithograph and the quality of printing was very 
.poor. A Muslim publisher of Lahore also tried to 
‘bring them out; but his co-religionists compelled . 
him to destroy the entire printed -stock as the 
scripture was heretic according to them. Mr, Jalali 
Naini, a First Class Advocate of the Iranian Sup-. 


,reme Court and an ex-journalist of repute, has done 


Uni- | 


a yeoman’s service and has brought out Dara Shi- _ 


koh’s Pérsian version of the Upanishads in 1302 
beautifully printed, pages profusely illustrated, 
nicely bound and copiously annotated. He presented 
a copy each of his book to the President, Vice- 
President and the Prime Minister of India in March, 
1962 and manifested the brave, progressive and un- 


_ orthodox Iranian attitude towards Islam today. It 


may be remembered that it was the Latin version 
by Anquetil Duperron of this Persian translation 


` which introduced Upanishads and thus the Indian 


Philosophy into the Western countries, ‘ 


From the above we have seen that much of 
the Indian literature has been translated into Per- 
sian; but much less of the Persian literature has. 
found its way into the literatures of India, Gulistan, | 


Boston of Saadi, odes of Hafiz, Rubaiyat of Omar 


Khayyam and selections from Firdausi, Nizamt and 


Jami have been rendered in some Indian languages; | 
but there remains much to be done jn this field so — 


that the two angient gister-countries ‘of Asia should 


© know each other better and forge a cultural шуа, 
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“Arise! Awake! and stop not till the goal is reached.” 
| : : — Swami Vivekananda, 


JA. SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA 
CENTENARY 


A YEAR - LONG PROGRAMME FROM 
JANUARY, 17, 1963 - JANUARY 1964. 


‘Enroll yourself as Member of the General Committee in which Dr. S. Radha- 
, krishnan, President of India, Dr. Zakir Hussain, Vice-President of India, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad (ex-President of India), Yuvaraj Karan Singh, (Jammu 
; Ө Kashmir), Her Highness the Maharani of Gwalior, 1.1.P., His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore, His Highness the Maharaja of Gaekwad of 
Baroda, are patrons. Governors and Chief Ministers of almost all the 
- States of the Indian Union have joined the pane! of Vice-Presidents. 
Eminent persons of Europe and America are also in the Committee. 


Membership Fee; Rs. 20/- or over. 


Concessions : Two members of the same family Rs. 30/- or over. Students 
& persons having an income of Rs. 250/- or less Rs. 10/-. 


Patrons : Rs, 500/- or over. Ў 


Buy Centenary coupons with beautiful pictures 
of SWAMIJEE with sayings from 
(1) State Bank of India _ 
(2) Central Bank of India Ltd. 
(3) United Bank of Indie Ltd. j 
(4) Indian Overseas Bank Ltd. & 
also from the centres of R. K. Math & Mission. 


PLEASE (DONATE LIBERALLY AND MAKE THE CELEBRATION A SUCCESS 


For further information please contact : | 
` SWAMI SAMBUDDHANANDA. 
: RSA GENERAL SECRETARY. 


Head Office.: Belur Math (Howrah) ^ Phone : 66-2391. 
City. Office : 163, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta-14. Phone : 24-4546, 





The Making 


^ 


/IVEKANANDA 


HE light of the world dawned 

for the first time upon the 

future Swami Vivekananda on 

Monday, January 12, 1863. It 

was the holy hour of dawn just 

six minutes before the sunrise. 

It was the seventh day of the 

new moon in the month of 

: Poush which is the ninth month 
of the Bengali year and as chance would have it, it 
was the day of Makara Sankranti, a great Hindu 

festival. 


. The infant grew and the time came when he 
had to be named. Some suggested that it should be 
Durga Das after the grandfather who had renounced 
the world. But the mother said, “Let it be 


Vireshwar,” after the aspect of Shiva which she: 


worshipped before the child's birth and Vireshwar it 
was. They called him  Bileh for short. Later, 
Vireshwar became Narendra Nath, 


NAUGHTY AND RESTLESS CHILD 


 Narendra Nath was a naughty child, subject to 
- fits of restlessness during which he was beyond 
control. At such time he would wear the family 
out. Bribes, threats—nothing was of any avail. 
Everything was tried, butin vain. Finally, Bhuva- 
neshwari (mother) found that if she poured cold water 
on the head of the screaming child, at the same time 
ehanting the name of Shiva in his ear, or threatened 
him with “Shiva will not let you come to kailasa if 


2 = — 


you do not behave,” he would quiet down and 
become his eager, joyous self again. It was after 
such scenes that the mother used to say, “I prayed 
to Shiva for a son, and He has sent me one of his 
demons." Aside from these outbursts he was a 
sunny-tempered, sweet, loving child, but of such an 
extraordinary restlessness that it took two nurses to 
take care of him. 


The boy had a great fancy for wandering monks. 
Whenever a Sadhu came to the door, Naren was 
delighted. One day a monk came and asked for 
alms. All that the boy had was a piece of new cloth 
wrapped round his waist. Straightway he gave it 
to the Sadhu who placed it on his head and went 
away. When asked what had become of the cloth, 
the boy replied, “Тһе monk begged me for alms and 
I gave it to him.” Thereafter whenever a monk 
appeared the boy was locked up. But that did not 
disconcert him; he would throw out of the window 
to the monk anything the room contained as an 
offering, and then enjoy the excitement. What a 
tease he was! ~ 


Young Naren played at meditation in those days. 
Though it was play, it awakened in him deep spiri- 
tual emotions. The boys -of the neighbourhood 
sometimes joined him in this pastime. T 


NARENDRANATH AT SCHOOL К | 
- At the age of $їх Матеп went to the Pathashala, 


the school where the boys are initiated into the 





S ; ge pla here o 
is apt to meet with strange comrades, and after 
few days he had acquired a vocabulary which quite 

upset the family’s sense of propriety. Never again, 

determined all the household, should he go to school. 

Instead, a private tutor was engaged, who conducted 

classes in the ancient worship-hall for Naren and 
. Some of the other boys of the neighbourhood, 


A At the age of seven he knew by heart almost 
.the whole of Mugdhabodha, a Sanskrit grammar, 


as well as passages of great length from the 


E с Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 


In 1871, when Naren was eight years old .he 
entered the ninth class of Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar’s Metropolitan Institution. His excep- 
tional intelligence was at once recognised by tea- 
chers and classmates. But he was so restless that 
- they say of him that he never really sat down at his 

desk at all. А 


 . Soon after he was told that he would have to 
study English. He was not willing to do so. It was 
а foreign language, he said, so why should he learn 
it? 'The teachers persisted and the boy went home 
crying to his parents, who agreed with the teachers, 
"When he did commence to study English several 
months later, everyone was astonished at his enthu- 
siasm and the ease with which he acquired it. 


NO TRUCK WITH SUPERSTITION 


Even at this early age he evinced an impatience 
with superstition and fear, no matter how hallowed 
by tradition. The following incident is illustrative 

of this quality. He was in the habit of climbing a 
-tree in the compound of one of his friends, not only 
to-gather flowers, but to get rid of his superfluous 
energy by swinging to and fro, head downward, and 
-then somersaulting to .the ground, These antics 
annoyed the old, half-blind grandfather of the house, 
.and he thought to stop them by telling Naren that 
the tree was haunted by a Brahmadaitya—the ghost 
of an. uninitiated Brahmin—dressed in white, that 
broke the necks of those who climbed the tree. 
Naren listened politely; but when the old man was 
out of sight, he again began to climb the tree. His 
friend who had taken the words of the old man 
` seriously remonstrated. But Naren laughed at his 
seriousness and said, “What an ass you are, Why, 
ту neck would have been off long before this if the 
old grandfather's ghost story were true!” 


DEEPENING SPIRITUAL INSIGHT 


ET. In the year 1877, while Naren was a student of 
_ the third class, his father (Vishwanath Datta) went 
té Raipur in the Central Provinces. He arranged that 

is family should follow him later on under the charge 


of Naren. It was a long journey partly by bullock-cart . 


via Allahabad and Jubbulpore through dense forests 
"and over unfrequented roads, for the railways were 
in those days constructed only ир to Nagpur. An 
‘incident happened on the way which shows that his 
spiritual insight was deepening. He had had visions 

and many moods of spiritual consciousness; this 
experience was induced by contemplating the 
beauties of nature, - 


. PASSES EXAMINATION WITH DISTINCTION 


Vishwanath Datta returned to Calcutta with his 
family in 1879. There was some difficulty about 
getting Naren into school, for he had been absent 

 for'two years, but his teachers loved him. and 
. remembering his ability made an exception in his 
` case. Then he gave himself up to study, mastering 
three years’ essons in one, and passed the Entrance 
Examination in the first divésion, • He was the only 


e * 


one © 


student in the school to a on. His 
father gave him a watch as a reward. R ; 

. When he had passed the Entrance Examination, 
Naren had made much advance in knowledge. 
While he was in the Entrance class he had mastered 
a great many standard works of the English and the 
Bengali literature and had read many books of 
history. He had specially studied standard works 
on Indian history by such authors as Marshman and 
Elphinstone. As he paid little attention to the text . 
books, sometimes he used to work hard just on the 
eve of the examinations, Once he said, *Just two or 
three days before the Entrance Examination I found 
that I hardly knew anything of Geometry. Then I 
began to study the subject keeping awake for the 
whole night and in course of twenty-four hours I 
mastered the four books of Geometry." 


Naren studied at the Presidency College for a 
year; but after that time he entered the General 
Assembly’s Institution founded by the Scottish 
General Missionary Board. It is now known as the 
Scottish Church College, 


PROFESSOR MENTIONS RAMAKRISHNA | 


It was while he was in the First Arts classes that 
he met for the first time in November, 1881, Shri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. It will be interesting 
to note here how he first came to hear of the great | 
saint. Professor William Hastie, the great scholar, 
was at that time the Principal of the Institution.) 
One day during the absence of the professor of 
English he took over the literature class. He was 
explaining Wordsworth’s “Excursion,” in which the 
poet refers to the state of trance of which the poet 
had had a glimpse while contemplating the beauties 
of nature. The students did not understand. The. 
professor said, “Such an experience is the result of D 
purity of mind and concentration on some particular í 
object, and it is rare indeed, particularly in these 
days. I have seen only. one person who has 
experienced that blessed state of mind, and he is 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa of Dakshineswar. You 
can understand if you go there and see for yourself,” 
It was thus that Naren heard of his future Master, 
and not through the Brahmo Samaj of which he 
was a member. 


INTEREST IN BRAHMO SAMAJ 


It was at this period that he began to interest 
himself in the issues of the day, specially Brahmo 
Samaj. The healthy activities of the Brahmo Samaj 
were in sharp contrast to the moribund state of 
Hindu society ; and its leader, Keshab Chandra Sen,. 
the hero of a hundred platforms, was the idol of 
young Bengal. 


For a time the intellectual atmosphere of the 
Brahmo Samaj satisfied him; he felt uplifted during 
the prayers and devotional songs. But presently it 
began to dawn on him that, if God was to be réá- 
lised, he was no nearer the goal than before he 
joined it. What were philosophies and Vedas, but 
attempts to describe the Indescribable? They were 
we if they did not bring one to the feet of the 

or 


FRANTIC SEARCH FOR TRUTH 


In his longing to know the Truth he turned to 
Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, who was regarded 
by many as one of the best of spiritual teachers. 
Naren had been, in company with some friends, to 
see him once before, and he had advised them to 
practise meditation with great intensity. So to the 
Maharshi who lived in retirement in a boat on the 
Ganga, Naren, burning with the desire to know God, 





‘of other religious sects, and not one of them could 
say that he had seen God. Where then should he 
‘00? Suddenly he remembered Shri Ramakrishna, 
‘whom he had met for the first time/at the house of 
a devotee of his named Surendra Nath Mitra in 
November, 1881, whither Naren had gone to sing. 
The Master had been greatly attracted by the sing- 
ing, had made inquiries about Naren and had even 
invited him to Dakshineswar. So Naren decided to 
‘во to Dakshineswar with Surendra Nath and put 
his question. $ 


_ FIRST MEETING WITH РА КАМАНАМЅА 


„ At their first meeting Shri Ramakrishna instan- 
taneously reco 
was to carry his message to the world, Narendra 
too was profoundly moved at his first visit to the 
Master. He told some of his friends of it later, 
though with some reserve: 


“Well, I sang the song; but shortly after, he 
suddenly rose and taking me by the hand led me to 
the northern veraridah, shutting the behind 
him. It was locked from the outside; so we were 
alone. I thought that he would give me some 
private instructions. But to my utter surprise he 
began to shed profuse tears of joy as he held my 
hand, and addressing me most tenderly as one long 
familiar to him, said, ‘Ah, you come so late.’ How 
‘could you be so unkind as to keep me waiting so 
long! My ears are well-nigh burnt in listening to 
‘the profane talks of worldly people. Oh, how 1 
yearn to unburden my mind to one who can 
| appreciate my innermost experience! Thus he went 
on amid sobs. The next moment he stood before me 
with folded hands and began to address me, ‘Lord, 
I know you are that ancient sage, Nara—the Incar- 

ation of Narayana—born on earth to remove the 
iseries of mankind,’ and so on! : 


THE SAINT'S ‘STRANGE’ CONDUCT 


"I was altogether taken aback by his conduct. 
‘Who is this man whom I have come to see,’ I 
thought, ‘he must be stark mad! Why, I am but the 
son of Vishwanath Datta, and yet he dares to 
address me thus!’ But I kept quiet allowing him to 
go on, Presently he went back to his room, and 
bringing some sweets, sugar candy, and butter 
began to feed me with his own hands. In vain did 
1 say again and again, ‘Please give the sweets to me, 
I shall share them with my friends" He simply 
said, "They may have some afterwards,’ and desisted 
only after I had eaten all. Then he seized me by 
the hand and said, ‘Promise that you will come 
alone to me at an early date.’ At his importunity 
DE oh to say 'yes' and returned with him to my 


"But I could not reconcile hís words with his 
strange conduct with me. So I concluded that he 
must be a mónomaniac. Yet I d not help 

— 
he 


ed that Naren was the one who 


Though Naren considered him to be a mad man, 


he was at a loss to account for the strange feeling - 


of blessedness that came over him as he sat праг the - 
Mas t е í — 


The following is the description of this momen- 


tous meeting given by Narendra to some of his | . 


brother-disciples: 
*NOVEL EXPERIENCE WITHIN ME' 


"[ did not realise then that the temple-garden 
of Dakshineswar was so far from Calcutta, as on the 
previous occasion I had gone there in a carriage. 
The road seemed to me so long as to be almost 
endless. However I reached the garden somehow . 
and went straight to Shri Ramakrishna's room, I 


found him sitting alone on the small bedstead, He  . d 


was glad to see me and calling me affectionately to 
his side, made me sit beside him on his bed. But 
the next moment I found him overcome with a sort . 
of emotion. Muttering something to himself, with . 
his eyes fixed on me, he slowly drew near me. I 
thought he might do something queer as on the 
previous occasion. But in the twi of an eye 
he placed his right foot on my body. e touch at 
once gave rise to a novel experience within me. · 
With my eyes open I saw that the walls, and every- 
thing in the room, whirled rapidly and vanished 
into naught, and the whole universe together with 
my individuality was about to merge in an all- 
encompassing mysterious void! I was terribly 
frightened and thought that I was facing death, for - 
the loss of individuality meant nothing short of 
that. Unable to control myself I cried out, "What . . 
is it that you are doing to me! I have my parents 


at home!” He laughed aloud at this and stroking — 2 | 


my chest said, “All right, let it rest now. Every- 
thing will come in time!” The wonder of it was 
that no sooner had he said this than that stran 


experience of mine vanished. I was myself again =| 


and found everything within and without ro 
as it had been before.” adi sc 


MORE SURPRISE IN STORE 


. А few days after the above experience, 
Narendra Nath paid his third visit to the Master 
at Dakshineswar, and though he was determined 
not to be influenced, yet he fared no better than the _ 
other times, Shri Ramakrishna took him that day 
to the adjacent garden of Jadunath Mallik. After à 
stroll in the garden they sat down if the parlour. 
Soon Shri Ramakrishna fell into a trance and _ 
touched Narendra Nath. In spite of all his pre- · 
cautions Naren was totally overwhelmed and 
immediately lost all outward consciousness, When 


he. came to himself after a while, he found the E 


Master stroking his chest. 
Naren had no idea of the happenings of this 


period, but it was then the Master learned тарҳ · 


strange things about him, Referring to this incident, 
he said later on, "I put several questions to him 


while he was in that state. I asked him about his - | x 


He levi himself © 
soul to the task of realising 
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from Shri Ramakrishna the necessary advice and 
help which appealed to his reason, but only after a 
searching analysis of the Master's realisations and 
mode of life. 


Naren's days now passed in study and medita- 
tion. Often he went to Dakshineswar. At his own 
home he lived in a room all to himself. Vishwanath 
Datta, whose ambition was to see Naren а great 
legal light, made him an assistant to Nimai Charan 
Bose, a well-known Attorney-at-law. Vishwanath 
was also desirous of seeing his son marry. On 
several occasions he had- planned for  Naren's 
marriage, but for some reason or other arrange- 
ments were always broken off. 


SUDDEN DEATH OF FATHER 


Naren sat for his B.A, Examination in 1884. 
Some days after the examination he suddenly came 
face to face with the grim reality of the world; his 
lightheartedness and boyishness of spirit received a 
tude shock. It was the early part of 1884. The 
examination result was not yet out. He had gone 
one evening about two miles from the city of 
Calcutta to visit a friend at Baranagore. It was 
night and there was much talk. Just as the merri- 
ment and song were at their height, a messenger 
came from Naren’s home with the news that his 
father had died suddenly of heart disease. The 
news overwhelmed Naren. He hastened at once to 
Caleutta. The mother, the two sisters, and two 
vounger brothers of Naren were waiting and weep- 
ing. Naren was dazed. He could neither weep nor 
speak. According to custom he performed the last 
rites for his father. 

Vishwanath’s sudden death placed the entire 
family in a desperate condition, for he was the only 
earning member and always spent more than he 
earned. The creditors knocked at the door. Relatives 
who had been indebted to his father in so many 
ways now turned into enemies, They even resolved 
to deprive the family of its living quarters, Though 
Narendra had no income he was compelled to main- 
tain seven or eight persons. Came days of suffering. 
From comfort Naren was suddenly thrown into 
the direst poverty, facing at times even actual 
starvation. Later he made efforts to forget those 
terrible days, but in vain. So dark were they, so 
heavy the clouds of fate. Yet he is the real man 
who meets fate fearlessly and with power, the 
captain of his soul. This Naren did. He passed his 
B.A, Examination and was admitted to the Law 
class. In college he was the poorest of the poor. 
Even shoes became a luxury; his garments were of 
the coarsest cloth, and many times he went to his 
classes without food. 


DARKEST PERIOD OF LIFE 


) 
The following is Naren's own description of this 
darkest period of his life: 
“Even before the period of mourning was over 
l had to knock about in search of a job. Starving 
and barefooted, I wandered from office to office 
under the scorching noon-day sun with an applica- 
tion in hand, one or two intimate friends who sym- 
pathised with me in my misfortunes accompanying 
me sometimes. But everywhere the door was 
< slammed in my face. This first contact with the 
reality of life convinced me that unselfish sympathy 
was a rarity in the world—there was no place in it 
„for the weak, the poor and the destitute. I noticed 
that those who only a few days ago would have 
been proud to help me in any way, now turned their 
face against me, though they had enough апа to 
spare. Seeing all this, the world sometimes seemed 
to me to be the handiwérk of “the devil, 
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“Sometimes when I found \tha there were not 
enough provisions for the family and my purse was 
empty, I would pretend to my mother that I had an 
invitation to dine out and remain practically without 
food. Out of self-respect I could not disclose the 
facts to others. My rich friends sometimes 
requested me to come to their homes or gardens and 
sing. I had to comply when I could not avoid it. I 
did not feel inclined to express my woes before 
them nor did they try, themselves, to find out my 
difficulties. A few among them, sometimes, used to 
ask me, ‘Why do you look so pale and weak to-day?’ 
Only one of them came to know about my poverty 
without- my knowledge, and, now and then, sent 
anonymous help to my mother by which act of 
kindness he has put me under a deep debt of grati- 
tude. 


TEMPTATIONS COME IN WAY 


“Some of my old friends who earned their 
livelihood by unfair means, asked me to join them. 
A few among them who had been compelled to 
follow this dubious way of life by sudden turns of 
fortune, and in my case, really felt sympathy for me. 
There were other troubles also, Various tempta- 
tions came in my way. A rich woman sent me an 
ugly proposal to end my days of penury which I 
sternly rejected with scorn. Another woman also 
made similar overtures to me. I said to her, 'you 
have wasted your life seeking the pleasures of the 
flesh. Yon dark shadows of death are before you. 
Have you done anything to face that? Give up all 
these filthy desires and remember God.’ 

"[n spite of all these troubles, however, I never 
lost faith in the existence of God nor in His divine 
mercy. Every morning taking His name I got Up 
and went out in search of a job. One day my 
mother overheard me and said bitterly, ‘Hush, you 
fool, you have been crying yourself hoarse for God 
from your childhood, and what has He. done for 
you? I was stung to the quick. Doubt crossed my 
mind. ‘Does God really exist, I thought, ‘and if so, 
does He really hear the fervent prayer of man? 





The why is there no response to my passionate cation. My feet were unsteady. My heart was - 
appeals? Why is there so much woe in His benign leaping in anticipation of the joy of beholding the - 
kingdom? Why does Satan rule in the realm of the living Goddess and hearing Her words. I was full 
Merciful God? Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar's of the idea. Reaching the temple, as 1 cast my eyes 
words—'if God is good and gracious, why then do upon the image, I actually found that the Divine 

millions of people die for want of a few morsels of Mother was living and conscious, the Perennial - 
food at times of famine?'—rang in my ears with. Fountain of Divine Love and Beauty. I was caught 
bitter irony. I was exceedingly cross with God. 1t in a surging wave of devotion and love. In an 
was also the most opportune moment for doubt to ecstasy of joy I prostrated myself again &nd again 
` ereep into my heart f before the Mother and prayed, ‘Mother, give me 
ае Ў, discrimination! Give me renunciation! Give unto | 
CALUMNY HARDENS HIS HEART . me knowledge and dévotion! Grant that I may 274 
‹ have an uninterrupted vision of Thee” А serene ~ - 
м “Tt was ever against my nature to-do anything peace reigned in my soul. The world was forgotten. : 
secretly. On the contrary it was a habit with mé Only the Divine Mother shone within my heart, / 
from my boyhood not to hide even my thoughts : E | 
from ой — fear or anything DE So it THRICE FAILS IN OBJECT 
was quite natural for me now to proceed to proye : MAS ue S 
before the world that God was a myth, or that even · "As soon as I returned, the Master asked me if 1 
if He existed, to call upon Him was fruitless, Soon had prayed to the Mother for the removal of my 
| thé report gained currency that I was an atheist and worldly wants. I was startled at this question and 
* .did fot scru le to drink or even frequent houses of . said ‘No, sir, I forgot all about it. But is there any 
ill fame. This unmerited calumny hardened my remedy now? ‘Go again,’ said he, ‘and tell Her 
heart still more. I openly declared that in this about your wants.’ I again set out for the temple, 
miserable world there was nothing reprehenisble in but at the sight of the Mother again forgot my 
` а man who, seeking for a brief respite, would resort mission, bowed to Her repeatedly and prayed only 
to i hing. Not only that, but if I was once con- for love and devotion. The Master asked me if 
vinced m the efficacy of such a Courae, I would not, —— it зесода ng ei ete — 
through fear of ody, shrink from following i ap - 101655: | 
БЕА | 3 SO e ni . you restrain yourself enough. to say those few 
` “A garbled report of the matter soon reached words? Well, tty once more and make that prayer 
the ears of the Master and his devotees in Calcutta. to Her. Quick!’ I went for the third time, but on 
And when one of his favourite disciples, Bhavanath, entering the temple a terrible shame overpowered | 
said to him with tears in his eyes, ‘Sir, I could not me. I thought, "What a trifle I have come to pray 
‘even dream that Narendra could stoop so low,’ he to the Mother about.’ It is like asking a gracious 
~ was furious and said, ‘Hush, you fool! The Mother king for a few vegetables!. What a fool I am! In 
Ын told me that it can never Ье so. I shan’t be’ shame and remorse I bowed to Her respectfully and 
able to look at you if you speak to me again like said, ‘Mother, I want nothing but knowledge and — 
that, devotion. Coming out of the temple I erstood 
EFT : that all this was due to the Master's will, Other- 
“But notwithstanding these forced atheistic wise how could I fail in my object no less than 
views, the vivid memory of the divine Visions I had thrice? р came to him and said, ‘Sir, it is you who 
experienced since my boyhood, and especially after have cast a charm over my Mind and made me 
my contact with Shri Ramakrishna, would lead me forgetful. Now please grant me\the boon that my 
to think that God must exist and that there must people at home may no longer suffer the pinch of 
һе some way to realise Him. Otherwise life would poverty. He said, 'Such a prayer never comes from 
be meaningless. In the midst of all troubles and my lips. I asked you to pray for yourself, But you 
tribulations I must find.that way. Days passed and couldn't do it. It appears that you are not destined 
the mind continued to waver between doubt and to enjoy worldly happiness. ell, I can’t help it. 
certainty. My pecuniary wants also remained just But I wouldn't let him, go. I insisted on his granting 
the same. . that prayer. At last he said, ‘All right, your people 
at home will never be in want of plain food and 
PRAYER TO DIVINE MOTH ER clothing’.” 


j "One day the idea struck me that God listened "his Фо MIU аш. Ине Жа utes m= 
- te Shri Ramakrishna’s prayers; so why should I not was a proces. Naren carne by it in watching [v 
ask him to pray for me for the removal of my Master in religious worship, in religious  téaching 
pecuniary wants--a favour the Master would never ‘and in religious ecstasy. Тһе spirit of this under- - 
‘deny me? I hurried to eswar and insisted standing was communicated to Naren in spite of 
‚ оп his making the appeal on behalf of my starving himself. The Master injected his own consciousness, ^ 
family. He said, “My boy, I can't make such his own personal realisation of the Mother and of 
demands. But why don't you £o and ask the Mother Hinduism into the soul of Naren. How he did this 
yourself? All your sufferings are due to your dis- is not fully known. The process was purely spiri- 
regard of Her. I said, ‘I do not know the Mother, . bual and tod subtle ta D — The doubting 
you please speak to Her on my behalf. You must.’ Naren was passing — the devotional Naren, the 
He replied tenderly, 'My dear boy, I have done so spiritual N p n--Nares, the Hilidites being born. 
н and again. But you do not, accept Her, so бз; dedi э ha i hes S 
e does not grant my prayer. l right, it is H | 
Tuesday—go to the Kali temple tonight, prostrate — ics WIDUCSURO y 
. yourself before the Mother and ask Her any boon For five years Naren had the company of hi$ 
-a you like. It shall be granted. She is Knowledge Guru. These years were a period of silent realisa~ 
_. Absolute, the Inscrutable Power of Brahman, and tion, silent teaching and silent assimilation, Ever; 
— Her mere will has given birth to this world. . time Naren visited Dakshineswar it was a stirring - 
~ Everything is ір. Her power to give.’ I believed event both to himself and the Master, "king the 
every word and eagerly waited for the night. About intensification of théir relationship and the absor 
c. 9 o'clock the Master commanded me to go'to the tion of ideas and’ ideals on the the 
-- temple. As I went, I was filled with a divine intoxi- He was becoming saturated with s 





- about that ‘time Shri 


Master gave him all that was to be given, all that he 
had. -Shri Ramakrishna was like one who had 
struggled hard amidst almost insuperable difficulties 
to acquire a great treasure, and Naren was the son 
and heir who was to reap this treasure. Shri Rama- 


krishna had built up a great spiritual empire by 


conquering the dangerous invaders—lust and gold. 
Naren was to extend this empire over the earth. 
Shri Ramakrishna had dived deep down into the 
spiritual ocean. Naren was to show to the world 
the treasures which the Master had found therein, 
“ Shri Ramakrishna was the realisation and insight, 
` , and Naren was to become the utterance thereof. 

It was in the middle of 1885 that Shri Rama- 
krishna showed the first symptom of a throat trouble 
which ultimately ended in the fatal cancer. He 
suffered so much from the intense heat of the 
Summer that he began the use of ice. After a month 


` or two he developed pain in his throat which was 


 ar7ravated by talking and Samadhi. А physician 
was consulted who prescribed the necessary medi- 
cine and warned him against much talking, and at 
the same time cautioned the devotees against his 
going into Samadhi too often. But all attempts of 
the devotees to control the Master proved futile. At 
Ramakrishna attended a 
. festival at Panihati ih the suburb of Calcutta, 


spending the whole day in singing and dancing and 
often going into Samadhi. The result was an 


a&g'ravation of the disease The doctors now 


` definitely diagnosed it cs ‘clergyman’s sore throat,’ 


- The Master carried out the instructions of the phy- 
sician in all things but in the two essentials. When- 
ever there was an occasion for deep spiritual con- 
verse, he would lose all body-consciousness and go 
into ecstasies, or when afflicted people'came to him 
for solace he would talk, no matter what it cost him. 
At the same time his communion with God was 
intensified; he had no regular hours for food or 
drink; most of his time was spent in meditation and 
prayer, which with himf-meant Samadhi, This made 
the last year of his life а slow crucifixion. 


MASTER’S APPROACHING END 
|... Thé Master, knowing that he was approaching 
the end of his mortal eisfence. was all the more 


Xf 


eager to kindle in the heart of his chief disciplés a 
burning desire for the realisation of God, which can 
only be attained by reducing to ashes àll attachment 
to lust and gold. Therefore, hi utterances are 
replete with a spirit of utter renunciation... Shri 
Ramakrishna not only imparted his spiritual teach- 
ing to his disciples, but he gave Ahem likewise the 
stimulus and the strength to follow those teachings. 
His own life, the force of his utterances, the ease 
with which he slipped into the highest Samadhi and 
his communion with Divine Realities—al] these were · 
as a great Light by which they gained a glorious 
spiritual consciousness. Coming at a time when 
Naren was being buffeted on all sides, the Master's 
teaching sank deep into his heart to remain there 
for ever, a beacon light to show him the way through 
the wilderness of illusion, | 


While Naren was thus engaged in his own spi- 
ritual pursuits and in shaping the character of his 
young brother-disciples, the condition of the Master 
was going from bad to worse. Medicines proved of 
no avail Dr. Mahendra Lal Sarkar thought that it 
might be due to the foul and congested air of 
Calcutta and advised removal to some garden-house 
inthe suburbs. After a vigorous search the garden- 
house belonging to Gopal Chandra Ghosh at 
Cossipore was hired on rupees eighty a month. On 
the afternoon of 11th December, 1885, the Master 
was removed to the new premises. He felt much 
refreshed at this new place on account of its beautiful 
Scenery, free air and solitude, j 


As the end of the Master came nearer, 
Narendra Nath's hankering after the realisation oi 
God increased and intensified. His heart was like a, 
seething cauldron. One night after deciding to go. 
home for a day or two to settle some household 
affairs he went to bed but could not sleep. Calling 
Sharat, Junior Gopal and a few others to him he 
said, *Come, let us have a walk in the garden," 
As they walked about Naren said, “The Master's 
disease is most severe. May it not be that he. 
intends to lay down his body! Strive your best for’ 
spiritual uplift through service unto him and prayer, 
and meditation, while yet there is time. . After his 
passing away, there will be no end to your epen- 
tance. We are wasting our time in the f lish 
thought that we shall pray to God after finishing 
this or that business at hand. That is only fastening 
more chains of desires on us, and desire means 
death. We must root that out at once,” 


In that cold starry night they felt a great urge 


`“ to meditation. A stack of dry hay and twigs was 


lying near. Naren said, “Set fire to it. It is at this 
hour that the monks light their Dhuni fires. Let us 
do the same and burn our desires.” The fire was 
lighted, and the boys sat around it, feeling that they 
were really making a bonfire of their desires and 
being actually purged of all impurities, К 


SHRI RAMAKRISHNA INITIATES NAREN 


One day Shri Ramakrishna initiated Naren with 
the name of Rama, telling him that it was the 
Mantra which he had received. from his own Guru. 
In consequence of this, Naren's emotions were 
stirred to tremendous heights. Towards the evening 
he began to encircle the house, repeating the name 
of the Lord “Rama! Rama!” in a high and excited 


(Continued on page 184) 
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MY COUNTRYMEN 


Ву VIVEKANANDA 


When the success of Swami Vivekananda 
in America became well known in India, 
several meetings were held and addresses 
of thanks and congratulations were forward- 
ed to him. The first reply which he wrote 
was to the Address of the Hindus of Madras. 


U.S.A., Sept. 1, 1894. 


Friends, Fellow - Countrymen 

And Co-Religionists of ‘Madras, 

It is most gratifying to me to find that my 
insignificant service to the cause of our religion has 
been acceptable to you, not because it is as a per- 
sonal appreciation of me and my. work in a foreign 
and distant land, but as a sure sign, though 
whirlwind after whirlwind of foreign invasion 
has passed over the devoted head of India, though 
centuries of neglect on our part, and contempt 
on the part of our conquerors, have visibly 
dimmed the glories of ancient Aryavarta, though 
many а stately column on which it- rested, 
many a beautiful arch, and many a marvellous 
corner have been washed away by the inundations 
that deluged the land for centuries—the centre is 
all sound, the key-stone is unimpaired. The spiri- 
tual foundation upon which the marvellous monu- 


ment of glory to God. and charity to all beings has . 


been reared stands unshaken, strong as ever. 


TIDAL WAVE 


.. - Your’ generous appreciation of Him whose 
“message to India and to the whole world, I, 
the most unworthy of His servants, Lad the 
privilege to bear, your innate spiritual instinct which 


À 


saw in Him and His message the first murmurs of 
that tidal wave of spirituality which is destined - 
at no distant future to break upon India in all its 
irresistible powers, carrying away in its omnipotent 
flood all that is weak and defective, and raising the 
Hindu race to the platform it is destined to occupy 
in the providence of God, crowned with more glory 
than it ever had even in the past, the reward of cen- 
turies of silent suffering, and fulfilling its mission 
amongst the races of the world — the evolution o 
spiritual humanity f 


GRATEFUL ТО SOUT: 


The people of Northern India аге especially . 
grateful to you of the South, as the great source to 
which most of the impulses that are working in India 
today can be traced. The great Bhashyakaras (com- 
mentators), epoch-making Acharyas (Teachers), 
Shankara, Ramanuja, and Madhva were born in 


-Southern India. Great Shankara to whom every 


Advaitavadin in the world owes allegiance; great. 
Ramanuja whose heavenly tguch converted the 
downtrodden pariahs inte Alwars: great Madhva 
whose leadership was recognised even* by the 
followers of the only Northern Prophet whose 
power has been felt all over the length. and 
breadth of India—Shri Krishna Chaitahya. Even 
Bt the present day it is the South that carries za 
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the palm in the glories of Varanasi — your renuncia- 


tion controls the sacred shrines on the farthest peaks 
of the Himalayas, and what wonder that with the 
' blood of Prophets running in your veins, with your 
` -lives blessed’ by such Acharyas, you аге the first 
* and foremost to appreciate and hold on to the mes- 
sage of pre Shri Ramakrishna. 
a The South had been the repository of Vedic learn- 
. ing, and you will understand me when I state that, 
in spite of the reiterated assertions of aggressive 
ignorance, it is the Shruti still that is the backbone 
of all the different divisions of the Hindu religion. 
— However great may be the merits of the Samhita 
and the Brahmana portions of the Vedas to the 
ethnologists or the philologists, however desirable 
may be the results that the Agnimile or Ishetvojertva 
or Sannodevirbhishtaye in conjunction with the 
different Vedis (altars) and sacrifices and libations 
produce—it was all in the way of Bhoga (enjoy- 
ment); and no one ever contended that it could 
produce Moksha (liberation). As such, the Jnana- 
Kanda, the Aranyakas, the Shrutis par excellence 
which teach way to spirituality, the Moksha- 


Marga, have always ruled, and will always rule in 


1 GROPING IN DARK 
. Lost in the mazes and divisions of the "Religion 
Eternal”, by prepossession and prejudice unable to 
grasp the meaning of the only religion whose uni- 
` versal adaptation is the exact shadow of the Smaller 
thah the smallest, greater than the greatest God 
it ches, КТЕ dark, with a standard of 
` spiritual truth © а second-hand from nations 
who never knew anything but rank materialism, the 
modern young Hindu struggles in vain to under- 
stand the religion of his fore-fathers, and gives u 
the quest altogether, and becomes a hopeless wr 
of an agnostic, or else, unable to vegetate on account 
oi the promptings of his innate religious nature, 
- drinks carelessly of some of those different decoctions 
of Western materialism with an Eastern flavour, 
` amd thus fulfils the prophecy of the Shruti : 
“Fools go staggering to and fro, like blind 
. men led by the blind", They alone escape whose spi- 
. ritual nature has been touched and vivified by the 
life-giving touch of the Sad-Guru.” 
fell has it been said by Bhagavan Bhashyakara: 
“These three are difficult to obtain in this 
world, and depend on the m of the gods — the 
human birth, the desire for salvation, and the com- 
pany of the great-souled one" (Vivekachudamani 
of Shankaracharya). | 
b Either in the sharp analysis of the Vaisheshikas, 
. resulting in the wonderful theories about the Para- 
a 1 Dvyanus, and Trasarenus or the still more 
` “wonderful analysis displayed in the discussions of the 
Jati, Dravya, Guna, Samavaya and to the various 
` .eátegories of the Naiyayikas, rising to the solemn 
— march of the thought of the Sankhyas, the fathers of 
the theories of evolution, ending with the ripe fruit, 
the result of all these researches, the Sutras of 
Vyasa — the one background to all these different 
` .wnalyses and syntheses of the human mind, is still 
` the Shrutis. Even in the philosophical writings of 
- the Buddhist or Jains, the help of Shrutis is never 
rejected, and at least in some of the Buddhistic 
schools, and in the majority of the Jain writings, the 
C of the Shrutis is fully admitted, excepting 
w they call the Himsaka Shrutis, which they 
hold to be interpolations of the Brahmins. In recent 
times, such a view has been held by the late great 
` Swami Dayananda Sarasvati, 
T — OF HINDUISM 
E И one be, to point out the system of thought 
. , towards whieh as a centre all the ancient and mò- 
_Фега Indian thoughts have cbnverged, if ane wants to 


see the real backbone of Hinduism in all its varios 
manifestations, the Sutras of Vyasa will unquestion- 
ably be pointed out as constituting all that. —— : 


Either one hears the Advaita-Keshari (lion of 
Vedanta) roaring in peals of thunder—the Asti, 
Bhati, and Priya amidst the heartstopping solemni- 
ties of the Himalayan forests, mixing with the sole- 
mn cadence of the river of heaven, or listens to the 
cooing of thé Piya, Pitam in the beautiful bowers of 
the grove of'Vrinda; either one mingles with the 
sedate meditations of the monasteries of Varanasi, 
or the ecstatic dances of the followers of the Prophet 
of Nadia; whether one sits at the feet of the teacher 
of the Vishishtadvaita system with its Vadakale, 
Tenkale, and all the other sub-divisions, or listens 
with reverence to the Acharyas of the Madhva 
school ; whether one hears the martial “Wa Guruki 
Fateh” of the secular Sikhs, or the sermons on the 
Grantha Sahib of the Udasis and Nirmalas ; whether 
he salutes the Sannyasin disciples of Kabir with 
“Sat Sahib”, and listens with joy to the Sakhis 
(Bhajans); whether he pores upon the wonderful 
lore of that reformer of Rajputana, Dadu, or the 
works of his royal disciple, Sundradasa, down to the 
great Nishchaladasa, the celebrated author of 
Vichara-Sagara—which book has more influence in 
India than any that has been written in any langu- 
age within the last three теи ; if even one asks 
the Bhangi Mehtar of Northern India to sit down 
and give an account of the teachings of his Lalguru 
—he will find that all these various teachers and 
schools have.as their basis that system whose autho- 
rity is the Shruti, Gita its divine commentary, the 
Shariraka-Sutras its organised system, and all the 
different sects in India, from the Paramhamsa Рагіу-! 
rajakacharyas to the poor despised Mehtar disciples. 
of Lalguru, are different manifestations. Ў 

These three Prasthanas, then, in their different 
explanations as Dvaita, Vishishtadvaita, or Advaita, 
with a few minor recensions, form the "authorities" 
of the Hindu religion. The Puranas, thé modern re- 
presentations of the ancient Narasamsi (Samhita por- 
tion of the Vedas), supply the mythology, and the 
Tantras, the modern representations of the Brahma- 
nas (ritual portion of the Vedas), supply the ritual. 
Thus the three Prasthands, as authorities, are com- 
mon to all the ‘sects; but as to the Puranas and 
Tantras, each sect has its own. vo - 


TANTRAS 


The Tantras, ás we have said, represent the Vedic 


rituals in a modified form; and before any one jumps 


into the most absurd conclusions about them, I will 
advise him to read the Tantras in conjunction with 
the Brahmanas, especially the Adhv portion. 
And most of the Mantras, used in the Tantras, will 
be found taken verbatim from their Brahmanas. 
As to their influence, apart from the Shrauta and 
Smarta rituals all the forms of the rituals in vogue 
from the Himalayas to the Comorin have been taken 
from the Tantras, and they direct the worship of 
the Shakta, of Shaiva, or Vaishnava, and all the 
others alike. 


Of course, I do not pretend that all the Hindus 
are i «pe Mages nes with these sources of their 
religion. . especially in lower Bengal, have not 
heard of the names of these sects and these great 
systems ; but consciously or unconsciously, it is the 
plan laid down in the three Prasthanas that they 
are all working out. . | 

other hand, the Hindi lan- 
the lowest classes have more 


Wherever, on 
guage is spoken, e 
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knowledge ofthe Vedantic religion than many of ihe 
highest in lower Bengal. ) 
And why so? 


SRI CHAITANYA 


_ Transported from the soil of Mithila to Nava- 
dvipa, nurtured and developed by the fostering 
genius of Shiromani, Godadhara, Jagadisha, and a 
host of other great names, an analysis of the laws of 
reasoning, in some points superior to every other 
system in the whole world, expressed in a wonderful 
and precise mosaic of language, stands the Nyaya of 
Bengal, respected and studied throughout the length 
and breadth of Hindusthan. But, alas, the Vedic 
study was sadly neglected, and until within the last 
few years, scarecly anyone could be found in Bengal 
te teach the Mahabhashya of Patanjali. Once only 
a mighty genius rose above the never-ending Ava- 
chchhineas and Avachchhedakas—Bhagavan Shri 
Krishna Chaitanya. For once the religious lethargy 
of Bengal was shaken, and for a time it entered into 


a communion with the religious life of other parts 


ofIndia. 
lt is curious to note that though Shri Chaitanya 
obtained his Sannyasa from a Bharati, and as such 
was a Bharati himself, it was through Madhavendra 
Puri that his religious genius was first awakened. 

The Puris seem to have a peculiar mission in rou- 
sing the spirituality of Bengal. Bhagavan Shri Ram- 
krishna got his Sannyasashrama from Tota Puri, 

The commentary that Shri Chaitanya wrote on 
the Vyasa-Sutras has either been lost or not found 
yet. His disciples joined themselves to the Madhvas 
of the South, and gradually the mantles of such 
giants as Rupa and Sanatana and Луо Goswami, fell 
on the shoulders of Babajis, and the great movement 
of Shri Chaitanya was decaying fast, till of late years 
there is a sign of revival. Hope that it will regain 
its lost splendour. ; 

The influence of Shri Chaitanya is all over India. 


FET 
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ped. I have every reason to believe that the whole 


of the Vallabhacharya recension is only a branch of | 


Wherever the Bhakti-Marga (path of devotion) is | 
known, there is he appreciated, studied, and worship- - 


the sect founded by Shri Chaitanya. “But most of his - 
so-called disciples in Bengal do not know how hfs ~ 


power is still working all over India; and how can 
they ? 


from door to door in India, begging Achandalas (all 
down to the lowest) to love God. 


The curious and unorthodox custom of hereditary _ 
Gurus that prevails in Bengal, and for the most part — 


in Bengal alone, is another cause of its being cut off 
from the religious life of the rest of India. 


The greatest cause of all is that the life of Ben- | 


gal never received an influx from that of the great 
brotherhood of Sannyasins, who are the representa- 
tives and repositories of the highest Indian spiritual 
culture, even at the present day. 


RENUNCIATION 


Tyaga (renunciation) is never liked by the 
higher classes of Bengal. Their tendency is for 
Bhoga (enjoyment). How can they get a deep 
insight into spiritual things ? *By renunciation alone 
immortality is reached." How can it be otherwise ? 

On the other hand, throughout the Hindi- 
speaking world, succession of brilliant Tyagi 
(world-renouncing) teachers of far-reaching influ- 
ence has brought the doctrines of the Vedanta 
to every door. Especially the impetus given to 
Tyaga during the reign of Ranjit Singh of the Punjab 
has made the highest teachings of the Vedantic phi- 
losophy available for the very lowest of the low. With 
true pride, the Punjabi peasant girl says that even 
her spinning wheel repeats; “Soham” “Soham.” 
And I have seen Mehtar Tyagis in the forest of 
Hrishikesh wearing the garb of the Sannyasin, 
studying the Vedanta. And many a proud high- 
class man would be glad to sit at their feet and 
learn. And why not? “Supreme knowledge can be 
learnt even from the man of low birth." 


‘BLANKET SWAMI’ 


Thus it is that.the North-West and the Punjab 
have a religious education which is far ahead of that 
ot Bengal Bombay or Madras. The ever-travelling 
Tyagis of the various orders, Dashanamis or Vairagis 
or Panthis bring religion to everybody’s door, and the 
cost is only a bit of bread. And how noble and dis- 


| The disciples have become Gadians (Heads |) 
of monasteries), while he was preaching barefooted | 


interested most of them are! There is one Sannyasin - 


belonging to the Kachu Panthis, or independents 
(who do not identify themselves with any sect), who 
has been instrumental in the establishing of 
hundreds of schools and charitable asylums all over 
Rajputana. He has opened hospitals in forests, and 
thrown iron bridges over the gorges in the Himala- 
yas, and this man never touches a coin with his 
hands, has no earthly possession except a blanket, 


which has given him the nickname of the “Blanket 


Swami”, and begs his bread from door to door. I have 
never known him taking a whole dinner from one 
house, lest it should be a tax on the householder, And 
he-is only one amongst many. Do you think that so 


long as these Gods on earth live in India and protect | 


the “Religion Eternal” with the impenetrable ram- 


part of such godly characters, the old religion will 


die? ^ 


CLERCYMEN ` 


In this country, the cltrgymen sometimes.receive — 


sand, fifty thousand, even ninety thousand a year, for - 


as high salaries as rupees thirty thousand, forty thou- f 


1 


preaching two hours оп Sunday оціу,,апа that only . 


six months in a year. Look at the raillions upon mil- 
lions they spefid for*the support of their religion, and 
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eng “been taught that these God 
0) tely unselfish men like Kambli-Swami are idle 
vagabonds. — “Those who are devoted to My wor- 
` shippers are regarded as the best of devotees.” 
ke even am extreme case, that of an extremely 
it Vairagi. Even he, when he goes into a vil- 
tries his best to impart to the villagers whatever 
ws, from. Tulsidas or Chaitanya-Charitamrita 
je Alwars in Southern India. Is that not doing 
good? And all this for only a bit of bread and 
of cloth. Before unmercifully criticising them, 
how much you do, my brother, for your poor 


“countrymen, at whose expense you have got ' 


education, and by grinding whose face you 
aintain your position and pay your teachers for tea- 
ig you that the Babajis are only vagabonds. 

А few of your fellow-countrymen in Bengal have 
ticised what they call — a new development of 
aduism. And well they may. For Hinduism is 

ust now penetrating into Bengal, where so long 
hole idea of religion was а bundle of Desha- 
s (local customs) as to eating and drinking 
marriage. А 
: . HINTS TO CRITICS 


is short puper has not space for the discussion 

h a big subject as to whether the view of 

sm iċh the disciples of Ramakrishna have 
en чои all over India, was according to the 
at Shastras" or not. But I will give a few hints to 
"critics, which may help them in understanding 
position better. 

"the first place, İi never contended that a cor- 
idea of Hinduism can be gathered from the writ- 
ings of Kashidasa or Krittivasha, though their words 
` aré “Amrita Saman” (like nectar), and those that 

ar them are “Punyavans” (virtuous). But we 
t go to Vedic and Darshanika authorities, and 
‘to the great Acharyas and their disciples all over 


IT 
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If, brethren, you begin with the Sutras of Gau- 
а, and read his theories about the Aptas (inspir- 
) in the light of the commentaries of Vatsyayana, 
go up to the Mimamsakas with Shabara and 
ıer commentators, and find out what they say 
yout the super-sensuous realisation, and who are 
itas, and whether every being can become an Apta, 
‘not, and that the proof o^ the Vedas is in their 
hg the words of such Aptas; if you have time to 
ok into the introduction of Mahidhara to the Yajur- 
you will find a still more lucid discussion as to 
he Vedas being laws of the inner life of man, and as 
such they are eternal. | E 

` As to the eternity of creation — this doctrine is 
ly of the Hindu religion, but 

ains also. 


— MOKSHA 
Now all the sects in India can be grouped roughly 


s the Jnana-Marga or the Bhakti-Marga. 


will kindly look into the Introduction of the 
raka=Bhashya of Shri Shankaracharya, you will 
there the Nirapekshata (transcendence) of 
is thoroughly discussed, and the conclusion is 
sation оѓ Вгаһтап and the attainment of 
does not d upon ceremonial, creed, 
colour, or doctrine. It will come to any being 
Zur Sadhanas, which are the most pêr- 

m 


that some «f their authorities even 


‘that çaste or nationality ог Sêx, or, as to . 


en the human birth, was never necessary to 
. Bhakti is the one only thing nécessary. 


oth Jnanasand Bhakti are everywhere preach- 


io be unconditioned, and ss such there is not 


caste or creed or nationality in attain К: 
Go through all the Upanishads, and evén in the 
Samhitas, nowhere you will find the limited. ideas 
of Moksha which every other religion has, As to 
toleration, it is everywhere, even in the Samhita of 
the Adhvaryu Veda, in the third or fourth verse of 
the fortieth chapter, if my memory does not fail. 


This is running through everywhere. Was 
anybody persecuted in India for choosing his Ishta- 
Devata (Chosen Deity), or becoming an atheist or 
agnostic even, so long as he obeyed the social regula- 
tions? Society may punish anbody its dis- 
approbation for breaking any of its regulations, but 
no man, the Jowest Patita, is ever shut out from 
Moksha. You must not mix up the two together. 
As to that, in Malabar a Chandala is not allowed to 
pass through the same street as a high-caste man, 
but let him become a Mohammedan or Christian, 
he will be immediately allowed to go anywhere; 
and this rule has prevailed in the dominion of a 
Hindu sovereign for centuries. It may be queer, 
but it shows the idea of toleration for other religions, 
even in the most untoward circumstances. 2 


The one idea the Hindu religions differ in from 
every other in the world, the one idea to express 
which the sages almost exhaust the vocabulary of 
the Sanskrit language, is that man must realise God, 
even in this life. And the Advaita texts very logi- 
cally add, “То know God is to become God." 


And here comes as a necessary consequence the 
broadest and most glorious idea of inspiration—not 
only as asserted and declared by the Rishis of the 
Vedas, not only by Vidura and Dharmavyadha and 
a number of others, but ‘even the other day 
Nishchaladasa, a Tyagi of the Dadu-panthi- sect, 
boldly declared in his Vichara-Sagara: “Не who 
has known Brahman has become Brahman. His 
words are Vedas, and they will expel the darkness 
of ignorance, either expressed in Sanskrit or any 
popular dialect.” 


GOD-REALISATION 


Thus to realise God, the Brahman, ás the 
Dvaitins say, or to become Brahman, as the Advai- 
tins say—is the aim and end of the whole teachings 
of the Vedas; and every other teaching, therein 
contained, represents a stage in the course of our 
progress thereto. And the great glory of Bhagavan 
Bhashyakara Shankaracharya is that it was his 
genius that gave the most wonderful expression to 
the ideas of Vyasa, 


As absolute, Brahman alone is true; as relative 
truth, all the different sects, standing upon different 
manifestetions of the same Brahman, either in India 
or elsewhere, are true. Only some are higher than 
others. Suppose a man starts straight towards the 
sun. At every step of his journey, he will see newer 
and newer visions of the sun—the size, the view, 
and light will every moment be new, until he 
reaches fhe real sun. He saw the sun at first like 
a big ball, and then it began to increase in size. 
The sun was never small like the ball he saw ; nor 
was it ever like all the succession of suns he saw 
in his journey. Still is it not true that our traveller 
always saw the sun, and nothing but the sun? 
Similarly, all these various sects are true—some 
nearer, some further off from the real Sun which 
is our Ekamabadwitiyam "One without a second”. 


And as the Vedas are the scriptures which 
teach this real absolute God, of which all other - 
ideas of God are but minimised and limited visions ; 


a —— 





Shruti takes the devotee y by the hand, 
and leads him from one stage to another, through 
all the stages that are necessary for him to travel 

-to reach the Absolute; and as all other religions 
represent one or other of these stages in an unpro- 
gressive and crystallised form, all the other religions 
of the world are included in the nameless, limitless, 
eternal Vedic religion. 

Work hundreds of lives out, search every corner 

. of your mind for ages—and still you will not find 

one noble religious idea that is not already imbedded 
in that infinite mine of Spirituality, 

As to the so-called Hindu idolatry—first go and 
learn the forms they are going through, and where 
is it that the worshippers are really worshipping— 
whether in the temple, in the image, or in the temple 
of their own bodies. First know for certain what 
they are doing—which more than ninety per cent 
` of the revilers are thoroughly ignorant of—and then 
it will explain itself in the, light of the Vedantic 
` philosophy. А 

Ў Still these Karmas are not compulsory. On the 
other hand, open your Manu and see where it orders 
every old man to embrace the fourth Ashrama, and 
whether he embraces it or not, he must give up all 
Karma. It is reiterated everywhere that all these 
Karmas “finally end in Jnana”. 


HINDU PEASANT 


"Аз to the matter of that, a Hindu peasant has 


. more religious education than nany a gentleman in 

. other countries. A friend criticised the use of 
European terms of philosophy and religion in my 
addresses. I would have been very glad to use 
Sanskrit terms; it would have been much more 
easy, as being the only perfect vehicle of religious 
thought. But the friend forgot that I was address- 
ing an audience of Western people; and although 
a certain Indian missionary declared that the Hindus 
had forgotten the meaning of their Sanskrit books, 
and that it was the missionaries who unearthed the 
meaning, I could not find one in that large concourse 
of missionaries who could understand a line in 
Sanskrit—and 'yet some of them read learned 
papers criticising the Vedas, and all] the sacred 
sources of the Hindu religion ! У 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES 


It is not true that I am against any religion. 
It is equally untrue that I am hostile to the Christian 
missionaries in India. But I ‘protest against certain 
of their methods of raising money in America, What 
is meant by those pictures in the school-books for 
children where the Hindu -mother is painted as 
throwing her children to the crocodiles in the 
Ganga? The mother is black, but the baby is 
painted white, to arouse more sympathy, and get 
more money. What is meant by those pictures 
which paint а man burning his wife at a stake with 
his own hands, so that she may become a ghost 
and torment the husband's enemy ? What is meant 
by the pictures of huge cars crushing over human 


beings? The other day a book was published for . 


. ehildren in this country, where one of these gentle- 
men tells a narrative of his visit to Calcutta. He 
says he saw a car r E over fanatics in the streets 
of Caleutta. I have heard one of these gentlemen 
preach in Memphis that) in every village of India, 
there is a. pond full of the bones of little babies. 


WRONG TEACHINC 


What have the Hindus done to these disciples 
‘of Christ that every Christian child is taught to call 
- the Hindus "vile", and “wretches”, and the most 

horrible devils on earth? Part of the Sunday 


x 


. employ of a friend 


School education for children fiére —— Ín devils - 


on earth ? Part of the Sunday School education f 
children here consists in teaching them to ha 
everybody who is not a Christian, and the Hindus 
especially, so that, from their very childhood, they 
may subscribe their pennies to the missions If not 
for truth's sake, for the sake of the morality of their 


own children, the Christian missionaries ought not _ 


to allow such things going on. Is it any wonder that - 


such children grow up to the ruthless and cru 
men and women? The greater a preacher can 
paint the tortures of eternal hell—the fire that. 
burning there, the brimstone—the higher is his 
position among the orthodox. A servant-girl in the 
of mine had to be sent t a 
lunatic asylum as a result of her attending what they 
call here the revivalist-preaching. The dose of 
fire and brimstone was too much for her. Look 
again at the books published in Madras against the 
Hindu religion. If a Hindu writes one.Such 


line 
against the Christian religion, the missionaries will _ 


cry fire and vengeance. 
ABUSES 


vds 


My countrymen, I have been more than a year | 


in this country. I have seen almost every corner of 
the society, and, after comparing notes, let me tell 
you that neither are we devils as the missionaries 
tell the world we are, nor are they angels, as they 


J 


claim to be. The less the missionaries talk of _. 


immorality, infanticide, and the evils of the Hindu 


marriage system, the better for them. There may be | 
actual pictures of some countries before which all _ 


the imaginary missionary pictures of the Hindu _ 


society will fade away into light. But my mission in 


ife is not to be a paid reviler I will be the last d 
man to claim perfection for the Hindu society No 


man is more conscious of the defects that are 
therein, or the evils that have grown up under cen- 


turies of misfortunes. If, foreign friends, you come _ 


godspeed to you. But if by abuses, 
hurled against the head of a prostrate race in sea- 


with genuine sympathy to help and not to destroy, — 
incessantly . 


son and out of season, you. mean only the trium- 


phant assertion of the moral superiority of your · 
own nation, let me tell you plainly, if such a com- 
parison be instituted with any amount of justice, the 


: Hindu will be found head and shoulders above all 


other nations in the world as a moral race, 
LiBERTY 


A 
A 


In India religion was never shackled. No man eS 


was ever challenged in the selection of his Ishta- 
Devata, or his sect, or his preceptor, and religion 
grew, as it grew nowhere else. On the other hand, 
a fixed point was necessary to allow this infinite 
variation to religion, and society was chosen as 


»3 


that point in India. As a result, society became rigid —- 


x 


and almost immovable. For liberty is the only con» -· 


dition of growth. 


; On the other hand, in the West, the field of - 
variation was society, and the constant point was _ 


a ee 


religion. Conformity was the watchword, and even _ 
now is the watchword, of European religion, and 


each new departure had to gain the least advantene je 
а ا‎ 


only by wading through a river of blood. The 
is а splendid social organisatiop, with a religion that 


never rose beyond the grossest materialistic concep- _ 


tions. 3 
. "Today the West is awakening to its wants; and 


the “true self of man and spirit” js thé watehy a 
of the advanced school éf Western theologians, The. 
$ y ~ z í i A 
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student of Sanskrit philosophy knows where the 
wind is blowing from, but it matters not whence 
the power comes so long as it brings new life. 


FAILURE 


"In India, new circumstances at the same time 
are persistently demanding a new adjustment of 
social organisations. For the last three-quarters of 
century, India has been bubbling over with reform 
societies and reformers. But alas, every one of them 
has proved a failure. They did not know the sec- 
ret. They had not learned the great lesson to be 
learned. In their haste, they laid all the evils in our 
society at the door of religion; and, like the man in 
the story, wanting to kill the mosquito that sat on 
a friend’s forehead, they were trying to deal such 
heavy blows as would have killed man and mos- 
quito together. But in this case, fortunately, they 
only dashed themselves against immovable rocks 
and were crushed out of existence in the shock of 
recoil. Glory unto those noble and unselfish souls 
who have struggled and failed in their misdirected 
attempts. Those galvanic shocks of reformatory 
zeal were necessary to rouse the sleeping leviathan, 
But they were entirely destructive, and not cons- 
tructive, and as such they were mortal, and there- 
fore died. 


Let us bless them and profit by their experi- 
ence. They had not learned the lesson that all is 2 
- growth from inside out, that all evolution is only 
a manifestation of a preceding involution. They did 
not know that the seed can only assimilate the sur- 
rounding elements, but grows a tree in its own 
nature. Until all the Hindu race becomes extinct, 
and a new race takes possession of the land, such 
a thing can never be—try East or West, India can 
never be Europe until she dies. 


INDIA CANNOT DIE 


And wil she die? This old Mother of all that 
is noble or moral or spiritual, the land which the 
sages trod, the land in which Godlike men still 
live and breathe? I will borrow the lantern of the 
Athenian sage and follow you, my brother, through 
the cities and villages, plains and forests, of this 
broad world—show me such men in other lands if 
you can. Truly have they said, the tree is known by 
its fruits, Go under every mango tree in India; 
pick up bushels of the worm-eaten, unripe, fallen 
ones from the ground, and write hundreds of the 
most learned volumes on each one of them—still 
you have not described a single mango, Pluck a 
luscious, full-grown, juicy cne from the tree, and 
now you have known all that the mango is. 


Similarly, these Man-Gods show what the 
Hindu religion is. They show the character, the 
power, and the possibilities of that racial tree which 
counts culture by centuries, and has borne the 
buffets of a thousand years of hurricane, and still 
stands with the unimpaired vigour of eternal youth. 


REVIVAL OF HINDUISM 


Shall India die? Then from the world all spiri- 
tuality will be extinct, all moral perfection will be 
extinct, all sweet-souled sympathy for religion will 
be extinct, all ideality will be extinct; and in its 
place will reign the duality of lust and luxury as 
the male and female deities, with money аз its 
priest, fraud, force, and competition its ceremonies, 
and the human soul its sacrifice. Such a thing can 
never be. The power of gufferjng. is infinitely 
greater than the power of doing; the power of love 
is infinitely of greater potency than the power of 


hatred. Those that think that the present revival of 
Hinduism is only a manifestation of patriotic im-. 
pulse го deluded. 


First, let us study the quaint phenomenon. 


Is it not curious that, whilst under the terrific 
onset of modern scientific research, all the old forts 
of Western dogmatic religions are crumbling into 
dust; whilst the sledge-hammer blows of modern 
science are pulverising the porcelain mass of Sys- 
tems whose foundation is either in faith or in belief 
or in the majority of votes of church synods; whilst 
Western theology is at its wit's end to accommodate 
itself to the ever-rising tide of aggressive modern 
thought; whilst in all other sacred books the texts 
have been stretched to their utmost tension under 
the ever-increasing pressure of modern thought, 
and the majority of them are broken and have 
been stored away in lumber rooms; whilst the vast 
majority of thoughtful Western humanity have 
broken asunder all their ties with the church and 
are drifting about in a sea of unrest—the religions 
which have drunk the water of life at that fountain 
of light—the Vedas—Hinduism and Buddhism, alone 
are reviving? 


The restless Western atheist or agnostic finds in 
the Gita or in the Dhammapada the only place 
where his soul can anchor. 


TABLES TURNED 


The tables have been turned, and the Hindu, 
who sew through tears of despair his ancient home- 
stead covered with incendiary fire, ignited by un- 
friendly hands, now sees, when the searchlight of 
modern thought has dispersed the smoke, that his 
home is the one that is standing in all its strength, 
and all the rest have either vanished or are build- 
ing their houses anew after the Hindu Plan. 


He has found that he has neither to torture 
texts nor commit any other form of intellectual dis- 





f 
honesty to sate his religion, Nay, he may call ail 
that is weak in his scriptures, weak, because they 
were meant to be so by the ancient Sages, to help 
the weak, under the theory of Arundhatidarshana 
Naya. Thanks to the ancient sages who have dis- 
covered such an all-pervading, ever-expanding 
system of religion—that can accommodate all that 
has been discovered in the realm of matter, and all 
‘that is to be known—he has begun to appreciate 
them anew, and discover a new, that those . disco- 
veries which have proved so disastrous to every 
limited little scheme of religion are but rediscove- 
ries, in the plane of intellect and sense-conscious- 
ness, of truths which his ancestors discovered ages 
ago in the higher plane of intuition and super- 
Consciousness. 2 x 


INFINITE STORE 


He has not, therefore, to give up anything, nor 
£o about seeking for anything anywhere, but it will 
be enough for him if he can util only a little 
from the infinite store he has inherited and apply 
it to his needs. And that he has begun to do and 
will do more and more. Is this not the real cause of 
, this revival? 

Young men of Bengal, to you I especially 
appeal. 

Brethren, we know to our shame, that most of 

the real evils for which the foreign races abuse the 
Hindu nation are only owing to us. We have been 
the cause of bringinng Many undeserved calumnies 
on the head of the other races in India, But glory 
unto God, we have been fully awakened to it, and 
with His blessings, we will not only cleanse our- 


selves, but help the whole of India to attain the 


ideals preached in 


Let us wipe off 
always puts on the forehead of a slave—the stain of 
jealousy. Be jealous of none. Be ready to lend a 
hand to every worker of good. Send a £ood thought 

, for every being in the three worlds. 


7 SPIRIT OF MAN 


Let us take our stand on the one central truth 
in our religion—and common heritage of the Hindus, 
the Buddhists and Jains alike—the spirit of man— 

the Atman of man—the immortal, birthless, áll- 
pervading, eternal sou! of man whose glories the 
Vedas cannot themselves express, before : whose 
majesty the universe with its galaxy upon galaxy 
of suns and stars and nebulae is as а drop. Every 
man or woman, nay, from the highest Devas to the 
worm that crawls under our feet, is such a spirit 
evoluted or involuted. The difference is not in Kind, 
but in degree, x 

This infinite power of the spirit, brought to 
bear upon matfer, evolves materia] development, 
made to act upon thought, evolves /intellectuality, 
and made to act upon itself, makes of man a God. 


_ First, let us be Gods, and then help others to be 
Gods. "Be and make." Let this be our motto. Say 
not man is a sinner. Tell him that he is a God. Even 
if there were a devil, it would be our duty to re- 
member God always, and not the devil. 


LION OF VEDANTA 
the cónstant feeling and’ 


the religion eternal, 


will not take it away, but · 


us know that 


first that mark which nature 


ТО MY COUNTRYMEN 


main for ever. Let us say, 


“We are" and "God is," ^ 


and *We are God." "Shivoham," Shivoham.” And 


march on. Not matter but spirit, All th 
and form is subject to all that has none. This 
eternal truth the Shru 


crystallisation will 


` the power of the spiri 


and breadth of India; 
come by itself, ^ 


it 


being a Deva, understood 
meant. You are the children 
descendants of the Devas, 
your God; body can never be your God. 


India will be raised, not with the power of the 
flesh, but with the power of the t; not with the - 
flag of destruction, but with the of peace. and 
love, the garb of the Sannyasin; not by the power of 
wealth, but by the power of the g-bowl Say 
not that you are weak. The spirit, is omnipotent. 
Look at that handful of yourg 
existence by the divine touch of Ramakrishna's feet. 
They have preached the message from Assam to 
Sind, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 
have crossed the Himalayas at a height of twenty 
thousand feet, over snow’ and ісе on foot, and 
penetrated into the mysteries of Tibet, They have 
begged their bread, covered themselves with Tags; 
they have been persecuted, followed by the police, 
kept in prison, and at last set free when the Gov- 
ernment was convinced of their innocence. 


TO YOUNG BENGAL 


They 3 now ——— two —— 
tomorrow. Young men your coun ге- 
quires it. The world requires it. Call up the divinity 
within you, which will enable you to bear —— 
and thirst, heat and cold, Sitting in 1 
homes, surrounded with all the comforts of life, and . 
doling out a little amateur religion may be good 
for other lands, but India has a truer instinct, It- 
intuitively detects the mask. You must give up. - Be 
great, No great work can be done without sacrifice. 
The Purusha Himself sacrificed Himself to create - 
this world. Lay down your comforts, your p : 
your names, fame or position, nay even your lives, 
and make a bridge of human chains over which 
millions will cross this ocean of life. Bring all the 
forces of good together. Do not care under what 
banner you march. Do not care what be your 
colour—green, blue, or red—but mix all the colours 
up and produce that intense glow of white, the 
colour of love. Ours is to work. The results will | 
take care of themselves. If any social institution s 
stands in your way of becoming God, it will give 
way beforé the power of Spirit, I do not. see into . 
the future; пог do I care to see, But one vision I see 


clear as life before me, that the “ancient Mother has . 


awakened once more, sitting on Her throne—reju- - 


venated, more glorious than ever. Proclaim Her WR: 


all the world with the voice of peace and 
tion. — E = 
Yours-ever in love 


can never be. 


within you, and every- _ 


called’ into ; 


7 
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` ss monks, fulfilling their heart’s desire. 


THE MAKING OF VIVEKANANDA 


ү Жак from page 176) ^ 

voice. AN outward consciousness had apparently 
. gone, and he was full of ecstatic. fire. When the 
Master was informed of , he only said, “Let bim 
be, he will come round dué course." "The emo- 
tional storm subsided in a few hours, and Naren 
= became his old self again, 


The few days that. were left to Shri Rama- 


` krishna on this plane were memorable ones for the 


disciples: One day, ‘Gopal 
ciples, brought some : Gerua 


ior, one of the dis- 
lothes and Rudraksha 


` beads to the Master for distribution among Sadhus. 


The Master said, “Here are boys full of renuncia- 
.tion. You won't be able to find better monks any- 
where. Distribute the clothes and beads amongst 


` them.” One evening he called the boys, the future 
4 apostles of the Ramakrishna Order and put them 


through a certain ceremony. Thereafter they were 
` permitted to take food from all irrespective of caste 
and creed. The Master himself initiated these boys 
Thus was 
sown the seed of-the future Ramakrishna Order, 
which was to grow and develop into a mighty 
| erganisation. 

Towards ‘the close of the month of duly the 


malady in the Mastej's throat had made such pro- 
gress that he could speak only in a whisper, or else 


- make his Wishes known by signs. The disciples were 


-gr^-f-stricken that he, their father, their guide, he 
-who loved them allas a mother loves her children, 
who: — patiently with them, and had given 
. up his own life for them, was sinking daily. Often, 


` without me?" 


Ў е Master would call the young disciples to his side, 


caressing them lovingly, speaking eloquently by 
means of signs of ‘the love he bore them. His 
constant thought was, "What will become of them 
But there was Naren! — 

It so happened that Naren had been called to’ 
the side of the Master some days earlier, when he 
was suffering intensely and could scarcely speak. 
The Master wrote on a piece of paper, “Narendra 
wil teach others.” Naren hesitated and said, “I 
won't do that.” But the Master replied, "You shall 
have to do it.” Sometime before he had told Naren, 
“My Siddhis (powers) will manifest through you in 
time,” meaning thereby that Naren in later y 
as a teacher, would in a miraculous way turn many 
of the most worldly-minded to the spiritual life. 


“I GIVE You MY ALL” 
It was now only three or four days before the 


' Master's Mahasamadhi, Shri Ramakrishna called 


Naren to him. Looking steadfastly at him he 
entered into deep meditation. Naren felt as if a 
subtle force, resembling an electric shock, were 
entering his body, and he lost all outer conscious- 
ness, When he came to, he found the Master weep- 
ing. Wondering, Naren asked Shri Ramakrishna 
why he wept, and was told, “Oh Naren, to-day I 
have given you туга] and have become a Fakir,\a 
penniless beggar. By the force of the power trans- 
mitted by me, great things will be done by you; only 
after that will you go to whence you came.” Naren 
suddenly became the possessor of all the spiritual 
wealth of his Guru, acquired by years of super- 
human effort and at the cost of terrible austerities. 
Shri Ramakrishna willingly deprived himself of his 
powers in order that Naren might be endowed with 
spiritual omnipotence. When that which was Rama- 
krishna had completed its task in its human Incar- 
nation and manifestation, it gave itself wholly and 
entirely to Naren, as one gives a flower or bestows | 
a gift, for the good of the world. 


A couple of days before the final Mahasamadhi 
of the Master, as Naren was standing by his bedside, 
a curious thought flashed across his mind, “He has 
said many times that he is: an Incarnation of God,’ 
If І can make him say now as he is in the throes of 
death, in the midst of human anguish and physical 
pain, ‘I am God Incarnate,’ then I will believe him!” 
The moment this thought came to him, the Master 
turned towards him and summoning all his energy 
said distinctly, “O my Naren, are you not yet con- 
vinced? He who was Rama and Krishna’ is now 
Ramakrishna in this body—but not from the stand- 
point of your Vedanta!” Naren was stricken with 
remorse and shame for having doubted, even for a 
moment, after so many revelations, _ 





THE MESSAG 
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VIVEKANANDA 


$ M 
Ye divinities on earth-sinners! It is a sin to call 
а man so; it is a standing libel on human 
nature. Come up, O lions, and shake off the delu- 
sion that you are sheep, you are souls immortal, 
spirits free, blest and eternal; ye are not matter, ye 
are not bodies; matter is your servant, not you the 
servant of matter. 1 
Ifyou have faith in the. three hundred and 
thirty millions of your mythological gods, and in 
all the gods which foreigners have introduced into 
your midst, and still have no faith in yourselves, 
there is no salvation for you. Have faith in your- 
selves and stand up on that faith. à improvements are not necessary, but what I mean 
- x is this, and I want you to bear it in mind, that they 
; ж ж x аге secondary here, and that religion is primary. 


HE history of the world is the history of a few ж ж ox 9 
\ men who had faith in themselves. That faith : 1 E 
calls out the Divinity within. You can do anything. ` NE can resist her (India) any more; never is . 
You fail only when you do not strive sufficiently to she going to sleep any more; no outward powers 
manifest infinite power. As soon as a man or а can hold her back any more; for the infinite giant 
nation loses faith in himself or itself, death comes. is rising to her feet. : 
Believe first in yourself, and then in God. ^ NU ж ж ч 
He is ап atheist who does not believe in him- * 
self. The old religions said that he was an atheist Ir 


Who did not believe in God, The new religion says es d уу — YN pany ied will go 5 —* ® 
that he is the atheist who does not believe in t is the salvation of others that you mus E 
himself, A and even if you have to go to hell in working for 
( { others, that is worth more than to gain heaven ‘by 
ж ж x / seeking your own salvation, pa 


HE Voice of Asia has been the voice of religion. .. So long as the millions die in hunger and \ y. 

T The Voice of Europe is the voice of politics. ignorance, I hold every man a traitor Ta E. — 
India is immortal, if she persists in her search been educated at their expense, pays not;t least = o 

. for God. d ; heed to them! NM E EUER. 

| I do not mean to say that political or social So long as even a single dog i my countty is — 
А ey * . e s — 


=p oh 


^ 
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po foot n le religion will be to feed it. 
Where sho ^" Feu go to seek for God? Are not 
all the poor, the miserable, the weak, gods? Why 
not worship them first? Why go to dig a well on the 
‘shores of the Ganges? Let these people be your 
God—think of them, work for them, pray for them 
incessantly--the Lord will show you the way, 
į X ^ 
> жож ж 


RoN deals with the truths of the meta- 


physical world, just as chemistry and the other 
neoa eue — with the truths of the physi- 
worid. 


> "Take religion from human socie and what 
will remain? Nothing but a forest of brutes, Sense- 
happiness Í$ not the goal of humanity; wisdom 
(тона) is the goal of all life. 


The ultimate goal of all mankind, the aim and 


^ end of all religions, is but one—reunion with God, 


or, what amounts to the same, with the divinity 
` which is every man's true nature, 


Can religion really accomplish ? It can. 


x : ythi 
It brings to man eternal life, tt has made тай what 


he is and will make of this human animal, a God. 
` That is what religion can do. The ideal of ‘all reli- 
gions, all sects, is the same—the attaining of liberty, 
the cessation of misery. 


I claim that no destruction of religion is neces- 
sary Е improve the Hindu society, and that this 
., State of society exists not on account of religion, but 
^ because religion has not been applied to society: as 
it Should have been. 


` 


жж ж 


ЕТ ET there bé but а dozen lion-souls in each 

4 country, lions who have broken their own bonds, 
‘who have touched the ite, whose whole soul 
‘is gone to Brahman, who care neither for wealth, 
.nor power, nor fame, and these will be enough to 
© shake the world. 


` 


Жжжж 


quos who сме themselves up to the Lord do 
more for world than all the so-called 
workers. 


. What we need today is to know that there is a 
God, and that we can see and feel Him here and 
now. 


— Not a drop will be in the ocean, not a twig in 
the deepest forest, not a crumb in the house of the 
god of wealth, if the Lord is not merciful. Streams 
will be in the desert and the begg have 
` plenty if He wills it, He seeth the ج‎ fall. 


l او‎ these but words or literal, actual life? 


* k xX 


_ APHIS Ме is short, the vanities of the world are 


transient, but they alone live who live for 
EE, the rest are more dead than alive, 


„ These prophets were not unique; they were men 
as you or L They were great Yogis. They had gained 
this superconsciousness, and you and I can get the 


‚ Same. The yery fact that one man ever reached 
2 ue S 


o. Not only is it possible, but | ast, 
eventually, get to that Piate. and that is relig 
ж ж ж EE 


que only true duty is to be — and to 


work as free beings, to zive up all work unto 
God. All duties are His. 


No work is secular, Al] work is adoration and 
worship. 


x жж 


AS I grow older I find that I look more and more 
for greatness in little things. Anyone will be 
great in a great position, Even the coward will grow 
brave in the glare of the foot-lights. The world looks 
on! More and more the true greatness seems to me 
that of the worm doing its duty silently, steadily, 
from moment to moment and hour to hour, 


ж ж ж. 


WE want everything but God, because our ordi- 

nary desires are fulfilled by the external world. 
So long as our needs are confined within the limits 
of the physical universe, we do not feel any“need for 


Сой; it is only when we have had hard blows in 


our lives and are disappointed with everything here ' 
that we feel the need for something higher; then 
we seek God. 


ж жж 


IFE is the unfoldment and development of a 
being under circumstances tending to press it 
down. | 
There must be no fear. No begging, but de- 
manding—demanding the Highest, The true deve- 
tees of the Mother are às hard as adamant and as 
fearless as lions. They are not the least upset if 
the whole universe suddenly crumbles into dust at 
their feet! Make Нег listen to you, None of that 
cringing to Mother! Remember, She is all-powerful, 
She can make heroes even out of stones! 


жж + 


Hj4cH soul is potentially divine, The goal is to 
manifest this divinity within by controlling 
nature, external and internal. Do this either by work, 
or worship, or psychic control, or philosophy—by one 
or more or all of these—and be free, "This is the 
whole of religion. Doctrines or dogmas or rituals or 
books or temples or forms are but secondary de- 
tails. 


Each soul is a star, and all stars are set in that 
infinite azure, that eternal sky, the Lord. There is 
the root, the reality, the real “individuality of each 
and all. Religion began With the search after some 
of these stars that had passed beyond our horizon, 
and ended in finding them all in God, and ourselves 
in the same place. 

My ideal indeed can be put into a few words 
and that is: to preach unto mankind their divi- 
nity, and how to make it manifest in every move- 
ment of life. 

Жжжж 

HIS world is in chains of superstition. I pity 

the oppressed, whether тап or woman, and 1 
pity more the oppressors. 


One idea that I see clear as —— is’ that 
misery is caused by ignorance and no con 
e 


Who will give the world light? Sacrifice in 





has been the Law, it will be, alas, for ages to come. 
The earth's bravest and best will have to sacrifice 
themselves for the good of many, for the welfare 
of all. Buddhas by the hundred are necessary with 
.eternal love and pity. 


ж ж ж 


RELIGIONS of .the world have become lifeless 
mockeries. What the world wants is character. 


The world is in need for those whose life is one 
burning love selfless. That love will make every word 
tell like thunderbolt. 


ж ж ж 


Вер words and bolder deeds are what we want. 
Awake, awake, great ones! The world is burn- 


ing with misery. Can you sleep? Let us call and call 
till the sleeping gods awake, till the god within 
answers to the call. What more is in life? What 
greater work? The details come to me as I go. I 
never make plans, Plans grow and work them- 
selves. I only say, awake, awake. 


ж жж 


Т HAVE lost all wish for my salvation. I never 
- wanted earthly enjoyments. I must see my machine 


in strong working order, and then knowing sure 
that I have put in a lever for the good of humanity, 
in India at least, which no power can drive back, 
I wil sleep, without caring what will be next; and 
may I be born again and again, and suffer thou- 
sands’ of miseries so that I may worship the only 
God that exists, the only God I believe in, the sum- 
total of all souls—and above all my God the wick- 
ed, my God the miserable, my God the poor of all 


fu 


worship. 
ж жж 
[НЕ only God to worship is the human soul in the 


human body. Of course all animals are temples „„ 


too, but man is the highest, the Taj Mahal of tem 
ples. If I cannot worship in that, no other temple’ 
will be of any advantage, 


* жж 


AL truth is eternal. Truth is nobody's Property; i 
no race, no individual can lay any usive _ 


claim to it. Truth is the nature of all souls, Who 
can lay any special claim to it? But it has to be 
made practical, to be made simple (for the highest 
truths are always simple), so that it may pene- 
trate every pore of human society, and become the 
property of the highest intellects and the commonest 
minds, of the man, woman, and child at the same 
time. All these ratiocinations of logic, all these 
bundles of metaphysics, all these theologies and 
ceremonies may have been good in their own time, 
but let us try to make things simpler and bring 
about the golden days when every man will be а 
worshipper, and the Reality in every man Will be 
the object of worship. 


Жжжж 


THE less you read the better. Read the Gita and 

other good works on the Vedanta. That is all you 
need. The present system of education is all wrong. 
The mind is crammed with facts before it knows 
how to think. Control of the mind should be 
taught first. If I had my education to get over again 
and had any voice in the matter, I would learn to 
master my mind first, and then gather facts if I 
wanted them. It takes people a long time to learn 
things because they can’t concentrate their minds 
st will. 1 


* жж 


De not blame any supernatural being, neither 
be hopeless and despondent, nor think we are 
in a place from which we can never escape unless 
someone comes and lends us a helping hand. That 
cannot be, says the Vedanta; we are like silkworms. 
We make the thread out of our own substance and 
spin the cocoon, and in course of time, are impri- 
soned inside. But this is not for ever. In that cocoon 
we shall develop spiritual realisation, and like the 
butterfly come out free. 


жж ж 


4 ا‎ older І grow, the more everything seems to 
me tolie in manliness. This is my new Gospel. 

If you look, you will find that I have never 
quoted anything but the Upanishads, And of the 
Upanishads, it is only that one idea strength. The 
quintessence of the Veda amd Vedanta and all lies 
in that one word, 


It may be/that I shall find it good to get outside 
of my body—to cast it off like а disused garment. 


^. races, of all species, is the special object ôf my 


w 





But I shall not cease to work! I shall inspire men 
everywhere, until the world shall know that it is 
one with God. 

ж ж + 


E риге, staunch, and sincere to the backbone, 
and everything else will be all right. If you 
have marked anything. in the disciples of Shri 
Ramakrishna, it is this—they are sincere to the 
backbone. My task will be done and I shall be quite 
` ` content to die, if I can bring up and launch опе 
‚_ hundred such men all over India, He, the Lord, 
Í knows best. The petty attempts of small men 
should be beneath our notice, Onward! Upon ages 
of struggle a character is built, One word of truth 
can never be lost; for ages it may be hidden under 
rubbish, but it will show itself sooner ог later. 
Truth is indestructible, virtue is indestructible, 
purity is indestructible. 
Purity, patience, and perseverance are the 
three essentials to success, and above all, love. 


ж k > 


T= each one of us pray day and night for 
the downtrodden millions in India who are 


held fast by poverty, priestcraft, and tyranny—pray 
day and night for them, I care more to preach 


religion to them than to the high and the rich. I am 
no metaphysician, no philosopher, nay no saint. But I 
am- poor, I love the poor. 


. k'k ж 


NCE more He has come to help his children. 
Once more the opportunity is given to rise 
- to fallen Indi# India can only rise by sitting at th: 


feet of Shri Ramakrishna. His life and his teachings 
are to be spread far and Wide, are to be made to 
penetrate every pore of Hindu society..Who will do 


it? Who are to take up the flag of Ramakrishna and 
march for the salvation of the world? Who are to 
stem the tide of degeneration at the sacrifice of 
name and fame, wealth and enjoyment—nay of 
every hope of this or other worlds? A few men 
have jumped into the breach, have sacrificed them- i, 
selves. They are a few, we want a few thousands 
of such as they, and they will соте... Glory unto 
him on whom falls the Lord's choice, 


ж жж 


Now in this life let us infinitely spread his 
lofty character, his sublime life, his infinite 


soul This is the only work—there is nothing else 
to do. Wherever his name will reach, the veriest 
worm will attain divinity, nay he is actually attain- 

Whoever will be ready to serve him— 
no, not him but his children—the poor and the 
downtrodden, the sinful and the afflicted, down to 
the very worm—who will be ready to serve these, 


in them he will manifest himself. Through their 
tongue the Goddess of Learning Herself wil] speak, 
and the Divine Mother — the Embodiment of all 
power—will enthrone Herself in their hearts. 


* ok Ok 
O INDIA! Forget not that the ideal of thy woman- ` 


hood is Sita, Savitri, Damayanti; forget not 
that the God thou worshippest is the great Ascetic 


of ascetics, the all-renouncing Shankara, the Lord 
of Uma; forget not that thy marriage, thy wealth, 


thy life are not for self-pleasure—are not for thy 
individual personal happiness; forget not that thou 
art born as a sacrifice to the Mother’s altar; forget 
not that thy social order is but the reflex of the 
Infinite Universal Motherhood; forget not that the 
lower classes, the ignorant, the poor, the illiterate, 
the cobbler, the sweeper, are thy flesh and blood, 
thy brothers. Thou brave one, be bold, take courage, ' 
be proud that thou art an Indian, and proudly 
proclaim—'I am an Indian, every Indian is my 
brother’: Say—“The ignorant Indian, the poor and 
destitute Indian, is my brother.’ Thou, too, clad with 
but rag round thy loins proudly proclaim at the 
top of thy voice—“The Indian is my brother; the 
Indian is my life; India’s gods and goddesses are 
my God; India’s society is the cradle of my infancy, 
the pleasure-garden of my youth, the sacred hea- 
ven—the Varanasi (Banaras)—of my old age.’ 
Say brother—“The soul of India is my highest 
heaven, the good of India is my good”, and repeat 
and pray day and night—'O Thou Lord of Gauri, 
O Thou Mother of the Universe, vouchsafe manli- 
ness unto me! O Thou Mother of Strength, take 
away my weakness, take away my unmanliness, and - 
Make me a Man!’ 





VEDANTA 


i 


IN 


AMERICA 
(Specially Contributed): 


LTHOUGH the United States is 
primarily a Christian nation, 
followers of other religions are 
found throughout the nation— 
among them, those who have 
chosen the Hindu Vedanta phi- 
losophy. While the Hindu fol- 
lowing is not large, ten centres, 
‚а monastery, and a convent have 
been established with a membership of about 
fifteen hundred. 


. The centres are under the direction of Swamis, 
or holy men, of the Ramakrishna Order—the only 
ordained monks of a genuine Hindu order in the 
United States. They are guest teachers, not mis- 
` sionaries, who/have come to the United States at 
the invitation’ of Americans wishing to establish 
centres where they may be instructed in the Hindu 
philosophy. 


Respect for other faiths is basic in the Hindu 
religion, and has been an important feature of the 
Swamis’ teachings. Sri Ramakrishna Deva, after 


whom the Order is named, is known as the "Prophet. ` 


of the harmony of all religions." 


e monastic Ramakrishna Order was founded 
at Baranagore, near Calcutta, shortly after Sri 
Ramakrishna's death in 1886, by his Sannyasi dis- 
ciples headed by Swami Vivekananda, 


In 1893, Swami Vivekananda came to the 
. United States as the representative of the Hindu 
faith, to the Parliament of Religions held at the 
World's Columbian Exposition in Chicago. He spent 
three years in the United States lecturins and 


writing. Just before his return to India, in 1896 he 
founded the first American Vedanta Society, in N 
York City. pes 


The second Vedanta Society in the Uni 
States was also established by Swami Vivekana 
in San Francisco in 1900. Others followed . 
today. There are ten centres—four оп the East ‹ 
in Boston, Providence, two in New York City; 
in the middle-west, in Chicago and St. Louis 
four on the West coast, in Los Angeles, San Fra 
cisco, Portland, and Seattle. There is also a me 
tery at Trabuco Canyon in California, and a 


“vent at Santa Barbara. ag 


Many of the Societies also have retreats, 
Shanti Ashrama in the San Antone Valley, g 


. Swami Vivekananda in 1900, is the oldest. 


California Societies also have two others — the 
Olema Retreat in Marin County and a retreat 01 
Lake Tahoe. Oregon’s (Portland) Ramakr 
Ashrama is a 120-acre tract with severa] buL 

and a temple, overlooking the Columbia — 
Valley. The Sarada Ashrama at Marshfi on 
Atlantic Ocean, serves both the Boston and 
dence Centres; the Ramakrishna Vivekananda 

tre in New York maintains the Vivekananda Co 

at Thousand Island Park in New York State, — 


ORICIN 


. The Ramakrishna, Order's activity abroad 
gan shortly after Swami Vivekananda's i: 
India-when he founded the Ramakrishna 
Association. Shortly thereafter, the Math, or 

. tery, was transferred from  Baranagore to 
апа at the same time, the Missioh Associati 


* 





= given to the Vedanta Soci 
` man. Mrs, C. M. Wyckoff of Ho 


|. ever by the Math. Math activities were then €x- 
" "tended in India and abroad., 

The Vedanta philosophy, or religion, is the 
most highly intellectualized form of Hinduism, and 
as such, its appeal outside of India has been prima- 


| il to the intellectual. It is through the. intellec- 


tuals that the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and the 
Ramakrishna Order have been publicized. 


Gerald Heard, the British novelist-philosopher, 
became a convert of Vedanta and was instrumen- 
fal in establishing the monastery at Trabuco Canyon. 
Through Heard, Christopher Isherwood, Aldous 
Huxley, and John Van Druten became interested, 
and stayed at the Vedanta Society of Southern 
California’s Hollywood centre as initiates, W. B. 
Yeats, Tennessee Williams, Tom Sugrue, are among 
other writers and playwrights whose interest was 
aroused, as well as Somerset Maugham whose 
Razor’s Edge dealt with this Indian religion. 


Isherwood, who lived at the Hollywood centre 
two and one-half years, assisted its Head, Swami 
Prabhavananda, in translations of the Yoga Sutras 
Of Patanjali, the Bhagavad-Gita, The Song Of God, 
and other books on Vedanta, Huxley, Heard, Isher- 
wood, Van Druten, and others also contributed 
articles to the magazine, “Vedanta And The West”. 


VEDANTA 


Clergymen ofall faiths have been attracted by 
the pantheistic philosophy of Vedanta which recog- 
nizes the same divine inspiration іп all religions. 
Bishop Frederick B. Fisher, a Methodist Bishop in 

“India for many years, sent a Hindu temple from 
Benaras for the Garden of Meditation at the Florida 
Southern College, a Methodist College at  Lake- 
Jand, Florida. 


Vedanta also numbers among its followers, 
` college and university professors. Dr. Percy 
Houston of Occidental College, Los Angeles, was the 
frst President of the Vedanta Society of Southern 
_ California. 


Other lay members are in business and the 
professions. Still other adherents are women of 
means and leisure who have found fulfilment in 
the Vedanta philosophy. 


: The Centres are supported entirely through 
voluntary offerings of members and gifts of friends. 
` The late Mary Morton, daughter of Levi P. Morton, 

Vice-President of the United States under President 
Benjamin Harrison, presented the 34, West 71st 


|. Street residence to the Vedanta Society of New 


York. The Sri Sarada Math at Santa Barbara was 
| of Southern Califor- 
- nia by the late Spencer Kellogg, retired business- 
ood gave_ her 
home and a modest annuity to founding the Ve- 
danta Society of Southern California, A further ten 
thousand dollar insurance policy donated by Mrs. 
Wyckoff was largely responsible for completion in 
1938 of the Vedanta Temple in Hollywood, An Ita- 
lian nobleman, becoming interested in Vedanta 
while in Hollywood, donated the income from an 
orange grove to the Southern California Society. 
Gereld Heard gave the Society the Ramakrishna 
Monastery at Trabuco Canyon. 


. SWAMIS 


The Swamis heading the centres are active in 
the religious. educational, and cultural affairs of 
the United States, Swami Nihkhilananda of the 


New York j bas served as a mefnber of. the 


Seminar on Inter-Religious Relations at Columbia“ 
University. He has also conducted a course on 
Hindu philosophy at Douglas College, Néw Bruns- 
wick, N. J. He has lectured and conducted . chapel 
services at other universities, 


Swami Akhilananda of the Providence, Rhode 
Island, Vedanta Society is a member of the Uni- 
versal Club for Ministers, the Rhode Island Minis- 
ters Union, the World Affairs Council and the 
Rhode Island Philosophieal Society. He has address- 
ed these groups and other organizations throughout 
the country, and also served on the Board of Gov- 
ernors in the Massachusetts Institute of Pastoral 
Counselling, with the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT) officials in programming religious . 
study for the students, and in conducting services 
and giving instruction to MIT students. 


The Head of the Portland, Oregon, Vedanta 
Society, Swami Aseshananda, has lectured at Ore- 
gon colleges—Willamette University, Portland State 
College, Reed College, and others, Swami  Vividi- 
shananda of the Seattle (Washington) Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Centre spent four weeks in Hawaii in 1958, 
holding classes, lecturing, and giving instruction. 

Almost all of the centres maintain libraries or 
reading rooms for their members, which are open 
to the public, generally before services, 


Some of the centres also carry on a publishing 
programme. Among the publications of the Rama- 
krishna Vivekananda Centre in New York City are 
The Gospel Of Sri Ramakrishna, and the Bhagavad- 
Gita, Self-Knowledge And The Upanishads, irans- 
* * English and annotated by Swami Nikhi- 
ananda. 


The Vedanta Press of the Vedanta Society of 
Southern California issues translations and new 
titles. It has published Vedanta And The West, 
a bi-monthly periodical since 1938, and stocks 
re books for distribution to American  book- 
sellers. 


Prominent at all centres is the seal of the 
Ramakrishna Order of India, designed by the late 
Swami Vivekananda, founder of the Order. A ser- 
pent outlines the round seal representing Yoga or 
concentration; a swan resting on stormy waters in 
the centre of the seal represents the Self of man, 
or work; a lotus in the foreground signifies Jove, 
and the sun’s bright rays on the horizon, knowledge. 
The seal bears the motto, in Sanskrit, "May the 
Swan lead us to Him.” 


CALIFORNIA 


The two largest and most active of the Rama- 
krishna Order’s centres in the United States are 
those of California. 


Swami Vivekananda, who founded the first 
Vedanta Society in the United States, in New York 
in 1894, also founded the Northerm Galifornia So- 
ejety in 1900. 


lis headquarters are a handsome, buff- 
coloured, three-storey building at the edge of San 
Fwancisco's Pacific Heights district, This new tem- 
ple, dedicated in October of 1959, was built through 
the efforts of the Society’s membership of about two 
hundred twenty-five. : 


Until the new temple was built, the Hindu 
Temple, four blocks away, served as the main 
centre. This grey and red wooden structure, built 
in 1905 by Swami Trigunatita, is crowned with 





four terra-cotta-coloured turrets, a of 
аг: Mohammedan, and Anglo-Saxon ж An 
tural forms. 


Within the New Temple, the altar represents 
the Vedantic concept of divinity, with a figure of 
Christ enshrined at the extreme left, Buddha on the 
extreme right, and Sri Ramakrishna in the centre, 
with Sri Sarada Devi (his wife and disciple) and 
Swami Vivekananda (founder of the Ramakrishna 
Order) at either side. 


The auditorium is open daily for meditation. 
Sunday morning and Wednesday evening, services 
are held in the New Temple and a class on Indian 
philosophy on Friday in the old temple, all attended 
by members, and an equal number of interested 
non-members. 


Another class, restricted to members, is devot- 
ed to the study of Western knowledge; ahd for 
many years, classes in Sanskrit have been carried 
on by and for members. 


Since 1941, a Sunday school for children from 
six to sixteen years has been conducted at the old 
temple. 


MONASTERY 


The Society maintains a monastery and a 
convent in San Francisco and branches of the 
monastery at the Olema Retreat and the Sacra- 
mento Centre. Members of the monastery and con- 
vent are citizens of the United States of America 
who have embraced’ the religious life, 


Both the old and new temples have  book- 
shops, and. the New Temple maintains a library for 
.members of the Society. 


Two branch centres of the Society have been 
established at Sacramento and at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. The Sacramento branch, informally started 
in 1949 at the home of a devotee of Vedanta, was 
affiliated with the Society in 1952, 


Monastic and lay members of the centre have 
also built a chapel, dedicated in 1953, just outside 
the old city limits of Sacramento. 


A number of special events emphasize the 
Society’s ideal of harmony among religions. The 
birthdays of the world’s great religious teachers, 
such as Sri Krishna, Buddha, and Christ, are observ- 
ed by special celebrations which have a consis- 
tently strong appeal for members and non-members 
alike. And each year before the summer recess, a 
reception is held jointly by and for the members of 
the Sah Francisco Society, and the Berkeley and 
Sacramento Centres, usually in the auditorium of 
the new San Francisco temple, Classical and reli- 
gious music and the reading of a specially prepared 
paper on some religious or philosophical subject, 
all presented by the members, is followed with dis- 
cussion by the audience. Attendance. includes 
friends, as well as. members and sometimes 
approaches 200 in number, 


PILGRIMAGE 


Another popular event is the Pilgrimage to 
tħe Olema Retreat, originated by the Berkeley 
Branch Cehtre, established in 1939. Held on May 
30 of each year, the Pilgrimage includes a 
programme of religious music, readings and medita- 
tion, out of doors. 


The Olema Retreat is a 2,000-acre tract of fir 
forest and meadow, an hour’s drive from San Fran- 


cisco. In a secluded garden of the Retreat is a shrine 
to Lord Buddha—the first of the shrines to the great 
spiritual leaders of all religions which the Society 
plans to establish eventually at Olema, 


Two other retreats maintained by the Society 
are a 150-acre tract on Lake Tahoe for use of the 
Swamis, and the Shanti Ashrama, about 80 miles 
from San Francisco at Livermore, in the San Antone 
Valley. The latter was given to Swami Vivekananda 
in 1900. It is little used since it has practically no 
water, and is not easy of access, but is kept for its 
historical association. 


The Vedanta Society of Southern California, 
one of the most active of the Ramakrishna's Order's 
centres in the United States, has its headquarters in 
Hollywood, California. It was founded in 1930 by 
Swami Prabhavananda, also the founder of the 
Portland, Oregon centre. 


The main centre, a beautiful — von 
temple flanked by cypress trees, -si y 
the intersection of Hollywood Boulevard and Vine 
Street with its sound-proofed walls, impervious to 
the roaring traffic of two of Hollywood's main arte- 
ries, 


CLASSES 


The Society held its classes and lectures in . а 
rented hall until 1930 when Sister Lalita, who was 
Mrs. Carrie Mead. Wyckoff Before she joined «tie 
Order, put her Hollywood home and incdest вну 
at the disposal of Swami Pfabhavananda. Mra 
Wyckoff's home, then became the. Vivekananda 





° the main cen 


Today, in addition to the centre at Hollywood, 
.the Society maintains Vedanta Temple at 
рч Barbara, the Sri Sarada Math, or convent, 

also at Santa Barbara, and the Ramakrishna Monas- 
tery at Trabuco Canyon in California, . 


In all establishments, morning and evening 
meditation periods are observed, daily worship is 
performed, and Rama Nama sung every fortnight. 
The Kali Puja and Shivaratri are celebrated an- 
nually, as are the birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Swami Vivekananda, Swami Brahmananda, and Sri 
.. Sarada Devi—the Holy Mother, wife of Sri Rama- 
krishna, who carried on his work after his death. 
There are also special services on Christmas, Good 

Friday, and Easter. J 


T Sunday lectures are given at' both the l Santa 
Barbara and Hollywood temples, and two classes 
are held weekly at the Hollywood centre, and one 


fortnightly at the Santa Barbara Centre, 


{ Since 1950, a bookshop featuring books on all 
. religions has been maintained at the Hollywood 
_ centre. Through the Vedanta Press, the Society's 

| Publishing Department, Indian books are stocked 
for distribution in the United States, and new titles 
on Vedanta are issued. The Vedanta Press 
publishes Vedanta And . The West, a monthly 
. periodical begun in 1938. 


. n the three establishments of the Vedanta So- 
ciety of Southern California, there are fourteen 
 brahmacharinis (women novitiates), and twelve 


E . brahmacharis (men novitiates) as well as, twọ 


Swamis. 


* NUNS 
. These American monastics and nuns wear no 
distinguishing robes since finding one which would 


be suitable, practical, and inconspicuous has so far 
proved insoluble. 


3 The Ramakrishna Monastery, maintained by 
` the Vedanta Society of Southern California, was 
originally founded by Gerald Heard, British writer 


and philosopher, as a religious college. It was 


established as a College not only for resident stu- 
dents, or postulants, but as a Retreat for other 
followers of Vedanta. 


. Aldous Huxley, Alan Hunter of the Hollywood Con- 
 gregational Church; Spencer Kellogg, Jr., retired 
businessman and. Eugene Exman, religious editor 

Harper and Brothers, publishers, It was, in fact, 

the Trabuco monastery that Huxley wrote The 

Perennial Philosophy, and several of  Heard's 
works were also written there, 

. Life at Trabuco College was modelled on. West- 
ern monasticism, and principally according to the 
rules of St. Benedict. However, financial problems 
arose, and the experiment was discontinued, Gerald 
Heard then deeded the 300-acre establishment to 
the Vedanta Society of Southern California who, in 
1949, formally dedicated it as the Ramakrishna 
Monastery. 

At, ‘present, eight Americans and their Swami 


eget 


CONVENT 


The Sri Sarada Math, or convent, at Santa 
Barbara is another one of the units maintained by 


: the Vedanta Society of Southern California, 


The convent's origin and growth vos due 
largely to the devotion of a few individuals, The- 
original property, with a generous bequest, was 
provided by Spencer Kellogg, retired businessman, 
on his death in 1944, i : 


In 1953, Mrs, Ruth Sheets of Montecita, Cali- . 
fornia, visited the convent and became very much 
interested in building a temple, Although suffer- 
ing from a fatal illness, she turned her whole ener- 
gies to the project. Lutah Maria Riggs, architect, © 
was hired to design the structure. On her death 
in 1955, Mrs. Sheets left a substantial bequest to the 
building fund. 


The temple, with its thirty-eight Douglas fir 
trees as supporting ре, was eompleted and for- 
mally dedicated in February of 1956, 


Women were first formally accepted in the 
Ramakrishna Order in 1947. At that time, seven 
young women left the Society's Hollywood centre 
to help in the establishment of the Order’s first 
convent. At the present time, there are about twelve 
of the Sisters who divide their time between the 
Sri Sarada Math and the Hollywood centre, 


The following are the centres of the Rama- 
krishna Order in the United States: к 


(1) Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, 58, Deer- 
field Street, Boston (Massachusetts), (with re- 
treat at Marshfield, Massachusetts), 


(2) Vivekananda Vedanta Society, 44, East 
Elm Street, Chicago (Illinois), 


(3) Vedanta Society of Southern California, 
1946 Vedanta Place, Hollywood, (California), (With 
a monastery at Trabueo Canyon, and convent at 
Santa Barbara). 


(4) The Vedanta Society, 34, West 71st Street, - 
New York, (New York). 


(5) The Ramakrishna - Vivekananda Centre, 
17, East 94th Street, New York, (With retreat 
at Thousand Island Park, New York). 


(6) The Vedanta Society, 1877, S. W. Park 
Avenue, Portland (Oregon). (With retreat over- 
looking Columbia River Valley). . A 


(7) The Vedanta Society, 224, Angell Street, 
Providence (Rhode Island), (Shares retreat at 
Marshfield, Mass., with Boston Society). 


(8) The Vedanta Society, 205, South Skinker 
Boulevard, St. Louis (Missouri), 


(9) The Vedanta Society of Northern Cali- 
fornia 2963, Webster Street, San Francisco (Cali- 
fornia). (With branches in Berkeley and Sacra- 
menio; retreats at Livermore, Olema and Lake 
Mahoe). 


(10) The Ramakrishna, Vedanta Centre, 2716, . 
Broadway North, Seattle (Washington), 





The altar at the 
Vedanta Society 
represents the concept 
five images are of : 
Vivekananda, Shri 
Saradamoni Devi, 
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HEN Newton  enunciated his 
epoch-making Laws of Motion 
he little knew that three cen- 
turies later Northeote Parkinson 
would declare his Laws of Im- 
motion with amusing appropria- 
teness to the contemporary per- 
spective. While Newton con- 
cerned himself. with forces of 
Nature, Parkinson, in his Laws, discovered the 
nature of the forces that generated in the Civil 
Servant an irreparable allergy to any forward 
motion, 


A microscopic analysis of the psychological 
complex of a Civil Servant proves beyond dispute 
that Parkinson’s Laws are flawless. If he can avoid 
it, a Civil Servant never feels inclined to precipitate 
a d&cision. He finds a morbid delight in dwelling 
` in the valley of indecision. He believes in keeping 
his shoulders too smooth to slip off the slightest 
burden of pérsonal responsibility. He refuses to be 
infected with the virus of initiative or tainted with 
the vice of enterprise. He would never tread off the 
groove of super-annuated rules and antiquated 
regulations. Indeed, in a word, the Civil Servant 
is a phenomenon. 

How allergic to taking any decision the Civil 
Servants are will be evident from the example of 
one of them. It was decided by a Government that 


* 


every one of its officers should be re-oriented anat ; 


have some basic knowledge of agriculture. Thus, 


one of the senior officers was put under the charge 


of a farmer who gave him, first, a field to dig up. 


The farmer, delighted at the day’s end to find he д 


had dug more ground than was expected, told him : 
"To-morrow I'l give you a more interesting job— 
picking out the good potatoes from the bad." Next 
day when he went to see how the Civil Servant was 
getting on, he found only one potato had been 
selected. Asked to explain the reason for such slow 
progress, the Civil Servant moaned: “I'll dig up 
as many fields as you like, but this making decisions 
is killing me." 


Even if the Civil Servant takes any initiative - 


or decision, he will take care to see that there are 


provisions for emergency exit, in case any responsie __ 


bility for any untoward developments is sought to 
be fastened unto his shoulders. His phrases and 
language make way for the escape. He will not use 
any words that border on commitment. He delights 
in liberai use of such terms and clauses as would* 
create a cloudy climate. If a letter has not been. 


received the correspondent will never be told so 


straightforwardly but will be advised that “the 
letter appears not to have been received.” *Payment 
is never assured within a specified date but always 
in due course. The Civil Servant will not straight- 
way agree but generally yi ast find any reasons 
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for not agreeing io. Even if a decision is given, it 
is subject to such revision as the circumstances, not 
clearly foreseen at the time of examining the 
proposition, may. necessitate.. Nothing. is described 
as correct but ‘it “is correct: more or less, 


The’ Civil. Servant has, an inescapable guscepti- as 
bility to: yous haemorrhage. — in the use 
never been his strong point. “In - 


of — 

transmitting ‘this ‘matter to the Council," drafted one 
of them, "the Minister feels that it may be of assist- 
ance to’ the: ‘members of the Council to learn that, 
as at present-advised, he is inclined to the view that, 
in existing circumstances, there is, prima facie, a 


case for action being initiated provided the financial 


considerations do not over-rule it” “With a view 
to determining,” wrote another -civil. servant, in 
announcing. the. decision of the: Government. on 
instituting an’ investigation into the conduct of a 
* defaulting: "officer, “to what extent the complaint is 
substantially. or — true or: тау; һауе been, 
inspired by. rede grievances, 
the Government pay Sapete to pass orders for 
causing an investigation" y be made, having due 
regard for the circumstances “whieh the officers 


concerned: had: had to conduct himself in the manner 

in which'he is alleged tó have done.” 

| “Ht would be unfair. to the Civil Servant to sug- 

gest that he cannot suggest anything'original. Yes, 

sometimes he ventures to offer ing; perhaps suggestions 
ice, ps, that Ый a 


te —— — i tors —— 
i for exterminating ants. It was told by 
the Public Works Department, which was approach- 
. ed, that it could only issue the poison if ant to be 
exterminated was outside the building. If inside 
the building, such poison should come from the 
Health Department. The official in the requisition- 
ing Department was in a quandary. “It is difficult 
to determine the intentions of ants we are trying to 
exterminate”, “he wrote back in all seriousness.” 
Some live inside and wander outside for food while 
some live outside and forage inside for food. It is a 
problem to decide which ant comes from without 
and is a Works ant and which ant comes from within 
^ and is a Health ant, Some of our ants appear to 
be going in circles and others wander about at 
random. Such tactics are confusing and might 
result in a Works ant being exterminated with 
Health poison or a Health ant being killed with 
Works poison, which would be contrary to the 
regulations and result in extensive investigation and 
correspondence. In view of the fact that the Works 
poison has been found to kill any ant just as dead 
as Health poison and vice Versa, request is being 
mE that your office draw identical poisons from 
th Publie Ves and Health Departments and 
mix same so that there will be no yy of knowing 
which poison killed ants." 
Russel Baker has discovered the Five Com- 
{ ct of a Civil 
Se : Implement, 
Co-ordinate, Formulate, Circulate and Refer. When 
the Civil Servant handles papers, which consumes 
the bulk» of his working hours, he implements. 
сле or more n them stop ue tee and 
king, they have begun to o the second 
—— namely, Co-ordinate. The purpose 
.ef co-ordinating is to find out who is implementing 
what. When several of the gr vil Servants, in the 
‘garb of a committee, sit together to find out what 
-should be implemented, they —— “to be engaged 
in the process of bun rin ЖУ ormulating is pro- 
ducing ‘ideas, Circulating is taken to have started 
when the’ million - of Raper, that hold the 
Government — ре. ar one office to 


another. Referring is an important function désign- 
ed to put the victim of references іп,а vicious circle. 
It is usually done on telephone. When some one 
telephones the Civil Servant for information 

help, the Civil Servant receiving the call refers him | 
to another Government Department. At апу 
moment the telephone wires are laden with 
desperate men being referred from one Civil 
Servant to. another. After all, the business of the 
Civil:Servant is not to decide but to implement, 
co-ordinate, formulate, circulate and refer. : 


Sometimes the Civil Servant has to get out of 
the shell of tortuous” terminology which he ordi- 
narily loves to live іп. A firm a plumbers — to 


/ the Bureau of Standards that n. found hydroch- 
0 


lorie acid good for cleaning out clogged — 

The Bureau wrote back: “The efficacy of hydro- ' 
chlorie acid is indisputable, but the corrosive residue 
is incompatible with metallic permanence.” The 


;firm- Wrote back, thanking the Bureau for having 


accepted their statement; The. Bureau was un- 
accustomed to such plain speaking and thought that . 
unless the firm was contradicted there might be 
some risk of some responsibility. devolving on them 
even at.some distant date. So, the Bureau did not 
lose any time in writing- back to the firm: “We 


~~ cannot assume any responsibility for the production 


of toxic and noxious residue with hydrochlorie acid 
and suggest you use an alternative procedure" By 
return mail, the firm thanked the Bureau once 
again telling it how glad they were that Govern- 
ment thought that their idea was O.K. In despera- 
tion, the Civil Servant in charge of the Bureau 
wrote to the firm in plain and. straightforward 
English: “Don’t use hydrochloric acid. It eats 
terribly out of the pipes." е 


Parkinson has given to the world his laws on 
ihe behaviour of the Civil Servant. Borne out by 
eold facts, his conclusions would bear no exception. 
Nearly fifty years back, Dinshaw Wacha uttered a 
few words as Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the Indian National Congress. These words des- 
cribed the ways of the Civil Servant with a touch 
of acid wit. He said: "Promise, pause, prepare, 
postpone and end by letting things. alone." À 


It is often said that the truth of the proverb 
that too many cooks spoil the broth will be found 
in the superfluous number of Civil Servants that 
exist. How the number increases is a riddle which 
Parkinson has tried to probe and solve. But here 


(Continued On Page 201) j 
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Suchitra Sen and Soumitra Chatterjee make an interesting team in 


the forthcoming rom antic film play “SAT PAKEY, BANDHA.” 


IS THE ‘STAR’ INDISPENSABLE? 


By N. K. G. 


f 


N this crisis year 1962 the film 
industry of Bengal has once 
again been pushed to a corner 
where self-analysis becomes 
unavoidable and essential. This 
mood of heart-searching is now 
so prevalent that apart from 
ruminating in private, people in 
films quickly take to a heated 
discussion of the hows and whys of the present 
distress which has imprinted its anaemic look on 
the so-called glamorous face of the Bengali Movie. 


As in all unprepared and impassioned discus- 
sions and debates, opinions are expressed with a 
marked amount of looseness—even personal bravado 
—and with surprising readiness to apportion blame 
among its deserving recipients minus the speaker 
himself. In short, these turn out to be infructuous 
quarrels of verbiage, leading invariably into the 
proverbial blind alley. 


The present emphasis and dependence in some 
quarters on the star-system is a subject which is 
being much debated at this hour at large including 
the highest strata of the Bengali film world, creating 
two very uncompromisingly perched debating teams 
on that subiect. I wish I could contribute materi- 


ally to the solution of the vexed problem of whether 
star system is good and desirable or its opposite. 
Yet I have an opinion to give and here it goes. 


Whatever may be the other aspects of its 
dominating position, the star-system has been his- 
torically part and parcel of the film industry. In 
America, the industry has been glamorized by such 
world favourites as Valentino, Vilma Banky, Lon 
Chaney, Chaplin, Greta Garbo, Paul Muni and the 
late Marilyn Monroe, to name only a few out of an 
inexhaustible roster. I am not ready .to believe 
that the American film industry would—and could 
—have attained its present stature, without the 
glittering record of the above-named and hundreds 
of other artistes. It is not merely metaphorical to 
say, as they do, that Hollywood and the Big Star are 
co-existent Zacts. Hollywood would lose its basic 
shine if there were no Chaplin or Marlene Dietrich 
or the top :noney-spinners of today like Elizabeth» 
Taylor or Marlon Brando or William Holden. Indeed, 
it is the quantity of money that has rewarded the 
quality of world-famed stars ‘of the screen based 
in Hollywood. And the current vogueemay Бе 
stated by that old saying, “the more the merrier.” 


Most film-producing countries have ‘tried to 
boost up their stars.in the exclusive hope of making 





their films capable of earning more in cash. That 
few of their stars, except the case of Italy which 
„has of late given Hollywood three or four popular 
and beautiful actresses, have not been able to come 
up to the American level is easy to understand. 
Their products lack the marketability of the 
American film. There might be a very capable and 
very glamorous actress in Egypt or an actor of 
extreme power in Bulgaria or Japan but she or he 
is obliged to remain an insularized personality. If 
our Raj Kapoor or Uttam Kumar does not cause 
feminine hearts in Germany to flutter, the reason is 
not inability but because Indian pictures have yet 
to make a dent into that country. It does not 
proce any inherent defect of the debated star- 
system, \ 


. _The evolution of the Indian film, whether made 
in Bombay or Calcutta or Madras, becomes a very 
strong argument in favour of keeping up and boost- 
ing as well as one might the star-system. The very 
mechanism of film production is centred round the 
art of magnification of the charm of a male or a 
female. And what for? Patently for public con- 
sumption and, as the cynic would suggest, to feed 
the beauty-conscious vanity of the photographed 
person. And even granting the latter exigency, 
why should the producer make such a slave-boy of 
his cameraman and, earlier, his make-up man if he 
was not sure that this fuss of magnification usually 
pays good dividend ? 


Film fans, like most ordinary human beings, 
are naturally driven to hero-worship at the slightest 
hint of a hero on way. Man is irritated by the 
consciousness that he and his life are surrounded by 
mediocre and even sub-mediocre people. That is 
the reason why he.is ever ready to discover more 
than average qualities in talent which is actually 
of average strength. In films the debonair hero 
with fluency of tongue or the ravishingly beautiful 
heroine who can smeer her words with honey at 
once tends to become a source of such overwhelming 
charm that he or she is loved and adored like a 
superhuman creature, The businessman of films is 
much too shrewd to be unaware of this worshipping 
mood in the auditorium. It becomes his business to 
feed this illusion of superhumanity in the glib 
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adolescent minds of the fans with the mighty 
apparatus of publicity in his grasp. Newspapers 
and magazines become willing &gencies of this 
mighty boost and thus almost overnight the non- 
descript man or woman becomes the rage of the 
cinema addicts. During the period of his or her 
continuance in hot public favour this boosting is 
made to gather momentum till it reaches almost a 
nauseating point of saturation. Like all sustained 
campaigns, this boost has its peak period, after 
which the slide is, of course, downwards. Ота 
sudden his or her pictures in newspapers and maga- 
zines become scarcer and scarcer and the new star 
is the reason. The Indian maxim that the throne 
of Delhi never goes vacant is very true in case of 
the movies. The ageing star is silently supplanted 
by the fresh, smiling star whose emergence has 
meant the consignment of the star of yester-year to 
near-obiivion. 


"SHORN LAMB" 


Thus star-gazing and star-worshipping is almost : 
part and parcel of the movie-going craze, You can- 
not almost have a passive young onlooker. The 
grave and sedate type is there among the chattering 
audience. But he or she is in a hopeless minority. 
His or her critical outlook, so very active when a 
picture is running, tends to be swamped by the 
throating enthusiasm of his pert and know-all 
neighbours. They are in strength on the spot to 
emit their acclamation in public. 


I am convinced that the cinema will look like 
a shorn lamb without its star. The star is the 
streamlined fur-coat on the body of Miss Cinema. 
Seventy per cent of the fun and kick of the movies 
wil evaporate if the Suchitra Sens and Shaira 
Banus of our screen choose to retire and if those 
who step in shed their natural and manufactured 
glamour. It will be a cheerless, ascetic affair—this 
film with merely dramatic qualities shown by 
unknown or not-so-popular artistes. If the hero in 
the film must make love to the heroine in idyllic 
setting, the shy new hero cooing his heart out to a 
coy dame will hardly do. It must be the lion of a 
screen lover, the practised knight of romancing, 
who must tell about his heart’s secrets to the 
dreamy-eyed, arch-browed heroine who is so very 
skilled in the art! Less than that, the nostalgic 


` adolescent hunger for such stuff will not be satis- 


fied. That is not the fault of the star but of the 
one, if fault it is, who unifies oneself with the star. 
The looker-on must have all things dished out by 4 
the very best. Even the music director and the 


.play-back singer must be of the topmost class. 


Showgoers of the impressionable age groups and 
even staid, mature people are prone to long for the 
big star on the screen. They have paid for the 
show in hard cash and are not going to take chances. 
Even if the play is a poor one, they have one satis- 
faction: they have feasted upon the “sweet faces” 
of their liking for a couple of hours at the least. 


Thus the star-system is so very entrenched in 
the minds of the screen public that it is hard to 
liquidate it. It is ingrained in the silent and un- 
compromising longing to have the best of a cinema 
show done by the best-loved hero or heroine or 
both. Very conscious of this latent mood of the 
audience, the film tradesman is likely to go all-out 
to sustain it, to perpetuate it.. You or I may not 
like it. But it sticks despite the dislike. And as 
Jong as this natural craving will last it will be 
puerile to talk of other systexs based on sheer 
quality. The star-system куз how to smother 
ihe "other systems", 





C JL S DIRECTOR. - 


AT THE 
CROSS-ROADS 


By TAPAN SINHA 


who wants to decide somewhat slowly but surely. 
z If he knows what to do, how to-do and when to do, 
Waheeda Rehman, the gifted singer of there is по scope for a thoughtful gelation, of his 
inde А ; problem. He must be in a situation in which he is 
the Hindi Screen whose fi rst ` à p — besieged by a number of problems blended into al- 
in Satyajit Ray’s “ Abhijan" is awaited. most a baffling one. But his determination to de- 
" cide — dms for — E a A this — 
O say that the film director of nation which eventually brings the best out of him 
Bengal has arrived at the point and sets him upon his path. Whether the path is 
where the roads beckon him to well chosen or chosen wrongly time alone can 
a number of directions simulta- reveal. 
neously may be a metaphorical 
way of describing his position At this moment the film director of Bengal is 
but it is exactly where he stands confronted with certain basic challenges. Will he 
at this moment. He has the continue tp choose a subject or follow a style which - 
choice of the path to follow, But has brought him success already? Or, in the light. 
like the doubting motorist he tries to read more of his most recent experience, will he rethink the 
than the roadsigns tell him. Also he is divided entire position? Will he, because he should, take 
between his wishes — whether Road A or Road B counsel with the moral of the time and*completely 
or Road C will take him to his destination by the reverse himself? Is he not branded insular and for- 
* shortest route. mula-bonnd as against some others who gloat in 
Tt has been said that to be thrown into the lap ideas which floated acr ss the seven seas? In the 
of indecision is a wholesome challenge to a man ` light of the pronounced likes and dislikes of his 
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fans — his audience — will he keep to his old ways? 
Will he.continue to make films of the so-called best 
sellers and not help himself and a new talent by 
selecting his highly filmable story? These and simi- 


^. lar questions'are assailing the director's mind at this 
| #=efnoment in 1962 when the cinema-goer is far harder 


- any option in the matter. 


ts please than he or she was in 1961. Every minute 
the process of mass disillusionment is gathering 


strength, making the film director’s job more and 


more difficult. 
BOX-OFFICE NAMES 


The director's job becomes somewhat less oner- 
ous when he is helped by great stars in his picture. 
Inwardly he is sure that half his battle is already 
won because his coming picture is much in public 
mind even before it has properly started. The pre- 
release ballyhoo is a weapon of great utility for a 
producer or a director because it is an indication 
oi much expectancy in the filmgoers. That is 
evidently the reason of such a hectic scramble for 
roping in brilliant box-office personalities. The 


. effect has not proved quite unrewarding for people 


who made such pictures though it would be a mis- 
take to say that the income has been proportionate 
to the expenses in all cases. Yet the latest tendency 
is to be blessed by box-office gods and goddesses as 
best as one could afford to be blessed for a 
"eonsideration". The exhibitor has encouraged and 
still encourages the distributor and through him the, 
Bearer to have shining box-office names in a 
picture. 


And he cannot be blamed for his “encourage- 
ment". His patrons have convinced him of the great 
utility of a picture starred in by big stars by com- 
ing in thousands and crashing against the booking 
counters. The producer and the distributor are 
naturally swept away by the tide of the coming 


. box-office hit made by them jointly. As investors 


of good, hard cash they can hardly be blamed. They 
must have ample return for their money; they can- 
not take chances. The director — a dispensable 
cog in the wheel of the motion picture — has hardly 
Not that he is not in- 
trigued by the possibility of his picture being 
highlighted by two or more radiant names. The 
average director is apt to dream of a gontinuedly 
rewarding career for him after his film hit has 
firmly set him up on his seat. He has seldom time 
or the mental leisure to weigh the essence of this 
so-called hit in the balance of creative craftsman- 
ship. In his less excited moments he might have a 
snatch of time to go into self-assessment and find 
that his contribution to this resounding success has 
poe been as recognized as, he thinks, it should have 


As 3 consequence the director's problem of the 
hour is not solved. 


I quite agree that an investor in film, who is 

a man who expects quick return and 

profit for his money, will not usually allow his 
director to have just good actors and actresses in 
ihe cast. He is seldom ready to consider the axiom 
that it is at first a good story and secondly its 
faithful and refreshing transcription on the screen 
which go to build up the success of a picture even 
from the box-office point of view. He may at best 
be „half convinced of that axiom. The essential, 
anxious investor in him will inwardly tremble at 
fhé thought that his picture is not fitted with the 


. safety valve of big-boxeoffice stars, 


DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 


Thus the -director at this moment has seldom 
any choice in? the matter of getting or not getting 
his picture starred in by ® big box-office names. 


a 


> Е > 


I have not had the opportunity of making big-star 
pictures in a line. What I have achieved or failed 
to achieve as a director is no secret today. Yet I 
would confess that I do not set my face against the 
theory that a picture is far better placed on the 
movie catalogue when it has many dependable 
performers. My theory on the subject is that de- 
pendable performance is not an intangible quantity. 
It does not invariably mean performance by the 
costliest artiste. Certain types of characters are, as 
I look at it, best played by certain known artistes 
who oe not exactly be the most dazzling stars but 
whose pendability as infallible screen performers 
is attested by their records during the last so many 


' years or performances of their careers. If the story 


is strong, the treatment of its dramatic and techni- 
cal features adequate, these very unglamorous 
artistes can do. wonders with their assignments. 
That is my experience and I presume the experience 
of others who are directing films. In other words, I 
do not look askance at the big-star picture. It is 
good. It is interesting, Sometimes it is so because 
the theme demands it. But I very much hesitate to 
say that such a film is essential in the scheme of a 
director's career. If he is very touchy about his own 
creative individuality he is likely to steer clear of 
the possibility of making a big-star picture. His 
own individuality is likely to be overshadowed by 
the shining stars. For myself I do not go by any set 
dogma. I wish to behave in these matters according 
to the needs of the situation. 


RE-DRAMATISATION 


Many have wondered to which school of movie 
thinking I belong. Some friends and persons who are 
kind to me have sometimes asked me to state my, 
party". Am I а neo-realist or a realist? Or am I ап,. 
old cock, though myself not quite old in years, who 
is fond of making a film in the good old way? Am I 
a romanticist or surrealist or any such thing? 
Plainly, I am confused by these questions. because, 
while trying to answer, I am full of consciousness 
that I am an unattached man so far as directorial 
style is concerned, I take things in my stride as 
they are necessary for a screen audience, that is as 
I view it. I am sure a director cannot afford to tie 
himself to a particular style,in any and every picture 
though it cannot be denied that every director, like 
every author or painter, evinces certain qualities 
which generally pass for his “style”. І am of the 
opinion that a film like “Kabuliwallah” cannot be 
treated in the same manner as “Kshudhita Pashan" 
because the two stories are basically different. Yet 
there is such a thing as the Chaplin touch or the 
Hitchcock twist. As a director I cannot say I can 
just treat a scene or a shot in a cold, placid manner. 
There is always the urge to put something special 
into it which, apart from being praised by people, is 
likely to beautify or emphasize the shot or the scene. 

do not like to hide my liking for emphasizing 
the dramatic point in a situation. I believe that the 
better it is done the more irresistible it is for the 
audience. The cinemagoer likes to be enraptured 
by joyous excesses or pained by the sting of tragedy. 
Ii is the director's business to put hilarity or sad- 
ness on its feet and make it lively so as to sway 
people. The only consideration is the need for propor- 
tion. To emphasize is not quite the same thing as 
exaggeration. It is a challenge to the director to be 
asked—incessantly—to dish out things in their pro- 
per measure. 


Frankly, І do not subscribe to the theory of 
de-dramatization. I tend to think that it puts a lot 
ої onus on the audience to make up for what is 
expressed only briefly, though artistically. Redrama- 
tization will not be a bad substitute. 





UNFORTUNATE CASE 
OF WEST BENGAL'S 
CINEMA INDUSTRY 


By JAMSHEDJI TATA 


NAUGURATING the Film 
Seminar in 1955, the Prime 
Minister paid his tribute to 
those who built this big indus- 
try and added that “those 
pioneers had built something 
big without much assistance." 
I was fortunate enough to be 
present on the occasion and to 
hear, although with a mixed feeling, the Prime 
Minister paying tribute to the builders of the film 
industry of India. I was happy because a person 
of Pandit Nehru's status and stature was paying 
tribute to the builders of the much-maligned indus- 
try. I was sorry because those who built up the 
industry brick by brick and by their sweat and 
tears could not enjoy the fruits of their labour. It 
is not my intention to go into the detailed analysis 
of the causes leading to the liquidation of the big 
producing concerns but it is certainly worthwhile 
to deal, very briefly, with the causes leading to this 
unfortunate state of affairs. 


In spite of the poor financial resources resulting 
in poverty of equipment, the architects of the 
industry in Bengal have built up a rich cultural and 
artistic heritage. Till before the Second World 
War, films made both in Bengali and Hindi enjoyed 
a wide popularity among the cinema goers all over 
India. The War and the wartime controls not only 
brought down the number of productions but also 
gave a serious jolt to the artistic contents of the 
films because of the insistence of the authorities who 
gave licences for production, for too much emphasis 
on purposeful and propaganda films in preference 
of purely artistic ones. 'Then came in the trail of 
war the post-war film boom. A large number of 
people who had made large chunks of money else- 
where and were attracted by the apparent clamour 
_ of the films joined the ranks of the film producers 
purely as adventurists. They came not for the love 


pre В, 


Chhabi Biswas in the title role of ‘‘Dadathakur’’, 
his last great performance in the biographical - 
based on the life of Sarat Chandra Pandit. 


of the art-industry. Their only intention was 
to make huge profits in the shortest possible time 
and in their eagerness, they introduced the Star 
System and replaced the rich Indian music by a 
hybrid medley of Western and Indian tunes. 
Glamorising the film Stars which, no doubt is often 
a safe bet in the industry, was given undue import- 
ance which let loose a gushing stream of evils. The 
producers of Bengal failed to march with their com- 
patriots in Bombay in the new pattern of ue- 
tion and thereby lost their grip on the -Indi& 
market. Since the last 10 years, the producers of 

Bengal are producing only gali pictures, ; 


In 1948, Calcutta had 12 Studios with 30 Sound 
Stages. Between them the production capacity was’ 
180 pictures a year and, that too, on the basis of 
single shift working. As against this, the maximum 
number of production was in the year 1955 a total 
of 74 pictures. To-day the number of studios has 
been reduced to 7 with 12 Sound Stages. This has 
not only led to the unemployment of a large number 
of technicians but also to inefficiency. For, on 
account of their dwindling resources, the studios are 
not financially able to replace the old equipment or 
to introduce more modern equipment. Al] these 
have created frustrations in the minds of the tech- 
nicians in Bengal and if this situation continues, the 
creative talent, of' the technicians of Bengal will die 
causing ultimately the complete annihilation of the 
rich heritage of Bengali films built up during the 
last 30 years. 2 


In the year 1955 the number of Bengali pictures 


was 55. There has been & gradual decline year 
after year. In 1956 it came down toe45, in 1959 
to 38 and in 1960 to 36. In 1961 only 34 pictures 
were produced. Currently barely 25 pictures are 
under production. The future of the*film industry 
is indeed dark iñ this “State. The cause leading to 





. the present state of affairs are many—some of which 
are mentioned in this article. 

The first noticeable cause is ihe. uneconomic 
cost of production. Before the war, the cost of an 
average Bengali film was anything between Rs. 
30,000/- and Rs. 50,000/-, To-day it is anything 
_ between Rs. 2 lacs and Rs. 3 lacs. A Star-cast 

picture or a picture with a large canvas cost much 
more. Against this gradual increase in the cost of 
production, there is, however, no corresponding 
expansion of the market. On the contrary, there is 
a noticeable decrease. Due to partition, Bengali 
pictures have lost the East Bengal market which 
‘yielded about 40 per cent of its revenue. In Bihar 
-and Orissa, Bengali pictures previously used to enjoy 
considerable patronage. To-day Bengali pictures 


are not shown there except in the morning shows. 


or in the matinees even though there are large 
Bengali speaking populations in some centres of 
these States. Assam was a fairly good market for 
Bengali pictures but owing to the recent language 
disturbances there has been considerable reduction 
in the screening-time of the Bengali pictures there. 
In West Bengal itself Bengali pictures have to face 
a stiff competition from the Hindi Pictures. The 
producers of Hindi pictures have the entire Indian 
market for their pictures. They can, therefore, 
offer competitive terms to the Exhibitors in West 
Bengal; whereas the producers of Bengali pictures 
because of its limited market cannot agree to an 
uneconomic share of the box-office collections. 
Many Exhibitors therefore screen Hindi pictures 
instead cf Bengali pictures. In this . process the 
Bengali pictures have lost their grip in the market 
with West Bengal as will be evident from the 
following figures 1 


Exclu- Predomi- Mixed  Predomi- 
sively nantly  Pro-  nantly in 
in in gramme language 
Ben- Ben- other than languages 
gali gali Bengali other 
"than 
Bengali. 
Calcutta 
Municipal Area, 10 1 è 3 
Rest of- А 
West Bengal x 29 83 49 
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One of the causes contributing to the cost of 
production is lack of finance. No industry can sur- 
vive, far less, thrive, if it is unable to secure money 
on easy terms. Unlike other industries, the film 
industry is deprived of the financial accommodation 
from the Banks because of the prohibitory order of 
the Reserve Bank of India. The result is that the 
producers have to borrow money from private 
money lenders at exorbitant rates of interest which 
sometimes go upto 5 p.c. per month. Among other 
causes leading to the increase in the cost of produc- 
tion mention may be made of the increased cost of 
raw materials, remuneration of artistes and labour 
and, last but not the least, the imposition of the 
Central Excise Duty. 


PATTERN OF PRODUCTION 


To my mind the major cause for this present 
state of affairs is the pattern of production. For- 
merly, the Production was mainly undertaken by a 
number of studio-owner-cum-producers. Each of 
them used to release anything between 4 and 12 
pictures a year and the law of average helped these 
concerns to ensure a steady income to maintain 
their respective organisation. The war-time control 
and the post-war boem enhanced the influence of 
the so-called ‘independent’ producers. By their 
methods they elbowed out the established studio- 
owner-cum-producers. 

Even'a dew years ago these ‘independent’ pre 


ducers had some stakes. They invested some of their * 
own money in the production and they werê’ not 
absolutely dependent upon the Distributors, To-day 
the producers have very limited resdurces (most of 
them do not put in any money at all of. their own). 
The major part of the cost of production is met by 
the Distributors. If the picture succeeds, the pro- 
ducer may start another picture, otherwise the first 
becomes the last. The distributors have also limited 
resources. The net result is that although there are 
talents, technicians, artistes, studio-capacities etc., 
the number of producers is steadily decreasing be~ 
cause the number of people who can finance pro- 
duction is systematically going down. 

Another factor leading to the present state of 
affairs of the industry is the tendency on the part, 
of a number of producer/directors to produce pictures 
with eyes on the Awards — National and Internatio- 
nal After all films are for entertainment and, as 
such, emphasis should be laid on entertainment — 
clean and healthy. The awards at the National and 
International levels are certainly covetable. But one 
should first try to recover the investments made on 
films. The producer/directors should not try to gain 
awards compelling the financiers/distributors to 
close down. What I want to emphasise is that the 
films should also be able to attract paid attendance 
at the cinemas and not merely earn laurels at the 
Festivals. 


INEQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION 


The other factor that has been claimed to be 
the principal cause of the decay of the Bengali pic- 
tures is the inequitable distribution of the share of 
the box-office collections. The State as the silent 
partner, takes away the major portion of the box- 
office collections. The exhibitors take away half of 
the balance. The rest is distributed between the 
producer and the distributor in terms of their res- 
pective contracts. There is no doubt that the ex- 
hibition sector of the industry is taking away a 
large share of the box-office collections. ere can 
be no denying the fact that some of the cinemas in 
the city. of Calcutta and some in the suburbs are 
making large profits but this charge cannot be 
levelled against all the exhibitors. Instances are not 
rare where the distributors exact higher terms, in- 
cluding ‘minimum-guarantee’. A proper and fair 
distribution is never possible against the economic 
law of demand and supply — not even by legislation. 

The economic plight of the middle class, parti- 
cularly, of the low-income group Bengalis, is another 
important factor. The rich among the Bengalis 
seldom go to see ‘Indian’ pictures. It is the lower- 
middle class that has patronised Bengali films. The 
rising cost of living leaves гп average middle-class 
Bengali family with practically nothing for expenses 
ou entertainment. The recent enhancement of the 
rate of entertainment tax has caused a rise in the 
prices of cinema tickets which are not within the 
reach of many middle-class Bengali families. Con- 
sequently, the frequency of visits has been reduced 
and in many more cases they have stopped going 
to the cinemas. : 

‘There may be, indeed there are, other factors 
contributing to the distress of the film industry in 
Bengal and it is not possible to discuss all of them 
іс this brief article. It is high time that a competent 
committee investigated the cause and also suggested 
measures that might help rehabilitate the film in- 
dustry of Bengal. Such an inquiry can be instituted 
only by the State Government and the industry can 
look upon it for the prosperity or otherwise of an 
industry which not only gives a large revenue to the 
State through Entertainment Tax but also provides 
employments to several thousands. Above all it is 
the duty of the Government of the State to protect . 


- . (Continued On Next Page) 





THE CIVIL SERVANT 


(Continued From Page 194) 
is a verse which picturesquely describes the evolu- 
tion and growth in the number of Civil Servants. 
*One Civil Servant, with nothing much to do, 
Writes a Memorandum, and there were two. 
Two Civil Servants, over cups of tea, 
Formed a Working Party and there were 
three. 
Three Civil Servants, drafting forms galore ; 
Someone whispered “Planning”, and then 
there four. 
Four Civil Servants found they couldn’t 
thrive 
Without Co-ordination and there were five. 
Five Civil Servants settled down to fix 
The size of their establishment, and then 
there were six, 
Six Civil Servants in a bureaucratic heaven 
Needed technical advice, and there were 
seven. 
Seven Civil Servants set out to demarcate 
The sphere of their activities, and there were 
eight. ` 
Eight Civil Servants attempted to assign 
A joint responsibility, and there were nine. 
Nine Civil Servants—very busy men, 
Just Whisper, “Cut them ten per cent”. 
“You'll find they've grown to ten.” 
The Civil Servant has often been dissected to 
discover his mental aberrations, queer angularities 
and psychological projections. But he is in a very 
unfortunate position because it is not given to him 
to answer back the charges laid at his doors. But 
for him Sir Ernest Gowers has held out a stout 
defence. Explaining the indulgence of the Civil 
Servant in “hackneyed phrase, wide circumlocution, 
the vague promise, the hedging and the obscurity”, 
Sir Ernest says: "The Civil Servant is cautious ; 
he is bound to be. He serves the politician and the 
politician is cautious. When the official does not 
know his Minister's mind, or the Minister thinks it 
wiser not to speak his mind, the Civil Servant must 
cover his utterance with a mist of vagueness". And 
mistiness admittedly is the mother of safety. 


THE CIVIL SERVANT KNOWS 
WIS MINISTERS MIND . 
HE COVERS THE LATTER'S 
UTTERANCES WITH A 
MIGT OF VAGUENESS 
ЛЬН 15 THE 
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and promote the artistic talents and creative genius 
E ? Bengal which had brought numerous laurels for the 
tate. 

The overall conditions is certainly not hopeless. 
If proper measures are taken, Bengal can yet recover 
the lost position on the film map of India and thereby 
continue to provide a platform for the expression of 
the creative genius of its people. Actually what 
measures may help the industry in Bengal to re- 
habilitate itself in its former glory is a matter which 
should be examined by а competent committee in 


consultation with the industry. 
F MARKET 


EXPANSION 

Impediments in the matter of constructions 
of new cinema houses should be removed, so 
that the acute scarcity of release houses in Cal- 
cutta and in important situations may be remov- 
ed. A larger fumber of cinemas is an essential 
pre-requisite for the scheme for the betterment 
of the condition of the film industry of Bengal. 

Simultaneously, the market for the Bengali 
pictures outside Bengal should be expanded. If 
properly handled, Bengali pictures can earn bet- 
ter revenue from the adjoining States and also 
from other towns and cities of India. For this 
purpose a proper organisation has to be set up. 
Sub-titling of Bengali films in English and in 
Hindi for exhibition outside Benga! may give 
better result as it will help Non-Bengali speakin 
cinema-goers to un d them. All these — 


money and cannot be undertaken by the producer 
or distributors single-handed. A co-operative body 
of the producers and distributors with the as- 
sistance of the State will surely be an effective 


organisation, 

Simultaneously with the expansion of the market 
for Bengali pictures efforts should be made to pro- 
mote the production of Hindi pictures in Bengal. 
The resources of the producers and distributors of 
Bengal are limited. With financial assistance from 
outside Bengal can certainly produce pictures for the 
All-India market. : 

Among other measures that may be examined is 
the setting up of a Film Finance Corporation. There 
is, of course, a Film Finance Corporation set up by 
the Government of India which has its headquarters 
in Bombay. The formalities and procedures of taking 
loans from the corporation are so complicated that 
it is well nigh impossible for a poor producer in Cal- 
cutta to apply for and obtain loan from the said 
body. As a matter of fact, no loan has so far been 
sanctioned for any picture from this region. If 
necessary the State Government may impose some 
Sort of cess from the proceeds of which it can re- 
plenish the capital of *he proposed State Film 
Finance Corporation. The industry in Bengal has no 
chance of survival if financial assistance on easy 
terms are not made available to it. The Government 
of the United Kingdom and of Italy have taken 
similar measures to assist their respective film 
industries. 

The last point that I would like to emphasise is 
ihe need for a change in the pattern of production. 
The producers and distributors cannot make a second 
venture if the first one fails at the box-office. In 
order that they may feel some sense of security and 
with a view to give advantage of the law of averagé,. 
producers/distributors must have at their disposal 
resources enough for producing at least 6,pictures a 
year so that failure of one or two cannot result in 
the total closing down of the concern. If necessary 
th» producers may pool their resources. fa any event, 
the one-picture preducereis a serious danger to the 
industry. i д EE 
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The Actor's 
, Point Of View 


By BIKAS ROY 


HE actors point of view has 
kindly been, asked to be stated 
in this discourse upon films. In 
this particular case the actor 
happens to be one who is said to 
have “specialized” as a villain 
—of course, a film villain. But 
the specialist in villainous roles 
is nonetheless an actor and may 
very well claim hearing as a representative of the 
acting brotherhood. 


I have not infrequently been asked by friends 
why I take to this type of characters that have to 
take a fair load of public “hatred” on their shoul- 
ders. І really do not know why, that is to say, I 
wonder why I am asked by directors to don the bad 
man's mantle only to be booed and cursed by the 
auditorium. I can just make a guess. Perhaps my 
style of acting including my way of speaking lend 
themselves well to popular ideas about a “polished 
villain”. If people who patronize films like to see 
me as a bad man on the screen. I do not see how I 
have a choice to the contrary, An artiste is at his 
or her fans’ constant service. He or she may not like 
to have his or her role chosen almost without con- 
sent. I am quite sure it has been the experience of 
sc many artistes to play in roles which do not come 
within miles of their liking. But circumstantial 
necessity is a thing which often robs a man or a 


woman of the primary prerogative of fashioning life. 


according to personal selection. Only a handful few 
in films can rise to an eminence from where they 
can dictate not only terms but the part which 
they will or will not play. For the majority, and that 
includes the marginally eminent ones, there is no 


Nandita Bose, a charming new 
face in the Bengali Screen. 


question of continuous choice. It is not rare to see 
a man who will normally do fine justice to the role 


-of a Brahmin cook pressed into service as a doctor 


and vice-versa. The ladies are far better placed in 
this respect. They are not often miscast. The unfor- 
tunate mortals known as film actors, barring just a 
handful of the privileged ones, stand a rung lower 
in this respect. For most of them, specially those 
who fall under the eategory “character actors”, it 
is a case of ‘take it or leave it”. And goaded by the 
supreme consideration of keeping the home pot 
boiling-they accept with tranquillity whatever comes 
their way. And thus the caravan goes on. 


CONFIRMED VILLAIN 


I would not suggest that my caSe is as urgent 
as that. People have been kind enough to accord me 
some status as a film actor because I am said to 
be “marvellous” as the bad man of the screen. In 
that sense I may be said to occupy a position of 
monopoly. But is this monopolistic status a good 
sustainer for my inner self which is constantly 
called upon to act? That is precisely the question 
І shall ігу to answer here. 


The first picture in which one prominently turns 
out to be a successful villain is an event. So it was 
to me, — in ‘Bhuli Nai’ that is as far as I can say. 


The second success as a film bad man was naturally 


more sustaining to the public than the first. But 
after the sixth or seventh film the success caught on 
a tone of sameness. The actor in me began to feel 
a victim of boredom — boredom not implicit in the 
role itself but growing from the consciqusness that 


I had just become ‘typified’ as a performer on the 
E у 
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_. `+ beautiful parts were full of human valu 


silver screen, be whatever the newness about my 


role of a bad man, I could not but be assailed by the 
sick feeling that I would almost never be called upon 
to act іп a serious and good character. There were 
апа have been different roles for me during the 
time between when I was stamped as the screen 
. #villain for the first time and now. Sonnet Пуме 
and as- 
Sociations. My appearance in a number of straight 
comedies in the leading role were examples of dif- 
ferent roles for me. Naturally there could be no 
question of my being a villain in those pictures. I 
jouez the comic. spree as a good and "eligible 
achelor sort of" character. But by and large I re- 
mained the villain. . 


When I remember my tragedies in which [ 
figured as down-and-outs or physically ill men as in 
“Mayajal” or “Lakshma Heera", to name a few pic- 
tures of that category, I am amazed by the strange 
unpredictability of human career because I never 
fashioned consciously as a screen vi On 
the contrary, the tragedy appealed to me as a dra- 
matic form more suited to my psychological self- 
preparation as an actor. The sorrow, the unfulfil- 
ment, the deprivation which tinge a character are 
features I have thought and think offer a better 
opportunity for histrionic self-expression than mere 
villainous acts or fun-spinning, howsoever pleasant, 
can do. A tragic role is from my angle of looking 
at things dramatic tastiest meat on the artiste's table. 
That I am not being called upon to play in a tragic 
role oftener is what I consider unfortunate much as 
I would love to play in one even now. I will welcome 
the very first offer for playing in a tragedy in a 
prominent role as a kind of new break for me after 
so many scores of parts I have depicted. I hope to 
be excused for this pons advertisement of my lik- 
ing but I cannot help. Of course, in a basically 
dramatic analysis, the villain is also an example of a 
tragic character- because in most cases he is either 
killed by man or nature or he kils himself or, hav- 
ing been cured of his pride and arrogance, he has 
eaten the humble pie and begged the pardon of his 
adversary who has triumphed because virtue is 
believed to triumph in the long run. But I am not 
content with explaining my villain roles in that way. 
My position is very clear in this respect. I would 
much есе RATAS in tragic or light roles for a 
change but I will refuse to don the man’s mantle yet 
again and again. I am an actor and would go to the 
end of my tether as an actor, 


THE SLIPPER TEST 


But I пе be untrue to my profession if I suggest 
that all villain roles in which I have played have 
been unsavoury experience, Hardly that. A good 
many of these roles were endowed with high dramatic 
qualities and even Salting under the heading villains, 
they had sufficiently built-up light-and-shade, both in 


conception and execution, As a consequence their 
depiction was not unpleasant or quite easy. The 


challenge in the roles excited my ability — excuse 
me for the wore — to do its best in the circumstances. 
In “Mayar Sansar”, the latest picture with me as 
the villain of the piece, I am not only the inevitable 
thug in the picture but I am made to kneel before 
the man I have wronged in the picture and ask for 
his pardon. That is punishing the villain of a 
drama in the traditionally approved manner, Despite 
the touch of melodrama in the scene under reference, 
there is said to be clapping. This clapping is indica- 
„tive of both satisfaction at the bad man being hum- 
bled for all time ande as I venture to interpret it. 
at commengurate acting. I felt I must have fulfilled 
their expectations of how much a ain can cause 
the suffering of the good man in the picture. One 
cannot hélpebeing elated by such evidence of suc- 
j . . 
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cessful performance. I will do such a “Ropular” 
villain again and again to satisfy my inner urgesvas 
a performer and my fans. In this connection I am 
reminded of the well-known  behaviosr of Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar as a member of the 
audience which was stunned by the villainous doing 
of the great Ardhendu Mustafi as Rogue in Neel 
Darpan. When the slipper thrown by the great 
scholar-philanthropist landed almost on him, Mustafi, 
knowing who had thrown it, took it to his bosom 
and declared with pride, ^I feel I have done Rogue 
exceptionally well or I would not have been blessed 
by Pandit Iswarchandra". No such dramatic and 
historic slipper has been thrown at me on the screen. 
I am not Mustafi Saheb. His name stands in golden 
letters in the history of our drama. But if (as I am 
sure) curses have been directed to my figure acting 
on the screen on many occasions, that is reward 
enough for me as an artiste. I may have tired of 
unvarying villain roles and of the popular emphasis 
on me as a screen villain, but that is a different 
matter. I may ache for those days when they 
visualized me in a tragedy and put me into one. But 
I can hardly ignore facts in the present. | 


Only I would request producers, their screen- 
play writers and directors to make the bad-man role 
more varied and less conventional for me. I shall 
expect more to be a villain with sweet-tasting venom 
in my tongue than one with a dagger and gesticulat- 
ing murderously in the approved dramatic manner. 
Frankly, as a humble student of literature I am in 
love with fine words and sentences, The villain may 
be given the opportunity of spreading his tentacles 
through honeyed sentences indicative of malice and 
treachery. Fortunately, producers are as yet kind 
enough to cast me as the polished villain and not the 
crudely grinding and vulgarizing villain. Yes, that is 
my picture of a screen villain if I must be one. 
Great actors of the past and present like Edward С. 
Robinson, Basil Rathbone, Peter Lorre and George 
Sanders , to name only a representative few, have 
always inspired me with their neat and powerful 
performances as the screen villain. I wish I could 
be as effective. 
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Our conception, imperfect and incomplete as it is, 
is, yet an exhilarating conception of a Sweet, Inno- 
cent, Pure, Joyful, Playful Child-like God—saturat- 
ed with Sweetness, shining with Innocence, sparkl- 
ing with Purity, bubbling with Joy, filled with Fro- 
lic. All these. by no means disturb His tranquillity 


or calmness a bit—for, all these constitute His very | 


nàture or essence, just as calmness itself does, As a 
matter of fact, He is Santa or Calm or ‘Tranquil’, 
because He has no inner conflicts and contradictions, 
no efforts or attempts to make, no desires to fulfil 
and ends to attain—and, really, such a Being alone 
is Sweet, because He has nothing to irritate or 
embitter Him; Innocent, because He has nothing to 
make Him grow or age; Pure, because He has noth- 
ing to sully or contaminate Him; Joyful, because, He 
has nothing to make Him grieve or be grave; and, 
finally, Playful, because He has nothing to obstruct 
or obliterate His Eternal Essence, Existence, Expres- 
“sion. 


In this way, Brahman’s ‘Playfulness’ marks the 
climax, the maximum completeness and consumma- 
tion of His whole Nature. The main sides of His 
Nature, viz. Supreme Might and Majesty, as well as 
His Infinite Softness and Sweetness, combine to- 
gether to make Him a Playful and a Blissful Being. 


“BLISSFULNESS” OF BRAHMAN 


As a matter of fact, if we have to choose or fix 
upon only one -characteristic of Brahman, amongst 
His numerous ones, which will enable us to have an 
inkling into His real, fundamental Nature—there is 
one'and only one to reflect all points of view, accord- 
ing to all Schools of the Vendanta, viz, *Ananda" or 
"Bliss", This single characteristic sums. up within it- 
self, in a wonderful enchanting manner, all other 
possible, all other plausible, all other imaginable 
characteristics of the Monotheistic God, of the God 
of Religion. 

Hence it has been taken by the Vendantists to 
be the very core of His Being, the very Essence of 
His Existence, the very Prop of His Nature. 


For, what does it not imply? It implies all—all 
His Glory and all His Love, all His Strictness and all 
His Mercifulness—in fact, all His Perfection, full 
and complete. Really, full ‘Ananda’ or ‘Bliss’ neces- 
sarily implies full ‘Purnata’ or ‘Perfection’, as evi- 
dently, if there be any imperfection, and incomple- 
& ness, any impurity, any incogruity in Him, He 
cannot have a full ‘Bliss’ in Him, and be full ‘Bliss’ 
in essence. That is why, ‘Ananda’ or ‘Bliss’ inevitab- 
ly stands for full ‘Perfection of Being’; and full 
‘Perfection of Being’ inevitably stands for a full 
combination of all other characteristics of Brahman. 
In this way, ‘Ananda’ or ‘Bliss’, as stated above, 
is the one characteristic—and the only one—that can 
by itself represent fully the other full characteristics 
of Brahman. 


But why not the characteristic of “All-Perfec- 
tion"? Does it not, too, as pointed out just above, 
imply all other possible full characteristics of 
Brahman? So, how can it be said that the charac- 
teristic of ‘Ananda’ or ‘Bliss’ alone is fit to stand for 
other possible, full characteristics of Brahman? 

The reply is that, theoretically, of course, the 

"characteristic of ‘All-Perfection’, can, and does, in- 
clude in it all other possible, full and perfect 
characteristics of Brahman, Yet, it cannot take the 
place of the characteristic of ‘Ananda’, for the simple 

. reason, that it practically or actually is neither so 


1 


rich in content, nor so swéet in sound as the term 
‘Ananda’. We know that all words, Scriptural or 
non-Scriptural, denote Brahman, We, alsd, know 
that synonyms are meant for indicating the diffe- 
rent aspects of the same thing, So, here also, we 
have many names for Brahman for indicating some 
of His numerous aspects. 

Now, of these, the term “Perfection” is, indeed, 
very wide in Connotation, implying as it does per- 
fection of all other characteristics, attributes’ and 
powers. Still, it cannot be denied that it is rather 
abstract and colourless in real implication, indicat- 
ing nothing in particular from the cognitive, emo- 
tional or conative standpoints. ` : 

But as contrasted with this, the term ‘Ananda’ 
is concrete, colourful, warm and full, from every 
standpoint. From the cognitive standpoint, it implies 
full perfection of Knowledge and Realisation, or 
Omniscience,—for, ignorance is a great cause of 
pains and sorrows; from the conative standpoint, 
full perfection of Desire and Effort, or. Ever-satis- 
faction,—for, unsatisfied desire and unrewarded 
efforts, too, are great causes, of pains and sorrows. 
And at the centre, as the core, it implies ‘Bliss’, full 
perfection of Emotion, as the result of the above two. 
In this way, indeed, does the characteristic of 
‘Ananda’ or ‘Bliss’ eternally stand for the real 
nature of Brahman, in is aspects, full and 
wholly. 


ANANDA AND LILA 


‘Ananda and Lila’ are the same, For, Lila is the 
expression of ‘Ananda’, and in this case, the ex- 
pression and the thing expressed are one and the 
same, as the expression is the expression of Nature, 
and not an isolated activity, as in ordinary cases. 

Here, too, the term ‘expression’ is used in two 
different senses. We say, ‘Ram expresses his joy by 
singing’. Here, ‘Joy’ is a passing emotion of Ram, and 
is not taken to be his very nature, So, here ‘singing’ . 
is also taken to be not the expression of the nature 
of Ram, but only an isolated activity, manifesting 
it. But suppose we say: “The sun expresses its light", 
Here ‘light’ constitutes the very nature of the sun, 
and so, naturally the expression ‘light’ and the object 
expressed, the ‘sun’ are one and the same. 

The same is the case here with, ‘Ananda’ or 
‘Bliss’, as ‘Ananda’, as explained above, constitutes 
the very nature or essence of Brahman, Hence, here 
‘Lila’ ov ‘Play’, being an expression of ‘Ananda’, is 
the same as the ‘Ananda-Svarupa’ Brahman, or 
Brahman who is Bliss in Essence, 

So, what is strange here if Brahman engages ` 
Himself in ‘Lila’? In fact, as ‘Ananda ~ Svarupa 
Brahman’, Lila is as natural to Brahman, as light 
to the sun. So there is nothing strange if He plays. 
On the contrary it would have been very strange 
if He did not do so—just as, there is nothing strange 
if the sun emits light; on the contrary, it would 
have been very strange if it did not do so. 

And this “Lila” does not, by any means, disturb 
His nature or-tranquillity. It involves no excitement, 
no effort, on His part, as it is His very Nature itself. 
As the emission of light does not, in any way, in- 
volve any disturbance to the sun itself, on the con- 
trary, makes. it what it is—so is the case here. 

PLAYING WITH HIMSELF 

Finally, the question of playjng with Himself is 
not at all anything strange or absurd. Do only: 
children play with themselves? Do not safnts and 
sages, poets and scholars do just the same? Of 


(Continued On Next Page) 
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sura) and the other as the Goddess as Parvati Uma. 
The tradition of Parvati Uma is a fairly early tradi- 
tion, she is the Mountain-Goddess with the lion as 
her mount, and as such she seems to be the Indian 
representation of the same Mountain-Goddess various 
references to whom are to be found even in the pre- 
Christian era in the coastal regions of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. As the Mountain-Goddess (Parvati, 
Girija, Adrija, Shailaja etc.) she got herself associat- 
ed in India with the great Himalayas and eventually 
became the daughter of Himalaya, and was given in 
marriage to Shiva, the Mountain-God residing in the 
Mount Kailasa. Popular songs in Bengal describe the 
autumnal festivities as marking the coming of the 
Goddess Uma from her husband’s house to the house 
of her parents once in the year during the season of 
plenty, and all the ceremonies are given a very ten- 
der touch with the memories of a Bengali bride of 
tender age, coming to the house of her parents in 
beaming joy and then again leaving in tears just 
after a very short stay. All literary, artistic and 
archaeological records go to prove that this Parvati 
Uma, who is almost invariably associated with Shiva 
or Maheshwara as his consort, was not originally an 
warrior-goddess; she on the other hand bears a 
penumbra of domestic sweetness behind all her divine 
halo and grandeur. Chandika, as the name itself 
indicates, represents primarily the tradition of a 
warrior-goddess, who, however, was philosophised 
‘later on to combine all the terrible and gracious 
aspects of the Divine Power. 


The association of Chandika with the Himalayas 
is not remarkable in any way. A: she is described in 
a particular section of the Markandeya-Purana, she is 
not Parvati as the daughter of the Himalaya. She 
is described on two occasions as residing in some 
lonely part of the Himalayas where the -mortified 
Gods driven away from heaven saw her with sup- 
plications for relieving them from the oppression of 
the demons. More remarkable is the fact that Chan- 
dika is not intimately related to Shiva or Mahesh- 
war, far from being his consort or counter-part. As 
the creative power, she is more closely related to 
Vishnu than to Shiva, But on a perusal of the 
Chandi-section of the Markandeya-Purana it appears 
that Chandika is more an independent all-powerful 
Goddess than a Goddess associated with any of the 
male deities. She is the Cosmic-power Herseli—the 
Sovereign Truth. All philosophy and legend have 
merged together in later times and all the diverse 
elements have contributed in developing a concep- 
tion of the Magna Mater Who combines truth, power, 
‘beauty, love—all in Her all-comprehensive nature. 


All these are, however, for the academicians 
who have a special interest in historical analysis; 
*but for the believer eternal is the Great Mother— 
°‘ immanent as the cosmic force—and transcendent as 
truth (Sat), consciofisness (Cit) and bliss (Ananda), 
and all Her manifested forms are caused by her 
response under various conditions to the call of the 
believers, individually or collectively. 
: 1 
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course, instead of playing with their own limbs, er 
ioes, or fingers and the like, as done by children in 
their innocence, they, in their supreme innocence of 
non-attachment and non-selfishness, play with their 
own selves—with their own thoughts and senti- 
ments. For, are they not, essentially, dreamers of 
dreams and seers of visions? Thus, they are пої 
interested in external objects and their values. 
Their own thoughts and sentiments, their own 
dreams and visions are all that they possess, all that 
they love, all that they regale in, all that thev 
play with. 


In the same manner, are they not, also, controi- 
lers of their own selves and developers of their own 
souls? Thus, they contro] their selves and develop 
their souls, not like outsiders in a strict, stringent 
manner, but like insiders in a manner at once loving 
and joyful. And, this is nothing but ‘Play’, provided 
it is strictly neutral and unselfish in nature, not even 
aiming at Salvation or Beatitude. 


In this way, this ‘play’, indeed, is a childlike, 
but, by no means, a childish activity, For, as shown 
above, even hoary-headed, venerable saints and 
scholars indulge into it unashamedly. 


And, Brahman, too, is, undoubtedly ‘childlike’, 
but never ‘childish’, Being Omnipresent, He has no 
one or nothing outside Him to play with. Further, 
as ‘Play’ is His very nature, He is always playing 
within Himself, with Himself. So, this kind of 
Internal Play or Self-Play, constituting, as it does, 
the very nature, essence and core of Brahman, is 
nothing absurd. or impossible. * 


In fact, ‘Svagata-Bhedavada’ and ‘Lila-Vada’, the 
Doctrine that-Brahman possesses internal ‘Bhedas’ 
or differences, and the Doctrine that He  eternally 
plays with Himself—are complementary ones, For, 
then, we have to admit automatically that His very 
Nature being play in essence, He plays with himself, 
or His ‘Savagata-Bhedas’. 


PLAYMATES OF GOD 


Just look around—and you will see as to how 
ihis is happening every day, everywhere in Nature. 
The vast corn-field is playing with itself in tossing 
bunches of corn; the large river is playing with it- 
self in dancing ripples; the stately tree is playing 
with itself in swinging branches and leaves. Thus, 
who does not play in this world? 


And, so does the Life and the Breath of the 
world, Brahman the most Superb Player, play with 
Himself in a most superb manner, making the whole 
Universe a superb embodiment of Play, Joy and 
Love. 


Of course, Play is essentially dual in nature, as 


it requires at least two. But these two need not be ~ 


external to each other, as shown just above, but 
may, very well, be one and the same, or internally 
dual. 


а Тһіѕ sweet and sublime conception of "Lila", 
. “Divine Play" is indeed, a unique one in the whole 
History of Philosophy. For, ordinarily, God is con- 
ceived as a distant, awesome Being. whom we can 
only revere and worship, but cannot dare to love as 
a nearest and dearest one. But this concept of “Lila” 
emboldens us to think ourselves to be the loving 
joyous play-mates of God. What sweeter conception 
can there be? 
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of nutrition causes reduction in human energies, and 
that is how bulk of mankind now live on cereals and 
suffer not caring so much for natural food having 
mineral salts like iron, calciums and idoine which are 
as important to the organisms as calories or pro- 
teins, This perhaps explains why these. deficiencies 
were rare in primitive populations. Primitive man 
зад a wide range of plants and aniimals while uw 
man limits himself to a meré handful, for 
DOM of food. Thus the civilized man has co 
his basic food to a small number of the natural 
varieties existing on the surface of the earth. Little 
by little, slowly deep down the dust of time, 
through the ages, man withdrawing from variety 
and quality has submitted to quantity of those limi- 
ted items which are easy to produce and preserve, 
inevitably leading to chronic shortages of certain 
essential nutritional bases. Man thus seems to have 
forgotten that deficiencies tend to consolidate and 
' grow to worse on a monotonous diet. This is how 
* among other things, the modern man is a less poten- 
tial force than a primitive man. In fact, the prephe- 
tic words of Edwin Cannau may prove to be only 
too true. "The real danger seems now to be not 
that the total of population will be much too great. 
but that the growth of the more capable and n 
sections may be so checked relatively to ب‎ of th 
less capable and efficient by the new me 
control that the effect on the total a. сое fea 
be bad" (Review of Economic Theory — p 88). 


| WORLD FOOD PLAN 
These are considerations which, more than 


anything else justify the conclusion that, among. 


other things, (1) mortality control with a "positive 
health for the people, and (2) fertility control 


(Family Planning including) without the resultant 


psychological complications are the important mea- 
sures in the control and regulation of population 
growth in a developing economy. These measures 


however are positive promises and authoritative · 


assurances, but are no guarantees; and, therefore, 
unless most serious efforts are made to multiply 
production in a co-operative action‘on a world scale 
at a rate commensurate with the percentage of 
population growth, the whole human race may at no 
. distant future fumble, crumble, and bury itself. 
While in the Far East 90% of the population are 
proverty stricken some countries throw out deep 
into the sea huge quantities of food surpluses. The 
production and economic imbalances evidently exist 
between the peoples of the various parts of the 
world. It therefore seems inevitable that, among 
other things, something of the sort of a World Food 
Plan earlier rejected by the U.S.A., the U.K. and the 
U.S.S.R. is the only means for solution of the prob- 
lem, and the earlier it is taken up in hand the better 
-for the world at large. Lord Boyd Orr has ruefully 
regretted: “Governments are prepared to unite men 
and resources for a world war but the great powers 
are not prepared to unite to banish hunger and 
poverty from the world". , 


INDIA'S PROBLEM 


Pending the combined move by the world com- 
‘munity as such, the different nations themselves 
may assess the degree of their own problems, and 
devise means to meet the challenge, The case and 
problem of India stand on no basically different 
footing. India, to-day, stands on the brink of a 
great social and economic revolution, Her Five-Year 
Plans are but attempts to bring about this revolu- 


tion. And, the Planners fear that the results of: 


DEVELOPING ECONOMY — 


such a revolution shall have no firm VE "жей 
base if the rate of population growth exceeds rea- 
sonable limits. Population of India stands at 44 
crores now, with an annual net growth ‘of 19 per 
1000. Compared to 1941-51, the rate of increase in 
population has been more ‘rapid in 1951-61, Com- . 
pared to 1951. it has been still more accelerated in 
1961. It is stated that in the year 2000 A.D, she 
may have a billion population. Whether or not the 
benefits resulting from the two Five Year Plans. 
were consumed by the extra growth of population 
is an im t consideration, The facts that agitate 
the mind are that while the national income in 
pre-war dacs was far below 10 thousand copes 
the per capita calorie intake was 1970, bar but. in 1957 
while the nationai income rose to 11500 crores is 
per capita calorie intake declined to 1950, 
poverty to prosperity has been the object of ped 
Plans. But with even national income 
poverty tends to increase. Despite all the claims of 
Science and civilization, half the world population 
remains half-fed, and it is not — by 
growing. Human needs have an inherent 

to increase in quantity and change in pattern, yu 
average Indian now needs more’ — EAS consume 
and more money to maintain himself 

per capita demand of an 


of course an additional a's ad 


phenomerion. . 
` national income stands at Rs. 13,000 crores, Theory 


of arithmetical average. works it out to a per capita 
monthly income of Rs, 26 which is just sufficient to 
ineet the Bou basic ree maintain the bare 
existence. Why then is the espread acute poverty 
so much of which we see around everyday? The 
reason is the great disparity in income, and hence 
in the living levels of her people. The net result 
has been that inequality of incomes has increased 


and there has been a concentration of —— ا‎ 
"below. the poverty line.” р 


it Tg an accepted principle of вино: that 
on a given volume of national incomes, the more 
equal its distribution the greater is the aggregate 
welfare of the community. The logic of this —— 
ple is the simple theory of inter-marginal tr 
of economie resources from the rich to the poor so 
that the reduction in marginal utilities from those 
from whom money is taken is more than counter- 
balanced by the increase in the marginal utilities of 
those to whom money is made available leading to 
a net increase in the aggregate welfare. . 

This is why in a Socialistic Pattern of Society 
the Government follows a policy of reducing іп. 
equalities’ of incomes as а Measure of. increase ` in 
the aggregate welfare.. 


‘POVERTY LINE’ 


A study has, of late Ъ made of the y diia 
made available by the Dir rate of National 
Sample Survey of the Government ; of India to 
arrive at both Statewise and All-India level . of 
population “below the poverty line.” (Some Aspects 
of Indian Economic’ Development — S, К, Bose 
Vol I pp 136-150). It has been estimated that of 
the total population of all States (4312 lakhs) as 
заду. as 812 lakhs (ie. 19%). are ploy е 

е’ 


The industrial and economic ackievéments ain ' 

a Socialistie Pattern of Society could have beeh 

able’ to narrow down this- gap if, among other 

factors, the population growth at its present rate 

would not have progressed. To add to if, migration 
. e — ^ 





has meant more men to-be housed, to be cared for 
—and more mouths to be fed. The Indian Problem 
has been rendered more acute by the facts that 
unlike the world record, the bulk of her cultiviable 
lands are under plough, and that over 2% of- her 
population are non-productive being either defec- 
tive, handicapped or beggars, The bulk of Indian 
population is poverty-stricken; 60% of them suffer 
from malnutrition, India’s is a developing economy 
agriculture is being progressively modernised and 
_her industry is being rapidly expanded. In the wake 
of this wide-scale development, she is having some 
offshoot -urbanisation. And, urbanisation in an 
under-developed country with a developing есо- 
nomy is apt to have a two-way impact on fertility. 
While upper-income groups exposed to the impact 
of western ideas would have a declining birth rate, 
the low-income and low-education groups of areas 
thus urbanised is to have an opposite effect, be- 
cause, among other things, the average income of 
such people would be higher than what he had in 
rural surroundings, and the impact of that higher 
income on the health and strength of such people 
who are or were at the bottom of subsistence level 
is likely to lead to higher birth rates, In a develop- 
ing economy of an under-developed country a posi- 
tive co-relation is therefore there between the in- 
come -and fertility of her people among the low- 
income group. Attention may be drawn to the 
observations of Prof. Mahalanobis in the early part 
of this article. . | 
NOT ALARMING 
We need not, however, be frightened by this 
increase of population for a short period when 
India's under-developed economic conditions will 
gradually turn out to be on the way to greater 


economic fruition, and the proverbial wealth 
check will operate on the increase of birth rate. 


. Besides from the table below, it will be 
noticed that India’s average relative density, 
though not low, is not among the highest in the 
world. It is exceeded by a dozen countries includ- 
ing the relatively prosperous nations of Belgium, 
Holland and England. 

Density per 
Sq. Mile. 


INDIA, Including - 


home dependency 
Belgium 
HOLLAND 


RYNKYNIS 7 
(U. S. Occupied) 1025 
GERMANY. 


A rough idea regarding the distribution 
oi population ean be obtained from the following 
ев, Ж 


Density per Sq. Mile. 
57.5 


WORLD 


Wig 
ASIA CEPT U.S.S.R. 
EUROPE EXCEPT U.S.S.R. 
US.S.R. 
NORTH AMERICA 
- SOUTH AMERICA 20.4 
Furthe& we should never overlook the most im- 


portant demographic - сһавасіег• of India that her 


à — А 


t . LJ + 
population is even now mostly rural 87% of-her 
population still live in villages with an average 
number of 100 households only. And the number 
of villages inclusive those in India and .Kashmir is 
over 6 lakhs against cities and towns which number 
hardly 5,500. 


STATE OF AGRICULTURE 


In this connexion, the precarious state of Indian 
agriculture is apparent from the following figures. 

India — raises 14 quintals of rice рег hectare;' 
Italy — 50; Spain — 45; Japan — 35; Rumania 24. 


Indian low return has therefore to be tackled 
properly on all sides. To note a few, her soil suffers 
from chronic shortage of nitrogen and therefore 
there is the need of more chemical fertilisers, her 
tenancy law is defective and the conditions of land 
tenure do not give sufficient incentives to the cul- 
tivators, her law of inheritance interferes with the 
optimum size of holdings, her irrigation system has 
not yet developed fully and the cultivators still 
depend mostly on nature, the system of agricultural 
finance has not yet been what is desirable and last 
though not the least, the methods of actual cultiva- 
tion are still medieval while mechanisation is slow. 

We cannot expect substantial increase in pro- 
duction of our food unless this state of things is 
considerably modified. 


INCREASED FOOD SCOPE 


Besides we are to tap sea-farming to the extent 
it is feasible. India is rich in ocean wealth. She 
has oceans considerably around. Experts estimate 
that the oceans produce per acre 10 thousand 
pounds of plant plankton (microscopic vegetable 
organisms) and again fish. What an enormous 
amount of food that the oceans treasure which wé 
may profitably use to support ourselves. It is esti- 
mated to produce 15 to 20 times more food than the 
earth does; and therefore if we really mean to over- 
come assured food shortage to meet the needs of 


. population growth, sea-farming alone is a solution. 


For us the Indians, therefore, there exists the 
scope and opportunity of increasing food production 
at a rate commensurate with present population 
growth. We should not however forget that food 
supply alone is no solution to the problem that 
population growth poses. In fact there cannot be 
any single solution to this vast and gigantic prob- 
lem in a country that has just started developing 
her economy. 


. EXPLOITATION OF RESOURCES 


The continued prevalence of misery in India is 
due to a large group of causes of which, the so- 
called over-population is only one. The true causes 
seem to be inadequate exploitation of her resour- 
ces, both natural and human and the extremely 
adverse effects of a long colonial system of ad- 
ministration which has just been ended. 


Population will have to be kept within the grips 
of control and its annual increase will have to be 
regulated with the rate of development that its eco- 
nomy is capable of accommodating. 


But the road to our survival does not lie in the 
Neo-Malthusian prescription alone to eliminate sur- 
pius people, nor in wholesale birth control but in 
the effort to make everybody on the face of earth 
productive. "Hunger and misery" as has been very 
rightly observed by Josue De Castro "are not caused 
by the presence of too many people in the world. 
but eol by having few to produce and many 
tə feed." 


B 





EARTH AS SEEN FROM OUTER SPACE 


One ој the photographs of Earth, as seen from outer space 
taken by Soviet cosmonaut Lt. Col. Pavel Popovich on spaceship 
Vostok-IV. Photo shows well the roundness of our planet. 


It took the space-ships 
carrying Nikolayev and 
Popovich, the twin astro- 
nauts only a few minutes 
to clouds, but those 
minutes were the most 
difficult, exacting and de- 
cisive part of the flight. 
It was in those brief mo- 
ments that the heavy 
shackles of the. Earth's 
gravitation were broken. 
The rockets fought and 
won, hurling the astro- 
nauts, tense with excite- 
ment, into their space 
flight. The world knows 
no other rocket engines 
so powerful and reliable. 


How were rocket en- 
gines developed in the 
U.S.S.R.? What are the 
prospects for their further 
improvement? These are 
the questions that Prof. 
G. V. Petrovich answers. 


TO THE PLANETS TOMORROW | 


By Professor G, V. PETROVICH 


PRIL 12, 1961, will go down 
forever in the history of the 
conquest of space. 

Before that Man had always 
been bound to the planet Earth 
by the strong chains of gravita- 
tion. But that day the young 
giant, testing his tempestuously 
growing strength, tore the hate- 
ful fetters asunder. 

On the eve of that great day, a few hours be- 
fore the start of the audacious flight, I went to the 
rocketdrome. The space rocket of which we were 
so proud had been set up there. Everyone of its 
installations incorporated a world of human thought, 


» 


ingenuity, labour and love. The rocket towered 
above the plain, surrounded by numerous ancil- 
lary mechanisms, some of which could themselves 
be considered masterpieces of engineering thought. 
I went up to the rocket because all of us who were 
organizing that flight were attracted to it, anticipat- 
ing its triumphant launching. 

The automatic lift took me up to the level of 
the space-ship's cabin. I went in through the open - 
manhole and sat down in the astronaut's comfort- 
able seat. The ship’s controls were conveniently 
arranged to right and left. Over the perthole I saw 
the globe with the indicator to show the ship's posi- 
tion as it flew round the earth. In-a few, hours, I 
mused, the whole planet would Be visible from 


A 


. 





here. I was well acquainted with the man in whose 
seat I was sitting; soon everyone would know his 
name. i= fake: p ў 
| lt was quiet around’me. І sat there meditating, 
and was loath to leave. I sensed the approach of 
the historic event. А | 
It is not always easy to find the source of even 
а big river. It is only conditionally that we accept 
the spring inside a log cabin in а small peat bog near 
the village of Volgoverkhovye as the source of the 
mighty Volga. It is perhaps even more difficult to 
find, back in the depths of the ages, the source 
of what has become today one of the most powerful 
trends in science : try, astronautics and space 
navigation. у 
-In ancient times the Chinese, the inventors of 


às gunpowder, knew how to make rockets for enter- 


and set off star fireworks. But 


tainment, 


-scattering 
` could the rockets, which diverted fat Chinese 


mandarins, have been the source of modern space 
navigation ? А 


TRACING THE FOUNDATION | 
Science historians, amazed like all of us at the 


_ their day, were the source 

7 The accumulation of. ideas and knowledge 

` which went into the foundations of rocketry began 
long ago. The famous  aeolipile or steam turbine 
made by the Greek philosopher, Hero of Alexan- 
"dria, 2100 years ago, operated on the principle of 

 Xeactive recoil which is the theoretical basis of jet 

‚апа rocket propulsion. 

The theory of the reactive movement of a 
water jet was formulated by Daniel Bernoulli at 
the beginning of the 18th century, and developed 
Ъу N. Y. Zhukovsky at the end of the 19th century. 
“Then there is the brilliant work of I. V. Meshchers- 


" 


` «ky on the movement of bodies of variable mass 


— ment of rocketry, 


published at the end of the 19th and beginning of 


. the 20th century. These and many other achieve- 


` ments of the human mind went into the develop- 


`` the tributaries of the mighty river—it was the rain 
| from whose drops the tributaries were to originate. 


CREAT PIONEER 


Modern astronauties was born at the turn of 
our century, and the one man who laid the corner- 
stone of this new science was the great pioneer— 

Konstantin Tsiolkovsky. 

Tsiolkovsky's contribution to astronautics was 
immeasurable. It is an astounding fact that almost 
“everything we are now doing in this field was fore- 
seen by the inconspicuoys provincial teacher (Tsi- 


e 9lkoveky was a teacher in а small provincial 


school) as far back as the turn of the century. 
Unquestionably we have yet to take many steps that 
he visualised, His gaze was so sharp and far-see- 


A. 


but another ship, would carry away the 


but all this was still not even — 


ing that he saw not only us but those who will соте 
after us. His prophecy that Man would first ven-- 
ture timidly beyond the bounds of the atmosphere 
and then conquer all solar space is coming true. 

. Tsiolkovsky created the theory of -rocket 
movement. He formulated the laws governing the 
movement of a rocket—fundamental laws that will 
hold for ever. He showed what could be achieved 
by means of rockets. He also foretold that the era 
of propeller aircraft would be followed by the era 
of jet planes, and that, too, has come true. 

In our practical work we make use of a count- 
less number of Tsiolkovsky's brilliant ideas—his 
idea that liquid-fuel rockets would: replace solid- 
fuel rockets, and that artificial satellites would be 
put into orbit round the Earth. But these are real- 
y only the first steps in realizing Tsiolkovsky’s 
great heritage. 


Tsiclkovsky's name wili undoubtedly be as- 
sociated not only with present stages in the deve- 
lopment of rocketry but with succeeding stages for 
many years and even centuries to come. Tsiolkovsky 
showed with exceptional insight -how mankind 
would gradually leave the limits of the Earth; how 
man’s conquest of space would take place. He 
worked out the plan for the conquest of space in 
the greatest detail. Often one can only wonder 
how he foresaw everything so —— . even to 
the extent of visualising man’s behaviour in condi- 
tions of weightlessness. It is noteworthy that 
Yuri Gagarin told reporters at the end of his flight 
that Tsiolkovsky had described everything the way 
it is beyond the blue sky, : А f 

He foresaw everything : this remarkable 
spaceship, Vostok, which embodies his ideas further 
developed and enriched by Soviet scientists, and 
the coming launching when the ship, not Vostok 
first astro- 
naut from Earth to meet the shining stars, 

Oh, had he been able not only to foresee this but 
see it with his own eyes ! 


PROLIFIC THINKER 


Tsiolkovsky succeeded in doing an extraordi- 
nary amount of work. He was unusually prolific; 
he fairly gushed with ideas. Of course even with- 
out Tsiolkovsky rocketry and space navigation 
would have developed along the same lines but 
the way would have been longer and more difficult. 
Many people would have to work all their lives to 
accomplish what Tsiolkovsky alone did in his life- 
time. 

Recall Goddard, for instance. He was a gifted 
scientist—both experimenter апд theorist, He 
began his work in rocketry much later, and appar- 
ently knew nothing of Tsiolkovsky. And in his 
theoretical studies he repeated only a small part of 
what Tsiolkovsky had done, 


Goddard’s experimental investigations were 
more interesting. He began carrying them out with 
gunpowder rockets. It was only in the ‘twenties 
after becoming acquainted with Tsiolkovsky’s work 
that he carried out his first series of experiments 
with liquid-fuel rockets. The engines were very 
primitive, and had combustion chambers the size of 
an orange; in the beginning the rockets flew only 
a few score metres, and not always that far. Still 
he was the first man in the world to begin building 
liquid-fuel rockets. Е 

By then the value of Tsiolkovsky's work had 
been fully recognized; the time had come to set 
about its practical realization. At the end of the 
'twenties experimental work was begun practically 
simultaneously in the Soviet Union and Germany. 
In Germany the work was headed at that time by 
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Conquerors of the Universe : Andrian Nikolayev, Yuri Gagarin, Gherman Titov and Pavel Popovich, 


Obert—an interesting and daring scientist. In 1923 
he published his first outstanding work on rocket 
theory end design. This was twenty years later 
than the publication of Tsiolkovsky's classic work on 
rocket theory. 


V-2 ROCKETS 


At that time and later, rocketry studies were 
pursued more intensively in Germany than in the 
other countries of the West. During World War П 
Werner Braun came to the fore among German 
scientists. The V-2 rocket designd under his 
leadership had a great influence on the development 
of rocketry. The flights of the V-2 struck the 
imagination and gave impetus to further work. 

The basic ideas incorporated in the design of 
the V-2 belonged to’ Tsiolkovsky, even to such 
details as graphite rudders to control the rocket’s 
course. 

Of course much creative energy and labour 
went into the designing of that machine ; this must 
not be underestimated. It has long been realized 
that a strict theory may be formulated, and an 
excellent design drawn up on its basis, but when 
it comes to implementing the design so many studies 
must be carried out, so Many investigations made, 
so many refinements introduced, so much effort and 
creative energy expended that it would be absolutely 
wrong to consider the person who embodies the 
idea in metal a simple executor. 

It is something else that must be stressed ; it 
was criminal that when an interesting machine was 
designed in Germany the only use that the Nazi 
rulers found for it was to kill, 

In the spring of 1929 a department of electric- 


} 


motors and liquid-fuel engines was organized at the 
Gas Dynamies Laboratory in Leningrad. Three 
years later, in the spring of 1932, the Group for 
investigating Reactive Movement was organized in 
Moscow. 'The latter establishment recently cele- 
brated its thirtieth anniversary. These two orga- 
nizations were destined to. lay the foundation for 
experimental investigations and to train the highly- 
qualified personnel who would have the good 
fortune to realize the plans for the assault on space. 
As time went on there was an increasing number 
of centres and people occupied in the practical 
realization of Tsiolkovsky’s brilliant ideas. 


LIQUID-FUEL 


By 1930 the Gas Dynamics Laboratory had 
already designed, and was soon to build, the first 
Soviet liquid-fuel rocket engine. The nozzle of 
this machine had a critica] diameter of 22 mm. A 
number of interesting technical features were 
incorporated in the design. For instance, the steel 
combustion chambers and the nozzle were copper- 
plated. 'To provide corrosion resistance, the copper 
injector nipples through which the fuel and oxidizer 
were sprayed into the combustion chambers were 
gold plated. Duralumin return valves with strain- 
ers were mounted at the injector inlets. 


. 

I shall not go into the details of ihe further 
history of Soviet rocketry, but I should point out 
that in the main it was'always in the lead. It is 
true that the Germans designed and built the V-2.° 
Nevertheless at the time those- German rockets were 
launched with their lethal loads- of. pressed TNT, 
liquid-fuel rocket engines had bedh in existence if 





the Soviet Union for about the years. And those 


Fs — трк had диш лани агии when 

_ _ it came to such a fundamental matter as specific 
< thrust; they made use of chemical ignition and the 

most convenient highboiling oxidizer, and so on. 

One may recall that even before the first flights of 

&he V-2, Soviet airmen Fyodorov and Bakhchivanji 

Wad made their legendary flights in the world's first 

. rocket planes. The V-2’s played no significant role 

е in the course of the war, nor could they have done 
so. But before the first V-2 was launched, Soviet 
scientists had placed the famous "Katyusha" and 
other rocket weapons in the hands of our country's 
defend. eapons that really did hasten the 
defeat of the fascist invaders. 

£ On the battlefields of the Great Patriotic War 
rocket weapons crossed swords—our weapons and 
those of the much-lauded “technically developed" 
fascist Germany. And our weapons won... 

As I sat there in the seat of the world's first 
astronaut, disconnected pictures from the past came 
to my mind. It was then that I felt, as never before, 
all the wonder of the developmenf of Soviet 
rocketry Я 


20 MILLION HP. 


~» The First Soviet liquid-fuelled rocket engine 
‚| which has already been mentioned developed a 
. thrust of up to 20 kilograms. -It could not even lift 
itself with a minimum supply of fuel. Today, the 
“Vostok” rockets carry engines—dixect descendants 
of the first liquid-fuelled rocket engines—the total 
city of which equals 20 million hp. 


maximum capa: 
It is funny, but once I tried to imagine the size of 


a ‘leap has been accomplished in only thirty 
years, before the eyes of one generation. The his- 
tory of technology does not know examples of a 
similarly rapid growth. People usually admire the 
fast development of aviation. But rocketry, the 
techniques of space travel, develop incomparably 
faster. 

Let us return to the same V-2. Quite recently 

this rocket seemed to be a giant. Its length, 14 

metres, roused admiration. But I tried to visualise 

this rocket somewhere here, at the cosmodrome, 

How pathetically small it would appear amidst our 

intercontinental and space rockets! It would simply 

be lost among our ground service units. And there 

- are less than two decades between the V-2 and our 
. rockets of today! 


... Both in the performance of my professional duty 
and out of the curiosity of a scientist, I attentively 
follow all American press publications connected 
with rocketry. I am not going to figure out whether 
they are two or five years behind us. Being an 
`. engineer, I will make comparisons like an engineer. 
But then, the comparative figures are known to all. 
Our rockets orbit spaceships weighing up to 6.5 
tons. The American scientists have so far been able 
| to orbit satellites equally but a fraction of this 
-. weight. It is still beyond their power to photograph 
|. the reverse side of the Moon or stage a prolonged 
flight of cosmonauts in space. 

e IN THE LEAD 

‘But it is not only the perfection of rocket engine 
design that matters. The foundation of a modern 
rocket is made up of achievements of many sciences: 
metallurgy and electronics, heat- engineering and 
autom&tion, rocket dynamics and gas dynamics. I 


A a herd of so many horses 
— "This any 


am mot going to belittle the achievements of the 


+ Américan scientists, their successes and capabilities. 
` e Bút І ‘am convinced that the Soviet scientists are 
outstripping, or have already outstripped, their 
- American colleagues in more than one main trend 
in the development of modern science, and in some 
. s . . 
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branches they have always been in the lead, Preci- f 
sely here lies the secret of our victories over them " 
in space flights. : 

I thought about the reasons of this. Yt is true 
that we had a large lead in rocket technology. In 
its time the Americans underestimated the work of 
Goddard and failed to develop it further. It is true 
that we had traditions dating back to Tsiolkovsky's 
times. But that is not the main thing, of course. 
The main thing is our socialist society, which ensures 
incomparably better conditions for progress in all 
aspects of human life. That is what is mainly res- 
ponsible for our lead. 

Can the Americans outstrip us ? In 1957, when 
the first sputnik went up, they thought they were 
one or two years behind us. Years have passed. 
They have not overtaken us. America, the world's 
richest country so far, mobilised tremendous resour- 
ces to draw up with the Soviet Union, but the gap 
has become even bigger. If the main characteristics 
of our and American rocket engines are compared, 
the gap will be found to be still more considerable. 

The exceptional efforts and the annual multi- 
billion expenditures of the U.S.A. on the develop- 
ment of rocket science and technology will yield 
their results, and in the course of the sixties the 
United States will achieve much in the difficult 
matter of penetrating into outer space. In order to 
retain the Soviet Union's lead in this field, we must 
vigorously continue the current research and experi- 
mental projects, without relaxing our efforts. 


PEACEFUL PURPOSES 


Rockets have always been used not only for 
military but also for peaceful purposes. The rocket 
helped not only to organise fireworks but also gave 
a signal of distress. It made it possible to deliver 
a rope from the shore to a storm-battered ship. 
Today junior relatives of the rocket engine, air- 
rocket engines, propel passenger planes. In the 
coming years, the rocket engine will play a bigger 
and bigger role in our life. 

In all probability, rockets will make it possible 
further to increase the speed of passenger transport- 
ation in the world. I am convinced that passenger 
rockets will become equal partners of the railway, 
the car and the plane already in the nearest future. 
A trip from Moscow to, let us say, Australia or 
Brazil will take, not days, weeks or months, but 
several dozen minutes. 

This will make it possible to make all our planet 
as accessible as any outlying street of a big city is 
to its residents. It will be possible to breakfast in 
Europe, read a lecture in a New Zealand university 
in the afternoon, and be back home in the evening. 
And this will be as commonplace as a week-end car 
ride to the country. Of course, mail and some freight 
transportation will acquire the same speeds. 

When will this happen ? Within ten or fifteen 
years rocket transport can be expected to become 
widely accessible and then quite ordinary. 

I saw the cabin of the first cosmonaut. It was 
much spoken about; its photographs were publish- 
ed. Yes, it is much more spacious than the cockpit 
of the pilot of a plane. It can even be called 
comfortable. The powerful Soviet engines enabled 
the designers of the “Vostok” spaceships not . to 
scruple about size or even weight. But’ neverthe- 
less it was only the world’s first cabin of a space- 
ship. It will bear no comparison with the saloons 
of the passenger rockets which will soon be plying 
the sky over our planet. The rocket men will pro- 
vide these intercontinental rocket liners with engines 
of corresponding power. 

What will they be, the rocket engines of 
tomorrow ? The next years and decades will see 
the further triumphant progress of liquid-fuelled 
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today. And then mankind will be confronted with. 


a still more breathtaking ‘task : realisation of inter- 
stellar. flights 1 
I do not believe that human genius, will and 
daring have any bars or limits. I am convinced that 
the great day will come when, having moored at a 
metallic asteroid or risen on the dead stones or 
Pluto, frozen almost to the absolute zero, the first 
intergalactic ship will start preparations for a 
voyage across the intersteller ocean. Mankind will 
be setting itself and carrying out even bolder tasks 
blazing a trail to the future. y 


AVALANCHE ‘OF FIRE 


The work of the engines of a space rocket is a 
staggering sight. It is a thunderous avalanche of fire. 
And sitting on top of this raging fiery tornado of a 
man-made volcano, in the cabin of the spaceship, is 
a man, the sovereign of this flaming. element. 

Nor can the precise engineering analysis of 
everything taking place during the take-off of a 
spaceship fail to strike even the most sceptical of 
minds, Twenty million hp! It is the aggregate capa- 
city of a dozen biggest hydro-power stations, such as 
the Lenin Station on the Volga. It is an explosion 
of multi-ton bombs which does not take place within 
thousandths of a second but is made to last several 
minutes. It is a disciplined, controlled blast which 

obediently carries out a task which man has set it: 
to break the eternal shackles of gravitation. 

Years of stubborn selfless work of a large num- 
ber of people are needed to harness this fiery ele- 


mental force. 
WONDERFUL DAY 


On the wonderful day of April 12 I stood at the 
observation post of the metering centre. The spring 
"morning sun shone brightly. The cabin which I had 
visited the даў before was now occupied by its real 
host, Yuri Gagarin. I knew perfectly well that every- 
thing had been done to ensure the safety of the flight. 
Actually, it could not have an unhappy end. All 
possible, even most unexpected contingengies, had 
been taken into consideration, and measures of 
rescuing the spaceman from any situation had been 
envisaged. Nevertheless, we all felt nervous, although 
. of course, we did not say it and strove not to betray 
our emotions. 

There was the comforting voice of Yuri 
Gagarin. Coming from a loudspeaker, it inspired 
in us confidence in success: 

I could not say anything about what happened 
after the raging fiery whirlwind picked up the rocket 
and whizzed it to the blue sky, with what eyes I 
followed its flight, and what I felt at that moment. 


I only remember reports from the spaceship and - 


from tracking stations. I don’t remember having 
said a word. It was necessary to speak only if some- 
thing unexpected happened during the flight. But 
nothing happened. And when the last stage was 
switched off and the spaceship entered its almost 
circular orbit, general jubilation* began, 

In a few minutes all broadcasting stations of 
the Soviet Union told the whole world that for the 
first time in history a man was flying in outer space. 

. New Soviet cosmonauts: have made an un- 
exampled flight over the stunned planet. There 
were two of them, and the duration of the flight 
was measured, not in hours, but in days. Well, it 
is only natural. It shows that we continue our 
march forwards to the stars. 


THE TWIN FLIGHT 


The sÉnsational flights of Nikolayev ani Popo- 
vich.only mark the first stages of Soviet exploration 
of outer’ space. Many major problems remain to 
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be solved before the first тап journeys.to the 
planets—but the new flights have already shown 
that a prolonged stay in outer space is Possible. - - The. 
arsenal of science contains reserves to increase the 
duration of space trips. 


Vostok III had gone aloft at 11.30 a.m. — 
Time on August 11. Announcing its successful 
leunching, TASS reported that its tasks included : 

To study man's capacity for work in conditions 
of weightlessness, 

`- To obtain additional data on. the effects о? . 
space flight conditions on the human body. 

Human scientific observation in- space flight 
conditions. 

: Further improvement of spaceships and their 
means of communication, control and landing. 

“АП systems on board the spaceships are 
functioning normally", declared TASS with satis- 
faction, in the first of many messages about both 
ships to a similar effect. 


SAFE LANDING 


On August 15, 1962, the satellite ships landed 
practically simultaneously in the pre-set area of the 
Soviet Union, to the south of Karaganda, a city in 
Kazakhstan, in direct proximity to the planned 
points of landing. 

The flight of the spaceship Vostok Ш, which 
was piloted by Andrian Nikolayev lasted 95 hours, 
that. is, nearly four days. During this time the 
satellite ship Vostok III orbited the Earth more than 
64 times, covering a distance of more than 2,600,000 
km. > 


The duration of the space flight of the satellite 


-ship Vostok IV, piloted by Pavel Popovich, who 


orbited the globe more than 48 times, was 71 hours. 
The distance covered by the spaceship Vostok IV 
was about*two million km. 

The group space flight of satellite ships Vostok 
III and Vostok IV lasted 71 hours, or nearly three 
days. 


Carrying on this first “formation flight" in space, 
the two ships were in constant radio contact with 
each other and with the Earth. For the first time 
Soviet cosmonauts were able to thoroughly test the 
possibility of co-ordinating their manoeuvres and 
actions in outer space. Indeed the testing of the 
possibilities of manual control in a group space flight 
is an exceedingly important task. 


After days: spent circling the Earth, Nikolayev 
and Popovich were still completely fit and well. 
Their pulse rate—not surprisingly, a little/ high at 
first —settled down to normal, as also their respira- 
tion. Both pilots were quite able to move and 
walk around in their cabins to carry out the opera- 
tions included in their programme. Their activities . 
were many times telecast ‘live’ over Moscow TV, 
as the spaceships flew overhead. 

At night while they slept, all the намова 
tion of theiy ships continued functioning automati- 
cally. 

The temperature, pressure and humidity in the 
ship at all times remained within normal bounds, 
and temperature could be adjusted by the pilots 
themselves. 


In every way the pilots' condition aha behavi- 
our were normal. On the first ‘lonely’ night, 
Nikolayev slept peacefully from 10 p.m. to 5 am. 
On the secorid night bed-time was a little earlier : 
Nikolayev went to sleep at 9 p.m. and Popovich at 
9.30. But they both awoke, fit and well, at 4.30 a.m. - 
The third ‘night’ lasted from 9 p.m. to 4 a.m. 
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By SCOTT CARPENTER 
from the viewpoint of safety, it was a nearly perfect 


- flight; almost as easy as one newsman suggested, as 
a bus ride across town, 


First-person account of Astronaut Scott 
` Carpenters three orbits around the earth. 
on May 24, 1962, and of the 
scientific observations during the flight. 


S a boy in Colorado, along with 
millions of other American boys 
during the 1930s, I always wel- 
comed a chance to see the "next 
exciting chapter" of a movie 
serial at the local theatre, The 
essence of the Hollywood serial 
was that at the end of each 
i ; chapter, the hero was left in a 
virtually. inextricable predicament, such as hanging 
from a cliff. To find out what happened, you would 
have to go back the next Saturday until you had 
got all the way through 12 chapters. It is from this 
Hollywood tradition, established long before my 
time, that the term “cliff-hanger” came into the 
American vocabulary, It now means any suspense- 
filled undertaking. . | 

“Cliff-hanger” was the word Vice-President 
Johnson used in describing my flight of May 24, For 
most people listening to the radio and television 
coverage, the 45 minutes of wondering whether I 
had survived re-entry into the earth's atmosphere 
was the most memorable period of the flight, 

For me, however, that particular period of 
suspense never existed. I had some uneasy moments 
at the time of re-entry, when it looked as though the 
parachutes might be destroyed by heat. But in fact 
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*: It-still staggers the popular imagination that a 
human can soar 250 kilometers or so into space, 
burtle-around the globe in a small capsule, then 
return through terrifüc heat into the earth's atmos- 
phere and land safely by parachute, But for all of us 
closely associated with Project Mercury, the outlook 
is different. We have. lived with that Mercury 
space capsule for months and have known its 
inimense. capabilities. My flight was designated 
MA-7—the seventh mission using a production-line 
Mercury capsule atop an Atlas booster rocket. The 
first six had all been successful, 2 


John Glenn's great flight in February had 
proved the capsule’s design, controls and instrumenta- 
tion. Even before, Astronauts Alan Shepard and 
Virgil (Gus) Grissom had proved the capsule's ability 
to leave and re-enter the earth's atmosphere by 
making sub-orbital flights into space, using. a 
Redstone rocket. From the time it was announced 
that I would be the MA-7 pilot, my confidence in a 
safe return was absolute, based not on wishful: 
thinking but on solid knowledge. 


My approach to the mission as a whole was not 
vals that of a test pilot, but of a scientific observer, 
I do not mean I was impervious to the thrill of the 
füght. It will be a long time before a man can take 
in stride the surge and roar of a booster rocket, the 
sudden calm and quiet of orbital flight,*the ease of 
weightlessness and the assuring ‘response. to. his 
control: movements. — 

For weeks my study „апа training was aimed at 
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E. complete mastery of the controls system and of the 


techniques I would use after insertion into orbit— 
navigating by the stars, measuring light intensity 
and cloud layers, and photography with the hand 
*camera. Evenings were largely devoted to scheduling 

he experiments and observations into my flight 
programme. 


, “MORE LIGHT" 
The acquisition of more knowledge for the 


benefit of all mankind—"More light", said -Goethe— - 


“was the prime thought in my mind when I named the 


. capsule “Aurora 7”. Aurora for the goddess of dawn, 


- 


and the numeral for the seven astronauts, Coinci- 
dentally, I grew up at the corner of Aurora and "th 
Streets in Boulder, Colorado. ^ 


The launching that hot Florida morning was the 
most nearly perfect of our four manned flights. The 
countdown was mechanically faultless. It was dark 
when I rode the elevator up the gantry to be inserted 
into the capsule. Astronaut Walter Schirra, the 
back-up pilot, was waiting to greet me after having 
checked out the capsule through the preliminary 
es of the count. “It’s ready, Scott" he said. "It's 

yours". 


Through the small window above me, I watched 
the sky lighten. At T-6—take-off minus six minutes 
visibility was still impaired by the usual morning 
haze, now thickened by smoke from distant swamp 
fires. We knew the sun would soon burn away the 
haze and Walter Williams, Project Mercury's opera- 
tions director, decided that with so many things 
going right it would be best to wait for a while. 
Consecutively, he ordered three 15-minute holds. 


. I was neither uneasy nor concerned. I used the 
time to put a telephone call through to my wife, 
Rene, who had brought our four children to the 
Cape Canaveral area the night before. I couldn't 
expect our two daughters, aged five and six, to 
show much interest in the flight, so I had asked 
Nancy Lowe, the astronauts' secretary, to buy them 
each a talking doll for amusement. 


The haze cleared and the last six minutes of 
countdown melted away. Exactly at 7.45 a.m. I 
heard the Atlas engines ignite. The rocket lifted off 
abruptly, then was off on a smooth, powerful arc 
into the heavens. The next fy “minutes were the 
shortest І have ever experienced. © 


At about 10,000 meters (30,000 feet), passing 
through the maximum vibration area, I felt the 
Atlas shake somewhat, but; not nearly as much І had 
expected. The maximum acceleration during launch 
was only 6.3 Gs, hardly noticed at the time, Within 
a minute and a half, I was through most of the 
atmosphere and the sky was turning black. The 


booster engines cut off exactly on time and 20 


seconds later the emergency escape tower, now uli- 
needed, was jettisoned. “My status is good,” I told the 
Cape Flight Director. 


After the sustainer engine cut off, the posigrade 
rockets fired, separating me from the Atlas. The 
rocket had found the “keyhole”, reaching the exact 
point in space 800 kilometers (500 miles) from the 
launching pad at the exact speed of 28,000 kilometers 

à dr miles) per hour at the exact angle. I was in 
orbit. 


ЕЈ 
The change was immense. The Atlas roar gave 
way to complete silence and for a fleeting second I 
was conscious of my isolation from earth. I was also 
aware of anethgr sensation, which was weightlessness, 
It gave me no problem and I,adjusted to it almost 
ixamediately. As a matter of fact, it was positive boon. 
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Suddenly I was more comfortable in my . restrictive 
pressure suit than if I had been home in'be 

I was very busy. Once in orbit, I had to turn 
the capsule around so that its blunt end would‘head 
into the line of flight, with me facing backwards. 
The plan.was to turn by hand controls and it was 
exhilarating io see the systems respond. Then the 
Cape Flight capsule communicator, Astronaut Gus 
Grissom, said, “Aurora 7, you have a go, with better 
than a seven-orbit capability", “Sweet words", I 
replied. e. У 


I lined the capsule up to the correct attitude, its 
small end pointing downward so that I could see the 
horizon through the window. I saw the moon, then 
glimpsed the long shining Atlas booster, coursing 
along behind and to the right, tumbling very slowly. 
I positioned Aurora 7 to get the Atlas in the center 
of the window and photographed it. My visual 
estimates of its distance from the capsule later 
checked out with radar data, indicating that there is 
no degradation in space of the human eye’s depth 
perception. This is an important consideration in 
pe for the coupling of two or more spacecraft 
in flight. 


SIX RISES & SETS 


By this time, I was communicating with. the 
tracking station in Bermuda and soon picked up 
the Canary Islands station, Throughout my three 
orbits, communications with the 17 tracking stations 
were regular and clear. Those tracking stations are 
vital to us. I have simulated orbital flights many, 
many times, and now it was a friendly warm feeling 
to come over the horizon and hear the voice of ап , 
old friend—in Kano, Nigeria, or Woomera, Australia, 
or wherever—and to know that he was willing and 
able to give any assistance needed. 


Shooting across the Indian Ocean, I saw the 
setting sun, the first of the six sunrises and sunsets 
which were the most awesome sights of the flight. 
Their beauty beggars my power of description, I 
expended much film on them, but I fear even the 

. camera cannot do them justice. With the sun just 
below the horizon, the atmosphere emits an intense 
and colourful glow. The coloration can be captured, · 
but not the glow. 


Once the sun had set, the earth was shrouded in 
ar envelope of blue light, apparently the same blue 
sky so familiar to us on earth, I believe that it will 
Ee thus—bathed in a blue glow—that the darkened 
earth will appear when finally we view it from the 
moon. 


Fifty minutes after launching, I was over 
Australia, talking to Donald Slayton, another astro- 
naut, at the Muchea station. I had planned to observe 
ground flares, set off as I passed over Woomera, 
but the cloud cover was too thick for me to see 
them. Australia is one of my favorite places and I 
have spent a good deal of time there. If was there 
Г was taught the demanding sport of kangaroo 
hunting from horseback, and simultaneously saw 
some of the greatest displays of horsemanship I 
have ever witnessed. There was even joking concern 
among Mercury people that they might never get me 
back from Australia. 


Such reminiscences were fleeting. It was at. this 
point that the ground controllers noticed my body 
temperature had begun to rise. I was unaware of any 
discomfort and discounted their readings. But over- 
heating later became a problem and І manipulated 
the suit temperature control off and on for а long 
time, impatient to get back to other duties. I had 
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Alan B. Shepard, first U.S. 
Astronaut, rose 116 miles in 
the space capsule “Mercury” 
on May 5, 1961, on a suborbi- 
tal flight lasting 15 minutes, 
at a speed of 5100 miles p.h. 


Virgil I. Grissom, had his sub- 
orbital flight on July 21, 1961, 
lasting 16 minutes. He reach- 
ed an altitude of 118 miles, 
at 5280 miles p.h. breaking 
Shepard’s record by 180 miles. 


John H. Glenn accomplished 
his orbital flight on February 
20, 1962, rising 160 miles, re- 
maining in space for 4 hours 


56 minutes. He covered a . 


total distance of 81,000 miles. 


also noticed that the automatic stabilization controls 
were not functioning correctly but dismissed it from 
my mind to get on with observation. 


- A less serious problem cropped up about then. 
From somewhere a weightless washer floated up in 
front of my face. I picked it out of the air and stowed 
it іп the glove compartment. It leaked out two - or 
three times after that. There was one long period— 
„` two or three minutes—when it stayed right in front 
ot my face, 


As I crossed the Pacific and approached the 
North American coast, I heard the voice of astronaut 
Gordon Cooper, handling communications in Guay- 
mas, Mexico. I had enjoyed my stays there, too, and 
wanted to let the people know I was thinking of 
them. I radioed a short message of greeting in 
Spanish. I’ve since taken a lot of good-natured ribbing 
about whether I was extemporizing of reading a 
prepared text. The answer is I was reading, but 
I wrote the script myself. I had purposely worked 
it into the flight plan, Studying the language in 
college had given me a certain feel for Spanish and 
its proper pronunciation. At least my critics agree 
tbe pronunciation was perfectly understandable, 


Then I began a series of reports to the Cape. I 
was'feeling expansive, When they asked permission 
to send a telemetry calibration, I said, “Be my 
guest", i 
I had reason for elation, Only minutes before I 
had spotted my first small particles the light specks 
noticed by John Glenn and Gherman Titov, and 
was busy photographing them. The specks later led 
to a spirited argument with John, who claims the 
particles - he saw were luminous and came from 
space. The ones I saw were light but not luminous; 
they looked like snowflakes. Then came a moment 
oi discovery. I reached up to get a photometer to 
measure their reflected light and inadvertently 
banged the capsule hatch. A shower of particles 
streamed by the window, I banged it again— 
another shower. It was as though some sort of frost 
had formed on the capsule exterior and by banging 


I was dislodging it. John and I argued far into the 
night and finally called it a stand-off. His particles 
were luminous; mine were not, 


BALLOON EXPERIMENT 
For all my confidence then, it was as I passed 


‘over Cape Canaveral to start a second orbit that 


another ominous note was sounded. “Everything 
looks good down here,” the Cape informed me, 
“except fuel usage. You’d better watch that a little 
bit”. 

It was time for the balloon experiment, a major 
item on my flight plan. A 30-inch balloon was 
supposed to inflate and trail out from the capsule on 
a 30-meter (100-foot) nylon cord, and follow me for 
one orbit. The balloon skin was divided into five 
sections, each a different colour. The objective was to 
choose. which colours could be most easily seen 
(important for a rendezvous in space) and to 
measure the atmospheric drag operating on the 
balloon. For some reason the balloon inflated only 
partially, to a diameter of about 10 inches, and it 
acquired two small ears on either side, Nonetheless, 
I had no trouble in choosing orange and silver as 
the most visible colors. The balloon’s behavior was 
unpredictable. It trailed out slowly to its extremity, 
leaving loops in the slack line for 10 or 15 minutes. 
When it did reach the end of the line, it bounced 
back and the line would wrap around itself again, 
Its. motion was. completely random. All this I 
photographed, and described into the tape recorder, 
The experiment may help clarify physicists’ theories 
about the density of the atmosphere in space. 

My orbital path had been blazed by John Glenn, 
but a significant difference had been planned for. 
As John passed over Australia he had a full moon 
lighting the earth. On my flight, the moon was 
onequarter full and visible for only half of each 
“night”. I shut down all controls and let the capsule 
go into drifting flight. Then, without looking at the 
horizon, I oriented the capsule’s attitude according to 
the stars: Such nevigational readings proved. valid 
and were not difficult to attgin, Drifting flight held 
no problems. If my flight plan had permitted? I 
would readily have gone on for another*four or five 
orbits in drift. f 


I ate some of the bite-sized cubes, of food and 
found no difficulfy in „Swallowing. Crumbs; are the 
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problem—they floated all through the capsule—and 
this food crumbled. The plan also called for drinking 
of water. In fact, I carried out that experiment 
thirst and overheating 


frequently, but more. from 
than dedication to science. 


Across the Pacific, the ground trackers again 
expressed concern at expenditure of fuel, My 
efforts to observe and p. graph sunsets and sun- 
rises, watch the balloon, photograph particles, and sc 
forth, had tempted me to manually adjust the 
attitude of the capsule at rates which expended fuel 
too rapidly. A substantial reserve of fuel had to be 
conserved for the re-entry period, so the capsule 
could be kept at the proper angle when the retro- 
rockets fired. Otherwise the capsule might be off- 
course for the re-entry. 


MAN AND FALLISILITY - 


. My expediture of fuel illustrates an important 
point, No matter how heavily instrumented a satellite 
may be, it cannot be perfect unless there is a 
thinking being inside, capable of observing, weighing 
evidence, making decisions and carrying them out. 
But where man goes, his fallibility goes too. In my 
case the shortcomings were impatience and curiosity. 
] wanted to make the most.of every moment. 
fuel needed for manual control could be. obtained 
only at the expense of reduced fuel reserve at retro- 
fire time. I had calculated the risk апа chose to get 
the most out of my automatic fuel. Cape Flight was 


concerned, but confident. They gave me the go-ahead 


for a third orbit. — 


` As scheduled, I turned the switch to jettison the 
balloon. It refused to go, for reasons yet to be 
determined. Aerodynamics experts quickly confirmed 
my impression that the balloon would have no effect 
on my descent. It stayed with me until retrofire— 
I saw it pass the window just before the retro-rockets 
fred. Then the heat of re-entry burned it up, except 
dor a short length of nylon cord which somehow 
survived and stayed with capsule longed than 
expected. yn 


On the final orbit, I spent as much time as 1 
could in drifting flight. It was now that I was able 
to do some of most valuable «work, taking 
measurements of luminous layer. First reported 

layer extends all the 


time to come. 


By now, the workload for re-entry was building 
up rapidly. Coming over Hawaii, I was in the 
midst of half a dozen different processes, all of 
them important. I was rapping the hatch, photogra- 
phing clouds óf particles, and photometer 
readings. І was ge more photogra of my last 
gunrise, I had started the pre-retrograde checklist. My 
squipment in the capsule now had to be made first. 
I put the capsule into the proper attitude for re- 
entry, but noted that the automatic ‘controls were not 
holding it. My fuel was now deci low, req 
a new evaluation of my situation. Е 


RETRO-JOURNEY 


The Galifornia coast station came into range 
and it was time to start retrograde procedures 
to brimg me out of orbit. My view of the horizon 
showed theeautomatic controls were not doing their 
job. І was low on manuab fuel» I switched to the 

: third’ „system of controls, which allowed me to 
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“telegraph” my commands manually to automatic 
thrusters, using - automatie fuel. In * switching, I 
inadvertently left the automatic controls operative 
— I wes thus using tuel for both Systems at 
once. gt у 


From the ground, Alan Shepard began giving 
me the retro-fire countdown and I counted along 
with him. The gyro instruments seemed to be faulty so 
Т decided to bypass them, This meant using manual 
control to maintain attitude during the firing of ' 
the retro-rockets. The deceleration as the rockets 
fired resulted in no more than а gentle bump, con- 
trasting with the “healthy kick” John Glenn had 
reported. I wes on my way down. : 


By then I was out of manual fuel, but I was still 
in good shape, using the autornatic fuel to contro! 
the capsule menually. : 


More pleasant surprises awaited as I re-entered 
the atmosphere. The strain from deceleration was 
prolonged and even. I had temporarily lost. contact 
with the Cane because of the build-up of ionized. air 
around the capsule, but I was able to talk into the 
tape recorder the entire time. There was no percep- 
tible heat increase ; the “fire-ball” effect John Glenn 
had experienced was less intense than I had expected, 
I noticed a greenish glow building up around the . 
small end. of the capsule, where the parachutes are 
stored. I had a few unessy moments wondering 
whether they would be destroyed, ‘then the glow 
faded away. es Vp Md Be 


Most important, the capsule kept à good attitude. 
T believe the aerodynamic design of the Mercury 
capsule is so nearly perfect that the craft could 
re-enter by itself—heat shield first—without experi- 
diture of fuel. ; { SEAN УЖ 


It was still not time to relax, As І descended 
to an altitude of about 10,000 meters (30,000 feet), 
the capsule began to oscillate. Having no fuel left, 
{ released the small parachute known as the "drogue", 
which acts to stabilize and slow the capsule. 1 had 
planned to deploy it at 7,000 meters (21,000 feet) ; 
instead I released it at 8,600 meters (26,000 feet). 


FLOATING DOWN 


At 3,300 meters (10,000 feet), the main parachute 
was due to blossom overhead. It didn't. I gave it 
another 160 meters (500 feet), then released it 
manually. As the capsule floated down, I picked up 
the voice of Gus Grissom from the Cape. He advised 
that I had overshot the primary recovery area and 
that recovery would take about one hour. "The clock 
—— I had been in flight four hours and 56 

utes. : 


As with everything else about the flight, the 
impact as Aurora 7 hit the water was gentler than I 
had expected. I remembered John's reports about 
the heat inside the capsule after landing and decided 
to spend my hour's wait outside on my raft. 1 
climbed out through the small end, now the top of © 
the capsule, This is a hard job because of the con- 
fined space, but I managed it without mishap, I 
inflated the life-raft and climbed in. I couldn't find 
any of the equipment supposed to be packed inside 
and discovered the raft was upside down. I got out, 
turnd it over and got back in. I took out the S; 
beacon and set it up so that it would begin iransmit- 
ting а radio pulse for recovery aircraft to home in 
on—which they did. : — 


For the next half-hour, I floated on my raft, 
tethered to the capsule. There was. no concern on 
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my part; I was unaware that this was the “cliff- ? 


hanger" period. True, after ionization I had been 
able. to establish only fragmentary voice contact 
before my transmitters had been carried out of range. 
My later efforts to raise S0meone had been com- 
pletely unavailing. Still, from Gus Grissom’s advice 
on recovery time, I knew they had received radar 
data from Aurora 7 and supposed this information 
had been made public. 


The first thing I saw was a navy plane, a P2V 
—fittingly the type I had first fiown operationally as 
а пауу pilot. 1 signalled with a mirror and the P2V 
circled overhead, so I knew I had been spotted. 
Other planes appeared and soon there were four or 
five over me. Then I heard a voice from behind. 
On one of the passes behind me, a plane had dropped 
ani Air Force parachute-rescue crewman. This man. 
wearing a snorkel, a mask and a wet-suit, was 
swimming over to my raft, towing his own raft 
behind him. Soon another parachutist joined us and 
we had a three-man party, out there on the ocean. I 
offered them water but they declined. І offered somé 
food, again they declined. - They said they had just 
had lunch. £ 


SAFE RETURN 


We fitted the cumbersome floatation collar around 
Aurora 7, which was listing at a gradually ihcreasing 
rate. I was glad to see that job done and felt the 
capsule would be recovered. After hitting the water 
` I had noticed drops of water inside the capsule and 
had been afraid jt would sink. In climbing out, 1 
had parked my camera in the capsule neck for easy 
retrieving. 


Soon, a helicopter from the aircraft carrier - 


"Intrepid" was whirling overhead, lowering a horse- 
collar recovery loop. I went back to the capsule, 
got the camera and put the collar around me. І 
swung clear to be pulled up, but just at this point, 
the copter settled slightly and I went down into the 
water. For a second I am sure all there was to be 
seen of me was a hand, holding my precious camera 
above the surface. It was three days before I got 
the good news that the film had stayed dry and the 
pictures I had taken were good, 


I watched the films the other day and experi- 
enced again the sharp feeling of humility and grati- 
tude that I had been granted such an experience. No 
one is more keenly aware than I that I am an ordi- 
nary mortal wtih at least the normal quota of frail- 
ties. That I had been given this opportunity to add” 
to mankind's fund of knowledge was a stroke of 
sheer good fortune. For months, my thoughts, plans 
and aspirations had been only that my performance 
would live up to my opportunity. 


By themselves, the observations and measure- 
ments I was able to make in space are isolated and 
unconfirmed. Matched with the data from John 
Glenn’s flight, they gain in validity and perspective. 
With each succeeding flight, our fund of knowledge 
will be more firmly established, as each one revises 
and confirms the findings of its predecessors. This 
is what is behind Project Mercury, the steady accu- 
mulation of information. This is the heart and soul 
of science. 


To astronauts as to laymen, the pace of Project 
Mercury has been slow. But the slowness has been 
the result of deliberation and the paramount desire 
to establish and maintain control over progressive 
“experimentation. This is the way it has to be. The 
hero of the movie serial always managed somehow to 
get off the cliff unscathed, as we had always known 
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he would. We can have no such assurance abqut the 
outcome of each man's attempt to conquer space. 


` But we can be assured that the safe return of an 


astronaut is Project Mercury's first consideration. 


Meanwhile, my work awaits me. Theré are. 
other capsules to be checked and good men waiting 
to fly them. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


(Continued From Page 26) 


mobility. But the way it is sought to be forced and 
its steps quickened would, I am afraid, do more 
harm than good. In the present context, if it leads 
to the addition of another caste of  inter-married 
people to our already ‘existing hierarchy of castes, 
it won’t be anything surprising, 


Social transformation leading to emotional in- 
tegration in a democracy comes through willing co- 
operation of the people. and not through coercion 
as under totalitarian regimes..The democratic pro- 
cess is a strenuous process no doubt, and by its 
very nature involves a lot of struggle, sweat and 
sacrifice. This naturally imposes a heayy burden, 
for social transformation towards integration in this 
country can be possible only through a democratic 
sense of urgency and ап all-embracing impulse of 
nationalism and ethical values, 
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PARTY SYSTEM IN INDIA 


(Continued from Page 30) 


+ „ opposition to State-ism, can build up a strong posi- 
* tion for itself. The remaining party is the Commu- 
nist party, to whose position and policy and pros- 
pects a reference will be made later. 


PRE-CONDITIONS 


Fundamentally for any political party in India, 
to gather strength and gain public support in order 
to raise itself into the’ status of an effective opposi- 

"tion to the Congress immediately and of a potential 
ruling party, it would have to fulfil some essential 
pre-conditions, In the first place, it must be able 

‚ to present and promote a national policy in the poli- 

© tical, economic, social and other spheres which would 
be something different from that of the Congress. 
_ Secondly, it would have to convince the public that 
` àt not merely professes but sincerely believes in and 
fis practising the methods: and techniques of demo- 
teracy in its day-to-day working. It should also 

* demonstrate its unqualified faith in the supremacy 

of the Constitution as the instrument for achieving 
the economic, social and other national goals, that 
it believes in constitutional methods and the Rule 

„оѓ Law, and also that it has firm faith in secularism. 
Above all, it should abandon all traces of extra- 
territorial patriotism or affiliations and do not, as 
: some parties in the South blatantly do, proclaim 
сог propagate disruptionist ог secessionist ideas 
` among the people. 


From the above analysis of the operation of the 
.party system in India during the last 15 years, a 
-few broad conclusions сап be drawn. In the first 
- place, we must accept the validity of the saying that, 
"even as a country gets the Government it deserves, 
:4t also gets the party system it deserves. In India, 
‚ in the context of the historical factors relating to the 
. freedom struggle and the transfer of power by the 
British to the Congress, it was inevitable that 
Congress should occupy the dominant place. In the 
.last of three general elections the Congress bastion 
4 has been only partly shaken by the combined attack 

-.of the non-Congress parties but not conquered. 
Congress retains its control of the constitutional 
.machinery both in the States and at the Centre, 
though with reduced strength. It is, however, 
.realised that unless the damage to its bastion is 
effectively repaired, it would be stormed and taken 
du others. 


Secondly, “within the Congress fold mutually 


“incompatible groups and opinion cells are operating’ 


which seek self-expression to convért the Congress 
to their view-point or in the- alternative indulge in 
~ activities which tend to undermine its solidarity. 
-There is, however, the prospect of Congress leader- 
ship undertaking a process of weeding out which 
would result in the dissident or recalcitrant elements 
‘going into self-liquidation or joining other parties. 
This may happen either as a result of the disci- 
plinary action against them or of irreconcilable 
„divergences on issues of policy and ideology. The 
^"Coneress would then be an undeclared socialist 
*^party, into which other socialist elements could enter 
or would be welcomed. 


е ELECTORATE 


Thirdly, in the successful functioning. of parlia- 
men’ y de осгасу, there is the dima sos г 2- 
sented by the electorate anf the*public. As these 


attain greater political maturity and are educated 
in the democratie processes and realise more and 
more clearly the significance of independently asses- 
sing the working of different parties, their party 
alignments would become crystallised. Simultane- 
ously, they would realise that a multi-party system 
is not conducive to effective parliamentary demo- 
cracy and that it is essential in the national interest 
to have not only an effective Government party but 
an equally effective opposition party which can form 
an alternative Government. 


Moreover, as the war against casteism, commu- 
nalism and other social evils achieve success, and 
the idea of national integration takes root, the pro- . 
grammes and policies of parties will become. 
crystallised along secular lines. For example, if one 
party advocates more and more State action to 
ensure social justice and equality of opportunities, 


another may give preference to individual freedom 
against arbitrary executive interference and empha- 


size the significance of fundamental rights and the 
Rule of Law. If the Congress becomes the repre- 
sentative of the socialist ideology, another party 
would be the representative of the ideology which 
refuses to accept the rationale of Stateism and 
advocate more individual enterprise. : 


Fourthly, it can be safely assumed that India 
would not deviate from the parliamentary and 
democratic system, or give quarter to parties having 
a totalitarian bias. Hence, it is essential for the 
political parties to demonstrate that social justice 


and economic equality could be ensured and attained 
by democratic and parliamentary methods, 


Powerful foreés are operating in the opposite 
direction and there are ‘external pressures which, if 
permitted free play, may help to undermine the 
democratic order. These can be effectively countered 
only when all the political parties are wedded to 
democratic methods and sternly oppose trends among 
the people towards communalism, regionalism and 
totalitarianism. 

If at present the Communist party still believes 
in the ideology based on one party domination it 
should realise that that ideology would never enable 
it to oust the democratic parties and that to achieve 
its objectives it should cultivate a national outlook. 
Recent inter-party controversies on whether the 
C.P.I. should be more nationalistic ог internation- 
alistic, (which would mean binding itself to the 
chariot wheels of either China or Russia) is a pointer 
to the future development of the party’s policy 
towards India. A powerful section realises that the 
party should strike out for a more pronounced 
nationalistic outlook and should discard extra- 
constitutional methods for the attainment of its 
political objectives. They should take the lesson 
from the developments in Yugoslavia and Albania 
as also the lesson from their own past experience 
when the party witnessed serious set-back at polls - 
seemingly for towing the China line on the India- 


(Continued On Next Page) . 
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(Continued From Page 32) 

Vaishnavism, the Vaishnava temples with their 
images of Radha, Krishna, Chaitanya, Nityananda, 
the initiation into holy order and the growth of 
monastic institutions—all these had the effect of 
diffusing the principles of Sri Chaitanya among the 
general mass of people and of converting the 
intuitions of the inspired few into the secure pos- 
session of the many, There have been perversions 
and retrogressions in this growing tide of religious 
emotion: for it is one of the inescapable tragedies 
of human nature that when intuition hardens into 
an institution, there is a falling-off from the origi- 
nal purity. God’s breadth cannot be held fast in the 
vessel of human ritual and some part of it escapes 
inevitably and is replaced by grosser substitutes. 
But despite all these lapses, it must be admitted 
that Vaishnavism has played its part quite well 
and has creditably accomplished a good part of its 
great mission. 


Today in a fast-changing world, which has 
carved out quite new channels for human interests 
and aspirations, Vaishnavism has still a significant 
part to play, if it contributes its fundamental re- 
ligion of love, its instinctive recognition of the 
supreme value of common human life, to that frame- 
work of institutional Democracy on which we seem 
to have staked all our future. For Democracy with- 
out love is like the body without the soul, the 
temple without the image of the presiding deity 
and—to vary a little that old, worn-out image—like 
the drama of Hamlet with Polonius as the hero. 


` SCIENCE AND THE NATION 


(Continued From Page 20) 


: fields. But in order to achieve any success in science, 
there must be a close co-operation amongst the three 
units—government, university and industry in the 
country. 


Once Lord Adrian remarked at a meeting of the 
British Association of Science: “The most fruitful 
research team will suffer in the long run if it has 
no direct contsct with the student body”, Again, 
“those who have the teaching of students at univer- 
sity level will lose their enthusiasm if their best 
products are lured away to research institutes and 
those who work there may be disheartened if there 
is no audience to be interested in their discoveries”. 

Proper utilization of science and scientific 
investigations for the good of the country needs a 
co-ordinated effort by the scientist themselves. 
Unfortunately, there is no representative scientific 
opinion yet in India. Those who have some force, do 
not combine, and even speak with different voices 
in different platforms; Indian science is yet to 
organise. Often it shifts in a way so as to threaten 
the spirit of intellectual adventure and cause it to 
wither away. The whole situation needs a change. 

Once Swami Vivekananda remarked: “The educa- 
tion that does not help the ^ommon mass of people 
to equip themselves for the struggle for life, that 
does not bring out strength of character, a spirit of 
philanthropy and the courage of a lion—is it worth 
ihe name ?" If science is to work for the nation, its 

training should reflect the above conception, and 
scientific leadership must be undertaken by those 
who have life-building, man-making, and character- 
making assimilation of ideas. This is more essential 


because a new era has come for science to play the. 


main part and relegating politics that has so long 
been playing the major role in the destiny of nation. 


PARTY SYSTEM IN INDIA — 
(Continued from Previous Page) "0 


China border issue or for adopting a -policy of vige” 
lence and murder, as in Telegana in 1951. ; 


PANCHAYATS 


The countrywide resuscitation of Panchayati 
Raj is another factor, the potentialities of which for 
influencing. the working of the party system and 
parliamentary democracy are likely to be immense, 
The scheme is bringing about an awakening among 
the rural population in many directions and if the 
social education and compulsory primary education 
and other programmes in the villages make headway, 
the people will acquire a better understanding of the 
democratic process. The elections to village Pan- 
‘chayats would be a training ground for them in citi- 
zenship, though it is also probable that if national 
parties participate in them as parties, the rural 
atmosphere will be fouled by party controversies to 
the detriment of their welfare. At the moment 
Panchayati Raj is rousing a sleeping giant, namely, 
the long‘ slumbering rural people and how it will 
behave when fully roused will depend in a large . 
measure on the way in which democratic political 
parties mould it. 


Political prediction is a risky business and for 
an observer of developments in the political field in 
a country like India, which has had a regular and 
full-fledged parliamentary system only after 1937 
or so, it is also difficult to look too far ahead in that 
direction. But with the inter-dependence among 
nations growing at a rapid pace, the working- of 
parliamentary democracy in India is liable. to. be 
influenced in a considerable measure by what 
happens on our own national borders in the next 
few years and also in international polities now 
dominated by a persistent conflict between two 
camps the Communist and the non-Communist. 


The parliamentary system in India is liable to 
be influenced in by these developments. In the 
meantime, we should not sit idle but continuously 
explore the possibilities and methods by which the 
working of the parliamentary system can be made 
not only smooth but an efficient and effective instru- 
ment for promoting the public welfare through: the 
democratic processes of free election and the evolu-. 
tion of a procedure of consultation and discussion 
among the Government and Opposition parties by 
which the rigour of party rivalries and controversies 
can be softened. ; 


Lastly, we arrive at the broad conclusion that 
repeated suggestions for a “National Front” of 


` different parties is not a practicable or even desir- 


able proposition in the context of parliamentary’ 


democracy and the factors that we expect will pro- 


gressively assert themselves and bring about 
readjustment in a number of parties competing for — 
electoral support without having any distinctive. 
platforms of their own, : : : 


. The special conditions for the emergence of a 
“National Front" cannot be artificially „created. If 
it comes about, it will be in response*to specific and 
historic situatiofis.  * — 
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(Continued From Page 18) - of existing capacity, more capital investment and 
*jt will be seen from the table below that investment employment of more workers have contributed. to 
ү per worker in a factory has much increased in pro- increase in production. 
"e portion to the capital in factories in recent years: 


[ WAGE AND PRODUCTIVITY 
н AVERAGE INVESTMENT ON PLANT — 

AND ERE. b Here it is relevant to study and show whether 
the earnings of the industrial labour have kept 
.Anvestment Investment ‘pace with the increase in productivity. A eareful 
a worker a factory analysis in the post-independence era would reveal 
(Rs. (In Rs. 000) that in many industries like jute textiles, matches, 
17 195 paints and varnishes, sugar, soap and ceramics, real 
859 209 earnings have outstripped the increase in produc- 
1.025 228 tivity and in industries like distilleries and bre- 
1.077 249 weries, electric lamps, electric fans and cottdn 
ea n textile, real earnings have closely followed the in- 
218 * crease in productivity. It is only in a few indus- 

1,376 318 : 
1.522 351 tries that real earnings have lagged behind pro- 
1.913 409 ductivity. Industries where the increase in real 
2219- => ‚ 515 earnings has closely followed the increase in pro- 
: 2.712 645 ductivity account for 40 per-cent of the organised 
The percentage The percentage labour, while the industries where real earnings 
increase between increase between have outstripped productivity account for 245 per 
1948.and 1958 . 1948 and 1958 cent of the organised labour. So far as money 
+ 2169 + 2308 earnings are concerned, they have risen by 70 per 
Source © Census ot Indiar Manufactures. 1958 cent during the period 1947 to 1958, whereas pro- 

ductivity has only increased by 50 per cent. 

The following table gives the quantum of phy- ; 
sical output of some major industries from 1955 . In this context it needs to be underlined that 
te. 19581 increase in productivity is not solely due to the 
s sheh, * efforts of labour, but also to efficient management, 

QUANTUM OF PHYSICAL PRODUCTION. mechanisation and improved methods of production. 

Therefore, for the labour to claim the entire in- 

1955 1956 1955 1958 crease for themselves is totally untenable. If real. 

Wheat Flour 4000 metric * wages have lagged behind productivity in certain °* 
EU. canine аре: Re EDO industries, the fault is not that of the industry. 
-Distüieries & Breweries but must be assigned to the government that has 
© «mu titres: ‚414 a 46053 not been able to evolve a stable price policy so far. 
— (Mee tons 2 308175 Table below pertaining to the trends in produc- 

аі. 15 & Varnishes oats A 
imeti ie consi ;. 39,65 26 42,952 tivity and real earnings of labour in some of the 


Soap metric tons) 5 630 major industries in India is. self-explanatory:— 
Tanning (Chrome 
Fanner 000 nos) $ 112.04- - 11,388 


Denn EES 75" OTHE TREND IN PRODUCTIVITY AND REAL 


ranned 000 nos) .. 1,036 1,683 1,792 2,06% т 
Cement (000 тпеїгїс tons) 4,559 5,008 5,691 6.186 EARNINGS OF LABOUR IN SOME MAJOR 


ic M KISENGE INDUSTRIES IN INDIA — 1953 — 100 
(000 sq. metres) .. 3,148 4,425 5.038 6.800 
Ceramie (000 metric Percentage increase ( + ) or decrease ( 7) . 
tons) 2 .. 10,384 15,290 16,081 19,291 in 1958 over 1947 : 
Piywood & Tea chests / Р 
000 sq. metres .. 8,466 9.135 8.827 8,129 1947 1958 
Paper & Paper Board Index of index of Index of Index of 
. (metric tons) .. 187,843 196,495 213.488 257,059 produe- Real produc- Real Produc- Real 
Matches (000 cases) * 616 616 578 626 tivity Earnings tivity Earnings tivity Earnings 
Cotton Textiles : Jute Textiles 121.1 69.9 1234 86.3 ; 
(а) Yarn (00 meric tons) 1,395 1,581 8,074 7,645 Matches 98.3 73.2 107.5 90.6 
. (b) Cloth (Lakh metres) 46,584 48,523 48,622 45,052 Paints & 
Woollen textiles : Varnishes 105.4 14.4 152.4 121.7 
„Worsted fabrics Sugar 186.8 921 1591 120.5 
(000 metres) .. 12,61 14941 14/48 17,724 » Soap 168 654 1586 1162 
^ Jute textiles Ceramies 67.3 600 1047 1105 
... (000 metric tons) .. 1,043 1,110 1,046 1,079 Distilleries & 
‘Chemicals (metric tons) 168,589 167,858 199,205 230,213 Breweries 924 69.3 148.8 © 109.2 
Aluminium (000 metric Electric Lamps 72.5 86.6 122.6 107.3 
tons) д Er SAL 1.909 8,312 Electric Fans 66.7 649 1426 1143 
Copper (000 metric tons) 1,397 : 7,913 7,966 Cotton 
Iron & Steel (finished "Textiles 82.8 520 1079 982 Я 
) (000 metric tons) 1,280 1,368 1,320 Note: The figures have been Source: Census of Indian 
Bicycles (Nos.) ‚. 491,171 190,525 912,594 adjusted to 1953 prices. . Manujactures, 1958. 
Sewing Machines (Nos) 101472 164,478 205,209 ps 
Electric Lamps (000 Nos) e зы. ы Оп the face of it, it would be erroneous to call 
Electric. Fans (000 Nos) d ы эм that labour in the organised industry being worst 
Source: Statistical Abstract, India 1958-59. off although many vested interests may claim it to 
. be so. The organised labour engaged in manufac- 
` „From the above table it will be seen that there turing industries, mining and constructional acti- 
had been а, general improvement in the output of vities constitutes only 5 per cent of the total labour 
. gome major industries in India despite some erratic force. An очер Бнр ii er js in agricul- 
downward, trend. But increase in production is no ture and the tertiary Sector, and it is this section 
indication o progress in productivity. Greater which is the worst off. Will it not be accerguating 
utilization of installed capaeity, darger expansion the already big disparities if wages of industrial 
. ^ . и : > 
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labour are. given increase after. increase? The 
greatest argument that stands at the moment 
-against rise in wages is that it would inflate fur- 
ther the industrial costs and thereby dim the 
chances of India’s products in the foreign markets. 
It may be true that labour costs compared with 
. some more developed countries are low, but when 
non-wage benefits are also included, they certainly 
become quite high. Industry, on its part, is justified 
іп demanding that money wages should not rise 
faster than average increase in productivity. But 
the worker does not seem to be satisfied and con- 
tinues to demand higher wages. 


RISING TREND IN PRICES 


The pressure of rising prices has imposed a 
great strain on India's economie apparatus in recent 
years, and its impact has been. seriously felt by 
those least able to bear it. The Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party Executive Committee set up recently 
a special sub-committee to study the whole problem 
Of prices so as to suggest ways and means for curb- 
ing another steep rise. An analysis of the avail- 
àble statistical evidence highlights the commodities 
where the pressure has been the heaviest and mea- 
sures the rate of rise in prices since the beginning 
of the Second: Five-Year Plan. 


' The All India Working Class Cost of Living 
Index. which represents the average of working 
class indices of 27 industrial centres all over the 
country shows that upward pressures are usually 

the half of the year—from 


second half over the first half was of the order of 
2.5 per cent. Similarly, in 1961, the rise was of the 
order of 3.2 per cent, The same, it is feared, will 


repeat itself in 1962 as well. 


` The behaviour of index since 1956 shows a re- 
markably uniform E wherein the average 
index in the first of a year turns out to be the 
same as the average in the second half of the 
This fact is brought out by the 

; this analogy the index for the 

second half of 1962 will cross the limit of 
130 (Base: 1949 = 100)—an cll time peak, The 
conclusion which emerges from a scrutiny of this 
index is that the secular trend in prices is up, and 


there seems to be no р of the consumer. 
Am in 


. prices either stabilising the short 


run. 


ALL INDIA COST OF LIVING INDEX 

: 1956-62 Base: 1949 — 100 
Month 1056 1957 1958 
7 107 11 


107 10 
110 


1 
` (provisional) 
124 127 


(provisional) 
124 128 


(provisional) 
125 


— 


Six monthe 
Average 
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Percentage change 
“of second half over 
‘first half +19 +37 480 459 425 +32 
Source: Reserve Bank of India Bulletin. 


The same technique of measuring the rate of 
‘rise in the wholesale prices in the —— halí of 


` ‘the year as compared to. the first half reveajs an 


interesting pattern (as indicated in the table below) — 
though not conforming exactly to the behaviour of — 
the All India Working Class Cost of Living Index. 
Except for 1961, the average of the index of whole- e 
sale prices for the second half has been always® 
higher than the average of the first half since 
1955, A steep fall in jute prices last year which 
affected both raw jute and jute manufactures kept 
the index subdued with the result that 1961 did not 
follow the pattern exhibited in the earlier years. 
But this is certain that the prices have been 
steadily rising from year to year whatever the 
manner of comparison, Whether the figures are 
looked at month to month or year to year, the 
trend has been upwards. The wholesale price indèx 
did show a slight downturn from August 1961 on- 
wards but this was a temporary phase caused by 
the crashing of jute prices. Prices have started 
looking up once over again and the index is now . 
struggling to beat the all-time peak reached in - 
July, 1961 at 128.8 (Base: 1952-53 = 100). The ave- 
rage of the index for the first two weeks of July, 
1962, has already attained an all time high at 129.1. 


INDEX. NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF 
. . ALL COMMODITIES : 1955-62 


( AVERAGES ) BASE: 1962-53=100 


1955 1956 195; 1958 1959 
95.3 107.3 1059 1124 
106.9 104.7 113.3 
105.6 1054 1124 

106.5 1074 112.0 120.4 
109.0 108.2 114.0 
1107 1113 1156 


107.7 107.2 113.3 


$29 1035 1119 1147 1168 


925 108.5 1120 1159 1171 
90.6 106.9 

90.6 106.7 

92.5 108.7 109.3 1140 

935 108.1 1071 1114 1179 124 


осо» cc 


92.1 106.7 109.3 1148 1178 
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ver 
second half +12 +82 +19 +71 +40 +39 —07 


Source: Reserve Bank of India Bulletin. 


The table below sets out the indices of whole. 
sale prices of selected commodities for the months 
of June from 1955 to 1962. There is no commodity 
which has shown any tendency to drop. Pulses had 
kept a stable level for the last four years, but here 
also the index has shown a rise of 12 points in one 
year. At the top of the list in the spiral of rising 
prices stand “other food articles” which include tea, 
coffee, spices, salt and betelnuts. Metal products 
stand next followed by oil-cakes, oilseeds, edible 
oils. fruits and vegetables, fish, eggs, meat and 
woollen textiles. It provides some relief to mote 
that cereals have been pegged down by the impes” 
of P. 4-480 wheat. But the prices of other quality 
foods such as fish, eggs, meat, edible os, fruits and 
vegetables and sugar have been allowed to cone - 
tinue their upward trend. With increasing’ incomes 
of the working ‘class, the demand for quality food 


» 





is rising and the thesis that restraining prices of. 
cereals alone will keep inflationary pressures in. 


chek does not hold any longer. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
OF SELECTED COMMODITIES : 1955-62. 


(AVERAGES ) . BASE : 1952-53=100 
June June June June June June June June 
Weight 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Group & Suv- : 
group 
Food Articles 
(50.4) 100.0 84 121 123 
Cereals 38.2 102 105 
Pulses 8.4 91 103 
Fruits & 
Vegetable 4.5 2 126 
Milk & 
Ghee 15:461 
Edible Oils 9.3 163 


128 


Other food 
articles 10.0 
Liquor & 
Tobacco 
(2.1) 100.0 
Tobacco 94.1 
. Fuel, Power, 
Light & 
Lubricants 
(3.0 
. Industrial 
Raw materials : 
(15.5) 100.0 
Fibres 39.3 
Oilseeds 38.8 
Minerals 14 
Other 
Industria! 
Raw ^: 
materials 20.5 
Manufac- 
tures 
(29.0). 100.0 
(a) Inter- 
mediate 
pro- 
ducts · 141 ; 
(b) Finished 
goods 859 
1) Textiles 50.6 
Cotton: 31.3 
Jute 12.6 


5.5 


41 


cts 
iii Che- 
‘micals 7.0 


3.3 


109 114 113 115 120 


go 102 111 112 116 123 196 127 
: Source: Reserve Bank of India Bulletin. 
NOTE:—Figures shown in brackets against the major groups 
indicate the weights assigned in combining the 
groups into a single all commodities index. © 


The secular rise in prices has become very 
serious at present and it has become a major 
- headache to the administrators in our country. 
During the last ten years the wages of the working 
class people of India have steadily increased. This 
enhanced money income has not in many cases any 
relation with efficiency or productivity. The earn- 
imgs of the workers have been increased by the 


Mepowerful group of trade unions and the political 


authorities who rule ¿he country. Though money 
intome of the workers may not be an index of 
their real *income, the increased wage level has 
transferred the -price structure to the consumers. 
The resultant leads to cost inflation. 

If it was the investor,, the ,prices would not 


have increased to such an extent as they have risen 
now. So a large part of the increased money 
come of the workers is met at the cost of боп 
sumers. The position hence is of two extremes. · 
То find a solution in this sphere is now the major 
worry. The remedy is a wage freeze beyond the 
present stage, that is, a halt to any further increase 
in wages. The desideratum is to put an end to 
wage-price inflation, At the same time there must 
also be an increased production of consumer goods 
for that would only offset the inflationary effects 
of the increased money supply. 


RATIONAL WAGE STRUCTURE 


The Government's first task should be to create 
a climate favourable to the working of a wages 
policy by educating public opinion in the dangers 
of inflation, and thus creating a political will to 
prevent it. Recognition of the problem of wage- 
push inflation by the national leaders in politics, 
industry, and labour, and the enunciation of a 
correct wage policy would be a big step forward 
and also would add a new dimension to the think- 
ing of workers and employers before negotiating, 
ani the hope is that this would make it difficult 
for the public interest thereafter to be ignored. A 
clear lead from the government could have a 
marked effect on public opinion, if the nation’s 
leaders have previously kept explaining how the 
wage system has contributed to the continuous 
erosion in the value of the money in the citizen's 
pocket.. The establishment of a norm should mean 
tha; the burden of proof would be upon any group 
of workers or employers who wanted to depart 
from it. 

In India price-inflation can only be avoided if 
the average rate of money wage increase stays 
within the limits of the average in output per. 
man-hour, and if it should be possible to calculate 
rough estimates of the probable average rate of 
increase of output per man-hour for some years 
ahead. The wage-inflation in India, if allowed to 
continue, would boost up prices at home and the 
rising spiral of prices would adversely affect export 
promotion, This crucial problem can only be tackl- 
ed by a rational wage policy and stabilization of 
prices on a regulated level. By this method only 
a fair wage can, in the present era of modern 
monetary and fiscal policies on a scientific basis, be 
ensured without inflation. This is the hub of the 
matter. 
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8y DEBESH DAS 


OFTEN feel homesick when it 
snows in London. My hands 
and feet get numbed at the 
extremities. For the last one 
month or so I have not set my 
eyes on the dear old maternal 
uncle Sun. Nor do I know when 
I shall go back to my mother. 
Can I keep my heart warm like 

my body by putting on a great coat and a hat and 
spats? 

One cold evening when starting back for my 
boarding house from the college I remembered the 
face of my landlady. As the remittance from home 
did not arrive this month I could not pay the week- 
ly bill. Now I would have to ask none but this very 
landlady to light the fire-place with coal. If I could 
stoke my mind into it instead of coal probably it 
would be on fire automatically. The old landlady’s 


cold stare would be quite a substitute for the match 
stick. 


But it was not that really. I did feel homesick 
for certain. So I went straight to Cafe Indienne to 
have my favourite fish curry and rice. I went there 
a little late so that I could stay on for long with- 
out keeping others hanging around for my table. 
What was more, there would be no need to have a 
fire when I go back to my room. I would go straight 
to my bed and start what you, my energetic enemy, 
might describe as exercising the back. 


Well, how else could you describe it? To-night 
I could hardly expect sleep to come to my eyes. To- 
night, the Christmas Eve. The Christmas vacation is 
‘starting. Everybody here is running back to 
family for the annual reunion To whom shall I 


gc? Me, a shy self-centred type of creature. And 
with no remittance from home. 

The traditional English roast without spices has 
practically killed my appetite. But by this time the 
first class fish curry almost revived it. Very slowly 
in measured morsels I enjoyed it like a miser count- 
ing his coins and could bardly resist being aver- 
whelmed. 

Cafe Indienne was almost empty by that time. 
The music on the wireless set had stopped. But the 
jingle of bangles on the next table sounded much 
more musical I stole a glance at the sweet owner 
of those bangles. 

She too looked at me. A pleasant smile lit up 
her face. Just like the white automnal kas flowers 
on the banks of our Dudhan ie. River Milky. 

Both of us got up almost at the same time, Out- 
side it was snowing. Just as she picked up her 
overcoat I begged for permission to help her with it. 
Then I opened the door of the cafe for her to get 
out fret. In return I received thanks and a sweet 
smile. 

Forgotten were the long face of the. landlady 
and her chilling stare. 

After a few steps on the road I was surprised 
to hear some words in Bengali It was that young 
lady of the cafe. She put out her head from the 
taxi and asked me which way I was going. As I was 
going to Hampstead she asked me to come along 


with her in the taxi. We could go together far Реут 


major part of the way. S 

I did not know her. But was she not a yount 
and beautiful lady from my own countr$? It was - 
not only that it was snowing. She was going alone at 
night. She had addressed me in Bengali. Tf .I did 
not accept her invitation even after all that what was 
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Let HIS INEXHAUSTIBLE ENERGY - 
АСТ AS AN IMPETUS TO US 


If &n example were needed to show what 
can be achieved through persistent applica- 
tion of hard work and patient research, 
I would point out the case of Sulekha Works: 
Limited. From & very humble beginning, the 
concern has grown until it is now a big 
factory equipped with modern machinery. The 
ink produced by it is not inferior in quality 
to the best that foreign countries have to 

|! offer. The company has enabled us to save 
& considerable sum in foreign exchange. I 
have, therefore, great pleasure in sending 
my best wishes on the occasion of its Silver 


Jubilee for its continued prosperity. 


SULEKHA WORKS LIMITED 


CALCUTTA @ DELHI @ BOMBAY @ MADRAS 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


means saving Foreign Exchange 


@ 


The Steady but rapid progress nade by BEL has contributed to our 
sound National economy. The equipment manufactured in this fac- 
tory are equal to the world's best and competitive in price Buy 
more national equipment and save foreign exchange. 


General Purpose Receivér — RU 536 

Independent Side Band Receiver — RB 501 

High Frequency Transmitter — ET 402 

1 and 5 KW SSB Transmitters 

HF Trans-receiver (Safi 456) 

V.H.F. Trans-receivers 

Air Borne VHF Trans-receivers (Single, Twin and Ten Channels) 
Light weight UHF Transmitter 

Broadcast Studio Equipment 

Belhaler 


COMPONENTS :— 


* Quartz Crystals for use in HF and VHF Equipment 
* Coils, Chokes and Transformers 

* Ceramic and Mica Capacitors 

* Valves 


BHARAT ELECTRONICS LIMITED., 


JALAHALLI P.O., BANGALORE - 13. 
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the — that I am supposed to hive ]earnt in. 


Europe? 

We got down in front of her house. As she un- 
locked the front door I wished her good night and 
started to come away. But she called me back, 

"why not come in for a minute and have a cup of 
coffee? And a little Sandesh which I have prepared 
to-day. Of course, if you have no objection." 

How could I come into the room of a newly 
acquainted lady so late at night? 


* Would it be proper if I come into this unknown 
young lady's room so late at night? But there was 
the call of the Sudesh which she herself has, pre- 
pared. In this far-away place and in such æ cold 
night how could one resist such a sweet invitation? 

I could at once find out from her apartment that 
She was quite well off. It was not a small bed sitter 
like mine. She had a separate and well appointed 
lounge in addition to a big-sized bed room. I felt 
relieved. Now there would be no harm in staying 
in the lounge for a while. Of course, I know how 
n countrymen can make a mountain of a mole- 

х Dni 

A beautiful Indian lady in England. Yes, look- 
ing at her was a sheer pleasure indeed. Here I would 
not have to cast stolen glances at her. In this country 
it is not considered indecent if you look at a lady 
straight. Let me have a good look at the lounge 
also at the same time. A person is known by his 
lounge and bed-room. 

There were two portraits on the mantelpiece, 
each flanked by vases on both sides. It was clear 
that the flowers were changed every day. A luxury 
indeed. Were these two persons the brother and 
the husband? No. Two brothers! Not likely. Two 
friends? Positively not. One was in a smart military 
uniform and the other had a dhoti and a kurta on. 

. Were they two rivals in love? Psh! 
The very thought was amusing. I 
should not even think of such things 
in respect of a young lady who has 
invited a stranger from her own 
country and offered him Sandesh 
made by herself. - 

“O, Mr. Roy, why are you 
smiling? Are you laughing at my 
incompetence in running the house- 
hold? Well, I think you too are used 
to making tea and coffee in your 
own room?” 

“No, no, Mrs. Chowdhury, The 
flavour of your coffee is delicious and I am feeling 

quite relaxed.” 

A typical Bengali gir] indeed. She was com- 
pletely won over by this small compliment. She 
invited me to come to her flat next night also i.e. 
on the Christmas night for having a khichri dinner 
with her. 

I walked back home in high spirits and , 
did not mind the snow at all. On Christmas 
night in this country -there is no hustle or 
noisy celebration. They spend their days in 
quiet family reunion and fill their nights 

* with cheers and happiness. Mrs. Chowdhury 
has invited me to her flat for a night like 
this. One portrait had the initial C. and the 
other had M. The one with C. probably refers 
to her husband. C. stands for Chowdhury. But M.? 
Certainly not her brother. Whatever he might be 
such a vernacular type of person could not have a 
smart sister like this. 
* * * * * 

II 

No, darling, no. 

I pulled myself up and stopped as these words 
eame to my ears. 

The whole day I had no time to waste over the 
problem of these two portraits and had to study 


en 


hard. I was about to press the calling bell on Mrs., 
Chowdhury’s door at 7 o'clock in the evening when 


-I heard her voice. She was saying these words to 


somebody just on the other side of the closed door. 


I had to wait for a while. But curiosity was 
irresistible, How could I plug cottonwool in my ears 
and stand silent, particularly when I was listening 
io juicy bit of convérsation. Those two portraits. 
appeared to stand right in front of my eyes. 


“No, I cannot come back home. Why don’t you 
understand, darling.".................. 

“Т still love you. That's why I can't come back. 
But. let: that Боа 


“Not only for your wife but for yourself and 
for my own sake also it is not possible for me to Te- 
turn now.” 


I was listening to only one side of the conversa- 
tion. Yes. Now I remembered that the telephone 
was just by the side of the front door. I kept my 
ears glued to it. ' 


“No, I would not return even if Su called me. : 
He also is pressing me hard to come back. But the 
best thing is not to return.".................. 


“Well, you may take this as a sign of weakness. 
But I am. weak, Murli. Nor have I got enough 
strength from Su to enable me fo ignore your 
call. 53 occi iem 


“No, no, I can't give him up hc He stood by . 
my side when I felt ve" helpless indeed, He helped 


Were these two persons the brother and the husband? 
mM Un ОР sess Mere they · two rivals ` in 
love 2 56 4 The vary thought was — ; 
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me.to stand on my own feet again. You must not. 


forget that I kave married him, Please, please. Da 
think of me and be kind to me" : 

“I know you are also very unhappy. So is Su. 
It's best if both of you let me stay on here. I don't 
want to come back home. Happy Christmas to you, 
darling." У 

This conversation went on for about 3 minutes 
and then came to a close. Should I 
now come in or go back? A new light 

. has been thrown on the problem of 
these two portraits. Let me think a 
while. 

With some hesitation |f pressed 
the calling bell. After~ about а 
minute Mrs’ Chowdhury opened the 
door for me. But the bright smile on 
her face did not let me feel that I 
have had to wait for that much. 

With a hearty flourish she 
wished me a very very happy 
Christmas. Then she teased me 
by saying that she was 
not hanging any mistletoe in her 
room tomorrow night. In other 
words this excellent English opportunity of kissing 
a girl on the Boxing Day would not be available in 
her room tomorrow. 

I smiled radiantly. It was freezing cold outside 
but here in her room there was warmth abounding. 
І forgot the telephone conversation, the two por- 
traits on the mantelpiece. 

I replied, “Mistletoes aren't needed, I see heaps 
of flowers here. Of course, Milady always likes 
flowers." 

‚ With eye brows arched at a delicious angle she 
quipped, “Milady?” 
" “Yes. You personify. the bluest of blue 

1 Milady in beauty, in grace and 
warmth of heart. How did I guess that you love 


flowers? That love exists on both sides. Ladies love - 


flowers. Flowers too love ladies. Both have frag- 
rance—that's why." 

She smiled faintly, “Oh really! You are making 
me nervous! Ў 

"Why nervous? Flowers fade, the тооп wanes, 
but women alone go on blooming day after day." 

Now I started wondering whether I was over- 
doing it. This was practically the first day of our 
acquaintance. I could not judge how she was taking 
my compliment. Science has been able to discover 
electronic machines for reading thoughts. But not 
the thoughts of a woman. It has neither a bottom nor 
a boundary. 

The sweet smell of Basmati rice filled the room. 
On top of that there was. delicious butter. “Bah! 
Where do you get this Rohu fish, Mrs. Chowdhury?” 

She smiled pleasantly and said, “No, this is nof 
Rohu but Whiting fish. They taste almost alike.” 
` “Aha! This is brinjaL What a fine brinjal, much 
better than mushrooms.” 

“Yes, this indeed is brinjal. Product of Spain. It 
is called Aubergine. The English word brinjal is 
derived from it.” 


“You are a model housewife. Mr. Chowdhury is 
very lucky indeed? 

My comment was quite deliberate. 

But did she blush in pleasure? I took a close 
look at her face and scanned it. But there was no 
indication. Then I suddenly exclaimed, “Well, you 
did not seem to blush at the mention of your 
husband.” 

She replied, “when blush used to come 
naturally it had a limited spell. Thank to the Max 
factor nowadays, it flourishes from morning till 
. night. That's why one cannot notice it these days." 

I was charmed with her beauty and conversation 
and said, “Really, you are so frank and so hearty 


Yes. You personify the bluest of blue blood 
Milady in beauty, in grace and warmth of heart. 


that I can’t help complimenting you to your face. 
Well, please tell me why women have are always 
dressed up. Is it only to attract people's attention 
or to make the other women jealous? 

“Both, both, Mr. Roy. In addition, the pleasant 
smile reflected on the mirror is an additional gain.” 

I again looked at her radiant countenance and 
again on the portraits on the mantelpiece. For 
whom is meant her happy smile? In whose heart 
does it awake pangs? Whose happiness is reflected 
on her mirror? 


But I could not continue such thoughts. The tele- 
phone rang again. I could hear some words from the 
other side also. This was a radio-telephone call from 
Calcutta from Mr. Chowdhury. 


Mrs. Chowdhury looked at me and also at the 
two portraits on the mantelpiece. I felt embarrassed 
and asked for leave to go out and wait. But she 
asked me not to. She was so polite and how could 
I disobey her? I put my hands in the trousers poc- 
kets and began closely looking at the books on the 
shelf as if I had started searching out the secrets 
of passing the examination. But how could I plug 
my ears with cottonwool? : 

*Happy, most happy Christmas to you, darling. 
I hope you are perfectly all right" 


“It is snowing here heavily, but you needn'í 
worry. No, no. You don't have to come here." 

*No, no, no. I don't want you by my side because 
: love you. You understand everything. Don't you, 

—— 

Please don't misunderstand me. For heaven's 
sake don't mention him. It pains me, And I know. 
it casts a shadow on your mind also. Do not raise 
that topic at all. Please do give me some time, Su." 


“Oh, you have had a face to face talk with him? 
But please do not behave like silly fools, both of yo 
If you behave normally it makes things easy for me 
too. Please do try to undestand, Don't be unrea$on- 
able to me.”............ 

“Yes. He too called me on the wireless just about 
an hour back. I am telling both of yoy rot-to come 
here. Not to ask me toecome back home either, Тай 
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e — dis dus — 
. will complicate matters more. Please le 


let me stay by myself. Don't forget about his exis- 
tence either. He too should not forget that you are 
my husband. Oh! Six minutes over! Well, so long. 
Happy Christmas." 


There was dead silence. Mrs. Chowdhury clung 
to the receiver of the telephone as if she was clut- 
ching not the hand microphone but somebody's pro- 
ffered hand. It could neither be accepted nor turned 
away. All this time I had kept my face away and 
intently glued to the book shelf. Though I heard the 
conversation of only one party it was easy to under- 
stand much more. On this side of the ocean was 
standing a woman — a woman worth loving and 
loved deeply. From across the ocean and through 
the skies two men were calling, one her beloved and 
the other her husband but not unloved. Not merely 
that. The beloved was also loved for long, even be- 
fore the husband appeared on the horizon, crim- 
son glow of the former was still tantalising enough. 
At the same time somebody else's love also was 
painting the sky. The claim of relationship has per- 
haps made this colour stronger. How can one moon 
stand the glow of two suns in the same sky? That is 


why she has withdrawn herself from the firma- — 


ment, Alas! 


„7 I could only think of this much in my mind but 
I dare not utter any sentiment, Nor could I as much 


as give any hint that I have eavesdropped, Slowly I - 


took my gaze away from the mantelpiece as if I 
had not heard anything. Ў : 

It was she who first broke the ice. “Oh, ho, please 
forgive me, Mr. Roy. I had quite forgotten the 
Christmas pudding. Please do take your seat. I 
Shall bring it from the next room." 

Yes. It was next room indeed. But how far 
away. 


She took some time to reappear. But when she 


returned the full moon was in bloom again on her 
face. I understand everything. Here was a typical 
society girl, a painted butterfly indeed. All this talk 
of love in such emotional tone, all this episode of 
the eternal triangle you can enjoy only when some 
stranger is brought into the picture. Otherwise why 
she should go to the next room to restore the make- 
up again? The pudding was just an excuse. It was 
lying here, in this very room. 


As usual the rum on the Christmas nudding was 
lighted up. I was almost absent-minded while wat- 
ching the glow of the light play on her face. 


And her conversation began to sparkle. She 


° did not allow me at all to think of the darkness 


surrounding the fireworks of the emotional conflict 
that was going on, She said, “Just think of it. I 
wonder why they make such commonplace pudding 
for this special occasion. There are so many. delicious 
‘varieties they could think of?" Е — 

I too think so. These people passionately cling 
to iradition. Very conservative indeed." 

"But surprising that they always spend so much 
time and energy in discovering new things, setting 
new fashions." 

j I felt tempted to change the course of conversa- 
tion and lift the thick curtain of the arresting mys- 


ry round her romantic life. So I said, "You're right, . 
Mrs. Chaudhury. The British make discoveries only 
in the world outside, but are very conservative in 
their own home and family life. They would rather 
break up a home but not put up with a compromise . 


Evidently she understood which way I was try- 
ing to turn the conversation. She smiled sweetly, 
“Their whole life is an experiment, search for the 
ultimate. The courage to destroy and the capacity 
te construct they possess in an equal degree. For 
example.................. Ne : 


_ She literally swept me away in a swift flow of 
interesting conversation. But her personal affairs 
did not figure anywhere, Gradually the topic came 
to an arresting halt when she put me a question, 
“Can you tell when a woman looks most beautiful 
in the eyes of a man?” 


I flashed out, “When one smiles or blushes or is 
in tears.” 3 

“But when does she look the sweetest?” 

“When she has tears in her eyes and love in 
her heart.” 


At once I looked at her obliquely. Then I had 
a straight look at her as if in a frontal attack. It 


is the religion of youth to attack, to launch assaults. 
I steeled myself. 


But she did not even as much as seem to notice 
the attáck. She  side-stepped and commented that 
tears come quite frequently and naturally in femi- 
nine eyes. 

But I would not let it rest there and parried, 
"That's because women are expert in using weapons 
and are ever ready to fight." 

"Why? Don’t you find any difference between 
love and tears?" 


“We certainly do, Mrs, Chaudhury, One is the 
girlish flow of a simple fountain and the other is an 


© ocean of experience. One is fresh and sweet and 


the other is saltish, a collection over a long period.” 


I again cast an oblique glance at the two por- 
traits. Mrs. Chaudhury noticed but completely 
ignored that as if my glance was just inconsequen- 
tial. But I was dying with curiosity to unearth the 
mystery of these two telephone conversations, to 
know the history of this beautiful lady. I was try- 
ing and trying again to raise the veil hanging heavy 
over the background of a sophisticated society girl. 

She, however, gave out a natural laughter and 
said, ^Well Mr. Roy, I see that you have a lot of 
experience already even though you could probably 
be called a teen-ager even now." 

I grew warm inside and protested hotly, "Look, 
I am not a teen-ager.” 


; She literally burst out laughing now and waves 
of laughter maddened me as she said, “I would like 
tc ask your /girl friends about that, prvided of 
course you have had that much luck. Of course. I 
would admit that age is no yardstick of youth. It 
depends on your mental development." 


“Oh, probably you are read;ng in the Inns of 
Court. I am sure you will be very successful as a 
Barrister." : 

“No, I am studying Arts in the University." 

Now I got a fine opportunity of launching a 


"depth charge. Let me sce what secret it brings out 


to the surface from the depth of this lady's heart. I 
had a full look at her and measured my words when 
I said, “You require love to produce the highest aft 
and love requires that art should be fully blossom- 
ed. I hope both have arrived at the threshold o 
your life." * 
Did she ouiver at this question? Did if work like 
the Open Sesame for the jewel box of her. heart? 


(Continued Or Page 244) 
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E here speak of a time thirty 

i years before which the human 

race disappeared from this 

planet. Although one might 

: pertinently ask who on earth 

` then is writing this story and for 

whom ón earth for that matter, 

one really need have no care on 

that head ; for writers and read- 

ers alike are independent of Space and time, they 
see the Three Ages—past, present and future—and 

* know what is in their wombs. Now listen. 


The bickerings that had been going on for a 
long time among the heads of the big States of the 
world at last came. to such a head that the last 
flicker of any hope of compromise was gone. 
Everyone of the big bosses started singing as his 
national;anthem this famous song of Dwijendralal’s : 

*We are the cadies of Iran. 

The rascal that’d say, ‘nay, not so!’ 

Is a confirmed rapscallion." 
When at last the big bosses in conference with the 
intellectuals of their respective countries became 
convinced that life was. not worth living until the 
opponent nations were altogether extirpated, they 
threw ‘annihilium’ bombs at one another. Com- 
pared with this newest gift of science the old- 
. fashioned uranium bomb was a mere cotton-stuffed 
pillow. 


The bomb-experts of ‘each country had hoped 
to steal a march on those of the others. But 
unfortunately the arrangements of each were com- 
pleted at about the same time. Each country, 
having:come to know through its intelligence service 
of the sinister intention of the others, released its 
Supreme weapon on the same day and at exactly 
the same propitious moment. 


No country, civilized, hajf-civilized or unciviljz- 
ed, escaped. The entire mankind with alle its 
achievements, all the beasts and the Birds, insects 
and pests, trees and plants were destroyed before 
one could say damn it. But life is a most refractory 

. thing; it persists, Ing tie depths of the oceans in 
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THE STORY OF THE 


mounfain-gorges, in uninhabited islands and in a 
few other remote recesses of the earth some plants 
and animals'survived, although the exact details of 
their survival do not concern us here. 

Millions of rats lived in the underground drains 
of large cities like London, Paris, New York, Peking 
and Calcutta. Although the bulk of them were 
killed, Бу: some lucky chance a few young rats of 
both sexes outlived the lethal effect of the bombs. 
And, what was more, the gamma rays that emanated 
from the bombs worked in them a marvellous 
transformation of their racial characteristics, that 

' which biologists call mutation. In a few generations 
they were relieved of their fur and their tails, the 
two fore-legs developed into some sort of hands, the 


Why quarrel > can't we be of one 
accord and live together in Peace 2 


VEU 


GAMMAN RACE. 


hind legs became strong enough for them to learn 
to stand and walk on, the brain became large, -and 
clear and articulate speech took the place of sharp 
squeaks ; in a word they acquired all the charac- ; 
teristics of the human race. In one respect they | 
had already been superior to mankind :. They. bred | 
swiftly. Now this quality improved still. 


It would be an insult to these tailless, biped 
new-comers to life still to call them rats. This new 
race should in the fitness of things only be called 
by the name of man. In order, however, to distin- 
guish him from the old human race we shall call 
this favourite -of gamma rays by the name of 
gamma-man or даттап, | 


Now for some little theorising. The historian 
takes one generation as. roughly twenty-five years. 
.Hence there are 720 generations in 18,000 years. 
What was our 720th ancestor like? Anthropologists ' 
tell us that he belonged to the paleolithic age, did 
not know cultivation, did not clothe himself, did not 
cook his food but ate raw meat and lived in a cave. 
Just ponder the amazing progress we have made in 
only 720 generations. Now, while one generation of 
man is twenty-five years, that of the rat-born 
gamman is only fifteen days; for he can start pro- 
pagating activity when only fifteen days old. 


‚ Therefore during the thirty years that elapsed from 


the annihilation of mankind 720 generations of the: 
gamman race were born. In case of doubt one can 
figure it out for oneself. 


In these long thirty years the gamman has 
reached the summit of civilization. He has won for 
himself all the knowledge and the art and the wealth 
of which the former man used to be so proud. All 
the different branches of the gamman race, however, 
have not moved at the same pace. They too have 
their caste distinctions, colour bars, political differ- | 
ences, their big and small States, their empires, 
subject nations, hatreds and clash of trading 
interests. They have had their battles and wars— 
which have grown progressively more dreadful and’ 
devastating. So much so that at last some of the: 
more far-sighted gammen of different countries | 
have begun to ask themselves: “Why quarrel 21 
Can't we be of one accord and live together in 
peace? This present civilization of ours is without' 
peer, we have unravelled many a mystery of the! 
universe, we have harnessed the tremendous forces! 
of nature, we have rooted out many a physical and. 
social ill we have gained profound insight in: 
philosophy and ethics. If only our political leaders ' 
and our great intellectuals. would put their heads: 
together, a reconciliation of the interests of the 
different nations might yet be possible.” 


Importuned by the altruistically inclined think- 
ers the political heads of the different countries at 
last arranged a world conference. It was a huge 
congregation of famous politicians, philosophers, 
scientists, litterateurs, etc., from all over the world. 
Many. others, drawn to the gathering by its great 
noise, сате to see what fun was there. The actual 
names of the speakers with their gamman sounds 
might prove a trifle unwieldy for our readers. We 
shall, therefore, refrain from using them here and 
shall use instead fictitious names more pleasant to 
the ear and easier of pronunciation. 


In our country it is customary*to start business 
in meetings of various kinds with music and .to 
intersperse it with dances by miss so-and-so ‘and 
miss so-and-so. The redoubtable gzmman, less 
musically inclined, says: work first, merry-making 
afterwards. Their span of life being short, too, they- 
are obliged to make none but the briefest speeches 
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Chong Lang, the wise president of the conference, 
in Mis introductory remarks made it clear to the 
gathering that it was imperative for the conference 
to arrive at a formula for world peace, otherwise the 
gamman race was doomed. е 


The presidential address was followed by the 
speech of Count Notenough, the representative of an 
ambitious State. He said, *An equitable distribution 


of world's wealth has been altogether lacking and - 


that is the reason why it has not been possible to 


achieve world peace yet. A very few States have . 
managed to secure for themselves huge quantities 


of raw materials and large numbers of meek subject 
peoples by virtue of large empires obtained by none 
ioo scrupulous means. But we have.been deprived, 
we are not allowed to expand. If it is really meant 
io put a stop to wars, we must have as our share 
half of the world's wealth." : 


Lord Grabearth, the. representative of the 
largest empire, replied, “It is precisely in the interest 
of world peace that we should have in our custody 
an extensive empire, for no other nation has as 
much experience of managing an empire as we have. 
Our strength is the guarantee of your security. If 
itis raw materials that you want, we could of course 


spare some on suitable terms. Don’t covet, however, 


the uncivilized and the half-civilized countries that 
are in our charge; for we as mere trustees of the 
peoples of those lands we shall make over our charge 
the moment they politically come of age and thus 
be relieved of our burden. Far be it from us to bear 
the slightest suggestion of harm to any nation. And 
yet if disaster should come, one could perhaps point 
only to the vast country of my friend Keep-off as 
the country responsible for it. In his country there 
is mo independent industry or enterprise, everything 
Being owned by the State. The aristocracy and the 
capitalists that are the leaders of society are not 
there. The bad example is having a most undesir- 
able influence on the labour of our country. The 
day perhaps is not far off when you will see what 
the world infected with the vicious ideology of that 


country and the world market flooded with their - - 


cheap goods, owe to civilized society, religion and 
international trade. If peace is to be won, that 
country must first be set straight." 


General Keep-off twirled his bushy moustache 
and flung back, *My friend Lord Grabearth is. telling 
a stupendous lie—I mean untruth, as you all can 
very well imagine. It is his country that has held 
all of us others down. 'They have tried time and 
again to bring about a counter-revolution in our 
country through agents in their pay. Some day, Т 
hope, we shall have the honour of paying them back. 
I have nothing more to say today." 


Weakserverji, the people's leader of a dependent 
nation, said, "The plea of trusteeship which Lord 
Grabearth has been pleased to advance is pure 
sophistry. If they keep in their own hands the right 
to judge whether we have politically come of age 
or not, our slavery will never end. The only thing 
that we should expect this conference to do is to 
abolish all empires and to recognise all nations as 
free and independent. The dependencies are the 
root cause of all hatred and ill-will.” 


The great ascetic Carefree Maharaj had so long 
sat still, with closed eyes. Now he broke his silence 
and, affectionately stroking the back of Weakser- 
verji, assured him with “Don’t you worry, my child, 
I am here. Through the force of my austerities 
,everyone of you wil] attain in good time the 
summum bonum of his life. I am in constant. com- 
munion with the great sages who live on the sum- 


My method is simple enough, take to vegetarian diet, 
avoid luxury of every sort and, most important 
-of all, observe strict celibacy for one month 


mits of mount Gaurishankar; they are al] at one 
with me in this regard.” : 
Virtueserverji, the Karmayogin, the man of 
dedicated action, pointed out, “Nothing can come of 
al this empty talk. It is necessary first of all to 
correct everybody's character, only then can we 
expect political goodwill to come. My method is 
simple enough: . take to vegetarian diet, avoid 
luxury of every sort and, most important of ajl, 
observe strict celibacy for one month (correspond- 
ing to fifty years of former man). During this period 
the old will die out.and no births will take plage. 
Result: world population will be halved, and there 
will no more be any dearth of food and other neces- 
saries of life. War, famine, epidemic. digeases all 
will be equally unnecessary, the wants df everybody 
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will have been removed through pure and religiously 
approved means.” 


Pandit Truthseekerji said, “I have thought long 
over the matter and have come to the. conclusion 
that neither arguments nor supernatural means will 
avail us. Vegetarianism, asceticism and celibacy 
are also equally useless ; these eccentric methods are 
against gamman's nature and cannot be enforced by 
international law. What we need is telling the 
truth. If the participants of this conference would 
be only truthful and make a clean breast of their 
real intentions, it would be easy to find the way to 
world peace. We have made tremendous strides in 
science, it is true, but we have not been able to 
change gamman’s nature a bit. The reason is this. 
The observations and the experiments of the scien- 
tist are free from all elements of dissimulation. Na- 


General keepoff laughed and said ‘It’s no use 
experimenting on such cranks as this..Come inject me..’ 


Ai 


ture knows no double-dealing, making it easy to get 
at material fact. On the other hand, the heads of 
States cannot move an inch without chicanery. The 
problem of peace will remain unsolyéd until each of 
them has disclosed his own secret designs. Unless 
we know all the symptoms of the disease, how can 
we hope to treat it ?" : 


At this Lord Grabearth curled up his lips and 
said, “I should have thought that if one was not too 
desirous of disclosing one’s thoughts it could not be 
fished out of one. In any case, might I ask by what 
means, one could expect to make people tell the 
truth ?' 


“By drugging them, of course," replied General 
Keepoff. “Heard of Sodium Pentothal? Under its 
influence everybody is hypnotized into blurting ont 
the truth. In our country we get the traitors to 
confess their guilt by drugging them with this. And 
then to their places before the firing squad without 
unnecessary delay. We don’t waste time in staging 
trials, nor do we waste our money on lawyers.” 

The veteran doctor Mr. Bhringaraj Nandi of 
international renown cried out, ‘Fools! Fools that 
all of you are! Pentothal benumbs the intelligence. 
True, it makes one tell the truth, but that at the 
cost of one's reasoning faculty. We are not here to 
join in an orgy of intoxicated merriment, but to 
solve the problem of world politics. No, Pentothal 
simply won't do ; it is Veracitin, my latest invention, 
that must be injected. Derived from Canabis Indica 
it is quite harmless, though unfailing. However 
hard-boiled a deplomat you may be it will as it were 
seize you by main force and compel you to tell the 
truth without impairing the intelligence in the least. 
And, what is more, there is no risk of a permanent 
damage, for the effect wears off in a matter of an 
hour after which you can tell as many untruths as 
you like. I have it on me here: if Mr. President 
would permit me, I could directly make everybody 
tell the truth." - 


“Have there been clinical tests made with it ?” 
Queried Count Notenough. 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Bhringaraj, “I have 
experimented with it upon a great many rats and 
guinea-pigs.” : : 

General Keepoff roared with laughter. “Gosh! 
Don't tell me the rats too have truth and falsehood!” 
he rallied, “you know their language, eh ?” 

“Of course I do," asserted Dr. Nandi, “I can tell 
from their manner. If a rat moves its tail to the 
left. I know it is hiding its intention; if to the 
right, well, it's O.K. and everything is above board.” 
"Besides," he added convincingly, "I tried it on a 
pupil of mine, as a result the poor fellow has been 
sued by his wife in a divorce court." 

President Chong Ling rose, ^Why entertain 
doubts ?" he’ said, “let it be tested out here and now. 
Anybody who would volunteer, any devotee of 
Science, please come forward." 


Virtueserverji walked up to Dr. Nandi and held 
up his arm, saying, "I am willing. Inject me." The 
doctor readily brought out of his pocket a large 
magazine syringe and injecting Virtueserverji in his 
arm, passed some fifteen drops of its contents. The 
President allowed two minutes’ time for the drug to 
have its effect and then asked, “Now Virtueserverji, 
will you open your heart to us ?" 2 

“Vegetarian diet, avoidance of spices in, food 
and of luxury in everything and uninterrupted. 
celibacy,” recited Virtueserverji, “But I too have dt 
times fallen from my ideal.” = 


General Keepoff laughed and said, "It's mo use 
experimenting on such cranks as this. Whey' don't 
speak much falsehoed even in the normal state and 
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mùch for fals as for t | 
qos ook quite upset, ‘ait 


hold of- та Һара, "Oh don't!" he implored, 
, “Pray don’t associate yourself in such unseemly 
. proceedings ‘as these. Where, in the name of God, 


is the sense of self respect of the. man Who: would du 


: agree to such a thing? Concealment of purpose is 

` our divine right, we possibly cannot relinquish it only 
because of the senseless fad of a quack. Grogs lie, 

- I admit, is a barbarous thing; but refined untruth 
-äs a most valuable weapon which, correctly wielded, 
cah make a world-conqueror of anybody. In no 

' circumstance can we part With it. It is the refuge 
and vesture of civilization, popular custom and 
statesmanship are alike based on it. Have you no 
shame? To disclose one’s innermost thought is 


about the same as undressing in the midst of this 


gathering.” 

But General Keepoff was not to be put off. 
Snatching his hand out of Grabearth'$ grasp, he 
held it to Dr. Nandi who forthwith applied his 
‘needle, Then Keepoff threw his arms round Gra- 


« bearth and, holding him fast, called out to Nandi, : 


“Now, a shot for him too, quick. And let the dosage 
be a good bit higher." The doctor passed a double 
dose of Veracitin. 

“І am not. accustomed to this unmannerly 
violence," protested Grabearth, struggling in the 


close embrace of Keepofi’s hulking, hairy arms. 


“May I tell you; gentlemen, that you are violating 


all international law. Mr. President, I must say. 


that you are altogether incompetent. Would you 


kindly get up yet and telephone upto the Prime ` 


Minister of. my State ?” 

“A very difficult patient, a stubborn ease this. 
Two more doses, . please,” Nandi silently made 
meer injection... Gradually -Grabearth calmed 
down and at last softly suggested, "Why we two 
only? Won't you inject that scoundrel and bully 
Count Notenough?" 


Notenough made for Grabearth with a raised ` 


fist. But Keepoff laid hold of him, saying, “Hold 
hard, old boy! Why funk telling the truth? Don't 
we already sense one another’s intentions well 
enough ? What harm if we voice it frankly ?" 


“My dear old fellow," replied Notenough "eon- - 


fidentially, “do you think I care a pin for you folks ? 
І have other reasons for my objection. Domestic 
ae is more awful than international. dis- 
cor 

At this moment a feminine voice shrieked from 
the visitors’ gallery! Countess Notenough was 
pleading for redress, “Oh do give him a shot, please 
do. The Count has been a life-long liar, he has 
deceived me all my life.” 


There was an uproar and in the confusion that 


ensued Dr. Nandi. advanced on all fours and 
approaching the Count applied Veracitin in the hip. 
“Now confess. Who are your mistresses ?” Cried 
-. the Countess. 
“АП in good time, madam,” ruled President 


Chong Ling, “the mistresses will not escape us. Let. . 
us first do our work. ‘Lord’ Grabearth, Count’ 
-Notenough, General Keepoff, now would you kindly 


„Леб us know, one by one, your political intentions ?” 
Grabearth replied, "Our intentions are simple 
enough, “Might is right’ is the one rule of politics. 
Altruism is quite good among one's own people, but 
it has no place in international affairs. We want to 

_ extort as much as we can from every nation whether 
civilized or uncivilized, strong or weak. In this there 
is no question of right and wrong. Who ever cares 
for the poor calf when one drinks milk? Do you 
consider the interest of living creatures when you 
Xill cattle, wild animals and pests like rats and 
„~ mosquitoes for food or for other purposes? Plants 


There was an uproar and. ix the confusion that ensued 


Dr. Nandi 


advanced on all fours and 


approaching the Count applied Veracitin in the hip. 


too have life; will you jm non-violent enough їо 
live on stones? We want to enjoy all the pleasure. 


E that earthly life has to offer and are prepared to 
perpetrate all manner of things on that account. 


And yet we cannot afford to be altogether unséru-. 


pulous, for not only have we powerful rivals bui . - 
‘there is also in ourselves that native softness which - 


fools call conscience or sense of right and wrong. 


And then there are some faint-hearted righteous Ee 
mën among our own people as Well as among other =, 


peoples—our allies—who -cannot always be hood- 


winked, In order to appease titem we have to make’ 26 


à little sacrifice now and thén. Тһе орјері of this 
conference will never be fulfilled. The fear of our 
adversaries may at times compel us to maké small 
ове, but we can never agree to dci 
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concession; what we may relinquish today we shall 
grasp again tomorrow if we but get the chance. 
The theory of evolution is too well-known to you 

` all to make it necessary for me to dilate on the 
subject." $ 

Notenough said, “Our policy is about the same. 
There are some small differences in technique, but 
the intentions are identical We are, racially the 
best and our ultimate mastery of the world is 
assured. We will achieve our object by hook or by 
crook.” 

Keepoff agreed, “We too say the same thing 
although there is considerable difference in method. 
Luckily ours is a big country and we do not stand 
much in need of exploiting other countries yet. But 
thinking a little ahead of our time, we have already 
started getting some practice in the line.” 

: Weakserverji beat his brow. “Alas, falsehood 
was better than this,” he lamented. “There was at 
least the hope that although these men blinded by 
power as they are did not now see things in their 
true light, later on perhaps their sense of fair play 


would prevail. Well, Lord Grabearth, would you. 


*kindly answer just one question? We, the dependent 
nations are surely, if slowly, getting stronger. For 
all that you may say there are still some right- 
minded men in every land, they befriend our cause. 
Some day we аге“ sure to throw off -our shackles, 
Do you/realise the disaster that awaits you once all 
the pent-up hatred іп us is let loose? If vou 
would only be graceful enough to give us a fair deal 
now, we shall not altogether refuse you our good 
things in future. Don’t you see this simple thing ?” 

“Certainly we do,” replied Grabearth.. “But 
the promise of a pittance in distent future is not 
tempting enough for us to forego substantial gain 
in the present. We have no great concern for our 
great-great-great-grandsons." 

` Weakserverji resumed his seat with a sigh. 
Carefree Maharaj~once more stroked his back and 
consoled him with “Don’t you worry, my child, I 
am here.” 

. Virtueserverji got up and said, “The injection 
has disclosed nothing new. Don’t we already know 
all this? The old scriptures of my country tel] us 
of the demoniac nature which says :— 

**Today I have gained this, the other desired 
object too I shall gain; this I already own, -other 
possessions will be mine too. That enemy I have 
slain, my other enemies also I shall also slay. I am 
God, I am the enjoyer of all pleasures. I succeed 
in everything. I am powerful I am happy. Iam 
the possessor of all that is excellent and have the 
high-born at my command. I am without peer." 

` , The President looked around and said, “We have 

heard the great leaders of States and learnt their 
intentions. Now let us discuss possible ways to 
peace." 

"We are O K." cried Grabearth, Notenough and 
Keepoff in one voice, “We are O.K., all this talk of 
peace is pure moonshine. We don't want our teeth 
and claws to be taken away for us to be reduced to 
harmless goody creatures. We want to enjoy the 

*great sport of life in mutual scramble and running 
at one another's throat.” 

One of the participants of this conference had 
sat silent at the back all this time. Now he stood 
up at his seat. He was Professor Sky-thunder, 
Philosophy-science Pundit,—a whole quire of paper 
would not suffice to hold all his degrees and titles. 

“I have discovered the way to world peace,” he 

` announced. EA 

"So you have an injection too?" queried Dr. 
Nandi anxiously. 

. “Tt is impossible to inject all the millions and 
millions of the entire world," replied Sky-thunder, 

“The best way is my invention, the world-embracing 


peace-maker bomb. Under its influence peace will 
reign everywhere. The acosmic rays that emanate 
from this bomb are a thousand times finer than 


` cosmic rays. A touch of these rays purifies the 


heart, eradicates desire, anger, greed, etc. and 
liberates the soul from its bonds." . 

“You, will please take care not to divulge any 
secrets here," warned Grabearth. “It is with our 
money that you have made your researches." 

Notenough sprang from his seat. “Why, it is 
we who have stood all his expenses," he cried. “The 
bomb is ours." : f 

“You are damned liars,” protested Keep-off sim- 
ply. “My State has been helping him for a long 
time. His invention is our sole property." 

Sky-thunder raised his open hands in prophetic 
reassurance and said, “Do not worry. Every one of 
you has a right in my bomb and every one of vou 

(Continued On Next Page) 


“Do not worry. Every oae of you has a right iñ my 
bomb and everyone of you shall enjoy its Benefit.. ” - 





HER VIJAYA -DASHAMI 


" e (Continued From Page 231) 


Cr did she feel pain and yearning and start expect- 
ing sympathy from me? 


. No. Nothing of the kind. The whole room seem- 
ed to resound with her caustic laughter as she warn- 
ed me, "I am afraid an atom bomb will explode very 
soon in the Hiroshima of your heart. Beware of it, 
Mr. Roy, while there is yet time." 


It was rather late at night and still snowing 
hard. But I have had a fully satisfying dinner and 
felt very pleased indeed. The only flaw was that I 
could not. unearth the secret of this beautiful 
woman's heart, whether she was really suffering 
from any pangs of love or experiencing the effects 
of an eternal triangle. Probably both these tele- 
phone calls were the whims of a rich husband and 
a richer beau. When they have neither want nor 

misery this is the way they create imaginary sor- 

rows and yearnings and enjoy an artistic torment. 
This Mrs. Chaudhury too is enjoying to her heart's 
content a pain which is her own creation. Well, she 
is-a student of Art. Isn't she? 


I suppose this is what is called sophistication. 
All right, let it go, this flight of fancy indulged in 
by Mrs. Chaudhury. This can easily happen where 
beauty and riches join hands. 


I banished from my minc these thoughts of the 
_ eross currents of her life. I thanked her profusely 
and wished good night. Threatening her with fur- 
ther visits for dinner I came out into the darkness 
and under the snow. 


Suddenly I remembered that she had forgotten 
to close the front door behind her. Probably she 
had not noticed it and might go to bed leaving it 
open. I stepped back to warn her about this. As 
I went up in silent footsteps I saw the door still 
ajar. I knocked and wanted to bring this to her 
notice. 


She was squatting on the c in front of 


these two portraits, Tears were flowing down her 
eyes. It was a motionless Mrs. Chaudhury wrapt in 
meditation. 

I did not understand what to do and stood still. 
A little later she told me in a hushed voice, “This 
is the Christmas night. Just like our Vijaya 
Dashami Day. One has to unite with his dear ones. 
You may now take leave, my young brother. 

With bowed head I came away. 
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STORY OF THE GAMMAN RACE - 


(Continued From Previous Page) ' 


shall enjoy its. benefit. Weakserverji, the party- 
feuds and all the other miseries of your people shall 


also end.” With this he began to open a small 
package. 

A great uproar started in the conference. 
Grabearth, Notenough, Keepoff and all the other 
representatives of the different States wrestled with 
one another for the possession of the packet. 


Virtueserverji anticipated this pandemonium. 


"I sey, Sky-thunderji,’ he pleaded, 
Why not release your bomb yet ?” 


“why delay? 


But Sky-thunder had to do nothing. In the 
general scramble for the bomb it dropped from his 
hands and burst like à cracker. But no sound was 
heard, no flash was seen; the sense-perception/ of 
the entire gamman race had become extinct before 
the sound waves or even the light waves could reach 
their sense organs. 


After being at a nonplus for sometime 
Grabearth said approvingly, “The Pandit’s bomb 
seems to be a good one. I feel as though we all 
have achieved equality, amity and liberty at last. 


Notenough, Keepoff, I do love you, old boys, a great . 
lot. Weakserverji, you and your people too. aré. 


friends of my bosom. I have just composed a new 
international anthem. Listen: 
“Brothers all, one call; 


Never fall, never fall. 
Now let us embrace one another awhile", 


The conference overflowed with the fraternisa-. 


tion of the Hindu Dusserah and the Muslim Id- 
mubarak. Presently Notenough suggested, “Now, 
my dear old fellows, let us have an apportionment 
of the world’s coal, oil, wheat, cattle, cotton, sugar, 
rubber, iron, gold, uranium, etc. Equal share, for 
everybody, what do you say ?" 


“Oh, not necessary at all,” said Sky-thunder 
with a chuckle, “for every one of you has cast off 
the trammels of his perishable crust and become 
etherial, no longer requiring materia] support. Now 
you are free to go to hell or be born again or alto- 
gether vanish, just as you please." 


"Do you mean to say that we have al] died and 
become ghosts?" Contended Keep-off, “I don't be- 
lieve in ghosts." 


"Suppose you don’t,” said’ Sky-thunder, “but 


‘that doesn't affect other ghosts in the least." Mother 


earth, having lost her brood, will rest a while and 
then be pregnant again. She does not mourn the 
loss of wicked and worthless progeny. Time 15 
without end and the earth is a mighty place. She 
moves but slowly, a million years or two will not 
try her patience. She will conceive again and again 
in the hope of ha@ing good off-spring at last. 


Translated from the Griginal Bengali 
f "A by J. M. Joardar ), 





REGIONAL ARCHITECTURE AND BEYOND 


By BENJAMIN POLK 


ESIDES having utility and sound 

structure, Architecture worth the 

' name is also beautiful. Without 

beauty it is only building, and 

without usefulness and durability 

it can be waste, The three 

elements must be bound to- 

gether—none can be omitted 

and the particular way in which 

these elements are integrated constitutes the quality 
of a regional architecture as a whole and determines 
the way it is assessed by those for whom it is built. 
Along with these three elements of true architec- 
ture must be taken the success or failure of the 
architect and his fellows in coping with the imme- 
diate and the distant environment of his building. 
I am not here referring to city planning which is 
a two dimensional and somewhat  negative—if 
thorougbly necessary operation, but to what could 
be called environmental architecture. In other 


words. architects must find a way of broadening: 


their scope of action if their cities and their country- 
side are to profit from their work. Here then is a 
fourth рагі of our definition that needs pioneer 
work in all countries—not only in India and 
Calcutta. 

Already the first three factors utility, structure, 
and beauty link the architect to his corporate client, 
to his engineer partner, and to his art. If he is to best 
serve his community in the twentieth century Һе 
will have to think in even broader social terms. This 
is one of the lively current trends of the profession 
throughout the world and it leads of course to a con- 
cern for town planning, for only in this way can the 
- architect help to protect the buildings he designs. 

It is relatively easy to say and write these things. 
How can they be made realizable? Partly, if slowly, 
through a revolution in architectural education—as 
badly needed abroad as it is here at B E. College. 
The student's courses hinge on the recurring architec- 
tural design "problem"—a paper excercise given in 
varying forms before. the practical field experience 
that would enable the student to profitfrom it. It 
encourages in students the heliet that somehom "^3- 
lity lies in the paper and pencil, and it nullifies the 
productive interplay of our four elements of architec- 
ture which would enable him to develop the needed 
motives and the drive to creative work. Extensive 
field work should be required of the architectural 
student in the early and middle parts of his course. 


BROAD SCOPE 


So the scope of architecture is a broad one. There 
should be no teaching of a concrete solution and 
especially no importing of solutions from abroad, 
although ideas are circulated the world around— 
accepted, rejected, developed, and originated, locally 
in each place. May be for example because of Indian 
traditions the concept of the well-knit neighbourhood 
will easily come in to its own here. i 

The architect’s concern for town planning 


leads to special awareness of the issues involved in 
such phrases as urban renewal, industrial disper- 
sion, traffic flow and separation, pedestrian rights, 
development of communication and the disposal of 
waste. Well oriented by his education and his so- 
ciety, he can be a vital figure in the future of his 
city and the effective re-orientation of his student 
years which should weld together by means of much 
well regulated field work the fine arts, the engi- 
neering sciences, and environmental studies will 
speed the day when he can assume this position. 


Meanwhile what is the present situation? First: 
with respect to industrial architecture. Advanced 
engineering design techniques have already given us 
factory structures which are well suited to func- 
tion, climate, and to the economy and the problems 
of the Indian construction scene. Widely spaced 
columns support reinforced concrete shell roofs 
easy to build even in remote and newly develop- 
ing parts-of the country. Other and very different 
shell types, engineered for Storage silos, audito- 
riums, roof pavilions, etc. exhibit a wide range of 
functional utility, and all of these have in practice 
in India demonstrated a remarkable economy over 
other more conventional structures. The concrete 
shell is especially well adapted to flexible lighting 
and ventilation, and provides in industry a perma- 
nent establishment with an advertising value. The 
structural theory involved in thin-shell work is 
somewhat complex. The results are simple and full 
of exciting possibilities for Indian architecture, The 
use of valuable commodities such as cement and 


‘steel is held to the minimum—important in these 


particular years of expansion on all fronts. The 
economic incentive which produces fine reinforced 
concrete is abundantly present in India, just as in 
a relative sense it is present in Italy and Spain 
where many refined concrete structures are being 
built. This incentive is the very low cost of labour 
and a fairly high cost of materials. It means that 
refined engineering designs which eliminate „all 
possible excess cement and steel (and are thus 
almost automatically beautiful) are at the same 
time extremely economical though the labour re- 
quired may be more than with structural methods | 
properly adaptable to say the' United States where 
labour costs are high and material costs are low. 
Structural form. is the result of the laws „of 
behaviour of a given material, in this case rein- 
forced concrete shells, and cannot be falsified by 
tricks of imitation and interchange of function 
which, although seen here sometimes are both un- 
pleasant and wasteful—not architecture but bad 
copies. р 
PRESTRESSING TECHNIQUE . 


Another technique relatively new to India “is 
the. prestressing of reinforced concrete girders, 
roofs, and shells. This means that ап «initial tension 
is introduced in the reinforcing steel of «the struce 
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tural member in order to compensate for the tension 


+ that might otherwise fall om the concrete itself. This - 


requires a special high strength steel and an expe- 


*- rienced contractor. Many fine structures and bridges 


‘have been built here in this way. 


`e, The architectural expression of these structures 
has been achieved when it was realized by clients 
that matters of climatic adaptation, of safety, and 
efficient organisation, turn out also to be matters 
of fine appearance. Beauty, structural-logic, and a 
. useful function are again united. And more. and 


. more often it is found that the client is taking the 


long range view and is calling the architect in on the 
pre-planning of the site as well with its labour 


rx: housing, offices, schools and hospitals, Environmen- 


tal architecture, though of a special Sort, comes 
into being, for a building cannot be simply designed 
in a vacuum and moved here or there; The taking 
` of this wider view by progressive clients is also a 


^ trend in Indian architecture. 


In a different direction and in connection with 
multistorey commercial buildings space saving flat 
‘slab construction without beams has a new part to 
play. It makes possible the accommodation of air- 
, conditioning ducts and other utilities in a minimum 
head room. And when the exterior walls are of pre- 
cast panels given an integral finish so that plaster 
and paint and the constant upkeep these require 
are eliminated, then this logical structural system 


Ў results in designs of distinction and economy. Exte- 


rior aluminium cladding of extrudded sections—not 
rolled sheets—is also very handsome and useful, and 


E . coloured glass mosaic tiles are an exterior facing 


material by which permanent murals and colour 


patterns are obtained. All these are avdilable in 
India, © 2 * " 


.. А word should be said about highly mecha- 


-nized structural systems involving  precasting of ` 


columns, and floor slabs, and the use of large lift- 
ing cranes for erection, Methods of this kind are 
excellent in and of themselves, but their effective- 


~ ness and particularly their economy. depends on 


. Speed of construction so that the machinery in- 


volved is not tied up for a long period and there 
can be a truly significant saving of labour. Time is 
money and fast work should be expected of systems 
utilizing extensive precasting and hoisting of parts, 
though we often see glaring examples of idle 
machinery on projects of this kind, Speed can be 
achieved in India when the work is properly 
attended to. Here in spite of the normal ratio bet- 
ween cost of labour and cost of material it is still 
desirable in many cases to use labour saving me- 


thods such as pre-casting of reinforced concrete · 


elements. 
cad NEGATIVE SIDE 
. In all this there is inevi 
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2 principles of humanistic design, There also we* are. 


back in the field of planning for the environment. 


Where should housing go? Multistorey flats in Cal- 


cutta, or dispersed low structures in new towns and 
adjoining new factories throughout the countryside? 
Surely the latter is a first choice. The economie ad- 


Vantage is in favour of dispersion, Open space, air 


and sunshine are still free; and even if in the case 
of the villages rehousing through outside help is 
financially out of question at present there should 
be a nationwide programme to supply good water 
and drainage, roads and eventually electricity - to 
every village in India. With industrial estates and 
new towns, however, good labour housing has 
already been achieved in some cases—houses that 
are truly architecture—and at costs as low as 
Rs. 3,000|- per unit in pucca construction but with 
local materials such as laterite block. With housing 
we are also back to such enormous matters as the 
Third Five-Year Plan and the population problem. 
At all events the first job of the architect in this 
field is to build homes, not barracks as is usually 
done. In the city a sense of inclosure in housing lay- 
out, as also a contrast of building types both high 
and low in the same vista, is the key to the needed 
variety. 


CALCUTTA PLAN 


In Calcutta we should attempt to eliminate the 
immediate emotional aspects of the subject and to 
take a.ieng range view. The CMPO is in the pro- 
cess of doing this and they have come up with 
some tentative pilot answers of originality and in- 
terest. We can hope for full co-operation with their 
work. There will have to be a certain amount of 
direct Government participation. But let the admi- 
nistrative procedures be subject to humanity. 
Otherwise, the evils of uniformity, barrenness, sub- 
servience and, finally, inhumanity, may, in the 
name of planning, win the day. Better no plan at 
all than that this should be the . result. Here the 
crux of the matter does lie in an effective admi- 
nistration with power to implement a plan. I would 
like to suggest the possibility that а. temporary 
authority might be an appropriate administrative 
tool for implementing the Calcutta Plan. This 
authority would have to be armed with extraordi- 
nary powers which. will be temporarily equivalent 
to those of th» courts as well as ihe local Govern- 
ment. The only excuse for such an authority would 
be a very definite provision that its power is in 


-fact temporary and that the machinery of local ` 


Government would again function after the work 
of the authority had been done. 


It may be, and I like to. think So, that all this 
and much more is adding up to regional Indian 
architecture of the twentieth century and to an 
Indian approach to environment. Climate, the 
characteristics of the economy, the immediate 
funetional need, and improving techniques, these 
are all obvious (though often ignored) factors in a 
regional architecture. But the ultimately governing 
quality of any architecture is more intangible and 
is difficult to describe in words. How is it that the 
ancient temples are so thoroughly Indian .in ex- 
pression and in aesthetics? How to put into. words 
the essence of the finest cathedrals of France? What 
are the words that will yield the Special quality 
of some of Calcutta’s old English baroque? But 


' there were nevertheless these qualities—and they 


were the important ones. They ultimately depended 
on a consensus of informed opinion, a social intui- 
tion for form and symbol, and on a .fineness of 
perception. 


And the same will be true to-day, 
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By PEARSON SURITA 


T is a: pity that when minds in 
many parts of India are now 
turning to thoughts of worship 
and joy, when proud parents 
are planning for themselves and 
their dear ones perhaps a fieet- 
ing visit to a well-known resort 
certainly a wardrobe to delight 
the eye, when the fashioners of 
those figures soon to be revered are dreaming of 
new beauty, more exciting colour combinations, 
thet the shadow of the highly controversial Fourth 
Asian Games should spread itself across this land. 
In hitherto friendly Indonesia attempts have been 
made to assault the Indian tri-colour, the flower of 
Indian sporting youth has been. given a farewell of 
‘boos’ from Djakarta and one of India's most dis- 
tinguished sports administrators, and a man of the 
highest integrity, culminated and held up to scorn 
by certein people who waste no opportunity to 
harass the nation or bring it into disrepute. 


It is supposed that the Asian Games, having a 
charter so closely resembling that of the Olympic 
Games, would stand for all those things that the 
latter does. One of the most important functions of 
these international sporting events is to break down 
the barriers which nasty politicians seek to erect 
in so many parts of the world today ; they bring 
together in friendly rivalry men and women who, 
` but for these periodic concourses, would not be 
permitted personal contact and for that reason more 

than anything else they are welcomed by unsullied 
' youth and encouraged by those who see in a greater 
understanding amongst the peoples of the world 
through sport, a more likely solution to the problems 
which now beset us. 


That апу host nation at one of these sports 
gatherings can be permitted to debar any of its 
fellow-members from participation strikes at the 
very roots of the democracy of sport and, if this is 
to be permitted, the Olvmpic and Asian Charters 
might as well be torn up. That India's only 
representative on the International Olympic Body 
had the courage and, indeed, common sense fo appeal 
to the hosts and to point out to them the possible 
repercussions of their action is something in which 
we should all take pride. 


SONDHI’S VIEWS 


Delhi’s reaction to’ Indonesian protests about 
Mr. Sondhi’s views appears to me to be somewhat 
unreasonable. Admittedly Mr. Sondhi was speaking 


at Djakarta in his personal capacity and it was 


purely incidental that he is an Indian national. ^ His 
Government, therefore, was quite at liberty to dis- 
associate itself from anything he might have said. 
But it has been extremely unfair to have condemned 
him for his action as certain of his fellow-country- 
men have done. 


However. it is inconceivable that the matter 
will rest where it did, when Mr, Sondhi left Indo- 


nesia. On his return to India, he has reported to 


his Prime Minister and other members of his ` 


Government and inevitably he will have had to 
furnish his findings to the International Olympic . 
Committee. Some weeks will have elapsed between 
my writing this and perhaps in the meantime 
we shall have become acauainted with what is going 


‘to be done about this most unfortunate situation. 


If this is. a time for supplication, then my prayer is - 
that the solution will be one fair to all concerned . 
and yet impregnated by that. sense of discipline . 
without which even friendly mes meetings can | 
run fto ruin. 


Let us now examine India's E ARES at the | 


4th Asian Games, While it is still to be admitted | 
that Pakistan has the edge at hockey, the result i 
perhaps of better organization and administration 
and an insatiable desire to win particularly against 
India, the somewhat unexpected success in the foot- 


ball event has done much to banish feelings of t 


disappointment 
SUCCESS IN FOOTBALL 


Were I a betting man, I might have lost quite 
a bit on the result of the football event. India's 
record in Asian circles in recent years has been too - 
poor to permit опе to hope for the success which 
finally eame about and a series of injuries and ill- | 
nesses dislocated the team to such an extent that - 
the possibility of victory mem to be still more . 
remote. 


One can hardly gather азаи m a 
Jarnail Singh playing as centre-forward, a Balaram 
appearing in the ieft wing position, but the miracle 
happened and the powerful South Koreans, who had 
earlier beaten India in the pool matches, found the 
tables turned on them in not unconvincing manner. 


_If it was a glorious day for India, it was a sad one, 


however, for P. Burman, the Eastern Railway goal- 
keeper, who had performed with such success 
throughout the competition and who was displaced 
on the day of that triumphant final by Thangaraj 
and did not even get a gold medal for his ,earlier 
efforts. This has been a most unkind cut and I 
grope for an explanation for the replacement of one . 
tried and true by another freshly come from a sick 
bed. What s chance the team selectors took and — 


how very fortunate that it did not lead to a disaster. _ 


In regard to that most important of all India's . 
pastimes, hoekey, I sense some sort of frustration. 
I have talked to eminent ex-Olympic players 
others, intimately’ connected with the game for a 
number of years, and they are all imbued with. 
feeling that India must resign herself toe taking - 
second place in world hockey. from now on. Dis- 
cussions as to what might be done to overcome this 
have generally resulted in nothing material bein 
put forward, and it seems that there is a resignati 
to the belief that even if Indian. E ME 





to stay out in front whenever the two nations meet, 


-Whether this conviction is justified, only futur 


Б years, of course, can show. 


ut 


| 
m 


; * be attributi 


tional 


+ 4n three of these Games records 


*. Subsequent to the team's return to India the 
defeat’ has been analysed and several reasons for 
it put forward. One that has amused me is that 


` Іћаіа lost because Pakistan play a more robust type 


of game. Oh reading this I recall how throughout 


e those long years when India were the undisputed 


world champions, the explanation was that her 

Super-scientific methods were the d factor 

against British, Continental and other si who 

had never progressed from brawn to brain, It 

seems — therefore, that recent defeats should 
| to just the opposite state of affairs, 


However, India can shelter behind the fact that 
she was deprived of one of her best players before 
the game was very old and, perhaps, the Interna- 

body will investigate. the possibility of 
replacements such as is done in football nowadays 
in case of legitimate injury. I should imagine it is 
easier to get seriously injured at hockey than at 
association football. : 


CURRENT PRACTICE 


Which leads me to digress for a moment and 
io refer to the current practice in Calcutta Soccer 
where substitutes are permitted and changes effected 
in the first half of local matehes for no ostensible 
reason. This is completely contrary to the dictate 
of the regulations which states that before the player 
can be substituted the referee must be satisfied 
that he is injured in such a way that he cannot con- 
tinue to play. Of course, Caleutta football is some- 
thing different to that found anywhere else and 
local administrators are a law unto themselves and 
this is hardly the place or the time to discuss its 
blatant shortcomings in any detail. 


But, reverting to hockey, there is no doubt that 
some sort of constructive reorganization is indicated 
and the Indian Hockey Federation would be very 
well advised to seek the advice and assistance of 
those who have vast experience of the game and 
‘whom, for reasons not quite clear have always been 
ignored in the Councils of hockey in India. 


At Athletics, India failed to confirm Josh 
Culbreath’s impression that she would return with 
8 gold medals. Nevertheless, the fact that her 
athletes have brought back 5 first prizes, 5 silver 
medals and 4 bronze is a source of considerable 
satisfaction. Milkha Singh was looked upon as à 
certainty for the 200 metres event but having 
broken the record in an earlier heat he failed to 
qualify for the final. One of the reasons advanced 
is that the leading competitors were all placed in 
one Semi-final so that a local representative would 
Бе ensured of a lane in the last run-off. Neverthe- 
less, the Indian *fyer" should surely have got into 
fhe last round. 

>. India's 5: gold medals were obtained in the 400 
metres, the 1500 metres, the 10,000 metres, the 
4x metres relay and the Decathlon events and 
nt were lowered, But 
while congratulating her representatives on these 


‚ successes, let us for a moment examine how their 


performances compare with the world bests, 
Milkha Singh’s 469 secs, іп the 400 metres was 
well oütside his best timing and would not have 
qualified him for the final at the Rome Mar ord 
is 


ie where the event was won*by the Ameri 3 
| Davis m 44,9 Sees, TR — 


At Rome the Australian wonder, Herb Elliott 


| тап the 1800: metres ‘in 3 minutes 35.6 secs. and 
Mad 1 е е 4 


. 


Mohinder Singh's record timing of 3 minutes “8.6, 
sees. at Djakaxta would not have qualified for the Б 
Olympic final. : 

Tarlok Singh in running the 10,000 metres in 
30 minutes 21.4 secs, also created a new record, but 
this would have been good enough for the 22nd place 
only at Rome where Bolotnikov of Russia ran the 
distance in nearly two minutes’ better time. 


INDIA’S NEW RECORD 


Once again in the 4x400 relay ‘India’s new 
record time of 3 minutes 10.2 secs, would have been : 
good enough for the semi-final round only at Rome 

was exactly 8 secs. outside the winning time. 
set by the American team, Є 

Similarly, in the Decathlon, that most gruelling : 
of all Olympic events, Gurbachan Singh with :6735 
points would have finished 13th at Rome. . One can 
draw an interesting line through the fact that when 
K.M.T. China's Yang won the Decathlon at the 
Asian Games in 1958 his score was 7101 points. 
Subsequently at Rome Yang finished second to:Rafer 
Johnson and had in the space of two years improved 
to 8334 points. Against this, Gurbachan Singh's 
tally takes on its true proportions. 

Newspaper reports throughout the Asian Games 
carried banner headlines every morning about tlie 
setting up of all these new records and so many 
others besides, but a comparison with the Rome 
results will drive home the fact that Asian athletes 
stil lag far behind those of the Western and other 
countries. The Asian athlete with outstanding 
chances of world recognition would appear . to be 
Sarengat of Indonesia, whose 10:4 secs, for the 100 
metres verges on the Olympic best. His timing in 
the 110 metres hurdles is also creditable and-is just 
a shadow over a second more than the world timing. 

Apart from this it is hardly to be expected. 
therefore, that Asian runners’ will provide any 
shocks at Tokyo in 1964. But the Japanese at home 
are always a different force to be reckoned with 
and most observers at the Djakarta Games have 
been impressed with the potential of the younger 
Japanese. athletes, 


OUTSTANDING BOXER 


In events of lesser importance India also 
achieved a fair amount of success. I have men- 
tioned the victory in the football competition and, . 
in addition to the gold medal we had for that, India 
captured 3 in the wrestling ring and a very distin? 
guished one in the boxing arena, where Padam 
Bahadur Mall was declared the outstanding boxer 
of the Games. This was a most happy distinction 
for India. : 

The gold medal tally was further increased by 
Indian wrestlers who were successful in three of the 
wrestling events in which they participated, and 
India thus returned home with 13 of the coveted 
gold awards. : 

Silver and bronze medals were also captured 
at volleyball, by the wrestlers. and the lone Indian 
representative, Haricharan Shaw in the shooting 
events, and the final collection of 13 gold, 12 silver 
and 8 bronze certainly appears to have made the 
whole venture worthwhile, d 

1t has been written elsewhere that the overall 
Indian performance would have been better still had 
there been an adequate number of officials attached 
to the various teams. As one who has travelled 
abroad at the time of foreign tours by Indian sports- 
men I can vouch for the fact that there is always — 
a tremendous amount of work of both a technical 
and a managerial nature to be done and unless 


(Continued On Page. 261) . 
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ADVANCEMENT OF VAISHNAVISM IN MANIPUR _ das. 


DN NENNEN MEME — — — 


headquarters of Bishnupur Tehsil. The temple 
constructed by Kyaamba for the worship of his 
deity can still be seen. It is now protected by the 
Government of India under the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act. 


TRADITION STAYS 


From the time of Kyaamba, every king of 
Manipur worshipped the image of Vishnu—the self- 
same image presented by the king of Pong to the 
Manipuri king in the 15th century A.D. This image 
was handed down from king to king, and whoever 
succeeded to the throne had the right to worship it. 
This practice was not given up even after the loss 
of independence of Manipur in 1891. The young 
Maharajah appointed by the British worshipped it 
according to the ancient tradition and it was handed 
down to his successors. To this day, the image is 
in the temple of Govindjee in the palace of the 
Maharajah. Ў 

One factor which helped the spread of Vaishna- 
bism was the continuous migration of Brahmins from 
different parts of India and their settlement in 
Manipur. We have reasons to believe that Brah- 
mins migrated to Manipur before Kyaamba also. 
But from the time of this king onwards, we have 
reliable records and we can say which Brahmin 
families in Manipur migrated in whose reign, from 
what part of India, and with what deities. 

. "The Brahmins settled in Manipur, got surnames, 
shared the joys and miseries of this kingdom and 
contributed their mite to the evolution of its culture. 
According to their occupation in their new home, 
the deities they brought their original homes or the 
places at which they settled in Manipur, they got 
surnames which their descendants bear to this day. 
Thus among the Manipuri Brahmins of today, the 
surnames Adhikarimayum, Gurumayum, Bachaspa- 
ti mayum etc. indicate that the progenitor was an 
Adhikari (judge) a guru of the king or a Bachas- 
pati respectively. Bishnulatpam Aribam indicates 
that the forefather was a worshipper of Vishnu. 
Mathura Basimayum, Brajamayum, Redhakundaba- 
si mayum, Kanoujimayum etc. indicate respectively 

. that the forefathers migrated respectively from 
Mathura, Braja (Brindaban), Radhakunda, Kanouj 
etc. The opening of a passage leading to Assam in 
1536 A.D. facilitated this migration. Gujarat, Puri, 
the Punjab and religious centres in the Gangetic 
valley were the principal places from which most 
of the Brahmins came. This Brahmin migration 
continued at least from the 15th century, if not 
earlier, right upto the close of the nineteenth century 
and helped the dissemination of the knowledge of 
Sanskrit, the Puranas, the epics and the way of life 
in the rest of India. 2 

Another factor was the congenial soil. The 
people were not adverse to the study of the ideas 

coming with the Brahmins and other immigrants. 
It appears that Vaishnabic literature infiltrated into 
Manipur long before the time of Kyaamba. From 
about 700 A.D. onwards, the people of Manipur 
began to study the Ramayan and the Mahabharat. 
Nala Damayanti and other stories began to be 
popular. But the greatest impetus was given in the 
time of Kyaamba. In his time, the people began to 
study the Vishnu Puran, the Gita and stories from 
the Bhagawat. Sanskrit was. studied. From 1598 
A.D. onwards, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, 

. Lakshman Vijay and Baladev Tirthayatra were 

vecited and orally translated before audiences and 
listened to. From about 1709 A.D. onwards, the 

Ramayan began to be studied widely and seriously. 

Boat-race was very popular and this continued 


` ——one for Vishnu and the other for the king—besides * 


the boats of the competitors, Оп the boat for Vishnu, , + 
the image of Vishnu—the image handed down the 3 
generations by Kyaamba—was kept. This practice of 
associating Vishnu with boat race began in 1635 A D.. 
and is going on even now in the second half of the 
twentieth century Manipuri kings were closely 
associated with Vishnu. Whenever they went out of 
the palace on religious and semi-religious occasions, 
they were always accompanied by the image of 
Vishnu we have been speaking of so far. i 
What, then. is the description of this image which 
was so closely associated with the kings of Manipur? 
We have not seen the image personally. Nor is it 
possible to see it easily as the image is still worship- 
ped. But according to Atombapu Vidyaratna who has 
seen it, the image of Vishnu rides on the neck of 
Geruda, has four arms holding sangkha, chakra, gada 
and padma and is about five inches high. It is now 


` covered, according to the same authority, with gold 


leaving only a little portion on the back. 
| FORMAL INITIATION 


Although kings of the period 1467 to 1697 A.D. 
were devotees of Vishnu in one sense, they were not 
formally initiated into Vaishnavism by any precep- 
tor according to Shastrie rites. The first Maripuri 
king to become a Vaishnava under the guidance of 
a preceptor was Charairongba. The memorable event 
took place in Sajigu (first month of Manipuri ca- 
lendar), 1704 A.D. Some of his subjects also em- 
braced the religion along with him. lt is not, how- 
ever, clear whether the day of initiation was Wed- 
nesday the 5th day of Sajibu, 1704 A.D, or the next 
day ie. Thursday, the 6th day of Sajibu. The guru 
of Charairongba came from Puri with his family and 
his descendants are now called Guru Aribam ie. 
the line of the old guru. The king built a brick 
temple of Shri Krishna at Brahmapur, now "lying 
in the Imphal Municipal area This temple is still 
іп а very good condition. The image of Brindaban- 
chandra (Shri Krishna) worshipped by the guru is 
still worshipped in this temple by his descendants. 
It will be a sood thing if the Government of India 
preserves this temple, of course without interfering · 
with the worship, management or the admission of 
visitors. In 1707 A.D., the construction of another 
brick temple of Vishnu was begun. 

We reach the next step in the reign of Gari- 
bniwaz (1709-1748 A.D.). In 1714 A.D., a preacher 
named Krishnadas arrived. Next year, 39 veiraigees 
(monks) including the preceptor of the king of 
Assam arrived. Following the footsteps of his father, 
Garibniwaz got himself initiated into Vaishnavism 
in Mera (the 7th month) 1717 A.D. by appointing 
Gopaldas his guru. According to Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, 
Garibniwaz popularised the Bhagavat in Manipur by 
taking the original manuscript from Assam. 


WORSHIP OF RAMA 


But an unfortunate, though short, chapter was . 
to begin. Garibniwaz was a military genius and an 
able administrator; but he was something of a 


' fanatic also. He began to persecute those who did not 


follow the Bengal school of Vaishnavism. In or about * 
1728 A.D., one Shantidas, a preacher from Sylhet, . 
arrived and began to preach devotion to Rama as the 
supreme deity. Some people began to be initiated into 
that form of Vaishnavism. The king was furious. He 
punished the followers of Shantidas with fine, diş- 
missal from the royal seryice or exile. But the most , 
curious thing was about to happen. The king himself a 
began to fall under the influence о Shantidas and 


was more and more inclined to accept the preachings 


of Shantidas. On the full moon of. Hiyangei, 11375 
(Continued On Page 293). _ 


E 


to be so until very recently. In all boat-races organis- 
ed by the king or on his behalf, there were two boats > * 
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E had finished the letter. This 
would be his last letter. He put 
the letter in the envelope, 
wetted the gum on the flap and 
pressed it. He once again looked 
in the mirror on the front wall. 
He looked at his face in the 
mirror, at the two scars on his 
face, one, beginning from the 
chin, cutting through the right cheek and reaching 
the right ear, the second, on the forehead just above 
the left eye. He smiled, a smile which made his face 
look even more grotesque and ugly. 
And his left arm was stil] in bandages. 


Yes, now he couldn't but write that letter. When 
it was destined that he should not get Nirmala, why 
had he been hoping in vain? And even nature had 
taken a hand in putting up a barrier, otherwise why 
had that accident taken place? And if at all the 
accident were to take place, it would have been bet- 
ter if he had died. Why had God spared his life, but 
imprisoned him in this living death? And moreover, 
he had been the only one to get hurt; all others had 
escaped with minor injuries! 


Then, he was coming after meeting Nirmala— 
their last meeting. As usual she had said no, He had 
been thinking how Nirmala had told him to forget 
her, of éverything concerning her, how he had once 
told her, for the first time, about his feelings towards 
her. They had known each other for quite some 
time. She understood his smallest gestures and his 
mutest language. But the feelings had not found 
utterance yet. He had thought that he must give 
voice to his feelings otherwise it might be too late. 
He knew that béing a woman, Nirmala would not 
say anything herself. He would have to break the 
ice on this matter. 


“Do you also love me Nirmala?” At last he had 
gaid to her. This sentence was his own admission of 


A 


By H. S. HANSPAL 


1 


love. And Nirmala had shyly nodded her head. 
Then he had put the all-important question. He did 
not want to play a love-game with Nirmala, he had 
regarded: her with different eyes. 1 

*Would you wish to spend the rest of your life 
with me". But Nirmala had given no answer. Only 
he saw. tears in her downcast eyes. He had felt 
extremely perplexed. He had asked the reason, but 
she had only said, “It will be impossible", and wip- 
ing her eyes with the end of her duppatta, she had 
gone away. : 

After that he had not been able to sleep for 
many nights. He could not understand what Nirmala 
could mean. Then he received a letter from her, the 
only one she had ever written to him so far and she 
ever was to write. ‘ ) 

What she could not say by word of mouth, she 
had explained in writing. : 

“I do love you, but I did not know/that you also 
loved me. I had thought that І: would keep my feel- 
ings for you unexpressed, would — give them 
utterance before you, but it seems that fate works 
both ways. You also love me, this knowledge pleased 
me as well as distressed me. The reason is that our 
coming together-would be fraught with danger. We 
belong to different castes and my parents are not 


only orthodox but also fanatics in their considera- 


tions of caste. community, prestige, ete. They are al- 
ready thinking of starting negotiations to marry me 
off. I am afraid that if they were to know about you, 
they might not hesitate to harm you. I don't want 
that anything should happen to you while there is 
breath in my being. So it will be better if you forget 
me. ; 


So now he understood, But he couldn't help 
laughing. Silly girl, afraid of such a trifle. боше- 
thing would happen to me. What a joke! If for the 
sake of love one is afraid of sacrifice, then what kind 
of a love is that? And moreover this “was the 
twentieth century? If hér parents were landlords or 
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conscious of their family status, so what? Didn't 
they want tht happiness of their daughter? If they 
were explained everything, they would not be diffi- 
cult to persuede. Family prestige, disgrace, etc., had 
become rather a joke these days. People would talk 
no doubt—they always do—but would keep quiet of 
their own: accord after some time, once the fact is 
accepted and becomes a thing of the past. 


; When he had met Nirmala the next time, he 

had wanted to explain to her everything. But she 
merely kept on repeating, *You don't understand", 
but her face was visibly sad. 


But he was quite confident that Nirmalà's heart 
was his, and: һе also hoped that he would be able to 
instil some 'courage in her gradually so that some- 
thing concrete could be done at the right moment 

But Nirmala's father | received | orders for 
"transfer. ' MR 


Now һе was in search of an opportunity to talk 
to her to his heart’s content to explain to her every- 


^. thing as to how schemes were to be made and. 


executed. But when he met Nirmala after great 
difficulty, he felt greatly disappointed. 


He had-wanted to say that he would remember 
her even though she would be away from him, and 
would wait for the day when she would become 
his, but her only answer was, “You must forget me." 


"But how can I forget you? What shall I do ` 


without you ?” 


"You gét married" She had said, though her 
voice was feeble and eyes downcast. At that time 
he had felt like slapping her. This was an insult 
to his feelings. But he controlled himself, and 
asked instead, though a little sharply. 

“With whom? I had chosen YOU.” 

"You will get many better girls.” But tears 
were brimming in her eyes, ; 
He caught her hand. He had understood 
her. He said, "Nirmala, you may say whatever 
you like, you may say that I should forget you, 
but I know it is your tongue speaking and not 
your heart. And now even without your ask- 
ing me, I swear with this your hand in mine 

that I will marry you or no one else.” 

"No. Nó:-I don't want you to swear. -Why 
should you want to ruin life on account of a 
coward like me ?" 

And he had patted her and said, *Be brave 
and hopeful, and everything wil! be all right. 

In the meantime do drop me a line now and 
. then about yourself." 


But even then Nirmala’s answer was, “No, 
I don’t want that you should harbour vain 
hopes. What cannot be done, why think 
about it? It is better that you forget me. 
I wil help you to forget, to take your mind 
away from the thoughts of me by disappoint- 
ing you. I will never write to you any letter.’ 

And she had been true to her promise. 
She never wrote to him, never told him any- 
thing about herself. He wrote to her many 
letters, tried to instil courage in her. but 
Nirmala stuck to her silence. Whenever he 
wrote to her, the very next day he would 
start looking at the letter’ box with . great 
impatience. If he was out, he would like to 
think that perhaps when he would go back to his 
house he would find her letter in the letter box. If 
he was at home he would wait for the post-man 
that he might bring her letter today. Finally he 
‘would feel disappointed, almost near tears. Was 
she so hard-hearted ? Even when he was ill, he 
had written to her. He had run a high temperature 
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and when the fever was gone he had lain in bed. 
exhausted from weakness for almost a week. In 
that state he had written to her. He had expected 

that at least in that condition she would definitely 

write a few wcrds of sympathy. But her letter had 

not come. Didn't she have even this much sympathy 

for him, or was she controlling herself ? -But what 

kind of a control it was? Was she really “helping” 

him to forget her that by her silence and such indif- 

ference he would get disappointed and withdraw 

himself of his own accord? But no, he had found 

a gem after a great difficulty and he ‘did not want 

to lose it without a struggle. 


But sometimes Nirmala’s silence would raise 
doubts in his mind, If she was helpless, he did 
understand it. But at least she should tell him 
something, keep him acquainted with the. latest 
happenings. Helplessness did not mean that one 
should observe saintly silence. Problems or difficul- 
ties could be solved by proper deliberations. People 
sacrifice a lot for love. Didn't her silence or indif- 
ference mean that her love for him was Waning? 
After all how long would he pursue her if her 
indifference continued ? He would get confused. 
He did not understand anything, and time was 
passing. And as the time passed the problem 
seemed to grow bigger and bigger. Then he came 
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Mo know that Nirmala was being married off soon., 
At last the inevitable was happening. Even now 
her parents could be told. But if he told them, he 
might father be accused of trying to jeopardise the 
marriage of their daughter. Only if Nirmala herself 


spoke, could something ре" hoped for. If nothing = 


was donê and she was married off then a girl with 
a sensitivé mind like hers would get a living death. 
No, something must be done, 

He wrote to Nirmala that he wanted to meet 
her. With a restless heart he reached her city. 
Nirmala came to meet him at the appointed place, 
but she said that her purpose in meeting him was 
simply to make him understand that he should shift 

` his interests elsewhere, because now if her parents 
came to know about it, it might ruin her life. That's 
why he had always been telling her that the people 
at home must be told in time. But now what was 
he to do? On what hopes had he been living for 
such a long time? Of what use had been those 
nights, those moments which he had spent in think- 
ing about her? He had never even looked at any 
other girl. He had always told himself that his 
Nirmala was the most beautiful girl with the purest 
of hearts. Of what use had all this been ? He had 
not been able to control his tears in front of Nirmala. 

Then he was coming back in the bus. He was 
quite oblivious of the speed of the bus, how fast it 
was running or how the trees soared past ’ its 
windows. He only thought that it was better if he 
were dead. After all for what had he been living 
so far and for what should he live now? Why 
couldn't the bus meet with an accident ? 

And the bus had crashed into a tree. The truck 
was coming recklessly from the opposite direction. 
The driver swerved to the left, lost control of the 
wheel and the tree was there. He was on the front 
seat. The front window pane crashed against his 
face. And his left hand which he had brought 
instinctively to cover his face took іп many of the 
splinters. For many days he had to remain in the 
hospital. 

His face had become disfigured and to save the 
left arm’ from going cancerous the doctors had 
thought it fit to sever the forearm from the rest of 
the limb. It would have been better if he had died. 
Was his grief less that God had made him like that 
so that he should think himself to be more dead 
than alive being so different from normal human 
beings? Nirmala had wanted to disappoint / him. 
But now even God was on her side. How could 
he tell her now that he wanted to make her his? 
Now when he had become ugly and incapacitated. 

Yes, now he would write to her. Formerly he 
used to hope and wait for her answer, but now it 
wouldn’t be necessary. The story had finished— 
the story of love, of emotions, of patience, This 
‘was to be his iast letter. 


/ 

“I had always wanted to make you mine, but 
from your side there was always the attempt to 
disappoint and disnearten me. I thought you won't 
be happy if you were made somebody else’s. I could 
understand your helplessness, that’s why in spite of 
your disheartening attitude I had been pursuing you. 
But on account of your fear you always preferred a 
negative answer. But whatever God wills, wills 
right. It is better that you did not open your mouth 
before your parents. Now I am not in*a position 
to own you. That day the bus had met with an 
accident. 

“Now, when your marriage would be near, .1 
am writing this to you, my last letter, so that there 
should be no burden on your conscience on account 
of me. Whenever you happen to think of me, just 
remember that on my face are scars and I am 


without one arm. :My ugliness and limblessness will у 
help you to forget me sooner." ~ i : : 

The shehnai was playing. Nirmala had been ~“ 
made up as a bride and her friends were crowding 
round her, laughing, teasing and chatting, But her. 
heart was weeping. She was to be somebody* 
else’s today. 4 

“Here, one more congratulatory letter.” Нег 
friends gave her the letter after tearing open the 
envelope. 

This was a familiar hand. Nirmala’s heart 
started beating faster. She read the letter and for 
a moment sat motionless. АП life seemed to be 
drained from her face. “What, all this on account 
of me!” 

And then she screamed, She started sobbing. 
She sobbed and screamed sobbed and screamed, 
“All this is my fault.” Her shrieks mingled with 
the rising strains of the shehnai outside. 

“Kill me, strangle me, it’s all my fault”. 


There was confusion in the house. Her parents 
tried to sooth her, tried to tell her about their 
prestige, the prestige of the family. But Nirmala 
wasn’t herself now. Her voice which had been still 
and suppressed for such a long time was bursting 
all dams now and out. She was shrieking, 
«І won't marry. I will die. Kill me if you like, 
but I am his and will always be his.” She broke 
her bridal bangles and pulled and clutched at her 
hair, spoiling all her make-up and dishevelling her 
well-combed hair. 


“The girl bad goné mad," n started all 
around. The groom’s people, th that they 
had come to know of it in time, went back with 
their marriage party. 


ADVANCEMENT OF VAISHNAVISM 


(Continued From Page 251) 

A.D., Shantidas’ initiated him into his religion. Now 
the king installed an image of Rama with Sita, 
Lakshman, Bharat and Satrughna, He built a brick 
temple of Hanuman at Mahabali and installed a large . 
image in it. He now regarded devotion to Ram as the 
only good religion and began to persecute those who 
followed the Bengal school of Vaisbnavism. For this 
and other reasons, the king and his preceptor became 
very ünpopular. The form of Vaishnavism preached 
by Shantidas was very short-lived. No man follows 
it now in Manipur. But Manipuri Hindus still worship 
the image of Rama wifh his consort and brothers 
installed by Garibniwaz. 


CROWNING POINT 


The crowning point in advancement of Vaishnav- 
ism in Manipur was reached in the reign of Bhaagya 
Chandra. He along with his people accepted 
Chaitanya’s school of Vaishnavism and made it the 
state religion. His guru was Shri Rup Paramaananda. 
Devout Manipuri Hindus believe that in Bhaagya 
Chandra’s: dream, Shri Krishna appeared in his cow- 
herd dress and, charming as an emerald circumscrib- 
ed with gold, showed him his divine Rasa Lila with 
milk-maids and told him to instal his image. With 
eyes moist with devotion, Bhaagya Chandra carried 
out the behest of the Lord, installed the image of 
Govindjee and dedicated Rasa Lila to Him. This 
Rasa Lila of Bhaagya Chándra is the well-known 
Manipuri Rasa. The reign of Bhaagya Chandra ,and 
his successors saw the finest efflorescence of Vaish- 
ты in dance, music, literature and. the way of «| 
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LESS DIVORCE AND HAPPIER MARRIAGE ° 


By TAPAN SEN 


S in any other country so also 
іп ours Wrecked marriages have 
been a problem although per- 
haps to a lesser degree. But 
while in the past public opinion 
was little aroused by them, 
recent years have done much to 
evoke general interest. In the 
past, however much unhappy or 
indeed bitter a marriage might have been, the idea 
of liquidating it had always been remote. The 
trend was to take some misfortunes of married life 
for granted finding succour in the hope that these 
would right themselves in course of time; if the 
hope came true, well and good, if not, at most there 
were murmurs and grumblings but little active 
revolts. PDA 


There was then very little by way of remedy 
and even so it was practically man's privilege to 
avail of й. Disgusted with their marriages men 
could run away without let or hindrance, pair again 
and still find a society awaiting their comeback. 
They were also free to practise polygamy as and 

, When they felt like breaking the monotony of having 
only one wife. But women, in corresponding cir- 
cumstances, could not so much as.think of running 
round more than one husband. Further, being 
little good for practical pursuits which breach of 
married life might necessitate, they. flagged and 
faltered in quashing their marriages. A marriage 
forsaken, there were social disabilities for a woman 
to marry again. - 


There has been a twentieth-century thaw which 
is turniag and twisting our outlook. Women are 
now given a greater range of choice in marriage 
and the fire of public opinion that turned upon them 
for their coming out and taking up jobs instead of 

being married off and in charge of homes is fast 

weakening, Along with everything else, women 
have now come up with men to. dissolve their 
marriages by a decree of divorce. 


THE NEW ORDER 


It is very encouraging to find men and women 
being slowly made equal partners with equal free- 
dom even in annulling wedlocks. In these circums- 
tances more than ever before there should occur 
only marriages with sound bases of confirmed love, 
Co-operation and understanding. For otherwise, 
since divorce is a matter of law, matches might be 
earelessiy or even recklessly arranged and relief 
sought in divorce. The result will be a staggering 
mess of uncertain citizens who do not feel like 
belonging to close-knit families, The reformers 
who made divorce that easy and a matter of law, 
surely did not expect it being used as such. On the 
other, the calculation was that this new order intro- 
duced in the Hindu law would bring relief to those 
who, in spite of the best of intentions, had come 
te face marriages turned against them beyond 
redemption and so wished to set them aside, 


Really, divorce is meant to be much more in 
reserve than in actual practice. There was a consi- 
derable mass of thought which agitated against the 
proposal of divorce coming to India and raising a 
Possibility of too many unions being ripped off as 
in the western countries. But that it was unheeded 
and divorce made law only shows that the authori- 
ties stuck to thinking that given sufficient attention 
such a likelihood was improbable. It was intended 
that security of marriage should always be held 
high, Even some westerners think strongly that 
the social seeurity in marriage that India is having 
in much higher quantity than they are having 
deserves its retention for sheer calm and harmony 
it generates. 


In support of the law of divorce, it may be 
argued that those sets of peace-loving men end 
women, who, in spite of their occasional dissensions 
believe in sinking them for sharing each other's life, 
will never so much as go in for divorce. It is only 
those who are carrying pain and remorse from the 
past and would have divorced had there been 
provisions to the effect earlier, will scramble and 
take initial advantage of the new legal arrangement. 
But after that, barring social unrest, the flow of 
divorce suits will invariably slow down or so it 
seems. The ideal of marriage should indeed be a 
life-long union, for only a condition like that creates 
a sense of perfect harmony and belonging. So 
choice of a raate is to be correct and appropriate. 
Divorce should be indicated only if the match in 
question totally floundered and this unhappy thing 
nullified, the rest of life may still be used to 
advantage. ?n less extreme cases, a disputing 
couple may get a term of judicial separation at the 
end of which a chance of reconciliation is given. A 
divorced person after a lapse of three years’ time 
can marry again so that it can be easily proved that 
it was not with this matrimony in view that the 
divorce was originally intended. 


DIVORCE AND AFTER 


Divorce is actually an index of how many men 
and women, misled by unnecessary impressions, 
went in for wrong sorts of marriages, discovered the 
mistakes midway, and then had to give up. Divorce 
is dangerous because in addition to the parties to 
the marriage the children become floating creatures 
unable to utilise most of their formative stage. 


From time out of mind wedding has involved 
and stil! involves oceans of sentimentality. Now 
sentimentality does for short periods ; it can hardly 
be carried far enough in everyday life with dis- 
appearance of flower-beds and emergence of foo 


many hard facts instead. Marriage is not like, say, ° 


a gold necklace set with diamonds or a new piece 
of furniture which is bought because one is attrdc- 
ted to it, and when attraction tapers off* because of 
familisrity one can just discard it: The important 
thing about marriage і that it shold’ stay put 
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` LESS DIVORCE HAPPIER MARRIAGE - 


Moum the rest of life, uniformly happy and sooth- 
ing on the gense of possession. With a fair dose of 
reason, this is not at all impossible, 


*" SENTIMENT IN EXCESS 


Sentiment in excess makes reason blunt. and 
calls for, hasty decisions. Applied to marriages 
which are meant to last, this cannot stand, Further, 
it is observed that a good deal of wrecked and 
uncompromising couples are resultants of too much 
reliance on sentiment. А flavour of sentiment, it 
is true, should be there for spice and humour but 
only reason and foresight can rise to the exacting 
occasions which collectively are a couple’s daily life. 

There is a strong plea that “human creatures 
are never entirely male or entirely female; there 
are no men, there are no women, but only sexual 
majorities.” Even a random cross-section of sexes 
will show that males and females have certain things 
in common while there is a great range of certain 
other things in respect of which compromise could 
be easily possible. Here, as elsewhere in the uni- 
verse, the best effects.are obtained by a mingling 
of elements. The wholly manly man lacks the wit 
necessary to give objective form to his soaring and 
secret dreams, :апа the wholly womanly woman is 
apt to be too eynical a creature for practical pur- 
poses. It is this area of oneness that should be 
explored-and extended if indeed: matrimony should 
be happy. It may be argued that there are couples 
whose ideas and beliefs do not sduare at all. What 
of them? It appears that it should have been 
better if such marriages did never happen. "There 
is every probability that from among a vast number 
of people there could have been better such pairs 


of equals. 
2t _ A DELICATE BALANCE 


A reason why married lives are not in all cases 
so sweet and correct as these might have been is, 
it is observed, the error of the couples to eat the 
cake and still have it; for they cannot bring them 
to feel that their marriages have destroyed the 
propriety of the behaviour they may have put in 
earlier to such marriages and that from now on a 
fresh set of rights and obligations ensues. No more 
of tossing and Jazing of youth, of that weird aberra- 
tion and lack of concentration that are so charac- 
teristic of that age and to try to bring back yet 
married all these is as if both to ignore the reality 
and to bump against it. The reality is marriages 
give the couples family and parental dimensions 
and hence their earlier attitude of mind must be 
mended “accordingly. 


. The difficulty of a happy and stolid married life 
18 not so much its financial unsuccess as it is to 
come to obtain an incorrect poise of mind. For once 
the correct poise is had, a certain marriage can sel- 
dom be referred.to, so to say, as getting out of 
hand. If there is a will there is a way. If only 
the тап гапа wife are іп a mood to build up the 
ediffice of married life—the world they wil make 
wil be their exclusive possession and will be much 
more than their separate worlds existing before 
they married—there is no scope for it being other- 
wise than principally. attractive and hence enduring. 
Never can any two lives coincide in all respects. and 
the discrepancy may be a cause of complaint that 
will remain.» For example, the wife may have 
greater spending babit than the husband or between 
the two, he is more. charitable than she. But it 
should be seen for obvious reasons that either this 
disparity is constantly bridled or is by and by sunk 
or better still is overwhelmed by a fresh sweep of 
sympathy and is quickly forgotten. 

Most of the dissensiens arise in sudden flare-ups. 
Yet there can-be certain differences that may have 


f 


gone a little too deep. In these cases, if — n 


enough these do not go to the extremes, even 

fact of having been reprieved from near “disaster | 

may have a good effect on experience, : 
TRUE LOVE K 

On the last analysis, a happy and fruitful 
matrimony is as long as love exists. Surely, it is 
not the maudlin feeling which a young man has 
towards the girl he thinks he cannot live without ; 
love may start like that but it is much more. Love 
alone and not that mixing of imagination and un- 
kempt emotion can hold to shape a lifelong relation. 
Love does not necessarily flow in a round of flowers, 
candy and presents. 'These are superficial, 

True love is expressed on the smile of a good 
old man which he wears when his wife, now a lady 
of, say, sixty years of age, has just served him the 
spaghetti a little underdone (for which she is noted 
above three hundred times a year!). Or when a 
cut of the mother’s pocket money is available for 
the son’s tuition and yet the mother is putting on 
her best behaviour. As married life proceeds, love 
becomes one with joy, pain, anxiety, moroseness, in 
a word, all that are associated with life. 

Anyway, if there is such a spirit, it can be said 
that there will be v much limited number of 
unhappy marriages leading to divorce. The cardi- 
nal point remains that prior to marriage all atten- 
tion should be given to making it correct and pros- 
pective and after it is done, it should be seen that 
the intricate eauipoise of married life is never dis- 
lodged. In this connexion, it is very discouraging 
to find that a great many people are much too 
fascinated with all that are associated with bringing 
off their marriages to be left with adequate 
enthusiasm after getting married. 


ASIAN GAMES IN RETROSPECT 


(Continued From Page 248) 


there are sufficient officials attached to teams of 
sportsmen much of this work either devolves upon 
the members of the team themselves or is neglected; 
both lead to a deterioration in performance, morale 
and everything else. 

If it is decided by Government to permit Indian 
teams to go abroad then cheese-paring of foreign 
exchange should not be allowed to cut down on the 
compliment of managers, coaches, delegates and so 
on, Either the team goes and is encouraged to give 
of its best or it should not be sent at all. 

The Asian Games are taken this year, there- 
fore, as a yardstick for my annual measurement of 
the progress or otherwise of Indian sport in general. 
That there appears to have been improvement in 
some fields cannot be denied but it becomes obvious 
once again that much hard work of reconstruction 
is required in others. 


NOTE OF HAPPINESS 


But this is the happy season and so let me end 
on a note of happiness. India’s successes have been 
detailed in the body of this article, but for us here 
in Calcutta the chief sources of are that the 
victorious Indian football team was by a player 
from this city and Chuni Goswami has carried on 
the traditions established by  Badru and  Pradip 
Banerjee. In addition, the inspiration, the Hard 
work and the encouragement which have.created * 
the outstanding boxer at the Games have been con- 
tributed exclusively by selfless sponsors of the *arf. 
who also belong to these parts of the tountry: ° 

For all these, both athlete and organiser, this 
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Jet this festive season 
bring happiness 


The days of arid } 
summer give 

way to the wet 
monsoon, when 
the grey sky pours’ 
out its heart to 

the parched earth. 
Then, the season 
of mists and 
mellow fruitfulness 
comes upon us, 
“when all-cheering 
Plenty, with her 
flowing horn, leads 
yellow Autumn, 
wreath'd with 
nodding corn." We 


are there now. 
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FOREIGN -EXCHANGE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. ° 


` (Continued From Page 28) 

herself and while legally and constitutionally other 
countries “cannot prevent hèr from joining the 
Common Market, it is at the same time necessary to 
examine:the extent of loss which India will have to 
undergo if she'is no longer able to take advantage 
of the facilities which she now enjoys in the British 
Market, to whose requirements India's export trade 
has been closely geared for a long time. Exports of 
most of India's major eommodities have found the 
largest and. ready market in Britain: If Britain 
joins the Common Market, India will have to face 
the following consequences : 


(i) disappearance of duty-free entry to the 
British market ; $ 


(ii) loss of preference in Britain ; 


(ii) reverse preference of varying dimensions 
in eomparison with goods originating in 
member-States, overseas countries and 
territories associated with member-coun- 
tries ; 


(iv) high tariff walls against semi-processed 
and processed products. 


This will affect about one-fourth of India’s total 
exports. More or less similar difficulties will con- 


front other Members of the Commonwealth of which i 


Britain is the leader and with whom Britain has a 
long historical association. Just at the present 
moment the consequences of Britain's entry into the 
Common Market are being hotly debated in the 
Prime Ministers’ Conference at London, and it is not 
possible at the time’ of writing to forecast what the 
decision of Britain would be or whether any conces- 
sion which Britain may agree to grant to the Com- 
monwealth countries «will find acceptance with the 
European Economic Community. 

We have, nevertheless, to take account of some 
loss in our export trade to Britain in the next few 
years, but it is to be sincerely hoped that this will 
not happen during the Third Five-Year Plan period. 


EXPLORING NEW MARKETS 


This does not mean that we may be complacent 
about the position and, so far as European Common 
Market is concerned, we shall have to take up the 
challenge thrown up by the prospects of Britain’s 
entering it. Apart from adjusting our economy to 
the changing scene in the world market, we shall 
also have to explore new markets for our goods, 


аб 


А 


particularly in the countries in South-East Asia and ` 
West Asia. * aN 


Measures which have already been taken by the 
Government will doubtless help us to some extent 
to gain a foothold in those countries, but efforts, both 
on official and non-official level, will have to be far 
more intensified if we have to reach the target for 
exports laid down in the Third Plan. 


This has become all the more necessary in view 
of the fact that during the last few years net receipts 
from invisibles have shown a falling trend—from 
Hs. 111 crores in 1955-56 to about Rs. 55 crores in 
1960-61. This decline reflects increasing payment 
of interest and dividends on the one hand and dwind- 
ling receipts of foreign exchange holdings abroad 
and almost stagnant earnings from tourists’ traffic 
on the other. The Third Plan has estimated a total 
receipt of Rs. 550 crores on this account and any 
increase that may occur in this figure will only be 
marginal. 


EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE 


Another important source from which we can 
acquire some foreign exchange is the external aid, 
the receipt from which has been placed at Rs. 2,600 
erores during the Third Plan period. We are indeed 
very grateful to the various friendly countries of the 
world. particularly to the members of the Aid India 
Club for all the assistance that has been promised 
to us, but the enthusiasm with which they had come 
forward to aid tte Second Plan does not unfortu- 
nately appear to be sustaining at the present, 
moment. The position was somewhat bleak a few 
weeks ago but, thanks to the untiring efforts of our 
Finance Minister, the situation has recently some- 
what improved. We can, perhaps, look forward 
optimistically to the entire amount being ultimately 
made available to us. 


REDUCING THE GAP 


By and large, however, we cannot for ever 
depend on external assistance. We shall have to 
depend more and more on our own efforts to reduce 
the gap between our requirements and normal avail- 
abilities. The aid which we are receiving from 
foreign countries is mostly in forms of loans which 
have to be repaid together with interests, and this 
will add up to our foreign exchange obligations in 
the coming years. In fact, the difficulties which are 
now being experienced and are likely to be con- 
fronted in future have landed us into a sort of 
national crisis, and a sincere effort and co-operation 
from all sections of the community and the Govern- 
ment is what is required to enable us to tide over 
this critical period. We must realise that we have 
to-attain a self-sustaining economy in another 5 or 
10 years. We must be prepared, therefore, to make 
all necessary sacrifices’ Perhaps some changes in 
the details of our Plan might be eventually needed, 
but so far as the fundamental concept of Planning 


‘Is concerned, there can be no compromise. We must 


intensify our efforts in order that we can reach the 
take-off stage without any unavoidable delay. 
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